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THE 


ParliamentaryDebates 

During  the  Second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of  th^ 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Twentj-third  Day 
of  January  1821,  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesdaj^t  January  23,  1821. 

The  King*8  Speech  ok  Opening  the 
Session.]  This  day  his  Majesty  came 
in  state  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  was  directed  to  sum- 
iDon  the  Commons  to  attend.  The  Com« 
cnoDS,  headed  by  their  Speaker,  having  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  bar,  his  Majesty 
delivered  the  following  most  gracious 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen : 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting 
you,  that  I  continue  to  receive  from  fo- 
reign powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country. 

**  It  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
me,  if  the  occurrences  which  have  lately 
taken  place  in  Italy  should  eventually  lead 
to  any  interruption  of  tranquillity  in  that 
quarter;  but  it  will,  in  such  case,  be  my 
great  object  to  secure  to  my  people  the 
MDtinuance  of  peace. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

<<  The  measures  by  ^hich,  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  you  made  provision 
for  the  expenses  of  my  civil  government, 
and  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  demand  my  waimest  acknowledgw 
nents. 

**  I  have  directed  that  the  Estimates  for 
the  current  year  shall  belaid  before  you ; 
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and  it  is  a  satisfaction  fonne  to  have  been 
enabled  to  make  some  redaction  in  our 
military  establishments. 

«  You  will  observe  from  the  Accounts 
of  the  Public  revenue,  that,  notwithsUnd- 
ing  the  receipts  in  Ireland  have  proved 
materially  deficient,  in  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  have 
affected  the  commercial  credit  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  and  although  our  fo- 
reign trade,  during  the  early  part  of  this 
time,  was  in  a  state  of  depression,  the  total 
revenue  has,  nevertheless,  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

«  A  considerable  part  of  this  increase 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  new  toxes ;  but  in 
some  of  those  branches  which  are  the 
surest  indications  of  internal  wealth,  the 
augmentation  has  fully  realized  ai)y  ex- 
pectation which  could  have  been  reason, 
ably  formed  of  it. 

«  The  separate  provision  which  was 
/made  for  the  queen,  as  princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  year  1814>,  terminated  with  the  de- 
mise of  his  late  majesty. 

<<  I  have,  in  the  mean  thne,  directed  ad- 
vances, as  authorized  by  law ;  and  it  will, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  for  you 
to  consider  what  new  arrangemenu  should 
be  made  on  this  subject. 

<«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen; 
« I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
acquaint  you,  that  a  considerable  improfs- 
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ment  baa  taken  place  withib  the  last  half 
year  in  aeveral  of  the  most  iraportaat 
branches  of  our  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures s  and  thati  in  many  of  the  manufac* 
luring  districts,  the  distresses  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  haye  greatly  abated* 
^ "  It  will  be  my  most  anxious  desire  to 
concur  in  every  measure  whicb  may  be 
considered  as  calculated  to  advance  our 
internal  prosperity. 

**  I  well  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
agitations  produced  by  temporary  circum- 
stances, and  amidst  the  distress  which  still 
presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  my  sub- 
jects, the  firmest  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  thai  affectionate  and  lojal  attadiment 
tq  my  person  and  govemnrenti  of  which  I 
have  recently  received  so  many  testimo- 
nies from  all  parts  of  my  kingdom ;  and 
i%hich,  whilst  it  is  most  grateful  to  the 
strongest  feelings  of  my  heart.  I  shall 
ever  consider  as  the  best  and  surest  aafe- 
guard  of  my  throne. 

*<  In  the  discharge  of  the  important  da- 
ties  imposed  upon  you,  you  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  sensible  of  the  indispensable 
n^essiiy  of  promoting  and  maintaining, 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  a  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  and  of  instilling  into  all 
classes  of  my  subjects  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  and  for  those  established  institu- 
tions under  which  the  country  has  been 
enabled  to.  overcome  so  many  difficulties^ 
and  to  which,  under  Providence,  may  be 
as9nbed  our  happiness  and  renown  as  a 
nation.^ 

His  ^ajeny  then  retired  and  the  Com- 
mons returned  to  their  own  House. 

•  Al>DRBSS  ON  THE   KiNG's    SpBBCH  AT 
THE  OpEKTIKO   of. the   SE8S|0N.]      HiS 

Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  having 
beeci  again  read  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  also  by  the  reading  clerk  at  the  table, 
'■  The  Earl  of  Belmore  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  an  Address  of  Thanks  to 
tiis  majesty.  He  commenced  by  expressip 
ii>g  his  earnest  hope  that  their  loroships 
would  concur  unanimously  in  the  motion 
wAijch  he  was  about  to  propose.  He  felt 
niQst  inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken,  but  it  gave  him  confidence 
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when  he  reflected  that  the  doty  he  had  to 
fulfil  required  neither  argument  nor  per- 
suasion, because  it  was  impossible  for  their 
lordships  to  entertain  any  other  desire 
than  to  approach  his  majesty  with  senti- 
ments of  unshaken  loyalty,  and  a  firm  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  support   the  dienity  of  the  throne. 
This,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  not  only  the 
paramount  duty  of  their  lordships,  but  of 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  enjoyed 
his  liberty  and  felt  the  blessings  of  the 
constitution.    Entertaining  as  he  did  the 
deepest  feelings  upon  this  subject,  he  could 
not  but  deplore  tne  circumstance  that^  in 
the  midst  of  the  distress  and  difficulty 
which  had  oppressed  the  nation,  so  licen- 
tious and  lawless  a  spirit  should  have  ex* 
isted  among  portions  of  his  majesty's  sub« 
jecta— >a  spirit  which  turned  destruction 
upon  itself,  and  was  calculated  to  over- 
throw every  establishment  in  the  country. 
If  such  a  spirit  was  for  a  time  suflered  to 
threaten  the  public  welfare,  how  gratifying 
must  it  be  for  their  lordships  to  perceive 
the  strone  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  attach* 
ment  to  the  constitution,  which  now  per* 
vaded  every  class  of  the  community!** 
The  noble  lord  then  adverted  to  the  strong 
assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
foreign  powers  towards  this  country.    At 
such  a  time  as  this  such  a  declaration 
could  not  but  afford  to  their  lordships  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  he  entertained 
the  strongest  hope  of  the  continuance  of 
those  friendly  dispositions.    At  the  pr^ 
sent  moment  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions now  pending  on  the  continent.    It 
was  most  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  should  not  again  be 
disturbed ;  but  it  must  afford  satisfaction 
to  all  classes  to  know,  that  his  majesty  wae 
most  anxious  that  the  blessings  of  peace 
should  be  preserved  to  this  countr]^.— *He 
next  alluded  to  the  reduction  which  hia 
majesty  had  mentioned  in  the  military  es- 
tablishments of  the  countrvt  and  observed 
that  this  was  the  best  pledge  his  majesty 
could  offer  of  his  pacinc  intentions.    He 
then  touched  upon  the  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  in  ^he  several  branches  of 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  ef  the. 
country  .It  was,  indeed,  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  these  two  branches  that  the  national 
prosperity  mainly  depended;  but  while  be 
congratulated  their  lordships,  and  he  could 
assure  their  lordships  that  he  did  so  with 
a  proud  satisfaction,  it  was  to  him  a  mat*, 
ter  of  deep  regret  that  this  prosperity  did 
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Mot  iSBCt  equally  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  dbtrestes  which  had  been  felt  in  Ire- 
land were  of  a  natare  peculiarly  severe,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  circum* 
stances  which  had  aflected  the  commercial 
credit  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom; 
but  he  sincertHj  hoped  that  that  commer- 
cial prosperity  whioi  had  been  felt  so  ma* 
teriaiJy  here,  would  extend  itself  ulti- 
mately to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
while  he  adverted  to  these  distresses,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  suierings  which  Ireland 
had  endured,  he  could  not  help  noticing, 
hi  terms  of  fai^  admiration,  the  persever- 
ance  and  fortitude  displayed  by  that  part 
of  the  united  kincdom.  The  people  of 
Ireland  had  strugaled  through  every  diffi- 
culty \  and  so  noblv  had  they  home  their 
afflictions,  that  mismrtunea  seemed  to  add 
»ew  vigour  to  their  exertions:  and  he 
could  decknre  without  hesitation,  because 
he  had  himsdf  paid  peculiar  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  at  no  time  did  the  people 
of  that  country  entertain  a  more  aeealous 
attachment  to  their  king  and  constitution 
than  at  the  preaent  moment.  It  was  by 
entertaining  such  noble  sentiments  that 
the  country  would  be  enabled  to  surmount 
the  many  difficulties  bjr  which  it  was  so 
^ievousi  V  oppressed ;  it  was  by  such  feel- 
ings, and  such  alone,  that  this  country 
would  be  restored  to  prosperity.— The 
Boble  lord  concluded  by  observing,  that, 
whatever  diiferenoe  of  opinion  might  exist 
among  their  lordships  upon  various  ques* 
tions  which  might  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament^-however  noble 
peers  might  disagree  in  certain  points,  on 
subjects  relative  to  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal welfisre  of  tlie  nation,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the  motion 
which  he  would  now  submit«««The  noble 
lord  then  moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  which  embraced  all  the  topics  of 
the  Royal  Speech. 

Lord  i*rudhoe  rose  to  second  the  address, 
but  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that 
little  of  what  he  said  could  be  collected 
below  the  bar.— He  remarked,  that  as  the 
noble  earl  who  had  just  set  down  had  done 
full  justice,  in  submitting  the  Address,  to 
the  statements. in  his  majesty's  Speech, 
he  riiould  not  trouble  their  lordships  with 
many  words.  On  the  question  of  our  fo- 
reign connexions,  he  folly  agreed  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  noUe  earl} 
for,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  assorancea 
of  foreign  powers,  it  became  this  countrv 
to  observe  their  peoceedinga  with  a  vigi- 
laateye.    Hebop^at the sametis^e^  thai 
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peace  would  be  continued  to  us,  as  it  was 
the  only  means  likely  to  relieve  our  dis* 
tresses,  revive  our  resources,  and  restore 
us  to  prosperity.  He  would  not  •  detain 
their  lordships  on  the  subject  of  our  ioteri 
nal  situation,  though  it  was  impossible  nol 
to  perceive  that  Uie  distress  of  Ireland 
must  have  affected  this  country.  There 
was  another  point  touched  on  by  the  noble 
earl,  respecting  the  reduction  of  our  mill** 
tary  establishment  as  noticed  in  his  ma^ 
jesty's  speech,  which  must  afford  great  sa* 
tisfaction  to  every  noble  lord,  more  espe« 
cially  when  coupled  with  his  majesty's 
known  desire  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of 
his  subjects  in  every  practicable  way.. 
With  regard  to  those  testimonies  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  which  had  flowed  in  firom 
every  part  of  the  country,  they  required 
but  a  very  few  words ;  jret,  when  it  waacon-* 
sidered  that  the  public  mind  had  latterly? 
been  in  so  agitated  a  frame,  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  their  lorda 
ships  to  hear  such  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  our  glorious  constitution.  Thia 
feeling,  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  was  cou^ 
l^ed  luso  with  declarations  in  favour  of 
religion,  which  showed  that  the  designs 
of  incendiaries  and  atheists  had  failed  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  majority 
the  seeds  of  morality.  This  was  a  state 
of  things  in  which  their  lordships  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice,  for,  while  such  sentiments 
pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  country  had  nothing  to  fear  either 
from  foreign  or  domesiie  enemies. 

Earl  Greyt  in  rising  after  the  noble 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address,  inii* 
mated  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
any  opposition,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  these  noble  lords,  or  of 
what  was  contained  in  the  address  itself.* 
He  most  say,  however,  that  he  could  nov 
concur  in  the  address,  because,  though  he 
had  no  objection  to  make  to  what  it  oon« 
tained,  both  it  and  the  Speech  from  the 
throne,  fell  far  short  of  what  he  thought 
ought  to  have  been  found  in  them.  In 
the  Speech  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
those  explanations  on  the  state  of  the 
country  which  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  throne  at  a  period  like  the  presents 
The  noble  earl  who  moved  the  address 
aaticipated  their  lordships'  concurrence  in 
the  congratulations  offered  to  the  throne 
on  account  of  those  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  attadiment  t ecently  received  by  hit 
Bujesty,  from  all  quarters  of  the  country* 
In  this  anticipation  the  noble  lord  was  per- 
fectly justified ;  becattsot  whaUyer  ' 
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enee  of  opinion  there  nrigbt  exiti  on  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  there  could 
be  none  on  the  subject  to  which  the  noble 
lord's  observation  apolied.  That  there 
were  persons  who  wislied  to  subvert  that 

Sirit  of  lojaltj  which  prevailed  through 
B  country,  and  the  existence  of  which 
noble  lords  now  acknowledged,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true;  but  of  this  he  was  confi- 
dent, that  there  was  not  in  that  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  any  persons 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the 
neasures  of  government,  who  did  not  at 
the  same  time  cherish  the  most  loyal, 
dutiful,  and  afiectionate  attachment  to  the 
throne.  Neither  from  the  part  of  the 
royal  Speech  to  which  the  noble  lords  had 
direetea  their  observations  on  this  subject, 
Bor  from  the  general  languase  in  which 
Um  noble  mover  and  seconder  had  ex- 
pressed themselves,  was  it  clear  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  addresses  to  which  they 
alluded.  Undoubtedly  there  never  had 
been  a  stronger  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion than  that  lately  made  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  That  their  addresses  had 
bi>eathed  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  king 
was  most  true ;  but  it  was  also  true,  that 
the  declaration  of  those  sentiments  had 
been  accompanied  with  expressions 
equally  strong  of  universal  disapproba- 
tion and  of  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to 
the  measures  of  the  government.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  intended  on  this,  as  he 
knew  it  had  been  on  other  occasions,  to 
infer  from  addresses  containing  expressions 
of  loyaltr  and  attachment  to  his  majesty, 
an  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
auch  an  inference  was  directly  contrary 
to  fiict,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  England.  He 
could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  favourable  to  the  ffovemment, 
was,  that  the  system  should  be  changed. 
That  no  indication  of  renoundng  that 
avstem  was  held  out  in  the  Speech,  and 
that  no  recommendation  to  that  efiect  ap- 
peared in  the  Address,  were  circumstances 
which  he  had  to  regret;  but  he  did  hope 
that  both  their  lordships  and  the  members 
of  the  other  House  would  see  the  necessity 
of  compelling  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
reoede  from  the  system  they  had  hitherto 
pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  which  now,  after  six  years  of  peace, 
had  produced  only  increasing  difficulties 
and  distress.  Hopes,  it  was  true,  of  mora 
fiivourable  ciroumstaoces  were  held  out 
HI  ilie  Speech*    It  w«s  stated  in  tfaa 
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I  &peeoh  from  the  throne,  that  Ae  sitoatioa 
or  the  country  was  improving.  With  re- 
spect to  the  revenue,  it  was  ststed,  that, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  toe  amount  had  increasecL  It  wa» 
also  stated,  that  considerable  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  several  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  trade  and 
manufactures.  He  most  sincerely  hoped 
that  these  statements  might  not  be  found 
fallacious.  He  believed  some  brandiee 
of  our  trade  had  recovered  a  little ;  but 
if  he  were  to  speak  from  his  own  oppor*' 
tunities  of  observation,  he  must  say,  that 
there  appeared  to  him  no  prospect  of  ge« 
nerai  amelioration.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  h^  was  most  parti- 
cularly connected,  he  had  not  seen  atnv  of 
those  symptoms  of  improvement  which 
were  aUuded  to.  There  was  one  great 
branch  of  national  prosperity  to  the  state, 
to  which  no  reference  was  made  in  the 
Speech— ^e  meant  agriculture;  and  in 
that,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  as» 
sort,  there  had  been  no  improvement* 
Perhaps  the  depression  was  less  in  some 
other  ptirts  of  toe  country  than  in  that 
with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  but  it  waa 
such  as  to  be  generally  viewed  with  ap« 
prehension  and  akirm.  In  this  state  of 
things  he  confessed  he  could  not  under- 
stand  how  it  was  possible  that  there  could 
be  a  considerable  improvement  in  several 
important  branches  of  commerce  and  ma>« 
nuuictures,  and  an  increase  of  the  poblie 
revenue;  and  yet  that  agriculture,  on 
whichall  thesesources  of  wealthdepended, 
should  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  decay. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  their  lordshipa 
and  the  other  House  of  Pbrtiament  to 
consider  seriously,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  what  was  to  be  done  on 
this  important  subject.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  believed  toat  he  meant  to  recom« 
mend  any  additional  corn  laws,  for  he 
thought  the  principle  of  those  laws  erro- 
neous; but  what  he  meant  to  say  was, 
that  their  lordships  must  devote  to  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  the  country  the  greatest 
attention  and  care,  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
an  increase  of  the  evils  they  already  ex- 

Eerienced.  He  was  sorry,  however,  that 
e  could  not  say,  that  hie  had  heard  with 
equal  satisfaction  what  was  stated  in  the 
Speech  upon  the  events  which  had  occur- 
red in  Italy.  Nothmg  was  there  explained 
— nothing  distinctly  stated  as  to  the  line 
which  the  government  bad  taken  with  re« 
spect  to  tnese  important  events.  Their 
lordships  were  left  completely  in  the  dark 
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•n  a  qa^tion  which  it  was  most  important 
for  them  to  know  at  the  present  moment, 
namely,  whether  the  conduct  of  mininters 
with  regard  to  Naples  had  been  such  as 
became  the  government  of  a  nation  which 
had  been  raised  to  greatness  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  free  constitution.  He  must  re- 
gret that  nothing  had  been  stated  to  sa- 
tisfy him  that  the  course  which  justice  and 
true  policy  dictated  had  been  adopted. 
The  present,  he  was  sensible,  was  not  the 
moment  for  discussing  this  question,  but 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  he  hoped 
Sheir  lordships  would  be  put  in  possession 
•f  such  facts  as  would  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
expressing  his  sorrow  at  finding  that  roi« 
Diaters  had  not  on  this  occasion  taken  steps 
which  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  cha« 
factor  of  the  country— that  tney  had  not 
adopted  measures  which  would  have  put 
ao  end  to  any  prospect  of  hostilities.  The 
apprehension  he  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  stronger,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  question  relating  to  Naples, 
which  had  last  session  been  put  to  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment. Their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect that  the  answer  given  to  that  question 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  because, 
from  what  the  noble  earl  then  said,  it  did 
appear  that  this  country  had  no  accredited 
ttiniater  at  the  court  of  Naples.  This 
atate  of  things  he  believed  still  continued ; 
ao  that  while  the  closest  bonds  of  union 
subsisted  between  this  government  and 
those  powers  styled  the  Holy  Alliance, 
with  that  power  which  was  the  object  of 
theif  threau  there  was  no  British  minister 
eapable  of  carrying  on  the  accustomed  in- 
tercourse between  friendly  states.  From 
the  language  of  the  Speech  it  might  be 
aupposed  that  this  country  maintamed  a 
atate  of  strict  neutrality  with  respect  to 
Naples.  He  did  not  thmk,  however,  that 
atriot  neutrality  was  a  state  which  became 
the  character  of  this  country  when  such  a 
question  was  at  issue— when  a  sovereign 
was  called  before  an  assembly  of  despots 
to  anawcr  for  his  conduct  in  correcting 
aRnes  in  the  internal  government  of  his 
couotry--wheo  he  saw  the  arrogance 
with  which  those  powers,  called  the  Holy 
AUiaace,  had  summoned  the  king  of 
Naples  to  their  bar,  to  account  for  the 
free  constttution  estsl>lished  in  his  coun- 
try, he,  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  could  not 
help  feeling  a  strong  degree  of  suspicion 
an  this  subject,  and  expressing  that  sus- 
ipoum,  thwigh  ho  knew  their  loidshipa 


could  not  at  present  be  prepared  to  dis« 
cuss  it.  In  the  mean  time  he  must  de* 
ciare  his  opinion,  that  ministers  had  not 
{  acted  as  became  the  ^government  of  this 
country,  if  they  stood  by  as  indiffereaS 
spectators  of  the  dispute  regarding  Na» 
pies ;  and  that  they  had  acted  still  woraa 
if  they  had  given  any  encouragement  ta 
what  was  called  the  **  monarchical  prin«> 
ciple,'*  by  which  it  was  pretended  that 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  improfe*- 
raent  in  government  except  what  came 
from  thrones ;  which  was  plainly  saying, 
that  the  shackles  of  despotism  should  be 
for  ever  rivetted  on  mankind.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  creditable  for  mi* 
nisters  to  have  prevented  so  atrocious  an 
attack  on  the  rights  of  nations,  than  to 
have  been  cool  spectators  or  endouragera 
of  it.  What  excuse  could  be  set  up  for 
such  conduct  ?  There  had  been  as  little 
violence  in  the  Neapolitan  revolution  as 
ever  occurred  in  any  event  of  the  kind. 
There  had  been  some  lamentable  occur- 
rences in  Sicily  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  state  of  Naples  threatening  to  other 
countries.  In  short,  no  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  the  attack  on  Naples,  except 
this— that  the  members  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance wished  to  prevent  any  improve- 
ment in  other  countries,  lest  their  own 
subjects  should  look  more  narrowly  at  the 
abuses  under  which  they  suffered,  and  be 
thereby  induced  to  require  some  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition.  Engaged  by 
close  political  ties  with  the  powers  now 
threatening  the  independence  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — with  the  functions  of  the  British 
minister  at  Naples  suspended -« with  an 
Austrian  army  marching  On  the  frontiers 
of  that  kingdom— and-  with  a  British 
squadron  riding  ia  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  appearing  to  be  acting  in  concert 
with  tne  enemies  of  the  new  constitution 
— ^whatever  Che  intentions  of  mtniatens 
might  really  be,  their  conduct,  under  those 
circumstances,  did  certainly  wear  the  as* 
pact  of  giving  encouragement  to  that  des- 
potic alUance  which  had  assumed  to  itself 
a  right  of  censorship  over  every  other  go* 
vel'nnient.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  peace 
would  not  be  interrupted;  but  he  was 
much  more  anxious  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  should  on  this  gr^t  question  be 
preserved  unstained.  Would  it  be  said 
that  ministers  could  not  prevent  the  at- 
tack on  Naples?  Then  Indeed  there 
would  be  little  reason  to  boast  of  the  in* 
fioence  they  posscitoed  in  Europe-— an  tn- 
flaenoe  "which  it  had  been  saidtbeir  splea- 
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did  tuccesses  had  secured— if  the  com- 
bined powers  could  not  be  withheld  or  re- 
strained from  their  wicked  attack  by  any 
remonstrance  of  this  government.— ^There 
were  man^  other  topics  which  pressed  for 
consideration,  but  which  wouia  be  more 
conveniently  brought  under  review  on  auy 
other  occasion  than  on  a  motion  for  ad- 
dressing the  throne  on  the  first  day  of  the 
aession.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  there 
was  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  army ;  but  as 
the  amount  was  not  stated,  he  could  not 
judge  what  degree  of  benefit  was  likely  to 
be  derived  from  it.  He  hoped  it  would 
be  considerable ;  for  it  was  only  by  re- 
ducing the  burthens,  and  conciliating  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  that  the  difficuU 
ties  of  the  country  could  be  overcome. 
He  was  sure  that  by  the  sincere  adoption 
of  conciliatory  measures,  by  placing  con- 
fidence in  the  people,  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  wants  and  tndr  wishes,  and 
bjr  a  departure  from  that  system  of  sus* 
picion  and  restraint  with  whidi  they  had 
of  late  been  treated,  much  might  be  done 
by  any  persons  who  held  the  government 
M  this  country.  He  was  penectly  con- 
vinced, if  it  could  be  made  known  that 
conciliation  ,was  to  be  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  considerable  reduc* 
tions  in  the  expenditure  would  take  place, 
that  the  existing  dissatisfaction  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  He  was  also  certain 
that,  if  it  was  wished  to  preserve  a  free 
constitution  to  the  country,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  that  a  ehange  should  take 
place,  and  that  there  should  be  a  decided 
departure  from  the  militanr  system  which 
ministers  had  adopted. — He  found  from 
the  Speech  that  his  majesty  had  been  ad- 
vised to  express  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  provision  made  last  session  for  the 
civil  list.  When  this  circumstance  was 
only  now  noticed,  their  lordships  surely 
could  not  fail  to  reflect  on  the  singularity 
of  iu  having  been  so  long  deferred.  He, 
therefore,  could  not  help  alluding  to  the 
extraordinary  prorosation  of  parliament 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  tne  last  ses- 
sion. Their  lordships  could  not  forget 
how  they  were  then  dismissed,  without 
any  information  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, or  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  large 
grant  which  they  had  made  to  the  civil 
list,  and  which  was  dictated  more  from 
their  personal  reeard  for  the  sovereign 
than  from  a  consideration  of  the  situation 
of  the  country.-— There  was  only  one  topic 
more  in  the  Speech  to  which  he  should  ! 
«Uude,  and  that  was  what  #aa  stated  rep  t 


spectiog  an  establishment  for  har  itaa* 
jesty:  on  that. subject  he  hoped  the  ar- 
rangements would  be  such  as  justice  re-^ 
quired,  and  as  would  put  an  end  to  the 
question  in  dispute.  If  such  were  the  in- 
tentions of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he 
should  feel  great  satisfaction.  He  only 
desired  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
should  be  consistent  with  justice,  and  cal- 
culated to  compose  the  agitations  of  the 
country ;  with  sincere  joy  should  he  see 
his  majesty's  ministers  changing  their 
system  of  policy,  and  resorting  to  mea- 
sures by  which  the  tranquillity  and  pros^* 
parity  of  the  country  would  be  likely  t» 
be  secured. 

The  Earl  of  Lfoerpocl  observed,  that  aa 
the  noble  earl  had  not  opposed  any  thing 
in  the  address,  but  only  oojected  to  it  for 
what  it  did  not  contain ;  as,  subject  to  thia 
objection,  there  was  no  statement  in  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  which  the  noble 
earl  did  not  approve,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  detain  their  lordships  by  enter- 
ing into  any  detailed  reply.  As,  however, 
he  might  be  supposed  to  acquire  in  the 
statements  of  the  noble  earl  if  he  allowed 
his  speech  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  worda 
on  some  of  the  topics  to  which  the  noble 
earl  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  noticing  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  al- 
luded to  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne^ 
the  noble  earl  had  been  pleased  to  inti^ 
mate  that  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
country  was,  that  the  present  system  of 
government  ought  to  oe  changed.  He 
had  not,  however,  explained  what  ^e 
meant  by  the  system  oi  government,  or 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  change  sup- 
posed to  be  required.  He  was  ready  to 
allow  that  at  public  meetings  a  distinctioa 
was  to  be  made  between  expressions  of 
loyalty  to  the  throne  and  approbation  of 
the  measures  of  government.  That  the 
former  did  not  include  the  latter  he  fully 
admitted,  and  he  hoped  the  time  never 
would  come  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
vices  and  errors  of  the  government  were 
not  separated  from  the  throne,  and  the 
distinction  the  noble  earl  contended  Ar 
maintained.  The  noble  earl  would,  how^ 
ever,  find  himself  much  mistaken  in  the 
opinion  he  had  advanced.  Instead  of 
wishing  for  a  change,  it  was  certain  that 
all  the  thinking  part  of  the  country  ap« 
proved  of  the  system  on  which  the  govern- 
ment was  conducted,  and  would  consider 
any  departure  from  it  as  leading  to  inevitF. 
able  ruin,    fie  was  not  prepared  to  wf^ 
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that  there  liiight  not  have  been  errors 
cbmmitted  in  carrying  on  the  government ; 
b\it  that  the  system  on  which  it  had  been 
conducted  was  erroneous  or  wrong,  he 
never  would  be  brought  to  admit. — In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  noble  earl  had 
next  proceeded  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  internal  state  of  the  country ;  and 
here  he  had  to  complain  of  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  noble  earl;  he  had  to  com- 
plain that  he  had  both  mistaken  the  pur- 
port of  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  and 
df  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  who 
moved  tne  address.  Neither  in  the  one 
nor  tlie  other  was  any  thing  overstated, 
or  any  thing  omitted  that  it  was  proper 
to  introduce.  No  intention  was  mani- 
fested to  blink  the  question ;  no  attempt 
was  made  at  subterfuge  or  concealment. 
It  was  truly  stated  in  the  Speech  from  the 
throne  **  tfiat  a  considerable  improvement 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  half  year 
in  several  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
that  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
the  distresses  which  lately  prevailed  had 
gfreatly  abated.**  His  noble  friend  who 
noved  the  address  adverted  to  this  state- 
ment, and  expressed  his  satisfaetion  at 
the  gratifying  intelligence ;  but  he  did  not 
mean  to  carry  his  congratulations  further 
than  they  were  warranted  by  facts.  But, 
said  the  noble  earl,  the  subiect  of  our 
agriculture  was  kept  out  of  view,  and  our 
agriculture  is  in  a  state  of  depression. 
True  it  was  that  our  agriculture  was  not 
alluded  to  by  name ;  but  the  depression 
under  which  it  was  labouring,  if  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  was  at  least  sufficiently 
fainted  at  in  the  paragraph  of  the  Speech 
which  spoke  of  <*  the  distress  which  still 
{Presses  on  a  large  portion  of  the  king*s 
subjects."  He  would  remind  the  noble 
earl  of  former  discussions,  and  caution  the 
House  and  the  public  against  forming  any 
rash  opinions  on  the  cause  of  the  evil,  or 
proposing  any  plausible  remedies,  that 
iftigbt  increase  instead  of  diminishing  its 
pressure.  The  matter  was  one  of  the 
roost  serious  nature :  it  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  several  years  ago ; 
and  a  legislative  enactment  was  then 
passed  to  meet  a  state  of  things  which  did 
not  now  exist;  The  evil  five  years  ago 
arose  from  a  cause  diflerent  nrom  that 
which  was  now  complained  of,  and  re- 
quired a  different  remedy.  The  prices 
had  then  fallen,  from  importation,  so  as  to 
excite  alarm  for  our  domestic  agriculture; 
and  they  had  fallen  still  lower  at  the  pre- 


sent moment.  But  to  what  was  this  fall 
in  the  latter  case  to  be  ascribed  ?  To  an 
increase  in  our  home  production,  'i'bisy 
if  examined,  would,  he  was  convinced,  be 
found  a  foil  explanation  of  the  fall  of 
prices.  There  had  been  no  importation 
for  the  last  two  years,  so  that  no  part  of 
our  agricultural  distress  could  be  ascribed 
to  a  competition  of  foreign  grain  in  our 
market.  There  was  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing, as  some  did,  that  our  warehousing 
system  had  any  share  in  the  effi?ct  which 
was  complained  of;  and  if  not,  then  the 
inference  was  irresbtible,  that  we  now 
grew  enough  for  our  home  consoroption— 
that  formerly  we  did  not,  and  that  the 
low  price  of  grain  was  to  be  attributed  to 
an  abundance,  or  an  excess  of  produc- 
tion. This  was  his  settled  opinion — an 
opinion  which  he  would  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss and  support  on  any  proper  opportu- 
nity. What  he  would  particularly  caution 
the  House  against  was,  that  they  should 
not  enter  on  the  inquiry  with  the  idea  of 
new  legislative  enactments.  No  good 
could  be  attained  by  such  incessant  le- 
gislative interference.  Things  would  find 
their  own  level  if  allowed  to  remain  free. 
Having  said  thus  much  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  country,  he  wonld 
now  proceed  to  follow  the  noble  earl  in 
the  observations  which  he  had  made  on 
the  posture  of  our  foreign  relations* 
These  observations  were  of  such  a  naluro- 
that  he  could  not  allow  them  to  pass  with-> 
out  some  comment,  though  the  present 
was  not  the  proper  time  for  an  extended 
discussion  or  a  full  explanation.  He  must 
first  set  their  lordships  and  the  public 
right  on  the  real  state  of  the  ouestion. 
The  Speech  from  the  throne,  ana  that  of 
his  noble  friend  who  had  moved  the  ad-^ 
dress,  might  have  been  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently explicit  In  the  Speech  it  wa* 
stated  that  his  majesty  received  '*  from 
foreign  powers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country,  and  that  it  would  be  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  his  majesty  if  the  occur* 
rences  which  have  lately  taken  place  ia 
Italy  should  eventually  lead  to  any  inter- 
ruption of  tranquillity  ki  that  quarter; 
but  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  his 
great  object  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  continuance  of  peace."* 
Thus,  whether  the  tranquillity  of  other 
countries  was  disturbed  or  not,  the  systen^ 
of  this  country  was  said,  to  be  peace :  our 
object  was,  to  maintain  peace,  not  only  for 
our  owo  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  other 
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poweri ;  aodfurdv  nothing  could  be  more 
e^xplicit  than  such  a  declaration.  Inde- 
pendently oi  the  general  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  and  to  avert  war»  which  would 
lead  this  country  to  exert  itself  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  say,  that  he  had  other  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  peace  mentioned  in  the 
Speech  from  the  throne.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  war,  the  system  of  war 
in  which  we  should  be  most  backward  to 
engage*  would  be  that  which  had  for  its 
object  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states.  While  he  said  this  much, 
he  had  never  maintained  that  the  principle 
of  non-interference  could  admit  of  no  ex- 
ceptions; that  there  never  could  occur 
occasions  in  which  we  ought  to  interpose 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  certain  internal 
arrangements ;  or  that  there  might  not  be 
cases  in  which  it  was  not  only  justifiable 
but  necessary  to  do  so  for  our  own  secu- 
rity. All  that  he  would  state  was,  that 
the  standing  policy  of  this  country  was 
peace,  and  an  abstinence  from  intermed- 
dling with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  This  was  not  of  course  the  time 
for  detailed  explanation  or  specific  state- 
ment. There  might  occur  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  though  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  would  enter  on  the  discussion  at 
present.  But  the  noble  earl  had  argued 
for  a  perfect  neutrality  in  all  cases.  ["  No, 
no,"  from  earl  Grey.]  The  principle, 
however,  which  the  noble  earl  tiad  sanc- 
tioned would  be  any  thing  but  neutrality. 
To  adopt  his  recommendation  would  be 
to  take  a  side  with  the  one  party  or  the 
other.  Though  a  party  against  interfer- 
ence, still  it  would  be  taking  a  party. 
See  the  consequences  to  which  this  would 
lead  !  Without  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances that  connected  the  revolution  of 
Naples  with  neighbouring  states^— without 
knowing  how  such  an  event  might  affect 
them— without  waiting  for  explanation  or 
defence,  we  were  to  take  a  side.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who,  in  determining  our 
policy  towards  revolutionized  states,  could 
leave  out  of  his  view  the  circumstances 
by  which  tliey  were  accompanied — he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  loved  revolutions 
for  them8elves-«-he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  viewed  with  the  same  eye  a  revolution 
against  an  oppressive  and  a  mild  govern- 
nent.  In  viewing  such  constitutional 
changes,  he  examined  the  discriminating 
character  of  each  particular  case:  he 
weighed  the  possibility  of  success :   be 


calculated  the  chances  of  improvementi 
and  he  estimated  the  effect  which  the  re- 
volution would  produce  on  other  govern- 
ments. What  two  countries  in  which 
political  changes  occurred  were  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  situation,  and  how 
could  a  common  course  be  chalked  out 
to  both  ?  In  these  circumstances  our  ab* 
stinence  from  all  interference  with  either 
party  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  po« 
licy—- as  to  interfere  would  be  exercising 
a  judgment  without  the  naeans  of  forming 
B  correct  one.  He  would  not  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  subject  at  present :  our  ob- 
ject had  hitherto  been  to  take  no  measure 
but  on  the  principle  of  neutrality ;  and  so 
far  from  interfering,  to  guard  against  all 
interference.— The  next  topic  of  the  noble 
earl's  observations  was,  the  intended  mili- 
tary reductions;  and  he  was  glad  that, 
though  undefined,  they  gave  him  satisfac- 
tion. There  were  circumstances  last  year 
which  required  an  increase  of  our  military 
establishment ;  but  he  was  happy  to  say, 
that  this  year  those  circumstances  were 
altered.  A  considerable  saving  would 
thus  be  effected ;  and  he  would  mention 
it  as  a  drcumstance  that  must  give  general 
satisfaction,  that  the  supplies  of  the  year 
would  now  be  provided  for  without  creat- 
ing any  new  stock.  He  felt  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  peace  we 
could  go  on  without  additional  funding— 
a  degree  of  good  fortune  which  did  not 
happen  to  other  countries,  which  were 
frequently  applied  to  as  subjects  of  disad- 
vantageous comparison. — The  noble  earl, 
in  his  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of. 
ministers,  had  stated,  that  the  prorogatioa 
of  parliament  without  a  Speech  from  the 
throne,  and  without  thanks  for  the  grant 
of  the  civil-list  revenue,  was  without  pre- 
cedent, and  was  in  itself  unjustifiable. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  if  the  noble  earf 
would  refer  back  to  the  year  1785,  he 
would  find  the  same  course  pursued  asaS 
the  termination  of  the  last  session,  and 
nearly  in  similar  circumstances.  Propo- 
sitions that  were  then  submitted  to  the 
Irish  parliament  were  rejected,  and  the 
British  parliament,  which  was  to  meet  for 
the  despatch  of  business  only— in  the 
event  of  their  passing  in  Ireland,^  was 
prorogued  without  a  speech.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  this  precedent,  be  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that,  considering  a  call  of 
the  other  House  would  have  been  enforced 
at  a  most  inconvenient  time  if  parliament 
had  not  been  prorogued,  and  considering 
that  if  the  call  had  not  been  enforced^ 
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there  would  not  Imve  been  a  tufficient 
etteDdiuaoe  of  member  to  receiye  the  ex- 
presfiioD  of  hii  majesty's  thanks,  the  most 
proper  course  was  the  one  that  was  fol- 
lowed. On  the  last  topic  to  which  the 
noble  earl  had  alluded,  be  would  say  no- 
thing. A  proposition  for  a  provision  for 
the  Queen  would  soon  come  from  the 
other  House,  and  it  would  then  be  open 
for  their  lordships'  consideration.  This 
was  all  he  felt  it  necessary  to  observe  at 
present;  for  though  the  noble  earl  did  not 
agree  in  the  general  policy  pursued  by  his 
majesty's  ffovemment,  and  though  he 
could  not  give  his  unqualified  approbation 
to  Uie  Speech  from  the  throne,  it  was  ^et 
a  satisfaction  to  find,that  there  was  nothing 
either  in  the  Speech  or  in  the  Address  to 
which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make 
a  tpeciflc  obiecdon. 

Lord  Holland  saidt  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
Hisobiect  originally  was,  to  put  two  or  three 
▼ery  simple  questions  to  the  noble  earl  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House;   and   he 
ahould  have  confined  himself  to  those  ques- 
tions, if  it  was  not  for  the  topics  that  had 
been  introduced.    At  the  same  time  he 
should  avoid  entering  into  any   review 
of  the   general   system  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  noble  lord  (Liverpool)  had 
professed  not  to   understand  what    was 
meant    by    a   system    of  government ; 
perhaps  he  did  not.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  adopt- 
ing measures  one  da?,  and  abandoning 
them  the  next,  should  find  out  that  they 
had  no  system  whatever,  and  consequent- 
ly bepuzzled  by  expressions  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  tSiey  liad.    His  noble  friend, 
however  (earl  Grev),had  marked  put  dis- 
tinctl7ias  hethougSt,  themeaning  which  he 
attachedjto  the  words.  What  he  meant  by  a 
total  change  of  system  was,  a  restoration  of 
the  confidence  wnich  used  formerly  to  exist 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers;  a 
restoration  of  the  old  English  homely  good- 
humoured  government,  which  had  been  so 
long  abandon^,  and  so  much  impaired  by 
the  practices  of  the  present  administrar 
tioo.    Such  was  the  change  to  which  his 
noble  friend  had  alluded.    It    was  not 
bis  intention,  at  present,  to  point  out  how 
a  contrary  system  might  be  adopted,  but 
there  was  one  part  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  upon  which,  notwithstanding  the 
explicit  commentary  of  the  mover  of  thead- 
dress,  he  should  feel  that  he  was  not  act- 
ing as  an  honett  man  if  be  did  not  express 
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his  dissatisfaction ;  it  was  that  paft  whicli 
referred  to  our  foreign  rehitions.    In  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  the 
speech   of  the  minister,  they  were  told 
tnat  his  majesty  had  received  assurances 
from  foreign  powers  of  the  existence  of 
amicable  relations.    For  his  own  party  he 
could  not  see  what  matter  there  was  for 
congratulation,^ — what  cause  the  people  of 
England  had  to  exult,  because  their  mo« 
narcb  was  not  called  before  the  congresa 
of  Laybach.    Ministers  had  plunged  this 
country  into  wars — they  had  burtnened  it 
with  taxes — and  now,  while  they  were 
taking  credit  for  having  delivered  Europe, 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  enriched  by 
our  losses,  aggrandized  by  the  possessioQ 
of  territories  to  which  they  haa  no  rights 
were  proceeding  to  further  outrages,  while 
we  must  be  content  with  saying,  we  shall 
feel  regret  ifyou  go  to  war,  and  this  shall 
be  the  amount  of  our  remonstrance.    The 
noble  lord  had  amused  the  House  with  a 
set  of  abstract  opinions  as  to  interference 
in  the  government  of  other  nations^  when 
it  would  be  right,  and  when  it  would  not 
be  right ;  but  what  they  wanted  to  hear 
was,  whether  he  approved,  aje  or  no,  of 
the  principles  adopted  by  his  pretended 
allies,  who  were  bound  by  treaty  tocoromu« 
nicate  and  to  consult  with  the  government 
of  this  country.    He  did  not  Hiink,  ill  aa 
the  noble  lord  had  conducted  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  and  almost  contempta- 
ble  as  his  counsels  had  made  it  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  still  he  did  not  think,  that  if 
a  proper  remonstrance  had  been  made,  il 
would  have  proved  unavailing.  Such  a  re- 
monstrance would  not  be  an  interference^ 
with  the  government  of  another  country 
but  an  e&rt  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
those  who  intruded  it.   To  compare  small 
things  with  great,  for  with  all  hts  feeling 
for  Naples,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  her  cause  was  still  inferior  to  that  of 
France ;   but  still,  to  make  the  compari- 
son, he  remembered  that  the  very  same> 
language  which  they  heard  that  day  had! 
been  used  when  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
was  on  his  march  towards  Paris.     He 
would  rather  become  a  party  to  the  infa- 
mous designs  of  those  proud  conspirators 
againstliberty,  than  exhibit  the  meanness  of 
mere  regret  when  successful  interposition 
was  practicable.    At  all  events,  it  would 
be  better  to  say  to  Naples,  we  havebeea 
exhausted  by  wars  until  we  are  able  to  go 
to  war  no  longer ;  these  despots  have  got 
our  money,  and  we  can  only  give  you  our 
good  wishes.    The  present  conditioo  of 
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miDisters  reaiiDded  him  of*  some  verses, 
which  he  knew  not  whether  he  ought  to 
quote  in  that  august  assembly — 

"  The  doctor  understood  tlie  call, 
**  But  had  not  always  wherewithall.** 

Hiis  brought  him  to  the  other  part  of  his 
subject,  it  appeared  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Neapolitan  government,  that 
a*  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1815»  between  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  allies.  It  further  appeared,  that 
Austria  at  present  claimed  the  observance 
of  a  stipulation  in  that  treaty,  which, 
though  not  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  admitted  by  the  duke  of  Cam- 
pochiaro.  It  was  a  secret  article,  by 
which  Naples  was  bound  not  to  make  any 
alterations  in  her  government  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  monarchy ;  and  that  the 
king  was  not  to  introduce  any  change  which 
was  contrary  to  thesystem  [iot  these  powers 
knew  very  well  what  their  system  meant, 
though  the  noble  lord  opposite  and  his  col- 
leagues, did  not  profess  to  understand  it ) 
which  the  emperor  of  Austria  adopted  to- 
wards his  Italian  states.  Now  if  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  aware  of  this  article, 
lie  maintained  that  they  had  dealt  most 
unfairly  with  the  people  of  this  country  in 
not  making  it  known.  They  were  most 
unjust  in  agreeing  to  it,  if  it  was  known  to 
them ;  for  it  was  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
principle  upon  which  they  now  went^-that 
tliey^  would  not  attempt  any  interference  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  any  country. 
But  he  could  not  think  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  aware  of  this  secret  article, 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  they  were  sunk  so  low  as  that,  if  they 
bad  known  it,  they  would  not  have  remon- 
strated against  it  at  the  time.  They  were 
bound  to  do  so  now,  and  it  was  their  duty 
as  the  ally  of  Austria — as  well  as  of  Naples, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  government  of 
Austria  on  the  steps  which  she  seemed 
about  to  pursue  towards  Naples.  He  would 
point  out  a  mode  in  which  such  remon- 
strance could  be  made  with  effect.  He 
would  have  ministers  say  to  Austria  *'  You 
are  now  flush  in  cash,  you  are  raising  large 
sums  in  certain  places,  and  some  English- 
men are  engaged  in  advancing  it  to  you, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  look  anxiously  after 
the  paynrent  of  the  interest  of  their  ad- 
vances. You  are. about  to  commence  a 
crusade  in  a  part  of  Italy ;  but  before  vou 
begin  to  expend  your  vast  sums,  recollect 
that  we  have  a  little  account  against  you— 
be  just  before  you  are  generous,  and  pay 
your  debts."  He  was  reminded  on  this  oc- 


casion of  a  short  passage  in  the  reoowned 
tragedy  of "  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,"  in 
which  the  flatterers  of  that  celebrated  per- 
sonage advised  him  to  follow  up  some  ex-   > 
travagant  project  he  had  taken  into  his  head ; 
and  their  advice  was  exactly  what  the 
servility  of  many  of  the  smaller  powers  of 
Germany  would  give  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  at  the  present  day.    His  flatterers 
thus  addressed  Tom  Thumb. — 
<<  Great  sir,  the  purpose  of  your  soul  pursue.*^ 
But  while  such  advice  was  given,  he  would 
have  the  noble  earl  opposite  say  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor— 
'*  Great  sir,  I  have  an  action  against  you." 
This,  he  thought,  would  prove  a  most  ef^ 
fectual  remonstrance,    and  an  excellent 
hint  to  the  emperor.  What  could  be  more 
natural   than  that,    before  the  Austrian 
government  began  to  expend  such  large 
sums  as  must  be  wasted  in  a  war  with  ^- 
ples,  it  should  pay  us  part  of  her  large 
debt  to  us— a  debt  which,  he  apprehended, 
was  at  the  present  moment  not  less  than 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen  millions  sterling. 
Leaving  such  a  vast  sum  due  and  uncalled- 
for,  he  would  say,  was  one  cause  of  the  go- 
vernment not  having  before  now  paid  the 
dividends  (in  gold  we  understood  bis  lord- 
ship to  say,  but  at  this  part  of  the  sen-, 
tence  his  voice  was  suddenly  lowered,  and 
the  remainder  of  it  was  not  heard  distinct- 
ly below  the  bar.)     We  understood  him, 
in  continuation,  to  observe  on  the  former 
system  of  the  currency  and  the  losses  there-, 
by  occasioned  to  individuals  who  were 
obliged  to  receive  in  payment  a  currency 
of  a    considerably     deteriorated    value. 
When  this,  he  added,  was  the  situation  of 
the  country,  was  it  too  much  to  say  to 
Austria,  that  being  now  about  to  engage 
in  this  crusade  against  Naples,  a  crusade  ' 
which  would  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
fulfil  her  former  engagements  with  us  <*  pay 
us  our  debts,  before  you  show  yourself 
able  to  do  these  things."    This,  he  main- 
tained, was  in  the  power  of  ministers,  ac- 
cording to  existing  treaties,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  enforce.  His  belief  was,  that 
ministers  did  not  wish  for  a  war  on  the  part 
of  A  ustria  against  Naples.    But  it  was  not 
enough  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  the  mere  circumstance  of  not 
wishing  it.    They  should  remonstrate,  and 
say  to  Austria,  on  the  nart  of  their  sove- 
reign, "  I  disapprove  of  this  war,  as  I  dis- 
approve of  any  war  with  Imy  nation  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  such  interference 
in  its  internal  concerns.    I  disapprove  of 
a  war  against  a  nation  vith  which  I  am 
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ronnected  by  treaties,  and '  in  which  you 
cannot  engage  without  destroying  the 
principles  on  which  we  have  acted."  Such 
ought  to  be  the  language  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  should  hold  to  Austria,  and 
•  he  was  satisfied  it  would  not  be  without 
the  proper  effect.    He  did  not  know  what 

f capers  the  noble  lord  opposite  might  be 
ikely  to  produce  on  this  subject ;  but  if 
it  should  appear  from  them  that  this  coun- 
try bad  ceased  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and 
perfectly  good  understanding  with  Naples, 
m  consequence  of  the  late  change  in  her 
government,  he  would  maintain  that  the 
government  of  this  country  had  not  done 
Its  duty.     A  word  from  us  against  her 
present  proceedings  would,  he  was  satis- 
fied, be  sufficient  for  Austria;  and  if  our 
sentiments  were  firmly  and  decisively  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion,  she  durst  not  re- 
fuse her  concurrence.  It  was  therefore  no« 
thing  but  idle  mockery  to  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  that  the  government  wished 
for  peace,  if  the  necessary  steps  were  not 
taken  to  ensure  it.    He  was  sure  that  the 
noble  duke  opposite  (the  duke*of  Welling- 
ton) must  have  felt  (though  none  of  his 
colleagues  ^ad  dared  so  to  express  them- 
selves) mortified  and  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  the  Spanish  constitution  (and  here 
he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing to  say  that  the  Spanish  constitution 
was  without  defects — he  knew  it  had  de- 
fects ;  but  if  he  were  a  subject  of  Spain, 
where  it  originated,  or  of  Naples,  where 
it  was  adopted,  he  would  shed  the  last 
dfrop  of  his  blood  in  defence  of  it,  with  all  its 
defects,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  wrested 
from  him  by  any  of  the  armed  despots  of 
Troppau) — but  he  was  about  to  observe, 
that  the  noble  duke  must  have  felt  morti- 
fied and  indignant  at  finding  this  Spanish 
constitution,  which  had  been  established 
under  his  auspices,  so  violen^  opposed ; 
and  however  much  he  might  di&r  from 
the  noble  duke  on  many  great  political 
questions,  yet  be  felt  it  but  justice  to  him 
to  say,  that  this  country  was  not  more  in- 
debted to  its  valour  and  skill— as  a  general, 
than  to  the  wisdom  he  evinced  on  several 
occasions  in  his  negotiations  with  Spain, 
and  in  conciliating  the  good-will  of  that 
nation  towards  us ;  but  he  acted  on  those 
occasions  with  the  very  government,  and 
under  that  very  constitution,  to  which,  as 
he  had  observed  before,  the  noble  duke 
mast  since  have  felt  mortified  and  indig- 
nant at  finding  the  despots  of  Troppau  so 
▼i  olently  opposed.  It  was  said,  that  these 
revolutions  were  eftcted  by  thei  army. 


He  was  not  a  friend  to  the  principle,  aw  a 
general  one,  that  they  were  the  fittest  in- 
struments for  new  modelling  a  govern- 
ment.   He  was  too  much  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
adopt  such  a  doctrine ;  but  he  confessed  he 
was  glad  of  the  mode  of  change  in  the  re- 
cent instances,  as  it  gave'  another  proof, 
that  those  who  leant  entirely  on  spears 
for  their  support,  would  sometimes  feel 
the  wound  in  their  own  sides.     It  Was 
not  now  a  matter  of  consideration,  h^w 
the  revolution  in  Naples   had  been  ef" 
fected.     One  thing  was  certain— it  was 
a  bloodless  one ;  but  if  it  were  as  bloody 
as  it  was  peaceable — if  it  were  as  little 
calculated  for  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
that  nation,  as  he  was  satisfied  it  was  con- 
ducive to  their  better  government,  still  he 
would  denounce  the  principle  of  foreign 
interference  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  any 
nation,  and  still  less  could  he   support 
such  interference  when  made  by  an  armed 
force. — But  it  might  be  said,  that  we  had 
no  right  to  offer  our  advice  to  Austria. 
He  maintained  we  had.    Austria  was  our 
ally ;  and  was  he  to  be  told  that  if  be  saw 
his  friend  about  to  plunge  into  the  com- 
mission of  some  atrocious  crime,  or  to 
commit  some  cruel  act,  that  he  was  to 
withhold  all  advice  until  the  deed  was  done  ? 
The  advice  would  be  then  too  late,  and 
he  should  not  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend 
if  he  did  not  give  the  advice  while  its  adop- 
tion might  be  of  use.    He  would  then 
say  to  ministers,  "  Give  your  advice  ^  to 
Austria  to   desist;*'  and  if  your  advice 
be  reasonble  she  dare  not  refuse  you. 
But  he  had  lieard  it  said,  that  though 
Austria    could    not    expect  any    direct 
assistance  from  this    country,    she   still 
would  calculate  upon  the  moral  assistance 
of  Eoffland.    Now  this  he  could  not  too 
strongly  condemn ;'  and  it  was  a  great  rea- 
son with  him  for  maintaining  the  necessity 
of  having  the  most  explicit  avowal  of  the 
disapprobation  of  this  government.    If  it 
was  once  known  that  the  British  govern- 
ment were  warmly  opposed  to  any  hostile 
proceedings  towards  Naples,  it  would  soon 
nave  the  effect  of  depriving  Austria  of 
that  moral  assistance  which  she  might 
look  to  in  other  quarters  in  the  absence  of 
a  positive  disavowal.    Let  England  say  to 
her  ally  Austria,  **  I  say  that  your  inter- 
ference is  improper,  and  in  no  one  way 
will  I  give  it  any  support  or  sanction.''-^ 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  language  of  the  Speech  and 
of  the  Address  as  equivocal.  It  gave  iheit 
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lordships  n9  infonnoticm  <ia  tubjecU  At 
most  important,  and  which,  for  aught  that 
was  said  of  them,  it  might  as  well  not  have 
touched.  As  the  speech  and  of  course 
the  address  gave  no  information  on  the 
important  subject  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
he  would  put  a.  few  questions  to  the 
noble  earl,  and  be  hoped,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  lordships,  he  would  answer 
them.  He  would  wish  to  be  informed 
whether  our  ambassador  or  agent  at  Na- 
Dles  was  still  the  accredited  agent  to  the 
Neapolitan  government ;  and  if  so,  whether 
he  had  received  instructions  to  assure  that 

government,  that  this  country  would  not 
isturb  the  state  of  affiiirs  there,  or  give 
any  support  or  sanction  whatsoever  to  any 
such  disturbance  by  any  other  power,  on 
the  principle  of  interfering  ia  her  internal 
arrangements.  His  next  question  was, 
whether  the  secret  article  of  the  treatv  of 
18^^^  to  which  he  hsd  before  alluded, 
was  communicated  to  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters ;^nd  if  so,  was  it  followed  u^  b^  any 
remonstrance  on  our  part ;  and,  if  it  was 
not  then  communicated,  whether  minis- 
ters when  they  became  acquainted  with  it, 
remonstrated  (as  he  thought  they  were 
bound  to  do)  against  any  treaty  in  which 
this  couptry  was  conceroed  conjtaining 
principles  which  we  disavowed     His  next 

auestion  was,  whether  within  the  last  year 
ie  noble  lord  had  applied  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  Austrian  loan,  or  any  part  of 
it,  or  of  the  interest  whijch  we  ought  to 
receive  from  Austria---this  interest  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  once  talked  so  confidently. 
The  Earl  o( Liverpool  observed,  in  reply 
to  the  npble  baroOt  that  the  questions  be 
had  put  involved  subjects  of  such  magni- 
tude t)iat  he  could  nQt  attempt  to  answer 
them  without  going  intp  a  detail,  whicb 
he  was  not  prepared  to  do  at  that  moment. 
If,  however,  the  noble,  lord  should  think 
proper  to  call  for  specific  information  oa 
any  of  the  oointB  to  which  be  had  referred, 
and  shoulil  give  notice  of  a  motion  to 
that  effect,  he  would  be  ready  on  any  such 
occasion  to  go  into  the  subject,  apd  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  the  noble  lord.  At 
present  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  see 
that  he  could  not  well  go  into  such  a 
detail. 

Lord  HoUand  said^  that  the  questions 
which  he  had  put  to  the  noble  earl  could 
not  excite  discussipn  at  present,  or  require 
that  detail  whiph  the  noble  earl  seemed  tQ 
imagine.  He  would,  however,  put  them 
in  a  shape  where  they  mieht  be  answered 
by  ■  single  «  Ay*'  or  "  No,"    And,  first* 


he  would  ask,  were  our  diplomatic  rela« 
tions  with  Naples  changed  by  the  recent 
political  chaises  in  that  country }  His 
next  question  should  be,  whether  the  so* 
cret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1815  were 
communicated  to  ministers,  and  when} 
And  the  third  was,  whether  any,  and  what 
application,  had  been  made  to  Austria  hmt 
year  respecting  the  re*>payment  of  the 
losn? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agun  observed* 
that  the  present  was  not  the  moment  to 

go  into  such  details,  but  that  he  would 
e  ready  to  meet  the  noblelordonthesub« 
ject  on  any  future  occasion,  when  he  should 
think  proper  to  submit  a  motion  respecV* 
ingit. 

Lord  Holland^  after  this  refusal,  wiriied 
the  noble  lord  joy  of  belonging  tp  an  ad* 
ministration  whose  afiairs  were  so  com- 
plicated, as  that  the  bead  of  it  could  nol 
give  an  answer,  ay  or  no,  to  a  few  plaia 
questions. 

Lord  ElUnborough  said,  that  undoubt- 
edly that  man  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  his  country,  who 
could  take  the  most  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting the  calamities  which  ought  bebl 
it.  If,  then,  we  looked  back  upon  the 
state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  who  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  man  capable  of  conferring  the 
greatest  benefit  upon  his  country  P  Nol 
the  noble  general  opposite,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  but 
the  individual  who,  at  its  commencement 
possessed  the  means  of  altogether  pre- 
venting the  war.  He  congratulated  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  the  noble 
baron  possessed  the  means  of  prevenUiig 
a  war,  which  by  many  persons  was  con- 
sidered likely  to  take  place,  not  by  bring- 
ing into  action  the  military  power  of  the 
country,  biu  by  a  few  words  in  the  speech 
^oni  the  throne,  and,  what  was,  still  mone 
extraordiuary,  by  an  application  fbv  the 
payment  of  a  debt!  Surely  the  noble 
baron  must  be  aware>  that  the  only  effec- 
tual way  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  n 
debt  mui^  be,  an  application  from  e 
general  at  the  head  of  an  ampy.  It  cer«k 
tainly  appeared  to  him,  that  every  thing 
had  neen  done  bj  this  government,  wliich, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  proper  ta 
be  done.  The  answer  which  they  had 
given  to  the  Austrian  government,  was 
this,  **  We  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  go. 
to  war;  and  if  you  do,  we  will  give  you 
no  assistai|ce»'*  The  noble  baron  bad 
dwelt  niuch  upw  (he  situation  to  wliii  "x 
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we  wei«  reduced  hj  the  wars  in  which  we 
had  beeo  previously  eoga^ed ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doiibt,  that*  in  the  present 
distressed  state  of  the  country  9  war  was 
a  thing  of  all  others  most  to  be  depre- 
cated, But  was  this  the  moment  which 
the  noble  baron  would  chuse  to  press  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  ?  Surely  that  was 
a  measure  but  little  calculated  to  prevent 
a  war,  which,  if  it  took  place,  was  ex* 
tremely  likely  to  become  general  through- 
out  Europe.  He  was  glaid  to  hear  from 
the  noble  earl,  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
full  bformation  to  the  House  00  the  sub« 
jectofthe  negociations  as  to  thea&irs 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  when  they  should 
be  bsought  regularly  before  the  House. 
He  was  the  more  gratified  to  hear  this,  as 
be  had  apprehended,  from  what  had  first 
fiUlen  from  the  noble  earl,  that  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  on  this  subject*  In  the 
present  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they 
were  as  to  the  causes  of  the  late  revolu* 
tjoo,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  conduct  which  mi- 
nisters had  pursued.  He  wished  the  noble 
baron,  however,  to  state  in  what  terms, 
and  what  precise  form  of  words,  he  would 
frame  that  remonstrance,  which  was  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  war. 

Lord  Houand  s^id,.  tbathe  could  have 
no  objection  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
noble  lord*  The  bnguage  which  this 
country  ought  to  have  used  to  Austria, 
shou'd  haie  been  plain  and  unequivocah^ 
We  should  have  declared  explicitlyi  that 
we  would  take  no  part  in  such  a  war ; 
and  we  should  have  expressed,  openly,  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  not  only  our  disap- 
probation of  the  war,  but  of  the  principle 
of  the  war.>  The  noble  baron  had  said, 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  addressing 
an  emperor  was,  by  a  general  at  the  bead 
of  an  army;  but  he  forgot  that  this  was 
no  longer  the  case,  wlfen  that  emperor  was 
looking  for  assistance  and  aopport  from 
the  party  addressing  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  surprise  expressed  by  the  noble 
baron,  he  saw  nothing  so  preposterous  in 
supposmg,  that  if,  instead  of  the  para- 
graph which  the  speech  now  contmoed, 
there  had  been  one,  lamenting  that  any 
of  the  alliai  should  think  of  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  independent  nations, 
the  condttot  of  Austria  would  have  been 
iofluenced  by  such  a  declaration.  For  his 
own  part,  he  believed  it  would  have  pre- 
vented Auaftriafrommarching;  atallevents, 
they  who  thought  that  it  would  not  have 
kept  her  for.  •  long  tiai|B  beaititittg  and 


vacdllatiog,  knew  very  little  of  Autiiatt 
councils. 

Lord  Elienb^rough  congratulated  the 
noble  baron  and  the  country,  since,  not- 
withstanding the  lamentable  effects  which 
he  had  ascribed  to  the  policy  pursued  in 
this  country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
he  still  thought  its  moral  character  stood 
so  high,  that  a  solemn  declaration  of  its 
opinion  roust  be  imperative  upon  the 
greatest  military  power  in  Europe. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  noble  baron 
had  totally  misapprehended  wbaS  had 
fallen  from  him.  He  had  never  dreamt 
of  ascribing  any  such  miraculous  effect  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  observe^  that  if  one  noble  lord 
were  Austria  and  the  other  England,  it 
would  be  extremely  difiicult  to  determine, 
whether  they  might  or  might  not  be  pre* 
vented  from  going  to  war  [a  laugh]. 

The  Address-  was  agreed  to  nem.  disu 
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The  Qubkn^Liturot.]  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  gave  notice,  that  be  intended 
upon  Friday  next  to  bring  fiorward  a  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  omission  of  the  Queen's 
name  in  the  Litungy. 

Mr.  fVetherett  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  few  observation  relative  to  cev» 
tain  documents,  of  which  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  be  in  possession,  before 
the  motion  of  the  nobU  lord  was  takea 
into  consideration.  He  should,  therefone, 
give  notice  of  a.  motion  for  the  production 
of  such  documents  on  some  day  before 
Friday.  He  was  proceeding  to  state  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  when  he  was  called 
to  order  by 

The  <^^for,>who  was.  satisfied  that  the 
learned  member  would  excuse  him  for 
interruption,  but  nothing  was  so  irrsgolar 
as  to  offer  remarks  upon  that  which  waa 
onW  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  Tiernw  said,  that  it  apfieared  to 
him  that  the  bamed  gentleman  intended, 
in  consequence  of  the  notice  just  given 
for  Friday,  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  certain  papers  previously 
to  that  day.  He  wished,  in  short,  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  such  informa- 
tion as  would  enable  it  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  on  the.  question  whidi  would 
then.be  submitted  to  it. 

Lord  Castiereagh  admitted  that  such 
might  be  tbfi  meaniag  of  the  learnod  gen* 
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t  leaitn  ;^'bttt  if  it  was,  il  would  perhaps  be 
88  well  to  allow  him  to  explain  his  own 
meaning.  His  lordship  was  proceeding 
to  other  remarks  upon  Mr.  Wethereli's 
declaration,  when 

Lord  Folkettone  said»  it  was  competent 
to  the  learned  gentleman,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  move  at  that  instant  for  the 
documents  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  it  was  not  usual  for 
gentlemen  to  give  notices  of  motions  be- 
fore the  King's  Speech  had  been  taken 
into  consideration.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  members 
to  do  so,  but, he  thought  that,  unless  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  msjesty  oucht  to 
induce  the  House  not  to  engage  in  any 
previous  discussions. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  if  the  learned 
member  would  explain  his  object,  he 
would  apologise  if  he  had  .misunderstood 
him.  He  understood  the  learned  member 
intended  lo  offer  some  observations  upon 
the  notice  of  the  noble  lord.  That,  it 
appeared  to  him,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  usual  forms  of  the  House.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  observations  could 
be  made  leading  to  a  discussion,  without 
going  on  to  a  termination  of  the  question. 
If  he  misitook  the  learned  member,  he 
begged  his  pardon;  but  if  he  did  not,  he 
put  it  to  him  and  to  the  House,  whether 
he  was  not  irregular  in  addressing  the 
House  on  the  notice  of  the  noble  lord  ? 

Mr.  fVetherdl  stddf  he  had  been  misun- 
derstood. He  intended  to  move  for  the 
production  of  certain  papers,  which  he 
conceived  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  noble  lord's  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  learned 
member  could  not  make  any  motion  of 
the  kind  without  notice. 

Mr.  IVetherM  said,  that  provided  he 
could  attain  his  object,  the  mode  by  which 
he  did  so  was  quite  immaterial  to  him. 
He  was  ready  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
House.  The  papers  for  which  he  was 
about  to  move  were,  in  his  opinion,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  come  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  noble  lord's 
motion.  However,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  he  was  ready  to 
reverse  the  proceeding,  and  to  give  notice 
for  a  future  day  [cries  of  <<  no,  no,  move 
now,'*].  He  would  then  move  at  once 
for  *y  Copies.  1.  Of  all  Collects  or  Litanies 
in  the  Public  Liturgy  of  the  Church  in 
each  reign,  from  the  reign  of  James  1 
(inclusive}  to  the  present  time,  in  which 
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the  name  of  a  Queen  Consort  has 
inserted  from  time  to  time :  2.  Of  the 
Collects  or  Litanica  contained  in  the 
Liturgy  annexed  to  the  Statute  of  ISth 
and  14th,  Ch.  2.  c.  4,  which  relates  to 
the  King,  Queen,  or  Royal  Family,  toge- 
ther with  the  titles  of  such  Collects  or 
Litanies,  noticing  therein  any  blanks  in 
the  titles  or  bodies  or  such  Collects  or 
Litanies :  S.  Of  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  12th  February  1820,  by  which  Her 
Majesty's  name  has  been  omitted  from 
the  Liturgy :  4.  Of  orders  made  by  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  in  Council, 
relative  to  the  insertion,  omission,  change, 
or  alteration  of  the  names  or  titles  of  the 
King,  Queen,  or  any  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Enj^land,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reicn  of  Henry  8,  to  the  pre- 
sent time."  The  object  which  he  had  in 
view  was  to  place  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  facts,  before  the  motion  of  the 
.noble  lord  came  under  consideration. 
The  private  research  of  many  gentlemen 
had  aoubtless  supplied  them  with  all  the 
information  necessary  to  decide  upon  it ; 
but,  consistently  with  parliamentary  usage, 
no  fact,  when  a  motion  was  made,  could 
be  assumed  as  certain  that  was  not  pro- 
perly authenticated.  It  could  be  no 
secret  that  many  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Queen  of  England  had  a  right  to  have  her 
name  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
church  by  the  law  of  the  lancf  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  To  decide 
the  question  whether  she  had  or  not,  he 
now  moved  for  copies  of  certain  docu- 
ments, all  of  which  were  among  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom.  No  eentleman 
could  come  to  a  fair  and  just  judgment  on 
the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  erasion  of  her  majes- 
ty's name  from  the  Liturgy,  until  he  bad 
investigated  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
country  upon  that  head.  As  the  House 
would  not  be  able  to  perform  its  duty  to 
the  people,  the  King,  or  the  Queen,  until 
the  papers  were  laid  up/on  the  table,  he 
should  now  move  for  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  documents,  the  titles 'of 
which  he  had  just  read  to  the  House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  give  notice  of  the 
motion.  The  learned  member  was  trans- 
gressing the  rules  and  forms  of  the  House. 
He  was  moving  without  notice  for  docu* 
ments  which  nobody  understood.  If  the 
learned  member  thought  there  was  any 
reluctance  on  his  part  to  produce  those  do* 
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cumentf,  he  was  much  mUtaken :  so  far 
from  Jt»  that  his  only  objection  was  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  making  the  mo* 
tion.  He  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
the  country  was  likely  to  improve  from 
the  late  reformations  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  form  of  making  motions  in 
parliament  [a  laugh].  He  was  sorry 
that  the  influence  of  a  right  bon.  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  was  not  exerted, 
to  prevent  motions  which  only  tended  to 
excite  clamour.  For  his  part,  he  was 
not  aware  in  what  particular  office  the 
information  called  for  by  the  learned 
member  could  be  found*  He  had  no 
means  of  judging  precisely  at  that  moment 
whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  concur 
in  the  motion.  Under  those  circumstances, 
he  hoped  the  motion  would  be  for  the 
present  withdrawn.  If  it  was  good  for 
any  thing  it  would  go  to  postpone  the 
motion  which  stood  for  Friday— -it  would 
operate  as  an  absolute  bar  to  iL  If  the 
motion  was  not  withdrawn  be  should  feel 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  moving  the 
previous  question. 

.  Mr.  TUrney  said,  that  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  noble  lord,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  horn  and  learned  member's  motion, 
but  only  to  the  time  of  making  it.  It  was 
most  extraordinary,  that  any  objection  as 
to  time  should  be  made,  when  the  docu- 
ments moved  for  were  those  upon  which 
the  exclusion  of  her  majesty's  name  from 
the  Liturgy  had  been  founded ;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  no  idea  where  those  docu- 
ments could  be  found !  If  that  was  the 
case,  he  should  wish  to  know  where  the 
noble  lord  had  laid  his  fingers  upon  them, 
when  the  order  in  council  was  made  for 
excluding  her  majesty's  name  from  the 
Liturgy?  Now  he  would  only  beg  the 
House  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
question  stood.  The  learned  member 
who  made  the  motion,  was  not  an  ally  of 
bis  (Mr.  Tiemey's);  he  was  the  uni- 
form supporter  of  ministers.  A  noble 
friend  of  his  bad  given  notice  of  a  motion 
for  Friday.  The  learned  member  said, 
that  thera  were  certain  documents  which 
he  wished  to  have  laid  before  the  House, 
so  order  to  guide  his  decision  upon  that 
motion.^  He  thought  he  could  not  form 
an  opinion  in  the  absence  of  those  docu- 
ments. The  noble  lord  opposite  said  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  production  of  the 
documents,  but  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  produced  now.  This  was  as  much 
aa  to  say,  «<  you  must  first  decide  upon 
abe  question^  and  afterwards  yen  may 
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have  the  documents.''     The  noble  lord 
might  if  he  pleased  have  taken  another 
ground,  and  objected  to  any  discussion 
until  the  King's  Speech  had  been  received, 
and  taken  into  consideration.    Instead  of 
doing  60,  he  said,  that  the  question  ought 
not  to  be  agitated  at  present,  as  he  did 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  papers* 
This  was  a  roost  curious  mode  of  reason- 
ing ;  it  was  a  most  singular  objection  to 
the  motion.    He  would  not  have  added 
another  word,  were  it  not  for  an  observa- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
lord.    The  noble  lord  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  would  exercise  his  influence  in 
preventing  certain   motions  from  being 
made.    What  did  the  noble  lord  mean  by 
this  ?     The  noble  lord  had  indeed  influ- 
ence on  his  side  of  the  House,  but  did  the 
noble  lord  think,  that  he  ( Mr.  T.^  could 
have  the  impudence,  even  if  he  nad  the 
inclination,    to   say  to  ant   honourable 
member  that  such  a  motion  shoald  or 
should  not  be  made  I    The  noble  lord  in- 
deed knew  what  his  influence  was  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House;  he  could  turn 
round  to  any  of  his  party  and  say,  "  Sir, 
you  hold  such  a  place,  and  you  shall  lose 
it  if  you  do  not  do  so  and  so."     But 
did  the  noble  lord  imagine  that  he  ( Mr. 
T.)  could  do  this?    It  was  the  tact  and 
trick  of  the  noble  lord  to  represent  the 
opposition  as  an  army  invariably  acting 
under  the  orders  of  a  general.    He  dis- 
avowed the  power  and  command  which 
the  noble  lord  ascribed  to  him ;  if  such  a 
power  were  offered  to  him  he  would  de- 
cline  the  responsibility  attached    to  it. 
Ministers,  indeed,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
command— but  more  of  this  by  and  by. 
All  he  could  say  was,  that  he  felt  flattered 
by  the  attention  of  any  h6nourabie  member 
who  consulted  him  as  to  whether  any  par- 
ticular motion  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
made.     But  he  should  feel  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  went  one  step  further  than 
simply  giving  his  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion.   The  person  so  consulting  was  of 
course  master  of  bis  own  actions.    An- 
other honourable  gentleman,    who    had 
taken  a  share  in  the  discussion,  had  rather 
surprised  him,  for  he  appeared  discom- 
posed by,  and  complained  of,  the  irrita- 
tion which  prevailea  whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing.   Now,  he  would  ask  whether  there 
was  any  thing  more  likely  to  promote 
irritation  than  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord  upon  this  question?    It  appeared  to 
him  tqst  the  noble  lord  had  come  down 
to  the  House  smarting  with  soreness  at 
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oeitain  recent  eventty  and  had  therefore 
detemined  to  say  something  to  irritatey 
not  caring  whether  it  was  upon  the  King's 
Speech,  or  upon  any  thing  else. 

Mr.  WetherM  wished  to  explain  the 
reason  why  he  coald  not  consent  to  with- 
draw  his  motion.  He  presumed  that  the 
noble  lord  hsd  read  o? er,  in  February  last, 
the  documents  which  he  was  liow  desirous 
of  obtaining.  It  was  in  that  month  that 
her  majesty's  name  was  erased  from  the 
Lituri^y;  and  he  could  not  suppose  that 
the  priry  council  would  come  to  a  deter- 
mination on  so  important  a  measure  with- 
out looking  into  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
constitution  regarding  it.  Wnen  the 
noble  lord  said,  that  he  did  not  know  where 
to  find  the  documents,  did  he  mean  to 
say,  that  be  had  not  looked  into  the  lita- 
nies of  the  church  to  know  what  were  the 
rights  of  a  Queen  Consort  before  he  struck 
her  name  out  of  them  t  He  could  not 
suppose,  that  when  the  noble  lord  haiarded 
the  desperate  Tenture  of  striking  the 
Queen's  name  out  of  the  Liturgy  in  which 
k  had  been  constantly  retained  for  the 
long  space  of  two  centuries,  he  was  igno- 
rant where  to  find  the  records  by  which 
the  legality  or  illegalitv  of  it  was  to  be 
defended.  Had  the  noble  lord  nerer  been 
at  the  British  Museum  ?  Or  was  be  ig- 
norant that  the  undoubted,  the  uniform, 
and  the  unbroken  usage,  firom  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  downwards,  was  in  fiivour  of 
the  Queen's  right  to  hare  her  name  con- 
tinued In  the  Liturgy?  He  could  not 
strictly  and  seriously  mean  to  give  a  nega- 
tif  e  to  either  of  these  two  questions :  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  make  hb  present  motion  without 
any  pre? ious  notice  was,  that  he  presumed 
that  ministers  had  carefully  investigated 
each  of  the  required  documents.  Now, 
however,  they  were  to  be  tdd  that  they 
had  come  tod  suddenly  with  Uie  question 
upon  ministers,  and  that  they  had  been 

guilty  of  a  paltry  parliamentary  trick, 
ittt  the  fact  was  not  so :  ministers  were 
not  taken  by  surprise.  Did  the  aoble 
lord  presume,  dkl  the  noble  lord  dare  to 
assert  in  the  face  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  that  his  colleagues  erased  her 
majesty  s  name  from  the  Liturgy,  without 
considering  how  far  they  were  Justified  by 
the  laiws  of  the  country  in  domg  so  ?  If 
he  meant  to  say,  that  they  had  done  it 
imadvisedly— 4md  unadf  isedly  he,  for  one, 
believed  tnat  they  had  done  it— what  a 
censure  did  he  paM  upon  his  coa4|utors 
in  officoi  in  saymg  that  they  had  struck 
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their  pens  through  the  name  of  their 
Queen  without  thinking  of  the  justice,  of 
the  expediency,  or  the  legality  of  the  act  I 
Mr.  Baikurtt  complained^  that  his  noble 
friend  had  been  entirely  misunderstood, 
and  therefore  misrepresented  by  the 
learned  gentleman.  Was  that  learned 
gentleman  so  ignorant  of  parliamentary 
forms,  as  not  to  know  the  diflerence  be- 
tween consulting  public  printed  docu« 
ments,  and  consulune  public  documents 

Sroperly  authenticated?  The  latter  were 
ispersed  in  diflbrent  public  offices ;  and 
therefore,  without  previous  inquiry,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  where  a  man  could 
lay  his  hands  upon  them.  The  right  hon. 
member  was  proceeding  when 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  accepted  a  place  of 
emolument  under  the  Crown,  by  which 
his  seat  was  vacated.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  he  had  been  re-elected?  If  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  worth  5,000/.  a-year, 
under  the  Crown,  did  not  vacate  a  seat, 
he  and  those  around  him  were  totally  tg-' 
norant  of  the  fact.  If  the  office  in  ques- 
tion was  an  office  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  statute,  he  was  also  ignorant 
of  that  fact.  He  suggested  the  conside- 
ration of  the  objection  to  the  right  hon. 
member  himself,  for  his  own  private  be- 
nefit and  convenience. 

Mr.  Bathur^  was  obliged  to  the  hon. 
member  for  reminding  him  that  he  was 
perhaps  subjecting  himself  to  a  fine  of 
500/.  But  before  he  had  given  him  that 
hint,  he  ought  to  have  examined  into  the 
validity  of  his  objection.  Did  the  hon. 
gentleman  know  how  the  office  which  he 
had  now  the  honoua  of  filling  was  appoint- 
ed ?  The  act  of  parliament  under  which 
it  existed  said  not  a  word  about  ditiy  salary 
of  5000/i  a-year;  but  it  said  this,  that 
those  commissioners  who  had  seats  in  par- 
liament should  not  vacate  them  provided 
they  received  no  salarv.  He  was  in  that 
situation ;  at  present  he  received  no  sa- 
lary. 

Mr.  Ttemey  was  aware  that  under  the 
act  of  parliament  for  managing  the  afiairs 
of  India,  there  were  some  commissioners 
who  had  no  salaries ;  but  there  were  three 
who  received  aalaries.  Now,  be  wished 
to  know  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whe- 
ther he  was  one  of  the  supernumeraries, 
as  they  were  called,  or  wss  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Controll  He  did  not 
know  whether  what  he  had  read  in  the 
Gazette  was  correa  or  not;  but  there  he 
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was  described  as  the  president.  If  be  was 
the  president,  it  was  for  the  House  to  de- 
termine, whether  that  place  was  a  place 
of  profit  and  emolument. 

Mr.  Bathurd  replied,  \hat  the  salary 
belonging  to  chat  office  was  in  the  ap- 
pointment o£  the  Crown.  Now,  the 
Crown  had  not,  as  yet,  appointed  him 
any  ssfaiy,  as  be  was  already  in  possession 
of  another  office  under  it. 

Mr.  Tiemey  had  to  congratulate  the 
House  at  last  on  a  piece  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  ministers.  One  of  them  held 
the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  presidency  .of  the  Board  of 
Control— and  yet  only  received  the  emo- 
luments of  one  office ! 

Lord  Milton  had  alirays  understood, 
that  the  late  sir  James  Pulteney,  whilst 
secretary  at  war,  had  received  no  salary ; 
but  he  had  never  understood,  that  on  ac- 
cepting that  office,  he  had  been  excused 
from  vacating  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
it.  The  acceptance  of  the  office  vacated 
the  seat  quite  as  much  as  the  acceptance 
of  the  salary. 

Mf .  Creevey  remarked,  that  it  mattered 
not  whether  a  member  accepting  office 
declined  receivinf^  any  salary,  or  thought 
proper  to  give  it  away.  The  question 
was,  was  it  an  office  of  profit  under  go- 
vernment? If  so,  the  member  of  course 
vacated  his  seat.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  right  hon.  member  had  vacated  bis 
seat,  by  accepting  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Mr.  BathuTst  referred  to  the  act  in 
cjuestion,  which,  he  contended,  did  not 
include  members  holding  offices  without 
salary.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue  upon 
the  question  before  the  House.  His 
noble  friend  had  no  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  motion,  but  he  conceived 
some  delay  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
the  documents  called  for.  They  were 
not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets,  nor  in 
the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  but  must  be  had 
from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Sir  Jamet  Mackintosh  remarlud,  that 
if  ministers  had  not  seen  the  dfbuments 
now  moved  for-— if  they  had  not  entered 
into  that  investigation  of  them  into  which 
they  ought  to  have  entered,  then  in  rea- 
Kty  they  could  not  know  whether  the 
examination  of  them  might  not  be  deci- 
aive  of  the  illegality  of  the   measure  in 

auestion.    If  they  had  exfunined  them,  as 
ley  said  they  had,  irtiat  need  was  there 
of  B  moment's  previous  notice  ?    If  they 
were  not  now  possessed  of  them,  it  was 
VOL.  IV. 


clear  that  they  were  still  ignorant  upon 
what  grounds  the  measure  rested  which 
they  had  adopted  so  inconsiderately  eleven 
months  ago. 

The  Scdicitor^General  said,  that  his 
learned  friend  laboured  under  a  very  erro« 
neous  impression.  He  had  stated  that, 
because  these  documents  were  not  in  the 
possession  of  ministers,  ministers  had  no 
justifiable  grounds  for  erasing  her  majes« 
ty's  name  from  the  Liturgy ;  but  he  had 
been  complet^y  misinformed:  for  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  there  could  be 
no  alteration  in  theLiturgv  without  an 
order  of  council.  He  could  assure  tho 
House  that  ministers  had  consulted  the 
documents  then  moved  for, 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  the  information 
given  to  the  House  by  the  solicitor*general« 
differed  so  much  from  that  given  to  it  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  House 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
it.  The  noble  lord  said  that  the  Queen's 
name  had  been  erased  from  the  liturgy 
after  a  full  examination  of  fdl  %he  neces- 
sary documents ;  whilst  the  solicitor-ge- 
neral,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  con- 
fessed that  the^  had  consulted  these  do* 
cuments,  disdamed  to  rest  upon  tliem, 
and  left  the  matter  to  be  defended  by  the 
order  in  council.  The  motion  was  not 
pressed  by  the.  learned  mover,  from  any 
mtention  of  anticipating  the  debate,  or 
from  any  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion. 
The  noble  lord  had  therefore  taken  a 
wrong  course  in  meeting  it  by  the  pre* 
vious  question.  If  the  principle  were  ac- 
ceded to,  there  might  be  no  objection  to 
some  delay  in  the  production  of  the  neces- 
sary papers.  His  noble  friend,  too,  might 
then  be  induced  to  postpone  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  a  more 
distant  day,  or  he  might,  after  considering 
the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  such  delay, 
find  them  unsatisfactory.  He  himsdf 
entertained  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if 
the  motion  were  now  acceded  to,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
documents  in  the  course  of  a  single 
morning. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ondoxv  was  desirous  of 
stating  the  considerations  which  would 
induce  him  to  vote  for  the  motion  of  his 
learned  friend.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the 
usual  ptactice  of  the  House  to  postpone, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  discus- 
sion of  every  question  until  after  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  had  been  taken 
into  consideration.  This  rule,  however, 
was  not  uniformly  observed,  nor  could  it 
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be  regarded  as  imperative.  He  had 
known  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
it  had  been  departed  from.  He  had 
never  known  a  subject  upon  which  public 
attention  was  so  steadfastly  fixed,  and  as 
to  which  a  speedy  decision  was  more 
desirable.  They  could  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  pursue  a  too  guarded 
course,  or  defend  themselves  too  elTectu* 
tually  against  the  suspicion  of  being  indif- 
ferent to  this  question.  The  motion  for 
the  previous  question  was  a  manner  of 
treatmg  it  which  he  was  afraid  might  be 
construed  into  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
refuse  the  necessary  information ;  but  he 
must  protest  most  solemnly,  that,  in  giv- 
ing his  support  to  the  motion  of  his 
learned  friend,  he  meant  to  pledge  him- 
self no  further.  Whenever  the  question 
to  which  it  was  introductory  should  be 
agitated,  he  should  regard  it  as  a  legal 
and  not  a  poh'tical  question.  He  should 
view  it  witn  the  eye  of  a  lawyer,  and  de- 
termine his  vote  by  the  best  lights  which 
he  could  derive  from  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  historical  research.  It  dia  not 
appear  to  him  to  furnish  topics  for  the 
display  of  party  spirit,  but  to  require  a 
decision  conformably  to  the  rules  and 
analogies  of  law. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  fully 
concurred  in  the  observation  of  the  learned 
serjeant-^an  observation  on  which  every 
member,  he  tnuted,  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  act,  namely,  TOat  the  question  to  which 
the  present  motion  referred,  should  be 
discussed  as  one  of  constitutional  law, 
without  reference  to  party  or  partiality. 
But,^  though  he  agreed  most  fully  with 
him  in  that  feeling,  he  still  must  consider 
the  present  a  most  improper  time  for 
such  a  motion.  An  allusion  had  been 
xnade  by  the  learned  serjeaut  to  cases 
in  which  discussions  on  questions,  inde- 
pendent of  privilege,  preceded  the  consi- 
deration of  a  speech  from  the  throne,  it 
was  true  that  such  cases  did  occur ;  but 
every  member  would  recollect  with  what 
disapprobation  these  very  extraordinary 
motions  had  been  received  by  the  House. 

The  previous  question  being  put, 
**  That  the  question  be  now  put,''  the 
House  divided :  Ayes,  169 ;  Noes,  260 : 
Majority  ai^ainst  Mr.  WetherelPs  motion, 
91.  Mr.  Wetberell  then  |;ave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  renew  his  motion  to- 
morrow. 

List  of  the  Minority. 
Abercromby,  hon.  J.     AUcn,  J.  H. 
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Aste]i,Wm. 
Belgrade,  vise. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Barham,  Jos.  F. 
Baring,  Henry 
Baring,  Alex. 
Barrett,  J.  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Doro. 
Bright,  Henry 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Bury,  vise. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Butterworth,  Jos< 
Baillie,  John 
Bennett,  John 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Boughton,  W.  £.  B. 
Boughev,  sir  J.  F. 
Bentmck,  lord  \V. 
Balfour,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Calcraf^John 
Calvert,  Charles 
Calvert,  Nic. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Clifford,  capt. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Cripps,  Joseph 
Coke,T.  W.jun. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Colburne,  N.  R, 
Concannon,  Lucius 
Coussmaker,  G. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Creevey,  Thos. 
Chaloner,  Rob. 
Dun  das,  C. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Dickinson,  .W. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Denman,  Thos. 
Denison,  Wm. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
EUice,  £dw. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Farqubarson,  A. 
Ferguson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitsgerara,  rt.  hon.  M. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Farrand,  Rob. 
Gaskell,  Ben. 
Gurney,  Hudson 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Graham,  Sandford    * 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
GriifithSi  J.  W. 


Haldiroand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hamilton,  sir  H.  D. 
Harbord,  hon.  £. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heathcote,  J.  G. 
Heron,  sir  Rob. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
liobhouse,  J.  C. 
liornby,  Edmund 
Hony  wood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
King,  sir  J.  D. 
Kennedy,  J,  F. 
Lambton,  John  G. 
Langstone,  J.  H. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lloyd,  S.  M. 
Lushington,  Steph. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  visct. 
Monk,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Moore,  Abraham 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marryat,  J. 
Maberley,  John 
Maberley,  W.  L. 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord 
Onslow,  Arthur 
0*Grady,Standish 
0'Callaghan,J. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Palmer,  colonel 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  Henry 
Pierce,  Henry 
Phillips,  G.  R. 
Phillips,  George 
Plurocr,  Wm. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Power,  Richd. 
Price,  Robert 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Prillie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pym,  Francis 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Ramsay,  sir  A. 
Rickford,  Wm. 
Ricardo,  David 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  Ab. 
Robinson,  sir  Geo. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Ruraboid,  Charles 
Russell,  lord  John 
Russell,  lord  Wm. 
RttSseU;  R.  G. 
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Ramsden,  J.C. 
Smithy  hon.  Robt 
Sioithy  Sam. 
Smith,  Geo. 
Smith,  \Vm. 
Sebright,  sir  John 
Scourfield,  W.  H. 
Scott,  James 
Scarlett,  James 
Scudamore,R.P. 
SeAon,  earl  of 
Staolejr,  lord 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Svkes,  Daniel 
Shellv,  sir  John 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 


TaFistock,  iiiarq.  of 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Ticrney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
White,  Luke 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  Sam.  C. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Williams,  Wm. 
Wilson,  sh-  Robt. 
Wood,  Matthew 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Grant,  J.  P. 
Wetherelly  Charles 


Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at 
THE  Opening  of  the  Session.]  The 
Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that  that 
House  had  been  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
where  his  Majesty  had  delivered  a  most 
ffracious  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  of  which,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
he  had  obtained  a  copy.  [See  p.  1.] 
After  the  Speaker  had  read  the  Speech, 

Mr.  George  Bankes  rose,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect:— Mr.  Speaker;  Id 
proposing  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  of 
acknowledgment  for  the  gracious  Speech 
which  we  heard  some  hours  ago,  and 
which  you  have  at  last  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  to  us,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  any  expressions  of  conscious  iosuffi* 
ciency,  because  I  am  aware  they  are  a 
very  poor  excuse  for  the  presumption  of 
a  voluntary  undertaking,  and  because  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  thing  very  difficult 
in  returning  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
for  gracious  intimations  and  assurances, 
every  way  calculated  to  inspire  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  feeling.     As  one  of  his 
majesty's  many,  many  loyal  subjects,  I 
propose,  Sir,  that  we  approach  his  Throne, 
to  assure  him  of  the  fidelity  of  a  nation 
which  is  sound  at  heart— a  nation  not  so 
intoxicated  by  the  splendor  of  unparal- 
leled triumphs,  nor  so  lulled  to  apathy  by 
the  security  of  a  profound  peace,  as  to 
visit  with  ingratitude  the  promoter    of 
those  triumphs  and  the  procurer  of  this 
bonourable  repose.    In  a  nation  in  which 
all  are  free,  folly  must  have  her  freedom, 
and  mischief  will  mark  her  for  its  tool; 
folly  will  discharge  her  debts  of  gratitude 
by  denying  their  amount— bv  forgetting 
the  danger  from  whidi  she  has  been  de- 
livered, though  ever  when  in  peril  herself 
the  loudest  to  complain  and  the  foremost 
to  despair.    The  spiril  of  mischief  can 


have  no  account  of  gratitude  to  settle 
with  the  peace  maker ;  it  is  a  spirit  ob- 
noxious to  repose ;  in  war  and  tumult  it 
can  be  content  to  hope  all  evil  to  the 
good  order  which  it  hates ;  but  in  peace» 
it  must  counsel  and  contrive  it ;  it  is  then 
that  it  is  seen  wdking  restless  through  the 
dry  places  of  the  land,  instigating  the 
owner  of  each  poor  and  barren  plot,  not 
to  cultivate  and  improve,  but  to  curse  the 
little  portion  he  is  heir  to.    It  was  this 
same  spirit  that  could  heretofore  with 
mischievous  exaggeration  deck  out  the 
avowed  implacable  enemy  of  its  country 
with    irresistible    might,    with    infallible 
sagacity,  and  inexhaustible  resource,  and 
with  prophetic  fervor  could  foretel  the 
stabilitjr  of  all  that  he  should  set  up,  and 
the  ruin  of  all  he  should  denounce ;  the 
same    spirit   that   could   boldly   excuse 
and  justify  all  his  crimes,  or  more  boldly 
could  deny  them.     When  baffled  in  its 
every  hope,  belied  by  every  prophecy, 
this  bankrupt  firm  of  impudent  invention 
has  still  new  fictions  ready  for  new  cre- 
dulity, new  idols  for  folly  s  worship,  and 
honourable  attributes  for  every  new  dis- 
turber of  the  public  quiet.    If  it  be  true 
that  each  several  nation  has  a  peculiar 
national  character  belonging  to  its  inha- 
bitants, the  king  who  finds  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  frank,  a  gallant,  and  a  generous 
people  can  wish  to  exchange  the  subjects 
of  his  government  for  no  others  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  in  fUlfcir  valour  he  is 
renowned    abroad — ^in   their  honourable 
allegiance  he  is  secure  at  home ;  but  there 
are    circumstances    that  will    invariably 
work  a  change  in  every  national  character, 
and  perhaps  the  strongest  changes  are 
the  most  generous  and  the  best.    Such  is 
the  circumstance  of  great  national  success 
in  war — this  will  infuse  a  chivalrous  ar- 
dour— a   zeal  for  enterprise — a  restless 
desire  of  still  finding  something  to  oppose, 
and  something  to  defend — a  chivalry  that 
will  delight  in  the  mimic  circumstance  of 
war,  the  polished  armotir  and  the  nodding 
plume— a  chivalry  that  will  combat  ima- 
ginary oppressors,  that  will  liberate  con- 
victed culprits,  and  commission  them  to 
carry  their  chains  and  their  innocence  to 
the  inspiring  genius  of  its  romantic  his- 
tory.    Such  drawback  to  national  suc- 
cesses in  the  wild  enthusiasm  they  inspire, 
it  may  be  well  for  a  prince,  on  his  own 
personal  account,  to  estimate  before  he 
volnntarily  engages  in  a  war ;  in  defensive 
warfare,  however,  he  can  have  no  option, 
and  where  upon  first  ussuouDg  the  reins 
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of  government,  he  finds  the  kingdoms  of 
his  rule  already  engaged  up  to  tlie  very 
crisis  of  a  contest,  no  alternative  remain- 
ing but  betiveen  perseverance  in  much 
ueril,  or  submission  in  lowest  degradation, 
ne  has  then  only  to  elect  whether  he  will 
choose  to  reign  over  a  broken-hearted 
humbled  people,  who  will  never  infringe 
his  prerogatives,  nor  question  his  rights, 
nor  obstruct  his  functions,  nor  presume 
to  insult  his  person,  or  whether,  dismiss- 
ing all  selfish  consideration,  at  the  risk  of 
the  throne  he  sits  on,  unappalled  by  the 
fate  of  his  neighbour  kings,  then  captives 
or  in  exile,  unintimidated  by  those  at 
home  whose  patriotic    prudence  wquld 
suggest  more  cautious  counsels— whether 
be  willy  disdaining  all  compromise  of  na- 
tional dignity,  rouse  the  ardour  of  his 
empire,  and  dare  to  rely  upon  it.    If  he 
shall  have  pursued  this  course,  and  if  in 
doing  so  he  shall  have  saved  for  his  king- 
doms every  thing,  and  their  honour,  it  is 
no  small  drawback  that  shall  cancel  the 
gratification  of  his  bosom ;  and  could  he, 
at   a  moment  when  'popular  ardour  is 
misled,    resret    the .  deliverance  he  has 
worked  and  tlie  laurels  he  has  planted, 
he   might  perhaps   deserve   that    those 
whose  deliverance  he  has  worked  should 
withhold  from  him  their  gratitude  and 
affection.    The  partial  abuses  of  benefits 
conferred  wiil  not  check  the  further  efforts 
of  beneficent  minds ;  if  they  did  so,  all 
national  improvement  must  stand  still,  the 
illiterate  must  remain  without  instruction, 
because  those  who  had  hitherto  abused 
their  ignorance  are   now  poisoning  ihe 
new  springs  of  their  knowledge.     Unhap- 
pily, this  wickedness  has  not  spared  us. 
It  is.  Sir,  the  «  unkindest  cut  of  all ;"  that 
benevolent,  christian,  good-will  towards 
ipan,  which  bad  spared  neither  toil  nor 
cost,  by  education,  to  enlighten,  and,  by 
enlightening  to  improve,    is  doomed  to 
suffer,    like    the   wounded  bird  of  the 
Poet,  who 

**  Saw  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  which  quivered  in 

his  heart ; 
Keen  was  the  pang,  but  keener  still  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelFd  the 

steel." 

As  one  who  can  share  a  pride  in  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  his  fellow  sub* 
jects ;  who  can  admire  the  zeal  which  ex* 
cites,  and  the  liberality  which  promotes 
it ;  who  can  appreciate  the  laborious  re- 
search which  renovates  pious  endowments, 
long  since  sleeping  with  their  founders  ;— 
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as  one  who  can  pay  the  humble  tribute  of 
his  praise  for  all  that  has  been  done  and 
is  doing  in  this  cause,  I  cannot  but  deeply 
share  their  mortification  who  deplore  the 
base  perversion  of  such  noble  purposes. 
It  is  no  new  thing,  indeed,  for  slander  to 
arraign  all  that  is  high  and  holy ;  but  the 
tongue  of  slander,    however  venomoust 
can  inflict  no  wound,  can  effect  no  punc- 
ture, in  the  character  that  is  sound  and 
whole;  it  is  the  pen  of  the  libeller,  against 
which  innocence  is  no  shield;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  evil  eye  of  discontent  not 
only  envies  its   neighbour's  goods,  but 
covets  its  neighbour's  character,  we  have. 
Sir,  to  dread  and  to  repel  one  general 
levelling  system,  both  of  property  and  of 
good  name«    The  barrier  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  not  fall  down  at  the  first  giddy 
shout  of  the  multitude;  the  high  tribunala 
which  are  its  bulwarks  will  yet  stand,  though 
treason  deny  their  authority,  and  conscious 
guilt  their  justice;  blasphemy   may  rail 
at  the  holy  place,  and  hypocrisy  defile  it 
with  her  pageants,  long,  long  before  the 
dome  will  totter ;  but  the  ruin  must  come 
at  last,  if  the  remedy  be  not  fitly  inter- 
posed.   When  the  league  of  what  is  base 
and  false,  profligate  and  malicious,  shall 
unite  honour  and  integrity  to  oppose  it, 
the  evil  then  works  its  own  cure,  and  the 
remedy  is  near  at  hand  ;  we  know  its  effi- 
cacy, we  have  proved  it  scarce  a  twelve- 
month since.    In  the  shows  and  proces- 
sions of  the  year  which  has  just  expired, 
who  but  must  have  called  to  mind  the  like 
exhibitions   of   the    twelvemonth  which 
preceded  it  ?  The  music,  the  march,  and 
the  banner,  the  meeting,  the  resolution, 
and  address;   those  first  were  the  very 
prototypes  of  these  last  arrays ;  the  same 
m  their  real  origin,  and  in  their  real  ob- 
ject, differing  only  in  their  method  of  pur- 
suing it;  the  first  pursued  its  object  by 
denouncing  the  aristocracy,  the  second 
by  denouncing  the  Crown ;   the  aristo- 
cracy was  then  true  to  itself ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  then  faith- 
ful ;  and  if  the  highest  duties  of  fidelity 
be  now  as  well  fulfilled,  the  country  is  yet 
safe.'— If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  tlie  cares 
of  domestic  solicitude  and  look  abroad, 
the  whole  world  is  to  us  a  scene  of  calm, 
of  tranquillity ;  our  flac  flies  on  every 
sea,  our  busy  industry  plies  in  every  port ; 
our  merchants  are  the  rulers  of  kingdumsi 
our  character  every  where  high,  and  our 
credit  every  where  firm.    If  this  honour, 
if  this  power,  if  this  peace,  have  been 
worth  winning,  we  angaif  Sir,  think  tb^ni 
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worth  eojoying ;  but  there  is  a  consistency 
in  the  perverseness  o£  those  who  refuse 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  measures  which  they 
have  so  loudly  and  indiscriminately  con- 
demned.   If  the  ill-humour  which  has  for 
twenty  long  years  and  more^  so  actively 
despaired  of  the  public  weal,  would  at  last 
confine  the  limit  of  its  despondency  to  its  I 
own  particular  views  and  its  own  private  ' 
endst  content  might  then  rest  at  home,  and 
ia  its  easy  seat  enjoy  the  fire-side  it  has 
defended ;  but  when  the  shout  of  clamour 
is  heard  from  without,  that  well-known 
cry  which  so  loudly  informed  our  enemies 
of  the  exJiaustion  of  our  resources  and  the 
futility  of  our  resistance ;   that  same  cry 
which  so  urgently  demanded  a  reform, 
since  confessed  by  its  chiefest  advocates 
to  be  impracticable  or  inexpedient ;  that 
aame  cry  which  so  formidably  opposed 
any  protection  to  our  agricultural  interest, 
under  which  protection  alone,  daily  labour 
ia  now  eating  its  daily  bread,  as  often  as 
this  cry  of  ill-omen  is  raised  and  is  reiter- 
ated, activity  must  become  a  duty,  and 
the  supineness  of  loyalty  is  a  cowardice  at 
least.    It  is  said  that  there  are  some,  and 
there  are  some  who  have  said  it  them- 
selves, that  on  looking  back  to  the  popular 
demands  which  they  have  sanctioned  with 
their  names,  and  supported   with  their 
abilities,  they  are  now  convinced,   that 
youthful  ardour  had  led  them  to  overstep 
the  line  of  expediency  and  prudence.    It 
might  be  well  if  those  whose  second  and 
better  thoughts  lead  them  to  this  con- 
clusion, would  apply  their  matured  judg- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  future  as 
well  as  of  the  past,  and  would  view  in 
prospect  the  expediency  of  those  measures 
to  which  they  may  now  be  lending  the 
weight  of  their  names  and  of  their  stations 
and  their  characters.    It  might  be  well  if 
tliej  would  remember,  that  the  strong  as- 
sertion is  received  into  teaiy  ears  which 
are  shut  against  the  subsequent  explana- 
tion, and  that  there  are  some  evils,  easily 
inflicted,  for  which  retraction  is  no  redress. 
The  breach  of  that  cordial  confidence 
which  ought  to  subsist,  and  whidi  has 
aubmted,  between  the  several  orders  of 
society  living  under  this  happy  constitu- 
tion, must  be  an  evil  beyond  redress ;  this 
confidence  was  our  strength  in  battle,  our 
union  in  efibrt,  our  hope,  and  our  protec- 
tion. He  who  dissolves  it,i>reak8  our  talis- 
nian«  *<  the  only  witchcraft  we  have  used" 
to  make  of  a  little  island  a  great  nation. 
Sir,  as  a  great  nation  taking  a  diief  place 
amongst  the  chiefest  powers  of  the  earth. 


we  have  new  functions  to  attend  to,  and  a 
new  degree  of  vigilance  to  exercise.    The 
greatness  we  have  so  hardly  earned  wc 
never  shall  willingly  descend  from;   we 
shall  bequeath  it  to  posterity  as  we  won 
it ;  it  is  a  greatness  which  is  no  empty 
name.    This  greatness  is  the  vigour  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  credit  of  our  mer- 
cantile good  faith.    We  have  no  covetous 
craving  to  satisfy,  either  of  riches  or  of 
tcHritory— the  treasury  of  Europe  was  at 
our  feet    when   our  bayonets   mounted 
guard  at  Paris:    we  parted    the  spoil 
amongst  the  rightful  claimants,  keeping 
for  ourselves  nothing  but  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  bo^    From  a  nation  which 
has  so  acted,  no  well-constituted  |;overn-» 
ment  will  fear  aggression,  nor  will  pro- 
voke it ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  his  majesty  receives  from 
foreign  powers  the  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  friendly  dispositions.^^ 
Whilst  we  lament  that  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances   afiecting    the    commercial 
credit  of  Ireland  have  impeded  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  public  revenue  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  turn  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure  to  the  consolatory  balance 
of  new  encouragement  to  our  manufac- 
tures, by  the  recent  improvement- of  our 
trade ;  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  hear 
that  his  majesty  has  been  enabled  to  make 
some  further  reduction  in  his  military  es- 
tablishment.—Sir,    in    adverting  to  the 
proposed  provision  for  the  Queen,  I  ima- 
gine it  will  be  sufficient  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  express  our  humble  ac- 
quiescence in  his  majesty's  recommenda- 
tion ;  and,  without  presummg  to  suggest 
what  line  of  conduct  may  best  become 
others,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  best  become 
me  to  avoid  the  utterance  of  a  single  word 
which  might  provoke  premature  discus- 
sion, and  unnecessarily  disturb  the  unani- 
mity of  our  this  night's  vote.    It  is  in  the 
sincere  hope  and  expectation  of  an  unani- 
mous concurrence  that  I  propose  an  Ad- 
dress consistent  with  the  sentiments  I  have 
declared,  and  with  the  feelings  I  entertain 
of  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  of  ardent 
love  for  our  constitution  as  it  stands,  and 
as  it  has  so  long  stood.— The  hon.  gen* 
tleman  then  moved, 

'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  the  thanks  of 
this  House  far  his  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  throne  :<^To  exoress  the  satisfac- 
tioD  which  we  fieel  in  learning  that  his 
Dujesty  continues  to  receive  from  foreign 
poweie  the  stroDgest  assurapces  of  their 
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friendly  dUpofiition  towards  this  country; 
and  sratefully  to  acknowledge  his  ma- 
jesty^ gracious  intimation  of  the  deep  re- 
gret which  he  should  feel  if  the  occur- 
rences which  have  taken  place  in  Italy 
should  eventually  lead  to  any  interruption 
of  tranquillity  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as 
in  the  declaration  that  it  would  in  that 
case  be  his  majesty's  ereat  object  to  se- 
cure to  his  people  toe  continuance  of 
peace :— To  thank  his  majesty  for  having 
directed  the  estimates  for  the  current 
year  to  be  laid  before  us»  and  to  express 
our  satisfaction  that  his  majesty  has  been 
enabled  to  make  some  reduction  in  our 
military  establishments: — To  assure  his 
majesty  that  we  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  findmg,  from  the  accounts  of  the  public 
revenue,  that  notwithstanding  the  receipt 
in  Ireland  has  proved  materially  deficient, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances which  have  affected  the  commer- 
cial credit  of  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  although  our  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  time  was  in  a 
state  of  depression,  the  total  revenue  has 
nevertheless  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  that,  though  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  increase  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  new  taxes,  the  augmentation 
in  some  of  those  branches  which  are  the 
surest  indications  of  internal  wealth  will 
be  found  to  have  fully  realized  any  expec- 
tation which  could  reasonably  have  been 
formed  of  it: — To  assure  his  majesty, 
that  we  shall  not  fail  to  apply  ourselves  to 
consider  what  new  provisions  it  will,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  necessary  to 
*  make  for  the  Queen,  the  separate  provi- 
aion  which  was  made  for  her  majesty  as 
princess  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1814*,  hav- 
ing terminated  with  the  demise  of  his  late 
majesty ;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  in- 
forming us,  that  he  has  in  the  mean  time 
directeid  such  advances  to  be  made  as  are 
authorized  by  law : — To  express  our  con- 
currence in  the  satisfaction  felt  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  bein^  able  to  acquaint  us  that  a 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  several  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and 
that»  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  distresses  which  prevailed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament have  greatly  abated :— >To  thank 
his  majesty  for  the  assurance  of  his  most 
anxious  desire  to  concur  in  every  mea^ 
sure  which  may  be  considered  as  calcu- 
lated to  advance  oar  internal  prosperity : 
—To  convey  to  bis  majesty  our  strong 
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conviction,  that,  notwithstanding  the  agi* 
tation  produced  by  temporary  circum- 
stances, and,  amidst  the  distress  which 
still  presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  the  firmest  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  that  affectionate  and 
loyal  attachment  to  his  majesty's  person 
and  government,  the  testimonies  of  which 
he  is  graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge 
as  having  recently  received  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  and  to  consider  as  the 
best  and  surest  safeguard  of  his  throne : — 
To  assure  his  majesty,  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  duties  imposed 
upon  us,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  promoting,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power,  a  due  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  of  instilling  into  all  classes 
of  our  fellow  subjects  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  and  for  those  esiablished  insti- 
tutions, under  which  the  country  has  been 
enabled  to  overcome  so  many  difficulties, 
and  to  which,  under  Providence,  may  be 
ascribed  our  happiness  and  renown  as  a 
nation.*' 

Mr.  James  Brc/tone  rose  to  second  the 
Address.  He  said,  that  eventful  times 
had  been  lately  witnessed,  in  which  de- 
structive principles  had  assumed  new 
shapes,  and  menaced  every  thing  valuable 
with  ruin.  He  hoped  such  scenes  would 
never  be  renewed.  He  could  almost  wish 
them  obliterated  from  our  history,  if  it 
were  not  that  their  remembrance  might 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  two  sets  of 
men— one  of  whom  forgot  th^ir  duty  to 
their  country,  in  the  heated  activity  of 
party,  and  the  other  passively  submitted 
to  the  developement  of  principles  at  vari- 
ance with  all  its  interests.  As  to  the  Ad- 
dress which  had  just  been  offered  to  the 
House,  he  did  not  know  what  grounds  of 
opposition  there  could  be  to  it.  The 
present  times  imposed  on  parliament  a 
heavy  responsibility.  He  was  sure  it  was 
the  wish  of  every  honest  man  to  see  par- 
liament take  such  steps  as  would  tend  to 
tranquillise  the  country.  It  was  only  his 
part  to  show  that  the  Address  advised 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  these  times,  when  prin* 
ciples  of  rational  duty  and  conduct  had 
been  so  much  laid  aside,  that  parliament 
should  not  so  descend  from  its  high  sta- 
tion, and  be  so  forgetful  of  its  dignity  as 
to  allow  the  session  to  terminate  without 
attending  to  the  wants,  the  interests  end 
the  business  of  the  nation  [hear!  from  all 
parts  of  the  House] .  He  should  not  have 
mdulged  in  those  genieral  observations^  if 
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facte  had  not  too  strongUr  impressed  on 
his  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  such 
points  in  view.  The  honourable  member 
then  adverted  to  the  actual  state  of  Ire- 
land. He  said,  that  by  a  kind  of  infatua» 
tion,  from  which  no  national  wisdom  was 
at  times  exempt^  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had 
been  for  a  long  time  made  the  subject  of 
short  consultations  and  ill-attended  de- 
bates. Yet  during  the  progress  of  the 
events  which  had  lately  harassed  and  di- 
vided this  country,  the  most  furious  de- 
magogue there  had  not  raised  his  voice  to 
applaud  the  conduct  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  agitate  Great  Britain,  and  who 
introduced  the  new  and  odious  doctrine, 
that  the  same  licence  should  be  allowed 
to  female  conduct  which  the  established 
usages  of  society  had  given  to  men.  It 
did  not,  however,  require  much  research 
into  historv,  to  show,  that  national  debau- 
chery and  national  ruin  went  hand  in 
hand.  As  to  ministers,  he,  for  one,  must 
approve  of  their  conduct  in  the  most  try- 
ing emergencies.  He  saw  in  them  no  de- 
ficiency of  virtue  or  wisdom.  They  had 
acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves, 
and  worthy  of  the  great  glories  which 
they  had  achieved  for  the  country- 
glories  which  he  trusted  would  eventually 
bear  them  triumphant  through  all  the  as- 
persion and  calumny  which  the  spirit  of 
party  had  endeavoured  to  heap  upon 
them ;  but  if  they  failed,  it  was  his  sincere 
opinion  that  they  would  fall  in  the  de- 
fence of  all  those  principles  and  institu- 
tions which  contributed  to  the  national 
safety,  honour  and  happiness.  He  con- 
cluded bv  seconding  the  Address. 

Mr.  Cfuruoen  concurred  in  many  of  the 
general  observations    expressed    by  the 
honourable  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
Address,  and  agreed  with  them,  that  the 
•Speech  from  the  throng  did  not  contain 
any  topic  on  which  there  could  be  any 
material  difference  of  opinion;    but  al- 
though what  it  contained  was  not  likely 
to  provoke  discussion,  yet  he  could  not 
but  remark  upon  what  it  had  omitted.    It 
-vras  not  the  first  time  he  had  had  to  lament 
the  ignorance  which  ministers  showed  of 
the  real  state  of  the  country.    When  he 
looked  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  he 
would  ask,  could  the  noble  lord  opposite 
be  really  ignorant  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests were  in  so  wretched  a  condition, 
that  scarcely    any  abatement  would  in- 
duce the  cultivators  of  the  land  to  go  on 
irith  their  labours?    Knowing,  as  he  did, 
their  privations;    thdr  disappointments^ 


their  sufferings,  he  could  not  but  call  on 
every  man  of  sound  and  honest  feeling 
to   admire    their    exemplary    patience. 
There  were  men,  however,  who  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
loyalty  in  the  country ;   but  the  conduct 
of  a  community  whicn  had  borne  unex- 
ampled hardships  with  an  unparalleled 
spirit  of  endurance,  proved  that  loyalty 
was  not  an  exclusive  possession,  that  it 
was  not  confined  to  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  but  was  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  country.    This  being  the  case,  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  the  Crown,  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  not  expressed  one 
solitary  feeling  of  regret  for  the  fallen 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  spirited  and  hardy  race,  whose  la- 
bours had  previously  placed  it   in    so 
flourishing  a  condition.    He  could  not 
tell  why  this  topic  had  been  passed  over ; 
be  did  not  speak  of  it  as  an  irritating  sub- 
ject, nor  did  he  wish  to  recall  the  events  of 
past  times.    If  he  touched  upon  matters 
of  so  melancholy  a  character,  it  was  be- 
cause he  wished  that  measures  should  be 
taken,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  con- 
ciliate the  operation  of  all  parties,  in  at- 
tempting the  salvation  of  the  country* 
He  had  long  ago  told  ministers  that  they 
were  leading  the  country  to  ruin ;  and  he 
saw  that  their  measures  were  so  partial 
and  confined,  that  in  avoiding  one  evil 
they  necessarily  fell  into  another.  Deeply 
did  he  lament,  that  session  afler  session 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  without  any 
attempt  to  discover  a  real  and  effectual 
remeay  for  such  a  state  of  things ;  yet  he 
still  hoped  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  that 
remedy  to  be  applied.    He  rejoiced  in  the 
temper  evinced  by  the  Speech  from  the 
throne ;  by  that  Speech  he  would  wish  to 
believe  that  the  olive-branch  was  held  out. 
Whatever  might  be  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, it  showed  something  like  a  spirit  to 
conciliate  and  heal,  and  he  hoped  m  God, 
that  such  an  expectation  might  be  realised. 
—The  hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to 
the  subject  of  reform  in  parliament:  he 
stated  that  a  temperate  reform,  such  a  re- 
form as  would  make  that  House  be  re- 
spected by  the  people  (and  further  he 
would  not  go),  was  essential  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  internal  peace,  and  gene- 
ral confidence  and  prosperity.    As  to  mi- 
nisters, they  had  fully  proved  their  inabi- 
lity to  govern ;  never  was  the  community 
so  universally  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  incapacity  of  their  responsible 
rulers  as  at  the  present  moment ;  so  ge- 
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neral  vras  that  feeling,  that  all  ranks  of 
men  looked  to  their  removal  as  their  only 
hope.  Even  the  lojral  addressers  could 
not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  administra* 
tion.  It  was  impossible  Uiat  the  country 
conid  ffo  on  and  pay  the  enormous  taxes 
with  which  it  was  burthcned.  How,  in- 
deed, could  it  be  expected,  that  with  an 
income  so  decreased,  such  an  overgrown 
system  of  taxation  could  be  discharged  ? 
The  whole  landed  property  of  the  country 
at  25  years  purchase  could  not  meet  the 
demand  upon  us.  It  was  time,  then,  to 
promote  conciliation,  and  to  try  what 
could  be  done  to  save  the  country.  It 
could  no  longer  be  said,  **  sufficient,  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.**  No  man 
could  look  on  the  state  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  see  their  means  consumed 
and  themselves  driven  into  pauperism, 
without  raising  his  voice  against  the 
SjTstem  from  which  such  alarming  and  pro- 
gressive evils  flowed.  The  poor-rates 
had  increased  bej^ond  all  precedent ;  it 
was  calculated  that  thb  tax  alone  was  ade- 
quate to  the  whole  rental  of  the  country. 
Did  ministers  think  this  subject  also  un- 
worthy their  attention  ?  It  was  in  vain  to 
avoid  these  subjects ;  if  we  passed  them 
over  to-day,  to-morrow  they  would  force 
themselves  upon  us.  The  only  way  to 
escape  the  ultimate  danger  with  which 
they  menaced  us  was,  to  look  them  now 
faiiiy  in  the  face.  He  was  convinced, 
that  if  the  people  found  that  their  exer- 
tions were  met  by  a  respondent  wish  on 
the  part  of  government,  they  would  bear 
cheerfully  whatever  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  sustain,  until  an  effectual  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  the  grievances  whicn 
destroyed  their  resources,  and  neutralised 
their  industry.  The  hon.  member  con- 
cluded by  repeating  his  earnest  wish,  that 
the  agricultural  state  of  the  country 
ahould  be  seriously  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tieme^  said,  it  was  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction that  in  rising  to  speak,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  on  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  he 
felt  himself  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
troubling  the  House  with  any  amendment. 
He  knew,  from  long  experience,  that,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Crown,  the 
course  always  adopted  in  the  House  was, 
never  to  move  an  amendment  unless  the 
address  con  tainedsomething  which  pledged 
gentlemen  to  an  opinion  contrary  to  that 
which  they  really  entertained.  The  gen- 
tlemen on  his  Bide  of  the  House  came, 
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however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion under  circnmstances  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  disadvantage*  They  new, 
for  the  first  time,  heard  the  Speech,  and 
they  were  immediately  called  on  for  a  de- 
cision. This  was  a  practice  only  of  late 
years.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to 
read  the  Speech  at  the  Cock-pit  the  night 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which 
placed  gentlemen  on  a  perfect  equality. 
Although  he  did  not  mean  to  offer  any 
amendment,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
forgive  him  if  he  did  not  pass  by  the 
Sneech  without  remark.  Taking  it  as  a 
whole,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  provoke 
discussion.  He  never  heard  a  Speech 
firom  the  throne  less  likely  to  call  forth  the 
observations  of  a  friend,  or  to  provoke  the 
animadversions  of  an  enemy.  It  was  as 
moderate  and  correct  as  a  speech,  placed 
by  ministers  in  the  mouth  of  his  majesty, 
could  be  supposed  or  expected  to  be. — 
He  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the 
continuance  of  peace  with  foreign  powers 
was  likely  to  remain  uninterrupted ;  be- 
cause,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  said 
about  the  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  stability  of  the 
finances  of  this  country  depended  on  the 
duration  of  peace ;  for  though  they  might 
uphold  their  finances,  until  circumstances 
produced  a  new  war,  yet,  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  he  could  not 
avoid  looking  to  that  period  with  great 
dismay.  Therefore,  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  find  that  the  friendly  disposition  of  fo- 
reign powers  was  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted. The  next  point  in  the  Speech 
was,  that  his  majesty  observed  with  great 
concern  the  recent  occurrences  that  had 
taken  place  in  Italy.  This  was  not  the 
proper  opportunity  for  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  there.  But  he  thought  the  minis- 
ters of  this  country  woula  not  do  their 
duty  if  they  stood  by,  in  a  neutral  atti- 
tude, and  did  not  prevent  the  great 
powers  from  exercising  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  small  ones.  He  felt  some  mor- 
tification, after  the  millions  they  had  ex- 
pended to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe, 
when  he  found  that  they  were  to  confine 
themselves  to  humble,  to  very  humble 
hopes,  that  that  peace  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  events  which  had 
been  alluded  to.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  different  tone  would  have  been  held; 
and  he  hoped  ministers  would,  in  a  proper 
manner  make  known  to  those  who  were 
likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  £u« 
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rope,  when  ht  found  that  they  were  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  humble,  to  very  humble 
hopes,  that  that  peace  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  events  which  had 
been  alluded  to.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  different  tone  would  have  been  held  ; 
and  he  hoped  ministers  would,  in  a  proper 
manner,  make  known  to  those  who  were 
likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope, that  this  country  would  not  allow 
any  unprovoked  aggression.  Why  had 
not  England  an  accredited  representative 
at  the  court  of  Naples  ?  But  it  was  said 
that  an  agent  had  been  sent,  not  indeed  to 
a  court,  but  to  a*  meeting  of  sovereigns ; 
whose  employment  it  was,  to  summon  other 
sovereigns  before  them,  in  order  that  they 
Aould  give  an  accoan^  of  their  proceed- 
ings. These  matters  would,  however,  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  here- 
after, when  they  had  assumed  a  more  ripen* 
ed  shape.  In  the  next  place  his  Majesty 
expres^    his  acknowledgmetit  for  the 

}>roTision  which  had  been  made  last  session 
or  tbe  support  of  his  civil  government.  No 
person  was  more  ready  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  theClivil  List  tmin  he  was ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  these 
acknowledgments'  came  rather  tardily. 
Recollecting  that  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  rdgn— -looking  to  the  dis- 
te^sses  of  the  people,  and  considering  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  the  Civil  List  was 
provided  for,  it  surely  was  not  too  much 
to  expect  tlmt  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  some  expression  of 
thanks— some  manifestation  of  grateful 
feeling,  would  have  been  directed  to  par- 
liament. He  was  sure  it  would  not  have 
been  unpleasant  to  his  Majesty  to  express 
the  feeling  that  existed  in  his  own  breast ; 
but  It  would  liave  been  extremely  incon- 
▼enient  for  ministers  to  meet  parliament ; 
and,  therefore,  hy  an  unexampled  proceed- 
ing, to  prevent  any  discussion  (not  through 
any  feeling  for  the  honour  or  dignity  of 
the  throne,  but  to  preserve  their  own  iitua- 
tioiis) ,  they  insultingly  dismissed  theHouse. 
-^He  found  that  it  was  intended  to  ^lake 
aome  reduction  in  the  military  establish- 
ment. He  was  glad  to  hear  it ;  and,  when 
.they  knew  what  the  reduction  was,  they 
would  be  able  to  deeide  whether  it  was 
sufficient,  or  whether  a  further  reduction 
ought  not  to  be  made.  Until  that  period, 
he  must  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion 
en  the  sobject«^The  most  important  part 
of  the  Speech  was  that  whieh  related  to  the 
finances*  He  did  not  think,  at  this  time  of 
tlie'  dayi  any  man 'could  suppose  that  a 
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material  improvement  could  be  made  in 
ihe  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The 
revenue,  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  ex- 
ceeded, it  was  sud,  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  on  the  5th  of  January  preceding. 
Undoubtedly  it  did ;  but  every  man  was 
aware  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  would  attri* 
bute  it  to  the  3,000,000/.  of  new  taxes 
coming  into    operation  at  that  period. 
Ministers  felt  this,  and  wentontosay,that 
in  those  branches  which  were  the  surest 
indications  of  internal  wealth  there  was  a 
great  augmentation.    He  would  state  the 
case  thus : — ^Tbere  are  8,000,000/.  of  new 
taxes,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  operation 
on  the  5th  of  January  last ;  but  they  were 
only  in  operation  for  one  quarter,  on  the 
5th  of  January    preceding.     For  three- 
fourths  of  the  former  year  they  were  not 
available.  Those  new  tues  were  calculated 
to  produce'  8,200,000/.,  bat  they  really 
produced  only  2,200,000/.:  therefore  he» 
as.  a  plain  man,  would  say,  that  they  had 
)ost  a  million.    With  respect  to  the  parti- 
cular articles  alluded  to,  th^  statement  of 
increase  was  not  correct.    On  the  wholte 
year  tliere  might  be  an  increase ;   but  in 
the  eorreisponding  quarter  there  appeared 
to  be  a  falling  off.     Now,  why  was  it  ne- 
cessary, in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
to  hold  out  such  a  delusion  ?   It  was  not 
because  expressions  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  were  put  into  the  royal  mouthy 
that  therefore  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  real  situation  of  things  tiiiould  stultify 
himself  by  believing  them  against  the  dic^ 
tates  of  his  own  sense,  and  when  he  knew 
the  reverse  to  be  the  fact.— The  next  sub- 
ject alluded  to  in  the  Speech  was  certain- 
I  ly  a  very  delicate  one— he  meant  the  iur- 
tended  provision  for  the  Queen.    Upon 
that  delicate  subject  the  King  said  in  his 
speech  :-r—^^  The  separate  provision  which 
was  made  for  the  Queen,  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  the  year  1814,  terminated  with 
the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty.     I  have, 
in  the  mean  time,  directed  fravances,  as 
authorized  by    law;  and  it  will,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  for  you  to  con- 
sider what  new  arrangements  should   be 
made  on  this  subject.'*    He  owned  jthat 
this  mode  of  coipmunicatine  that  his  ma- 
jesty  had  continued  to  the  Queei;  the 
35,000/.  a  year  voted  by  parliament  for 
her  majesty  when  princess  of  Wales  ap- 
peared to  him  a  little  remarkable.    He  had 
always  thought  that  it  was  for  the  Crown 
to  recommend  such  grants  as  his  m^esty 
should  deem  proper  for  the  establishment^ 
of  such  branches  of  the  royal  family  aa 
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I  he  Kioj^  thoold  select  and  point  out.    Of 
courtie  it  would  be  for  the  Chaocellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
carrjiDg  the  details  into  execution;  but 
still  the  recommendation  usually  came 
from  the  Crown  in  a  more  distinct  and 
specific  shape  than  in  the  present  instance. 
l*he  manner  of  doing  it  appeared  to  him 
here  to  be  unnecesaarily  cold ;  it  would 
have  been,  in  his  opinion,  better  at  once 
to  have  been  explicit^  and  stated,  fully 
and  unequivocally,  what  were  the  whole  of 
the  intentions  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
towards  the  Queen,  and  by  so  doing  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  painful  and  dbtressing 
subject,  which  had  for  the  last  nine  months 
agitated  the  country  from  one  end  to  ano- 
ther.   Ministers  should  have  avoided  any 
thing  like  ambiguity  on  such  a  subject, 
and  not  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  use 
the  term  **  new  arrangements  ;*'«— a  phrase 
i^hich  looked  as  if  something  more  was 
intended  than  met  the  eye.    It  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  also  expressed  his  surprise 
that  nothing  had  been  explicitly  said  upon 
the  subject  of  agrieolture ;  a  subject  upon 
whichy  however,  his  observations  had  been 
anticipated  by  his  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Curwen)*  Commerce  and  manufiio- 
tures  were  in  a  very  distressing  state ;  and 
agriculture  was  on  all  sides  pressed  upon. 
The  next  topic  in  the  Speech  was  where  the 
King  used  these  words: — *'In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  duties  imposed  on 
you,  you  willy  I  am  confident,  be  sensible 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  promoting 
and  nwintaining,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
of  instilling  into  all  classes  of  my  subjects 
a  renpect  for  Uwful  authority,  and  for 
those  established  institutions  under  which 
the  country  has  been  enabled  to  overcome 
so  many  difficulties,  and  to  which,  under 
Providence,  may  be  ascribed  our  happi- 
ness  fluad  renown  as  a  nation.*'    Now  one 
would  really  have  thought  from  events 
lately  recorded  in  the  gazette,  that  this 
duty  of  inculcating  a  due  respect  for  the 
laws  wa»  almost  unnecessary.    There  "Was 
another  topic  which  the  Speech  dul  not 
omit  to  notice ;  it  was  that  whicJi  spoke 
of  the  satisfaction  which  his  majesty  had 
received  from  the  loyal  Addresses  which 
had  been  voted  to  the  throne  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.     He  was 
glad  that  those  things  had  given  his  majesty 
satisfaction ;  but  it  was  very  remarkable, 
that  the  loyal  Addressers  did  not  express 
affection  or  attachment  to  any  thing  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  man  in  this  country^  but 
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his  mijjesty.    It  waa  said,   indeed,  that 
his  miyesty  bad  received  with  aaUsbctiou 
those  assurances  of  attachBient  to  bis  per« 
son  and  government;  if  by  government 
was  meant  the  Constitution,  they  would 
all  agree  upon  the  subject.    But  if  by 
government  was  meant  the  King's  minis- 
ters, he  would  be  glad  to  be  shewn  the 
single  address  which  declaced  any  attack* 
ment  to  them  or  expressed  any  approbatioo 
of  their  conduct.    He  had  not  seen  in  any 
news-paper,  or  any  were  else,  oue  solitary 
address  to  that  effect*  not  one  which  said 
a  word  about  the  matter.    Ministers  were 
too  modest  to  require  any  such  thing* 
They  shrunk,  no  doubt,  from  thdr  own 
commendation,  but  certainly  their  ability 
for  bearing  much  enlogv  bad  not  of  lata 
been  put  to  the  test  (a  laugh.)    No,,  the 
Addressers  confined  themaeTm  to  general 
expressions  of  loyalty,  and  observatiooa 
upon  the  existence  of   blafphemy    and 
sedition,  along  with  the  old  story  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  PreiB*    But  it  waa 
very  remarkable  that  there  waa  nothing  io 
the  Speech  from  the  throne  ebont  ^Uier 
the  press,   bhuphemy,  or  seditioUf  yet 
those  subjects  bad  been  for  some   time 
agitating  the  country,  and  i^ade  the  pre- 
text for  convening  numerous  meetings. 
It  was  evident,  therefors^  from  the  k^al 
Addresses  themselves,  that  all  men  were 
heartily  tired  of  ministers^  and  wished  te 
get  rid  of  them.    These  Addresses,  how- 
ever, were  easily  got  up ;  they  arose  out 
of  nothing  but  the  failure  of  the  measures 
advised  by  ministers  in  the  last  session. 
For  their  own  convenience*  and  to  recruit 
their  shattered  resources,  ministeiis  tbea 
had  parliament  prorogued*  and  employed 
two  months  in  prevailing  once  rtain  bo- 
roughs and  corporate  bodies  to  vote  what 
they  called  Loyal  Addresses,  while  in  the 
mean  time,  in  many  instances,  where  a  ves- 
pectahle  county  meeting  was  demanded* 
to  animadvert  upon  the  late    measnrea 
of  the  government,  the  sheriff  interposed 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  did  all  in  bia 
power  to  prevent  it.    He  did  not  forget 
that  in  the  discussion  on  the  bil}a  for 
Regulating  Public  Meetings  dnsing  last 
session,   the  advocatca  of  ministevi  bedl 
stated,  that  it  would  add  a  dignity  to  the 
right  of  petition,  to  put  meetings  m  dwt 
purpose  under  the  control  of  tie  sheriff; 
but  now  it  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to 
obstructing  the  right  of  petitioiu     He 
must  say,  that,  in  some  instances,  th^ 
conduct  of  the  sheriff  had  been  quite 
ontregeous.  But* whs ne«trtteoti|igfl.iuiA 
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{Mil  lUowdl  to  he  eMifoied,  whether  i» 
yMf  9t  U/rf  toaftttety  M  they  were  called, 
to  vole  iMtenes  expKMi ve  of  loyalty^ 
<hey  cevld  not  reftain  from  tacking  to 
tlufm  amendmeots  coBdemnatory  of  the 
<90iidoct  oi  miaiitcn,  to  whom  the  coun- 
try waa  awafe  that  it  was  indebted  for 
■KRia  ertia  thaa  to  the  lioentioaMieBa  of  the 
FWi  Efen  so  lato  as  3resterdaT»  one  of 
ifeba  itroiiflfast  toty  coanties  (Oxford,)  was 
ghid  to  mapi  um  amendment  against  them. 
Mk  majesty  had,  however,  veliered  the 
<iwntry  from  any  alarm  which  was  at- 
lemplai  to  be  soainded  by  the  cry  of  bla». 
phemy  and  sedition,  in  not  noticing  these 
topics  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne. 
The  expreasioRS  of  loyalty  had,  however, 
given  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  his  maiesty, 
4ttid  on  that  account  alone  he  was  glad  of 
them  ;  thoogh  he  believed  they  gave  no 
aatislhction  to  any  other  person  in  the 
kingdom* 

l^rd  Cinttereagk  said,  he  did  not  rise 
on  accdunt  of  any  thing  which  had  fallen 
Crom  the  right  non.  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  last ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
ke  had  gone  through  the  several  topics  of 
the  Speech  from  the  throne,  with  much 
candonr,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  temper. 
Be  might  b«  allowed  to  say,  however, 
that  when,  in  an  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, he  had  seen  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man driving  into  the  fidd  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  debate  would  be  a  long  and 
storaiT  one,  and  he  did  not  know  at  what 
period  of  the  momine  they  would  be 
enabled  to  separate.  Row  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  for  all 
that  had  happened,  they  might  as  well 
liave  proceeded  at  once  to  the  ordinary 
bttsinesa,   as    have  consumed  the  early 

Crt  of  the  evening  ill  a  very  novel  and  use- 
s  kind  of  debate.  But,  though  it  could 
not  be  objected  to  the  Speech  from  the 
throne,  that  it  contained  any  topic  which 
could  excite  a  d^Nite,  they  were,  never- 
theless, told,  that  important  matters  had 
been  omitted  which  it  should  not  have 
fMss^  over.  An  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
aito  (Mr.  Curwen,)  had  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  House  the  agricultural 
interests*  He  could  assure  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  government  did  not  look  with 
indiiFerence  on  them  or  on  any  of  the 
interests  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  bound  up ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  distress  of  which  he  spoke,  arose 
more  from  the  intemid  circumstances  of 
tbeeoaat^i  than  th#  itoto  tf  the  laws  as 


they  afieetad  agricfrltore,  and  the  product 
of  the  land.     Ministers  would  be  always 
ready  to  bear  froni  that  hou.  gentleman, 
or  from  any  other,  such  plans  of  relief  as 
could  have  a  practical  result.    Such  sug^ 
gestioos  as  could  be  usefully  adopted, 
when  made  upon  former  occasions,  had 
not  been  unattended  to.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  forcibly  ani- 
madverted upon  the  necessity  of  cultivat- 
ing  that   pacific  system  which  was  so 
agreeably  dwelt  upon  in  the  opening  para- 
eraph  of  the  Speech.    He  could  assure 
him,  that  he  did  not  overrate  the  import^ 
ance  and  value  of  a  continuation  of  peace 
more  than  his  majesty's  ministers  did; 
nor  could  he  have  a  more  fixed  determi- 
nation to  maintain  peace  by  all  the  means 
which  were  consistent  with  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  safety  of  the  countrv.    With 
vererence  to  the  continental  relations  of 
the  country,  he  should  be  happy  at  the 
proper  time  to  give  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man every  explanation  for  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  call.    He  would  then  see 
that  the  fundamental  policy  of  this  conn- 
try,  in  its  late  interconrse  with  foreign 
powers,  was  uniformly  pacific;  but  were 
they  therefore  to  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
other  powers  ?  Were  they  to  be  called  upon 
on  every  occasion  to  direct  and  control 
what  other  atates  might  think  necessary 
for  their  own  interest,  or  for  what  they 
thought  or  felt  to  be  their  own  interests? 
Was  it  to  be  enforced  as  a  part  of  the 
policy    of  this   country,    that  England 
should  interfere  with  whatever  arrange- 
ments  other  powers  should  adopt  for  their 
own  security?  He  was  sbre  that  such  a 
Spirit  of  intermeddling  would  ill  accord 
with  that  pacific  spirit  which  Was  so  well 
described  as  being  the  best  policy  for 
England  to  incolcate  in  her  relations  with 
other  states.    If  this  country  meant  to 
remain  at  peace,  she  must  not  show  too 
great  a  desire  to  intermeddle  with  the 
internal  afiairs  of  other  nations.     Eng- 
land was  a  power  eminently  maritime  m 
her  character,  and  could  only  appear  on 
the  Continent  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
perative  circumstances.     Certainl^r  not, 
without  a  commanding  and  unavoidable 
necessity,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
or  intermeddling  with  arrangements  which 
had  no  reference  to  her  own  interests. 
Whenever  the  proper  time  shonld  arrive, 
his  majesty's  government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  shew,  that  the  language  whir h 
had  been  held  by  this  country,  and  the 
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priaciples  on  which  that  langoage  bud 
been    foaodecU    were  perfectly  consists 
ent  with  its  character.    This,  however, 
he  begged  leave  at  once  to  say,  that  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  Great  Britain 
was  of  necfessity  a  party  to  all  the  deli-> 
bemtions  and  conclusioos  consequent  on 
those  discussions,  at  which  a  British  minis- 
ter might  be  present.     We  had  our  own 
interests  to  watch  over ;  and  in  his  opinion 
it  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  confidence 
happily  existing  among  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  that  they    received  at   their 
meetings  the  ministers  of  powers,  who  were 
not     immediately    connected    with    the 
measures  in  progress ;  in  order  that  their 
respective  governments  might,  neverthe- 
leis,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
exact  nature  of  those  measures.    He  hoped 
he  had  said  enough  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  he  would  therefore  reserve 
any  further  observations  for  a  future  op- 
portunity.—-With    respect    to   what  bad 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  the  House  would 
of  course  expect  the   fullest  information 
from  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  as  his  right  hon. 
friend  might  not  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  rise  in  the  course  of  the  present  even- 
ing, it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  he 
sbortlv  stated  what  was  meant  in   the 
Speecn  upon  that  head.    What  the  Speech 
ihtended  to  icoovey  was   this:  that    the 
revenue  of  the  year  had  not  decreased  in 
com|MLrison  with  the  former  year,  notwith- 
standing the  deficiency  in  the  Irish  and  in 
the  foreign  trade^  at  the  commencement  of 
the.  year,  the  latter  had,  however,  con*- 
aidejfably  increased  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  ;    The  Speech,  it  was  true,  gave 
credit  for  a  part  of  the  increase  of  revenue 
to  the  operation  of  the  new  taxes ;  but, 
indepenaent  of  these,  it  gave  credit  for 
ao  increase  in  that  revenue  itself.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
estimate  of  the  new  taxes  was  3,200,000/. 
and  the  receipts  2,200,000/.   leaving  a 
deficit  of  i,OdO,(k)0/.    Now,  that  was  not 
the  fair  way  of  potting  it,  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman   should   nave  born  in    mind, 
tnat  700,000/.  of  the  new  taxes  had  been 
received  during  the  last  year,  which,  if 
added  to  the  2,200,000/.,  or  as  the  fact 
was,    2,300,000/.  made  an    increase  of 
3,000,000/.  in  the  revenue.    And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  falling  off  of  600,000/.  in 
Irjeland  from  local  causes,  and  of  between 
600,000/.  and  700,000/.  early  in  the  year 
in  pur  foreign  trade,  the  aggregate  amount 
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of  Tcvenae  would  have  been  4i000,000f.; 
from  which  deducting  the  3,000,000/.  nevr 
taxes,  there  would  uive  remained  a  sur* 
plus  of  about  1,000,000/.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  year,  there  was  certainly 
a  marked  falling  o£P  in  the  commerce  ot 
the    country,    but  that  depression   had 
ceased ;  and  looking  at  the  last  half-year^ 
there  was  great  reason  to  entertain  the 
hope  of  a  complete  return  of  our  com- 
mercial prosperity.    Although  every  man 
must  regret  that  there  still  existed  much 
local  pressure  and.distriess,  he  appealed 
to  the  House,  whether,  in  the  situation  of. 
those  districts  which  were  suffering  most 
when   parlian^ent  last  inquired  into  the 
subject  there  was  not  a  marked  improve- 
ment.   Not  only  were  the  wages  of  the 
manufacturers  in  general  increased,  but 
those  wases  were  rendered  more  appli* 
cable  to  the  wants  of  the  individuals,  by 
the  reduction  which  had  taken. place  in. 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    There 
was  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  favour- 
able state  of  things  would    become  still 
more     satisfactory.— Now     with    respect 
to  that    part   of  his   majeet^r's    Speech 
which   related    to  the  provision    to    be 
made  for    the  Queen,   he  did  not   un- 
derstand the    right    hou.  gentleman   to 
make  any  complaint,  but  that  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming  if  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  advised  his  majesty  to  sug- 
gest some  specific  sum,  as  that  which  he 
would  recommend  for  their  adoption.    If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  the 
word  *<  arrangements*'  in  his  majesty'^ 
Speech  meant  any  thing  more  than  that 
which  parliament  might  consider  a  suit- 
able provision  for  her  majesty,  he  was 
much  mistaken.    It  was  more  consistent 
with  the  uniform  practice,   in  speeches 
from  the  throne,  to  call  the  attention  of 
parliament  generally,    and  not  particu* 
larly,    to  such    subjects.     In  messages, 
particular  sums  had,  at  various  periods, 
been  recommended,  but  not  in  speeches 
from  the  throne.    Of  course  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  his  miyesty's  government  to 
propose  to  parliament  the  sum  which,  in 
their  view  of  the  subject,  was  the  most 
expedient ;  and  he  would  therefore  now 
give  notice,  that  on  Wednesday  in  the 
next  week  he  would  make  a  proposition  to 
the  House  on  the  subject.    He  fixed  Wed- 
nesday,  because  Monday    and  Tuesday 
were  days  over  which  parliament  were  in 
the  habit  of  adiouming.    On  Wednesday, 
therefore,  he  should  propose  what  his  ma- 
jesty*8  government  considered  would  be  i^ 
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proper  provision  for  her  majeBty ;  and  it 
would  b^  the  only    proposition  which  it 
was  his  intenUon  to  make  on  that  anxious 
subject; — there   ^^re  other  parts  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman^s  speech  to  which  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  at  that  time  to 
advert ;  although  he  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging the  temperate  character  of 
the  whole  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s 
lemsrks.      On    one   point  however-— the 
separstion  of  parliament-^he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations.     He  could  as-> 
•are  the  right  hon.  gentleman*  that,  if  he 
imaj^ned  Uiat  his  majesty's   government 
advised  the  proro^tion  of  paniament*  to 
evade  the  discussion  of  their  conduct  in 
^hat  or  the  other  Hoose,  he  was  much 
'deceived.     He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
gentlemany  that  nothing  was  more  grati* 
i^iag  to  hiroy  than  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  in  which  the  whole  of  their  con- 
duct might  be  investigated,  and  consi- 
dered with  that  gravity  and  deliberation 
which,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  country^ 
should  attend  all  thcar  proceedings.    For 
himself,  he  could  justly  say,  that  he  had 
never  felt  any  difficulty,  in  the  situation 
of  the  country,  which  had  not  been  con- 
siderably relieved  by  the  application  of 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  the  subject. 
In  recommending  to  his  majesty,  there- 
fore, to  prorogue  parliament,  in  Novem^ 
ber  last,  bis  majesty's  ministers  had  not 
been  influenced  by  any  wish  to  elude  in- 
quiry.   Thejr  had  no  disposition  to  con- 
ceal  any  thing  from  the  House  on  the 
sulyect.   But  the  fact  was,  that  at  various 
acKournments  of  that  House  which  had 
taken  place  prior  to  the  prorogation,  it 
had  bc«n  distinctly  understood,  and  on 
one  occasion,  he  had  endeavoured   dis- 
tinctly to  convey  that  understanding  to 
the  noble  lord  on  the  third  bench  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  vote  of 
adjournment  was  proposed,  in  order  that, 
if  the  bill  then  in  pmress  in  the  House 
of  Lords  should  pass,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  meet  in  pursuance  of  the 
call ;  but  that  if  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  did  not  come  to  that  House,  then 
the  call  would  not  be  enforced,  as.it  was 
not  intended  to  briuff  forward  any  other 
business.    That  was  his  view  of  the  trans- 
action; and  what  he  had  just  stated  was 
flimply  laying  the  ground  on  which  he 
Bhould  be  hereafter  prepared  to  meet  the 
question. — ^Witb  respect  to  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  countrVf    be.  could  assure  the 
right    bou.  gentleman  ^  that  he    was  as 


confident  as  the .  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  could  be,  that  that  loymty  would 
always  manifest  itself,  whenever  cir-» 
cumstances  imperatively  called  for  it* 
He  had  always  been  persuaded,  whatever 
might  be  the  occasion,  that  when  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  were  involved,  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  conn«» 
try  would  assert  themselves,  and  make 
their  voices  heard  in  support  of  the  consti* 
tution.  He  had  always  maintained,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  for  the  country  to 
see  its  danger,  to  make  its  voice  heard, 
and  heard  most  loudly.  Undoubtedly  ha 
did  not  lament,  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  infatuation  of  the  country  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  that  langui^e  had  not  been 
spoken  which  the  right  Eon.  gentleman 
said  was  now  so  intelligible.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  knew  well  what 
was  the  real,  feeling  of  the  country ;— Jie 
knew  well  that  no  minister  had  ever  dared 
to  show  his  face  in  that  House,  and  be^ 
(Lord  C.)  trusted  that  no  minister  would 
ever  dare  to  show  his  face  in  that  House, 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  minister  who  had  really  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  could  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  that  House;  for 
the  people  of  the  country,  he  meant  the 
rational  part  of  the  comnuinity-^that  part 
which  alone  ought  to  possess  any  influence 
over  the  legislature— alwajps  made  its  sen- 
tim^ts  as  distiuctljr  and  intelligibly  felt 
in  that  House,  as  if  the  wildest  plan  of 
reform  that  was  ever  proposed  had  been 
adopted.  He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
ffentleman,  that,  if  he  supposed  that  either 
himself  or  his  colleagues  wished  to  remain 
in  tha  service  of  their  sovereign  a  moment 
longer  than  they  possessed  the  confidence 
of  Uie  House  and  the  country,  he  had  mis- 
taken the ,  men  he  had.to  deal  withf  As 
long,  however,  as  they  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  thdr  sovereign,  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country,  no  difficulty  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  no  taunts 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  his 
friends,  no  apprehension  of  consequences 
personal  to  tnemselves,  should  induce 
them  to  shrink  from  the  discharjg^  of  their 
public  duty.  He  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  felt  it 
no  reproach  to  have  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters not  specifically  introduced  in  the  late 
Addresses,  although  he  thought  it  a  little 
too  much^tp  say,  that  the  eovernment  had 
influenced  the  sherifllB  in  the  mode  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  ofiice;  that 
was  to  pay  but  a.poor.cQmplim^ut  to  the 
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Mtffir  of  the  eotttttty.    It  w«uldl  indeed 
Mtve  MM  a  feproacfti  to  Mb  awjei^*>  wi* 
nisleriy  i^  et  a  moment  wfiett  the  mett 
veluaible  intereste  ef  the  constitvtiwi  were 
•t  ■Cekei  through  tlie  tapioeBew  of  the 
cood^'-^iid  the  activity  of  the  bed,  they 
bed  net  cmlied  vpoo  the  rstiottel  pert  of 
the  oottDtry  to  conra  forwerd  to  vindmte 
ks  «heractei^''-4md  meinteitt  ite  iiMtitu«» 
lioiie.    They  were  not  surely  opes  to  ro^ 
proeoh  thet,  whea  the  priooipel  clatMi  of 
the  oommanity  were  enniged  in  testifying 
their  loyalty,   their  did  not  press  npon 
Shees  any  particular  app^ohation  of  the 
measures   of  eainistera*    Their  conduct 
kk  thst^  respect  furnished  a  striking  con- 
traat  to  that  of  some  of  their  opponents* 
irho  never  eoold  afford  a  deohiration  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  throne  afidattachinent 
to  theconstrtatlioa,  when  both  w«re  threat* 
ened  by  the  seheMes  of  the  disalB^ledi 
wiihoiit  coreastottoflf  for  a  change  of  the 
goremmenl^^WheUier  or  not  parliament 
considered  such  a  change  desirable^  was 
net  the  sabiect  ef  the  present  discnsarom 
A»  osrly  (ky  would  probaMy  set  that 
question  in  a  clear  lieht.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (whom,  aluiongh  he  disclaimed 
being  the  head  of  a  party,  or  Ant  he  pos- 
aessed  any  influence  beyond  that  of  an  in* 
diridaal  member  of  parliament  he  had 
certaiiily  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion 
marshalling  his  forces  with  the  avthority 
of  a  leader)  might  brinff  that  stthject  «n- 
der  diseossion,  than  which  no  onis  c6u>ld 
beindre  expedient  or  moreconstftutiooal, 
whenerer  it  appeared  that  the  serrants  of 
the  Grown  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
HoiMie.    The  short  question  would  then 
bei  whether  a  change  of  his  majesty's 
gorernment  should  take  place,    with  a 
new  of  substituting  the  right  hon*  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends  for  his  majesty's 
present    ministers?     That    question    he 
6hou4d  be  most  happy  to  meet  at  tlMe  pro- 
per time.    He  tnlsted  be  did  not  look  to 
its  agitation  with  unbecoming  presump- 
tion ;  but  be  felt  himself  perfectly  prepar- 
ed to  state  to  the  House  the  grounds  on 
ivbich    his    majesty's    present   ministers 
hoped  they  should  ^Otinne  to  receive  the 
^sanction  and  support  of  pai^iamentw    If 
that  sanction  and  support  were  withdrawn, 
that  step  would,  of  course,  determine  the 
fate  of  his  majesty's  present  government. 
He  was  sure  that  the  House  would  decide 
to  wisdom,    ff  thetr  decision  should  throve 
unfisnronrable  to  him,  he  would  bow  to 
it  with  that  sentiment  of  respect  which 
wovdd  b^ome  lumi,    H«  coiifteed»  how'- 
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0v<»,  Ihsl  heentertabad  no  miatrawt  mhmt^ 
ever  of  the  issve  of  the  contest:  and  htf 
was  tbcrefoi^  fully  prepared  and  anxiout 
to  useet  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when- 
erer he  might  think  proper  to  make  sucb 
a  pvsposition  as  would  allow  of  the  deter* 
mmation  of  the  question  between  them. 

Lord  F^keetime  observed^  that  how« 
ever  much  provoked  to  do  So  by  some  of 
the  topiN»  which  the  noble  lord  had  intro- 
daced  in  hia  speech,  he  would  not  detatn 
the  House  far  any  length  of  time.    Hc^ 
certmnly  did  not  entertain  mtfch  hope^ 
thfft  the  cowntvy  wouM  get  rid  of  the  noble 
lord,  if  it  depended  on  that  House.    $o 
hmg  as  the  influence  of  government  waa 
exercised  in    that  House — ^that  was,  so 
long  an  the  House  was  constituted  as  ic 
was^  so  long  he  had  no  doubt  the  noble 
lard  would  enjoy  the  confidence  and  sup* 
port  of  that  House,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  the  country.    He  dared  to  say,  the 
Aeide   lord,    or  his  right  hou.   friends, 
eottid  shew  them  in  black  and  white  how 
well  their  trust  in  the  confidence  of  the 
House  was  founded.   He  dared  to  say  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Treasury,  if  they  ex*;* 
htbited  the  correspondence  which  usually 
took  place  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
Bleat,    could  afford  a  very  satismdory 
reason  for  the  expectation  of  mnnsters  on 
the  subjects     But,    if    the  noble  lord 
relied  on  the  confidence  of  the  country— 
if  he  thought,  that  because,  be  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  and  of  that 
House,  he  therefore  posseraed  the  <^on« 
fidence  of  the  country,  he  would  find  that 
he  was  very  much  mistaken.    The  events 
of  the  last  three  months  ought  to  convince 
the  noble  lord  of  his  error,    if  he  kup« 
posed  that  he  and  his  friends  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country.     At  no 
period  of  our  history  had  half,  or  even  a 
tithe  of  the  number  of  public   meetings 
taken  place,  that  had  been  held  within  the 
period  he  had  mentioned  ;  and  at  every 
one  of  those  meetings,   held  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  public  discntsion, 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  and    his 
colleagues    had    experienced    the    most 
unequivocal  reprobation.     That  a  num- 
ber of  what  were  called  Loyal  Addresses 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  Crown,  he  knew 
perfectly  well ;  but  they  had  been  voted 
in  secret,  among  gentlemen  who  were  pro- 
foseed  supporters  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, although  not  one  of  them  had 
ventured  to  express  any  opinion  of  the 
measures  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  col^ 
leagues.    Exprcssfoos  of  loyalty  eaiiiiojp 
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iQ  tttch  a  way  iRere  oot  «f  much  valse. 
In  his  4!on8cience  he  believed  that    hit 
mUesiy   knew  Dothiog  of  the    way    in 
which  thefte  Addmses  were  got  up ;  and 
•f  this  be  was  peisuaded,  that  smne  of 
them  contained   ^xpressionsy    which,    if 
repeated  to  his  majesty,  would  iocur  his 
reprehension.     And  here  he  must  say, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
eztFsordinaiy  than  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  shou4d 
lake  up^  himself  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  various  Addresses  ;  and  to  detennine 
that  he  would   piesent  ooe,  because  it 
contained  what  he    oonsideied  dutiful, 
loyal,  and  affectionate  evprewions ;    and 
withhold    auother,    because   it   «hi|r^ 
vdnisiters  with  wanting  the  confidence  of 
the  country.    He  highly  disapproved  of 
this  selectmn*  both  because  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional,  and  because  it   was   unfair 
towaids  his  romeaty,  as  it  afforded  Mm 
•nly  one  view  of  the  question.    The  noUe 
Secsretaiy  of  St;aCe  for  the  Soiue  Dcp^nt^^ 
ment,  in  the  course  of  his  selections,  hud 
selected  one  address,  which  bad  latelf 
beau  published  in  thegazette»  andwUcfa» 
if  it  had  appeared  in  any  uAer  paper, 
would  unquesti^uably  have  called  down 
the  punishment  of    that  Bouse»  .  This 
address  professed  to  proceed  from  a  set 
of  clergymen*     It  ^ted  that  the  Ad^ 
dressers  **  had  witness^  with  much  regvet 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  eo  prevalent  in 
the  country,  and  esoecially  the  violent 
and   uuoonstittttional    speeohss    of  the 
Opposition  in  both  Houses  of  parliament ; 
and  that  they  could  not  fcAaui  from  ex* 
pressing  their  indignation  at  the  insolenee 
of  certain  niembevs  of  the  lOpposttion  en 
the  pnarogation  of  pailiament;  persuaded 
SM  they  were  that  if  snch  condnet  wet* 
to  pnss  vnnotioed  in  the  repieaentatiras 
of  the  people,  that  nothing  Ims  than  ge- 
oeral  sedition  eouSd  be  eipected  in  the 
eountry."    Snch  wene  the  style  sod  lan^ 
Mage  of  the  Addresses  wbieh  the  eieUe 
§«cretary  of  State  for  thie  Hone  Depart- 
ment took  upon  himself  U^  aeleet  for  pisbii 
Iseation  in  tne  gaxette.     Sneb  was  the 
respect  which  those  Addrenem  exhibited 
fi»r  the  oanstitttted  anljiofsties.   And  then 
the  eountry  wene  told  of  the  JiceotisMaf 
netfs  of  the  Press!    With  respect  to  ithe 
Speech  from  the  throne,  these  was  not 
mittch  in  it  to  €Bjn\  at  lliaieteffshad  pwr- 
pomtij  mads  it  express  as  little  as  possible. 
Thim  was  the  neceasaiy  consequence  of 
frbet  he  could  not  but  consider  a  giunt 
ioDovution;  namely,  that  ofjetumingan 
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Addresi,  immediately  after  the  deltmy  of 
the  Speech.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Quesp 
Anne,  another  course  waa  pursued,  more 
oonsoaiut  tp  common  sense '  and  to  the 
respect  due  to  the  Crown.  When  purlin- 
ment  was  4>pened  with  '%  Speech  from  the 
throne,  instead  of  inatantiy  replying  t» 
all  the  topics  of  the  Speech,  time  wnn 
taken  for  cnnstderatioA,  nnd  the  answer 
to  the  Speech  was  always  postponed  for 
several  days.  He  believed  that  this  prae^ 
tiee  was  fint.departed  Irom  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  duke  of  Narlboittn^h*s  ^;feat 
victories.  But  even  up  to  a  period  withso 
his  own  jnemory,  it  was  usual  to  pro« 
mnlgate  the  icanteuts  #f  ihe  flpeeeh  the 
day  before,  so  thai  nny  hon.  gentle- 
man might  nnsnc  down  to  the  Houaepie^ 
paaed  to  apeak  to  the  Addmta.  Tbatwaa 
a  pcac^ine  m«ch  moreeaasonant  to  oons- 
men  aense,  and  to  the  nspect  dne  to  hia 
mafeaty»  than  the  presentoneof  oeqoifanp 
an  immediate  Address,  which  was  of 
oonrse  .an  echo  of  the  Apeecbtand  of  fram* 
ing  the  Speech,  in  conseqneoee,  innnch 
a  ffuanner  as  to  make  it  mean  little  or  no* 
thiag.  Advnrtiog  to  the  andden  preroga*^ 
tion  of  parliament  in  Novnmher,  he  oae<» 
tended  that  the  modesn  which  that  pearo^ 
gatian  took  place  was  wheUy  nopeeccdcnt  ■ 
ad.  After  a  more  liberal  tmpptj  than  had 
ever  befoe  been  gaanted  to  th^  Crown# 
that  Ha«se'had  been  dismissed  wkhoo* 
a  aingle  word  of  acknowledgmmt.  He 
denied  that  the  understanding  en  the  wh^ 
ject  was  such  as  ihe  neUe  lord  had  repie#^ 
aentedtttobe;  bntevnnifithadfanenaoy. 
the  prorogation  lought  to  have  token  pdaee 
in  a/diSetUBt  mimattw  lu  his  opinion.  It 
was  the  doty  of  sninisters  to  havn  adviaad 
h«  fuajcaty  4m  that  occasion  to  make  n 
Speech  by  his  rommisiionefs,  dedaratary 
of  his  oeotinBei^  on  €be  atato  nf  pwbiie 
aflairs.  That  state  was  certainly  one  of 
eztmordinary  danocr;  for  the  eonntiy 
had  ham  in  unparulded  agitation  far  s^ 
vetal  months.  Some  statement  uiij^ht 
haqpe  been  made  on  the  part  of  his  msjis 

ito  <fttict  that  agitation,  and  to  prnvcwt 
the  intmoil  which  had  ainee  taken 
pinee.  &e  denied,  howewer,  that  there 
was<a  general  snderstanding  that  the  peo- 
ngntion  wvndd  taifce  plaee  under  the^eir* 
onmstanees  dcaeribed  uy  ihe  noble  lord-; 
and  he  appealed  to  all  who  heard  him, 
whether  the  proroffation  did  not  come 
upon  them  as  a  kind  of  surprise  ?  The 
prorogation  itself,  and  the  maaner  of  the 
pvorogatton,  were  both  improper.— There 
were  a  great  many  osnmons  in  the  prsasnt 
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Speech.    Oi^  was,  that  of  ftny  allusion 
to  the  Bgricuttunil  distress,  pervadine,  as 
it  did,  every  part  of  the  countryy  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.    To  his  great 
astonishment,  the  noble  lord  had  declared, 
that  there  had  been  a  great  improvement 
in  onr  commerce  and  manufactures  dur- 
ing' the  last  three  or  four  months,  and 
that  that  improvement  was  going  on.    As 
no  other  person  had  heard  of  that  improve- 
ment, the  fact  appeared  to  him  to  be  incre- 
dible.   He  remembered  that  at  the  ope- 
niog  of  the  last  sesMon  similar  congratula- 
tions  had  been  offered  to  the  House  on 
the  state  of  our  domestic  afiairs.     A  few 
3Feats  ago  the  flourishing  condition  of  our 
commerce  was  vaunted  in  a  Speech  from 
the' throne,  within    nine  months  from  the 
delivery  of  which,  the  country  was  over- 
whelmed with  commercial  distress,  which 
the  nobte  lord  attributed  to  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace.     He  would 
ask  the  noble  lord,  or  the  right  hon. 
gentleman    near    him,    what   were    his* 
grounds  for  his  present  expectation  of  in- 
ctea^ng  commercial  prosperity  ?  So  far 
washe  from  thinking  that  our  trade  and 
eommerce  would  prosper,,  that  he*  was 
persuaded  they  would  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  while  the  present  taxation  conti-^ 
sued.    Much  as  he  respected  the  opinions 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  he  must 
say,  that  he  still  adhered  to  all  the  princi- 
ples which  he  bad  laid  down  two  years 
ago,  on  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Resomplaon  of  Cash  Pb3^ents.    Every 
minute  of  his  subsequent  experience  had 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  which  he  on 
that  occasion  maintained,  namely,    that 
it  was  impossible  the  country  could  bear 
a  return  to  cash  payments  without  a  pre- 
vious altemtion  in  the  gold  standard.     A 
great  part  of  our  debt  having  been  con^ 
teacted  when  the  pound  was  much  de- 
preciated, it  was  clearly  impossible,  and 
would  be  manifestly  unjust,  to  pay  the 
intecest  in  pounds  at  the  existing  gold 
standard. .  There  were  many  other  calami- 
ties under  which  the  country  was  labour^ 
ing,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the 
Speech  from  the  throne.      One,  which 
was  by ,  no  means  the  least,  which  had 
been  taken  in  hand  by  that  House  three 
or  four  years  ago,  and  which  all  persons 
agreed,  cequired  Uie  most  serious  and  im-- 
mediate  consideration,  was-  the  state  of 
onr  Pooc  Laws.    If  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  in  contemplation  any  proposi- 
tion to  remedy  this,  or  the  other  evils  in- 
jBicted  on:the  countryj  it  ought  to  have 
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been  noticed  in  his  majesty's  Speech. 
Something  might  also  have  been  said 
in  it  of  the  agitation  into  which  the  country 
had  been  thrown  by  the  conduct  of  minis-' 
ters  with  respect  to  the  Queen.  For  five 
months  the  country  had  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  inquietude  on  this  subject  un- 
paralleled, and  pregnant  with  the  great-^ 
estevils^  Nothing  of  the  kind  was,  how;- 
ever,  adverted  to ;  and  he  firmly  believed 
that  ministers  would  persevere  in  their 
iniquitous  course  until  they  absolntely 
drove  the  people  to  distraction.  That 
the  noble  lord  would  carry  his  measures 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  That  he. 
would  obtain  li^ge  majorities  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt;  and  as  little,' 
that  the  unhappy  people  would  continue' 
to  be  harrassed  ana  distracted.  In  every 
point  of  view  the  prospect  before  us 'was 
distressing  and  melancholy. 

Mr.  Wodehoute  protested  against  the* 
assumption,  that  whoever  supported  the* 
measures  of  administration,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  her  majesty,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  most  servile  dependant  on  a* 
most  wicked  government.  From  whom 
came  the  objection  to  the  loyal  Addresses, 
which  some '  characterised  as  abetting  ty* 
ranny,  others  as  fomenting  sedition  ?  ^ 
From  those  who  considered  it  a  feather  in 
their  caps,  that  they  were  the  advocates  of 
freedom  of  opinion.  If,  however,  he,  or 
those  who  thooght  with  him,  expressed 
their  opinion,  they  were  instantly  called 
«<  dogs,"  ««  dunghill  dop,"  "  hole  and 
corner  men." — Hole  and  comer  men  I — 
Why,  there  was  no  hole  or  comer,  how- 
ever obscure;  into  which  he  would  not  re- 
tire, if  he  cohceived  it  necessary  to  the 
fiee  and  uncontrolled  expression  of  his 
sentiments.  It  was  the  power  of  expres- 
sing an  unbiassed  opinion,  that  made  th^' 
privilege  valuable. 

Lord  Foike$i(me  explained,  that  he  had 
never  objected  to  the  expression  of  any 
opinion,  out  merely  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  expressed.  He  wondered  how  the 
King  could  derive  any  satisfaction  from 
addresses  got  up  in  the  secret  manner  he 
had  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bathurst  rose  to  vindicate  his  noble 
relative,  lord  Sidmouth,  from  the  impu-* 
tation  which  had  been  cast  upon  him  by 
the  noble  lord.  He  contended,  that  the 
selections  of  the  Addresses  for  presentation 
to  the  King  were  founded  in  the  strictest 
policy,  and  denied  that  in  this  selection' 
any  improper  prefierence  had  been  given, 

Hr.  Warre  contended,  that  the  expla*' 
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iMlion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
wholly  insufficient.  Adverting  to  the  ad- 
dress which  had  been  cited  by  the  noble 
lord,  he  characterised  it  as  foully  scanda- 
lous; and  commented  with  much  seventy 
on  the  bad  grace  with  which  the  selection 
of  it  proceeded  from  a  noble  lord  who  hud 
issued  a  celebrated  circular  to  the  magis* 
tmtes  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
UfoeL 
The  Address  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednetdatft  Jionuary  24. 

Conduct  of  Ministers.] — The  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock  said,  that  as  his  noble 
friend,  lord  A.  Hamilton,  had  fixed  his 
motion  for  Friday,  be  wished  to  give  no- 
tice, that  he  would,  on  Monday  se*nnight, 
move  a  Resolution  expressive  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  on  the  conduct  of  mi- 
Disters  in  the  late  proceedings  against  her 
Majesty. 

PSTITIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THeQuEEN.] 

^r  W.  Lemon  presented  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall, 
complaining  of  the  late  proceeding  by 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  their 
beloved  and  gracious  Queen.  They  pray- 
ed the  House  to, use  its  influence  in  res- 
toring her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy, 
and  in  re^instating  her  in  all  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  which  belong- 
ed to  her  as  Queen  Consort  of  thebe 
realms ;  they,  also  prayed  an  inquiry  into 
the  conspiracy  by  which  her  majesty  had 
been  accused ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
parliament  would  exert  itself  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  those  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, against  her,  by  wnich  the  country 
had  so  long  been  agitated. 

Mr.  Tynte  presented-  a  similar  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Bridlgewater,  upon 
which  he  b^ged  to  offer  a  few  observa* 
tioDs.  The  petition  would  show  the  sen- 
timents entertained  by  them  of  her  ma* 
jesty's  innocence  of  the  gross  charges 
made  against  her.  For  himself,  he  was 
not  influenced  by  any  opinion  either  of 
her  majestv^s  guilt  or  innocence.  He 
disapproved  of  die  whole  proceeding,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  charges  brought 
against  her  majesty  were  of  a  most  va^ue 
and  indefinite  nature,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  country. — 
He  disapproved  of  those  proceedings,  be- 
cause they  did  not  afi^rd  her  majesty  the 
time  means  of  defence  which  were  csrant- 
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ed  to  an  accused  party  io  every  other  casev 
But  looking  at  those  proceedings  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  he  disapproved  of  them 
because  he  conceived  them  to  be  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Constitution  ;  for  if  the 
Bill  of  Painsand  Penalties  had  been  forced 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
had  received  the  royal  assent,  he  knew 
not  how  soon  or  how  often  new  prejudice* 
might  arise,  and  new  charges  be  made  out 
against  other  parties.  He  knew  not  how 
soon  new  modes  of  trial  might  be  intrOfi 
dnced,  calculated  to  insure  a  convi<HMAl. 
against  any  individual  accused,  how^ter 
exalted,  or howev<;r  innocent  [Hear hear!]. 
He  opposed  the  measure,  because  he  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  **  dero|j;atory  frooi 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  mjurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.*'  The 
House  of  Commons  had  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  the  proceediug,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  vain.  It  was  not,  however, 
yet  too  late  to  step  in  and  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  country ;  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  exert  themselves  for  the  preser« 
vation  of  wliat  yet  remained  of  the  con- 
stitution. That  constitution  had  of  late 
been  suspended,  and  in  its  room  were 
substituted  laws  hastily  enacted,  and  cal« 
culated  for  temporary  purposes  only.— 
These  were  the  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained upon  the  late  proceedings,  as  well 
as  upon  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  at  first  intend  to  make  any 
observations  on  presenting  the  petition ; 
but  knowing  that  it  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  portion  of  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants of  Bridgewater,  he  conceived  him- 
self bound  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  thought,  that  as  mi- 
uisters  took  care  to  publish  all  the  loyal 
addresses,  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
loyal  addresses  only,  in  the  gazette,  the 
petitioners  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  her 
majesty  were  entitled  to  have  their  peti- 
tions printed.  He  therefore  moved,  that 
the  said  petitions  be  printed. 

The  petitions  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Fearse  presented  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Northallerton,  com- 
plaining of  the  late  proceeding  against 
her  majesty,  which  they  observed  had  its 
origin  in  a  foul  and  malignant  conspiracy. 
They  prayed  the  restoration  of  her  ma^ 
jesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  that  a  provi- 
sion suitable  to  her  rank  as  Queen  Consort 
should  be  made  for  her,  and  that  an  im- 
mediate inquiry  should  be  entered  into,  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Milan  comminsion, 
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from  which  all  the  charges  against  her 
majesty  appear  to  have  originated* 

Mr.  Western  said,  that  a  petition  had 
been  presented,  praying  that  House  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Queen.  He  wished  to  learn 
from  the  noble  lord  opposite  when  he 
meant  to  int^titute  that  inquiry.  The  no- 
ble lord  had  said,  daring  the  last  session, 
that  if  there  was  any  consfrtfacy,  it  ought 
to  be  investigated,  it  oaght  to  be  probed  to 
the  bottom,  in  order  that  itsaatiire,cxtent, 
and  authors  might  be  known*  He  (Mr. 
W.)  would  say,  that  a  more  foul  and  abo- 
minable conspiracy  he  had  never  heard 
of.  The  evidence  produced  against  ber 
majesty  was  proved  to  be  all  feAse  and 
perjured.  The  accusations  brought  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  sapport- 
ed  by  testimony  which  was  proved  to  be 
perjured,  bribed,  procured  by  the  most 
corrupt  means  and  influence.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  base  and  abominable  proceeding 
was  marked  by  bribery,  perjury,  and 
subornation.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Milan  commission  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  foul  and  atrocious  conspiracy. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  would  not 
I'e  dragged  prematurely,  by  large  and 
high  sounding  phrases  into  a  discussion  of 
such  an  important  question.  He  meant 
no  petsoiial  disrespect  to  the  honourable 
member;  but,  on  a  question  so  grave 
and  so  important,  he  would  not  make  any 
statements  until  it  should  come  under  the 
judgment  of  the  House  fairly.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  thought  it  proper  that 
parliament  should  institute  an  inquiry  of 
the  kind  alluded  to,  it  was  perfectly 
competent  for  him  to  move  sudi  an  in- 
quiry. He  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  when  he  said,  that  in  the  last 
session,  when  a  gallant  general  (Sir  R. 
Ferguson)  had  moved  for  the  production 
of  documents  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
Milan  commission,  he  (Lord  C.)  had  com- 
plained of  the  choice  of  time  for  such  a 
motion,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Queen 
herself  was  under  investigation.  He  must 
mally  express  his  surprise  that  gendcmen 
who  had  on  every  occasion  when  the  house 
met  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty  for  a 
prorogation,  in  order  to  extinguish  all  in- 
quiry on  the  subject  of  the  Queen,  should 
BOW  ap]>ear  so  anxious  to  move  any  ques- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Sir  R,  Fergussonwy^y  it  was  true,  that 
he  had,  Inst  session  made  a  motion  on  this 
lobject,  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  got 
■»«>y  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself;  that 
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of  moving  the  previous  qn^t^.  He 
wished,  however,  to  remind  the  noble 
lord  of  his  having  then  expressed  hi* 
readiness  to  enter  on  the  inquiry,  when 
the  proper  period  arrived.  Now  then,  the 
proper  period  was  arrived,  and  he  put  it 
to  the  noble  lord  whether  he  was  reaidy  to 
redeem  his  pledge  ? 

Lord  Ca$llereagh  said,  the  gallant 
general  had  assumed  that  this  was  the 
proper  time  for  entering  upon  ifuch  an 
inquiry.  If  he  conceived  so,  let  him 
make  any  motion  he  pleased  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that,  when  the  in- 
famous bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  in 
the  other  House,  and  when  the  infamous 
evidence  in  support  of  it  had  been  circa- 
lated  through  the  country,  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  say,  that  the  evidence  was 
decisive  of  the  existence  of  a  cons|)iracy—- 
he  would  not  say   by  whom — against  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Queen.     The 
noble  lord  hud  then  said,  that  if  a  con- 
spiracy did  exist,  he  wished  most  anx- 
iously to  have  it  brought  to  lieht.     He 
now  called  upon  the   noble  lord  to  put 
his  most  anxious   wish  into  execution. 
Ministers  owed  it  to  themselves,  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  country,  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  this   odious  transaction*  • 
Be  they  guilty  or  not  guilty » they  were 
charged  by  the  country  with  having  con<- 
spired  against  the  honour  and  character  of 
her  majesty ;  and  they  were  bound  to  en- 
ter  upon  the  inquiry,  if  they  valued  what 
remained  of  their  character.     The  noble 
lord  accused  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  with  having  last  year  endeavoured 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  against 
her  majesty.     True,  they  did  so,  because 
they   not   only  saw   the  iniquity  of  the 
measure,  but  the  evils  which  it  would 
bring  upon  the    country.      Therefore  it 
was,  that  thej^  called  for  a  proragatioe  of 
parliament.     Bnt  now  they  called  for  in- 
quiry, for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the 
guilty,  even  though  they  shonld  be  imiDd 
to  be  the  confidential  ministers  and  ad* 
visers  of'  the  Crown.    There  was  aotbiw 
more  natural  thdn  that  ministers  dwaM 
wish  to  keep  themselves  safe;  bnt  the 
hour  for  such  an  inquiry  would  come, 
and    that    he  hoped  and   trasted  very 
shortly.     He  was  anxious,  for  the  honour 
of  his  majesty,  that  a  full  inquiry  should 
be  gone  into.     That  House  was  bouud  to 
speak  strongly,  to  prove  that  there  existed 
a  mutual  feeling  between  the  Hoase  and 
the  country,  and  to  force  and  drag  fur* 
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fMfd  oottttiy  the  WAma  coanniHiofi,  but 
«ll  the  advisers  of  tfaat  proceeding,  and 
t»  intist  on  the  rcatonttioa  of  her  majesty's 
Mme  to  the  Liturgr. 

Lord  CaMti€r0^k  said,  it  was  for  those 
Koooorable  roenibers  who  alleged  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  prove  it.  It  was 
rather  too  mach  to  call  upon  those  who 
spare  not  aware  of  any  sach  conspiracy  to 
prore  its  existence. 

iir  R.  Fergmson  asked  the  noble  lord, 
whether  the  conspiracy,  or  whatever  it 
was  called,  by  which  the  evidence  was 
coilected,  did  not  cost  money  ?  and  if  so, 
whether  that  expense  was  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  parliament  ? 

Mr.  Curu>en  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
•r  petition  from  the  borough  of  Cocker- 
nOttth,  which  was  most  respectably  signed, 
by  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
(hat  town.  The  petitioners  complained  of 
the  iojastice  done  to  her  majesty  in  strik- 
ittg  her  name  out  of  the  Liturgy,  before 
any  trial  had  been  instituted  against  her. 
Vhey  went  on  to  state,  that  they  had  seen 
with  sorrow  and  indigpwtion  the  perjury 
end  prevarication  used  in  the  witnesses 
against  her  majesty.  They  prayed  that 
her  nsajesty's  name  might  be  restored  to 
the  Liturgy;  and  also  that  the  House 
woold  exert  its  influence  in  advising  his 
majesty  to  dismiss  from  his  conndis  his 
present  ministcii ;  men  who,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  had  declined  practising  that 
eeonomy  which  was  recommended  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Crown.  He  felt 
Mmself  bound  to  support  this  petiticm. 
He  had  for  years  been  listening  to  the 
tales  and  slanders  whidi  had  been  circu- 
lated against  her  majesty,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  They  had  heard  the  evidence 
brought  forward  against  her  mi^esty — 
evideooe  upon  iriiich,  as  a  juryman,  he, 
«pon  his  oath,  w^uld  Jiave  acquitted  her. 
He  pledged  himseif,  that  •  he,  for  one, 
svonld  use  every  eflfort  in  his  power  to 
restore  to  her  mqesty  those  rights  and 
fmvileges  which  belonged  to  her  as 
Q>a*ea  Consort.  He  hoped  ministers 
srottld  retrace  their  steps,  and  render  to 
ber  mmsty  that  justice  to  which  she  was 
entitled.  This  was  the  only  means  by 
«4n«^  the  peace  of  the  coootry  could  be 
vestoieu, 

Mr.  Sykis  presented  a  similar  petition 
ffoxsk  the  inhabitants  of  Kingstoo-upon- 
WMA,  The  hon.  member  said»  he  would 
not,  afler  what  had  been  already  said, 
«4RBr  a  single  observation  upon  this  peti- 
tieiiy  were  it  ttot   -that  tbese  persons  who 


signed  snob  petitions  were  branded  with 
the  charge  of  radicalism.  If  this  was 
radicalism,  then  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  country  were  radicals.  His  majesty's 
OHoisters  had,  from  the  moment  they 
advised  the  omission  of  the  queen's  name 
in  the  Liturgy,  systematically  attacked 
and  insulted  her  majesty.  They  had 
caused  an  irritation  d'  the  public  mind, 
which  would  exist  until  her  msjesty 
was  restored  to  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  belonged  to  oer  exalted  st»- 
tion  in  Uie  country. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  held  io  his  hands 
a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Stock- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Durham,  most  nu- 
merouslv  and  respectably  signed,  depre- 
cating the  late  odious  and  uncalled  for 
proceedings  against   her    majesty,     and 

f)raying  the  interference  of  that  House  to 
lave  her  restored  to  all  her  just  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  In  availiog  himself 
of  this  opportunity  for  submitting  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject,  he  must  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  be 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  House,  and 
would  tend  more  to  sustain  its  character 
and  dignity,  if  they  were  to  pay  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  to  the  sentiments  and 
prayers  of  the  people.  The  present  was 
a  time  when  the  House  was  labouring 
under  the  just  reproach  of  but  ill  repre- 
senting the  sense  of  the  country.  He 
Qould  not  essily  understand,  therefore, 
with  what  propriety  it  could  be  made 
omtter  of  cfaaree  against  any  individual 
member,  that  he  had  gjiveo  expression 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  con- 
stituents. The  petitioners  in  this  instance 
complained,  after  profesfiioos  of  their  own 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, .of  a  dass  of  persons  calling  them>- 
sdves  exclusive  loyalists.  (No,  no; 
from  a  member  on  the  ministeriai  side  of 
the  House.)  if  the  hon.  member-  w)v> 
thus  interrupted  him  could  show  that 
he  was  atating  what  was  not  the  f«ct,  he 
should  be  ready  to  confess  his  error ;  but 
if  he  was  accurately  describing  the  con- 
tents of  this  petition,  he  was  not  to  be 
detenred  by  such  cries  from  the  open 
and  fcfvless  discharge  of  bis  duty.  He 
shoidd,  therefore,  now  repeat,  that  the 
petitioners  comphiined  of  a  class  of  per- 
aoas  arrogaiting  to  themselves  the  merit 
of  exdosive  loyalty,  and  accusing  their 
fellowf-couotrymen  of  hostility  to  the 
throqe,  on  no  other  ground  than  their 
hostility  to  his  majesty's  ministers. 
Awyytrgft  ikm  many  amuqing  exhibitions 
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which  characterised  the  ditcnssion  of  last 
night*  there  was  not  one  more  singular 
than  the  effort  of  the  noble  lord  opposite 
to  persuade  himself  and  the  House  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  possesed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  To  the  noble 
lord's  assertion  be  would,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  reply,  that  not  only 
nine-tenths,  but  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
in  avowed  and  open  hostility,  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  his  ministers.  The  lion 
of  England,  it  had  been  said,  was  roused  ; 
but  it  was  rather  out  of  character  that  the 
den  of  the  British  lion  should  be  found 
in  rotten  boroughs,  in  Scottish  counties 
and  close  councils.  He  sincerely  trusted 
that  the  House  would  at  length  feel  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  petitions  of 
the  people.  The  refusal  might  possibly 
lead  to  consequences  which  all  of  them 
lui^ht  rue*  The  petition  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  deprecated  the  unparalleled 
persecution  to  which  her  majesty  had 
been  exposed,  and  prayed  for  her  re§- 
toration  to  the  Liturgy,  from  which  she 
had  been  so  unjustifiably  excluded.  In 
these  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  he  most 
cordially  concurred.  He  should  have 
the  honour  on  a  future  occasion,  to  pre- 
sent a  similar  petition  from  the  county 
of  Durham. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  treat  the  petitions  of  any 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  with  in- 
difference or  neglect ;  butthehon.  mem- 
ber had  attributed  to  him  a  speech  which 
it  might  have  been  'desirable  that  he 
should  make,  but  which  he  nevertheless 
had  not  made.  All  that  he  recollected 
to  have  said  on  the  subject  was,  .  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion when  he  conndered  that  it  might  be 
inconvenient  to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Lambton  denied  that  he  had  put 
into  the  noble  lord's  mouth  any  sentiments 
which  he  had  not  uttered,  or  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  placing  the  noble  lord 
in  a  wron^  li^ht  before  the  country.  His 
allusion,  m  the  first  instance,  was  to  the 
noble  lord's  answer  that  evenine  to  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Essex.  The  expression  relative 
to  the  British  lion  he  did  not  ascribe  to 
the  noble  lord ;  he  had  met  with  it  in  a 
part  of  the  Press  which  was  very  zealous 
and  active  in  the  service  of  his  majesty's 
ministers. 

Mr.  Beneti,  of  Wiltshire,  said,  ke  was 
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inlrusted  with  a  petitioo  from  the  fiwe- 
holders  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  agreed  to 
at  a  meeeting  very  numerously  and  les- 
pectably  attended.  He  menUoned  this 
on  account  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
petition  being  subscribed  only  by  the 
nigh  sheriff  and  100  freeholders— a  cir* 
cum  stance  which  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the 
time  at  which  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  assembling  of  parliament.  Had  this 
period  been  of  longer  duration,  the  peti- 
tion would  have  been  signed,  by  many 
thousands.  It  prayed  that  the  House 
would  use  its  best  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  unfortunate,  unconstitutional,  and 
uncalled-for  proceedings  against  the 
Queen  from  being  revived  ;  and,  bv  pro- 
curing the  re-insertion  of  her  migesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  to  put  an  end  at 
once  to  all  further  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  been  desired  to  support 
the  prayer  of  this  petition,  and  he  now 
supported  it,  not  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  his  constituents— an  obedience  to 
which  he  did  not  think  himself  bound- 
but  from  inclination,  and  because  his  own 
opinion  fully  coincided  with  theirs.  It 
had,  indeed,  his  most  cordial  support. 
He  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
intentions  of  his  majesty's  ministers  as  to 
any  ulterior  proceedings  on  this  subject; 
but  after  the  abrupt  and  ungracious 
manner  in  which  parliament  had  pro* 
rogued  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
leaving  the  Queen  in  a  predicament  such 
as  no  cr  minal  was  ever  placed  in— that 
is,  after  accusation,  and  trial,  to  be  left 
in  a  state  neither  of  acquittal  or  convict 
tion  for  six  weeks,  but  in  a  state  almost 
as  anomalous  as  the  trial  itself— from 
all  this,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  infer, 
that  some  renewal  of  the  odious  measure 
was  still  in  contemplation.  Whether  the 
proceeding  was  to  be  brought  forward 
in  a  direct  shape,  or  was  only  to  affect 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  theQueen's 
establishment,  he  was  at  present  ignorant. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
prevail  with  regard  to  wbiat  had  been 
proved  against  the  Queen,  he  for  one 
denied  that  any  offence  had  been  proved, 
and  maintained  that  upon  every  principle 
of  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  eyje  of  the 
law,  she  was  fully  acquitted ;  but,,  how- 
ever men  might  differ  as  to  that  point, 
all  were  agreed,  that  it  was  hi^h.time 
to  put  a  stop  to  proceediugs  which  had 
agitated  the  public  mind  in  an  unheard 
of  manner,  and  to  take  tbe  state  of  the 
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oountry  into  serious  ooosiderationf  with 
tt  view  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  a 
loyal  and  suffering  people.  He  believed 
this  was  the  unaoimous  opinion  of  the 
county  of  Wilts;  and  a  more  loyal  county 
there  was  not  in  the  realm  of  England. 
He  therefore  entreated  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, if  they  had  any  respect  for  public 
opinion — if  they  had  any  feeling  for  the 
distresses  of  the  people — if  they  had  any 
fegurd  for  themselves  and  for  their  own 
diaracter,  to  bring  at  occe  this  question 
to  a  close,  and  to  heal  the  differences 
which  it  hud  so  unhappily  created. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  he  had  a  peti- 
tion to  present  from  the  borough  of  Great 
Grimsby,    in  the   county    of    Lincoln* 
What  had  fuUen  the  night  before  from 
the  noble  lord  bad  led,  certainly,  to  an 
inference  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  his  majesty's  government  to 
take  any  further  steps  against  the  Queen. 
He  understood  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that 
but  one  proposition  would  be  submitted 
relative  to  the  Queen,  and  that  this  would 
be  on  the  subject  of  the  income  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  her.     All  he  should  say,  tliere- 
fore,  at  present,  on  this  point  was,  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  have  better 
consulted  their  duty,  if,  instead  of  ab- 
ruptly .dismissing  parliament,  they  had, 
by  proposing   an  immediate  provision, 
and  candidly  disclaiming  any  intention  to 
renew    the    prosecution,    rendered    the 
numerous    meetings    which    had    since 
taken  place,   and    the    petitions   which 
were  now   pouring  in  upon  them,  unne* 
ceasary.    This  remack,  however,  he  made 
on  the  presumption  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  meditated;    but  it  was  a 
presumption  in  which  he  was  strongly  for- 
tified by    the  expression  of  the   noble 
lord.     With  respect  to  the  restoration  of 
her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  he 
must  observe,  that  the  principle  on  which 
he  always  understood  it  to  have  been 
originally  excluded,  was   the  existence 
of  charges,  an  inquiiy  into  which  might 
afterwards  render  it  necessary  to  remove 
it.    His  majesty's  ministers  were  now  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  allowing  that 
the  cbarg;es   had  not  been  proved,    or 
maintaimng  that  the  defence  had  failed. 
They  had  not  maintained  the  latter  pro- 
position; and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
conceive  what  fair  objection  could  be  now 
urged  to  the  insertion  of  her  majesty's 
name.    He  should  now  present  the  peti- 
tion, which  prayed,  that  a  royal  residence 
might  be  assigned  to  the  Queen^  aod 


that  she  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  dignities  and  privileges  of  her  exalt- 
ed station. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  petitions  from 
Perth*  Aberdeen,  Annan,  and  Buufi*,  pray- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  her  majesty's 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  and  that  a  suitable 
income  and  residence  might  be  afforded 
her.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
if  Scotland  had  been  adequately  and  fairly 
represented — ^if  it  had  the  benefit  of  that 
reform  in  the  state  of  the  representation, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  felt  by  the 
whole  empire,  and  which  he  fondly 
anticipated,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
single  petition  from  that  class  now  called 
the  exclusive  loyalists  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Eitcaurt  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  signed  by  400  persons,  inhabi- 
tants of  Devizes.  It  complained  of  the 
exclusion  of  her  majesty's  name  from  the 
Liturgy,  the  corrupt  offer  which  had  been 
made  to  her  to  induce  her  to  remain 
abroad,  the  refusal  of  every  advantage 
to  enable  her  to  make  a  full  defence,  and 
the  production  of  a  mass  of  false  evidence 
against  her.  It  prayed  that  the  House 
would  adopt  measures  for  restoring  her 
to  the  full  and  and  unqualified  enjoyment 
of  all  her  rights  and  privileges,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  consequences  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Robert  (Sordm  observed,  that  he 
had  anticipated  that  which  had  now  taken 
place.  The  hon.  member  did  indeed  pre- 
sent the  petition  of  400  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Devizes,  but  he  had  not  thought  pro- 
per to  say  one  word  in  support  of  it. 
Although  the  hon.  member  and  his  hon* 
colleague  (Mr.  Pearce)  were  members  for 
the  town  of  Devizes^  and  therefore  had 
no  objection  to  present  this  petition ;  yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  those  who  subscribed  it 
had  no  right  to  look  for  any  support 
from  either  of  them.  In  common  parl- 
ance, the  two  hon.  gentlemen,  for  whom 
he  personally  entertained  great  respect, 
were  called  members  for  Devizes;  but  in 
reality  were  the  representatives  only  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  aldermen  in  that 
borough.  This  was  a  very  happy  illus- 
tration of  what  had,  the  night  before, 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh,) 
as  to  his  hopes  of  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  The 
confidence  of  the  House,  indeed,  the  noble 
lord  was  pretty  sure  of  possessing,  just 
as  he  was  sure  of  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  aldermen  at  DevLEcs :  but  was  he 
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as  lecore  of  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  that  town,  four  hundred  of  whom  had 
signed  the  petition  ?  They  stated,  that  they 
viewed  the  proceedings  of  his  majesty^s 
ministers  witn  abhorrence  and  ezecmtion; 
and  would  the  noble  lord,  therefore, 
boast  that  he  enjoyed  any  portion  of  their 
confidence.  A  more  complete  illustra- 
tion of  the  noble  lord's  popularitTy  and 
of    the  general  confidence  whi<ni   was 

g laced  in  his  measures,  could  not  possi- 
ly  have  occured«  For  his  own  part, 
in  giving  his  support  to  this  petition, 
he  might  regard  himself  as  much  more 
the  representative  of  Devizes  than  the 
hon.  member,  as  many  of  its  inhnbitants 
were  freeholders  in  that  part  of  Wiltshire 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  should 
only  add,  that  he  concurred  most  cordially 
in  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Pearse  said,  that,  as  one  of  the 
inembera  for  the  town  of  Devizes,  he 
bad  communicated  with  some  of  the  peti- 
tioners ;  and  when  they  had  desired  him 
to  support  the  prayer  of  their  petition, 
he  had  told  them  IVankly,  that  he  had 
an  opinion  as  well  as  themselves  upon 
the  subject  of  it,  and  that  he  could  not 
give  it  his  support.  The  400  persons 
whom  the  hoo.  gentleman  had  described 
as  of  so  much  consequence  at  Devizes  as 
fuidy  to  express  the  general  sense  enter- 
tained there,  were  not  persons  of  weight 
or  consequence,  but  had  been  selected 
with  ^reat  pains,  and  without  reference 
to  their  qualifications.  An  address,  con- 
taining very  different  sentiments,  had 
been  agreed  to  by  those  who  possessed 
the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the 
town. 

$ir  Francis  Burdett  observed,  that  as 
an  examule  of  the  great  variety  of  opi* 
nion  which  existed  on  this  pmnful  subject, 
they  were  told,  that  the  view  taken  by 
the  400  petitioners  differed  from  that  of 
the  mayor,  and  a  few,  he  believed  twelve, 
aldermen.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  were  represented,  and  their 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  House.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  country  was 
to  be  ut  leiijgtji  tranquillized ;  and.  that, 
by  u  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  so 
niajBy  petitions,  parliament  would  find 
leisure'  to  apply  its  attention  to  more  im- 
portant subjects.  He  was  gratified  to 
hear  from  the  coble  lord  an  explanation 
of  what  was  before  jU»mewhat  ambiguous, 
and  thattninisters  no  longer  contemplated 


any  further  faoatHe  proceedings  against 
the  Queen.  This  would  undoubtedly 
prore  consolatory  to  the  public ;  and  in- 
deed it  seemed  to  him  that,  the  bill  having 
fiiiled,  there  was  no  longer  any  justifiable 
ground  for  withholding  any  of  the  privi- 
leges which  were  usually  annexed  to  her 
majesty's  exalted  station.  It  was  bat  a 
corollary  from  that  failure,  that  she 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
she  would  nave  occupied,  had  no  charges 
been  preferred,  and  especially  as  the  biU 
had  so  utterly  fkiled-Mis  it  had  never 
passed  one  House,  but  had  been  aban- 
doned, as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  it,  by 
its  own  authors.  It  was  but  consonant 
with  those  principles  of  justice  whieh  so 
happily  characterised  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  after  the  prosecution  had 
broken  down— after  the  prosecutors  them-*^ 
selves  had  in  shame  retreated  from  their 
odious  proceeding— ^o  aspersion  should 
be  thrown  or  inai^ity  remain  attached 
to  the  character  of  the  Queen.  Those 
very  persons  wlio  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  designation  of  exclusively  loyal,  if 
they  had  sense  or  policy,  must  feel  the 
necessity  of  such  a  course.  It  was  due* 
to  the  dignitr  and  character  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Notning  could  be  more  deroga- 
tory to  either,  than  to  adopt  a  line  of 
proceeding  which,  though  incompetent 
to  effect  a  conviction,  uncandidly  refused 
to  acquit.  The  noble  lord  himself,  he 
should  imagine,  must  regret  that  the 
investigation  had  ever  been  entered  on, 
and  that  he  had  not  adopted  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  that  House.  The 
treatment  which  the  Queen  had  received 
had  roused  the  indignation  of  every  honest 
mind,  and  had  excited  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust which  similar  conduct  would  always 
produce  in  this  country.  She  had  been 
treated  as  one  neither  convicted  nor  ac- 
quitted, but  on  whom  it  was  wished  to 
affix  a  stigma.  Nothing  now  would 
satisfy  the  public,  but  that  she  should 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  Queen  Consort. 

Lord'  Ca$tlereagh  did  not  rise  to  make 
Any  general  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet;  but 
lest  it  might  be  supposed,  from  the  tone 
and  temper  assumed  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
that  his  majesty's  government  had  altered 
or  abandoned  some  intention  which  they 
might  have  entertained  in  the  period  in- 
tervening between  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings  and  the  giving  tip  of 
the  bill,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  baronet, 
that  no  such  riteratioB  had  taken  place. 


Ite  bill  wi$  i«itiidilA#Q  Mthomt  way  idea 
of  MiUtituUfig  mj  oCti«r  proceeding  in 
iia  place,  «nd  mii&tcrB  csoottnued  in  tbe 
taine  positiou  of  deteroitwitioo. 

Mr.  Eittauii  db»enred»  in  answer  to 
what  had  ikllai  freni  the  hon.  baronet, 
that  he  was  dietked,  not  hv  1%  but  by 
3I(  persoas  (a  tengh.)  Undotibtcdly,  he 
waf  dected  ti>  itpresent  the  borough  of 
Der»e8»  by  that  dumber  of  indindnais; 
bat  his  appreheOHon  irafe^  that  when  be 
was  sent  to  the  Houtt  of  CoaDmone,  ha 
was  one  of  the  ceprawntatttvs  of  the 
whole  uatioU)  and  was  called  on  to  take 
caret  not  merely  of  ikm  intereAts  of  his 
constituents  bat  t>f  the  empire  at  large. 
A  more  loyaU  independent,  ot  respectable 
body  of  men  did  liat  exist,  than  the  cor- 
poration of  Devices ;  and  die  ban*  baronet 
was  mistaken  if  he  sapposcd  that  any 
kind  of  improper  kiduGemeat  was  held 
out  Id  the  niembeia  of  that  corporation 
to  iaflaence  them  to  pursne  a  course  ooft* 
trary  to  their  hooast  conviction,  when  the 
election  of  member  to  serve  them  in  par- 
liament took  places  It  was  not  true  that 
the  corporation  of  Deviaes  was  biassed 
by  any  unworthy  feelings  and  it  was 
equally  nntroe,  that  the  membe?8  for 
that  borough,  wlnn  they  came  into  the 
House  of  CommottBy  were  influenced  by 
any  ^ling  but  an  honert  desire  to  pro* 
laote  the  good  of  the  empire  at  large. 

Skr  F.  Bwrdeit  begged  pardon  for  set* 
ting  the  hon.  gentleman  right  upon  one 
point.  He  had  not  aaid  asyllabk  that  in  the 
slightest  de|free  reiccted  either  on  him 
or  his  oonstituefnla.  With  respect  to  the 
ouestion  he  had  put  to  the  noble  lord,  he 
Old  not  consider  the  answer  that  had  been 
given  to  it  as  sa^tfactoryk  Froaa  wiui* 
uie  noble  lord  sind,  it  appeerod  that  mi-* 
nisteia  now  continued  tn  the  •*  poiitina 
of  determinatioo'*  which  they  had  fonoed 
previously  to  Ae  commencement  of  those 
proceedings.  Bnt  he  conceiviad  it  to  ba 
vary  important  for  the  Honee  and  the 
country  to  know,  and  to  know  distincUy, 
whether  th^  were  to  consider  that  na  fnv« 
ther  crinunatory  proceedingi  would  ba 
resorted  to  against  die  qneen. 

Lord  Coiikreaghmdd,  that  when  tliehon. 
iNifonet  had  befare  put  this  question,  he 
Isafcpretsed  himsdf  as  if  the  government 
^^ere  now  occufpied  in  connckrring  some 
proceeding  whK^h  they  had  not  contem** 
plated  previously  to  the  withdrawing  of 
the  bill.  In  answer,  he  had  distinctly 
ntafted  to  the  House,  that  the  moment  the 
bill  was  withdrnwn,  ^o^mment  ccMod 
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to  ebte^nin  the  id^a  of  any  fnrAKr  faottiU 
proceedingi.  It  did  nat,hoWcver»  foHowy 
that  her  onjesty's  name  shookl  be  ttstatu 
ed  to  the  Liturgy. 

Mr.  Brtmgimm  saidi  the  noble  lord  had 
unformed  the  House,  that  all  pr^cmd^ 
ings  against  her  majesty  had  oeaaed,  aaid 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  nf  his  majea^ 
ty's  govemuKnt  to  institute  any  further 
proceedioga  in  the  sray  of  trial*  Was  ht 
to  understand,  not  onlv  dint  no  further 
trial  would  be  institntea,  but  that  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  punishment  would  be 
coQtinoed,  as  if  the  triid  had  praoetdad 
and  terminated  in  a  eonviottda  ^ 

Lord  Cuitlereagh  aaid,  that  pnaishmenl 
was  not  to  be  presumed  or  aappiMed,  be« 
eauf«  his  majesty  was  not  advised  by  hi4 
mtnigters  to  alter  that  arrangement  whieh 
bis  majesty,  in  council,  had  thought  fitting 
to  have  carried  into  effect  before  the  pro* 
ceeding  was  instituted. 

Lord  .TaAn  Russeii  begged  tocall  to th« 
reoailectton  of  the  noble  lord  the  grounds 
on  which,  duiing  the  last  session,  the  ex-^ 
elusion  of  her  majesty^s  name  from  the 
Liturgy  wasdefeadol  by  ministers.  Would 
they,  it  was  asked,  place  in  the  Utnfgy 
the  name  of  a  person  over  whom  heavy 
charges  were  pendiog,  and  which  name.  In 
the  event  of  guilt  being  estaUinhed,  they 
would  l)e  bound  to-  erase  ?  If  then,  such 
ezdaaion  was  continued,  he  was  forced 
to  conckide  that  aointiters  took  it  for 
granted^  that  those  heavy  charges  had 
been  sabstantiated  agaimt  lier  majesty. 

Dr.  LMtBhingtom  rose  to  present  a  ped-» 
tion  from  the  inhabitaBts  of  Ikhestet,  in 
which  the  petitioners  expressed  their  de« 
testation  of  the  meaMsines  that  had  been 
adopted  towards  her  majesty,  and  pMyed 
that  a  proviainii  sukabie  to  her  rank  tmght 
beaSbr^d  her,  and  that  she  should  be  res» 
torcd  to  her  just  rights  and  immnnitiea. 
tie  was  in  thenccDllectMiof  the  House,  and 
they  would  he  able  to  judge  of  the  cot^ 
rectness  of  the  statement  he  was  nbowt  to 
make.  The  noble  lord,  in  answer  ton 
qsRstion  put  to  him  by  a  right  hon.  friend 
of  his,  relative  to  the  ad^aroments  that 
took  place  duHng  the  last  aession,  had 
said,  that  the  consideration  of  the  ques* 
tion  would  be  postponed  to  a  futare  day, 
in  order  to  see  wnetbor  the  proceedings 
would  arrive  at  such  a  couclusioD,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  to  occasion  the  mea- 
sure then  in  progress  to  be  brought  down 
to  tfaos  House ;  and  that,  if  it  took  adif^ 
ferent  turn,  paHiament  Would  meet  to 
make  a  provision  Ibr  her  ttt&jestf  .    (Lord 
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Gutlereagli  exprested  hit  ditaent.)  The 
noble  lora  shook  his  head,  bat  still  he 
believed  that  his  statement  was  correct* 
He  was  sorry  that  they  were  not  at  once 
called  on  to  make  a  provision  for  her 
nuyesty.  He  lamented,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  that  from  the  course  minis- 
ters were  pursuing,  all  those  questions 
which  had  already  created  so  much  un- 

Sleasant  feeling,  were  likely  to  be  farther 
iscuBsed;  and,  in  consequence,  that 
disgust  which  had  already  been  excited, 
and  that  spirit  which  ought  if  possible,  to 
be  softened  down,  would  be  extended 
and  encouraged.  The  petitioners  ex- 
pressed their  wish  that  her  majesty's  name 
should  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
Liturgy,  and  that  the  House  would  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Milan  commission,  and  brine  to  punish- 
ment all  those  who  had  been  mstrumentiil 
in  the  persecution  of  her  majesty.  Would 
to  God  he  could  entertain  any  rational 
hope  that  the  House  would  acquiesce  in 
the  prayer  of  the  petition !  But  he 
could  not  expect  that,  so  long  as  he  saw 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  opposed  to 
the  majority  of  their  representatives.  It 
would  be  well  if  they  attended  to  the  pe- 
titions of  the  people  before  the  day  came 
—and  it  might  come  much  sooner  than 
many  persons  imagined — when  a  reform 
would  be  hastily  resorted  to,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  calm  deliberation. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  if  the 
learned  gentleman  meant  to  say,  that  he 
had  intimated,  thut,  in  the  event  of  the 
bill  not  passing  the  other  House  of  Par- 
I'uiment,  the  House  of  Commons  should 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  pro* 
vision  to  her  majesty,  he  must  declare  that 
he  uever  said  the  House  should  so  meet ; 
and  that  he  could  not  have  said  so,  be- 
cause he  never  had  any  such  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  thought  the  learned  gentle- 
man must  recollect  what  passed  on  that 
occasion ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  find 
that  it  did  not  bear  him  out  in  his  state- 
ment He  had  said,  that  if  the  bill  came 
down  from  the  other  House,  he  would 
then  enforce  the  call ;  but  if  it  did  not, 
he  considered  that  step  unnecessary.  Now 
it  was  evident  they  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  of  a  provision  for  the 
Queen,  without  entering  into  all  the 
collateral  topics  that  were  connected  with 
the  subject;  and  that  could  never  have 
been  done  without  an  enforcement  of  the 
call.  The  observation  of  a  noble  lord  on 
that  occasion  was,  that  there  would  be. 
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in  the  event  of  the  fiiilure  of  the  bill,  two 
subjects  for  consideration ;  one,  the  pro-' 
vision  to  be  made  for  the  Queen,  and  the 
other  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  mi« 
nisters.  He  (Lord  C.)  however,  stated 
(and  such  was  the  understanding  of  the 
House)  that  if  the  bill  did  not  come  down, 
the  House  would  not  meet  to  consider  of 
the  provision  necessary  for  her  majesty,  or 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  ministers  ; 
and  he  aculed,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, parliament  would  be  called  on 
at  the  usual  period  to  decide  on  a  pro- 
vision for  her  majesty. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,   he  did  npt  see 
the  force  of  the  reasons  which  the  noble 
lord  had  adduced,  with  respect  to  what 
his  learned  friend  had  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred on  a  former  occasion.    The  noble 
lord  might  assert  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  stating  the  proposition  that  the  House 
was  to  meet  in  order  to  provide  for  her 
majesty,   and  yet  he  might,    unawares, 
have  thrown  out  such  a  statement.     When 
it  was  so  strongly  stated,  as  mutter  of  recol- 
lection, that  the  words  were  used,  it  was 
more  fair  to  suppose  that  something  of 
the  kind  was  said,  than  that  no  expres- 
sion of  that  description  occurred.    The 
noble  lord  declared  his  statement  to  have 
been,  that  if  the  bill  did  not  come  down, 
the  call  of  the  House  was  not  to  be  enfor- 
ced ;  but  if  it  did,  that^then  the  call  would 
be  enforced ;  and  he  argued  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the   intended  provision,    and  the  other 
topics  connected  with  it,  unless  there  was 
a  call  of  the  House.    But  it  was  very  sin- 
gular that  they  were  now  rapidly  proceed- 
ing   towards    the  consideration  of     the 
necessary  provision  for  her  majesty,  and 
yet  no  call  of  the  House  had  taken  place. 
There  was,  it  was  true,  a  very  full  attend- 
ance of  members,    and  doubtless  many 
good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  it. 
Notwithstanding  what  the  noble  lord  had 
said,  he  would  state  most  positively,  that 
the  impression  on  his  mind  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  his  learned  friend 
appeared  to  have  imbibed.    The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  if  the  bill  went  on, 
there  should  be  a  call  of  the  House ;  but 
if  the  bill  did  not  proceed,  it  was  consent- 
ed to,  by  all  parties,  that  the  call  should 
not  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing   measures    respecting  the  provision 
for  her  majesty.     Now,  he  (lord  F.)  com- 
plained, that  the  call  was  not  enforced 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  those  other 
matters  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  re* 
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fetted, — He  now  begged  leare  to  notice  an 
observation    which  bad  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
when,  in  a  manaer  that  appeared  most 
jisjctraordinary,  the  noble  lord  nad  refund 
to  answer  a  qnestion  pat  to  him  by  the 
Ihon.  member  for  Essex,   relative  to  an 
inqoiry  iuto  the  origin  of  the  Milan  com- 
luissioo.    The  noble  lord  had  said,  "  Oh, 
.bring  yoar  question  forward  in  the  shape 
of  a  motion,  and  see  how  I'll  treat  it.*' 
But,   nobodv  in  that  House  knew  better 
.than  the  noble  lord,  the  difference  between 
a  question  brought  forward  by  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of.  the  House,  and  one 
introduced  by  those  who  were  seated  near 
his  honourable  friend.     His  honoumble 
friend  urged  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry, 
with  reasons  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
extremely  forcible ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  treated  the  application  as  a  matter  of 
courtesjT.     For  his  own  part,  he  conceived 
that  an  inquiry  ou{(ht  to  be  instituted,  on 
the  very  proposition  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord,  who  had  said,  that,  if  the  bill 
.failed,  and  if  it  were  snppofted  that  a  con- 
spiracy   bad    been    formed    against  the 
.Queen,  he  would  be  the  first  and  the  most 
xealous  in  endeavouring  to  detect  its  au- 
thors.    But  he  now  met  those  who  called 
for  inquiry,  with  various  observations  on 
.their  inconsistency;   as  if  it  were  incon- 
sistent in  those  who  attempted,  in  the 
first    instance,     to  stop   proceedings  of 
which  they  disapproved — ^to  go  on  with  in- 
quiries when  those  proceedings  had  ceased, 
tending  to  discover  their  origin.     There 
was  no  inconsistency  in  it.     He  and  his 
friends  condemned  the  whole  proceedine 
as  bad.     They  considered  it  cruel  and  un- 
just.    It  was,  he  might  say,  .an  attack  on 
.hereditary  monarchy — an  attack  on  those 
principles  on  which  hereditary  monarchy 
was  founded ;   and  he  was  sorrv  that  the 
^different  adjournments   prevented  such 
^measures  from  being  taken  as  wo^ld  have 
put  a  stop  to  it  much  sooner.    Every  day 
that  he  considered  ^his  measure,  he  saw 
more  and  more  the  necessity  that  existed 
of  putting  an  end.tp  it  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.    But  the  noble  lord  would  not  put 
'a  stop  to  it;  and  when  he. had  poured 
forth  a  mass  of  filth  and  obscenity  from 
the  green  bag,  he  turned  round,  and  told 
those  who  liad  all  along  deprecated  the 
^measure,   that  they  had  no  right  to  call 
foe  inquiry.    When  almost  every  man  in 
'the  country  felt  that  foul  practices  had 
'qeen  adopted  to.  injure  the^Qu^en,  .wa%  it 
xio^  incumbent  on  ministenf .  /or  their  own 
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honour— was  it  not  incumbent  on  ^ 
noble  lord,  out  of  regard  fur  his  own  cha- 
racter as  a  promoter  and  supporter  of  those 
offensive  measures— measures  which  had 
broken  down  under  him  and  uttei;ly  failed 
— to  institute  an  immediate  inquiry  > 
He  should  have  thought,  that  the  noole 
lord  would  have  found  it  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  honour  and  character  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  those  measures  ; 
but  certain  he  was,  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  those  who  had, 
from  the  beginning,  opposed  those  pro- 
ceedings, in  now  demanding  that  they 
should  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  . 

Dr.  Lushingtcn  felt  a  strong  conviction 
of  his  own  correctness.  He  might  be  mis- 
taken; but  he  hoped  when  the  noble 
lord  next  made  any  statement  on  a  subject 
of  €0  important  a  nature,  both  to  bis 
majesty's  government  and  the  couutry,.he 
would  express  himself  in  plain  and  intel- 
ligible language.  This  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient  to  honourable  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  had  come  out  of 
the  country,  entertaining  precisely  the 
same  opinion  that  he  did. 

Sir  T,  Aciand  presented  two  petition^ 
condemning  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  and 
praymg,  that  her  name  might  forthwith 
be  restored  to  the  Liturgy.  One  of  them 
was  from  the  inhabitants  of  Axminster; 
the  other  from  the  inhabitants  of  Colyton. 

Mr.  A\dermB.n  Heygate  rose,  to  present 
a  similar  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  of  Sudbury.  He  observed, 
that  it  urajed,  that  her  majesty  might  b/e 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  law- 
ful rights' and  privileges;  and,  what  was 
liot  common  in  these  days,  the  language 
in  which  it  was  couched  was  not  onTy 
respectful  to  both  Houses  of  parliament, 
but  also  to  the  sovereign.  *  He  wished  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  ou  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
which  his  constituefits  had  called  iipoii 
him  to  support.  This  was  atime.wnen 
every  man  who  valued  the  constitution 
should  speak  out.  No  man  could  deplore 
more  than  he  did,  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties ;.  and  he  de- 
plored it  because  he  firmly  believed  th^t 
it  was  not  justified  by  any  state  necessit)% 
nor  could  tend  to  any  good  purpose. .  Qe 
could  not  but  congratulate  the  House  arid 
the  country  ob  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  instituted  againat  her 
tpiyesty.     He  was  one  of  thove  who.  de- 
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.'p*ored  the  original  omission  of  the  Queen*! 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  because  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  many  evils ; 
aind  because  it  gave  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  Liturgy,  to  revile  the  sovereign,  and 
to  abuse  and  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  [hear,  hear!  from 
the  ministerial  benches].  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  regret  the  original  omission, 
and  another  to  vote  for  an  address  to  the 
feovereigUy  to  request  the  insertion  of  her 
msyesty^s  name  in  the  Liturgy.  This  sub- 
ject was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  Queen^s 
gailt  or  innocence  alone  as  to  the  charges 
|>referred  against  her.  There  was  another 
ver^  important  consideration;  the  line  of 
pohtlcal  conduct  which  her  majesty  had 
chosen  to  pursue  since  her  return  to  this 
countryt  and  which  was  not  more  unbe- 
coming her  dignity,  than  it  was  at  variance 
^ith  the  counsels  of  her  sound  and  legiti- 
mate advisers.  This  line  of  conduct  she 
Jisd  persevered  in  during  the  lust  four 
months ;  yet,  on  her  first  coming  to  this 
country,  and  when  the  proceedings  against 
her  had  jifit  commenced,  she  declared, 
that  she  would  not  mix  her  cause — the 
vindication  of  her  character  and  honour ; 
yes,  she  said  she  would  not  mix  up  that 
cause  with  the  views  of  any  political 
party  whatever.  Unfortunately,  ner  ma- 
jesty did  not  persist  in  that  determina- 
tion many  days ;  she  soon  put  her  name 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  her  sovereign  and 
■husband.;  yes,  to  ber  husband;  and  he 
^spoke  as  he  was  sure  every  man  would 
-apeak,  who  felt  for  the  character  of  his 
country  ;  this  letter  contained  sentiments, 
which,  addressed  to  a  private  gentleman, 
would  have  been  considered  disrespeclful 
in  the  extreme;  but,  when  applied  to 
the  sovereign,  became  little  less  than 
what,  in  ainy  other  person,  must  have 
been  visited  with  the  punishment  of  the 
law*  This  letter  was  followed  by  a  long 
aeries  of  attacks  on  tbe  authority  of  both 
Houses  of  parliament;    and  tney  were 

S-avely  tola,  if  the  bill  passed  both 
^ouses,  and  became  a  law,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  how  far  the  people  would 
he  bound  to  obey  it.  Incitements  were 
also  held  out  to  the  military,  who  were 
paid  by  tha^  House,  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  instice.  If  the  indivi- 
diMJs  who  signed  these  petitions  forgot 
these  things,  he,  for  one,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  forget  them.  He  could  not  sit 
V(k  silence,  at  such  a  monient,  when  the 
dkistitutiou  was  in  danger ;  and  it  became 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  reflrctserioasly 
before  they  paid  honour  and  respect  to  an 
individual,  nowe^^er  illustrious,  andiiow- 
ever  unfbrtaifiate,  who  had  been  a  party 
to  those  proceedrags.  He  was  willing  t6 
make  great  allowance  for  her  majesty. 
It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the 
foreign  education  of  the  Q:ueen,  and  her 
iniperfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
might  have  led  her  to  have  allowed  sentT- 
ments  to  go  abroad  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
without  knowing  the  full  extent  of  them  ; 
Of  that  her  feelings  might  on  some  occa- 
sions have  made  her  intention  apfjear 
worse  than  it  really  was.  For  those  thingii 
he  would  be  willing  to  make  all  due 
allowance,  and  if  the  mischief  of  which 
he  complained  had  ha]>pened  only  once 
or  twice,  he  should  not  have  taken  notice 
of  it«  But  when  it  was  not  once  or  twice, 
but  repeatedly,  that  those  insults  were 
offered  to  the  state  and  to  the  sovereign, 
when  they  were  renewed  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  were  to  be  met  perpetually 
in  every  newspaper  which  ccntained  her 
answers  to  addresses ;  and  that  after  re- 
peated remonstrances  from  her  best  ad- 
visers, he  could  not  but  think  that  some- 
thing serious  was  intended  by  the  persona 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  But,  if 
nothing  further  was  intended,  and  nothing, 
he  knew,  was  more  contrary  to  the  advice 
which  she  receive^  from  her  legal  advisers, 
whose  good  sense,  judgment,  and  real 
patriotism,  made  them  aware  of  the  evil 
that  her  cause  must  sustain  from  such 
proceedings,  while  the  triumphant  exer- 
tions of  their  talent  bore  it  up  even 
against  those  disadvantages,  yet  he  must 
repeat,  if  nothing  further  was  intended, 
parliament  ought  still  to  consider,  that 
should  they  carry  up  an  address  to  the 
throne  in  favour  of  a  person  who  had  so 
conducted  herself,  it  would  appear  as  if 
they  acted  upon  a  recognition  of  the  pro- 
priety of  such  conduct.  These  were  his 
unbiassed  sentiments.  Re  had  never 
courted  ministers  on  the  one  side,  nor 
popular  opinion  on  the  other  ;  and  how- 
ever they  mi^ht  be  received,  he  never 
would  be  afraid  to  speak  his  sentiments. 
He  hoped  the  moment  would  soon  arrive 
wheis  the  memory  of  all  those  unhappy 
proceedings  would  be  buried  in  complete 
oblivion.  He  trusted  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  this  quea^on  would  alto- 
gether disappetfr,  and  the  permanent  and 
great  iut«)resti  6t  the  country  woul4  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  parliament,  that 
we  might  he  no  lopger  the  rybcul^  j^f 
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tfimgn  ii9tiQp«»  We  had  already  suffered 
^om  this  quettioD  ia  many  retpecU.  and 
he  trusted  it  would  not  long  continue  to 
ioterrnpt  the  proper  bnuoeM  of  the  legis- 
lature aud  distract  the  community. 

Mr.  Hume  said,,  he   was   extremely 
sorry  the  hoa.  o^ember  had  made  a  sort 
of   geaeral  cbaree  of   treason — for    h^ 
tbougfatit  vas  no  Ten — against  the  Queen, 
for  hariog  uttered  the  sentiments  con* 
taiqed  in  the  letter  to  his  majesty.    He 
wished  the  bon*  member  had  Goofine4 
hii9self   to  a  statement  of  speci&c  fects, 
^od  uarticular  circumstances.    He  held 
that  letter  in  his  haud»  and  he  called  on 
the  hon.  member  to  point  out  any  oue 
passage  that  could  justify  the  assertion 
be  had  advauced,  much  less  that  could 
warrant  him  in  directing  such  an  attack 
on  an  iodividuiil  who  was  not«  and  who 
could  noty  be  present  to  defend  herself, 
l^he  hon.  member's  condupt,  in  this  in- 
stance«  was  like  that  of  ministers  on  all 
occasions.  The  proceeding  he  had  adopt- 
ed was  SDQit  ungenerous,  most  unmanly, 
most  unfair ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  House, 
lie  protested  against  it.    liVhy  should  the 
hon,  meqiber  pursue   the  plan  of   the 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  endeavour,  by  a 
aide-wind,  to  do  that  which  he  could  not 
effect  in  a  direct  manner  ?  If  he  wished 
to  censure  her   majesty,   or  any  of  her 
advisers,  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
.of  doing  it  plainly  and  openly  ;  but  the 
mode  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  adopt 
.wus  most  unfair.    He  was  as  much  dis^* 
posed  to  support  the  authority  of  that 
House  and  the  d lenity  of  the  throne  as 
any  man,  but  yet  he  would  say,  that  no 
sentiment  contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
7th  of  August,  to  which  the  Queen  had 
put  her  aame,  appeared  to  his  feeling  to 
.be  at  ali  improper    [Hear,  heari    uom 
the    ministerial    benches].      Those    who 
.could  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts 
and  appland  themselves  for  the  conduct 
they  had    observed  towards  n  deserted 
.and  defenceless  woman,  were  of  course 
extremely  glad  to  receive  any  little  assist- 
ance which  gentlemen  at  either  side  of 
the  Hottiie  might  be  iul'lined  to  bestow  on 
them.    Therefore  it   was,   that  they   so' 
loudly  ch^tsred  the  hou.  member  who  had 
Just  sat  down ;  and  the  present  cheers,' 
though  conveying  a  different  meaoiiig, 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  system.    But 
let  thos^  who  condemned  the  Queen  ukce 

.  themselves  !n  the  situation  in  which  she 
stood  when  that  letter  was  written.    Waa( 

^tbtrp  .a  jndo  in  that  Hou^e   so  meaoj 
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so  dastardly,  as  to  trample  on.  an  un-« 
protected,  a  defenceless  woman  ?  Sorry 
he  was  to  say,  the  ministers  had  done  so. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  tramf)le  her  to. 
the  dust  by  the  basest  and  most  infamous 
means.  He  used  the  word  ''  infamous** 
in  its  strongest  meaning: — ^he  used  it  in 
the  broadest  sense  the  English  lauguae^ 
could  possibly  affix  to  it.  tbe  people 
could  now  judge  of  the  means  to  which 
her  niajesW*s  pemecutors  had  had  re- 
course. Tne  proceedings  in  the  Hous0 
of  Lnrds  were  in  their  bands ;  and  all  the 
country  must  perceive,  what  he,  in  his 
conscience  believed,  that,  from  the  begin* 
nin;>;  to  the  end,  the  whole  of  the  iilea^ 
sures  adopted  against  her  majesty  were 
mo»t  base  and  infamous.  What  was  the 
situation  of  this  illustrious  but  uofor-r 
tunate  woman  ?  To  what  situation  was  siie 
to  come  ?  The  worthy  alderman  admitted^ 
that  it  was  highly  improper  and  highly 
wrens;  to  strike  the  Queen's  name  out  of 
the  Litur|;y ;  »ind  yet,  though  he  made 
this  admission,  he  said  he  could  not  call 
for  itK  restoration  to  the  place  from  which 
it  had  been  so  unjustifiably  withdrawn—* 
thus  adding  iniury  to  wrong  and  per- 
petuating injustice.  The  avowal  of  such 
a  doctrine  was  roost  disgraceful.  Let  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  who  had  cheered  the 
worthy  alderqaan,  in  the  course  of  his 
ot>servations,  reflect,  if  ever  reflection 
met  him,  when  he  laid  down  his  head  upo4 
his  pillow,  [A  laugh  from  the  ministerial 
benches,  and  cries  of  ••  Hear !  '*  from  the 
opposite  side.]  He  could  expect  nothing 
else  than  that  laugh  from  the  gentlemea 
opposite^he  could  expect  nothing  else 
from  those  whose  public  and  private  senti- 
ments were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  minisr 
ters,  and  who  sacrificed  every  thing  at 
the  shrine  of  power. — But  he  would  call 
upon  the  House  to  recollect  the  situation 
in  which  the  Queen  was  placed  on  the  eve 
of  her  return  to  this  country  :  to  under- 
stand  and  fairly  appreciate  her  miyehty'e 
conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  back 
to  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been 
placed  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  As 
Queen  Consort  upon  the  demise  of  the  late 
king,  she  was  entitled  as  such  to  the  same 
respect  on  accH>unt  of  her  rank  as  the  king 
was  by  virtue  of  h».  If  royalty  were  to 
be  supported,  there  could  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  The  law  conferred 
particular  rank  on  eaci,  and  by  the 
same  ri^ht,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  entitled  to  it.  If  his  majesty  were 
de  ficio  King,  .^by  was  not  her  majcity 
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to  be  coDtidered  de  facto  Queen  Consort  ? 
Wftsit  not  the  duty  of  the  king's  ministers 
to  pay  her  the  respect  to  which,  from  her 
situation»  she  was  entitled ;  and  to  take 
€are  that  she  shoald  suffer  no  improper 
indignity?  But  what  did  they  do  ?  When 
her  majesty  was  about  to  return  to  this 
country,  she  applied  to  lord  Liverpool  to 
provide  a  suitable  residence  for  her ;  she 
also  applied  to  lord  Melville  for  a  proper 
vessel  to  convey  her  across  the  Cmmoel. 
The  former  returned  no  answer,  and  the 
latter  transmitted  a  refusal — that  is,  a 
refusal  to  pay  the  Queen  of  England  that 
respect  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  which 
was  allotted  to  every  petty  German  prince 
who  visited  this  country.  Was  that  jus- 
tifiable treatment  ?  Was  it  becoming, 
or  decent,  or  proper?  England  htul 
been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by 
such  a  transaction.  He  repesited,  that  bv 
it,  England  had  been  disgraced,  through 
the  misconduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 
[Hear,  hear.]  The  whole  proceeding 
adopted  towards  her  majesty  corried  with 
it  ignominy,  and  unfortunately  the  coun- 
try must  share  a  portion  of  it  with  its 
government.  Was  it  not  enough,  that  her 
majesty  should  have  been  refused  a  house? 
Was  it  not  enough,  that  she  should  have 
been  refused  a  ship  to  carrry  her  to  the 
British  shore?  Was  not  all  this  neglect 
monstrous  enough,  without  the  omission 
of  her  name  from  the  Li turgy  ?  Ministers 
ought  to  have  felt  the  shame  of  compell- 
ing the  queen  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
an.  honest  and  humble  individual  of  the 
city  of  London.  What  was  the  Queen  to 
do  upon  finding  herself  in  this  destitute 
and  insulted  situation,  and  with  such 
charges  preparing  against  her  ?  She 
knew  that  the  green  bags  were  planned 
against  her.  She  saw  that  she  was  about 
to  be  brought  before  a  tribunal  upon  the 
construction  of  which  he  would  csdl  upon 
the  hon.  alderman  to  avow  his  opinion. 
Was  it^  he  would  ask  him,  a  tribunal 
which  met  the  sanction  of  the  country  ? 
Was  it  not,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  contrary  to  the  best  principles 
of  law  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  was 
it  not  natural  for  her  majesty  to  feel  indig- 
Tiant  ?  Was  she  then  to  be  blamed  by 
the  hon.  alderman  for  writing  a  letter  to 
Jierlord  and  protector,  whom  she  thought 
she  had  reason  to  apprehend,  at  the  time, 
was  countenancing  the  machinations  of 
her  enemies?  But,  what  did  she  say 
in  that  letter  of  the  7th  of  August  ?  She 
protested^against  her  persecutors  being 
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among  her  jiirbrs.  Was  that  an  iiiifiti< 
protest  ?  When,  therefore,  the  complaint 
was  just  and  the  indignation  natural,  it 
was  unmanly  for  the  hon.  alderman  to 
complain  of  her  majesty's  protest  against 
a  court  80  composed,  and  which  be  ad« 
mitted  to  have  been  improper.  The  honi 
alderman  admitted  this,  and  yet  blamed 
and  deprecated  the  letter,  without  points 
iuffout  a  single  passage  which  was  not 
called  ibr  upon  the  occasion.  The  Queen 
wrote  that  letter  when  she  made  the  last 
effort  to  induce  her  sovereign  to  protect 
her.  If  that  protection  to  which  •  she  was 
entitled  had  been  then  afforded,  that  let- 
ter would  have  never  met  the  pnblic  eye. 
See  the  situation  in  which  the  Queen 
would  have  been  placed,  had  she  not 
made  a  last  effort  to  spare  the  country 
the  pain  of  these  calamitous  proceedings ! 
She  had  already  used  every  means  in 
her  power  to  prevent  the  sort  of  trial 
which  she  saw  approaching,  and  the  con*> 
sequent  mischiefs  which  that  trial  mast 
entail  upon  the  country.  So  iar  fironl 
incurring  any  blame  for  having  made  the 
attempt,  he  thought  the  act  was  credita- 
ble to  her  majesty ;  and  that  omnion  he 
entertained  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community ;  for  there  was  not  one  in  a 
hundred  who  was  not  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. He  held  the  Queen's  letter  in  his 
hand ;  and  he  again  called  upon  the  honv 
alderman  to  point  out  any  passage  it  con- 
tained which  justified  nis  observation. 
Was  it  where  the  Queen  said,  ^*  I  have 
always  demanded  a  fair  trial,  **  that  he 
thought  her  incorrect?  Was  she  not  enti- 
tled to  a  fair  trial  ?  Was  she  not  entitled 
to  have  that  claim  for  justice  granted  by 
her  sovereign  and  husband  ?  lie  saw  not 
one  word  in  that  letter  which  was  not 
called  for  by*  the  occasion ;  and  he  chal- 
lenged the  non.  alderman  to  refute  his 
assertion,  by  pointing  out  an  objection- 
able pass^e. 

Mr.  Alderman  JElisy^ale  ^  claimed  the 
indulgence  of  the  Honse  while  he  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  attack  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  was  perfectly  surprised 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  observations 
had  been  met.  Any  body  who  had  heard 
them  and  had  not  heard  his  own  obser- 
vations, would  naturally  have  thoo^t 
that  he  had  defended  the  bill  of  Pams 
and  Penalties,  and  justified  the  original 
rejection  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the 
Liturgy.  Equally  surprised  was  he  to 
hear  a  charge  of  having  made  an  unmanly 
attack  upon  an  onfortunate  and  tllus* 
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tfi«iM  woa»iia.  WhatevJer  else  he  mi^ht 
hnre  done^  the  term  ''*  ntiittanly"  could 
hmre  no  reference  'to  ^btm.  He  had  not 
Biirak  iBto  way  hde  or  corner  to  deliver 
!)»>  sentiaieiitt—he  had  not  shrank  from 
4be  public  eye  to  utt^r  them;  bat  had 
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hotual  for<^^  to  any  sentence,  except  on^ 
pronounced  by  a  legtd  court  of  justice. 
The  answer  to  the  (Dripplegate  address 
contained  the  following  paragraph:-^ 
**  If  such  a  bill  shonld  pass,  it  may 
perhaps  hereafter  be  proposed  to  the 
openly,  before  the  eonntry,  and  in  his  I  people  of  England  how  far  it  may  be 
place  in  parliament)  endeavoured  to  state   obeyed."    In  the  answer  to  the  artisana 


his  own  opinions '  and  justify  them  to 
that  .House  and  to  his  constituents, 
like  hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  whe- 
ther be  approved  of  the  mode  of  trial 
appointed  for  the  Queen.  To  this  he 
aoswered-^No ;  and  if  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Ptoalties  had  unfortunately  come 
down  to  that  iIous»e»  there  was  no  human 
being  in  or  out  of  it  who  would  have 


there  was  this  expression---*'  Owing  to 
the  hard-hearted  conduct  of  your  opprea- 
sorsy  you  cannot  earn  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  what  will  prevent  your  watering 
your  pillow  with  your  tears.**  And  then 
that  '*  hereafter  their  sufferings  would  only 
appear  like  a  troubled  dream."  Were 
such  phrases,  so  applied,  proper  or  be* 
comio/r  ?  But  he  need   not  dwell  upon 


«hown  a  more  decided  opposition  to  it  j  them  for  his  justification,  for  he  should 
through  alt  its  stages.     But,  objecting  to  I  rest  that  upon  the  concurring  opinion  of  a 


it,  as  he  did  most  decidedly  to  that  bill, 
be  was  obliged  to  condemn  also  the  lan- 
guage into  which  the  Queen  had  been 
betrayed  by  her  advisers.    The  hon.  gen- 

-tleman  had  calied  upon  him  to  produce 
the  objectionable  passages.    Not  having 

.that  letter  about  him,  he  could  not  pro- 
duce it;   but  he  would  appeal  to  the 

-  reeollection  of  the  Hoiise,  whether  such 
an  expression  as  this  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated in  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign  :^ 

.<•  Your -court  (and  this  speaking  to  the 
king)  is  a  scene  of  low  debaachery." 
Was*  that  fit  language  ^  But  he  did  not 
complain-  alone  of  the  language  used  in 
that  letter.  It  had  been  said  by  one  of  her 
majesty's  friends,  when  speaking  of  the 
bill :— *«  This  bill  darkens  the  perspec* 
tive  in  the  future,  lowering  the  prospect 
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noble  earl  (Grey,)  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  talents,  whose  speech  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  compe- 
tent for  him,  in  point  of  order,  to  refer 
to.  [Order.]  Finding  that  it  would  be 
irregular  to  quote  it,  he  shonld  throw 
himself  on  the*  candour  of  the  House  for 
a  fair  and  just  interpretation  of  the  sen- 
timents which  had  brought  down  upon 
him  the  attack  of  the  hon.  member.  If 
the  extracts  which  he  had  quoted  could 
be  considered  fair  or  proper,  then  he 
should  confess  he  was  in  error  in  alluding 
to  the  improper  advice  under  which  he 
feared  her  majesty  had  acted.  He  meant 
merely  to  state  his  own  opinions  openly 
and  fairly ;  and  certainly  the  last  thing  he 
contemplated  was,  to  take  any  advantage 
,  ,  of  the  situation  of  an  unfortunate  and 
into  civil  war."  There  were  similar  ex- 1  illostrious  lady,  which  he  lamented  as 
pressions,  equally  censurable,  in  many  of  I  much  as  any  man,  Ihoogh  he  conid  not 
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the  answers  which  her  majesty  had  dnfor- 
tnoately  been  advised  to  transmit.  He 
particularly  alluded  to  the  answers  to  the 
artiaans,  to  Nottingham,  to  Gripplegate, 
&c.  The  following  were  paragraphs  from 
some  among  them ;  and  it  was  for  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  say  if  he  thought  them 
proper  or  not : — **  These  are  times  when 
the-well-understood  interest  of  armies  can 
never  be  separated  from  the  interests  of 
the  people."— «•  The  slave  of  his  appe- 
tite only  cankers  for  his  fatuity.*'^-The 
answer  to  the  Gripplegate  address  called 
the  government  of  the  country  **  an  insb- 
lentdomination."-~ln  her  majesty  *»  letter 
of  the  7th  of  August  (although,  not 
having  the  letter  near  htm  at  the  moment,' 
he  could  only  quote  from  recollection,) 
there  was. a  declaration  that  the Qu^en 
WQ^ld  not  submit,,  except  compelled  by 


see  how  parliament  could   remedy  the 
evil  in  the  manner  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said,  he  felt  extreme  re- 
luctance in  coming  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  cordially  agreed  in  the  wish 
expressed  by  an  hon.  member  early  in  the 
evening,*  that  something  might  be  done 
which  would  bury  in  oblivion  this  unfor- 
tunate question.  The  hon.  alderman  ap« 
peared  to  concur  in  this  wish  ;  but  he  was 
sorry  U>  find  that  the  expression  of  his 
sentiments  was  rather  at  variance  with  the 
promotion  ofvthat  salutary  conclusion 
which  was  on  so  many  accounts  desirable. 
The  hon.  alderman  hiad  read  to  the  House 
several  objectionable  passages  which  her 
majesty  had  b^en  so  ill  advised  as  to  in- 
sert: in  her  answers  to  addresses.  It  was, 
he  feared,  but  too  true  that  much  objec- 
tionable flatter  would  -be.  founjl  on  botli 
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«idct.    Tbit  WM  mMrkabte  UMagli#»l 
the  wbole  of  the  late  anfortwiiete  pmeect 
iog«    lEvideBee  had  heeo  poblUhed,  mod 
cooMneoU  made  upon  it»  frmn  day  to  duy^ 
which  weie  oalciiated  to  tmiiair  the  dig* 
jiity  of  any  coart  of  joitioe,  and  to  Tiolate 
that  respect  which  wa$  dae  to  the  highest 
tribmial  ia  the  land.    Thw  ^bjectieiiable 
oondact  was  not*  however,  coofined   te 
one  side  of  the  queetieo;  it  penraded  both, 
•aod  was  alike  ceasarahlew  lie  had  seensea- 
tioMats  pmt  into  her  majesty's  mouth,  by 
her  irresponsible,  not  her  legal  advisers, 
which  be  deploned  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  which  he  attribated  to  improper  ad^ 
vice  acting  upoa  highly  irritsted  Teelings. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  witnessed  these 
proccediags  from  day  to  day,  and  could 
apply  no  remedy  to  them ;  if  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdomi  with 
the  Attorney<49eneml,  were  doomed  to 
witness  these  libels,  withont  exercising 
anf  power  to  restrain  their  circakttoo, 
bow  oottld  that  Houses  in  future  prevent 
them  ?  if  a  system  of  irritetien  were  nn- 
happilj  cootintted--4f  the  Queen  were  to 
be  suoered  to  continue  in  her  present  si^ 
tuation,  wheie  was  the  force  or  the  energy 
to  suppress  that  whidi  hitherto  had  been 
openly  promulgated  ?  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  continuance  of  an 
agitation  which  he  deplored,  that  he  ex<- 
presied  an  ardent  hope  that  all  proceed- 
ings against  the  Qaeen,  whether  in  the  na- 
ture of  acts,  or  in  the  nature  of  omission, 
should  be  finally  set  at  rest.    The  noble 
lord  opposite  seemed  disposed  tb  take  no 
step  for  restoring  the  Queen's  name  to  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  hon.  aldermau  appeared 
to  concur  in  the  opinion.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  <ieprecated  the  assumption,  that 
the  omission  of  the  Queen's  name  in  the 
Liturgy  should  be  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment.    On  the  contrary,  he  denied  it  was 
a  puoisbmeat,  but  that  it  had  bten  done 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  an  arrangement 
in  council.    Now  the  error,  he  thought, 
was  in  the  assumption,  that  the  omission 
was  not  a  punishment.    It  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  a  punish- 
raent,  inflicted  lor  a  crime  Which  was  not 
proved,  and  for  a  prosecution  whidi  was 
abandoned.    It  was  eitber  that  or  a  gra- 
tuitous personal    degradation ;  iooe  or 
the  other  it  must  be.    W^  it  thought 
that  ministers  could  satisf|r  the  pnUic 
mind  by  such  a  course?  Pectiniary  ar- 
nagements  the  Queen  was  to  hive ;  but 
were  they  calcdlaled  to  promote  a  tran- 
quil end  i  Mhustets  had  alrcndj  t^ted  p0- 
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cuniary  measures;  but,  instead  of  bring 
an  aw^ne,  thegr  rather  acted  as  a  stimu* 
IttS.  Th^  had  hadmi  ttmleacy  totran« 
quilliae  die  asinds  either  of  her  maiesty  or 
the  public.  The  attempt  haviuff  baled,  a 
diffeseit  tSknt  should  be  made  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest  forever.  The  Queen's  name 
had  unfortunately  been  omitted  in  the 
Litar^^.  She  was  placed,  then,  in  the 
situation  of  a  person  deemed  guilty,  not- 
withstanding the  accusation  had  been 
abandoned.  Her  majesty's  name  was 
thus  placed  in  a  situation  of  painful  suspi*> 
cion  to  every  leligbus  person  in  the  eom* 
munity,  on  that  day  when  all,  party  feed- 
ing shnuld  be  laid  aside,  ia  the  common 
supplication  of  the  God  they  all  adosed. 
So  that  it  was  impossible  but  theomission 
of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Litu^y  must 
operate  as  a  degradation.  Those  who 
tbdught  her  aMJeaty  guilty,  had,  in  tins 
mannier,  aa  opportunity  of  gratifving their 
feelings;  although  the  result  of  the  trial 
did  notjustifytmit  sentiment;  while  those 
who  thoaght  the  Queen  innocent,  mid 
those  who  thought  Iwrtiot  proved  guilty, 
had  a  ri^ht  to  cdmplain  of  the  degiudn- 
4ion  inflicted.  This  being  the  consequence 
arising  out  of  her  mi^jesty's  present  posU 
tion,  in  what  situation  was  she  placed  ? 
Her  circumstances  were  to  be  enriched, 
but  her  character  was  to  remain  dispaia- 
ged ;  and  with  a  disparaged  chsnwter  she 
might  hold  a  court!  Ministers  were  to 
give  her  wealth,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent was  power  and  comnuind,  but  with  a 
depreciated  character  it  was  to  be  used 
iodiflerentljr.  How  could  her  majesty, 
placed  in  this  situation,  summon  about  her 
these  constitutional  advisers  of  rank  and 
diaracter  who  would  dignify  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Queen  ?  Was  not  thb  course 
calcohited  to  oimsign  her  majesty  into  the 
hands  of  evil  advisers,  who  would  care  lit- 
tle for  hes  rank  and  character,  and  only 
care  about  producing  all  that  miichief 
which  ministers  themselves  seemed  to  re- 
probate. If  the  Queen  were  put  into  a 
situation  of  innocence— and  she  was  en- 
titled to  be  called  innocent  since  no  charge 
had  been  proved  against  herw-«-she  would 
then  be  entitled  to  hold  her  proper  station 
in  society ;  to  sunsoaon  abont  her  person 
those  wlio,  having  high  station  aad  charae- 
ler  themselves,  would  only  advise  her  far 
bar  good,  and  assist  in  reodeitng  her  the 
Ofsament  of  her  rmk.  That  was  the  fair 
and  just  course  which  ministers,  ought  to 
pursue,  imtead  of  tfarowitig  the  Queen 
tntathefaaadsof  imiponribleadxisess,  who 


wottid  rake  together^  m  «m  done  in  the 
atitwers  to  the  addrtwct,  all  the  noDseaae 
0r  the  Frendi  RevolaiieB,  calculated  to 
inBame  rather  than  heal  popular  diseon** 
tent.  He  earoeitfy  hoped  mioisten  woaid 
mt  takethiscoune,  but  that  by  placing  her 
majeaty  in  the  possession  of  an  ontoucbed 
character,  they  would  give  her  the  advan- 
tage of  the  connsels  of  her  legal  advisers, 
and  prevent  those  irritable  conseqoeoces 
which  a  different  policy  must  neeesfiarily 
eocender.  The  country  would  never  be 
saCmfied  until  this  healing  policy  was 
adopted.  It  wonld  not  endure,  tbst  tfie 
attention  of  parliament  should  be  for 
months  dmwB  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pressing  difficulties  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community ;  they 
would  not  endure,  that  parliament  shonld, 
week  d^r  week,  be  wholly  occupied  in 
debatmg  points  of  trifling  punctilio  with 
ministers,  when  the  mighty  tnterestaof  the 
oenntry  ought  to  have  their  undivided 
consideration.  The  asricultwral  interests 
of  the  country  were  left  untouohed ;  al- 
though he  knew  part  of  the  evil  might  be 
fcmedied,  for  it  was  produced  by  the  laws« 
He  had  hitherto  in  general  supported  mi* 
nisters— he  had  supported  them  thvough^ 
cot  the  war,  which  by  their  wisdom,  forti^ 
tnde,  and  peraeveranee,  they  had  brought 
to  so  triumphant  a  conclusion.  For  their 
political  conduct,  at  the  period  to  which  he 
alluded,  their  names  wsluld  ataad  high  in 
history;  but  he  doubted  whether  th^r 
understood  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as 
those  of  war.  He  concliided  by  earnestly 
calling  upon  them  to  restore  her  majesty's 
name  to  the  Liturgy^  in  fibct  to  recede  ts 
toto  from  the  course  they  had  Intherto 
pursued  towurds  the  Queen ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  so 
nseless  in  itself  and  m  frlel  te  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

Lord  Nugemi  begged  to  say  a  woni  on 
what  had  fallen  from  the  booomraMe  «U 
derman,  in  the  dabomte  viodioatiosi 
which  he  had  entered  into  of  himself,  as 
to  what  he  had  been  charned  with  having 
iaid  in  his  original  speech.  In  the  hon. 
alderman's  first  speech,  be  had  thnn^ 
fit  to  charge  her  majesty  with  havang 
been  guilty  of  %  crime  in  her  letter 
totiie  King,  #Dr  which  mm  ether  sadojeot 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law. 
When,  however,  the  hon.  aldccman  was 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  namagsa  in 
*whidi  that  charge  wns  foundeo,  he  Jailed 
ta  produce  them,  and  professed,  that  he 
iied  forgotten  tfiem.    HenowfigataadM 
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npnn  him  either  to  peoduee  them  et  to 
remember  them. 
Mr.  Alderman  Ifm al0explaiood«  ^hat 

firhat  he  had  said  waa  this— that  not  harinc 
the  letter  bv  him  at  the  moment,  he  conld 
nut  quote  the  passages  he  dluded  to  walh 
acottiacy  from  recollection. 

LordiVii|p«]i#,  in  continuation,  contend- 
ed that  the  hon.  alderman  could  not  be 
surprised  at  being  chsrged  with  uomanli- 
ness,  when  he  came  farward  with  charges 
against  the  Queen,  founded  on  a  dooo^ 
ment,  which,  whn  he  was  called  upon 
to  produce,  he  said  he  had  not  in  his  pos^ 
session,  and  the  oonteate  of  which  he  had 
forgotten.  Instead  of  psoduciog  the  pas- 
sages in  the  letter  on  which  he  had  founcU 
ed  his  charge,  the  hon.  alderaaan.  had 
quoted  certain  passages  from  answcca 
which  had  been  given  by  her  majesty  to 
the  addresses  presented  to  her.  He  would 
be  the  last  nmn  tosav,  that  many  of  those 
answers  were  not  highly  improper,  or  that 
th^  dhd  not  teflect  great  disgrace  on  those 
by  whom  her  majesty  had  boen  adrised 
to  present  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unibstnnate  and  anemalooa  situation  of 
her  nu^esty-— the  peraecution  qbe  bad  su^ 
lerad— 4he  obloquy  that  ksd  been  heaped 
upon  her  by  a  venal  preas^  all  Ibens 
were  circnmstances  which  ought  to  he 
taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the 
course  which  die  hnd  pursued.  It  waa, 
in  his  opinioo,  not  veiy  manly,  harahly 
to  condemn  her  majesty  under  such  ciiv- 
cumsteaces.  It  was  too  mucKlike  the  con- 
duct of  those  Spanish  Inquisitora,  who, 
having  stretched  their  victim  on  the  rack, 
converted  the  ravings  of  pain  into  addi- 
tional matteref  acousation.  This  mode  of 
conduothe  could  not  thiok  manly  or  Bog*- 
lish.  Undoubtedly,  be  thought  with  the 
hon.  alderman,  that  many  passages  in  the 
aoBwecs  of  her  majesty  to  the  addresses 
that  had  been  presented  to  her  were 
eatremely  reprehensible,  and  that  they 
reflect^  gmat  dtsgraee  on  the  good  sense 
and  education  of  those  who  haid  advised 
her  mejesty  to  make  them.  But  thia  he 
would  say,  that  ill  as  he  thought  of  those 
who  bad  adtiaed  her  majesty  to  make  those 
aoBwem^  he  thanght  the  blame  which  those 
petsonthad justly  inoarred,  v^ishedinto 
air,  coi^pared  with  the  bJome  to  which 
those  pessooa  were  liable  who  had  advised 
his  vsajesty  te^ve  the  answers  which  he 
had  g^visn,  to  addresses  from  certain  bodies 
of  the  peofde*  The  hon.  aldennan  must 
recollect  some  mt  these ;  and  especially  one 
to  qa  iJdicus  which. the  bonii  aldsraau^ 
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vriodg;:  others,  was.  charged  to 
an  address  froin  the  metropolis  of  his 
majesty's  empire.  |Iis  najeaty's  answer 
to  that  address  was  ciilcalated  to  produce 
mischief;  in  comparison  to  which,  all  that 
could  be  dreaded  from  any  of  her  ma* 
jesty's  answers  sunk  into  insignificance. 

'fhe  several  petitions .  were  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Address  on  the  Kino's  Spebch  at 
THB  Opening  of  the  Session.]— Mr. 
G.  Bankes  appeared  at  the  bar,  with  the 
report  of  the  Address  on  the  king'sSpe^ch. 
<0n  the  motion  that  it  be  brought  op, 
-  The  Hon.  William  Lamb  observed,  thnt 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  topics  to  which 
the  address  referred,  there  would  be  va- 
rious opportunities  of  discussing  them. 
There  was  one,  however,  of  so  urgent  a 
nature,  and  .on  which  a  step  might  sud- 
denl)  be  taken,  so  irremediable  as  to  place 
.it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  that  House, 
thot  he  felt  it  to  be  impossible,  consistently 
with  his  sense  of  dt\ty9  to  allow  it  to 
•pass,  without  a  few  observations.  That 
topic  was  the  present  state  of  the  affairs 
of  Naples,  and  of  the  conferences  with 
.reference  to  that  state,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  going  on  among  the  greatsove- 
reigns  of  Europe.  He  knew,  that  in 
touching  on  this  subject,  he  was  touclnng 
on  a  delicate  matter,  because  it  was  one 
which  might  be  considered  in  a  course  of 
-negociation,  and  be  should  therefore  treat 
•it  accordingly.  He  certainly- was  not  one 
.of  those  who  were  of  opinion,  that  no  cir- 
,cumstances  could  occur  in  any  country 
affectine  its  internal  condition  and  the 
princfiples  on  which  its  -  government  was 
•to  be  carried  on,  which  would  justily  the 
'interference  of  any  foreign  power.  At  the 
aame  time  he  must  say,  that  from  all 
he  had  heard  of  the  transactions  in  Naples, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  those  trans- 
actions had  been  founded,  there  was  not 
-a  shadow  of  ground  or  reason  justifying 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  on  that 
occasion.  There  had  been  no  violent  acts 
oommitted ;  there  bad  been  no  doctrines 
avowed  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,'  or  subversive  of  the 
>fi rst  principles  of  civilized  spciety.  But, 
what  he  particularly  rose  for  was,  to  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  the  statement  in  the . 
Speech  from  the  throne,  and  in  the  speech 
4>f  the  noble  lord  opposite  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  As  far  as  he  could  under-, 
Mand  those  stitements,  tbey  professed  the 
pbservante  .of .  a  strict  Beutrayty  bythe 
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British  government,  as  well  as4in.  anxious 
wish  for.  the  general  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity in  Europe;  and,  if  that  should 
prove  impossible,  for  at  least  sec^uring  the 
continuance  of  peace  as  far  as  this  cpun- 
try  WHS  c<mcemed.  It  was  to  the  princi- 
ple of  non-interference  on  the  part  of  thif 
country,  thus  distinctly  asserted,  that  he^ 
objected.  What  had  been  the  conse- 
quences of  a  similar  principle  when  .the 
partition  of  Poland  took  place?  Were 
they  peace  and  tranquillity?  No.  The 
consequence,  .on  that  occasion,  of  that 
principle  of  non-interference,  on  the  {^rt 
of  this  country,  with  the  designs  of  foreign 
potentates,  had  been  the  long  and  inire- 
terate  wars  in  which  Europe  had  siece 
been  involved,  and  which  had  lefl  this 
countjy  and  the  continent  in  the  stat^  of 
distress  in  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves. Such  had  been  the  disastrous  result 
of  our  declining,  on  that  occasion,  to  co- 
operate with  Franqe  in  interfering  to  pre-; 
vent  the  iniquitous  project  then  contem- 
plated from  being  carried  into  effect. 
What  he  wished  particularly  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  noble  lord  and  ^is 
colleagues  was,  that  if  hostilities  were  once 
to  commence  iu  any  part  of  Europe,  no 
man  could  tell  how  far  they  might  extend ; 
and.  to  urge  them,  to  such  an  interference 
with  respect  to  Naples  as  might  prevent 
any  such  calamity.  By  such  a  wise  ^d 
timely  interference,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  this  country  would  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  being,  effectually 
secured,  thab  by  the  indulgence  of  any 
fallacious  hope,  that  if  hostilities  were 
once  commenced  in  any  quarter  whatei^er, 
we  might  be  able  to  keep  this  coui^try 
from  being:  compelled,  to  enter  into  the 

cont^. 

Lord  Casllereagh  obsierved,  that  as  U 
was  impossible  to  dispatch  a  subject  so 
interesting  and.  important  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, it  would,!  in  his  opinion,  be  more 
expedient,  to  postpiyie  its  consideration 
until  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
discuBsibg  it  in  parliament  in  the  ample 
manner  which  it  deserved*  The  general 
xeasoning  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  un* 
doubtedly  ^ir,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  the  line  of 
policy  which  this  country  w:a^,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  called  upon  to  adopt.  H^ 
beggcdnot  to  be  undempod  as  giving  any 
opinion  upon  .the  pre^en^  subject;  bnt  it 
must  be  evident  to  the,  hon.,  gen^Iemf  o, 
and  to  the  House,  that  other  poY^ers  nugl)t 
entectain  apf»rehen»i<itn9  ^.itt  <€spect.  tjp 
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their  own  secnrity,  on  which  subj^t  they 
might  have  opportunities  of  judgiDg,whieh 
this  country  could  not  ponsess,  and  on 
which  it  would  hare  no  right  to  interpose. 
He  repeated,  that  he  begged  not  to  be 
undenttood  as  giving  any  opinion  on  that 
question  in  the  present  instance ;  but  he 
was  quite  sure,  from  what  had  ftiLlen  from 
an  faon.  gentleman  of  so  enlarged  a  mind, 
and  whose  candid  mode  of  discharging 
his  parliamentary  dnty  did  him  so  much 
honour,  that  he  could  not  be  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  dola  on  which  alone  any 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Naples  could  justly  be  founded.  The 
circumstances  of  the  recent  transaction  in 
that  kingdom  were  certainly  most  interest- 
ing and  important.  Thehon.  gentleman, 
however,  seemed  to  have  run  away  with  an 
assumption  of  facts  relative  to  the  internal 
condition  of  Naples,  wholly  diflTerentfrom 
those  which  had  been  represented  to  him 
(lord  C.)  or  those  which  had  attended  the 
transactions  in  question. 

Mr.  Warre  remarked,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  now  repeated  those  observations 
which  he  had  made  in  his  speech  yester- 
day, and  which  were  strongly  calculated 
to  arrest  attention  and  to  excite  alarm.  He 
would  take  the  opportunity,  before  he  sat 
down,  of  asking  the  noble  lord  a  question 
on  the  subject  of  Naples,  to  which  the 
noble  lord  would  of  course  give  or  with- 
hold an  answer,  as  he  should  think  proper. 
A  great  deal  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  near  him,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  extremely  worthy  of  the  noble  lord's 
consideration.  It  was  with  great  regret  he 
heard  the  noble  lord  hold  it  out  as  a  pro- 
bability, that  any  consideration  of  safety 
to  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  that  subject 
night  be  viewed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, might  jofltlv  operate  to  render  the 
ffallant,  noble,  ana  justifiable  effort  of  the 
Neapolitan  people  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence^ the  means  of  exposing  them  to  the 
aggressions  of  foreign  powers.  With  res- 
pect to  the  qtiestion  that  he  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  he  felt  himself  especially 
justified  inputting  it;  because  some  of 
his  majesty's  ships  of  war  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  service  connected  and  inter- 
woven with  the  recent  transactions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples :  he  meant  in  trans* 

fi>rtlng  the  king  of  Naples  to  Leghoni. 
e  therefore  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
lord  if  he  could  foresee  the  probable  time 
when  he  would  be  able  to  furnish  the 
House  with  informatioo^  either  .in  the 
ih»pe  of  docmneiit^  or  othcrwinet  on  thi» 
VOL,  IV, 
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most  interesting  and  important  subject ; 
ou  the  result  of  which,  perhaps,  depended 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and 
of  no  country  more  than  England  ? 

Lord  Castlereagk  professed  himself  un- 
able to  give   any  precise  answer  to  the 
question  of  thehon.  gentleman.   It  could 
not  be  expected  of  any  member  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  government,  in  the  discbarge  of 
liis  public  duty,  to  communicate  any  of  ^ 
the  circumstances  that  might  have  reached 
him  on  such  an  occasion ;  while  the  trans^ 
action  to  which  those  circumf^tances  relat- 
ed was  still  pending.    If  the  hon.  member 
would,  at  a  subsequent  period,   move  for 
any  information  which  he  might  wish  for 
as  to  the  course  pursued  by  this  country 
in  the  transaction,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  it ;  but  he  would  him- 
self see,  that  any  communication  respect- 
ing the  larger  European  question  would 
be  attended  with  more  difficulty.    This, 
however,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  distinctly 
declaring,    that  the  course    which    had 
been  pursued  by  this  country  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  no  way  rendered  it  a  party  to  the 
proceedings,  whatever  they  might  be  of 
the  three  great  powers  atisembled  at  Lay** 
bach.    Although  there  had  certainly  been 
no  difficulty  ou  the  part  of  the  English 
admiral  on  the  station,  to  afford  the  king 
of  Naples  every   possible  facility  for  his 
voyage  from  Naples  to  Leghorn — ^^et  it 
ought  not  to  be  inferred  from  that  inter- 
ference, that  England  had  any  participa- 
tion either  in  the  invitation  of  his  roajefty, 
the  king  of  Naples,  to  Lavbach,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  policy  of  the  three  great 
powers  on  the  subject.     It  was  unques- 
tionably a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  one 
on  which  he  could  not  be  called  on  prema- 
turely, to  disclose  the  policy  by  which  the 
powers  in  question  were  actuated. 

Sir  Robert  JFUsan  said,  he  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  a  Neapolitan  of 
high  rank  and  character  had  been  sent  to 
the  English  court  by  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment recently  established  in  Naples  ; 
but  that  having  tendered  his  credentials, 
he  was,  though  received  with  the  noble 
lord's  usual  urbanity,'  not  recognised  in 
his  character  of  envoy ;  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  British  govern- 
ment to  recognise  any  act  of  the  new  go- 
vernment at  Naples,  until  the  allied  poMr«» 
ers  had  come  to  some  decision  on  the  ne« 
gociation  then  carrying  on  at  Troppao, 
and  since  at  Lay  bach.  On  that  ground, 
afVer  remaining  three  weeks  here,  he  up* 
dorstood  that  the  rodividiial  in  question 
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Imd  r<^turned  to  the  continent.  If  thut 
was  reully  the  fact,  it  mattered  little  what 
hope  of  the  preservation  of  |>eaee  mi^ht  be 
expressed  in  his  majesty's  or  in  tlie  mi- 
nisters* speech ;  for  here  was  a  direct  overt 
act  of  hostility  against  the  Neapolitan 
government.  What  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, when  intelligence  reached  Naples, 
that  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  had  not 
been  received  ?  Would  it  not  introduce 
distrust,  and  weaken  the  councils  of  the 
constitutional  gdvernment  happily  estab- 
lished at  Naples  ?  Would  it  not  encourage 
the  unti-constitutional  faction  ?  M'ould  it 
not  operate  disadvantageously  towards 
liberty,  and  would  it  not  operate  to  aid 
and  abet  the  tyrannous  conduct  of  those 
sovereigns,  who  seemed  determined  to  be 
as  oppressive  and  insolent  in  prosperity, 
as  they  bad  been  servile  and  abject  in  ad- 
versity; whose  present  measures  tended 
sot  merely  to  the  destruction  of  Neapolitan 
liberty,  but  to  the  general  demoralization 
and  debasement  of  mankind ;  and  who 
seemed  to  have  commenced  a  violent  cru- 
sade against  all  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  all  the  principles  of  civilization  ?  The 
noble  lord,  and  a  colleague  of  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  other  House  of  parliament, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject  of  any 
pledge  of  this  country  to  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  had  expreipsly  declared 
that  the  British  government  had  entered 
into  no  treaty  or  engagement  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  a  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  Spain  which  the  Neapolitans 
had  adopted.  They  had  only  asked  their 
Sovereign  to  give  them  that  constitution 
which  he  promised  them  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1815.  Their  object  was,  to  convert 
arbitrary  power  into  constitutional  autho- 
rity ;  to  get  rid  of  a  government  supported 
alone  by  corruption ;  to  relievethemselves 
from  intolerable  and  unaccounted  tax- 
ation ;  and  to  destroy  superstition,  and  that 
general  ignorance  which  he  had  heard 
advocated  in  that  House  as  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  allegiance  and  fidelity  of  a 
people !  Such  were  the  requests  of  the 
Neapolitans ;  and  finding  thart  it  was  their 
general  wish,  the  king liad  acted  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  acceded  to  them. 
In  doing  so,  ought  he  not  to  be  considered 
^  acting  as  an  independent  sovereign  ? 
In  sending  back,  however,  the  minister 
whom  he  had  deputed  to  us,  we  had  com* 
mitted  an  act  of  hostility  towards  the  Nea- 
•  t^litan  people,  which,  if  they  were  as 
''*  'powerful  as  they  were  brar e,  they  would 
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not  fail  instantly  to  resent  It  was  the 
more  ignoble  ou  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  act  was  directed 
against  a  nation  too  feeble  to  express  ita 
sense  of  the  injury.  He  knew  the  noble 
lord  wonld  say,  that  a  Neapolitan  minister 
was  at  present  resident  in  London ;  but 
he  resided  here  only  because  the  existing 
government  of  Naples  were  desirous,  that 
if  the  minister  whom  they  had  accredited 
to  the  court  of  London  should  not  be  re- 
ceived, all  intercourse  with  that  court 
should  not  be  therefore  suspended.  In 
this  he  confessed  he  thought  they  acted 
unwisely ;  because  he  thought  that  they 
would  have  done  much  better  boldly  to 
assert  all  their  rights  as  an  independent 
nation  ;  and  if  they  must  perish,  at  least 
to  |)erish  without  the  slightest  compromise 
of  their  dignity  and  their  honour. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared  his  impoa- 
sibility  of  enteridg  into  all  the  details  of 
this  subject,  even  were  he  prepared  him- 
self to  feel  all  the  animation  with  which 
the  gallant  general  appeared  invariable  to 
contemplate  every  possible  species  of  re- 
volution. He  denied,  however,  that  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  a  revolution 
suddenly  effected  in  any  country  was  a 
just  ground  of  hostility.  Without  enter- 
ing into  particulars,  he  would  merely 
observe,  that  the  English  government 
were  required  to  recognise  new  forms  and 
changes,  suddenly  brought  about  under 
very  myhterious  circumstsncesy  and  prin- 
cipally by  one  sect.  It  seemed  tolerably 
evident,  that  the  object  of  that  sect  was  nbt 
confined  to  Naples,  but  extended  itself  to 
the  subversion  of  all  the  existing  govem- 
ments  in  Italy,  and  the  union  of  the 
whole  into  one  state.  He  by  no  means 
wished  to  declare,  that  such  a  plan  de- 
manded, or  would  justify,  the  interfer- 
ence of  neighbouring  powers.  That  must 
be  a  subject  of  much  deliberation  and  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  those  powers, 
and  it  was  a  problem  which,  he  trusted,  we 
should  not  undertake  to  solve.  He  posi- 
tively denied ,  however,  that  we  had  done  any 
thing  which  the  Neapolitan  government 
were  justified  in  considering  as  an  act  of 
hostility :  and  he  could  assure  the  gallant 
general  that  we  had  not  done  any  thing 
which  the  Neapolitan  government  so  con- 
sidered. The  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  continued  on  the  same  footing 
as  before  the  late  changes.  The  ministers 
at  both  courts  commutiicated  as  usual, 
and  carried  on  ^e  ordinary  routine  of 
diplomatic  intercourse*    But  he  ptoteated 
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ig«ii)4  the  principk.  A»^  the  British  go- 
verom^ot  were  bouod  to  rush  forward  and 
•ckqQwledge  wery  cb^inge  that  might  be 
aiadeiQ  a  u>reigo  gpvernmeat  without  the 
least  deliberatioo  as  to  its  uatu  re.  On  the 
contrary,  die  British  government  had  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  it  could  not  instantly 
consent  to  a  technical  aad  formal  recog- 
nition of  a  state  of  things  which  required 
much  deliberatioa  to  estimate.  What  the 
gailaot  general  bad  said  of  bis  (Lord  C.'s) 
fbrmer  explanation  respecting  tlM^  principle 
pf  the  conduct  of  llie  British  govcrpipeot 
iowvds  that  of  Spain,  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect, although  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the 
gallant  general  was  inclined  to  push  the 
assumption  that  the  British  government 
was  a  pctrty  to  the  declaration  of  the  allied 
sovereigus,  which  it  was  not.  All  that  he 
now  wished  to  press  on  the  Hou^  wi|s, 
that  while  they  held  the  government  of 
this  country,  strictly  to  account  for  the  en- 
gagements which  they  made  with  other 
powers,  they  would  nfit  interfere  too  fre- 
quently in  the  policy  of  other  powers. 
Those  powers  were  as  much  entitled  to  act 
independently  with  reference  to  any  point 
in  wnich  they  considered  their  own  in- 
terests involved  as  this  country  would  be 
under  similar  circuqastances. 

Sir  jR.  Wilson  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
lord,  whether  the  non-recognition  of  the 
new  Neapolitan  pupister  was  accompanied 
by  any  circ^majtapces  hostile  to  the  new 
constitutional  government  of  Naples  ? 

Lord  Co^x/ffrec^A-— Certainly  not. 

Mr.  James  adverted  to  the  Austrian 
Iqan,  and  requested  to  know  if  there  was 
%sa  prospect  of  its  being  repaid. 

I^rd  Ciutlere^h  replied,  that  in  the 
early  period  ei^er  the  contraction  of  that 
loan,  there  had  been  some  payments  upon 
it ;  but  for  a  long  course  of  years  no  pay- 
ment had  taken  place ;  aud  futhough  some 
coi;nmunications  had  recently  been  in- 
terchanged on  the  subject,  .they  were  not 
of  a  nature  to  hold  out  any  great  prospect 
of  a  speedy  repfiyment. 

IWr.  Ji^mes .  then  gave  notice,  that  be 
would  shortly  .submit  to  the    House  a 
motion  for  psipers  explanatory  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  Robert  Heron  was  sure  the  ques- 
lion  of  Naples  would  not  be  treated  as  one 
pf  delicacy  by  Austria.  If  that  House 
o^bibited  no  much  delicacy  upon  it,  Naples 
snigfht  be  over-run  and  annihiUted  before 
^y  ;beoeiicial  interference  cpuld  be  inter- 
pq^.  Our  nucc^tprs  fvould  not  have 
itl^ivp  ji^uch  dtlic^cy.uncler.such  circun^t 
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stances.  They  would  have  instantly  sent 
a  fleet  and  an  army  to  assist  their  ancient 
allies  in  the  establishment  of  their  liberties. 
It  was  well  known  by  every  English  gentle- 
man who  had  tra  veiled  on  the  continent » that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Austria 
was  so  execrable  in  Italy,  that  any  thing 
like  freedom  or  independence  was  ntterly 
incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  its 
power.  What  was  the  fact  ?  Ministers  had 
by  their  measures  brought  this  country 
into  such  a  state,  that  it  was  impossible  we 
could  enter  upon  a  new  war  without 
immediate  destruction  to  our  finances. 
Were  it  not  for  that,  there  was  no  English 
heart  that  would  not  anxiously  wish  that 
this  country  should  vigorously  interfere 
to  put  down  this  new  system  of  diplomacy, 
and  counteract  the  designs  of  the  three 
holy  and  royal  inquisitors ;  who  took 
upon  themselves  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  tl^e 
crimes  of  independent  nations.  Happy 
result  of  that  most  happy  piece  of  royal 
blasphemy — the  holy  alliance  ! 

Mr.  Hume$  although  he  rather  differed 
from  his  hon.  friend  on  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  thought  that  we  ought  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  showing  our  good 
will  towards  the  Neapolitans.  It  had  been 
stated  to  him,  that  an  application  had  beeu 
made  to  our  government,toknow  if  permis- 
sion would  he  granted  to  export  to  Naples 
a  supply  of  arms,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  a  commission  had  been  received  i^ 
this  country.  If  such  an  application  h»^ 
been  made  and  refused,  it  would  show,  that 
our  government  favoured  the  objects  of 
Austria,  Russia,  aud  Prusria,  rather  tha|i 
the  struggle  of  the  Neapolitans  for  inde- 
pendence. He  should  be  very  sorry  if 
such  a  disposition  Had  manifested  itself 
and  he  requested  to  know  bow  the  fiict 
stood. 

Mr.  F.  J^bmsan  replied,  that  as  thf 
law  at  present  stood,  there  was  no  obstaclf: 
to  the  lexport  of  arms  to  any  part  of  En«- 
rope^— except  Spain.  Power  was  given  by 
law  to  prohibit  the  expor,t  of  arms  by  an 
order  m  council;  b^t  that  power  had 
been  exercised  only  with  reference  to 
Spain.  The  export  of  arms  to  Napltp 
was  therefore  perfectly  free. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  ^at  that  was  no 
answer  to  bis  questiqn.  Had  any  i^ucb 
application  as  that  which  he  hud  described 
been  made? 

Lor^  Cutler eugh  said,  that  he  had  {^Qt 
l|eard  ^f  any  such  application. 
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Mr.  Bankes  then  brought  up  the  report. 
After  it  had  been  read  a  second  time, 
and  on  the  question  for  a^eeing  to  it, 

Mr.  Hume^  adverting  to  the  paragraph 
which  related  to  the  reductions  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  country,  said,  he  presumed 
that  hirt  majesty's  ministers  were  prepared 
to  say  in  what  branches,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, those  reductions  had  taken  place. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
answer  at  present.  The  nature  of  these 
reductions  would  appear  when  the  Army 
Estimates  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  have  supposed 
that  ministers,  before  they  put  the  passage 
in  question  into  his  majesty's  mouth, 
would  have  the  estimates  before  them, 
otherwise  they  had  made  his  majesty 
state  that,  of  the  truth  of  which  they 
could  not  be  assured. 

The  address  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Queen — Liturgy.] — Mr.  FFe- 
therellg  in  rising  to  submit  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  yester- 
day, observed,  that  as  u  noble  lord  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  which  was  un« 
questionably  the  most  important  that  had 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliaoaent  since  the  year  1789,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  gentleman  to  go  into 
the  examination  of  that  question  until 
the  necessary  preliminary  information  had 
been  given  to  the  House.  Were  he 
to  state,  as  An  historical  fact,  that  for 
three  centuries  the  name  of  a  queen  con- 
sort had  in  no  instance  but  one,  that  of 
the  consort  of  George  1.  been  omitted  in 
the  Liturgy,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
should  get  credit  for  having  stated  the 
feet  correctly ;  but  he  apprehended  that, 
in  parliamentary  practice,  such  an  im- 
portant question  ought  not  to  be  decided 
.  without  a  regular  authentication  of  the 
facts  by  which  the  decision  of  the  House 
was  to  be  regulated.  When  he  first  pro- 
posed to  move  for  certain  papers  on  this 
subject,  it  had  been  supposed  by  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  for  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  that  he  intended  to  move 
for  a  whole  magazine  of  prayer-books. 
This  however,  was  not  the  case.  From  the 
reign  of  James  1.  down  to  the  present 
time,  there  were  only  seven  instances  in 
which  he  vrished  to  know  what  the  prac- 
tice had  been ;  and  therefore  the  first 
branch  of  his  motion  would  only  require 
that  seven  short  collects  should  be  ex- 
tracted.   The  two  otherdocuments  which 
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J  he  wished  to  be  produced  were,  an  extract 
from  the  form  of  prayer  annexed  to  the 
act  of  Conformity,  and  a  copy  of  the 
order  in  council  for  the  omission  of  her 
present  majesty's  name.  To  the  produc^^ 
tion  of  those  papers  he  did  not  anticipate 
any  opposition.  He  might  state  at  the 
same  time,  that  be  did  not  want  them  for 
his  own  information,  as  he  had  long  ago 
been  supplied  with  them  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  Univereity  of  Oxford,  whose  atten- 
tion had  at  an  early  period  been  directed 
to  this  order  in  council.  The  learned 
member  concluded  by  moving  for  the  do- 
cuments he  had  mentioned. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  had  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  documents  now 
moved  for,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  the  motion,  as  facts 
of  a  similar  kind  were  often  stated  in  de« 
bate,  and  assumed  as  true,  without  any 
ofiicial  authentication.  His  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  learned  gentleman,  on 
a  former  occasion,  had  proceeded  from 
the  unusual,  and,  as  he  conceived,  not 
very  prudent  moment  at  which  it  was 
brought  forward. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to« 
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Thursday^  January  25. 

Petitions  Rslativb  to  the  Queen.] 
Lord  Erskme  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  from  the  burgh  of  Banff,  in 
Scotland,  praying  that  parliament  would 
oppose  the  institution  of  any  further  pro- 
ceedings against  the  queen,  and  endea* 
vour  to  procure  the  restoration  of  her  ma-< 
iesty  to  all  her  rights.  He  observed,  that 
he  could  pledge  himself  for  the  petition 
being  properly  and  respectfully  worded. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  also  presented 
petitions  to  the  same  effect  from  the  incor-> 
porated  trades  of  Dumfries,  the  incor- 
porated trades  of  Arbroath,  the  town  of 
Montrose,  the  burgh  of  Selkirk,  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  New  Deer,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  and  from  some  other  places 
in  Scotland ;  and,  finally,  the  petition  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  Loudon  in  Common  Council 
assembled. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  rose,  to  present 
the  petition  of  the  county  of  Kent.  His 
lordship  made  some  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  sheriffs  of  counties  were 
selected,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  refuse  their  assent 
to  public  meetings.    In  the  pftsent  in* 
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■tance,  the  sheriff  had  refused,  not  only 
to  attend  the  meeting,  hut  to  call  it. 
How  far  it  was  legally  competent  for  the 
Sheriff  of  a  county  thns  to  obstruct  the 
inhabitants  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  iheir 
must  important  rights,  he  shonid  not  then 
discuss.  He  thought,  however,  that  it 
was  a  fit  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  sheriffs  were  appointed,  if  he  might 
use  the  expression,  in  so  judicial  away, 
diat  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  first  place, 
three  gentlemen  for  each  county  were  re- 
turned by  the  judges,  upon  their  oaths, 
to  the  privy  council  sitting  in  the  court 
t>f  Exchequer,  and  afterwards,  on  the  ap^ 
poimment,  the  first  name  of  the  three 
was  invariably  taken,  unless  sufficient 
reusoas  were  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  party 
to  alter  that  course  of  nomination.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  ground  for  imputing 
that  the  sheriffs  of  counties  were  in  any 
respect  influenced  by  the  Crown  in  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion,  with  regard 
to  calling  county  meetings,  which  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Dmmley,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  exercised 
in  the  appointment  of  sherifls,  but  merely 
to  observe,  that,  under  other  circum- 
•tances,  they  might  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Crown  to  obstruct,  very 
material^,  the  right  of  petitioning. 

Earl  6roieefiorsaid^  that,  astiielate 
conduct  of  sherifls  was  before  the  House, 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  most 
trifling  instance  of  their  partiality.  He 
ttllnded  to  the  conduct  of  that  officer  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
at  which  the  sheriff  took  upon  himself  to 
determine  in  what  terms  an  address  from 
the  county  should  be  framed.  An  address 
called  a  loyal  address  was  moved.  He 
(lord  G.)who  attended  as  an  humble  indi- 
▼idual,  moved  an  amendment  to  that 
address,  containing  similar  expressions 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  throne^ 
but  accompanied  with  expressions  of  dis« 
approbation  of  ministers.  The  sheriff  re- 
fused to  receive  the  amendment.  He  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  relevant  to  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  put  it.  The  sheriff  did  not 
•top  here ;  but  afterwards  took  upon  him- 
•df  to  assert,  that  the  original  address 
was  carried ;  and  refused,  though  repeat- 
edly pressed,  to  grant  the  only  means  of 


determining  the  point,  namely,  a  division. 
In  cousequence  of  this  refusal,  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  without  coming  to  any  regu* 
lar  decision.  By  this  conduct  of  the  she- 
riff, the  ^reat  majority  of  the  freeholders 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  petitioning. 
The  sheriff  was  purely  a  ministerial  officer, 
and  ought  not  to  assume  to  hinonelf  the 
right  of  determining  whether  the  parti- 
cular words  in  which  an  amendment  was 
framed  were  relevant  or  not.  In  this  in- 
stance, he  contended,  that  the  sheriff  of 
Chester  had  been  guiltj  of  a  gross  t>an»- 
gression  of  duty,  and  of  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined that  such  conduct  should  not  pass 
without  the  strictest  inquiry  in  a  court  of 
law  or  in  parliament,  if  possible.  The 
proceedings  of  the  sheriffs  in  several  coun- 
ties had  been  very  extraordinary,  but  the 
case  of  Chester  was  the  inost  monstrous 
of  all. 

The  Earl  of  Davnley  wished  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
petition  which  prayed  for  the  restoration 
of  her  majesty  to  all  her  rights.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  already  declared, 
that  the  proceedings  against  her  m^esty 
were  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  tl» 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  mteresta 
of  the  country.  He  hoped  they  would 
follow  up  this  resolution  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  effectually  followed 
up ;  by  takiufi;  such  measures  as  would 
tend  to  restore  her  majesty  to  all  her  rights, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  would  take  steps 
to  reverse  that  measure  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  deprive  her  of  them,  namely, 
the  erasure  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy. 
The  House  might  remember  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  had  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  erasure  of  her  majesty's 
name  from  the  Liturgy  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  ulterior  proceedings  Sj^iust  the 
queen.  He  had  witnessed  with  much 
satisfaction  that  men  of  all  parties,  for- 
getting private  partialities  in  their  love  for 
their  county,  had  condemned  those  pro- 
ceedings. He  would  make  one  effort  more 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country. 
.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  he  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  the  county  of 
Wilts.  The  meeting  was  convened  by 
the  sheriff  on  a  requiution  most  respect- 
ably signed  by  persons  of  every  class  in 
the  county.  The  petition  strongly  stated 
the  loyalty  of  the  petitionera,  and  their 
attachmeiit  to  the  constitution.  The^e 
sentiments  were  also  accompanied  with  a 
strong  opinion  on  what  had  taken  place 
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nitb  veapect  to  her  Q^jestjr*  Th«  petiliQA» 
howercffi  did  DOt  complain  of  any  of  tboae 
biMplwsaoat  and  leditioiu  publications 
which  had  made  so  prominent  a  part  in 
•ddnsMet  of  a  different  stampt  and  which 
woald  have  been  moat  readily  condemned 
by  the  pctitionen  bad  the  state  of  things 
in  the  county  been  such  as  to  require  any 
censure  of  that  kind.  He  had  taken 
aoBoe  pains  to  know  the  state  of  the 
county  in  which  he  ieiiided»  and  he  could 


confidently  say»  that  at  no  time  bad  the 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants  been  more 
oiderly  and  religious* 

Lord  EtUnboraugk  observed^  that  some 
pt  the  petitioners  appeared  to  petition 
lA  ignoraooe  of.  the  real  nature  of  the 
Question  respecting  which  they  prayed 
tne  House.  There  woe  no  question  new 
about  restomtkm  of  rights*  The  object 
«f  the  lulf  of  lUns  and  Penalties  was 
to  deprive  her  majesty  of  all  those  prir 
vileges  inuaunitiesand  exemptions  which 
appertained  to  her  as  queen  consort;  and 
that  hkil  being  thrown  out»  of  course 
ker  majesty's  rights  remained  as  they  were 
belbiey  untouched  and  undiminithed* 

Lord  HoUmui  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
might  have  made  up  his  mind  npoo  the 
questieti  as  to  the  right  of  the  queen  io 
Iwve  her  name  inserted  in  the  Iitttrgy» 
that  no  ench  right  e»atfid«  but  undonbt- 
mdlj  there  were  men  high  in  the  law  and 
cmment  in  statiao»  who  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  (jueen  had  a  legal  right  to  bare 
her  name  maerted  in  the  Liturgy.  It  was, 
therefoK,  quite  natural  that  toe  people, 
aeeing  that  her  majesty's  name  was  exi- 
«luded  from  the  liturgy,  and  witnesring 
l>csidca,  that  her  majesty  was  refused 
•  nalaoe,  and  tint  no  establishment  had 
hitherto  been  given  to  Jier«  ahould  peti^ 
lion  for  the  interference  of  that  House, 
ioiiave  her  maiesty  restored  to  those  righto 
which  appertained  to  her  as  queen  Gon« 
eoit,  and  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all 
'fMrecediag  queen  consorts* 

Lord  MUeuboraugk  admitted,  that  the 
^estion  respecting  the  insertion  of  the 
qaeen's  name  in  toe  Liturgy  was  liable 
to  very  oonsiderable  doubt  and  difficulty, 
and  thoagb  he  might  have  formed  an 
opinion  upon  it,  he  was  well  aware  that 
it  was  a  qnesiion  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  All  he  meant  to  say  was,  that 
the  queen's  righto  as  queen  consort  were 
not  all  affected. 

The  Earl  of  Camarvon  rose  to  present 
the  petition  of  the  county  of  Hfoto..  The 
mee^ng«i  which  this  petition  wns  voted 
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had  been  called,  after  altfmpto  of  a  rtry 
extraordinary  kind  bad  been  made  tp  pro- 
vent  the  county  from  aseembling*  Among 
those  who  had  endeavoured  tpobatruct 
this  constitutional  expression  of  ^e  op^ 
nioii  of  the  county,  were  persons  holding 
official  situations  under  government  ana 
members  of  that  House*  They  had  put 
forth  a  counter-requisition,  and  sUte^ 
that  they  had  already  sent  an  addresi  to 
the  king  which  rendered  any  fnrther 
expression  of  the  sentimento  of  the  county 
unnecessary.  Notwithstanding  this  at- 
tempt to  preyent  it,  the  meeting  was  held, 
and  a  more  nuoierout  and  respectable 
assemblage  of  freeholders  never  was  leen 
in  the  county*  The  petition — ^which  he 
held  in  his  band-— was  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  and  the  signalure*  amounted  to 
several  thousands.  No  names  more  rgtr* 
pectoble,  either  for  property  or  character, 
pould  be  found  in  the  eooaty  then  those 
which  were  appended  to  this  petition.  The 
number  was  not  Less  than  from  eeven  to 
eight  thousand ;  and,  the  petition  migl^ 
therefore  be  held  to  represeat  the  genend 
seatimento  of  the  inhabitants  of  Han^ 
shire.  The  petitioners  pray«d>  thai  their 
lordshipa  would  not,  under  any  shape 
or  form*  re-eater  on  prooeediogf  agaiosit 
ber  majesty,  and  that  th^  would  take 
measures  to  procure  the  inierlioii^ .  of  her 
majestv's  name  io  the  Litiugy*  He 
trusted,  his  majesty's  minists^  would  not 
act  so  madly  as  to  oppose  the  wishes  /of 
the  petitioners,  and  the  general  opinion^af 
the  countryf  on  the  question* 

The  Du^  of  WeUimgt^  s«p|iosed,  that 
jtbe  noble  earl  bad  alluded  to  him,  as  one 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  4;ounter-r#' 
quisition*  Now,  be  did  not  sign  that 
counter-requisition,  and  the  reason  of  bis 
refnsal  to  sign  it  was,  that  being  lordr 
Meutenant  of  the  county,  and  beudes,  a 
iB€|mber  of  the  govewment,  he  thought 
{lis  siffnatur^e,  under  these  circumstancep* 
would  have  been  improper.  Qe  muft 
aay»  boweirer,  that  be  entirely  concurred 
with  those  who  signed  .the  counterHreqnft? 
sition,  as  |U>  theiimpropriety  of  aflaembliog 
the  county.  As  an  address  had  alneady 
been  presented  to  his  wMJeatv,  signed  by 
9,000  m^mes,  he  conridered  the  opinion 
of  the  county  already  eKpreaied,  and 
that  jt  was  not  neceisaiy  to  go  through 
the  iarce  of  a  county  meeting*  At  the 
meeting  which  took  place,  only  one  side 
was  allowed  to  be  /heard.  The  membei 
for  the  county,  whofe.view  pas.diffecao^ 
fi^m  th^  requieitioflisto, .  attended^  ,find 
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withcd  to  ttate  hh  tentiinaitty  but  could 
not  procare  a  hearing. 

The  Earl  of   Carnarvon  admitted  the 
pTopriiHy  of  the  noble  duke*t  reasons  for 
not  ttgoing  the  counter  requUitibn^  but 
he  confetti,  that  he  heard,    with  soioe 
ditmay,  a  declaration   by  a  member  of 
the  gOFemment,  that  a  county  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  of  addrefesiog  the 
king  and    petitioning   parliament,    was 
coiittdered  aa  a  farce.     He  was  afraid  that 
it  was  a  part  of  that  svttem  which  minis- 
ten  had  long  pursued,  and  which  would 
tend  to  persuade  the  people,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  from  theni  a  substitution 
of  conciliation  for  threats  and  restraints. 
The  noble  duke  might  think  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  county  was  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  address ;  but  was  it 
■not  strange  to  say,  because  a  loyal  address 
had  been  secretly  circulated  and  signed* 
that  therefore  there  was  to  be  no  public 
county  meeting?    The  declaration    ex- 
pressed the   attachment  of   those   who 
signed  it  to  the  constitution.    The  noble 
duke  approved  of  that  declaration ;  but 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  how  fut  he 
conceived  himself  pledged  to   support 
that  constitution:  because  if  any  thing 
was  more  essential  than  another  to  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution,  it  was, 
that  county  meetings  should  be  free  and 
open.    But  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  this 
popular  part  of  the  constitution  which  it 
was   the  ob|ect  of  ministers  and    their 
friends  to  support.    What  sort  of  loyalty 
was  that  which  was  displayed  in  the  de- 
coration ?   and  how  was  it  got  up  ?     A 
sort  of  pastoral  letter  had  been  sent  to 
|hnery  clergyman  in  the  county,  request- 
ing that  body  to  use  their  utmost  exertions 
to  obtata  signatures.    This  was  not  the 
iirbt  time  (but  he  hoped  it  would  be  the 
lost)  that  men  who  ought  to  keep  aloof 
from  political    contests  had  been  thus 
employed.    The  deputy    sheriff  of  the 
county  signed  the  letters  as  secretary  to 
the  PiU  club ;  so  that  when  the  Pitt  olub 
had  made  their  collecticm  of  signatures, 
their  loidships  were  to  be  told,  that  to 
•liold  a  county  meeting  was  a  ftroe.    The 
sioble  duke   had  also  <sUted,    tiiat  the 
member  for  the  couutv  could  not  obtain 
n  bearing.    This  assertion  was  not  correct. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinBfy  in  <ter- 
tnm  tokens  of  disapprobation  being  ex- 
pressed on  the  address  of  a  speaker  in 
any  assembly.    It  was  what  occnmd  in 
tile  other  ifouse  of  parliament,  and  even 
.ID  tins;  and  sach  esprtssioos  of  Isding 


the  noUe  duke  himself  must  often  have 
observed.  The  member  of  a  county,  as 
well  as  any  other  person,  would  meet  with 
that  sort  of  disapprobiition,  when,  what  be 
said  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
those  whom  he  addressed,  or  when  thejr 
thought  their  time  unnecessarily  occupied* 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdoum  Mud,  he  sub- 
scribed most  cordially  to  every  word  which 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend.  The  noble 
duke  had  stated,  that  the  counter-requi* 
sitionists  conceived  there  was  no  necessity 
ibr  calling  the  county  together  again.  The 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  inriabitants 
of  the  county,  however,  was,  that  they  had 
not  been  called  together  at  alL   Who  was 
it  that  set  up  the  opinioa«  that  the  loyff 
declamtion  expressed  eotireljf  the  senti- 
ments of  the  oounty  ?    It  might  be  the 
ooonter-requisitionists,  but  hip  trusted  not 
the  noble  duke.    A  certain  declaration 
was  privately  circulated,  of  which  no  per- 
son who  signed  it  had  power  to  alter  or 
modify  a  single  syllable,  any  more  thaa 
the  clergyman  who  circulated  it  had  power 
to  alter  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
which  thejr  subscribed.    Yet,  according 
to  the  etxplanation  of  the  counter-vequisi- 
tionists,  the  sense  of  the  county  had  been 
sufficiently  taken  in  this  private  manner. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  had  been  prevent- 
ed  from  being  heard,  the  coBstitational 
meeting  of  the  county  bad  been  stigmaF> 
tised  as  a  fisroe.     It  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  heard  this  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  mast 
valuable  rights  of  the  sul]|}ect--4lie  more 
valuable  because  it  was  exercised  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  gave  every  individual  in 
the  county  the  opportunitv  of  canvassing 
freely  and  independently  the  state  of  pub- 
lie  anairs.     This  right  had  not  only  been 
long  exercised  in  this  country,  but,  was 
a  tight,  the  exercise  of  which  was  encou- 
raged when  the  sentiments  expected  to  be 
expressed  wepeogreeable  to  those in.power. 
That  kind  of  assembly,  which  was  now 
called  aftree  was,  a  year  ago,  the  only  ra- 
gnlar  and  constitutional  mode  4hrou|^ 
which  the  throne  had  been  approaohed 
with   addresses  of  congratulation.    IMd 
any  of  his  m^estfy's  ministers,  theo»  call 
these  maetittgs  a  faroe  ?  Such  meetio(fs 
would  never  te  sostigmatixed,  when  ^tiieir 
pfoceedittgs  aooorded  with  their  opiaioos 
and  wishes. 

TbeiDoke  of  WeUmgiom  mid^  he  had 
not  stated  that  the  county  had  bean 
called  4icfarej  but  hiid  given  it  as  his 
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opinion  that  its  sentiments  had  been  suf- 
ficiently expressed  in  an  address  which 
had  been  publicly  circulated  and  signed. 
With  repect  to  the  word  "  farce,"  he  did 
not  use  it  out  of  disrespect  to  county  meet- 
ings generally.  He  certainly  did  not  view 
them  with  any  dii<approbation,  when  so 
conducted,  that  all  sides  could  be  heard ; 
but  when  they  were  called  by  one  party 
only,  and  when  every  man  who  wished  to 
say  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  that  party,  had  to  ask  the  protection  of 
some  noble  lord  or  some  other  person,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  such  a  meeting  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  county.  He  was  willing 
to  allow  that  county  meetings,  if  properly 
regulated,  were  a  fair  constitutional  mode 
of  taking  the  sense  of  the  county ;  but 
this  could  not  happen  when  they  were  at- 
tended by  a  mob  for  the  express  purpose 
of  supporting  one  side.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  county  member  had  not  been 
heard  at  this  meeting. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  noble 
duke  had  expressed,  in  the  address,  his 
attachment  to  the  constitution ;  but  what 
he  had  said  in  that  House  explained  what 
he  meant  by  his  attachment  to  it.  There 
was  a  distinction  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
wished  the  constitutional  opinion  of  the 
people  to  be  expressed.  An  address  se- 
cretly got  up  and  privately  circulated,  was 
a  grave  and  commendable  mode ;  but  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  expressed  at 
a  public  meeting  was  a  farce*  What  dis- 
pleased the  noble  duke  was,  that  persons 
on  one  side  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 
But  his  noble  friend  had  explained  this. 
The  meeting  was  public,  and  all  parties 
might  have  come  to  it.  It  semed,  how- 
,  ever,  that  every  thing  was  fair  when  the 
parties  were  secured  by  lock  and  key, 
and  when  no  one  who  disapproved  of  their 
proceedings  could  get  near  them ;  but 
when  public  discussion  was  invited,  and 
the  doors  thrown  open  to  all  persons  both 
friendly  and  adverse,  then  the  meeting 
was  a  uirce.  The  declaration  mentioned 
by  the  noble  duke  purported  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  county  ;  but  as  it 
was  only  the  opinion  of  individuals,  he 
could  not  admit  it  to  be  what  the  noble 
duke  described  it,  but  considered  it  a 
fraudulent  attempt  to  misrepresent  the 
opinion  of  the  county.  He  did  not  say  that 
county  meetings  were  entirely  without 
defects.  There  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  or  of  any  other  country 
that  might  not  be  liable  to  objection. 
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But  this  he  would  say,  that  that  arrange- 
ment by  which  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  both  sides  to  come  forward  and  express 
their  sentiments  was  not  one  of  its  detects. 
The  noble  duke  had  said,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  persons  who  opposed  the  object 
of  the  meeting  to  appeal  to  some  noble 
lord  for  protection.  If  by  this  he  alluded 
to  meetings  at  which  he  (lord  Holland) 
had  been  present,  it  was  certainly  true 
that  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  patient  hearing  to  every  person ;  but  if 
he  meant,  that  there  was  a  decided  unwil- 
lingness to  hear  persons  state  sentiments 
of  the  kind  alluded  to,  such  was  not  the 
fact.  He  declared  that  both  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  county  of  Oxford  and  of  Bed- 
fora,  a  fair  hearing  was  given  to  persons 
who  spoke  in  away  calculated  to  excite 
irritation.  The  noble  duke  had  used  the 
word  "  farce,*'  in  application  to  that 
which  was  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  this  expression 
was  used  in  haste,  and  candour  required 
that  the  same  excuse  should  be  extended ' 
to  all  who  wrote  or  spoke  on  constitutional 
subjects.  Let  not  their  lordships,  when 
they  had  heard  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution  called  a  farce,  be  too  severe 
on  the  language  of  others  respecting  its 
other  branches.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  noble  duke,  he  did 
not  see  that  it  amounted  to  any  thing,  ex- 
cept that  all  county  meetings  must  be 
a  farce,  unless  they  were  favourable  to 
ministers.  It  never  occurred,  that  opp<>- 
site  parties  joined  in  calling  meetings. 
It  was  sufficient  that  they  were  open  to  all. 
As  far  OS  his  information  went,  a  more 
shameful  attempt  to  put  forth  a  false  opi- 
nion as  the  sentiments  of  the  county  was 
never  made  than  that  which  proceeded 
from  the  counter-requisitionists. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,that  his  noble 
friend  had  been  misunderstood.  He  never 
meant  to  treat  with  contempt  county 
meetings,  which  he  knew  were  a  part  of 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country. 
What  he  objected  to  was,  that  when  they 
were  so  assembled  and  so  controlled  by  a 
mob,  their  proceedings  must  necessarily 
be  a  farce ;  such  meetings  were  net 
meetings  of  freeholders.  Undoubtedly, 
county  meetings,  if  they  could  be  conduct- 
ed in  practice  according  to  their  theoretic 
object,  must  be  most  useful.  In  that 
sense,  he  admitted,  that  no  part  of  the 
constitution  was  more  valuable;  but  they 
were  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  when  not 
held  in  county  hall,  but  in  the  open  airi 
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they  were  no  longer  .meetiDgs  of  any  legal . 
description  of  ^lersons  known  to  the  con- 
stitution.     He  did  not   know  that   the 
Hampshire  meeting  was  to  be  considered 
an  exception.  When  the  noble  lords  talked 
of  sending  round  the  declaration  to  be 
signed,  he  should  like  to  know  how  the 
Detition  of  the  Hampshire  meeting  had 
been  signed  ?     Were  the  7,000  or  8,000 
signatures  all  collected  at  the  meeting? 
The  declaration  had  9,000  signatures  ;  and 
it  was,  after  all,  to  the  signatures  that  they 
.must  look  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  county — he  meant  to  the  number 
and  respectability  of  the  signatures  con- 
sidered together.     It  certainly  was  not  his 
intention,  or  that  of  his  noble  friend,  to 
.stigmatize  county  meetings ;  all  that  was 
meant  was,that  those  meetingsin  which  cla- 
mour and  confusion  prevailed,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  fair  discussion,  did  not  convey 
a  correct  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Earl  Gre^  did  notexpect,  after  what  had 
passed  in  that  House,  last  session,  on  the 
subject  of  public  meetings,  to  have  heard 
Any  reflection  cast  on  county  meetings, 
especially  as,    when    the    measures    for 
abridging  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
under  discussion,  the  noble   lord  con- 
tended, .  that    county    meetings  .  called 
under  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  would 
henceforth  have    greater  weight.     But, 
noWitbstanding  all  that  the  noble  earl 
liad    then  said    in    support    of    county 
meetings,  and  the  advantage  of  holding 
them  under  the  authority  of  the  sheriffs, 
some  of  those  sheriffs  refused  to  call  meet- 
ings, and  others   conducted    themselves 
with  the  grossest  partiality  when  they  were 
.called.     The  noble  earl  had  explained  the 
manner  in  which  sheriffs  were  appointed  ; 
but  he  was  surprised  to  find,'  that  he  had 
not    attempted   to  say  any  thing    satis- 
factory  on  the  discretion  they  assumed  of 
refusing  to  call  meetings.     He  should  be 
sorry  to  attribute  to  a  person  of  the  noble 
duke*s  character  a  wish  to  depreciate  any 
part  of  the  constitution,  though  his  words 
certainly  had  that  tendency.     The  noble 
duke  did  not  object  to'  meetings  which 
both  parties  called,  and  where  there  were 
opportunities  for  discussion.      But  was 
not  the  meeting  in  question  legally  called  ? 
/Was    not    the    requisition     respectably 
signed  ?  and  was  not  the  object  legal  ? 
.His  noble  friend  had  described  the  meeting 
as  most  respectable.    The  objection  of  the 
Doble    duke  applied  to  a  circumstance 
^which  was  unavoidable.   County  meetings 
often  did  wrong  in  not  patiently  hearing 
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persons  who  addressed  them ;   but  this 
was  the  case  in  every  assembly   in  which 
conflicting  opinions  were  stated.     Did  not 
something   similar  often  occur   in   par- 
liament?    If  the  doctrine  of  the  noble 
duke  was  to  be  adopted,  county  meet- 
ings would  never  be  calledj  except  on 
occasions  when  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence  of  opinion — such   as  those  which 
occurred  last  year,  when  the  object  was, 
to  express  to  the  throne,  sentiments  of 
compliment    and    congratulation.      His 
noble  friend     (lord  Gro5\enor)  had    de- 
scribed some  very  extraordinary   conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  at  the  Cheshire 
meeting.     Did  the  noble  duke  and  the 
noble  lord  mean  to  call  that  meeting  a 
farce?  But  their   lordships   had  had  an 
instance  of  the  same  kind  at  their  own 
doors.     Yesterday  a  meeting  of  merchants 
and  bankers  was  called  in  the  city  of 
lx)ndon.     Who  were  the  persons  who  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  fair  discussion^  and 
to  provoke  a  dissolution  of  the  meeting? 
Precisely  those  who  had  before  got  up  a 
secret  declaration.  The  private  declaration 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  duke  did  not  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  county  of  Hants. 
It  was  said  it  had  9,000  signatures ;   but, 
whatever  the  number  was,  they  were  pro-» 
cured,  not  by  any   fair   discussion  at  a 
public  meeting,  but  by  influence  and  the 
active  canvass  of  clergymen.     How  could 
it,  then,  be  asserted,  that  in  this  way  the 
sense  of  the  county  had  been  sufficiently 
expressed  ?  He  hoped  that  the  noble  duke 
did  not  mean  to  reflect  on   county  meet- 
ings generally  ;  but  hi&language  had  been 
such  as  to  give   great   reason  to   suspect 
that  the  feeling  with  which  ministers   re- 
garded popular  rights  was  very  im favour- 
able.    Those  rights,  however,  were  not 
less  a  part  of  the  constitution  than  the 
prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Crown. 
The  Duke  oFLeinster  said,  he  believed 
his   majesty's  ministers   were  extremely 
fond  of  coups  de  theatre:  but  the  farce  at 
Dublin,  to  use  the  noble  duke*s  phrase, 
where  the  military  were  called  in  from  the 
county  gaol,  and  the  meeting  dispersed, 
vi  et  armis^  had  nearly  terminated  in  a 
tragedy.     He  should  shortly  have  occa- 
sion to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 

this  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Blesinton  said,  that  the 
noble  earl  opposite  had  no  objection  to 
county  meetings,  where  an  opportunity 
was  afforded,  of  hearing  the  arguments 
which  might  be  urged  on  both  sides,  and 
entering  into  a  calm,  fair  and  impartial 
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ditcunion  of  public  a  uestioas.  Bai»  wh^t 
was  the  condact  of  the  sheriff  in  the 
couDty  of  Dublin  ?  Did  be  allow  gentle- 
men to  address  the  meeting  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  or  did  he  permit  any  per- 
son to  offer  his  sentiments  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  requisition  ?  No  ;  be  chose 
rather  to  disMolve  the  meeting  than  to  hear 
any  opinions  opposed  to  his  own ;  he  pro- 
ceeded to  call  in  the  militaryy  without 
applying  to  the  civil  power,  and  actually 
handed  lord  Cloncurry  out  of  the  chair, 
who!»e  good  humour  and  discretion  on 
thut  occasion,  prevented  this  farce  from 
terminating  in  a  tragedy. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  strongly  repro^ 
bated  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
cast  a  reproach  upon  one  of  the  most  respect* 
able  meetings  he  had  ever  attended*  He 
hoped  the  noble  duke  would  leArn  to 
appreciate  better  the  character  of  English 
nieetings  in  general ;  and  that  he  would 
not,  without  better  information,  attempt 
to  degrade  a  respectable  public  meeting 
of  an  English  county  by  designating  it  as 
a  clamorous  mob. 

lx>rd  EUenborough  said,  he  had  heard 
with  regret  the  expre^ion  which  the  noble 
duke  had  made  use  of,  because  he  was 
sure  it  ^ould  be  taken  advantage  of  out  of 
doors,     fie,  however,  did  not  understand 
that  expression  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
had  been  taken  by  other  noble  lords,  or 
he  would  have  agreed  with  them  in  the 
censure  they  had  bestowed  on  it.     In  his 
opinion*  the  expression  was  not  meant  to 
apply  to  all  county  meetings,  but  only  to 
those  at  which  it  was   impossible   aliy 
rational  discussion  could  take  place.     It 
was  with  deep  tegret  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  say,  t&t  the  county  meetings 
which  had  lately  been  held  deserved  SXX 
that  the  noble  duke  had  said  of    them. 
This  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  persons 
who  attended  those  meetings,  but  by  those 
who  absented  themselves  from  them.     If 
the  9,000  persons  who  had  signed  the 
tounter-declaration  hadattended  themeet- 
tng,  they  would  have  had  a  majority,  or 
lat  least  they  would  have  given  a  different 
complexion  to  the  meeting.    If  the  ancient 
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to  the  Liturgy,  and  the  restitution  of  aH 
her  rights  and  dignities;  and  also  for  a 
complete  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment.   In  presenting  this  petition  to  the 
House,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  what  was  meant  by  a  com- 
plete  change  in  the  system  of  government. 
They  wished  for  a  system  of  rigid  economy 
and  retrenchment,  instead  of  a  system  of 
prodigality  and  corruption,  for  a  reform  ai 
the  various  abuses  which  bad  crept  Into 
the  government,  and  for  a  system  of  jus- 
tice,  kindness,  and  conciliation  towards 
all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects.    The 
tneeting  was  one  of  the  most  numerous 
which  had  ever  been  held  in  the  county, 
and  the  petition  was  carried  with  only  twt> 
dissentient  voices.    Two  most  respectable 
individuals  had  entered  thei  r  protest  against 
it,  and  they  were  heard  witii  that  respect 
and  attention  which  their  manly  condact 
deserved. 

Viscount  An$on  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  city  of  Litchfield.  He 
had  received  a  protest  against  it,  which 
had  been  framed  at  a  secret  meeting:  and 
he  could  not  but  express  his  regret  at  ob- 
serving the  names  of  nine  clergymen,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  dean  of  Litch- 
field, subscribed  to  a  protest,  of  which, 
the  object  was,  to  exclude  her  miyesty  fix>m 
the  prayers  of  the  people.  He  was  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy  throughout  the  country  had 
exposed  that  body  to  merited  reprobation. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
the  petition  contained  the  real  sentiments, 
and  almost  unanimous  opinions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Litchfield. 

The  said  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


Naples — DECLAEATtoit  op  the  Al- 
lied Sovereigns  at  TttopPAt.] — Earl 
Grey  rose,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  to  a  subject  connected  with 
our  foreign  policy.  He  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  obtain  answers  to 
the  questions  which  he  hadr  put  to  the 
noble  lord  on  a  fbritrer  nieht,  which  led 
him  to  fear  that  he  should  obtain  no  in- 


would  be  very  different  from  what  they 
were  at  present.  Addresses  would  then 
have  greater  weight  than  they  have  now, 
when  they  are  agreed  to  after — and  not 
at  the  meetings. 

The  Duke  of  Bei(/brd  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  county  of  Bedford,  praying 


practice  were  restored,  county  meetings    formation  ott  the  present  occasion.    The 


noble  lord  mnst  be  aware  that  a  circular 
letter  had  lately  been  addftssed  to  dif- 
ferent continental  states,  and  among  others, 
to  the  senate  of  Hambut^h.  tt  was  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

«•  The  overthrow  of  the  order  of  things 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  has  neces- 


for  the  restoration  of  her  majesty^s  name    sarily  c«Hed  the  ctres  tnd  the  uneastneii 
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of  the  powers  who  oombeted  the  revolu- 
tioD»  and  coovioced  them  of  the  n^ceBsity 
of  pnttiae  a  check  to  the  new  calamities 
with  which  Europe  is  threateaed.  The 
principles  whirh  united  the  great  powers 
of  the  contioent  to  4eliver  the  world  from 
the  militaiy  despotism  of  an  individual 
issuing  from  the  revolutioD,  ought  to  act 
•gainst  the  revolutionary  power  which  hips 
just  developed  itself, 

*'  The  sovereigns  assembled  aiTroppau» 
with  this  intention^  venture  to  hope  that 
they  shall  attain  this  object*  They  will 
take  for  their  guides  in  this  great  enter- 
.  prise,  the  treaties  which  restored  peace 
to  Europe,  and  have  united  its  nations 
together. 

**  Without  doubt  the  powers  have  the 
right  to  take,  in  common,  general  mea- 
sures of  pracautioa  asainst  those  states 
trhose  reiorms,  engendered  by  rebellion, 
areop^ly  opposed  to  legitimate  govern- 
mentsy  as  examples  have  already  demon- 
strated, especially  when  this  spirit  of  re^ 
bellion  is  propagated  in  the  neighbouring 
states  by  secret  agents. 

**  In  coQaequeooe,tbemonarchs  assem- 
bled at  Troppau,  have  concerted  together 
the  vieasures  required  by  circumsi^ces, 
and  have  communicated  to  the  courts  of 
London  and  Paris  their  inteotion  of  attain- 
ing the  end  desired,  either  by  mediation 
or  by  force.  With  this  view,  they  have 
invited  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
repair  to  Laybadi,  to  appear  4here  as  con- 
ciliator between  his  misguided  people  and 
the  states  whose tranquiUity  is  endangered . 
By  this  .state  of  things,  and  as  they  hove 
vesolved  not  to  recognize  any  authority 
established  by  che  seditious,  it  is  ooly 
with  the  king  they  can  confer. 

*'  As  theaysteifi  to  be  followed  bas  no 
other  foundation  than  treaties  already 
eieistiffgt  they  have  ipo  doubt  of  the  assent 
of  the  courts  i)f  Paris  and  London.  The 
only  object  of  this  system  is,  to  consolidate 
the  alhau^  between  the  sovereigns:  it 
has  no  view  to  conquests,  or  to  vimatioos 
of  the  indepeodience  of  other  powers. 
Voluntaiv  mneliocations  in  the  government 
will  not  be  intruded.  They  desire  only 
to  maintain  tmnquillity,  and  protect 
Europe  from  the  scourge  of  new  levolu- 
tions,  and  to  prevent  them  as  far  as  pos- 
•iUe." 

He  would  .not  stay  to  inquire  how  iar 
the  conclusion  of  this  preulsr  was  in.unison 
with  the  sentiments  stated  at  its  oom- 
menoement:  aU  .he  wished  .toknow«  was» 
lihether  the  delorpinMiw  hne  eiprcssed 
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by  the  allied  powers  was  founded  upon 
treaties.  In  this  circular  it  was  inferred, 
that  the  allied  powers  would  have  the  con* 
sent  of  the  courts  of  London  ohd  Paris  to 
their  proceedings.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  this  paper  had  been  commnni* 
cated  to  the  f^overnment  of  this  country^ 
and  whether  the  inference  of  support  from 
England  had  been  authorized  by  the 
government  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had 
not  the  l^ast  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question  of  the  noble  earl.  The  paper  to 
which  he  referred  was,  he  believed,  an 
incorrect  copy  of  a  real  paper  which  did 
exist.  However,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  stating,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
were  no  treaties  of  the  nature  alluded 
to  in  that  paper.  In  the  next  place,  he 
was  able  to  assure  the  noble  earl,  that 
the  court  of  London  was  no  party  to  any 
proceedings  now  in  progress  with  refer- 
ence to  Naples.  In  consequence  of  a 
paper,  similar  to  that  referred  to  by  the 
noble  earl,  a  paper  had  been  addressed 
by  this  government  to  thedifferent  powers 
of  Europe,  which  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  lay  before  the  House.  That  paper 
would  explain  the  whole  policy  pursued 
by  this  government  with  reference,  to  the 
anairs  of  Naples.  He  repeated,  that  he 
had  not  the  slighted  objection  to  the 
production  of  that  document,  though  he 
could  wish,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
that  the  noble  earl  would  not  move  for  it 
that  evening. 

Eari  Grey  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  witb  the  answer  of  the  noble  earl. 
He  certainly  should  not  move  for  the 
production  of  the  paper  to-night,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl ;  but 
he  hoped  that  it  would  be  speedily  laid 
before  the  House,  and  he  confidently  ex- 
pected, from  the  answer  of  the  noble  earl, 
that  that  paper  would  contradict  the  in- 
ferences drswn  by  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burgh,  Berlin*  and  Vienna;  and  show^ 
that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  count 
upon  the  co-operation  or  assistance  of  this 
government. 

The  £^rl  of  Iherpool  had  no  difficulty 
in  assuring  the  noble  es^rl,  that  the  pepifr 
he  had  rmrred  to  would  give  a. complete 
contradiction  to  any  inferences,  calculfitr 
ing  upoo  the  .assistance  of  this  goveruf 
ment.  There  were  some  f^rmngemen^ 
which  prevented  its  inunedi«^e  produor 
tion ;  bnt  he  shopM  be  rendy  to  i^y  i^ 
befiare  the  House  in  the  coutse  of  ihe  next 
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Friday^  January  26. 

The  King*8  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.]— Mr.  Speaker  reported  the  kiog^s 
answer  to  the  address  as  follows : 

**  Gentlemen, 
**  I  receive  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
this  dutifal  and  loyal  address.  The 
assurances  which  you  give  me  of  your 
affectionate  attachment  to  my  person  and 
government,  and  of  your  cordial  support 
in  the  discharge  of  those  sacred  duties 
which  are  imposed  upon  me  for  the  pro« 
tection  and  happiness  of  my 'people,  afford 
me  the  surest  pledge  that  I  shall  be  ena- 
bled, under  the  favour  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, effectually  to  preserve  to  my 
subjects  those  inestimable  blessings  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  under  our 
invaluable  constitution.*' 

Petitions  relatiteto  the  Queen.] 
— Mr.  Wyvtii  presented  a  petition  signed 
by  1,700  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  York, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
towards  her  majesty,  and  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  all  her  rights,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  restoration  of  her  name 
to  the  Litursjr.  He  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  that  it  was  with  con- 
siderable pain  he  learnt  that  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  did  not,  of  himself,  intend 
to  advise  the  restoration  of  her  majesty's 
name  to  the  Liturgy.  He  inferred  from 
this  conduct,'  that  neither  ministerd  nor 
his  majesty  were  aware  of  the  irritation 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
on  this  subject.  He  must  also  say,  that  he 
was  greatly  surprised  that  ministers  had 
no  intention  of  instituting  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  Milan  commission.  The 
country  would  assume  from  this  conduct, 
and  confidently  assume  as  a  fact,  that  there 
had  been  a  cons[)iracy,  and  that  ministers 
were  parties  to  that  conspiracy. 

Mr.  James  presented  a  petition  from 
Carlisle,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  and  en* 
treating  that  the  House  would  no  longer 
continue  to  support  ministers,  who  had 
introduced  and  supported  such  uncon- 
stitutional measures.  Thb  petition  was 
signed  by  more  than  1,000  names,  and  it 
reprobated  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
as  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  as 
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h  measure  unknown,  except  in  cases  of 
most  urgent  state  necessit}'. 

Mr.  Deniion  rose  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Bermondsey,  and  others,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  her  majesty's  name  to  the 
Liturgy.  Itlamentecl  that  the  late  mea- 
sures against  her  majesty  should  ever  have 
been  instituted.  In  the  sentiments  and 
prayers  of  the  petitioners  he  concurred, 
bein^  convinced,  that  a  more  impolitic, 
unwise,  and  unjust  measure,  than  that  of 
striking  her  majesty's  name  out  of  the 
Liturgy,  ^  could  not  have  been  devised ; 
and  bemg  also  convinced,  that  nothing 
could  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country 
but  the  replacing  of  her  majesty's  name 
where  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  motion,  that 
the  petition  be  printed. 

Sir  E,  Knaichbull  expressed  a  hope 
that,  on  the  score  of  economy,  hon.  gen- 
tlemen would  not  press  the  printingof  every 
petition  of  this  sort  that  might  be  pre- 
sented. He  therefore  hoped  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  not  persevere  in  the  motion  he 
had  made. 

Mr.  Denison  agreed  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  economy  was  desirable,  but 
could  not  agree  that  the  petition  ought  not 
to  be  printed.  Those  from  whom  it  came, 
though  in  a  humble  situation,  were  as 
much  entitled  to  have  their  sentiments 
made  known  to  their  fellow  subjects  as  any 
other  body  of  men  could  be. 

Lord  Milton  was  glad  to  find  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  so  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  observing  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  trusted  the  House  and  the  country 
would  regard  it  only  as  an  earnest  of 
the '  zeal  with  which,  for  the  future,' 
the  hon.  member  would  labour  for  the 
reduction  of  every  useless  expense  and 
unnecessary  office.  Perhaps  he  would' 
find,  that  the  office  of  receiver-general  of 
the  land-tax  was  one  which  might'  be 
dispensed  with,  under  the  present  cir-' 
cuinstances  of  the  country,  and  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  it,  performed  through 
some  other  channel.  Should  a  motion 
to  this  effect  be  made,  he  hoped  the  coun- 
try would  be  favoured  with  the  support 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  might  per- 
haps be  an  important  witness  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  C  Dundas  presented  a  petition 
from  the  county  of  Berks.    It  complained 
that  no  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the* 
distresses  of  the  country,  but  that  parlia- 
ment had  been  occnpied  for  many  months' 
solely,  with  a  needless  prosecution  agunst- 
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the  Queen — a  prosecution  which  was  dis- 
tressing to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try and  derogatory  from  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  Crown.  In  presenting  this 
petition,  he  begged  leave  tojoininthei 
wish  that  the  undivided  attention  of  mi-"' 
nisters'  and  of  parliameut  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  relief  of  the  unprecedented 
distresses  of  the  country.  The  petitioners 
most  justly  stated,  that  for  months  their 
attention  had  been  devoted  to  a  prosecu- 
tion that  was  at  once  unnecessary  and  un- 
just. Tlie  failure  of  that  prt>secution 
placed  her  majesty  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  a  party  accused  was  placed  by 
the  throwing  out  of  a  bill  by  the  gprand 
jury,  and  at  this  result  every  friend  of  the 
royal  family,  every  well-wisher  to  our 
const] til tion,  every  lover  of  his  country 
must  have  sincerely  rejoiced.  That  most 
unjust  proceeding  had  alarmed  every 
friend  of  justice  and  truth  and  humanity; 
it  bad  disgusted  every  roan  of  sound  under- 
standing and  good  feeling.  He  had  enter- 
tained some  hope,  from  the  experience  of 
his  majesty's  mind  and  disposition,  that 
tha  irritation  anddismay  excited  through- 
out the  country  would  have  been  removed ; 
and  that  the  country  would  have  been  re- 
lieved from'  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
which  had  perhaps  never  been  equalled. 
He  could  answer  for  the  petitioners  being 
as  decided '  in  their  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
as  any  body  of  men  in  England. 

Mr.  Denison  presented  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Godalming.  It  was 
most  respectably  signed.  Its  prayer  was, 
for  the  restoration  of  her  majesty's  name 
to  the  Liturgy ;  and  for  such  reform  in 
that  House  as  would  give  the  people  a 
free,  fair,  and  full  representation.  He 
fully  agreed  in  this  prayer,  though  he  was 
no  advocate  for  the  wild  schemes  of  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  presented  a  petition 
firohi  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth.  It  was 
signed  by  more  than  2,000  respectable 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of  the 
petitioners,  that  nothing  could  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  country  but  the  restora- 
tion of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy 
and  to  all  the-  rights  belonging'  to  a 
Queen  consort.  H6  cordially  comcided 
with  the  petitioners,  and  he  had  placed 
that  reliance  on  -  the  candour  and  huma- 
nity of  ministers,  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  'compelled  to  give  up  the  prosecu- 
tion' they  would  have  restored  ner  ma- 
jeity's  name  to  the  Liturgy ,  H^  still  hoped 


thev  would  retrace  their  error,  and  restore 
her  majesty's  name  to  the  prayers  of  a 
religious  and  loyal  people,  as  the  only 
means  of  giving  tranquillity  to  the  country. 
The  petitioners  prayed  also  for  inquiry 
into  the  Milan  commission. 

Sir  Ronald  Fergusson  presented  three 
petitions^-one  from  the  magistrates  and 
town  council  of  Culross,  the  second  from 
Burntisland,  and  the  third  from  Kinghorn. 
One  of  the  petitions  stated,  that  all 
the  evils  of  the  country— our  agricultural 
and  commercial  distresses,  were  owine  to 
hist  majesty's  ministers;  and,  therefore, 
prayed  the  House  to  withdraw  its  confi- 
dence and  support  from  them.  He  hear- 
tily hoped,  that  the  House  might  comply 
with  this  petition.  All  the  petitions  de- 
clared their  abhorrence  of  the  prosecutions 
against  the  Queen,  and  prayed  for  the 
restoration  of  her  name  to  the  Liturgy, 
and  to  all  her  rights  as  Queen  consort. 

Mr.  Sykes  said,  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  on  a  subject  somewhat  different 
from  the  preceding  petitions.  1 1  was  from 
Cottingham;  and  complained  of  the  great 
distress  which  afflicted  all  classes.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  had  been  made  to 
represent  a  state  of  things  which  existed 
not.  Never  yet  had  he  seen  one  person 
outside  of  those  doors  who  believed  one 
word  of  it.  Whatever  ministers  might 
believe  themselves,  or  attempt  to  make 
others  believe,  sure  he  was,  that  so  far  as 
his  experience  extended,  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  joined  in  the  belief,  that  with- 
out a  change  of  ministers  and  measures, 
no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  for  the 
people.  Without  an  entire  change  of 
the  system  acted  upon,  the  unhappy  agi- 
tation which  prevailed,  and  from  which, 
the  royal  name^  the  royal  family,  and  the' 
best  interests  of  the  country  had  suffered, 
could  not  be  allayed.  For  this  reason, 
too,  the  petitioners  prayed  for  the  dis- 
missal of  ministers.  '  On  the  first  day  of 
the  session  he  had  heard  much  of  the  folly 
and  mischief  of  certain  persons  ;  but  he 
would  ask,  whether  there  could  be  folly 
and  mischief  equal  to  the  folly  and  mis- 
chief of  those  who  had  instituted  the  pro- 
ceedines  against  the  Queen  ?  He  should 
have  thought'  that  wisdom  would  have 
dictated'  very  different  conduct  in  point 
of  prudence ;  he  should  have  thought  that 
wisdom  would  have  dictated  very  differ- 
ent conduct  on  the  ground  of  justice. 
The  measures  against  tne  Queen  had  been 
conceived  in  mischief,  nursed  up  in  'folly, 
and  supported  by  perjury. 
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Mr.  Hohhoute  laid,  he  held  ia  bis  hand 
tome  additional  commeotariet  od  the  as* 
eertioQ  of  the  noble  lord  oppoaite*  that 
he  wati  in  pofiseeaion  of  the  confidence  of 
the  coantiy*  The  first  was  a  petition  from 
the  parish  of  St.  George*  Hanorer-square. 
The  mock  loyalists  had  endeavoured  to 
get  up  a  moclc-loyal  petition  in  the  same 
parish,  and  in  ten  days  they  had  got  415 
names.  The  petition  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  had  not  been  ready  for  signature  more 
than  ten  hours,  and  it  had  got  as  many 
names.  If  the  subject  did  not  require 
that  it  should  be  presented  that  night»  it 
would  have  been  signed  by  near];jr  as  many 
thousands.  It  prayefl  tor  attention  to  the 
distresses  of  the  country,  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy, 
and  also  for  a  reform  in  the  representatipu. 
The  second  petition  was  from  the  book- 
binders of  London  and  Westminster.  It 
prayed  for  the  salne  objects.  The  third 
was  from  Laoj^port,  praying  for  the  dis- 
misaal  of  ministers,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  Litur* 
gy9  it  was  signed  by  1,000  names.  The 
fourdi  was  from  Sidmouth,  and  signed 
by  450  individuals.  No  one  could  mject 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Sidmoutht 
who,  from  unaccountable  attachment  to 
ministtrs,  had  refused  to  petition  against 
them  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  busi- 
ness. A  mock  loyal  addresis  from  this 
place  had  not  so  many  names,  although 
applications  had  been  made  for  ten  miles 
round.  He  had  been  entreated  by  the 
petitioners  to  urse  the  necesut^  of  taking 
the  pmyers  of  uie  petitions  into  serious 
consideration.  It  would  be  a  failure  of 
courtesy  to  the  noble  lord,  whose  motion 
was  fixed  for  that  night,  if  he  wete  to 
offe^  any  observations  now,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liturgy.  He  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  member  for  Guilford  had 
taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  que»- 
tion,  when  he  had  said  Uuit  he  viewed  it 
only  as  a  legal^  question.  If  the  exclu- 
sion of  her  majesty's  name  could  be  es- 
tablished as  legally  right,  still  the  ques- 
tion would  recur  as  a  question  of  state 
neoesdty.  Would  it  be  endured  that  her 
majesty  8  name  should  be  struck  oat  of 
the  Liturgy^  upon  evidence  which  had  not 
made  good  the  charge  against  her  OMiJesty, 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  trying 
thequestion  ?  There  was  no  inconsistency 
in  conneeting  the  two  subject^  of  tlie 
restoration  of  her  majeal^'s  rights  and  the 
reform  of  that  House.  Xfthenshadbeen 
an  actual  responsibility  of  mpisters,  thej 
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would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  measurea 
so  hostile  to  the  interests  and  to  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  country.  The  proceedings 
asoinst  the  Queen  had  taken  awaj  the 
film  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  had,  m  der 
fiance  of  reason,  supposed  that  that  Hous^ 
represented  the  people.  But  the  illusion 
had  been  removed  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  disregarded  the  House 
of  Commons  when  it  declared  the  prose^ 
cution  derogatory  and  injurious,  but  who, 
when  he  afterwards  gava  it  up*  said,  it  was 
because  the  people  of  England  bad  £dt 
so  strongly  asainst  it.  Wbgt  coukl  ba  a 
more  clear  declaration  than  that  of  his 
considering  that  House  as  not  represent* 
ing  the  people  of  England  ?  The  House 
would  act  wisely,  therefore,  by  acceding 
to  such  a  reform  as  would  convince  minisr 
ters  that  they  did  represent  the  people.  It 
would  be  better  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace 
than  to  be  forced  to  do  it.  As  to  the 
dismissal  of  his  majesty's  ministerst  it 
was  impossible  to  say  how  that  very  desir«r 
able  object  could  be  efiected.  Ministers 
would  not  yield  to  the  people,  or  to  the 
parliament.  In  former  times,  if  ministeif 
couLd  not  carry  a  (^reat  measure  attempted 
by  ^em,they  resigned  their  places;  bul 
the  present  ministers  could  endure  every 
defeat  and  censure,  and  still  keep  their 
places.  They  failed  in  the  attempt  t* 
carry  the  Property-tax,  and  kept  their 
places.  They  lost  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties;  still  th^  kept  their  places* 
If  there  diould  be  a  majority  that  Mht 
against  them,  of  whidi  lie  had  no  idn» 
to-morrow  we  should  stitt  see  them  in 
their  planes :  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  they  would  leave  tbeir 
places  as  inheritances  to  their  heirs,execia^ 
tors,  administrators,  and  assinos.  He, 
therelbre,  could  not  see  how  this  prayer 
could  1^  carried  into  effect;  but  he  waa 
willing  to  contribute  all  in  his  |JOwer  t^ 
wards  the  accomplishiaayent  of  this  otgect, 
as  one  of  the  only  means  of  saving  tlMi 
country  fmn  impending  ruin* 

Mr.  Sergeant  Onftoo  said,  the  faon* 
member  had  imputed  to  him,  expressiooa 
too  absurd  for  ai^  but  an  idiot  to  have 
used,  if  4ie  right  of  excludinff  h^  mar 
jesty's  name  was  1^1,  atill  IWv.  ^m 
the  question  of  expediency  to  be  x^pqsidei^ 
ed.  If  the  hoiv  gentleman  chose  tp  cite 
his  words,  heoiight  tohaxe  done  itfK»» 
uectjy. 

Hr.  acbhui$  said,  ho  bad  nei;ar  aup^ 
posed  the  teamed  gentlemaa  V>  )>«  m 
idiot.    Hi&  wfs  tbelastiiwjiia^jiorW 
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to  mf  any  thing  to  diflpamg^  the  learned 
gentleman,  or  to  speak  with  personal  dia- 
kespect  of  any  one.  Blany,  however,  had 
thought,  as  well  as  himself,  that  the 
l^med  gentleman  considered  the  question 
about  to  come  on  co  be  merely  a  legal 
question. 

Mr.  I^she  Palmer  presented  two  peti- 
tions, of  a  similar  nature :  the  first,  from 
ibe  inhabitants  of  Reading,   signed  by 
1,300  persons :  the  second,  from  the  inha*- 
bitanU  of  Tilehurst,   tithing  of  Theale, 
and  its  yicinity.    The  hon.  member  beg^ 
ged  leave  to  say,  that  the  petitioners  were 
devotedly  attached  to  the  constitution, 
•nd  were  most  anxious  to  support  the 
bonOur  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.    They 
had  seen,  with  regret,  the  late  proceedings 
•gunst  the  Queen,  carried  on  against  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  parliament 
^•^-they  had  seen  the  charges  against  her 
majestf  supported  by  the  foulest  and  most 
corrupt    perjury,^— th^    had   seen  that 
the  witnesses  brought  rorward  against  her 
majesty  were  discharged  servants,  who  had 
been  bribed  to  give  testimony  against  her. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  corrupting  the 
aoupce  of  justice.    The  petitioners  most 
•olemiily  prayed  the  House  of  Commons  to 
urithdraw  their  support  from  those  minis- 
ters, who  had,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
iibuaed  the  power  entrusted  to  them,-^ 
that  a  stop  should  be  pot  to  any  attempt 
to    renew   the   proceedings  against  the 
<|ttOen,«— tiilit   the  House  of  Commons 
would  husband  with  strict  economy  the 
nsBources  of  tiie  nation;  and  that  every 
exertion  should  be  made  to  inquire  into, 
«ttd  alleviate,  the  distresses  under  which 
the  country  at  present  laboured.    They 
(Mnyed  also,  that  every  efifort  should  be 
teade  to  conrect  the  abuses  which  existed 
In  th^  represtotri^tioa  of  the  people  in  par* 
Kament.    He  begged  to  remind  the  House 
«f  an  observation  which  bad  been  long 
since  made,  that  unless  a  reform  took  place 
in  parKataoent,  uo  ministers  could  poMi- 
My  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  country 
with  hoihyiir  to  themsdves,  or  advantage 
to  the  people,  however  well  inclitied  they 
might  be  to  do  sb. 

Mr.  i^aiMim  presented  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  hi  which, 
VsKf  described  the  Ikte  pfM^eedings  against 
het  majesty  as  hafvmg  originated  in  a  foul 
eon«piracy,  and  expressed  a  hope»  that  the 
feelings  so  generally  entertahied  amongst 
the  jpeople  on  tUs  subfect  would  be  like- 
^Mse  fimnd  to  anhnate  that  House.  They 
deprecated  any  veaemi  of  proooedings  «6 
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disgraceful,  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  and  trusted  that  her  majesty's  name 
would  be  re-inserted  in  the  Liturgy.  The 
petition  further  prayed,  that  the  House 
would  take  steps  for  bringing  to  punish* 
ment  those  who  had  conspired  n^inst  the 
Queeni  and  that  it  would  refuse  to  grant 
any  supplies  until  those  objects  were 
attained. 

Mr.  Birch  presented  a  petition  from  the 
corporation  of  Nottingham,  praying,  that 
no  further  proceedings  should  be  insti'* 
tuted  against  the  Queen — a  prayer  which, 
afler  what  had  been  declared  by  the  noble 
lord  opporite,  the  hon.  member  was  will« 
iog  to  consider  as  already  complied  with. 
He  trusted  that  the  worthv  alderman 
(Heygate)  who  disapproved  of  the  original 
exclusion  of  her  majesty's  name  from  the 
Liturgy,  and  yet  professed  himself  to  be 
against  its  restoration,  would  attend  in 
his  place  that  night,  and  find  reason,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  to  change  his 
view  of  the  question. 

Mr.  jR.  Martin  observed,  that  he  ap^ 
proved  much  more  of  this  petition  than 
of  that  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
Queen's  Solicitor  General.  As  counsel 
for  the  Queen  the  learned  gentleman 
might  naturally  entertain  a  strong  and 
honest  prejudice  in  her  favour ;  but  before 
others  allowed  themselves  to  bring  for- 
ward charges  of  conspiracy  and  perjury, 
thejr  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  their  alle- 
gations. He  wished,  therefore,  to  give 
notice,  that  if  he  should  hear  parties  ao- 
cased  of  having  committed  bribery  and 
false  swearing  in  order  to  calumniate  and 
degfade  the  Queen,  he  would  challenge 
them  to  put  something*  in  a  course  of 
proof,  so  as  to  give  to  the  accused  a  legi« 
timate  mode  of  dc^mding  themselves, 
this  might  be  easily  done  by  moving,  that 
all  the  papers  relaCif  e  to  the  late  inquiry 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
[Cries  of  «*  Move,  move."]  Move  what? 
what  was  he  to  move?  It  was  for  those 
who  made  the  charges  to  subacantiate 
them. 

Mr.  Dtnwuoi  asid,  he  waa  obliged  to 
the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  terms  in  which 
he  had  ukragfat  proper  to  allude  to  him, 
but  be  JMsareely  tbonght  he  stood  in  need 
of  a  ddTence  or  apology  for  presenting 
the  petition  which  had  called  forth  the 
hon.  member^s  anhnadversions*  He  was 
not  bound  to  iusti!^,  to  tU  foil  extent,  the 
language  of  tne  petition,  of  which  not  one 
woi^  was  his  own ;  neither  was  he  aware, 
that  any  lehurge  was  pMerred  against 
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the  gentlemen  opposite  of  having  been 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  The  petitioners 
expretsedy  in  general  terms,  their  belief 
that  a  conspiracy  bad  been  formed  and 
defeated ;  and  they  hoped,  that  its  authors 
end  abettors  might  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment This  part  of  the  subject  evidently 
referred  to  a  question,  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  which  it  was  not  then  a  proper 
time  to  enter. 

Mr.  Heaihcote  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  similar  in  its  geneml  prayer 
to  those  which  had  been  already  received. 
In  presenting  it,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  all  those  proceedings 
which  had  now  so  long,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  subject,  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  might  be  brought 
speedily  to  an  end.  In  their  progress 
they  had  not  been  less  detrimental  to  the 
dignity  of  the  throne,  than  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  where  so 
much  must  now  be  granted — and  so  little 
jcould  be  denied,  a  full  restitution  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Queen  Consort 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  just  and 
the  most  politic  course. 

Mr.  Honywood  presented  a  petition 
from  Margate,  praying  for  the  dismissal 
of  ministers,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Queen  to  all  her  rights  and  dignities. 
Those  who  signed  it  were  freeholders,  and, 
in  publicly  meeting  to  express  their  sen- 
timents on  public  events,  were  not  con- 
scious .  that  they  were  acting  **  a  farce,*' 
but  imagined  rather  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  one  of.  their 
most  valuable  liberties.  He  feared  much, 
that  if  these  petitions  should  be  treated 
with  neglect,  the  people  would  be  con- 
firmed in  an  opinion  which  they  had  long 
entertained,  namely,  that  the  House  did 
not  speak  the  sense,  or  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  country. 

Lord  Stanley  rose  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Chorley,  in  Lanca- 
shire, complaining  of  the  unprecedented 
treatment  of  her  majesty,  and  praying, 
not  merely,  that  the  Queen's  name  should 
be  restored  to  the  Liturgy,  but  also  that 
her  majesty  should  be  iavested,  without 
further  delay,  in  all  the  honours  and  dig- 
nities due  to  her  exalted  station.  Such 
was  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  in 
the  whole  of  which  he. cordially  concurred ; 
and  he  thouirht  ministers  would  abandon 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  immediately 
agcede  to  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and 
give  that  advice  to  tbdr  sovereign  which 
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would  allay  the  irritation  excited  so  gsne* 
rally  by  the  treatment  of  her  Msjesty. 

Mr.  Monck  presented  a  petition  from 
the  town  of  Wantage.  The  petitioners 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  agricultural  classes ; 
they  also  complained  of  the  treatment  ex« 
perienced  by  the  Queen,  and  stated,  that 
nothing  but  the  reinstatement  of  her  ma* 
jesty*s  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  her  in- 
vestiture in  all  the  honours  of  her  rank  as 
Queen  Consort,  could  allay  the  agitation 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  earnestly  hoped,  or  rather 
wished — for  hopes  he  had  none — that 
sentiments  like  these,  which  were  so 
honourable  to  the  sense  and  feelings  of 
the  people,  would  not  belo&t  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  He  eam^tly  wished 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  might  not,  as 
heretofore,  be  thwarted,  and  that  parlia- 
ment would  not  exhibit  a  determined 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  senUments  of 
the  people  at  large. 

Sir  Robert  WiUon  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition,  signed  by  2,097   persons 
of  .that  respectable  class  of  artisans  de* 
nominated  the  Spanish  Morocco  Leather- 
dressers  [a  laugh].     He  did   not  know 
what  there  was  in  that  to  excite  a  laugh ; 
it  was  true  the  petitioners  were  poor  but 
they  were  honest,  industrious,  and  Ipyal ; 
they  also  paid  heavy  taxes,  and  had  as  much 
right  to  be  heard  in  that  House  as  the  con- 
stituents of  the  representative  of  any  bo- 
rough in  England.  They  were  as  well  enti- 
tled to  attention,    when  they  approached 
that  House  with  the  exprei^sion  of  their  sen- 
timents upon  a  great  national  question*  as 
any  body  of  men  whatever,  and  they  were 
then  more  especially  deserving  of  being 
heard  when  they  held  one    uniform  lan- 
guage with  all  their  countrymen  upon  the 
important  subject  which  occupied,  at  that 
moment,  the  attention  of  parliament.  That 
language  was  strong,  but  it  was  just. 
They  expressed  their  detestation  of  the 
odious  proceedings   aeainst  the  Queen, 
and  more  particularly  tne  act  of  omitting 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy  while  she  was  yet 
untried.    This  they  adled  an  outrage  to 
decency  and  law.  and  insisted  that  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  brand  her  miyesty 
with  infamy  in  tiie  first  instance,  that  she 
might  be  compelled  to  remain  in  e^ile,  or 
if  she  returned  home,  that  the  disgijBce 
attached  to  her  name  might  facilitate  her 
condemnation  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
and  of  both  Houses  of  parliament  as.  one 
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already  degntckd.  The  petitioners  also 
expressed  their  regret,  that  political 
tnal^?olence  should  ever  have  fdund  its 
#ay  into  the  temples  which  ought  only  to 
be  occupied  by  religion  and  her  kindred 
charities.  The  petitioners  therefore  prayed 
the  restoration  of  her  nugesty*s  name  to 
the  Liturgy.  The  hon.  ihemW  then  pro- 
ctaded  i6  comoient  on  the  conduct  of  mi* 
nlBteri  relative  to  this  question.  He  said, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchec^uer  dn 
a  former  occasion,  had  expressed  himself* 
as  if  the  question  would  be  decided  by  its 
1^1  ments,  but  the  noble  lord  opposite 
hial  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ;  foi>  he  said 
what  was  eqiiivalent  to  stating,  that  what* 
ever  the  lefral  meiits  of  the  case  might 
be»  his  miyesty's  ministets  would  never 
sanction  the  insertion  of  theQuedi's  name 
in  the  Liturgy.  He  had.  In  fact,  made  it 
not  a  question  of  law,  but  one  6f  party, 
and  he  called  on  party  knights  and  their 
aqtiires  to  defend  him  in  his  station.  Brit 
the  petitioners  prayed  that  her  majesty's 
name  might  be  restored  to  the  liturgy, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  law, 
but  as  a  means  of  tranquillising  the 
country ;  or  as  it  was  expressed  in  their 
own  langtuge,  **  that  the  sword  of  public 
dissenlion  might  be  returned  into  the 
fK»bbard,  and  the  torch  of  domestic 
discord  extinguished  for  ever."  They 
said,  that  without  this  was  done,  tranquil- 
lity could  not  be  restored,  and  he  wuuid 
add — ought  not.  [Hear, hear!]  Re  re- 
peated that  the  agitation  so  justly  etcited 
ought  not  to  cease,  unless  justice  were 
done  the  Queeu;  for  if  it  could  cease 
without  that  justice  being doue,  the  coun- 
try would  present  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  acquiescing  iii  an  act  of  monstrous 
injustice.  If,  therefore,  peace  were  to  be 
restored,  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  peace 
df  freemen  and  not  of  slaves.  There  could 
be  no  free  government  Unless  the  voice  of 
the  people  we^e  heard  and  attended  to. 
If  this  #ere  not  so,  he  should  as  soon  live 
under  the  Sophi  of  Persia  or  the  De^  of 
Alters,  as  in  England,  if  her  spint  of 
freeddm  wete  gone.  He  was  most  anxious 
for  peace,  but  he  detested  the  maxidi — 
<*  Iniquissimam  pacem,  jostissimo  bello 
atitefem.'*  That  ductriiie  was  atvariance 
with  the  geoius  of  a  free  p^ple,  and  he 
therefore  waa  lio  advocate  for  peace, 
unless  it  eUuld  be  justly  and  honourably 
nkaintliined.  Anarchy  mi^t  be  the  dis- 
eaae  of  4  Mate,  btit  tyranny  was  its  death. 
-^Tbe  petition  waa  laid  Un  th^  Ubid,  as 
«ren  aa  ahbllltt  frUtt  BdlhMi-l<i-MUor,  ia 
VOL.  IV, 


Lancashire. — ^The  pliant  officer,  in  pre- 
senting the  last  petition,  said  that  it  was 
very  numerously  signed.  The  people 
itt  that  part  of  the  country  naturally 
shrunk  fVom  holding  a  public  meeting 
after  the  horrible  scene  at  Manchester, 
where  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and 
had  still  remained  unatoned  for.  There 
were  600  maimed  persons  there,  still  cry- 
ing for  redress  or  inquiry.  They  were^ 
asking  in  vain  fbr  justice.  Their  petitioii 
at  present  was,  that  the  Queen  should  ht 
reinstated  in  alt  the  honours  of  her  station. 

Mr.  Rouse  Boughitm  presented  a  petition 
to  the  same  effect  from  several  clergymen 
of  the  established  church,  and  several 
dissenting  ministers  of  Evesham,  deploring 
the  measures  which  had  been  hitherto 
pursued  against  her  majesty,  and  entreat- 
ing, that  her  name  might  he  forthwith 
restored  to  the  Liturgy,  and,  that  she  should 
be  invested  with  all  tne  honours,  dignities, 
and  t>rerogatives,  due  to  her  station.  He 
conctirred  with  the  petitioners  in  thinking 
that  the  act  of  striking  the  Qneen^s  name 
out  of  the  Liturgy  was  unwise,  inexpedient, 
and  unfair.  The  ministers  ought,  without 
delay,  to  retrace  their  steps.  By  no  other 
mode  of  conduct  could  they  allay  the  agi- 
tated state  of  public  feeling. 

'the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  rose  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  of  the  freeholders  oftlia 
county  of  Bedford.  It  was,  he  smd,  agreed 
to  at  the6rst  meeting  held  of  that  couoty 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  and  one 
more  numerous,  more  respectable,  more 
temperate,  more  loyal,  and  in  every  res- 

Eect  better  conducted,  had  never  beeft 
eld  in  any  county.  It  was  conducted 
throu^ottt  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  eon* 
stitution,  and  did  honour  to  the  counir. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  uparards 
of  2,400  freeholders  and  other  respect* 
able  individuals.  They  complained,  in 
very  warm  terms,  of  the  treatment  of  tiie 
Queen ;  they  reprobated  the  proceeding 
carried  on  against  her  majesty,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  they  were  jealous  of 
them,  because  they  saw,  that  they  shdok 
the  country  and  interrupted  the  public 
peace.  Perhaps  it  tnit^ht  suit  mi msters  to 
consider  the  Bedfordshire  and  other  c*oun« 
ty  meetings  as  a  fiirce.  It  might  suit 
men  to  apply  that  term  to  county  meet- 
ings, who  durst  not  themselves  meet  liefere 
the  public,  but  who  were  obliged  to  «kulk 
into  h«>lea  and  corners,  from  which  ther 
issued  libels  against  the  people  of  England. 
This  waa  not  the  treatment  which  En^ 
gUfchmen  deserved.  Ihst«ad  of  havia^ 
K 
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iheir  feelings  outra^^ed  ia  this  manner, 
they  ought  to  be  treated  generously  and 
kindly  — as  friends,  not  as  foes.  The 
people  of  £u)j;land  were  libelled  when  they 
were  cal led  disloyal .  They'  were  the  most 
loyal  people  in  the  world.  He  hoped 
ministers  would  pause,  before  they  drove 
ihe  people  to  the  last  extremity  of  despair. 
It  was  not  by  sending  forth  imputations 
of  sedition  and  blasphemy  against  all  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  oppose  their  schemes, 
xhat  they  could  tranquillize  the  country. 
This  tirade  of  unjustifiable  imputations 
could  never  answer  a  good  purpose;  such 
H  course  would  always  be  found  bad 
policy,  either  in  public  or  private  life. 

Mr.  Bernal  presented  a  petition  from 
Rochester,  signed  by  2,500  persons.    The 
petitioners,  he  obftcrved,  were  sincerely  at* 
tachedto  the  kingand  to  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution ;  and  had,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  undoubted  right,  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  express  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  measures  pursued  by  his  ma^ 
jesty's  miiiiitters.      They    called  on  the 
House  to  use  its  influence  in  procuring  the 
restoration  of  her  majesty^s  name  to  the 
Liturgy  ;  they  prayed,  ihat  it  would  innti- 
jtute  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Queen ;    and  they 
besoujint  the  House  no  longer  to  place 
confidence    in  those  ministers  who  had 
insulted  their  king    and  degraded  their 
country.     They  also  culled  on  the  House 
to  inquire  into  the  distressed  state  of  the 
iempirei!  occasioned  as  it  was,  by  the  con- 
duct   adopted    by     ministers — by   their 
boundless    profusion  and    extravagance, 
their  opposition  to  the  correction  of  abuses, 
Mnd  thieir  a})rld(^mentof  the  rights  of  the 
people.     While  such  men  were  in  power, 
xhe  petitioueisconi  eived,  that  the  preroga- 
iivis  of  the  King,  the  rights  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  liberties  of  the   People  were  in 
danger.     He  entirely  and  sinoerely— not 
gX  all  as  a  party  man,  but  from   honeat 
conviction— concurred  in  those  sentiments. 
He  did  not  wi^h  to  embarrass  this  or  any 
government,  when  it  was  properly  con- 
xlucted  ;    but  when  he  suw   proeetdings 
iubtituted  which  were  calculated  to  de- 
grade the  country  in  the  eyes   of  the 
world, and  therebytolessen  itsconsequence 
in  the  estin)ation  of   foreign  states,   it 
was,  he  conceived,  high  time  that  a  change 
chould   be  effected.     At  such  a  time  as 
this,  it  was  right  that  gentlemen  should 
^|]i^k  their  sentiments  freely,    and  not 
smother  them  under  the  veil  of  delicacy. 
^*^He  had  aUo  to  present  a  9^cond  peti- 
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tion  on  the  same  subject  from  the  parish 
of  Mary-le-bone.  It  was  signed  by  6  or 
7,000  inhabitant  householders;  and  he 
understood,  that  every  endeavour  had  been 
used  to  prevent  any  but  inhabitant  house- 
holders from  affixing  their  signatures  to 
it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  it  would  have  received  the 
signatures  of  20,000  persons.  The  peti- 
tions, which  were  now  pouring  in  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  came  from  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  never  before  dreamt 
of  interfering  in  political  matters.  They 
did  not  merely  originate  in  towns,  cities, 
and  counties,  but  they  also  emanated 
ftom  wards,  parishes,  and  villages.  These 
petitions  proved  the  real  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  showed  clearly  what  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  were ;  and  they 
contradicted,  decidedly,  the  assertion 
made  by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that 
ministers  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  These  appeals  to  the  House 
would  not,  he  hoped,  be  looked  upon 
as  political  farces  or  interludes;  if  they 
were  despised  and  slighted,  instead  of 
farces,  they  would,  perhaps,  he  the  prt- 
cursors  of  deep  political  tragedies. 

Mr.  Jervoise  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  the  county  of  Hants.  He  stated, 
that  it  was  agreed  to  at  a  county  meet- 
ing, which  was  most  respectably  at- 
tended, and  that  it  was  signed  by  8,000 
freeholders  ;  who,  while  they  opposed  the 
unwise  and  dangerous  acts  of  the  present 
administration,  were  as  much  attached  to 
the  soundest  principles  of  religion  and 
loyalty  as  any  men  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  fV^  De  Crespigny  »n\di  that  having 
been  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
county  farce  he  begged  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  it.  He  used  the 
term  "farCe"  because  he  found,  that 
county  meetings  were  in  future  to  be 
deemed  farces,  comedies,  or  perhaps, 
tragedies.  He  heard  that  county  meet- 
ings had,  in  a  mobt  indecent,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  improper  manner,  been  com- 
pared to  mobs.  In  a  short  time»  he  sup- 
posed, all  bodies  would  be  looked  upon 
as  mobs,  except  battalions  of  infantry 
and  squadrons  of  horse./  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  he  felt  as  much  respect . 
for  ntilitary  talents  as  any  man  in  the 
country ;  but  let  such  sentiments  come, 
from  the  most  mighty  mouths  that  could 
be,  he  would,  in  his  place,  protest  against 
them,  not  only  as  disrespectful  to  par- 
liament, but  to  the  country  at  large. 
They  were  not  now  on  the  plains  of  ^  ater- 
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loo,  or  the  Peninsula,  or  in  the  German  I  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  said,  he  hardly 
dominions.  [A  laugh.]  As  to  those  gen-  knew  in  what  way  he  ought  to  treat  the 
tiemen  who  dared  to  laugh  on  such  an  !  ohservutions  which  had  fallen  from  the 
occ  ision,  there  was  not  one  of  them,  who,  '  hon.  buronet  on  the  other  side.  He  hud 
if  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  hon. 
ou^ht  not  to  stand  upfor  the  honour  of  hrB  baronet's  allubions  fell  within  the  orders 
country  against  the  impropriety  of  such  of  that  Hou^e;  but  as  he  was  not  stop- 
language.  They  were  not  in  a  country  •  ped  by  the  Chair,  it  only  remained  fur  him 
where  they  could  be  cowed  by  the  miii-  i  to  make  a  few  observations  ou  them.  The 
tary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  every  member  '  hon.  gentleman  had  used  wery  hard  words 
of  that  House  should  stand  up  for  the  i — [Cri^s  of  *No,'  and  *  Yes']— were  not 
honour  of  the  country.  The  Hants  meet-  \  sentiments  such  as  he  had  expressed  withC 
iiig  was  most  respectable,  and  he  supposed  ,  respect  to  a  noble  person — 


that  7,000  or   8,000   persons  were  suffi- 
cient to  speak  the  sense  of  the  cnunty. 


The  Speaker  here  interrupted  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  and  reminded  him,  that 


It  had  been  htated,  by  a  set  of  gentlemen,  j  he  was  out  of  order.  The  reason  he  had 
that  a  counter-requisition  was  signed  after  ,  not  interrupted  the  hon.  baronet  waf:, 
the  high  sheriff  had  appointed  the  county  i  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect,  from' 
meeting.  This  was  a  most  unfair  and  |  what  had  fallen  from  him,  the  person  la 
improper  procetfding,  and  was  intended  to    whom  he  alluded. 

prevent  the  expression  of  the  public  feel- I  Mr.  IVellesley  Po/^  hoped  the  hon. 
mg.  And  on  what  account?  Because  '  baronet,  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
an  address  had  been  got  up,  not  at  a  allow,  that  he  had  not  misconceived  whom 
county  meeting,  us  it  ought  to  be,  but  by    he  had  alluded  to.     He  had  made  several 


the  influence  of  the  secretary  of  a  club, 
called  the    Pitt  Club,     lliat    secretary 


severe  observations,  and  had  entirely  mis-' 
represented  what  he  supposed    to  have 


took   it  on  himself  to  send  all  over  the  !  been  said  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.     If 


county,  to  the  ministers  of  the  church 
in  their  different  parishes,  desiring  them 
to  sign  the  load  of  parchments  he  trans- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  call  on  their  pa- 
rishioners to  sign  them  also.  Good  God  ! 
Could  this  be  called  a  county  address 
which  was  procured  without  a  county 
meeting.^  It  happened  that  this  secretary 
of  the  Pitt  Club  was  also  under-sheriff 
of  the  county ;  and  he  knew,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance,  many  of 
those  who  signed  the  address  thought,  that 
the  under-sheriff  had  the  sanction  of  the 
high  sheriff  for  what  he  was  doing  ;  and 
it  certainly  was  a  little  too  bad  that  such 
delusive  conduct  should  be  allowed.  He 
was  much  displeased  at  the  allusion  which 
'  had  been  made  to  the  meeting ;  and  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  haling  been 
present  at  it,  if  he  did  not  fairly  and 
candidly  state  what  he  knew,  and  what  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  detailing, 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  justifiable. 

Mr.  Fleming  said,  he  could  not  sap- 
port  the  sentiments  contained  iu  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  his  hon.  colleague, 
and  felt  himself  called  on,  in  justice  to 
the  rank  and  property  of  the  county  of 
Hants,  to  declare,  that  many  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  freeholders  were 
not  present  at  that  meeting'. 


he  knew  the  noble  person  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  he  would  find,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  House,  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  the  world,  who  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  that  noble  person  did, 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England, 
[a  laugh,  anj  cries  of  hear,  hear !]  This 
might  extract  a  smile  and  a  laugh  from 
lawyers;  it  might  excite  cries  of  **  hear, 
hear,"  from  civilians ;  but  it  would  not 
elicit  a  smile  and  a  laugh  from  those 
who  knew  that  noble  lord— who  acknow- 
ledged the  advantages  the  country  had 
derived  from  his  talei)ts,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  constitutional  princi- 
ples, which  were  not  only  duly  appreciated 
in  this  island,  but  were  perfectly  under- 
stood all  over  the  world.  He  admitted, 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  the 
observations  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  have  occabioned  any  warmth  of 
feeling  in  expressing  the  few  words  with 
which  he  meant  to  trouble  them.  As 
to  what  the  hon.  baronet  asserted,  namely,, 
that  the  nojble  lord  had  treated  county* 
meetings  disrespectfully,  he  felt  perfectly 
convinced,  that  that  noble  person  never  had 
it  in  his  contemplation  to  state,  and  never 
did  state,  any  tiling  that  was  disrespect- 
ful of  county  meetings.  He  was  con- 
fident, that  that  noble  lord  never  uttered 
a  word  that  could  be  considered  disrespect-: 
fal  to  the  freeholders.     What  his  noble 
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nsktion  bad  Mdd>  w«^,  that  a  meeting 
had  taken  placet  so  irregular  aud  tumultu- 
ous, th<At  no  i  no  partial  discusaioQ  could 
beobtaified^thatooly  one  side  was  heard, 
and  that  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  deemed 
a  fair  and  regular  county  meeting.  His 
noble  relation,  not  beioff  in  the  mbit  of 
weighing  word« — not  being  a  regular 
practised  public  speaker  'ha<i  used  the 
term  **  farce,'*  which  waa  afterwards  taken 
up  with  so  much  warmth.  But  he  was 
quite  sure,  that  he  never  bad  said  anv 
tningunoonstitutional,ortendtQgtotreDcii 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject-staking 
that  phrase  even  in  its  broadest  sense* 
Be  waa  quite  satisfied,  that  when  the  hon. 
baronet  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
chaimcter  of  tliat  noble  person  than  he 
now  appeared  to  be,  he  would  lament  the 
way  in  which  he  had  taken  this  business  up. 
He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  the  cha- 
racter of  any  individual  than  he  was 
in  that  of  the  noble  lord,  if  he  sup- 
posed, that  he  could  have  said  or  done  any 
diinjj;  hostile  tp  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Sir  BK.  J>«  Cresvig^jf  said,  that  until 
be  came  into  that  House,  he  knew  not  a 
pliable  of  the  proceeding  in  question, 
aud  therefore  the  right  hon.  sentleman 
could  not  correctly  state  that  he  had  al- 
luded to  any  thing  which  occurred  in  the 
Hofite  of  Lords,  in  fact,  he  only  heard 
that  the  words  were  made  use  of  by  the 
noble  peraou  referred  to,  unaccompanied 
with  aay  atatement  of  the  place  in  which 
they  were  utter^4. 

Mr.  Barmg  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  undoubtedly  miarepre* 
sented  the  Hampshire  meeting. 

Mr.  FP.  Pole  said,  he  had  not  uttered 
a  word  about  that  meeting.  He  bad  stated, 
that  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  a  tumultous 
meeting ;  but  he  had  not  mentioned  where 
it  waa  neld. 

ifir.  fiarin^said,  it  appeared  tobim,that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  have  meant 
that  meeting  or  none,  and  he  felt  himself 
called  on  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
meeting  from  the  injurious  assertion  which, 
it  seemed,  had  been  cast  on  it  by  other 
persons.  He  would  not  si^  one  word  about 
>  the  expression  made  use  of  by  a  noble  lord, 
in  another  place.  He  reapected  that  noble 
person,  and  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
great  obligations  which  the  country  owed  to 
bim.  He  never  heard  his  name  meutipnedf 
or  reflected  on  his  character,  without  eiL- 
|>erienciog  feelings  of  pride  and  satis&c* 
tiott.  He  would  not,  therefore,  censure 
bim  for  any  unguarded  expresaioni  uttcr^ 
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ed  in  the  heat  of  the  moment.  He  pos- 
sessed jgreat  talents  in  one  line,  and  had, 
by  their  exercise,  done  his  country  most 
important  services ;  but  he  was  not  at  all 
in  th^  habit  of  public  speaking,  and, 
therefore,  an  unadvised  expression  mizht 
fairly  be  excused.  It  was  said,  that  tnif 
was  an  extremely  tumultuous  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  gentleman, 
speaking  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
contain^  iu  the  petition,  to  obtain  a  bear-r 
ing.  Now,  in  contradiction  to  that,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  hon.  member  for  the 
county  (Mr.  Fleming),  who  bad  a  fair 
opportunity  of  trying  the  fwtience  of  the 
meeting,  and  who  did  try  it  in  such  a  man« 
ner  as,  tie  believed,  was  never  attempted 
before ;  for,  on  a  subject  which  agitated 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
no  addreea  was  ever  delivered  at  a  public 
meeting  more  likely  to  provoke  angry  dis« 
cussion  than  that  of  the  hon.  member;  and 
yet,  there  was  not  a  ayllable  of  that  speech 
which  waa  not  heard  and  patiently  attend- 
ed to.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
same  testimony  would  be  borne  to  th^ 
r^ularity  nd  goqd  conduct  of 'the  meet«> 
ing  by  tlie  hon.  meinber,  as  he  was  pre- 
ptired  to  give.  If  he  contrasted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  peaceable  meeting  with 
the  riot  and  yproar  occasioned  by  the 
exclusive  loyalists  in  the  city  of  London  a 
few  ^avs  since,  the  hon.  member  would 
certainly  see  nothing  to  complain  of.  The 
hon.  member  hac|  said,  that  tlie  great  pro- 
prietors, the  men  of  rank  and  copsequenc^ 
m  the  county,  were  absent  ifrom  that 
meeting,  and  therftfore,  that  it  did  npt 
speak  the  senae  of  the  county.  He  r^ 
gretted  that  the  system  should  prevail,  of 
men  of  rank  and  property  abeen tins  themr 
selves  from  county  meetings  ana  meet- 
ings of  the  pepple  at  large.  He  was  quii^ 
sure,  that  it  waa  OQt  the  beat  mode  of  con- 
ciliating the  aff^ctioos  of  the  people,  %9 
mi^ke  ^»9  nice  distinctions  between  the 
higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  ranka 
or  Bodetf ;  ami  he  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber waa  not  purauing  a  course  calculated 
to  produce  pes^ce,  good  order,  and  kindlr 
feeling  in  the  country,  by  making  ai^d^ 
observations. 

Mr.  FUmb^  was  aoriy  thgt  aay  thipig 
he  should  lu^ve  aai4  on  the  occasion  in 
queation  waa  pvovoking.  He  thought  the 
meeting  waa  convened  far  public  discos- 
aion,  and  w.bajt  he  bad  siiid  he  believad  to 
hav^  been  perfectly  fiur. 

Lord  Bfifra^€  preaented  a  petition  firoup 
the  city  of  Cliestcr,  which  the  noble  lord 
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9tated,  bad,  io  the  coone  of  a  very  f«w 
days,  been  ftigoed  by  1,500  perMOs.  It 
complained  of  the  various  existing  griev- 
ances connected  with  the  present  system 
of  government ;  and  expressed  th^asto- 
liishiiieut  of  the  petitioners,  that  a«  the 
accusation  against  her  mtyesty  was  with- 
<lrawn,  her  majesty's  name  had  not  been 
re-introduced  ipto  the  Liturgy  ;  and  their 
hope  that  the  House  would  mterfere  for 
that  purpose.  He  observed,  that  a  strong 
iostance  of  the  vjolenoe  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  wisbn  of  the  petitioners 
wits  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  as  some  of 
the  petitioners  weve  about  to  sign  the  peti<* 
tion,  it  WHS  forcibly  torn  from  tneir  hands, 

8ir  T.  AcUmd  presented  a  petition,  nu* 
meronsly  and  respectably  signed,  to  the 
pmnber  of  1,250  persons,  from  Dartmouth 
and  its  vicinity^  deploring  the  omission 
of  her  majesty*s  name  in  the  Liturgy,  as 
tending  to  occasion  endlesa  differencest 
Hild  heart-burnings  in  society,  regretting 
thet  the  people,  who  were  taught  to  pray 
for  nil  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Here^ 
tics,  were  prevented  from  jcuning  in  prayer 
for  her  maiesty ;  and  hoping,  that  the 
House  would  deliberate  for  the  purfiose  of 
procuring  the  restoration  of  her  majesty's 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  end  of  securing  her 
from  further  oppressiQn. 

Lord  j0hM  H^^ell  observed,  that  as  he 
and  his  colleague  had  been  re<|ue^ted  to 
support  the  pmyer  of  the  petition  when* 
ever  it  was  printed,  he  now  rose  for  the 
purpoise  of  doing  so;  and  he  would  say, 
that  for  his  own  part,  he  was  prepar^ 
to  vote  for  auv  measure  which  might  be 
proposed,  for  toe  re-insertion  of  her  ma^ 
jesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy.  He  could 
coifceiveu  that  many  persons  might  be 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  men  armed 
with  cIoLni  and  carrying  atones,  or  b7 
large  ai^  turbulent  meetings,  or  by  the 
circulation  of  seditious  and  ulasphemouii 
libeU ;  but  he  could  not  conceive  how  any 
man  could  be  alarmed  by  the  restoratiop 
of  her  migesty  *8  name  to  the  Liturgy,  eape- 
cially  as  the  peace  of  the  country  seemed 
to  require  it«  The  House  would  bo  doubt 
recollect  «h<it  had  been  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  reg«^  to  the  property  tax : 
they  had  retained  it  in  their  gra«p  as 
long  as  they  could;  hut,  aner  il^ 
House  had  expressed  its  opinion  upon 
the  impolicy  of  it,  they  had  vi^de  a  merit 
of  giving  it  up  to  its  wishnu  ^e.  hud 
therefore,  no  doubt,  that  if  the  House 
were  to  advice  the  iotertion  of  her  m^ieatj's 
name  in  the  Liturgy^   ministers  womd 
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comply  with  its  edvieet  And  would  come 
down  to  the  House  to-morrow  evening  with 
a  gaeette  iu  their  pockets,  containing  an 
oraer  in  council  to  that  effect 

Mr.  IF.  Smth  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Norwich* 
which  he  declared  to  be  perfectly  reipecU 
ful  and  coostitniional  in  all  its  language* 
The  petition  prayed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  for  the 
dismissal  of  ministers,  and  for  a  reform  of 
the  Commons  House  of  parliament.  It 
contained  the  uninfluenced  sentiments  of 
many  inhabitants  of  Norwich,  who  weft 
no  less  distinguished  for  their  talent  thaa 
for  their  iategritVf  It  was  signed  by  4,50(^ 
individuals  in  a  few  day 9f  over  whose  mind 
no  interest  or  influence  had  been  exercised 
by  any  person  whatsoever* 

COIIMITTBK    OF     SUFFLT.]  —  On    the 

order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Supply,  the  Chaneellor  of  the 
Excheaner  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Crewey  said,  he  would  not  detaia 
the  Houses  at  any  length,  from  the  imr 
portant  question  about  tube  brought  forr 
fmrd,  but  b^ged  to  call  their  attention> 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  motion  n^w  made^ 
This  was  the  first  stage  of  an  annual  par^ 
liamentary  process,  called  a  Committee  of 
Supply ;  a  proceas  by  which,  once  or  twic^ 
every  week,  hundreds  of  thousands  q» 
hmidreds  of  thousands,  aqd  millions  o» 
millions,  of  the  p«iblic  monqr*  ^«'®  ^^^ 
in  that  House,  in  the  presence  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  persoo^t  exclusively  of  the^ 
ministers  of  the  Crown-  He  hoped,  hew«» 
ever,  that  thin|is  would  now  go  on  bet* 
ter.  The  public  seeiDed  to  have  taken  a 
npble  attitude  \  by  th^r  efibrts,  they  had 

Erevented  her  m^esty  from  being  over* 
orpe  by  superior  power-*-they  Imd  pr^ 
vepted  the  laws  and  the  constitution  from 
being  subverted  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Cinwo*  He  Uutted  they  would  now  turn 
their  at^tioA  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  property  in  that  House-  He  did  not 
kiiow  wberaer  it  was  true,  that  an  illus- 
trious individual  had  declared  thata  pub- 
lic meeting  in  thia  country  was  a  farce* 
If  it  was  trpe  that  such  an  expression  had 
been  used,  be  would  say  of  it,  that  it  wai» 
not  a  firitiah  sentiment,  but  must  hare 
beeii  imported  from  Troppao ;  the  royal 
politicians  assembled  at  which  place,  qp 
doubt,  thought  every  thing  a  farce  but 
their  owB  plans  of  oouqie^t  and  tyrapiv 
A  fcrce  I    If  he  wished  for  a  farce^  re- 
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commend  him  to  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
Some  years  ago  a  dissection  was  made  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  House  of  Com* 
inons,  by  which  it  appeared  that  72  mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to 
enjoy  among  them,  about  170,000/.  a  year, 
out  of  the  taxes.  Now  these  72  gentlemen, 
or  some  of  them,  were  the  gentlemen 
who  generally  formed  a  committee  of 
supply  :  they,  and  very  few  else,  voted 
away  all  the  money  of  the  country.  He 
should,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  move 
for  certain  documents  by  which  another 
and  a  new  dissection  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  he  laid  open  to  the  country. 
He  trusted,  that  the  public  would  support 
him  in  an  alteration  which  he  aimed  at 
effecting  in  committees  of  supply.  As 
affairs  were  managed  at  present,  he  was 
not  surprised  at  independent  men  not 
attending  on  these  committees;  neither 
did  he  bkme  them  for  their  absence  from 
them,  as  the  estimates  were  so  compli- 
cated, and  so  overloaded  with  items,  as 
to  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  He  hoped 
that  the  public  would  attend  closely  to 
this  matter;  for,  if  they  did,  they  would 
either  make  their  representatives  mend 
their  manners,  or  would  he  compelled  to 
apeak  to  them  in  a  language  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood. 

The  House  resolved  itself  in  the  said 
committee,  in  which,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved,  **that  a  supply 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty."  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  r^umed. 

Motion  respecting  the  Omission 
OF  the  Queen's  Name  in  the  Litvrgy.] 
—Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  rose  to  make 
his  promised  motion.  He  said,  he  was 
-sure  he  had  never  risen  in  that  House  on 
any  occasion  when  it  was  more  necessary 
for  him,  than  it  was  at  present,  to  expe- 
rience their  candour  and  indulgence,  both 
with  reference  to  himself  individually, 
and  to  the  subject  which  he  was  about  to 
bring  under  their  consideration.  It  would 
certainly  be  superfluous  on  his  part,  after 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  that 
day  been  laid  on  the  table,  to  insist  either 
on  the  inherent  importance  of  the  question 
which  the  House  were  now  called  upon  to 
discuss,  or  on  the  intense  interest  which 
the  people  at  large  took  in  that  question. 
He  hoped,  that  any  deficiency  on  his  part 
would  be  considered  as  made  up  by  the 
liuniber  of  petitions  laid  upon  their  table, 
■of  which  there  was  riot  one,  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  Queen's  case^  that  did  not 
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either  beseech  the  House  to  restore  her 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  or  express  some  dis- 
approbation of  its  removal  from  it.  These 
petitions,  which  were  a  sure  mark  of  the 
direction  in  which  public  opinion  waA 
running,  would,  he  trusted,  be  considered 
as  adding  some  weight  to  his  arguments, 
and  would  induce  the  House  to  listen,  if 
not  to  him,  at  least  to  public  opinion,  of 
which,  in  this  instance,  he  should  be 
the  organ.  One  of  the  first  impressions 
created  by  the  subject  which  he  was  in- 
troducing to  their  notice,  was,  the  gene- 
ral ferment  and  irritation  excited  through- 
out the  country  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  melancholy  proceedings — a 
ferment  which  had  not  only  reached  that 
House,  and  prevented  it  from  transacting 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  nation*  but 
had  extended  itself  from  one  corner  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  had  inter- 
fered with  all  the  usual  occupations  of  its 
inhabitants.  With  reganl  to  himself  he 
had  only  one  observation  to  make.  He 
had  no  doubt,  standing  in  the  place  in 
which  he  stood,  and  speaking  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  spoke,  that  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site (and  perhaps  it  was  an  imputation 
iu  which  some  other  members  might  be 
induced .  to  join)  would  assert,  that  he 
addressed  himself  to  this  subject  as  a 
party  question,  and  that  he  had  no  object 
in  agitating  it  but  a  party  object.  Once 
for  all,  he  protested  against  any  such 
inference.  He  felt  himself  to  be  upon 
firm  ground  when  he  repelled  it.  He 
begged  the  House  would  recollect  his 
former  conduct  on  this  subject.  He  did 
not  wait  to  know  what  the  public  opinion 
would  be;  but  when  her  majesty  was  first 
insulted  by  ministers,  when  her  very  name 
was  not  introduced  by  them  into  their 
speeches,  but  when  they  spoke  of  her  by 
circumlocution,  he  stood  ud  in  his  place 
in  that  House,  and  asserted  tier  Majesty's 
inalienableand  incontestible  rights,  uncon- 
nected with  any  regard  to  the  feelings  or 
opinions  of  his  party.  He  now  declared, 
that,  whatever  the  result  should  be,  no 
man  would  regret  more  than  himself  if 
the  question  should  not  undergo  a  grave, 
calm,  and  dispassionate  consideration. 
When  however,  the  noble  lord  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  called  the 
present  a  cold,  legal,  and  unconstitutional 
question,  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking 
whether,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  name 
of  this  injured  and  illustrious  woman  was 
first  struck  from  the  Liturgy— whether. 
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in  the  motive  in  which  that  act  had  ori- 
ginated-^aod  whether,  in  the  conduct  that 
had  followed,  there  was  any  thing  which 
shewed  that  they  considered  the  que&tion 
to  be  a  cold,  legal,  and  constitutional  one  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  not  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  exhibit  a  disposition  to 
inflict  every  description  of  insult,  injury, 
and  injustice  on  the  individual,  and  to 
excite  and  irritate  the  country  at  Urge  ? 
It  was  on  these  grounds,  and  on  these 
grounds  alone,  that  he  was  induced  to 
make  his  present  motion,  and  not  from 
any  motives  of  a  party  nature. 

He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  advert  to 
one  other  point  with  respect  to  himself. 
It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  made  that 
motion  which  had  occupied  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  interests  and  time  of  the 
House  in  the  last  session,  he  (lord  A. 
Hamilton)  had  stood  up  in  his  place,  and 
made  a  speech,  which  he  concluded  by 
an  amendment  alluding  to  the  very  omis- 
sion of  which  he  now  complained.*  And 
be  now  ask^d  the  House  if  they  did  not 
think,  if  the  amendment  which  he  had 
proposed  on  that  ^occasion  had  been 
adopted,  and  if  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  then  retraced  their  steps —if  they 
had  replaced  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy— much,  if  not  all  of  the  ferment 
and  irritation  which  had  been  excited, 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  this 
House,  the  Crown,  and  the  country, 
would  have  found  themselves  in  a  much 
more  favourable  situation  than  that  in 
which  they  were  now  placed  ?  In  saying 
this,  he  must  a^ain  beg,  that  party  motives 
might  not  be  miputed  to  him,  althou^h 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  disclaim  fair 
and  open  political  hostility  towards  the 
noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite. 

There  was  one  other  preliminary  obser- 
vation which  he  wished  to  make,  although, 
perhaps,  it  was  unnecessary.  It  was  this 
— that  ill  bringing  forward  his  present 
motion,  and,  in  the  ample  discussion 
which  such  a  propoiitioii  as  the  restoration 
of  her  majesty's  naipe  to  the  Liturgy  was 
calculated  to  occasion,  he  should  con- 
rider  the  subject  as  one  with  reference  to 
which  ministers  were  as  fairly  responsible, 
•and  which  was  as  unconnected  with  auy 
thing  personal  to  the  Crown  itself,  as 
any  subject  whatever  that  could  possibjy 

♦  See  Vol,  1,  p.  1259. 
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be  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  parlia- 
ment. He  considered  the  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  to  be,  that  whatever  sub- 
ject was  fit  to  be  discussed  in  that  Houae^ 
was  a  subject  on  which  ministers,  and 
ministers  only,  were  responsible;  and 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  into  that  House  which  was  not 
bottomed  on  their  responsibility.  He  felt 
himself,  therefore,  to  be  in  no  way  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  introducing  topics 
personal  to  the  Crown  ;  because  the  sub- 
ject was  one  on  which  ministers  solely 
were  responsible. 

He  now  came  to  the  case  itself.    The 
first  observation  which  he  should  make 
was,    that  he  was  not  in   possession  of 
the  course   which  his    majesty's   minis- 
ters meant  to  pursue    with   respect   to 
her    meyesty.     He    should    be   glad    to. 
learn    what   that  course   was.     It  must 
be  evident   to  every  one,  that  matters 
could  not  rest  where  they  were.     It  was 
not  possible,  that  her  majesty,  the  Queen, 
could  exist  in  this  countcy  in  the  situation' 
in  which  she  was  now  placed,  merely  with 
(and  the  noble  lord  had  intimated,  that 
it  was  the  only  proposition  which  he  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  make)  an  addition 
of  some  nature  to  her  pecuniary  means* 
If  nothing  were  done  to  allay  the  feel- 
ings so  powerfully  excited  throughout  the 
empire;   if  nothing   were  done  of  sub- 
stantial justice  towards  her  majesty;    if 
nothing  were  done  to  prevent  those  effu-^ 
sions    from   the   press  on  both  sides,  so 
generally  and  extensively  mischievous,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  what  the  consequences, 
might  be.     With  reference  to  the  last  sub- 
ject which  he  had  mentioned,  he  begged 
not  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  any 
restraint  on  the  pre^s.     What  he  recom- 
mended was,  that  the  cause  of  the  present 
intemperance  of  the  press  should  be  re- 
moved— a  cause  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  as  much  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of,  as  the  country,  at  large,  had  to  deplore. 
What  had  been  the  foundation  of  all  these 
calamitous  events  ?  If  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  in  that  concatenation 
of  causes— for  it  was  not  a  single  cause 
which  had  operated  to  plunge  us  into 
our  present  condition — but  if  there  was 
one  cause  more  than  another,  which  had 
wrought  upon    the    public    mind,    and 
brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  excite- 
ment, it  was  that  unjust,  that  impolitic, 
that  oppressive,  that  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure which  was  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
Now^  he  wished  toat<k,  if  theflouse  should 
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Aot  think  fit  to  express  their  opiDton  that 
his  tiiajeiity*8  miuisters  had  done  wrong 
in  omitting  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
LittirgV — he  wished  to  ask,  either  the 
right  Don.  gentlemen  opposite,  or  the 
Aotlse  itself,  what  measure  coofd  be  sug* 
gested  so  likely  to  calm  that  irritation 
which  the  imustice  done  to  her  majesty 
had  produced  in  the  country  ? 

After  the  notice  of  a  motion  which  had, 
ihe  other  night,  been  giren  by  his  noble 
friend  behind  hiih  (the  marquis  of  Tiivis- 
tack),  he  Widied  to  totiftne  himfeelf  as 
mucn  as  possible  to  the  question  of  the 
omi8sion4>f  her  majesty's  name  in  the  Li- 
4iirgy ;  because  h«  anderfetood,  that  that 
thotion  ^ould  aiibrd  a  more  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  at  Urge  into  the  con- 
iideraiiob  of  all  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding! Cbnilecteii  with  the  subject, 
fiut  it  was  impossible  for  him,  or  any 
other  man  in  the  House,  to  contemplate 
those  proceedingii,  and  the  consequences 
with  which  the  Oountry  had  been  visited. 
WithOttt  feeling  the  utmost  disffuftt  and 
itadiMation  at  ministers,  who,  by  their 
conduct,  had  put,  and  for  six  months  had 
kept,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire 
in  a  state  of  Oontinual  ferment  and  agi- 
tation. The  proceedings  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  been  not  only  most  Unwise, 
uqjust,  oppressive,  and  impolitic  towards 
her  majesty,  but  they  had  been — ^to  use 
the  only  word  which  could  sufficiently 
•express  and  was  appropriate  to  their  most 
mischievous  character— absolutely  revo- 
lutionary in  their  nature  [hear,  hear !]. 
tSince  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House,  in  all  the  efforts  of  reformers 
<or  radicals,  in  all  the  exhibitions  of  vio- 
lence which  he  had  witnessed  within  or 
v^ithout  those  walls,  he  was  not  aware  of 
41  single  proceeding  so  truly  revolutionary 
in  its  tendency  as  were  the  proceedings  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  witn  reference  to 
the  ituporhint  subject  under  disOussion. 

In  order  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
lie  called  upon  the  House  to  come  to  the 
resolution  with  which  he  should  conclude, 
tin  the  injusti(ie  and  inexpediency  of  the 
step  which  minister  had  taken,  it  woiild 
be  tiecessary  for  him  to  call  upon  hodour- 
uble  gentlemen  to  consider  well  the  situa- 
tion of  her  majerty  at  the  time  hef  name 
^as  excluded  from  the  Litdtgy ;  because 
he  unfortunately  perceived,  during  the 
tiisicussion  of  a  former  night,  that  some 
fliembers  allowed  subsequent  irritation  to 
Imve  a  retrospective  effect — as  if  the  sup- 
4>o&cd  misconduct  of  her  majesty,  after 
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the  act  was  done  by  the  exclusion  of  her 
name,  ought  to  operate  against  her,  and 
that  ministers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pu- 
nish the  Queen  beforehand  for  imaginary 
crimes  recently  committed.  When  he 
heard  a  worthy  aldertean  (Heygate)  the 
other  night,  deprecate  the  omission  of  her 
majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy,  btic 
at  the  same  time  ippeai  to  her  Letter  to 
the  King,  and  to  her  answeM  to  addresses, 
as  a  reason  for  appi^vihg  of  the  cobtind* 
ance  of  that  original  act  of  injustice,  he 
could  not  but  ask  the  House  what  sudh 
a  proceeding  was,  but  trying  the  Queen 
for  one  ofience,  and  punishing  her  for 
another  [Cheers.]  Hef  majeity's  hathe 
waa  excluded  ftom  the  Littirgy  lit  a 
time  when  she  had  a  right  to  expect  very 
difikrent  treatment;  And  he  now  called 
upon  the  House  to  do  justice  on  the 
oUier  hand,  by  applying  to  her  majesty's 
case,  the  subsequent  injustice  she  had 
endured,  and  the  irritation  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed.  The  principle  oa 
which  a  contrary  practice  proceeded, 
had  been  admirably  well  illustrated  on  a 
former  night,  when  it  was  said,  that  it 
could  be  resembled  only  to  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Inquisition,  where  words  ex- 
torted from  an  unhappy  aud  innocent 
sufferer,  under  the  infliction  of  the  rack, 
were  taken  as  undubitable  confessions  and 
depositions  of  guilt.  Hoping  that  this 
House,  even  as  at  present  constituted, 
would  be  too  just  to  imitate  such  a 
course,  he  would  proceed  to  state 
what  he  conceived  to  lie  the  situation  of 
her  majesty,  at  the  time  her  name  waa 
struck  out  of  tlie  Liturgy ;  because  he 
wished  the  House  to  understand,  that  he 
thought  such  a  proceeding,  on  the  part  oF 
ministers,  not  only  impoutic  and  oppres-* 
sive,  not  only  illegal  and  unconstitutional, 
but  au  act  of  tbe  grossest  ii^ustice  to- 
wards a  person  already  grievously  wronged 
and  injured,  and  whose  wrongs  and  itjju* 
ries  need  not  have  come  before  the  House, 
or  been  exposed  to  discussion  in  the  forum 
of  the  public.  At  the  time  when  the 
prayers  of  the  people  were  first  refused 
to  her,  her  majesty  was  without  any  home, 
without  any  state  in  the  country.  The 
law  had  deceived  her ;  fdr  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  she  stood  the  Undispiited  Qoeen 
of  &igland.  Aa  Queen,  4nd  as  4  wom*ii 
in  doMiertic  life,  she  was  left  equally  des- 
titute. 6fae  Wai  a  wift,  but  she  had  bo 
husband.  She  had  nb  station.  She  left 
this  country  after  having  reeeived  many 
iosulu,  wftk  a  letter  of  licence  to  author- 
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rise  and  to  justify  whatever  line  of  con- 
duct ^e  miirht  think  fit  to  pursue.     She 
was  fof1owc»  by  spies ;  her  very  servants 
were  corrupted— -she  was  persecuted  in 
every  woy»  and  by  all  the  acts  of  diplo- 
macy-- ^be  could  so  to  no  place  where 
there  was  a  Britim  minister,    that  »lie 
was  not  sore  to  meet  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely.    She    met  with  no  protection. 
Under  such  circumstances,    considering 
the   treatment    which  her  majesty  had 
received,    considering    the   insults  that 
were  heaped  upon  her ;  above  all,  bearing 
in  mind  the  letter  of  licence,  would  the 
House  place  itself  in  the  moral  chair  ?— 
Would  it  affect  to  be  shocked  and  out- 
raged,  even  if  guilt  were  brought  home 
to  the  door  of  the  Queen — ^to  the  door  of 
a  wonfkan  who  had  a  letter  of  licence  from 
her  husband  [Hear,  hear!]?   If  all  that 
her  accusers  imputed  to  her  were  true, 
which  he  believed  to  be  false,   for  he 
believed  her  majesty  to  be  innocent ;  still, 
if  all  that  had  been  imputed  to  her  were 
true,   the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
authorised  in  the  first  instance,  and  aftei^ 
wards  pursued  and  watched  and  perse- 
cuted, while  her  servants  were  instigated, 
seduced,   and  corrupted,  absolutely  pre* 
eluded  any  fair  or  reasoDable  man  from 
bringing   forward  an  accusation.     This 
was  not  all:    had  she  not  underline  a 
severe  trial,   on  a  grave  charge,   m  this 
country,   and  upon  which  she  had  been 
fully  acquitted  ?  Had  she  then,  he  would 
ask,  received  any  thing  like  fair  play  ? 
On   the  contrary,    he  should  say,   that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of 
the  trial  she  had  undergone,  the  Queen 
had  been  first  grievously  wronj^ed,   and 
provoked  into  the  commission  of  the  crime 
recently  imputed.    [No,  no,  hear!]    He 
would  repeat,  that  her  majesty  had  been 
provoked,  deliberately  provoked,  into  the 
commission  of  offence;  if  any  offence  she 
had  committed. 

With  respect  to  the  legal  part  of  the  sub* 
tect  he  would  offer  but  a  very  few  words ; 
lie  would  a»k  the  noble  lord  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, if  they  could,  the.  reason,  why 
her  majesty^s  name  had  been  originally 
excluded  from  the  Liturgy.  He  asked 
that  simple  question,  and  he  expected  a 
plain  and  satimctory  answer.  It  was  said, 
that  there  were  at  the  time  very  heavy 
charges  against  the  Queen ;  but  he  would 
wait  if  those  charges  had  been  proved  ?  If 
they  Ittd  not  been  proved,  why  was  not 
the  aame  of  htr  majesty  reinstated  in  the 
VOL.  IV. 
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Liturgy  ? — if  they  had  been  proved,  why 
did  not  her  accusers  pruceed  to  some  judg- 
ment against  her?  The  fact  was,  that  mi- 
nisters had  neither  thought  prosier  to  con- 
sider her  guilty  or  innocent ;  and  as  they' 
had  been  ioflueuced  by  a  vague  mixture 
of  hope  and  fear,    she  had  been  treated 
with  a  vague  mixture  of  justice  and  in- 
justice.— In  reference  to  the  point  of  leg»> 
lity,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  origi-- 
nal  order  in  council,   under  which,   the 
change  in  the  Liturgy  had  been  made. 
Jt  set  out  with  stating,  that  '<  Whereas  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  establishes 
tlie  Litur§^y  of  the  Church  of  England, 
provision  is  made  for  such  alterations  iu 
the  prayers  for  the  royal  family,  as  from 
time  to  time  shall  become  necessary.** 
Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  denied 
that  to  be  a  fair  statement.     No  such  pro-* 
vision  was  made :  no  power  was  given-  to 
alter  the  prayers,    but  merely  to  change 
the  names.      Alteration  in   the   pniyers 
would  consist  of  a  substitution  of  words, 
and  a  change  perhaps  of  substance  and 
meaning;    but  alteration  of  names  could 
extend  to  nothing  else  but  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  Liturgy.     He  knew  not, 
whether  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  meant 
to  found  any  thing  upon  it ;  but  he  assert* 
ed,  that  the  order  in  council  was  not  con- 
formable to  the  statute,   which  applied 
merely  to  the  alteration  of  names,  and 
not  of  prayers.      Upon  what  authority 
then,  but  their  own,  did  ministers  found 
the  violent  change  they  had  directed  ?    If 
any  thing  more  were  wanted  to  confirm 
ihe  opinion  he  had  hazarded,  it  would  be 
supplied  by  the  concluding  words  of  the   ' 
sentence,  "and  be  directed   by  lawful 
authority.*'  If  the  act  meant  to  give  a 
licence  to  change  sentences  and  expres* 
sions,    would  it  not  have  been  differently 
expressed  ?  If  such  a  prerogative  were  to 
be  conferred  on  the  Crown,  why  was  not 
the  statute  express  in  the  terms  it  em- 
ployed ?   it  WHS  framed  by  men  of  learn* 
ing  and  acuteiiess  in  that  day,  who  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  an  omission  so 
important.    The  sole  authority  cited  in 
the  order  in  council  was  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity.    Another  observation  here  oc- 
curred :    by  that  order  no  more  authority 
was  given  to  pray  for  George  the  Fourth 
than  to  pray  for  the  Qneen.     It  might 
indeed,    be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  king  never  dies,  and  therefore  it  was 
needless ;   but  the  reply  was  at  least  as 
obvious,  that  the  accession  of  George  the 
Fourth  made  the  Queen  Consort ;  and  li* 
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the  order  had  said  nothing  but  about 
omitting  the  names  of  the  priuce  and 
princess  of  Wales,  he  would  ask,  whether, 
•«8  a  matter  of  course,  the  Queen  would 
not  have  been  prayed  for  ?  In  the  next 
place,  he  should  wish  the  other  side  to 
state,  to  what  extent  they  contended,  that 
-the  Act  of  Uniformity  gave  them  autho- 
rity. He  should  be  glad  to  know,  whe- 
ther  they  meant  to  go  so  far  as  to  insist, 
that  the  king  might  alter  the  prayers  of 
the  church  ^om  mere  caprice  i  If  any 
«uch  doctrine  were  advanced,  he  was 
«ure  that  it  would  not  want  instant 
jefntation. 

One  other  auggestion  he  would  offer. 
Was  it  ever  contended— could  it  ever  be 
contended,  not  only  that  thia  statute  gave 
the  king  avthority  te  alter  the  prayers  as 
his  caprice  might  dictate,  but  actually  to 
vender  the  Liturgy  a  sort  of  penal  power, 
amounting  to  the  actual  degradation  of 
his  Queen  ?  [Hear.]  He  was  not  now  to 
be  told,  that  this  was  merely  a  legal  or 
constitutional  q uestion.  Such  an  attem pt 
had  been  mode  and  had  failed  :  because 
the  omission  was  used  for  the  express 
purpose  of  degrading  and  insulting  the 
Queen.  Would  ministers,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  their  high  law  authorities,  go  the 
length  of  asserting^  that  the  framers  of 
the  act  meant  to  ^ive  the  power  of  degra* 
dation  as  a  punishment?  It  was  impos- 
aible :  so  that  whether  the  question  were 
looked  at  as  a  matter  of  law  or  justice,  the 
House  could  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion 
'^-that  ministers  had  done  an  ill^al  act. 
And  inflicted  a  severe  wrong  in  excluding 
her  majesty.  One  more  observation  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  he  would 
conclude  it.  He  did  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  question  the  legal  authority  of  the 
King ;  but  he  was  certainly  much  sur- 
prised to  find,  not  only  the  head  of  the 
church,  but  the  head  of  the  law,  presiding 
at  the  council  where  this  illegal  order  was 
made.  It  might  be  presumptuous  in  him 
to  question  the  proceedings  of  such  high 
authorities ;  but  they  had  done  one  thing 
that  was  either  illegal  or  wholly  nugatory. 
This  self-same  order  had  been  sent  to 
Scotland,  where,  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
ministers  had  no  jurisdiction.  He  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Advocate ; 
but  still  he  would  assert,  either  that  the 
order  there  was  a  dead  letter,  or  a  nuga- 
tory piece  of  nonsense,  or  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law.  What  had  been  the 
consequence.^  The  order  had  been  in 
Scotland  what  it  oog;ht  to  have  been  in 
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England,  mere  waste  paper.  It  might 
not  then  be  too  presumptuous  for  him  to 
add,  that  as  the  conduct  of  government 
had  been  clearly  illegal  with  re^rd  to 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  be 
suspected,  that  it  was  not  completely  legal 
with  regard  to  another. 

Now,  though  it  was  not  very  material 
to  notice  all  the  names  which  wereattached 
to  that  order  in  council,  yet  there  was  one 
name,  which  from  the  extraordinary  ciiv 
cumstances  with  which  it  was  connected, 
he  felt  in  some  measure  obliged  to  revert 
to.  He  alluded  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Nothing  could  be  more  disagree- 
able to  him  than  to  speak  harshly  of  any 
individual  in  his  absence  ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  it  was  of  that  absence  that  he  now 
had  to  complain.  Common  report  gave 
out,  that  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
differed  with  his  late  colleagues.  If  this  were 
the  fact  (but  of  the  truth  of  which  he  was 
ignorant),  he  would  askywhether  it  was  too 
much  to  expect,  that  he  should  have  been 
in  his  place,  to  have  stated  the  grounds  of 
that  difference  }  If  Mr.  Canning  could 
profess  in  his  place,  as  he  had  done  last 
session,  an  undiminished  regard  and  affeC"* 
tion  for  her  majesty;  if  he  could  tell  the 
country,  that  he  for  one  would  not  be  her 
accuser  ;  surely,  if  his  resignation  pro- 
ceeded upon  principle,  as  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood,  it  was  not  too  much  to  ex* 
pect,  when  the  interests  of  the  Queen 
whom  he  so  loved  and  so  revered  were  at 
stake,  that  he  should  have  remained  in 
England  only  a  few  days  longer,  when  his 
pre^ience  might  have  been  of  such  efsential 
service.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
subjected  himself  to  animadversion  by  the 
line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued,  and  on 
this  account,  he  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  say,  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  discover  on  what  principle,  if  any, 
he  had  vacated  his  office  and  differed  with 
ministers.  His  name  was  appended  to  the 
order  in  council ;  he  had  kept  his  station  in 
the  cabinet  during  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  at  the  close,  when  his  opi- 
nion and  support  might  have  been  of  so 
much  benefit,  he  abandoned  his  former 
coadjutors  and  retired  from  the  kingdonu 
He  aid  not  pretend  to  say  what  mignt  be 
other  men's  notions  of  duty  ;  hot  if  Jie 
(lord  A.  Hamilton)  had  retired  from  office* 
because  he  thought  ministers  had  acted 
improperly  towards  the  Queeo,  he  hoped 
he  should  have  had  the  justice  and  resolu- 
tion to  have  stood  his  ground.  As  it  was, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  left  it  in 
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doubts  whether  he  differed  from  his  late 
friends,  in  what  particalars,  and  to  what 
extent.  If  he  agreed  with  ministers,  he 
owed  it  to  his  friends  not  to  desert  them  in 
their  utmost  need ;  and  if  he  differed  from 
them,  he  owed  it  to  his  Queen  to  state 
fiurly,  openlj,  and  manfully,  the  grounds 
of  that  discordance. 
'  Haring  thus  far  gone  through  the  sub- 
ject, perhaps  it  might  be  fair  now,  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  with  which 
he  shoold  conclude  ;  it  would  be  to  this 
effect,  that  the  order  by  which  her  majes- 
ty's name  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy, 
was  ill-advised  and  inexpedient.  It  was 
not  however,'  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
limited  his  object  and  intention  to  that 
only  :  no ;  justice  required,  the  interests 
of  the  country  required,  not  merely  that 
ministers  should  receive  censure  from  the 
House  for  having  done  wron^,  but  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  stimulus 
to  do  right ;  and  neht  could  not  be  done 
without  replacing  the  name  of  the  Queen 
in  the  situation  from  which  it  had  been 
improperly  removed.  In  order  to  induce 
the  House  to  proceed  thus  far  with  the 
aubject  though  he  did  not  mean  to  con- 
clude with  a  vote  to  that  extent — [Hear, 
hear,  from  lord  Castlereagh].  .He  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  cheers  of  the 
noble  lord  ;  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends 
.  would  find  employment  enough  to  get  rid 
of  the  motion  now  pending,  without  in- 
viting others ;  and  the  whole  subject,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  would  be  before  the 
House.  Was  it  not,  however,  more  natu- 
ral and  parliamentary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  notice  what  had  been  done  }  If  he  had 
now  attempted  more — if  he  had  proposed 
an  address  to  the  King  to  restore  the 
Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  he  was  con- 
Tiocedy  that  he  should  have  been  taunted 
with  having  proposed,  what  was  personally 
offensive  to  the  sovereign,  and  more  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  But 
at  all  events,  be  that  as  it  might,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound 
to  receive  his  tactics  from  the  enemy 
[a  laugh].  They  all  knew,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding against  her  majesty  was  sanctioned 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  they 
also  knew,  that  no  sooner  did  the  measure 
receive  that  sanction  than  it  was  aban- 
doned. Now,  the  question  he  would  ask 
was,  whether  ministers  intended  to  in  force 
that  vote?  What  effect,  he  would  ask, 
did  ministers  intend  to  ^ve  to  that  jud^*! 
ment,  if  judgment  it  might  be  called  ?  If 
they  considered  it  a  vote  or  a  verdict. 
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which  was  effective,  why  recede  fVom  it  ?> 
why  abandon  it  the  instant  it  was  pro^ 
nounced  ?  And  if  they  did  not  considei' 
it  so,  why  did  they  persevere  in  the  per^ 
secution  of  her  majesty  [Hear»  hear  1]  ?^ 
Why  not  restore  her  to  her  rights  ?  Why 
not  replace  her  name  in  the  Liturgy  ?  He 
could  not  be  aware  of  what  their  views  or 
intentions  were,  but  he  hoped  they  would 
explain  themselves ;  he  hoped  they  would 
say,  whether  they  considered  it  as  a  ver-^ 
diet,  vote,  or  judgment,  on  which  they  in-f 
tended  to  act.  He  hoped  ministers  would 
relieve  the  House  and  the  country  front 
further  discussion  on  this  painful  subject^ 
He  regretted,  that  he  trespassed  so  long, 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  but  whei¥ 
he  took  upon  him  the  duty  of  bringing, 
forward  so  important  a  .question,  he  was- 
not  to  consider  himself,  nor  indeed  the 
length  of  lime  which  he  consumed.  Toi 
him  it  appeared  evident,  that  the  striktnfj^ 
the  name  of  her  majesty  out  of  the  Liturgy 
was  a  proceeding  most  injurious — inj  uriou»' 
alike  to  the  Crown  ana  to  the  country^ 
Why,  he  asked,  were  the  people  ordered  to- 
pray  for  the  members  of  the  royal  family  ^ 
Was  it  because  of  their  extraordinary 
merits — for  any  peculiar  virtues  wliicb 
distinguished  them  in  private  life  ?  No  ;. 
they  were  not  prayed  for  in  consequence 
of  any  personal  qualifications,  but  simply 
because  of  their  station.  He  would  beg. 
of  the  House  to  reflect  on  the  con8equence» 
of  excluding  her  majesty's  name  from  the 
Liturgy — he  would  beg  of  them  to  con- 
sider how  far  that  principle  might  be  car- 
ried. If  the  House  once  esUblished  an. 
example  of  that  kind,  he  would  beg  of 
them  to  reflect  how  fieir  it  might  be  follow-^ 
ed,  not  by  that  House,  but  by  the  public. 
Were  ministers  disposed  to  stigmatise  the 
royal  family,  they  mi&^ht  injure  the  Queen-, 
in  the  first  instance,  they  m^ht  wound  her 
feelings;  but  the  measure  would  prove 
them  to  be  short-sighted  as  well  as  unjust< 
The  Queen  would  be  exposed  to  the  first 
shock;  but  the  whole  of  the  royal  family 
would  be  exposed.  Ministers  talked  of 
the  public  danger — they  affected  to  la- 
ment the  public  discontent — they  talked: 
loudly  of  blasphemy,  sedition,  aud-irreli« 
giou  ;  but,  was  there  any  mode  that  could 
be  adopted  more  likely  to  injure  religioa 
and  to  degrade  royalty,  than  the  one. 
which  ministers  seemed  to  pursue  ?  To-, 
wards  the  interestH  of  religion  and  the 
thrcme,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  royal 
family,  he  considered  their  proceed) ni^ 
equally  injurious.     He  would  again  ask^ 
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did  ministers  mean  to  rely  aponthejodg*  j 
ment  of  the  House  of  lords  ?  If  the/  did, 
he  would  just  beg  of  the  House  to  apply 
the  principle  to  a  sentence  pronounced 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  then  they  could 
see  how  ridiculous  it  would  appear.  If  it 
were  the  decision  of  judges,  and  if,  the 
moment  that  such  decision  was  declared 
by  the  mHJority,  it  was  abandoned,  the 
cause  would  have  been  given  up»  and  the 
whole  proceeding  would  necessarily  fail 
to  the  ground.  When  the  noble  lord  de- 
clared, that  ministers  did  not  intend  to 
take  any  new  measures  against  her  ma- 
jesty—when he  said,  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  more  against  her,  they  took 
credit  for  what  they  were  not  entitled  to 
receive.  The  fact  was,  they  could  do  no 
more  against  her.  He  gave  them — the 
countr}'  gave  them — np  credit  for  kindness 
or  forbearance;  they  carried  their  per- 
secution as  far  as  they  could.  If  they 
should  determine  tu  exclude  her  ma- 
jesty's name  from  the  Litnrgy  without 
granting  any  kind  of  equivalent  (indeed) 
he  knew  of  no  equivalent  they  could  grant), 
he  would  call  on  the  House,  to  consider 
what  a  situation  the  Queen  of  England 
would  be  placed  in.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  opposite  (the  Attorney 
General)  might,  |)erhap8,  have  learned 
something  of  the  foul,  odious,  disgusting, 
and  aibominable  attncks  which  were  daily 
made  upon  her  majesty,  by  that  part  of 
the  press  which  was  supposed  to  he  under 
the  patronage  of  ministers — would  they 
encourage  those  attacks  ?  If  they  allowed 
every  person  who  wished  to  curry  favour 
with  men  in  power  to  libel  the  Queen  Con- 
sort, they  might  depend  upon  ii,  that  they 
would  take  the  very  best  means  to  degrade 
the  throne,  and  to  expose  every  member 
of  the  royal  family  to  the  foulest  impu- 
tations. If  they  were  determine^l  to  leave 
the  Queen  in  the  situation  in  which  she 
stood,  they  would  leave  the  country  in  a 
state  of  excitation — they  would  leave  the 
royal  family  exposed  to  a  deluge  of  asper- 
sions, and  the  country  exposed  to  danger. 
He  would  ask,  had  ministers  any  re- 
medy to  propose  ?  The  noble  lord  opposite 
said,  he  had  none  but  an  allowance.  If 
he  had  no  proposal  tomake>but  to  continue 
her  majesty's  allowance,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  gallant  general  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  they  ' 
would  see  disunion  and  discord  and  the 
most  implacable  enmities  pervade  the  land. 
Perhapii,  indeed,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as 
^e  gallant  general,  but  this  he  would  say, 
Htoit  the  people  wouki  look  npon  the  treat* 


ment  of  the  Queen  .as  vDJust  and  cruel* 
The  people  had  early  discovered,  that 
her  majesty  was  a  persecuted  woman— 
they  supported  her  canse,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so,  whiUt  she  had  wrong* 
to  complain  of.  He  would  ask  ministers 
how  long  they  intended  to  keep  the  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  inflammation  ?  The  in- 
terests of  the  nation  were  neglected,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  were  suffered  to  go 
to  decay — ^six  months  of  the  public  lime 
had  been  already  consumed  on  this  pain- 
ful subject,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
other  considerations — ^the  functions  of  the 
legislature  were  suspended— the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  as  if  it  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  common  feelings  of  the 
nation — as  if  it  felt  no  wish  to  attend  to 

• 

the  general  interests,  although  they  knew, 
that  the  greatest  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment prevailed  ;  snrely  they  would  not 
overlook  the  sufferings  of  the  people  hi 
the  present  session,  as  they  had  done  at 
the  end  of  the  last,  merely  becattf«  his 
majesty's  ministers,  nnfortnnately  for 
thenisflves,  and  still  more  unfortunately 
for  the  country,  had  got  into  a  scrape  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves. 
How  they  had  got  into  the  scrape  he  knew 
not ;  bu^  he  believed  the  noble  lord  and 
his  colleagues  to  be  men  too  wit^eand  too 
honourable  to  have  instituted  these  pro- 
ceedings willingly,  and  at  their  own  in- 
stance. The  current  opinion  was  (whether 
well  founded  or  not  he  could  not  say), 
that  they  had  unfortunately  given  a  pledge, 
in  an  evil  hour,  that  if  the  Queen  should 
set  her  foot  in  this  country,  some  pro- 
ceedings should*  be  commenced  against 
her ;  they  being  persuaded  at  the  time, 
that  her  Majesty  never  would  return* 
They  had  thus  become  responsible  for  a 
proceeding,  which  he  believed^  they  had 
not  advised,  but  which  bad  been  involun- 
tarily forced  upon  them.  This  was  a  line 
of  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  it  was  the  duty  ef  tliat 
House  to  deprecate ;  for  there  was,  at  once^ 
an  end  of  all  the  good  whicb  the  country 
ought  to  derive  from  the  eovernment,  if 
it  was  not  to  have  the  benent  of  the  Ulent» 
of  ministers,  however  small — and  certainly 
the  present  administratioa  possessed  m^ 
great  portion  of  talent— and  if  inniister»< 
wtere  to  come  forward  as  the  odvocat^  <vf  • 
measure  which  they  had  not  advised,  but 
which  they  had  an  mtemt  in  supporting.. 
— Unless  ministers  meant  to  contend,  that 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  real 
and  effective  judgment,  he  maiotuned^ 
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that  they  had  done  wrong,  not  only  in 
the  first  instance  by  omitting  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  liturgy ;  bat  by  their  sub- 
seqnentiy  persevering  in  thstezctasion. — 
Bat  the  principal  point  on  which  he  in- 
sisted was,  that  until  ministers  took  mea- 
sures to  tranquiiiize  the  country,  or  ra^ 
ther,  until  the  House  took  that  care  into 
their  own  hands,  discord  and  confusion 
would  continue  to  perrade  the  kingdom, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving, 

«<  That  the  Order  of  Council  of  the 
12th  February  1820,  under  which,  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty,  Caroline,  Queen 
Consort,  has  been  omitted  in  the  Litur^, 
and  the  accustomed  Prayers  of  the  Chui^, 
appears  to  this  House  to  hare  been  a  mea- 
sure ill  advised  and  inexpedient.'* 

Mr.  Ckarits  Eiiis  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention, when  he  came  down  to  the  House, 
to  take  any   part  in  the  debate  of  this 
nifj^ht ;  but  he  was  sure,  the  House  would 
think  with  him,  that  the  observations  of 
his  noble  friend — if  be  might  be  per- 
mitted so  to  call  him — ^with  respect  to  the 
resignation    of  a  right  hon.    friend    of 
his   ^Mr.  Canning)    called   for  some  re- 
marks in  reply.    That  he  should  have 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  vindicat- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  right  hon.   friend 
required,  he  owned,  some  apology  both  to 
the  House  and  to  some  of  his  own  friends, 
who  were  iar  more  able  to  execute  the  task. 
But  he  rose,  rather  to  deprecate  any  such 
course,  and  to  entieatthe  friends  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  exercike  their  forbearance, 
whatever  charges  or  insinuation  of  charges 
might  be    ma^ie    against    him,    by    the 
noble^  load,    or  by  any   other  member. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  on  the  first  agita- 
tion of  thb  question,  had  taken  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  avowing  to  the  House, 
bis  determination  to  take  no  part  what- 
ever in  any   proceedings  against  her  ma- 
jesty. From  the  moment  that  the  hope  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  failed,  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  abstained  from  all  interference. 
He  was  absent  from  the  country  during 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  and  did  not  return 
till  after  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
bad  been  withdrawn.    On  viewing    the 
state  of  those  proceedings  on  his  return, 
he  felt  convinced,  that  toe  course  which 
he  had  pursued  before,  was  no  longer 
compatible  with  the  station  he  held,  and 
there  appeared  to  him  no  other  alternative 
than  to  surrender  his    office.     Having 
thos  purchaaed  the  right  of  tctiBg  cod- 
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formably  to  the  resolution  which  he  bad 
at  first  announced,    he  again  absented 
himself  till  the  conclusion  of  this  calami- 
tous afiair.    Such  was  the  course  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pursue ;  and  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  or  to  mix  up  his  right 
hon.  friend  with  proceedings,  from  all 
participation  in  which  it  was  his  desire  to 
abstain.     He  should  therefore,    confine 
himself,  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  lord,  as  to  his  right  hon.  friend^a 
concurrence  in  the  omission  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  in  the  Liturgy.    His  right 
hon.  friend,    in   a   speech  which   cooU 
hardly  yet  be  erased  from  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  had  stated  the  reasona 
which  appeared  to  him  to  justify  that 
measure.    He  should  not,  therefore,  do 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  injustice  of  weak- 
ening,  by  an^  remarks  of  his  own,  the 
arguments  which  he  had  then  urged  with 
such  force  and  effect ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore, only  state,  that  his  right  hon.  friend» 
in  retiring  from  office,  did  not  wish,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  withdraw  himself 
from  any  share  of  the  responsibility  that 
might  attach  to  his  colleagues  on  accoant 
of  that  measure.     With  respect  to  the 
curiosity  which  the  noble  lord  had  men* 
tinned,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  might  have  differed,   be 
begged,  that  the  noble  lord  would  satisfy 
himself  with  waiting  for  the  return  of  bia 
right  hou.  friend.    Thus  far  he  trusted 
he  might  say,  without  any  breach  of  con* 
fidence,  that  on  all  the  great  questiona 
of  external  and  internal  policy,  his  right 
hon.  friend  cordially  concurred  with  lii» 
late  colleagues.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be 
so  fer  nusjipprehended  as  to  be  supposed 
to  disapprove  of  what  the  noble  lord  had 
said,     it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  rieht 
hon.  friend  to  shrink  from  a  instificatUMft 
of  any  part  of  jiis  conduct.    If  any  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  had  charges  to  prefer* 
his  right  non.  friend  would  l^  found,  not 
only  to  be  ready,  but  be  might  be  bold 
to  say,  abk*  to  answer  them,    ft  was  neces- 
sarily  in  their  sense  of  propriety,  what 
was  the  fit  time  of  bringing  them  forward 
— whether  they  should  make  the  attack 
in  his  right  hon.  friend's  absence,  or  delay 
it  till  his  return.    He  did  not  deprecate 
any  suck  attacks,  or  claim  for  his  right 
hon.  friend  any  courtesy ;  but  he  begged 
the  House  to  call  to  mind,  the  manner  io 
which  bis  right  hon.  friend  had  repelled 
other  accnsatieiii,  when  they  bad  been 
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brought  forward  as  substantive  charges. 
He  begged  them  also,  not  to  lose  si^ht  of 
the  consideration,  that  the  line  of  con- 
dact  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  could  not 
have  been  dictated  by  an  attachment  to 
office  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  conciliating  popular  feeliite  on 
the  other^  It  was  dictated  alone  by  a 
strong  and  conscientious  sense  of  the  con- 
flicting duties  which  he  owed  to  the  illus- 
trious persons  whose  unfortunate  variance 
had  distracted  the  country. 

Mr.  RnbinsoHf  in  risine  to  reply  to  the 
speech  with  which  the  noble  lord  had  in- 
troduced his  motion,  beg^^  to  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  contamed  one  senti- 
ment with  which  he  entirely  concurred. 
That  sentiment,  theuoble  lord  had  ex- 

Sressed  in  plain  terms,  in  the  beginning  of 
is  speech,  although  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  qualify  it  towards  the  conclusion : 
it  was,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
they  alone,  ought  m  this  case  to  be  the 
responsible  persons.    The  noble  lord  had 
intimated  to  the  Honse,  that  ministers,  in 
the  advice  which  they  gave  to  the  Crown, 
had  been  actuated  by  motives  which  did 
not  leave  them  the  exercise  of  their  own 
j udgment.  Whatever  might  have  ind uced 
the  noble  lord  to  make  the  supposition, 
be  (Mr.  Robinson)  could  not  consent  to 
take  any  advantage  from  such  an  admis- 
sion ;  for  the  advice  was  given  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  and  by  the  legality  and 
expediency  of  that  advice  they  were  ready 
to  stand  or  &II.     When  he  considered  the 
language  in  which  the  noble  lord   had 
characterized  this  act — when  he  heard  it 
called  an  illegal  proceeding — an  insult  to 
the  sovereign— -an  injury  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  country^  and  a  measure  for  which 
the  noble  lord  had  no  milder  epithet  than 
revolutionary — it  would  be  base  in  minis- 
ters— ^it  would  be  the  height  of  meanness, 
not  to  avow  their  responsibility.     Before 
he  proceeded  to  make  any  observations 
on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  and  on 
the  arguments  that  had  been  used  in  sup- 
port of  it,  he  would  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  led  to  the  alleged 
offence.    The  noble  lord  had  not  argued 
at  ^T^at  length  in  support  of  the  opmion 
which  he  had  expressed  as  to  the  illegality 
of  the  measure;  and  he  apprehended,  that 
such  an  argument,  if  he  himself  were  to 
enter  into  it,  would  not  be  very  satisfactory 
to  the  House,  or  very  likely  to  lead  to  a 
just  conclusion.     He  said,  however,  that 
bis  majesty's  ministersi  neither  at  tiie  time 


they  gave  that  advice,    nor  at  present^ 
entertained    the  slightest   doubt   of  its 
legality ;  nor  could   be  now  conceive  on 
what  grounds  it  was  contended,  that  that- 
advice  wati  not  conustent  with  law.     If 
the  act  were  imperative  on  the  Crown,  in 
all  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
sertion  of  the    Queen   Consort's  name 
in  the  Liturgy,  it  was  equally  imperative 
with  regard  to  the  names  of  all  the  royal 
progeny.     [Cries  of  **  No,  no, "  from  the 
Opposition  J.     In  the  tenns  of  this  clause, 
he  could  not  find  one  word  that  separated 
the  name  of  the  Queen  from  that  of  the 
royal  progeny.     In  roauy  cases,  however, 
the  names  of  the  royal  progeny  had  not  ■ 
been  inserted ;  and  therefore,  with  respect : 
to  them,  the  act  had  never  been  imperative 
on  the  Crown ;  and  since  he  could  find  no . 
distinction  made  in  the  act  between  them 
and  the  Queen,  he  could  not  see  why  it; 
should  be  imperative  in  the  one  case  more, 
than  the  other.     He  felt  that  he  could 
not  argue  this  point  in  a  satisfactory  roan« 
ner;  but  he  would  repeat,  that  miuistera . 
did  not  believe  then,    nor  did  they   now 
believe,  that  there  was  any  illegality  in  the 
omission. — Let  the  House  look  at  the  sit  ua- 
tion  in  which  the  question  stood  whoi 
ministers  took  their  determination.  Her  ma- 
jesty was  living,  and  had  long  been  living, 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  her  royal  con- 
sort; during  the  timeshe  had  been  princess 
of  Wales,  her  separation  had  been  author- 
ised by  his  late  majesty,  and  had  been 
recognized,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned, 
by  acts  of  parliament.     Her  majesty  was 
residing  abroad,  and  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment that  propositions  were  made,  whicb. 
it  was  hoped,  would  terminate  by  arrange-^ 
ments,  for  her  majesty  continuing  abroad, 
and  ceasing  to  assume  the  style  and  title 
of  Queen  [Hear,  hear !  from  the  Opposi- 
tion Benches].     At  the  time  of  making 
that  proposition,  ministers  had  abundant, 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  acceded 
to.    If,  therefore,  with  the  prospect  of 
such  an  arrangement,  they  had  inserted 
her  majesty's   name  in  the  Liturgy,  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  an  absurdity  ; 
since  they  would  bave  invested  her  with 
that  style  and  title,  which  it  was  proposed^ 
that  she  should  not  assume.    Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  a  most 
extraordinary  proceeding  indeed,  to  have 
advised  the  King  to  begin  by  conferring  on 
the  Queen  that  mark  of  honour  and  re^. 
spect,  which  the  insertion  of  her  name  in 
the  Liturgy  would  convey-    He  thought 
the  course  which  ministers  had  taken  was 
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the  strongest  proof  that  they  were  sin- 
t;eiely  convioced  of  its  legality.     With 
the  prospect  of  beings  compelled  to  make 
that  charge  which  they  had  brought  against 
her  majesty,  and  having  in  their  power 
the  means  of  making  that  charge — [cries 
of  «  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposilion.] 
He  was  unavoidably  obliged  to  allude  to 
that  proceeding,  thou^  he  was  not  called 
on  at  present  to j  ustify  it.    What  he  wished 
to  observe  was,  that  with  the  prospect  of 
bringing  this  charge  against  her  majesty, 
ministers  would  not  have  b^n  warranted 
in  advising  the  insertion  of  her  name  in 
the  Liturgy.    If  they  had  done  that,  they 
must  have  gone  a  great  deal  farther,  and 
advised  the  king  to  place  her  majesty,   in 
all  respects,  in.  the  same  situation  as  if 
there  had  been  no  imputation  against  her. 
Many  persons,  he  believed,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  her  majesty  should  have  been  so 
placed ;  but  there  were  others,  he  also 
believed,  who  were  not  disposed  to  recom- 
mend that  course.    There  was  a  third 
class,  who, .  like  the  first,  recommended 
that  her  majesty  should   be  treated  with 
all  external  marks  of  respect ;  that  she 
should  have  a  palace  and  every  other  royal 
accommodation  ;  but  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  cold  ness,  and  discountenanced 
by  the  court.     Now,  he  had  no  hesitation 
m  saying,  that  to  have  placed  her  in  such 
a  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
said,  "  Oh,  do'nt  go  near  her— pay  her  no 
respect,"  would  have  been  the  greatest 
violation  of  the  principles  of  honour  on 
which  ministers  had  acted.— But  it  had 
been  said,  that  ministers  had  insulted  their 
Queen,  betrayed  their  King,  and  brought 

A  !f  ^^^^^^  *®  ^^  ^cfge  of  revolution. 
And  what  was  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
for  the  remedy  of  those  evil  measurei  ? 
[Hear,  hm.l  If  ministers  had  been  guilty, 
they  merited  severer  punishment  than  the 
mild  and  mi  tinted  castigation  of  the 
noble  lord's  motion.  If  they  were  really 
guilty,  and  escaped  without  punishment, 
that  escape  would  be  the  most  fatal  omen 
to  the  constitution  and  to  the  country. 

*^1,"^^*  **"°^  "^^^  *^«  opinions  the 
noble  loTd  professed,  it  was  his  duty  to 
take  another  course,  and  not  to  have 
brought  down  his  milk  and  water  reso- 
lution; tellmg  the  House,  at  the  same 
lime,  that  there  was  another  motion  in 
reserve,  which  they  did  not  know  when  to 
expect.  If  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  lord  merely  to  do  justice  to  the 
Queen,  why  take  this  isolated  point— why 
Bdrert  in  anticipation  to  another  motion. 
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as  if  the  present  were   intended  to  as- 
cerUim  the  feeling  of  the  House?    He 
could  not  account  for  the  noble  lord's 
conduct,  unless  by  supposing  that  he 
wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  shades 
of  opinion  existing  in  the  House,  by  miti- 
gating, asiaras  possible,  the  terms  of  his 
present  motion. — Great  stress  had  been 
laid,  by  the  noble  lord,,  on  the  petitions 
which  had  been  brought  forward.    Many 
petitions  had  been  presented  that  night, 
andhe  believed,  that  allofthem  prayed  the 
House  to  take  the  prom pt/est  measures, 
not  for  turning  out  ministers,  or  for  al« 
laying  the  agitation  of  the  country,  but 
for  effecting  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Liturgy.     Now,  was  that  the 
object  of  the   noble  lord's   lesolution  ? 
It  was  no  doubt,  involved  in  it,  tmd  might 
be  expected  to  follow,  if  the.present  pro- 
position were  carried  ;  but,  on  so  great  a 
question  as  this  was  represented  to  be,  was 
parliament  to  take  particular  points  of  the 
subject,  or  to  acton  any  but  clear  and  ex- 
plicit grounds  ?    The  noble  lord  said,  that 
he  had  recourse  to  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Queen 
and  the  people;  but  he  (Mr.  Robinson) 
contended,  that  the  present  course  was 
calculated  to  produce  an  opposite  effect, 
and  that  the  House  ought  either  to  speak 
plainly  or  not  at  all.    Such  was  the  view 
he  took  of  the  present  motion ;  it  was  not 
of  a  clear,  direct,  and  simple  character, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  he  understood 
the  promised  motion  of  another  noble  lord 
was,  he  was   not  disposed  to  meet  the 
resolution  with  a  direct  negative.    The 
noble  lord  had  stated,  that  be  would  not 
take  his  tactics  from  his  opponents,  and 
in  this  respect  he  would  imitate  the  noble 
lord's  example ;  and,  since  the  noble  lord 
had  brought  a  proposition  for  an  abstract 
resolution  instead  of  a  direct  and  specific 
motion,    he  should   take  the  liberty  of 
moving  <<  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ." 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  rose  to  ex-* 
plain.  In  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had 
u«ed  the  word  "  revolutionary"  without 
doubt,  and  he  had  used  it  advisedly. 
He  also  begged  to  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying it,  not  solely  to  this  particular 
act  of  the  erasure  of  her  msjcsty's  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  been  had  against 
the  Queen. 

Mr.  Hobhause,  being  in  possession  of 
the  House,  began  by  observing,  that  if 
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the  right  boo*  gentleman  who  had  80  re» 
cently  Mt  down,  and  whom,  aa  one  of  his 
majestj*8  minitfterty  he  muat  look  upon 
•a  one  of  the  adTiaere  of  thoae  nnfortumite 
measnresy  for  which*  upon   the  part  of 
hit  colleagues,  he  had   been  endeavourw 
•ng  to  offer  an  apology,  hod  felt  such  a 
proceeding  necessarj,    how  much  more 
was  he  (Mr.  Hobhoose)  bound  to  apolo- 
gize to  honoumble  members  for  any  tres« 
pass  he  might  make  upon  their  time  and 
patience.     With  respect  to  the  obaerva- 
tioos  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
first,  afW  the  noble  mover,  upon  another 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  begged  to  say, 
that  as  that  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not 
present,    he  should  refrain  from  all  re* 
marks  on  his  conduct.    He  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  character  and  situation  of 
that  individual  to  wait  until  he  should  be 
in  his  place,  i^o  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  refuting  any  charges  of 
wnatever   nature  the^    might    be,    that 
might  be  brought  against  him.    On  such 
an  occasion  as  this,   honourable  mem- 
bers had   something  else  to  do  than  to 
enter    into    particular    justiGcations    of 
their  colleagues.      It  was  calculated  to 
take  out  of  the  view  of  the  House  that 
which  ou^ht  to  be  the  main  subject  of 
their  consideration.     For  his  own  part, 
be  could  not  help  suspecting,  that  some- 
thing like   a  parliamentary    manoeuvre 
in  the  hon.  gentleman's  rinng  so  early, 
as  it   were,   to  give   the  cue  to  those 
friends  of  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
ef  Control,  whose  scruples,  had  not  oper- 
ated, like  his,  to  make  them  relinquish 
office.    If  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  he  hoped  he  would  not 
be  followed,  but  that  the  friends  of  the 
right    hon.    gentleman    (Mr.    Canning) 
srould  consider    what    had  passed  that 
night,  and  that  the  mianimous  petitions 
4>f  the  people  of  England  would  operate 
on  them  to  give  an  independent  vote. 
With  respect  to  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had  heard  the 
speech  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  with 
aurpriife.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  given  them  a  single  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  ministers.     He  had  told  them, 
that  he  woold  not  enter  into  the  lenl 
question,  and  ykt  he  had  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  : 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  with- 
out excuse.    Upon  what  principle  of  law, 
of  argument,  or  of  fairness,    eovid  he 
attempt  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  his 
colleagues  in  oflloe,  if  he  could  not  first 
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prove,  that  what  bad  been  done  by  them 
was  not  an  infriii^ment  of  the  conatitu* 
tion,  and  a  violation  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  land  i  Without  affecting  to  be  more 
a  lawyer  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
he  meant  to  say,  that  the  imusprohandi 
lay  entirely  upon  ministers;  it  was  for 
them  to  prove,  that  when  they  ventured 
to  erase  her  majesty^a  name  from  the 
Liturgy  they  were  not  violating  the  law* 
It  was  not  for  the  opposition  to  prove, 
that  ministers  had  done  any  thing  of  the 
kind,    [Heaf,  and  a  laugh  from  the  mi* 
oisterial  benches.]    He  should  be  able,  he 
hoped,  to  show  the  noble  secretary  for 
foreign  afiairs,  that  this  was  not  a  foolish 
opinion.    Since  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion—before which  it  was  known  there 
were  no  statutes  regulating  the  religious 
formularies  of  the  country; — from  the 
time  of  the  reformation  to  the  preaent, 
there  was  no  single  instance  in  which  the 
name  of  a  oueen  consort  had  been  omit* 
ted,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  which  her  majesty  Ktood.    The  fact 
was,   that  there  was  one  exception ;  and 
he  would  mention  it,  as  he  observed  the 
learned  attorney-general  was  taking  notes, 
as  if  he  had  madeaome  slip«-the  case  of 
the  queen  of  George  1.    But  he  asserted, 
that  that  was  no  instance  in  point.    That 
queen  had  been  unknown  to  this  country 
as  princess  of  Wales,   or  in  anv  other 
character ;   she  had  been  divorced  before 
she  became  queen ;  she  had  never  kept  a 
court  in  England  as  princess  of  Wales, 
and  was  in  no  way  known  to  or  recognixed 
by  the  people  of  England.    The  13th  and 
14th  of  Chiui.n.  commonly  called  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  contained  words  so 
clear  and  explicit,'  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  over  them.     The  names  were  direct- 
ed to  be  <<  changed  and  altered  from 
time  to  time,  and  fitted  for  the  occasion.'* 
It  was  impossible,  that  those  grave  autho* 
rities  by  whom  that  statute  was  framed—* 
he  meant  sir  Matthew  Hale  and  lord  Cla- 
raidon    could  ever  have  been  guilty  of 
that  sli(>-slop  (as  it  was  sometimes  termed) 
in  language,   as  to  have  suppo^  for  a 
moment,  that  the  words  "  change  and 
alter,"  could  embrace  a  power  to  *\  omit" 
also.    They  evidently  and  expressly  meant 
that  the  names  should  be  varied  with  the 
occasion,  and  fitted  thereto.    What  was, 
perhaps,  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  fact 
was,  that  at  the  time  when  the  statute  of 
Unifomnty  was  framed,  the  reigning  king, 
Charles  II.  had  no  queen ;  but  tliere  was 

space  left,  ia  the  prorivions  of  * 
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the  act,  for  the  iiisertioii  of  her  ttame ; 
«nid  mccordidgly  the  mom^t  that  the  kioe 
did  marry » the  queen's  name  was  inserted 
in  that  space,  and  in  the  Litargy,  con* 
formably  to  the  act    The  ri^t  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  moreover  called  npon  to  show 
on  what  documents  his  colleagnes  pro* 
ceeded,   when  they  struck  her  msjeaty's 
name  oat  of  the  Litargy  ?  In  tmth,  how- 
ever, that  right  hoo.  member  had  only 
ezcased  one  rault  by  another ;  for  he  said, 
that  had  ministers  inserted  the  Qaeen's 
name  in  the  litargy,  then  she  would  im- 
mediately have  come  over,  and  claimed 
all  her  rights  as  Queen  Consort.    And 
whv  should  the  Queen  not  claim  all  her 
rights  r  But  it  was  quite  certain,  that 
when  her  name  was  so  istruck  oat  she 
would  instantly  come  orer.    When  thas 
imalted  and  condemned,  she  had  nothing 
to  do  hot  to  come  where  she  might  haye 
aomething  like  a  trial ;    and  where  she 
might  stew  her  accusers,  that  they  had 
DO  grounds   for  their  charges.     Those 
loose,  unsifted  charges  formed  no  ground 
Ibr  the  proceedings  of  ministers.     His 
hte  mafesty,   in  his  Letter  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  in  1807,  had  declared,  that 
charges  brought  against  persons,  and  exa- 
BJned  in  their  absence,   were  not  to  be 
considered  as  legal  charges.     Bnt  it  ap- 
peared, that  his  mijesty's  ministers  acted 
iipoo  them  89  upon  legal  proofs.    They 
did  not  go  to  those  persons  who  were  best 
able  to  inform  them  as  to  the  truth;  they 
did  not  question  the  honourable  persons 
who  had  been  aiNmt  her  ramestv,  her  do^ 
uestic  physician,  or  the  noble  ladies  who 
had  resided  with  her,  hat  on  loose  papers, 
drawn  np  by  they  knew  not  whom,  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  act  which  he  de- 
ckn^  to  be  absolutely  illegal.    The  testi- 
mony which  they  had  brought  ibrward 
was  quite  extraordinarr.    As  he  himself 
had  long  resided  at  Venice,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well,  the  infamous  character  of  one 
of  the  persons  whom*  they  had  brought  as 
an  important  witness  from  that  city,  a 
person  named  Biaachi,  the  porter  at  an 
betel  in  that  city ;  a  man  who  boi^  a  cha- 
racter so  infamom  as  ought  to  have  de« 
terred  smy  main,  or  set  of  men;  from  ever 
adducing  Ms  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Ministers  ought  to  have  inquired,  before 
ihey  inalitated  those  proceedings,  whether 
they  had  groands  wmch  would  satisfy  the 
eaantry ;  nor  sbooM  th^  then  have  oom- 
■Mdcfli  liiem  without  a  aMe  nceissity. 
What  staite  nccesrity  was  there?  They 
kMw  that  Ae  cMiiitry  wtta^ift-an  extmor^ 
VOU  IV, 
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dinary  stale  of  agitation.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  moving  for  an  immediate 
adjonmraeot,   had  at  leost  proved,  that 
what  he  had  called  parliamentary  tactics, 
were  not  confined  to  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House.     No  doubt,  he  expected, 
by  such  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
question,  the  votes  of  a  few  gentlemen, 
who  would  otherwise  support  the  pro- 
position of   the  noble  mover.    But   he 
trusted,  that  those  hoaourabYe  gentlemen 
would  well  consider  what  they  were  about 
to  do,  and  that  by  so  adjourning  they 
wonld  reject  the  prayers  and  petitions  of 
the  whole  people  of  England,  of  which 
they  had  received  such  striking  manifes- 
tations.   He  would  entreat  them  to  re- 
member, that  even  if  cm  other  occasions; 
they  considered  themselves  pledged  to 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,   by  a 
point  of  honour  it  now  behoved  them  to 
give  op  ;  and  finally  he  would  refer  thenk 
to  the  vote  which  they  had  concurred  in 
during  the  last  session  ;  a  vote  which  had 
characterized  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
against  her  majesty  as  being  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  best  interests  of  the  country* 
Mr.  Wetherdi  and  several  other  mem- 
bers having  risen  at  the  same  time,  the 
cry  fbr  that  gentleman  became  general. 
He  said,  that  he  had  been  in  hopes  of  bear- 
ing  some  grounds  alleged  by  his  majesty's 
ministere  as  those  upon  which  the  order 
in  council  had  proceeded,  by  which  the 
omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  had  been  directed. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spokeh 
after  the  noble  lord  opposite,  had  gone 
I  into  a  variety  of  observations,  the  tendency 
of  which  was,  the  Justification  of  that  act 
upon  the  part  or  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.    Without  wishing  to  follow  thi^ 
right  hon.  gentleman  through  all  the  state- 
ments coirtained  in  his  speech,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  state  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  differed  from  him  on  this  most 
importatrt  sul^ect.    Tlie  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  critically  argued,  not  so  much 
the  matter,  as  the  form  of  the  motion  sub- 
mitted by  tlie  noble  lord.    For  his  part, 
he  tho<ight  that  form  was  an  extremely 
correct  one.    He  thought  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  however,  had  stated,  in  a  very 
candid  manlier,  i^t  was  his  own  view  of 
the  questioui  and  his  own  opinion  upon 
its  merits:  aM  having  himself  possessed 
the  meant  of  frequently  contndering  it, 
he  would  now  stiate  what  was  the  result  of 
tfaali^  attbtflioil  and  inquiry  which' he  had 
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bcftowed    upon    it.      And    firstly,     he 
thought,  this  act  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  act  entirely  of  his  noajesty's  ministers, 
and  not  as  that  of  his  majesty.    Such  was 
his  judgment;   and  if  m  making  it,  he 
bad  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  he 
could  only  say,  that  it  was  an  error  of  some 
maturity.    When,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, he  had  the  honour  of  moving  for  the 
production    of    certain  documents  and 
papers,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
formiog  his  own  mind  upon  any  parti- 
cular knowledge  to  be  derived  from  them, 
because  he  had  already  taken  pains  to 
make  himself  acauainted  with  their  con- 
tents ;  but  he  had  done  so  with  a  view  of 
possessing  the  House  of  the  same  neces- 
sary information.    It  was  singular  to  ob- 
^rve  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  his  colleagues  upon  two  occa- 
sions, immediately  connectea  with  the  pre- 
sent discussion*    When  he  (Mr.  W.)  first 
made  a  motion  with  reference  to  the  papers 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  moved  the  pre* 
vious  question ;  and  now,  when  the  noble 
Jord  (A.  Hamilton)  submitted  some  other 
proposition  relative  to  the  object  contem- 
plated by  his  own  motion,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  moved  an  adjoucnment.   Minis- 
ters, however,  must  not  suppose,  upon  a 
great   constitutional   question  like  this, 
that  the  attempt  to  defeat  him  by  a  mere 
point  of  tactics  would  be  successfuL    It 
was  truly  a  great  question,  involving,  not 
the  rights  of  the  present  Queen  Consort 
alone,    but  the  public  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  queens  consort  in  these  or  fu- 
ture times — a  question  not  upon  this  sin- 
gle violation  alone,  not  on  this  individtuil 
oise,  but  upon  the  general  tenure  of  those 
rights  and  privilege  recognized  by  the 
statutes  and  constitutions  of  the  realm. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  question  involving  this 
important  consideration-— whether  the  sta- 
tute and  constitutional  law  of  the  land, 
has  vested  in  the  privy  council  of  the 
king,  a  power  to  leave  out  or  to  insert  as 
it  chooses,  the  name  of  the  Queen  Consort. 
That  was  the  plain  question ;  and  though 
he  admitted,  that  as  upon  this  point,  they 
could  not  argue  the  abstract  question, 
yet  it  was  a  perfect  fallacy  to  suppose,  that 
they  cpuld  authorize  such  a  pnnciple  in 
nny  particular  case,    without  authenti- 
cating its  general  operation.    It  was  ma- 
nifest, that  if  the  act  of  omittine  her  ma- 
jesty's name  was  to  be  attacked  or  to  be 
defended,  the  future  principle  would  be 
•fiected  geuerally^  accofdiag  to  the  deci- 


sion to  which  they  should  come.  The 
pardcufair  question  was,  whether,  accord- 
ing to  act  of  parliament  and  the  cott' 
tuetudit^s  regnif  such  act  was  or  was  not 
illegal.  Tbb  mere  form  of  putting  the 
question  mieht  suffice  to  show  that  it  was 
not  confinea,  and  could  not  be  confined, 
to  the  present  case  alone.  Out  of  this  a 
further  consideration  naturally  arose,  and 
that  was,  whether  anv  queen  consort  of 
the  realm  vras  to  hold  tne  privile^  of  hav- 
ing her  name  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  church,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
king*s  douncil. 

Referring,  therefore,  to  what  the  right 
hon.  eentleman  had  suggested  as  an  insu- 
perable difficulty,  it  resulted,  that  it 
would  be  a  mere  fallacy  to  argue  this  case 
on  those  individual  circumstances  which 
might  seem  to  constitute  it  an  isolated 
and  particular  question ;  if  the^  did  not, 
in  truth,  embrace  the  whole  point  under 
consideration,  and  become,  as  such,  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken  hito  the  discussion. 
It  was,  dierefore,  that  he  took  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
those  peculiar  facts  (and  God  knew  they 
had  been  sufficiently  calamitous  ones!), 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  an  omission 
had  been  directed  to  be  made  of  this  de- 
scription ;  they  were  to  decide  upon  a 
right  which  had  existed  for  three  cen- 
turies, ever  since  the  first  use  of  a  reform- 
ed Liturgy ;  they  were  to  decide  the  (}ues* 
tion,  whether  the  legal  and  constitutional 
usage  should  be  violated  by  doing  in  this 
case  what  must  endanger  all  other  laws 
and  usages  of  the  realm.  He  had  already 
stated,  that,  since  the  time  of  the  Re- 
gency, he  had  met  with  no  one  question 
whatever,  so  considerable  and  so  important 
as  this.  They  should  remember,  that 
they  were  called  on  to  decide  a  question 
of  a  civil  nature^ — ^no  less  an  one,  than 
whether  that  privilege,  which  for  three 
centuries  had  been  supposed  to  attach, 
not  to  the  natural  person  of  the  Queen, 
but  to  her  exalted  public  station  and  cha- 
racter, was,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  privy 
council?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
Queen  Consort  of  these  kingdoms  was  to 
be  exalted  or  degraded  at  their  mere  will 
and  pleasure  ?  Presuming,  not  that  his 
humble  labours  could  benefit  the  House 
— presumiufip,  not  that  his  information 
could  enlignten  honourable  gentlemen, 
but  presuming  to  ofi^er  his  own  mature 
and  unbiassed  opinion,  he  now  took  the 
liberty  of  accusing  his  nia|esty*s  nunutera 
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of  having  made  an  order,  upon  the  12th 
of  February  last,  which  was  grossly  illegal. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
manfully  come  forward  that  night,  and 
lor  whose  personal  character  no  man  en- 
tertained a  more  sincere  respect  and  con* 
dderation  than  himself,  had  thought  pro- 
per to  apply  the  epithets  of  **  milk  and 
water"  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  he  could  promise  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  should  not  hare  to 
complain  of  him  for  making  use  of  lan- 
guage of  that  descri  ption.  The  right  hon, 
gentleman,  in  an  argument,  which,  to  be 
sure,  appeared  rather  absurd,  had  stated, 
that  that  noble  lord  might  have  been  a 
little  more  severe  on  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. For  his  own  part,  he  must  say, 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  use  language 
quite  so  subservient.  He  was  sure,  that 
the  right  hon*  eentleman  knew  the  per- 
sonal respect  which  he  entertained  for 
him  ;  and,  without  meaning  any  offence 
to  him,  he  begged  to  repeat,  that  he 
would  take  especial  care  to  avoid  the 
char^  of  not  stating  his  opinion  with  as 
much  strength  and  plainness  as  the  forms 
of  the  House  would  allow. 

In  that  view  of  the  case,  he  did  assert, 
that  so  far  as  his  humble  opinion  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  put  the  question 
upon  the  ground  of  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency ;  but  he  was  disposed  to  put  it 
upon  the  plain  and  broad  ground  of  ille- 
gality. His  argument  was,  that  the  act 
was  an  undoubted  contradiction  to  the 
ancient  and  unquestionable  privil^e  in 
dispute,  as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  He  was  little  disposed  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  detail  of  facts 
which  must  be  known  to  all  honourable 
gentlemen  too  well  to  need  repetition; 
but  some  short  data  there  were  which  it 
was  material  to  notice.  He  did  not  mean 
to  dispute,  what  no  man  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  his  country  would  dispute, 
that  after  the  Reformation,  the  supremacy, 
in  all  ecclesiastical  regulations,  was  vested 
in  the  king  as  head  of  the  church.  Nei- 
ther did  he  dispute,  that  in  the  ragn  of 
Henry  VIH,  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
regulating  the  service  of  the  church  as  it 
pleased.  He  would  not  weary  the  House 
with  a  train  of  historical  references :  it 
waa  sufficient  to  know,  that  prior  to  that 
period,  the  direction  and  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs  had  been  entirely 
under  the  see  of  Rome.  Subsequently 
to  this  period,  this  whole  system  had  been 
altered  and  reversed^  and  ecclesiastjcal 
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government  had  been  intermingled  and 
identified  with  the  civil  ordinances  of  the 
state.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl,  a 
Liturgy  founded  upon  these  principles  of 
alteration  was  established.  1  n  succeeding 
reigns,  various  acts  of  parliament  were  pas- 
sed; which,  from  time  to  time,  made  the 
Liturffy  of  the  church,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  it,  matters  of  civil  regulation.' 
In  other  words — and  this  was  important  to 
observe — ^the  church  was  made  a  part  of 
the  state,  and  the  state  a  part  of  the  church. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
particularly  adverting  to  these  different 
statutes ;  all  this  was  undoubtedly  origi- 
nally the  effect  of  the  Reformation :  tne 
Litnrgy  roieht  thus  be  said  to  have  been 
established  by  the  Reformation.  In  sub- 
sequent reigns  it  was,  indeed,  altered ; 
thus  it  was  altered  by  queen  Mury. . 
After  that  period,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  it  was  reduced  into  pretty  nearly 
the  same  form  in  which  it  existed  at  pre- 
sent. Thus  it  continued  until  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  In  that  reign  it  was  well 
known,  that  the  political  dissension  which 
existed,  arose  from  religous  as  well  as  a 
civil  feeling.  The  Litnrgy  of  the  church, 
which  was  thus  originated  under  Edward 
Yf,  came  to  be  reviewed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I ;  and  bv  the  ciril  and  religious 
authorities  of  his  cfay  some  partial  changes 
were  effected  in  it,  of  that  slight  nature  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded. 

Thus  fiir  it  had  been  necessary  to  make 
mention  of  historical  facts;  and  these 
brought  us  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  And  here  it  was  proper  to  remind 
them,  that  the  church  and  state  were  now 
to  all  intents  and  puriMwes  to  be  consi- 
dered as  mingled  ana  coniiected;  the 
church,  and  all  parts  of  the  church  go- 
vernment, being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
state  itself;  the  kmg,  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  was  the  head  of  the 
state  also.  The  union  of  these  two  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  fact,  that  after  the 
Reformation,  yerjr  different  regulations  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  were  adopted ;  be- 
cause they  were  not  ordered  as  theretofore 
by  theauthority  of  the  pope,  but  subjected 
to  civil  authority  by  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  Liturgy  was 
established  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the 
regulations  and  enactments  ordained  and 
provided  by  that  statute,  and  by  all  others 
made  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object, 
became  of  equal  effect,  validity,  legality, 
and  strength,  and  were  as  much  binding, 
and  exacted  equal  obedience)  as  any  other 
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act!  of  parliament  whatever.  He  took 
upoR  himself  to  say,  with  great  deference 
and  humility,  that  he  had  now  proved  his 
portion;  namely,  that  these  regulations 
of  a  civil  nature  were  those  which  made 
the  church  part  of  the  state.  He  had 
already  said,  the  king  was  head  of  the 
church.  Referring,  indeed,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI,  it  might  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  he  might 
have  governed  and  regulated  its  ordinances 
of  his  own  authority  alone»  even  supposing 
no  acts  of  parliament  bad  intervened ; 
but  that  was  not  the  caw  now.  Leaving 
the  question  of  prerogative  alone,  suffi- 
cient was  shown  to  prove,  that  it  was  at 
least  controlled  by  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment in  this  case ;  and  enough  was  also 
•hown  to  prove,  that  the  rejpilations  of  the 
church  were  part  of  the  avil  law  of  the 
country,  and  were  to  be  governed  by  that 
law  as  well  as  by  any  other  matter. 

Allowing  the  king,  therefore,  to  be 
the  head  of  the  church  (and  God  knew 
l^e  had  no  wish  to  impair  one  tittle  of  his 
prero^tives  in  that  character  1 ),  the  next 
question  was,  whether  acts  of  parliament 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Reformation 
bad  not  curtailed  them.  Let  no  man  sup- 
pose here,  that  he  was  fora  moment  deny- 
ing the  plenary  powers  of  tRfe  Crown-^ 
powers  which  it  undoubtedly  possessed ; 
put  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  show 
in  what  instances  those  plenary  powers, 
which  might  formerly  have  been  exercised 
by  the  &own,  ha^  been  since  lost  and 
confused,  by  the  Crown  itself  having  dele- 
gated them  to  parliament,  though  origi- 
nally they  were  its  own.  He  had  already 
•hown  in  what  way  the  Liturgy  was  framed 
and  subsequeiitly  modulated ;  the  ex^en- 
cies  of  the  times  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
certain  re^traiaiug  statutes.  It  was  well 
known,  .to  all  who  heard  him,  that  the 
Covenanters^  and  others  of  the  puritanical 
party,  updertook  to  revise  particular  parts, 
nipt  oiil^  of  the  civil,  bu^  also  of  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  state.  At  that 
tiiTi^,'  .divisions  pervaded  the  whole  king- 
doDi  of  the  same  nature;  and,  consequently, 
in  the  year  1661,  it  was  resolved,  to  e»ta^ 
bjfish  a  liturgy,  that  should  upite  as  close- 
ly as  possible,  all  religious  parties  in  liie 
state,  and  make  them  submit  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  state's  authority.  The 
purpose  was».  not  so  much  to  make  out  a 
form  of  Liturgy  ^hich  should  unite  all 
men  in  any  universal  form  of  beliefy  but 
to  settle,  and  ensure  to  al,l  the  component 
piirta  of  the  statCi  w  /w'u  <c<^4ur«  • 
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legal  recognition  of  all  the  civil  part*  of 
the  eoclenastical  institutiona  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  man  who  maturely 
considered  the  subject,  but  would  coucedq 
to  him  this  proposition — that  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  waat 
that  church  and  state  should  be  iii  all  rea- 
pects  mixed ;  so  that  you  might  mix  up* 
as  it  were,  allegiance  to  the  church  and 
state,  and  seciire  the  same  obedience  to 
the  latter  as  was  already  required  to  the 
former.  Such  was  the  principle  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended, that  a  civil  and  a  religious  rebel- 
lion, which  had  so  long  rageds  should  qq| 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  establi$b-r 
ment.  It  was  to  the  evils  of  dissension 
that  the  Actof  Uniformity  addressed  itself. 
There  were  subaequent  actst  the  due  per-i 
formance  of  which  were  also  provided  foiv 
by  tliat  statute.  Accordingly,  there  waa 
to  be  found  in  the  Liturgy,  a  recognitioii 
of  the  authority  of  the  king,  of  the  pre- 
lates, of  the  privy  council,  of  the  magia^ 
tracy,  and  everjii  oth^r  component  part  of 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  country.  He 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Hq«sq 
to  the  effect  of  that  act.  The  Liturgy  of 
the  church  being  thus  settled  and  ^ta« 
blished,  was  annexed  to  the  act,  and 
authenticated  under  the  great  seal,  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  part  ai»d  par-) 
eel  of  the  Act  of  Umformity.  It  was  aa 
much  a  part  of  the  act,  as  if  it  had  been 
written  m  the  parliament  roll,  andtrao- 
scribed  from  that  roll  into  the  statute 
book*  This  was  a  point*  which  hye  appre?. 
bended,  neither  the  Attorqejr  General,  nor 
any  gentleman  conversant,  wUh  the  la^  of 
the  quastion,  cowld  disput^.  The  Liturgy* 
then,  was  to  be  copsidei^  as  virtoaily 
and  substantially  part  of  the  act  of  parliar 
ment ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  only  in  conse- 
Quence  of  i^  length,  that  the  whole  of 
the  church  service  was  not  eoroUed,  and 
printed  amopg  tha  statutes.  The  actdi-v 
rected,  that  the  Litui^  thus  identified 
with  it  should  be  printed,  and  canied  into 
effect;  and  that  21  copies  of  it  shpuld  be 
daposUed  in  the  Towei  of  liondm*  and 
various  other  i:epoaitorias  of  publvc  docu^. 
orients.  The  liturgy  ib»%  established, 
could  undergo  n^  cbaage  uolesp  there 
v^ere  some  oiange  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formi^,  veserving  a  p9»er  to  make  suph 
alteraUim*  It  waa  clear,  that  the  Crown 
had  no.  power  to  alter  ov  a4d  to  any  part 
of  the  Uturgy,  as  it  rala|ed  to  faith  and 
doctriae ;  m^  a  cpousia  pv  a  word  coold 
biil«l^^u»  wy  pnv«r  «k  eplkKl.    Hpik 
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far  then,  ^d  the  power  of  alteratidn  ex- 
tend ?  He  would  read. to  the  Honse,  the 
very  ibort  clause  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
it«eif ;  which  was,  bethought,  soexpreu 
in  terms,  as  that.it  could  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  any  hon«  gentleman  upon 
the  question  before  them: 

**  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
in  all  those  prayers,  litanies,  and  collects, 
which  do  in  any  way  relate  to  the  king, 
queeq,  or  royal  progeny,  the  names  be 
altered  aod  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fitted  to  the  present  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  lawful  authority*" 

These  were  the  words  of  the  act.  Now, 
it  was  singular,  that  if  more  was  intended 
than  to  change  the  name  to  George  or 
Frederick,  to  Anne  or  Caroline,  that  the 
franJersof  that  act  should  not  have  thought 
of  inserting  the  word  **  omit,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect*  The  vocabulary  of 
the.  Bnglish  language  was  nearly  as  full 
and  perfect  at  that  time  as  it  was  at  the 

S resent  dw ;  and  yet,  how  happened  it, 
lat  sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  Clarendon, 
and  the  other  learned  men  who  had  drawn 
up  the  act,  with  all  the  copia  verborum 
which  the  language  presented,  should  not 
have  hit  upon  a  word  which  would  hear 
the  construction  of  expunge,  or  omit,  or 
leave  out  ?  But  th^  had  done  no  sudi 
thing.  Th^  merely  left  it  **  to  be  altered 
and  changed,"  as  he  had  just  read.  How 
^am^it  td  pass,  that  it  was  not  stated,  if 
anch  was  ever  intended,  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  omit  the 
name  of  her  majesty  or  the  royal  fimoily  .^ 
How  came  it  to  pass,  that  after  all  the 
revisions  which  this  subject  had  undergone 
by  parliament,  by  the  convocation,  and 
by  tae  twelve  learned  lawyers— «how  came 
iC  he  asked*  to  pass,  that  if  such  a  power 
as  that  now  assumed  weiB  ever  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  all  these  high  authoritiea 
should  have  concurred— not  ia  putting  in 
the  word  **  expunge,"  or  "  omit,"  bat  in 
merely  inserting  Uiese  wordsr^**  To  be 
altered  and  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fitted  to  the  present  occasion  accord^ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  lawful  authority  V 
Wa»  «Qy  bononiable  gentleman  wtpixei 
iocmatmd*  that  attbeperiodof  the  leestxw 
ration,  wbe^k  the  throne  was  to  be  re^ 
slored  |o  all  its  dignity  and  splendor,  it 
ooold  bein  the  contemplation  ot  the  legis- 
]at,«re  to  pass  an.  act  m  which  a  power 
naatQbeenwtedto  dearadetibe  queen? 
Fjoam  the  Hefermatipa  dowAtp  the  period 
oC.pmbg  thft  Act.  ot  V$ibma^,,  ti» 
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names  of  queens  consort  had  been  unip 
formly  inserted  in  the  Lituigv.  Cathe^ 
rine,  the  queen  consort  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  in  the  Liturgy;  the  queen 
consort  of  Charles  the  First  was  in  the 
Liturgy;  and  the  principal  of  reinstatement 
and  reidintegration  had  been  constantly 
acted  upon,  through  the  whole  period  oiF 
time  which  intervened  between  the  Reform 
mation  and  the  reigD  of  Charles  U.  There 
was  another  argument,  which  operated 
very  forcibly  upon  his  mind,  though  he 
did  not  know  how  it  might  strike  other 
gentlemen.  At  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  tins  act,  Charles  II,  was  not  marne£ 
and  a  blank  was  left  in  one  collect  for 
the  name  of  the  queen  ;  leaving  it  pei^ 
fectly  to  be  understood  that  it  was  to 
staod  pro  re  naia  for  the  insertion  of  the 
queen  ooosort's  name  when  the  king  should 
marry ;  and  not  only  was  the  blank  left 
for  the  name,  but  also  for  the  titles ;  attd» 
in  fact,  after  the  marriage  of  the  king^ 
some  copies  of  the  book  6f  Common-prayer 
had  the  blank  filled  up  and  the  name  of 
her  majesty  the  queen  consort  inserted. 
He  did  not  know  how  this  might 
strike  others  ;  hot  it  struck  him  beyond 
all  donbt,  that  the  intention  was,  that 
according,  to  the  act,  the  name  of  the 
Queen  must  be  necesaarily  inserted*  This 
just  brouffht  the  case  of  the  Liturgy  as  it 
stood  in  ue  preceding  reignsu  They  had 
one  uninterrupted  course  from  this  time 
down  to  the  reign  of  George  I;  and 
in  this  period,  would  any  one  attempt  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  the  ccmsuetudo  regmt 
They  had  the  proof  of  the  constant  prae» 
ticeof  three  centuriw  ;  and  bethought, 
that  a  constant  custom  for  three  oentnrica 
waa  fully  sufficient  to  establish  a  prescript* 
tive  right.  And  who  were  th^  who  du* 
puted  this  usage ;  who  were  th^  whode* 
nied  this  presumptive  right  ?  They  were 
those  from  whom  he  should  never  hav« 
thought,  that  the  infraction  of  a  ]ong^-esta» 
blished  uaage  would  have  come.  Who 
could  have  expected  from  the  present 
antifFadicaladministmtion,  from  this  mor 
nardiical  admirastratioiw-they  who  mand 
ont  of  doors  were  an  loud  in  combatiag 
ev4ry  thing  like  reform  or  change^  who 
trembled  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  least  de« 
viation  from  any  and  every  long«esta» 
blished  custom  ;<'--^who,  he  asked,  could 
have  expeoled  that  snch  a  violation  of  the 
constant  practice  of  three  centuries  would 
have  come  from  them?  What  was  it,  that 
was  i  n  ,the  preaent  day  mow  ardently  anp* 
ported  by  tbia  anIi-rradicaU  aati«refi>M» 
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tnonarchical  administration}  than  avenerap 
tion  for  what  was  termed  the  ancient 
iiiage  of  the  country  f  And  yet  it  was 
from  this  same  quarter  that  they  now 
found  an  attack  upon  the  undisturbed 
practice  of  three  centuries  !  What  was  it 
that  was  more  anxiously  looked  to  by  all 
ranks  than  ancient  customs  ?  Uponwhat 
did  the  privileges  of  that  House  rest? 
Upon  the  eonsuetudo  pariiamentL  Upon 
wnat  did  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
depend  ?  The  jus  corona.  Upon  what 
^e  privileges  of  the  Lords?  Usage.  Upon 
whaty  in  a  word*  did  some  of  the  best  and 
dearest  rights  which  men  enjoyed  in  this 
country  depend  ?  Usage.  And  now  we 
were  to  take  from  the  present  monarchical 
administration  the  doctrine,  that  usage 
the  most  ancient,  was  to  be  abolished  at 
their  discretion  !  In  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  this  anti-radical,  monarchical  ad- 
ministration, those  men,  who,  as  he  bad 
said,  were  shocked  at  the  least  word  that 
whispered  change  or  reform,  the  House 
was  now  called  upon,  without  any  argu- 
ment or  any  precedent,  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  three  centuries.  -  [Hear, 
near].  He,  in  his  humble  situation  in 
life,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  radicals ;  he  had  ever 
deprecated  their  wild  and  visionary  schemes 
of  reform ;  he  had  looked  on  public  af- 
fairs with  an  eye  as  active,  as  ardent,  and 
pentevering as  many  men;  and  he  had 
held  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  all  violent  reformers;  and 
ms  sentiments  with  respect  to  them  were 
still  unchanged.  He  begged  to  ask  them, 
as  an  humble  individual,  for  he  liked  to 
be  consistent — [cheers  from  the  ministe- 
rial benches].  He  did  not  feel  annoyed, 
nor  would  he  be  put  down  by  the  cKeers 
of  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends.  *He 
knew  well  from  what  cause  thev  pro- 
ceeded :  he  would  repeat,  that  he  liked  to 
be  cooustent ;  and  be  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  lord  who  was  so  strongly  opposed 
to  every  thing  like  change  or  innovation, 
upon  what  principle  or  precedent  it  was, 
that  he  would  attempt  to  justify  the  abo- 
lition of  the  constant  practice  of  diree 
centuries?  It  was  not  from  the  noble 
lord  that  he  expected  such  an  example : 
but  when  he  did  set  it,  bethought,  at  least, 
that  some  argument,  founded  upon  reason 
and  practice,  should  be  urged  to  justify  it. 
It  was  this  violent,  aud  he  would  say,  ille- 
gal conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that  bad  placed  him  (Mr. 
Wetherell,  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
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then  stood  in  opposition  to  all  the  measures 
adopted  against  the  Queen.  He  main-* 
tained,  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  pursued  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  from  the  first  introduction  of 
the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  had  been 
a  series  of  monstrous  and  unjustifiable 
innovations  on  the  constitution.  If  the 
noble  lord  had  not  been  guilty  of  these 
aggressions  on  the  constitution  ;  if  he 
had  not  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  security  of  the  monarchy, 
he  should  still  have  given  him  his  support, 
and  not  have  stood  there  his  determined 
enemy  in  every  thing  which  respected  the 
measures  against  the  Queen.  From  the 
moment  that  the  Queen's  name  was  ille- 

Eslly  and  unjustifiably  ]eft  out  of  the 
iturgy,  from  the  moment  that  the  illegal 
and  fatal  order  of  the  I2th  of  February 
took  away  all  chance  of  a  fcur  trial,  he 
had  placed  himself,  and  would  continue 
to  place  himself,  in  opposition  to  every 
measure  of  ministers  founded  upon  it. 

After  the  date  to  which  he  had  already 
referred,  he  would  now  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  whatever 
there  were  of  precedents  for  this  unjust 
proceeding.  He  could  not,  of  course,  pre- 
sume to  guess  what  new  field  of  research 
might  be  opened,  or  what  unexpected 
powers  of  eloqnence«iight  be  displayed 
by  the  distinguished  persons  who  formed 
the  present  administration  ;  but  there 
was  one  topic  which  he  might  venture  to 
anticipate  as  likely  to  be  urged  on  this 
occasion ;  he  alluded  to  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  Consort  of  George  1. 
That  monarch  ascended  the  throne  in 
1714;  and  for  eighteen  years  previous 
to  that  period,  the  princess  of  Zell  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  Hanover ;  she  breathed 
her  last  in  the  same  dungeon  in  which  she 
had  been  confined  foreighteen  years.  She 
was  never  mentioned  in  any  public  docu- 
ment, or  upon  any  public  occasion,  as  the 
queen  of  George  I ;  and  even  her  name 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  index  to  Tin- 
dal's  History.  She  was  never,  in  any  way, 
recognised  as  queen,  nor  did  her  name 
ever  appear  in  any  state  paper  or  address 
to  the  king,  or  in  any  document,  public 
or  private.  But  this  was  not  all ;  George 
I.  was  actually  divorced  from  his  queen, 
and  tJbis  was  sufficiently  established  in 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who 
was  minister  at  the  time.  It  was  idle  and 
contemptible,  therefore,  to  adduce  as  a  pre- 
cedent, the  case  of  ati  absentee  and  a  pri- 
soner, who  wiw  not  only  never  recognised 
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u  queen,  but  between  whom^  and  the 
king,  the  conjugal  relation  was  dissolved 
by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  judicature.    If 
any  person  had  a  right  to  be  considered  as 
the  queen  consort  of  George  the  First,  it 
was  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  and  not  the 
princess  of  Zeil ;  for  a  left-handed  mar- 
riage, as  it  was  termed  by  the  German 
jurisconsults,  had  been  solemnized    be- 
tween the  duchess  and  that  monarch.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  German 
law  to  know  what  was  the  exact  nature  of 
such  marriages ;  but  he  believed,  a  left- 
handed  marriage  was  that  which  was  con- 
tracted between  a  person  of  rank  and  one 
below  his  own  digmty ;  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  an  ordinary  marriage  was, 
that  it  left  the  woman  the  control  and  pos- 
session of  her  own  personal  property    If, 
then,  at  his  accession,  any  individual  was 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  consort  of 
George  I,  it  was  the  duchess  of  Kendal, 
to  whom  he  was  so  married,  and  not  the 
princess  of  Zell.    Looking,  then,  at  this 
most  wretched  rag  of  a  precedent,  who 
was  it,   he  asked,  'thai  understood  the 
history  of  his  country,  or  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  common  sense,  could  at- 
tempt to  support  by  it,  the  measure  which 
his  majesty's  monarchical  ministers  had 
adopted  ?     He  would  maintain,  that  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  attempt  to  rely 
upon  such  a  case.    The  House  had  now 
before  them   the    invariable  eonsuetudo 
regni  down  to  the  present  time ;  for  the 
case  which  he  had  just  disposed  of  could 
not  for  an  instant  be  looked  upon  as  an 
exception.    They  had  that  constant  cus- 
tom   before    and  since    the   period    of 
George  I ;  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  as 
to  the  custom,  it  would  be  fully  removed 
by    the  act  of  parliament.    He  would 
now  remind  the  House  of  another  point 
which  bore  on  the  subject.    The  rights 
of  the  Queen  were  hers,  not  as  attached 
to  her  person,  but  to  her  political  charac- 
ter.   By  the  common  law,  she  had  in  this 
character,  rights  and  privileges,  equipo- 
lent  with  those  of  the  king.    She  had 
besides,  all  the  legal  privileges  of  zfemme 
eeuie,  not  from  the  jus  marUif  but  be- 
longing to  her  character  as  Queen  Consort. 
8he  had  also  considerable  patronage,  and 
a  right  to  exact  from  all  suojects  the  same 
liomage  that  was  paid  to  the  king  himself. 
These  privil^es  were  hers  immutably  and 
indelibly.    Iney  weoe  not  in  the  power 
pT  the  king  to  g\ve  or  to  take  away.    But 
if  the  king  had  by  lawt  the  power  of  de- 
pri^ng  her  of  apy  of  these— if  he  could  of 
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his  authority  say,  that  his  subjects  should 
not  pay  any  marks  of  respect  to  her  per- 
son— if  he  could  prevent  them  from  kiss- 
ing her  hand  or  order  them  not  to  respect 
her  person-— if  any  of  these  things  could 
be  leeally  done  by  his  majesty,  then  he 
should  think,  that  his  majesty  might  also 
be  in  some  manner  justified  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy.     But^ 
when  he  found  that  the  converse  of  all 
these  was  true,  he  thought,  that  the  con- 
verse of  the  argument  must  be  also  true. 
He  again  asked,  how  ministers,  how  any 
men  in   their  senses,  could  admit  (ana 
they  must  admit  it  in  order  to  support 
the  ground  they  had  taken),  that  the  king 
could  not  legally  do  any  of  the  things 
which  he  had  just  mentioned,  and  at  the 
same  time  contend,  that  he  could  strike 
her  piajesty's  name  out  of  the  Liturgy  ? 
How,  then,  did  it  come  to  pass,  that  his 
majesty  had  the  power  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  in  the  other ;  the  one  privilegu 
(that  of  the.  Liturgy),  as  he  had  shown, 
belonging  to  her  majesty  at  much  in  right 
of  her  character  as  Queen,  as  any  of  the 
others  ?   How  did.it  happen,  that  by  com- 
mon law  he  could  not  take  away  the  name 
of  Queen,  and  yet,  that  be  could  abolish 
the  rights    of   that  character?  Looking 
at  the  question  in  a  legal  point  of  riew«- 
and  in  that  view  he  had  given  it  bis  most 
serious  consideration — the  thing  appeared 
to  him  so  plain  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt   But  his  own  opinion  was 
not  the  only  one  upon  which  .he  rested. 
He  had  put  the  question  to  men  of  un- 
questioned   legal    knowledge— men  not 
less  eminent  for  information  than  sound 
judgment — men  connected  with  no  party« 
and  of  course  not  biassed  by  partial  views; 
and  every  one  of  them  bad  concurred  in 
stating,  that  the  text  of  the  statute  left 
no  ambiguity,  but  that  combined  with 
the  general  usage  of  three  centuries,  the 
case  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt*    They 
concluded,  that  the  law  and  the  cufttom 
were  decisive;  and  that  therefore,  the  ex- 
punging of  her  majesty's  name  from  the 
Liturgy  by  the    privy  council,  was  in 
every  sense,  illegal.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  cheers  which  he  had  heard  from  g&^ 
tlemeu  on   the   ministerial .  side  of  the 
House— cheers  which  he  set  to  the  account 
of  the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give  on 
this  occasion — ^he  would  a^ain  ask  this 
anti-radical,  monarchical  administration^ 
what  it  was,  that  they  had  urged  in  de* 
fence  of  this  violation  of  the  law,  and  the 
Cilttopi  of  the  qouotry  ?    Let  them  look 
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MMemore  ttthedansein  tlie  Act  of  Uhh 
Ibmiitir.  Now,  m  an  humble  iMlindiul, 
lie  tagged  to  ask  hn  majeBty's  aDti-radii« 
<■!,  nioflarchioal  miniBtera,  amidst  the 
ebcrn  c^  Uietr  friends,  whether,  if  the 
Mime  of  ^e  Queen  might  he  left  out  by 
th^  order  of  the  privy  ooaocil,  under 
(Ir  authority  of  this  act,  the  name  of  the 
kiag  might  not  also  be  omitted  by  the 
•ame  authority  ?  Might  it  be  permitted 
to  a  plain  man  to  ask  this  monarchical 
aAninistration,  whether,  by  this  same  au- 
thority, they  might  not  kare  out  the  head 
^  the  church -*he  who  would  lose  the 
Aroae  if  he  married  a  Papist?  As  a 
plain  man  he  begged  to  ask  them,  whether 
Ibey  would  contend  (and  they  must  con- 
lend  tt,  in  order  to  support  their  argu- 
ment), that  by  the  aathorit^  of  this 
act,  tiiev  would  be  justified  m  leaving 
out  of  the  Liturgy,  the  bishops,  the  privy 
council,  and  the  other  public  aathorities 
who  were  there  mentioned,  as  directed 
by  the  act?  He  presumed,  that  no  one 
tNmId  contend,  that  the  king,  the  privy 
eittncil,  the  bishops  and  othen,  could 
be  kept  out  by  this  act.  Why  then,  he 
deasanded,  was  the  name  of  the  Queen 
almie  to  be  omitted  ?  Did  the  act  gt^ 
tbe  power  of  omitting  that  name  and  no 
other  ?  The  argument  was  absurd.  Tbe 
litwrgy,  in  efiect,  as  .far  m  the  name  of 
ftie  Oioeen  was  coocertied,  was  m  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  what  it  was  in  that  of  Charles 
H  X  ond  tboogh  Henrietta^  the  queen  of 
Clmrh»  I,  was  higMy  unpopular,  no 
power  was  attempted  to  be  given  of  ex- 
cluding her  name  from  the  Litaigjr*  It 
^ma  not  left  in  the  power  of  a  la^ion  of 
a  court  to  put  her  in,  or  a  faction  out  of 
oourt  to  put  her  out.  Ibe  House  of  Com- 
mons impeached  the  queen  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  ycft  they  did  not  afterwards 
tbiak  of  such  an  enedieot  as  the  expunge 
iog  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy  any 
more  than  that  of  the  king.  0ut  he 
thon^it,  it  was  unnecessary  to  press- this 
part  of  his  subject  fitrtKer  upon  the 
House. 

Be^sDuklnot  but  observe,  how  difPevent 
wm  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
r<Mh)  upon  this  occasion,  from  that  pnr- 
s«fd  by  Mr.  Pitt  m  the  ease  of  the  re« 
Ifency :  lUifteHd  of  proceedinf^  to  act  at 
once,  he  went  into  the  question  4Df  pre- 
Mdtents,  nnd  all  those  which  bore  upon 
the  subject  were  produced  andexamined. 
Instead  of  consnlti«g  Aie  ptrvy  oouncil 
ooly>  itistead  of  meeting  a  demand  for 
inquiry   by   the  pvemM  ^uei^on,   ho 


did  what  was  his  duty— a  committee  to 
search  for  precedents  was  appointed,  he 
produced  all  tbe  documents  which  were 
necessary,  and  laid  them  before  the  House. 
This  was  fair  and  open.  But  wl»t  a 
contrast  to  this  was  tne  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord !  Now,  looking  to  tbe  act  of 
parliament,  unlem  it  was  supposed,  thot 
a  court  of  censure  was  intended  to  be 
placed  over  the  Queen— unlem  it  was 
wished  to  l^new  the  odioos  court  of  com^^ 
mission — ^unlew  such  an  iniquitous  tri« 
bunal  was  to  be  established — ^whatdid 
they  do  bv  consenting  to  the  present  mcoF* 
sure  ?  They  uIIowmI  the  privy  council 
the  power  of  excluding  her  majesty's 
name,  without  charge,  without  ezamina* 
tion,  without  trial  I  No ;  <«  ocfma  ttt  ;** 
it  was  done;  and  because  it  was  done,  it 
was  meant  to  be  supported  as  irretrievable; 
The  establishment  of  such  a  precedent 
was  most  dangerous;  and  might  be  most 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Thesr 
might,  according  to  this  principle,  at  any 
time  expunge  the  name  of  a  Queen  with« 
out  any  reason  amigned ;  and  though  it 
was  possible  that  such  a  case  as  this  might 
never  again  occur,  yet,  by  assenting  to  it* 
now  that  it  had  oocuned,  a  general  priiH 
ciple  was  laid  down,  by  which,  at  any 
future  time,  the  Queen  might  be  the  vic« 
tim  of  a  faction  at  court,  and  deprived  of 
all  the  privileges  of  royalty.  The  prin-^ 
crple,  he  contended,  was  absurd,  m  it 
was  now  supported ;  but  it  was  worse-^ 
it  was  highly  illegal  and  unconstitutional^ 
Were  the  Houife,  he  asked,  prepared  to 
sanction  a  precedent  teeming  with  soeb 
frfghtftil  ^consequences?  Were  they  pre* 
pared  to  set  an  example  by  which,  at  any 
time,  a  queen  who  might  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  unpopular  at  court,  was  to 
be  left  unprotected  to  the  fury  of  her 
eaemies,  and  deprived  without  trial  ?  K 
might  be  mad,  that  the  present  was  a  case 
in  which  moral  conduct  was  oancemod ; 
but  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  such  a 
question  ?  If  once  they  gave  a  dascnetiOD 
to  ministers,  they  would,  in  allowiog 
them  a  particular  eimmple;  eatablish  a 
mostdangepous 'general  pimciple— aprin-^ 
ctpdebv  which  every  attriibnte  of  Toyaky 
would  become  precariaua.  He  felt,  Ibal 
he  had  too  longoceufied  the  attention  \M 
the  House.  [Hems  hear.]  He  was  will* 
iagtohaivethistriodh^aayteit;  andby 
wfaatooever  tert  it  won  tried,  it  woold  be 
found  equally  injdrioai,  and  opposed  fo 
the  doe  admiuftttiutibn  of  law  and  tba 
itriot privciplesof' jimtict;    It Mgbt^' o« 
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Ifie  present  occasiony  sehre  the  purposeB 
of  a  faction  at  court ;  but  history  furnish- 
ed' them  with  examplesof  the  purposes  to 
which  faction  might  convert  such  prece- 
dents* She  who  was  the  object  of  conrt 
Airour  to  daj  might  be  sacrificed  as  its 
victim  to-morrow;  and  it  shonid  be  re- 
collected, that  her  majesty  was  once  the 
object  of  the  favour  and  respect  of  those 
by^a  great  portion  of  whom  she  was  now 
most  vehemently  opposed. 

He  had  viewed  this  question  generally ; 
he  had  looked  at  it  as  a  question  of  law— 
a»  a  question  of  the  discretion  which  might 
be  vested  in  a  government ;  and  in  every 
Tiew  whicb  he  took  of  it,  he  was  con- 
tincedy  that  its  sanction,  on  the  present 
occasion^  would  be  unjust  and  unconsti- 
tutional. He  was  equally  indisposed  to 
S^rd  the  popular  &vour,  or  the  caprice 
a  court ;  the  finronr  of  the  hitter  was  as 
precarious  as  the  arbiirio  papuhris  avray 
described  by  the  p^^tas  belonging  to  the 
people.  If  discretioh,  unlimited  and  tin« 
l^trainedy  were  to  be  admitted  in  decide 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals,  there*  could 
be  no  calculation  of  the  consequences- 
there  could  be  no  security  against  injus- 
tiee»  nor  any  protection  against  the  most 
fnghtful  misgovemraent.  If  they  degrad- 
ed a  Queen  without  law,  or  contrary  to 
-Ae  statutes  that  secured  her  rights  and 
privileges,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
mieht  not  apply  the  same  arbitmry  prin- 
ciple to  the  degradation  of  a  king,  fir 
reason  and  good  sense,  the  same  rule 
might  be  appned  to  both.  He  said  again, 
that  the  proceeding  of  the  privy  council, 
in  striking  her  majesty's  name  .out  ofthe 
liturgy,  and  thus  punishing  fter  witMut 
trial,  and  degrading  lier  a^iust  law,  fixed 
his  mind  in  a  firm^etermmatton  to  oppose 
M  the  measures  which  should  be  built 
upon  this  act  of  injustice,  or  emanate 
fitnn  so  impure  a  source.  The  sub-* 
sequent  proceedings  confirmed  him  in 
^18  rewAqtion ;  and  the  trial,  if  trial 
it  might  be  called,  before  jndicaljtccttserS 
and  senatorial  judges,  but  increased  his 
feeling*  of  aversion  to  the  whole  conduct 
ef  her  enemies.  The  Whole  course  of  pro^ 
Ceeding  was  iHegal  and   unjust     On  a 

Coper  occasion,  he  #ould  prove,  that  the 
ilan  commission,  was  illegal*^thatthe 
mode  in  which  the  evidence  was  collected, 
was  illegal— that  the  conduct  of  the  privy 
council  could  only  be  compared  to  that 
ef  the  star  chamber — and  that,  as  the 
trial  began  in  rottenness  and  injustice,  so 
the  end  had  been  highly  oppressive  and 
VOL.  IV. 
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revdlting.    Ehtertarning  this  opinion,  he 
was  bound  to  oppose  the  conduct  of  mi-' 
nisters,  and  to  denounce  to  the  House  the 
proceedings  of  the  noble  lord.     His  vote, 
thank  God,  was  his  own — his  sentiments 
were  his  own — and  he  would  neither  dis- 
guise their  nature  or  withhold  their  ex- 
pression [Loud  cheering.]     Long  {before 
the    trial    commenced— long  before  the 
threatening  offer  at  St.  Omer,  he  began  to 
feel,  that  ministers  were  misconducting 
themselves    towards   her  majesty;   and, 
feelino*  so,  he  would  have  despised  him- 
self if  he  bad  concealed  his  feeling    The 
result    could    not   but   be   anticipated^ 
Those  subsequent  acts  could  net  but  be 
objectionable  which  were  founded  at  first 
in  gross  illegality  and  monStrouA  injustice. 
Without  any  cause  publicly  assigned-* 
without  any  trial — without  any  authority 
but  the  discretion  of  ministers— her  ma- 
jesty had'  been  dethroned  and  insulted 
before  foreign  nations,  and-  tashiered  in 
the  face  of  the  country.    Nay,  tnere  z  she 
was* told,  that  she  could  not  set  her  foot  in 
the  coontry   of   which  she  was   Queen^ 
without  exposing  herself  to  a  still  more 
dreadful  fate.    The  threatening  letter  of 
the  ministeTs,  handed  to  her  at  St.  Omer, 
contained  at  once  an  infamous  bribe  and 
a  bill  of  impeachment,  to  induce  her  t9 
stay  away,  and  to  deter  her  from  dema&d<J 
ing  her  rights.    The  principle  of  actiou 
disclo&ed  in  this  conduct  was  fit  fbr  the 
reign  of  terror;  itwaabecomibgtheuiost 
oppressive  power   in    the  most  troubled 
times ;  it  was  worthy  of  a  Pagan  state ; 
it  had  no  parallel  irt  Christian  history. 
[^Loud  cheers.]     By  an  illegal  proceed- 
ifig_by  an  act  of  caprice — ^the  ministers 
of  the  6rown  dethroned  and  cashiered  the 
Queen,  and  then  held  out  to  her  a  threat 
of  more  dreadful  punishment,  if  she  ven- 
tured to  visit  the  country  in  which  she 
held  so  high  a  rank,  or  dared  to  claind  the 
privileges  to  which  she  waff  entitled.    In' 
their  threati^ntng  letter  they,  in  effect,  told 
her — *•  We  have  dethrone  you  already; 
we  have  degraded  you  in  the  face'of  Etk- 
rope ;'  but  if  you  venture  to  set  your  foot 
upon  British  gromid,  we  shall  stilt  farthcf^ 
degrade  and  punish  yon.**  "^ 

When  he  saw  piroceedingii  thos  com- 
menced in  rottenness  arid  inj  ustioe,  murked 
at  every  stage  by  new  acts  6f  cruelty  and 
oppression,  hrs  mind  was  fnode  up,  and 
he  was  determined  to  taketiis  stand  against 
them.  If  the  Mil  of  Pains  andTenaltieS, 
of  which  he  was  supposed  to  know  nothing 
— to  which  he  could  scarcely  alludi;>  as 
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being  presented  to  another  House  and 
witbdriiwn— -had  been  brought  down  to 
this  Hoa»e,  he  (Mr.  Wetherell)  must  have 
nioved  an  amendment.  **  This  bill  (he 
^ould  have  laid)  is  entitled,  a  bill  to  de- 
Drive  her  majesty  of  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  Queen  Consort  of  these  realms — 
why,  she  is  already  deprived  of  them  by 
the  privy  council.  It  is  entitled,  a  bill 
to  dethrone  her  majesty— she  has  been 
already  dethroned*  It  is  entitled,  an  act 
to  degrade  the  Queen — but  slie  has  been 
already  degraded  ;  and  why  dethrone  her 
.  who  has  already  been  dethroned,  and  de- 

frade  her  who  has  already  been  degraded  ?*' 
he  privy  council  had  exercised  a  dis- 
cretionary authority  and  passed  a  judicial 
sentence,  and  then  the^  appealed  to  par- 
liament to  sanction  their  authority  and  to 
confirm  their  decision. 

He  conjured  the  House  to  look  upon 
thift  not  as  an  insulated  case — not  as  an 
individual  or  personal  example.  The 
question  was,  whether  a  Queen  Consort, 
without  being  legally  charged  with  any 
crime^.  without  a  oearing  in  her  own  de- 
fence, and  without  the  formality  of  atrial, 
coiUd  be  deprived  of  her  rights  and  pri- 
vileges—could be  degraded  from  her  rank 
bv  a  secret  tribunal — ^by  a  kind  of  star 
cpamber,  which  gave  no  reason  for  its  de- 
ciiion,  and  did  not  summon  the  party  to 
explain  her  conduct  ?  Being  of  opinion 
that  a  precedent  thus  set  might  not 
stop  where  it  began,  but  might  lead  to 
the  moat  mischievous  consequences,  he 
would  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord.  The  opinion  which  he  had  expressed 
was»  that  the  omission  was  totally  illegal ; 
but  he  could  have  no  objection  to  say, 
likewise,  that  it  was  unadvised  and  inex- 
pedient. The  whole  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen  were  of  a  dangerous 
and  irregular  character,  contrary  at  once 
to  the  interests  of  public  order  and  the 
rules  of  righteous  judgment*  A  tribunal 
to  try  the  Queen  lor  onences  unknown  to 
the  law  might  likewise  extend  its  authority 
to  try  a  king ;  and  thus  the  measure  was 
revolutionary  and  mischievous. — ^Thehon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  concluded  by 
thanking  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  he  was  listened  to,  and  declaring, 
that  long  before  the  offer  at  St.  Omer, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  illegality  and  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
Qow  exposed.— The  hon.  and  Id^roed 
member  sat  down,  amidst  toud  and  con- 
tinued cheers. 
Dr.  Docbott  said,  that  the  real  question 
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before  the  House  was,  whether  the  Crowift* 
had  the  power  to  omit  the  Queen*s  name 
in  the  Liturgy.  Upon  this  question,  he 
for  one,  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  in 
the  affirmative,  and  therefore  he  protested 
against  the  inferences  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  for  Oxford  ; 
into  the  extraneous  matter  of  whose  speech 
he  by  no  means  intended,  or  thought  it 
necessary,  to  enter  upon  this  occasion* 
His  hon.  and  learned  iriend  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  immediate  question  be- 
fore the  House,  as  to  the  omission  of  the 
Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy ;  but  had 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  was  illegal  and 
unusual,  nay,  that  the  Crown  was  not 
entitled  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
Liturgy.  He  however,  should  confine 
himself  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  House,  that  the  proceeding 
so  strongly  deprecated  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  neither  unconstitu- 
tional, nor  illegal.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  was  constrained  to  admit,  that  the 
power  of  altering  the  form  of  prayer  was 
in  the  Crown,  because  it  was  enacted  in 
the  20th  of  Henry  the  eighth,  that  the 
king  should  have  all  the  power  and  autho- 
rity in  the  church  which  had  been  assu- 
med by  the  church  of  Rome.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  did  not  know,  that  that 
|)ower  had  been  taken  away.  Was  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  seeing,  that  Henry  8th» 
was  vested  with  that  power,  he  never  ex-, 
ercised  it  ?  The  fact  was,  he  did  exercise 
it.  He  declared,  by  an  order  in  council, 
that  the  bible  should  be  translated  and 
read  in  E^lish.  During  his  reign  there 
wdl  a  coMsnt  exercise  of  that  right. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  power  of 
the  pope  was  restored ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
eighth  was  revived  and  acted  upon.  But 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  there  had 
been  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which  took 
away  the  power  of  the  Crown.  There  waa 
no  act  in  existence  which  took  aw|iy  the 
authority  of  the  Crown ;  on  the  contrary^ 
the  power  of  the  Crown  was  confirmed  by 
the  Idth  and  14th  of  Charles  the  second^ 
called  the  Ad  of  Uniformity.  The  House  , 
would  see<aothinj<  in  that  act  which  took 
away  the  power  of  the  Crown.  It  went  to 
promote  the  power  of  the  Crown,  inas- 
much as  it  imposed  additional  penal- 
ties on  those  who  impugned  the  }>ook  of 
Common  Prayer.  Toe  book  of  Com« 
mon  Prayer  emanated  from  royal  autho- 
rity ;  consequiently  it  increa/sea  and  sup* 
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ported  the  power  of  the  Crown.    Hit  hon. 
mud  learned  friend,   and  the  noble  lord 
who    broosht   the    measure   before   the 
House*  had  relied  upon  some  clause  which 
made  it  legal  to  alter  the  names  of  royal 
persons  in  the  liturgy*    In  the  acts  of 
tJniformity,  which  passed  in  the  rdgns 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  no 
such    clause,    and  yet  alterations  were 
made.    But  then  it  was  said,  it  was  the 
change  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family, 
and  not  the  queen*     He  found  in  those 
chanees  the  names  of  a  king  and  queen, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  persons  related  to 
the  royal  family.    Some  names  had  been 
inserted,  and  others  taken  away.    VHiat 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  Srd  ?    Did 
DOt  his  late  majesty  take  out  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  name  from  the  Liturgy  ? 
His    hon.  and    learned  friend  however, 
said,  that  if  they  left  out  the  name  of  the 
Queen  they  might  leave  out  the  name  of 
the  king.    His  non.  and  learned  friend 
need  not  be  under  any  alarm  on  that  ac- 
count, because  the  king  himself  only  had 
the  power  of  altering  the  names.    It  there- 
fore was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  king 
would  leave  his  own  name  out.    Taking 
the  argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  king 
and  council  had  not  the  power  to  leave 
out  names  in  the  Litnrgr,  he  might  ask 
him,  how  he  accounted  for  the  alteration 
in  the  form  of  prayer  which  had  so  often 
taken  place  ?  Were  not  those  alterations 
made  on  account  of  his  late  Maiestv's  ill- 
ness, and  upon  the  delifery  of  the  Queen  ? 
If  he  had  no  power  to  make  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  liturgy,  ho«»  came  those 
things  to  be  dane,  and  to  be  considered 
legal?  The  learned  doctor  concluded,  by 
b^ging  the  pardon  of  the  House  for 
having  trespassed  on  its  attention.     He 
had  promised,  at  the  outset,  not  to  detain 
them  long,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
express  what  had  occurred  to  him  in  as 
short  a  compass  as  possible. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  begged  leave, 
in  the  first  instance  to  address  himself  to 
the  consistency  of  the  House,  and  to  re- 
mind them  of  whut  occurred  late  in  the 
last  session.  He  appealed  to  the  recol- 
lection of  every  sentleman,  whedier  Uie 
question  of  the  Litur^  was  not  repeat- 
edly under  consideration;  and  whether 
it  was  not,  for  the  last  time  in  that  session, 
discussed  in  conjunction  with  a  motion 
for  an  address  to  her  majesty.  The  leeal 
right  of  the  Queen  to  be  named  in  tne 
Utnrgy,  was  then  hardly  lisped  by  those 
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tongues  which  now  vociferate  with  such 
emphasis,  that  right  which  it  seemed  they 
had  then  abandoned. — In  proof  of  an 
almost  unanimous  opinion  on  that  subject 
(said  Mr.  Martin],   we  voted  an  address 
to  her  majesty,  calling  by  implication  on 
her  majesty  to  acquiesce  in  the  step  taken 
by  the  kingin  council ;  and  by  which  step, 
her  majesty's  name  was  not,  on  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  ordered  for  insertion  in 
the  Liturgy ;  and  preying  her  majesty  to 
be  assured,    that  by  such  conduct  she 
would  be  exalted  in  our  opinion.     I  do 
not  afl^t  to  refute  the  eloquent  expres- 
sions used  by  the  member  for  Bramber 
in  that  address.    I  state  the  import  only. 
To  this  address,   unfortunately,  af^r  in- 
effectual negotiation,  the  Queen  was  re- 
commended  by  some  very  mischievous 
counsellors  to  express  a  firm  but  respect- 
ful dissent.    Thus  stands  the  fact.    It  is 
very  clear  then,   that  in  June  last,   we 
thought  it  not  right  to  call  on  the  king 
to  retrace  his  steps,  or  to  retract  his  opi- 
nion ;   and  in  accordance  with  this  our 
opinion  we  voted  the  address.    Let  me 
ask,  is  it  because  the  Queen  was  then  in- 
fluenced by  counsellors  alike  the 'betray • 
ers  of  her  majesty  and  the  people --4S  it 
for  this  reason,  that  we  are  tot:ompliment 
her  who  rejected  our  interposition,  at  the 
expence  of  the  administration  who  assent- 
ed to  the  proposal  of  a  gentleman  gene- 
rally opposed  to  the  noble  lord  and  iiis 
colleagues  ?— Mr.   M.  said,     that    when 
he  heard  that  address  read,  he  hardly  ex- 
pected, that  without  some  modification, 
nis  majesty's  ministera  would  have  assent* 
ed  to  it.    That  ihey  did  so,  is  to  their 
immortal  honour.    It  was  on  their  parte 
a  peace-offering;  and  is  it  a  just  return 
for  such  conduct  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  noble  lord.    Some 
tbera  be,   who  may  think,  almost  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution,  that  her  majesty's 
exclusion  from  the  Liturgy,  'was  not  call- 
ed for  at  the  time  by  any, strong  state  ne- 
cessity.   Notwithstanding  this,    Mr.  M. 
asserted,  that  even  those  who  are  of  that 
opinion,  mieht  vote  for  the  adjournment, 
which  was  the  previous  question  ;  and  for 
this  reason,   that  by  so  doing,  they  in  no 
way  give  up  their  private  opmion,  though 
they  decline  to  come  to  a  solemn  vole 
directly  expressive  of  that  opinion,  inas- 
much as  such  vote  would,  in  substance, 
convey  a  recorded  censure  whidi  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  but  very  few.    Gentle- 
men opposite  to  me,  say,  insert  the  name 
of  her  majesty  in  the  collects  and  Litur- 
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gy  of  bur  churcbt  because  her  aMJesty 
Em  yaiM)tti«bed  a  foul  couspiracyy  insiDuat* 
iug,'  that  the  coospirators  were  the  go- 
veraveaty  ^nd,  to  «peak  out,  his  majesty, 
Such  language  beiiig  held,  it  is  utterly 
impostdble  to  call  oa  the  king  to  iusert 
the  Queeo's  luune  in  the  Liturgy.    If 
gentlemen  can  be  content  to  compliment 
tiie  Queen  without  degrading  the  Crown, 
let  them  propose  a  law«  eaacting*  that  in 
time  to  come  it  should  be  the  law  of  this 
Iand«  that  no  queen's  name  should  be 
pmitted  from  our  JUturgy.    This  would 
certainly  attain  every  object  her  majesty 
should  have  in  view,  for  the  Queen  would 
then  be  prayed  for.    But  this  law  they 
will  not  propose,  because  it  would  put 
this  question  to  rest  which  they,  in  the 
phrase  of  Mr.Cobbettj  consider  nothing  less 
than  a  perfect  God-send  to  their  party. 
.  Sir  •/•ill  Newport  deprecated  the  man-* 
ner  in  which  the  king's  name  had  been 
inade  use  of  in  the  course  of  the  present 
discugsion,   for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  nviiMls  of  members  of  that  House, 
Toi  9av"^^  A  l^gftl  argument  by  appeals 
to  the  personal  feelings  of  any  body  of 
men  in  that  House,  gave  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  legal  arguoient 
eould  not  be  met— <{Hear|  from  the  At- 
torn^ General.]    As  it  seemed  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  learned  gentleman  oppo-^ 
site  to  meet  the  argument,  he  would  fur- 
fush  him  with  one  more  subject  for  the 
zeroise  of  his  ingenuity  in  answering  it* 
In  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  the 
Iriiifa  parliament,   two  yeais  aft^r  tlie  act 
passed  in  this  country,  there  was  a  clause 
whioh  ran  thus;-r"in  aU   prayers»  lita- 
))i^,  ^d  collects  in  the.  Common-prayer, 
wherein  mention  ie  made  of  the  king, 
queen^     royal  lamiiy,    lord  lieutenant, 
or  anjr  other  of  the  lawful  authorities  of 
the  kiBgdorot   the  names  and  titles  shall 
be  alter^  and  changed  from  time  to  time, 
.  as  circuotstances  may  require."    These 
words  were  a  plain  comment,  which  served 
to  explain  thq  intent  and  meaning  of  that 
part  9C  the  act ;  and  being  so,  it  appeared 
to  him,  to  be  impossible  to  contend,  that 
any  authority  was  thereby  given  to  leave 
out  any  of  the  parties  so  mentioned,  or 
to  make  any  altemtion  but  that  of  the 
names.    With  respect  to  the  proposal  of 
bringing  in  a  new  act  on  the  subject,  it 
was  for  those  to  do  so  who  thought,  that 
the  law  as  it  now  stood  was  inconclusivie 
on  tbe  subject. 

Thtf  AUorney  General  confessed^  that 
he  rose  to  address  the  House  under  feel- 
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ings  of  considerable  surprise.  1  f  the  lasr 
of  the  question  were  so  clear»  so  very 
cleary  as  the  bon.  gentlemen  on  the  o^er 
side  supposed,  l:^w  did  it  happen,  tha^ 
eleven  months  aft^r  the  act  had  beendon^ 
those  hon.-  gentlemen  came  forward  with  a 
inoti»n»to  do  what }  To  declare  that  act 
to  be  illegal  ?  No ;  but  to  declare,  th^ 
it  had  been  unwise  and  inexpedient  tacitly 
to  admit  the  existence  of  the  right,  by 
alleging*  that  the  right  had  been  ex  ercised 
imoroperly.  If  tbe  act  was  illegal,  why 
had  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  so  long 
slumbered?  Why  had  the  noble  loia 
began  hj  announang  a  motion,  the  very 
same  which  he  had  formerly  contemplates 
as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  tbe 
hon.  member  for  Bramber,  and  conclpded» 
by  making  a  motion  of  a  tendency  altoge* 
ther  different.  Why  had  not  that  noplf 
lord  followed  up  his  original  intention  } 
Why  had  lie  permitted  the  speech  of  the 
worthy  alderman  under  the  gallery  (alders 
man  Heygate)  on  a  former  ereniog  to 
affect  the  line  of  his  proceeding  ?  Why 
had  he  not,  as  in  June  last,  movedat  once^ 
to  restore  her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy 
instead  of  trifling  about  the  expediency 
of  having  renioved  it  ?  To  come^  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  <|ttestion  of  li^gaUfy«-t 
why«  the  Tery  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
was  an  admission  of  the  legality.  [Qheer* 
from  the  Opposition.]  Let  not  the  gen^ 
tlero^n  on  the  opposite  benchesit  however* 
imagine  that  he  meant  to  rest  the  case  upoa 
9ucb  admission*  Not  so«  Feelingt  not- 
vrithatanding  what  had  fallen  from  hia 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Oxford,  that  the  law  of  tbe  question  was 
most  clear  and  indisputable^  he  should 
endeavour  to  impress  the  same  con-* 
viction  upon  the  Bouse.  Still  he  could 
not  help  again  adverting  to  the  nature  of 
the  motion  before  the  House.  If  the  ac| 
was  illegal,  why  discuss  its  wisdom  or 
propriety  ?  Qnce  show  the  act  to  be  illegal, 
and  no  matter  what  might  be  the  conduct 
of  the  Queen ;  whether  it  was  such  as  the 
whole  nation  might  be  .proud  to  approve^ 
or  suchras  it  must  he  compelled  to 
condemn,  nothing  could  justify  mi« 
nisten  in  having  advised  that  act; 
there  was  liiera  icripta  upon  the  suIm 
ject;  there  was  a  pourse  laid  down  for 
them  to  pursue ;  and  to  recommend  any 
other  course^  would  be,  to  recommend  thi^ 
exercise  of  such  a  dispensing  power  on 
the.part  of  the  Crown,  as  no  minister,  i^ 
his  senses  could  venture  to  advise. 
The  whole  argument  of  the  bpn*  aa4 
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learned  member  for  Oxford  aasumcda  if 
be  bad  not  misunderstood  it,  that  the  right 
of  the  Queeo  to  be  prayed  for  was  im* 
matable,  a  right  annexed  to  her  station  as 
Qaeen  Consort.  The'immutable  right  the 
boa.  and  learned  ffentleroan  had  grounded* 
at  first,  opon  tne  words  of  the  act  of 
parliament;  that  ground  however*  had 
quickly  been  shifted,  and  thehon.  gentle- 
man said,  **if  thats"  meamng  the  act  of 
parliament,  **  does  not  ^ye  it*  usage  and 
prescription  does."  [Ones  of  **  No,  no."] 
tie  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
whether  those  words  had  not  fallen  from 
his  hon*  and  learned  friend.  Why,  indeed, 
should  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
bave  mentioned  usage,  if  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  rely  upon  it  ?  But,  both  upon 
the  act  of  parliament  and  upon  the  usage, 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  should  be 
met.  First,  he  would  contend,  that  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  eave  to  the  sovereign  no 
star  chamber  jurisdiction,  as  it  had  been 
called ;  it  did  not  even  give  any  new  right 
or  privile^ ;  all  it  contained  was,  a  pro- 
viso secunng  those  rights  which  were  al- 
ready from  ^e  time  of  Henry  8th,  in 
•existence.  •  The  bon.  and  learned  member 
for  Oxford  had  said,  that  the  act  of  Charles 
Snd,  made  the  form  of  prayer  annexed  to 
it,  part  of  the  act  itself.  Granted .  It  was 
then  insisted,  that  that  act  gave  power 
only  to  alter  and  to  change ;  giving  no 
power  to  add  or  to  omit.  Now,  it  was 
only  necessanr  to  refer  to  that  very  form 
of  prayer  to  find  a  blank,  whicha  unless 
by  the  power  of  adding  and  omitting, 
could  never  be  supplied.  Instances  upon 
instances,  however,  might  be  cited,  in 
which,  between  the  passing  of  the  acts 
of  Uniformity  and  the  pne«ent  day,  omis- 
•ions  had  taken  place,  The  hon.  member 
for  We$tminster  had  told  the  House,  that 
from  the  year  1&46  to  the  present  period, 
there  was  no  instance  in  which  a  queen 
consort  had  been  omitted  iu  the  prayers 
of  the  church.  It  would  be  seen  by  the 
prayer-book  used  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  that  a  ^ qeen^  not  a  queen 
^nsort  but  a  queen  regnant,  had  been 
in  that  situation;  for  during  that  reign 
the  king  was  prayed  for,  and  the  queen 
though  queen  reenant  was  not.  {Hear, 
hear,  from  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
criesof  <*  queen  consort."]  Qiieen  consort 
did  the  honoumble  member  say  }  That 
was  the  case  of  a  queen  regnant ;  and 
that  queen  was  not  prayed  for.  The  book 
was  to  be  found  iu  the  British.  Museum ; 
wA  the  form  stood  ^^pro  regtf  tiprmci" 
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pihuM  iieif  .**  The  bon.  and  learned  mem* 
her  for  Oxford  had  ascribed  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  that  immutable  right  of  the 
queen  to  be  praved  for,  which  no  king,  it 
was  insisted,  had  power  to  take  away.  He 
(the  Attorney  General)  wished  to  see  the 
enactment;  he  desired  to  have  the  clause 
laid  before  him,  under  which  the  immu« 
table  right  was  to  be  claimed.  So  far 
from  the  coarse  having  been  uniform  from 
the  Reformation  downwards,  there  had 
been  repeated  instances  of  deviation.  Id 
the  reign  of  George  2nd,  the  came  of  Fre^ 
derick,  priooe  of  Wales  had  been  struck 
(Hit  of  the  form  of  prayer.  In  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  late  rei^n,  the  same 
measure  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  words  of 
the  act  were  certainly  *'to  alter  and 
change.'*  The  framers  of  that  act  had 
not  probably  the  copia  verborum  of  the 
bon*  and  learned  membier  for  Oxford,  and 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ 
variety  of  words  where  the  meaning  might 
be  expressed  by  one ;  but  the  advisers  of 
George  3rd,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  men 
upon  whom  the  bon.  and  learned  mem^ 
ber,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  anti* 
radical  and  to  monaroiical  administrations^ 
would  scarcely  pass  hasty  censure,  those 
advisers  had  recommended  to  the  king,  to 
strike  the  duke's  name  out  of  the  Liturgy^ 
he  (the  duke)  being  still  in  existence. 

He  would  now  come  to  that  instance 
which  he  took  to  be  an  instance  of  th« 
highest  value,  and  which  had  been  der 
scribed  to  the  House  us  an  instance  of  nq 
yalue  at  all— the  measures  pursued  to- 
wards the  queen  of  George  l.st.  Did  the 
|)on.  and  learned  member  really  mean  to 
contend,  tbat  the  divorce  mentioned  by 
Coxe  was  a  divorce  actually  annulling  the 
marriage  between  the  parties  ?  Why,  the 
very  same  page  which  spoke  of  the  divorce^ 
stated,  thattlie  queen  was  gazetted  as 
duchess  of  Zell,  and  as  duchess  dowager 
of  Hanover.  It  was  said^  that  the  second 
marriage,  the  marriage  with  the  ducbest 
of  Kendal,  was  a  good  and  valid  marriage* 
Why  then,  was  it  not  set  up  as  a  legal 
marriage  ?  iHear,  from  Mr.  Wetherell.) 
He  thanked  the  bon.  and  learned  member 
for  his  cheers ;  he  was  no  more  disturbed  by 
them  than  that  hon.  member  had  been  by 
the  cheers  addressed  to  himself.  The  bon. 
and  learned  member  said,  that  by  the 
divorce  of  the  queen,  the  second,  the 
left-hand  marriage,  became  valid.  What 
historian  bad  ventured  so  to  treat  it  ?  But^ 
to  the  more  inundate  question.    If  the 
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law  was  as  imperative  as  the  bon.  and 
learned  member  for  Oxford  souebt  to 
make  it,  then,  no  matter  what  mignt  be 
the  condnctof  Sophia,  the  advisers  of  the 
king  were  bonnd  to  say  to  him : — **  the  law, 
the  Act  of  Uniform!^,  has  given  to  the 
queen  so  immutably  the  right  of  being 
prayed  for,  that  no  ill  conduct  on  her 
part  can  abrogate  that  right  ;'*  and, 
neglecting  to  take  that  course,  the  ministers 
of  George  1st,  were  at  least,  as  blameable 
as  the  present  ministers,  who  had  merely 
advised  the  sovereign  to  omit  inserting  the 
natne  of  the  Queen  specifically  in  the  li- 
turgy, retaining  it  only  insomuch  as  it 
was  still  comprehended  in  the  general  title 
of  "  the  royal  family." 

Before  he  quitted  the  question  of  le- 
gality, there  was  one  further  argument  to 
which  he  would  advert.  The  House  had 
been  told,  and  by  the  bon.  and  learned 
member  for  Oxford,  that  the  queen  con- 
sort was  as  fully  entitled  as  the  king  him- 
self to  the  submission  and  to  the  alle^ance 
<if  the  people.  This  was  a  new  principle 
of  law,  and  he  could  not  conceive  where 
his  bon.  and  learned  friend  had  met  with  it. 
.  He  had  always,  for  his  own  part,  under- 
stood, that  the  queen  consort,  with  all 
her  privileges,  was  but  a  subject  of  the 
realm.  He  had  always  considered  it  just 
as  clear  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  queen 
was  to  pay  allegiance  as  that  the  king  was 
to  receive  it.  These  were  points  upon 
which  he  had  never  entertained  any  doubt, 
until,  out  of  doors,  he  had  heard  of  the 
Queen  addressing  the  people  as**  hersub- 
jects."  He  bad  listened  wilh  paiu,  with- 
out doors,  to  such  language ;  certainly  he 
had  never  expected  to  hear  it  uttered  in 
the  House  or  Commons,  especially  by  a 
lawyer,  and  still  less  by  a  gentleman  of 
such  approved  loyalty  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  for  Oxford. 
The  Attorney  General  concluded  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
by  lamenting  the  form  of  the  noble  lord's 
(lord  A.  Hamilton's)  motion,  as  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  purposes  of  party ; 
and  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  upon  the 
legality  of  the  act  in  discussion,  he  had 
satisfied  those  members  whose  minds  were 
open  to  conviction. 

He  would  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
but  a  very  few  moments  on  the  expediency 
of  the  exclusion  of  her  majesty's .  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  he  would  now  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  measure  at  the  time  of  its 
being  advised  was  inexpedient  ?  A  charge 
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of  a  most  serious  nature  was  then  hanging 
over  the  Queen.  The  commission  who  ex- 
amined the  evidence  in  support  of  it  had 
been  branded  as  illegal,  witnout  knowing 
what  the  commission  was.  The  assertion 
was  a  gratuitous  one  on  the  part  of  hb 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  But  be  it  1^1 
or  not,  with  that  question  they  hadnothmg 
to  do  at  present.  Evidence  was  in  thcf 
possession  of  ministers  of  a  serious  charge 
against  the  Queen,  which  evidence  they 
believed  satisfactory.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  would  again  ask,  whether 
the  House  was  prepared  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  give  such  advice  ? 
It  was  not  his  intention,  now  to  provoke 
discussion,  on  the  subject  of  guilt  or 
innocence.  He  was  desirous  to  confine 
himself  to  the  question,  and  regretted,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  l»d  not  done 
the  same.  If  the  evidence  in  the  pos- 
session of  ministers,  before  the  subject 
had  been  brought  forward,  left  any  donbt 
as  to  the  exp^iency  of  the  advice,  that 
which  was  subsequently  disclosed  put  it 
beyond  all  controversy.  While  her  majesty 
continued  princess  of  Wales,  he  would 
not  say,  that,  even  with  such  eridence 
before  him,  if  so  humble  an  individual 
were  consulted,  he  would  luive  advised 
the  jremoval  of  her  name.  But  when  a 
change  in  the  liturgy  became  necessary* 
while  such  a  charge  was  hanging  over  her 
majesty,  if  her  name  as  Queen  Consort  had 
been  inserted,  with  what  face  could  minis- 
ters afterwards  have  come  down  and  said, 
— **  We  have  a  charge  against  the  Queen, 
which,  as  we  think,  forms  a  ground,  not 
only  for  degradation,  but  for  divorce?" 
Theanswer  wouldimmediatelybe,  — -What^ 
you  who  advised  her  name  to  be  inserted 
m  the  Liturgy,  who  placed  her  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  pririleges 
of  Queen  Consort  of  these  realms!  This 
motion,  however  the  noble  lord  might 
disguise  it,  was  the  very  same  in  sub- 
stance as  the  one  he  had  brought  forward 
last  session  for  the  restoration  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  to  the  Liturgy,  though  evi- 
dently intended  to  answer  another  pur- 
pose. A  few  words  as  to  the  religious 
part  of  the  question.  The  truth  was, 
it  embraced  no  religious  consideration 
whatsoever,  as  had  been  clearly  shewn, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  by  the  member  for 
Bramber  (Mr.Wilberforce).  Her  majesty 
was  not  shut  out  from  the  prayers  of  the 
people,  because  she  was  prayed  for  under 
the  term,  "  royal  family."  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether,    under  the  circum- 
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stances*  she  shonld  have  any  particular 
itiark  of  respect  shewn  her*  beyond  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  He  hoped, 
he  had  now  satisfied  the  House»  that  by 
this  omission  there  was  no  infringement  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  question 
at  last,  came  to  this*  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  saj*,  that  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters  were  not  justified  by  circumstances 
in  the  advice  tney  gave,  and  whether  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, praying,  that  the  Queen's  name 
might  be  restored  to  the  Liturgy* 

Mr.  Wetherell  explained.  He  had  not 
contended,  that  the  Queen  Consort  was 
entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  from  im- 
memorial usage,  the  Queen  was  entitled 
to  all  those  external  s3nnbols  of  respect 
und  marks  of  homage  that  were  paid  to 
the  king. 

Sir  James  Mackintosk  assured  the 
House,  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he 
rose  to  address  them  at  an  hour  when  their 
patience  must  be  nearly  worn  out,  and 
upon  topics  which  were  not  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  that  assembly  ;  but  having 
satisfied  his  own  mind  of  the  illegality  of 
the  exclusion  of  her  majesty's  name  from 
the  Litur^,  he  felt  that  he  was  bound, 
at  every  inconvenience,  to  deliver  the 
opinion  which  he  had  formed  upon  reflec- 
tion, and  which  he  should  carry  with  him 
to  the  grave.  He  was  convinced,  that  the 
advice  given  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
was  a  violation  of  the  written  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  land ;  a  subversion  of  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  an  attack  upon  the 
principles  of  the  British  monarchy.  He 
did  not  mean  to  go  at  any  length  into  the 
arguments  on  the  subject;  his  task  was 
an  easy  one,  after  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  question  was  treated  by  his  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Oxford,  whose 
arguments  appeared  to  him  the  most 
conclusive,  the  most  luminous,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  he  had  ever  heard.  His 
reasoning  was  unanswerable,  and  he  should 
therefore,  merely  confine  himself  to  a  few 
observations  on  some  points  urged  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General.  The  arguments  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friei^,  and  of  the  right 
hon.  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
were  arguments,  adhommemt  charges  of 
party  feeling  and  of  other  vague  motives, 
without  deciding  any  thing  dther  as  to 
the  law  or  the  expediency  of  the  <][uestion. 
The  Attorney  General  charged  his  noble 
friend  with  altering  the  object  of  his  mo« 
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tion.     If  he  looked  to  the.  order-book, 
however,  be  would  find,  that  the  motion, 
of  which   his  noble  friend  gave  notice, 
respected    omission    and   not   insertion. 
They,  on   his  side  of  the  House,   were 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  for  slumber- 
ing   on  this  question  for  eleven  whole 
months.    There  was  no  ground  for  this 
charge*    He  himself  had  argued  the  sub>« 
ject  in  June  last,  and  his  noble  friend, 
soon  aHer,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy.   The  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
then  came  on,  and  proceeded  with  such 
rapid  strides,  as  to  leave  no  time  for  any 
other  consideration,  and  no  opportunity 
for  bringing  on  the  motion.    There  was 
another  objection  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature.    They  were  charged  with  expres- 
sing the  motion  in  a  manner  too  mild. 
Whatever  might  be  the  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  his  majesty's  ministers,    and 
however  anxious  tney  might  feel  to  con- 
vey the  truth  to  his  majesty's  ear  upon 
so  important  a  subject,  it  was  still  their 
duty  to  convey  their  sentiments  in  expres- 
sions of  the  most  mild  and  least  offensive 
nature.   This  charge,  therefore,  was  worth 
nothing.  It  merely  shewed  the  dispoeitioor 
to  fina  fault,   if  there    was   the   least 

Sou  nd  for  it.  It  was  a  strange  objection* 
erefore,  to  urge,  that  ministers  were 
charged  in  the  motion  only,  with  an  act 
of  inexpediency,  and  not  one  of  illegality. 
They  were  also  told,  that  they  had  shewed 
much  adroitness  in  bringing  this  motion 
forward,  so  as  to  make  it  a  mere  party 
question,  a  mere  charge  against  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  And  how  were  they 
met  by  ministers?  by  movine  an  adjourn- 
ment, by  praying,  that  the  House  would 
not  pronounce  judgment  on  them.  They 
prayed,  that  the  question  should  not  be 
gone  into,  that  no  witnesses  should  be 
examined,  that  they  might  be  exempt 
from  trial.  They  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  decision  of  the  House  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  absurdity  of  this  was  the 
more  apparent,  as  ministers  had  staked 
their  credit  on  the  legality  of  the  advice. 
Such  was  their  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  their  case,  that  they  did  not  ven- 
ture a  direct  contradiction,  but  begged, 
that  the  House  would  not  proceed  to  trial,* 
that  no  judgment  should  be  given.— He 
would  now  tell  his  honi.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General*  that  his  ar|nment 
drawn  from  the  ease  of  Philip  and  Mary 
had  no  force.  To  prove  it,  what  did  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  do?  He  quoted 
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the  nww4Mok  in  tile  time  of  Philip  and 
Mwrr.  He  introduced  the  Popish  ritual ;  as 
if  Philip  and  Mary  were  Bapreme  heads  of 
the  Charch  of  England,  a  title  thej  would 
have  looked  upon  at  damnable  and  here» 
^cal.  The  iact  was,  that  the  name  of  the 
qaeen  was  never  found  in  the  ritual  before 
we  Reformation.  He  would  neiftt  come 
to  the  case  of  the  prinoess  Sophia.  His 
boo.  and  learned  friend  seemed  to  think, 
Aat  she  could  not  have  been  divorced, 
as  she  was  called  in  the  gazette  by  the 
Bame  of  the  duchess  of  ZelU  Did  he 
fiirget,  that  she  inherited  this  title  fVom 
her  fothcr,  that  she  was  ^e  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Zell,  from  whom  she  inhe* 
rited  large  estates?  Her  being  styled 
dochesa  of  Zell  at  her  death,  appeared 
to  him  pregnant  proof  of  her  having 
been  divorced.  His  hon«  and  learned 
friend  contended,  that  there  was  no  divorce 
d  aancvlo  matrimomiu  He,hoii^«ver,thoQght 
there  was.  Every  person  knew,  that  in 
all  Protestant  churches,  except  that  of 
England,  a  divoree  d  vmculo  mairimanii 
oitffbt  be  obtained  in  a  consistorial  court; 
and  the  noble  lord  hioiself  (Castlereagh) 
admitted,  in  alluding  to  this  subject  last 
session,  that  the  record  of  this  divorce 
was  still  extant  in  some  of  the  consistorial 
courts  of  Hanover.  Geovgelst,  could  as 
easily  have  obtained  a  divorce  d  vMcte/o 
wuUrimimii  as  a  divorce  a  memta  ei  thoro  ; 
aodtlierefore,  the  probability  was,  that  he 
obtained  it.  This  case  of  a  woman,  abont 
whose  guilt  he  had  no  doubt,  who  had 
been  confined  eighteen  yean  previous  to 
the  divorce  and  thirteen  years  after,  and 
whose  divorce  passed  iub  siieniio^  ap-* 
pearad  to  Inm  to  supply  but  a  wretched 
argument.  Such  evidence  wouM'  aM'be 
thought  sufficient  in  a  common  ease  of 
trespass  or  right  of  way.  The  parliament 
of'  England,  at  the  time,  had.  no  meana 
of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject, 
far  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  they 
could  send  clandestine  commissioDS  tvtu 
into  Hanover,  for  the  purpose  of  examine 
ingwitnesies.  The  weightattached^totiiis 
case  appeared  to  him  most  decisive  proof 
that  the  gentlemen  opposite  ielt  the  weak- 
ness of  their  argument.  Why  eo  back 
to  the  time  of  Henry  Mi,  when  the 
member  fbr  Oxford  confined  himself 
within  the  period  that  elapsed  nnce  the! 
Act  of  Uniformity  ?  His  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General,  seemed  to  think, 
that  the  member  for  Oxford  founded  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  on  usage.  What 
lie  had  said  was,  that  if  there  remained 
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any  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  the  statute, 
the  usage  was  sufficient  to  explain  it.  He 
had  not  yet  heard  distinctly  from  the  op- 
posite side,  whether  they  rested  on  the  < 
Act  of  Uniformity  or  Supremacy,  or 
whether  they  construed  the  words  **  alter 
and  change "  to  imply  omit.  Oa  this 
last  point  the  whole  Question  turned. 
Did  his  learned  friena,  the  Attomev 
General,  mean  to  contend,  that  the  13tb 
and  14th  of  Charles  2nd,  made  no  change 
in  the  law  ?  If  his  reasoning  was  correct, 
it  effected  no  alteration,  and  the  act  was 
quite  nu^tory.  8o  for  from  this  being 
the  case,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  though 
small  the  power  of  altering  and  changing, 
they  inserted  the  clause  for  the  special 
purpose  of  reserving  that  power  to  the 
Crown.  There  woold  l>e  no  necessity  for 
such  a  reservation  if  it  possessed  the 
greater  power  of  omitting.  The  claase, 
so  far  trom  vesting  an  indiscriminate 
power,  was  made  impemtive, "  that  the 
names  be  changed,  *'  not  that  they  may  be 
clMttiged.  If  tuch  was  not  the  sense  of 
the  words,  sir  Matthew  Hale  and  lord 
Clarendon  were  ignorant  of  the  language  t 
and  he  should  prefi^r  bein^  wrong  with 
their  ignorance  to  being  right  with  the 
learning  of  the  gentlemen  who  argued, 
tbit  such  was  not  the  import  of  the  clause. 
They  who  argued  thus,  contended,  in 
effisct,  that  a  specialprovision  was  neces- 
sary in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  for  alter- 
hig  and'  dian^ng^  while  the  greater 
power  of  dmitting,  remained  untouched— 
The  question  for  the  House  now  to  decide 
was  one  w4iich  they  only  were  competent 
to  decide;  and  which  was  a  question  far 
more  important  than  the  present,  namely ; 
whether  or  not,  the  queens  of  EngUnd 
should  be  d^reded  from  that  constitu- 
tional independence  in  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  foremthers  had  placed  them,  and 
wMeh  they  had  enjoyed  for  centuries, 
and  be  redaced  to  l>e  the  slaves  of  every 
adminisf^tion  ?  The  next  passage  in  the 
act  was:— <*  that  the  names  of  tne  king, 
queen,  and  royal  progeny  shall  be  changed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time.''  Now,  he 
asked  whether  the  words  **  altered  and 
changed  *'  could  have  any  view  ta  delin* 
quency  or  moral  turpitude  ?  Was  it  vM 
more  consistent  with  common  sense  to 
iay,  that  these  words  had  in  view  the 
alterations  which  must  take  place  by 
births,  deaths,  or  marriages  ?  Could  it  be 
said,  that  coupled  with  the  words  «  from 
time  to  time,"  it  meant  delinquency 
w4iich  might  occur  fmm  time  to  time  ^ 
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Could  it  be  really  believed,  that  those  law- 
givers who  were  so  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  their  policy,   and    their  learning, 
had  in  view,  when  they  used  the  words 
••  fitted  for  the   present    occasion,"  any 
thing  but  the  changes  which  must  take 
place  by    the  course  of   nature  ?     The 
clause  did  not  say,    there   should  be  a 
change  of  persons  :  no,  it  only  said,  that 
there  should  be  a  change  of  names.  Some 
weight  had  been  attached  to  the  words 
"  by  lawful  authority ;"  but  what  did  those 
words  mean  ?     That  it  was  not  fit  to  leave 
a  discretion  in  the  breast  of  every  incum- 
bent of  a  parish,  to  decide  who  were  the 
king,  queen,  or  royal  progeny.     If  that 
were  allowed,  we  should,  about  seventy 
years  ago,  have  heard  queen  Clementina, 
king  James,  and  Charles  prince  of  Wales 
prayed  for  in  most  parishes  in  England. 
This  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage. 
It  did  not  intend,  that  a  discretionary 
power  should  be  lodged  in  the  breast  of 
the  king,  or  that  these   persons  should 
be  prayed  for  by   his  order;  but  "  by 
lawful  authority,*'  that   was,    that  the 
church  should  appoint    the  persons    to 
be  prayed  for  who  filled  the  situations. 
He  must  say  a  few  words  more  with  res- 
pect to  the  usage  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  It  had  been  said,  that 
there    was  an  instance  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  of  a  presumptive  heir  to  the 
throne  being  prayed  for  in  our  churches. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  regular  prac- 
tice ;    and  there  had  been  no  similar  in«- 
stance  since  that  period.     But,    prince 
George  of  Denmark,  it  was  urged,  stood 
ID   the  same  political  relation  to  queen 
Anne  as  that  in  which  the  present  Queen 
stood  to  his  majesty  George  IV  ;  and  yet, 
his  name  was   not  introduced  into  the 
Liturgy.     Was  not  this  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance,  that  tlie  25th 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  no 
provision  for,    and  no  mention  of,  the 
husband    of  a  queen  regnant  ?    He  came 
not    under   the   description   of  *<  king, 
queen,   or  royal    progeny ;"  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  great  statesmen  of  that 
day,  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  to  be 
construed  strictly.     He  believed,   there 
was  no  correlative  word  in  the  English 
language,    to  answer  in  the  case  of  a 
woman    to  the  epithet  "  uxorious"  in 
the  case  of  a  man  ;  but  it  was  well  known, 
that  queen  Anne,  whatever  might  be  her 
▼irtu^es  or  defects,  was  a  fond  and  devoted 
wile.    Prince  George  of   Denmark   was 
not  of  an  ambitious  chaf^acter;  bat  had 
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any  desire  been   expressed  for  inserting 
his  name  in  the  established   ritual,  lora 
Somers  might  have  resolved  every  scruple 
on  the  principles  now  contended  for,  by 
telling   her  majesty,   that  she  had    the 
same  power  over  the  Liturgy  which  the 
pope  exercised  over  the  formularies  of 
his  church.     But  he  and  his  illustrious 
colleagues  believed  some  respect  was  diie 
to  the  plain  and  unequivocal  sense  of  an 
act  of  parliament.     In  fact,  every  case 
and  argument  adduced  on  the  other  side 
came  in  direct  support  of  the  proposition 
which  they  were  intending  to  overthrow ; 
but  it  was  not  upon  cases  or  arguments 
that  the  noble  lord  opposite  seemed  to 
build  his  hopes  of  security.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  the  name  of  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  whom  queen  Anne  disliked,  was 
inserted  at  the  same  time  that  the  name  of 
her  husband  was  omitted.     Her  name  was 
inserted  as  daughter  of  the  prince^ss  Eliza- 
beth,   and    grand-daughter  to  James  I ; 
and  the  circumstarrce  proved  the  respect 
and  reverence  which  wus  then  entertained 
for  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     With  regard 
to  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  the  year  1728,  they  having  been  pre- 
viously inserted,  it  was  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  in  the  year  1731,  when  Geo.  I, 
»nd  his  eldest  son  were  in  open  hostility, 
his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother, 
was  restored.     Why  was  this  done?  or 
upon  what  supposition  could  it  be  ex- 
plained, but  that  the  omission  was  dis- 
covered to  be   faulty  and  illegal  ?     The 
last  precedent  referred  to  was,  the  omission 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  name  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  reign .     George 
III,  certainly  bore  no  good-wi4l  towards 
his  uncle,  nor  wa^  it  for  himself  at  a 
Highlander   to  deliver  a  panegyric     on 
that  illustrious  person,  who,  although  a 
very  good  Whig  prince  in  England,  was 
certainly  not  a  very  merciful  commatider 
in  Scotland.  He  had  never  meant  to  deny 
that  the   words  "  royal    projjeny'*  must 
be  understood  with  some  limitation,  and 
that  it  was  for  the  lawful  authority  to 
judge  how  that  limitation  should  apply. 
The  whole  progeny  of  the  princess  Sophia 
might  now  consist  of  several  hundreds, 
the  mention  of  some  of  whom  might  ex- 
cite a  smile  in  that  house;  for,  in  fact, 
amongst  them  were  two  young  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Buonaparte.    The  ques- 
tion   was,   whether  one  instance  in  the 
year  1760  could   justify  a  proceeding 
directhr  contrary  to  law.    He  had  ima- 
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gined,  that  tometbing  must  be  in  reserve 
when  this  exclusion  was  first  adopted, 
that  ministers  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  measure  by  some  argument 
which  did  not  occur  to  his  mind.  He 
h^d  expected,  that  it  would,  at  least,  be 
jbown  to  have  been  an  exercise  of  doubt- 
ful power.  But  the  speech  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  undeceived  him ;  and 
h^  now  regarded  it  as  a  clear  breach  of 
th«  law,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
royal  family  and  of  the  principles  of  here- 
dlti^ry  monarchy  itself.  Of  all  the  rea- 
sons which  could  be  given  by  persons  of 
sound  reason    and  understanding,   that 

fiven  by  the  president  of  the  fi^ard  of 
rade  was  the  most  extraordinary ;  namely, 
that  ministers  wished  to  effect  some  ar- 
rangement.   The  piinciple  upon  which 
they  proceeded  was,  to  him,  new  in  the 
system  of  diplomacy.    This  was  the  first 
time,  that  he  ever  heard  of  neeociators 
attempting  to  effect  their  object  by  offer- 
ing a  decided  insult.      He  agreed  with 
those  who  said,  the  Queen,  if  she  believed 
herself  innocent,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  come  here,   or  to  be  satisfied  to  be 
branded  as  an  adulteress.     If  ministers 
desired  to  hold   the  balance  fairly,  not 
to  poison  the  fountain  of  justice,  and 
to  do  their  duty  to  a  royal  personage, 
would   they   have    pursued  the   course 
which  thev  hud  resolved  upon?     What 
4id  they  do  ?    They  had  her  proclaimed 
weekly   from    twenty  thousand  pulpits 
an     adulteress.      The   omission  of  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  coupled  with  the  re- 
ports in  circulation,  could  suggest  no- 
thing else.     Was  not  this  a  deviation  from 
justice  ?     Yes ;  so  complete  a    deviation 
from  justice,  that  he,  if  he  had  a  hundred 
lives,  would  &ooner  lay  them  down  than 
take  a  partin  them.  Ministers  might  talk 
of  policy  and  of  law,  and  many. mem- 
bers  in   that   House,  who,    when   they 
heard  a  lawyer  speak,  thought  the  pro- 
bability was,  that  it  was  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion^ and  that  they  would  act  as  safc^ly 
by  voting  with  their  friends ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen  there  was  not  much 
difference   of   opinion,    as    men  of  a^ 
parties,  who  would  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,    must  deplore  the  omission 
as  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence;  there 
was  no  man  of  good  sei^  in  private  life 
who  did  not  express,  his  regret  in  the 
fi  rm^t  langu^g^•    I^nowipg  these  things, 
he  was  surpjri^  hpw  these  men  could 
support  a  political  cringe  which  had  been 
comm^itted  ^y  ly^nisters.    Was  it  wise 


in  ministers,  wbp  apprehended  so  much 
from  discontent,  to  excite  such  a  deep 
interest  upon  a  politicul  question  whicn 
did  not  require  to  be  decided  by  any  nice 
rules  of  logic.  He  had  not  conversed 
with  one  intelligent  person,  whatever  were 
his  political  opinions,  who  did  not  deplore 
the  original  omission.  If  the  cry  of  the 
))eople  had  been  for  punishment  and 
blood,  as  in  the  case  of  lord  Strafford* 
whom  he  regarded  a^  a  guilty  man,  he 
would  have  offered  himself  a  sacrifice 
rather  than  lent  it  any  sanction  ;  and  he 
would  have  acted  in.  the  same  manner 
when  t|^e  innocent  and  virtuous  lord 
Stafford  fell  a  victim  to.  papular  delunoi|« 
But  when  it  was  for  lenity  and  indulgence 
towards  an  unfortunate  lady,  he  thought* 
that  such  a  cry  might  be  listened  to  hj 
a  prince  of  any  humanity  even  at  Con- 
stantinople or  Morocci>.  But,  in  this 
instunce,  the  illustrious  object  of  popu- 
lar favour  had  been  degraded  before 
trial,  prosecuted  without  clause,  tried 
upon  insufficient  evidence,  and  was  sub? 
jected  to  punishment  after  ajcquittal. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended*  that 
the  motion  went  in  substance  to  address 
the  king  for  the  re-ipsertion  of  th^ 
Queen's  name  in  the  book  of  Commour 
prayer,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  copr 
sider  whether  it  would  assent  to  such  a 
proposition.  The  noble  mover  had  oh* 
served,  th^t  the  country  was  in  ^  state 
of  ferment  and  irritation ;  and  did  h^ 
think,  that  this  motion  was  likely  to 
all^y  that  ferment?  He  must,  however^ 
congratulate  the  House  QO  the  new  lights 
which  had  burst  in  upon  them*  for  cec« 
tidnly  it  was  but  a  recent  discovery 
on  the  part  of  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
the  Queen  had  a  legal  right  to  have 
her  name  inscjit^fd  in  the  Litur^.  He 
begged  leave,  in  suppoirt  of  this  state- 
ment, to  advert  to  the  conduct  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  in  JFune  last,  proposed  to 
negociate  for  an  equivalent.  With  rer 
spect  to  the  legal  question,  it  was  not  hia 
intention  to  say  much,  as  his  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  had  enr 
tered  so  extensively  into  that  point«  He 
yvould  n^erely  observe,  that  from  all 
the  references  and  precedents  that  had 
been  used,  as  alsp  from  the  trapei^tiooa 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  8th*  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it 
was  manifestly  clear,  that  the  right  of  in^ 
serting  the  Queen's  name  in  theLitttrn 
was  vested  in*  and  remained  immediately 
witf),  the  sovereign  for  the  time  bein^.  Aa 
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«  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he  wodid 
refer  the  Hoate  to  the  schedule  which 
Accompanied  the  Act  of  Uoiformtty.  In 
UiBt  Dchedute  a  specific  pravef  was  ap- 
propriated foi-  the  king,  and  one  for  the 
Queen,  and  the  royal  pl-ogeny  was  Attach- 
ed to  it,  by  the  particular  dtrectiOii  of  the 
kin^.  If  the  Queen  hkd  a  risht  to  be 
preyed  fbr,  to  also  had  the  whole  of  the 
royal  progeny  ;  and  as  the  royal  progeny 
had  no  clear  and  legal  right  to  the  iriser- 
tion  of  their  names,  hy  what  systciti  of 
law  Cotlld  a  Queen  Gon^ort  claith  it? 
Much  had  been  said  upon  the  feel- 
ings throughout  the.  country  upon  this 
question  :  he  thought  Ihfe  iqucstlon  had 
been  handled  fdr  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing, and  it  came  kitU  the  kss  grftce  frotii 
the  Whigs,  iD^fliuch  as  tht;  ver^  ohder 
in  Couticll  which  had  been  so  mubh 
4:oitiplHiiied  ngainit  was  a  met-e  transcript 
iff  0Q«<  of  a  similar  hature,  trhich  was 
irdtned  and  pafl#ed  by  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country.  Hfe  mehtibned 
this  D0t  as  a  reproach  to  that  bckly  of 
individuals,  but  to  shew  how  ill-found- 
ed their  arguments  were.  There  was 
a  wide  difference  between  excluding  her 
majesty's  name  and  inserting  it.  If,  in- 
deed^  it  had  already  been  inserted,  theri 
the  propriety  of  erasing  it  might  becotne 
a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  here  no  inserti6n 
had  been  made,  and  the  king,  exercising 
his  royal  prerogative,  was  called  upon 
on  this  occasion,  to  do  io  with  a  fkir  arid 
justifiable  reference  to  the  clrcumstaiibcs 
of  the  case.  The  question  therefore  wss, 
tiot  whether  his  tnajesty  had  the  right  to 
erate  the  Queen*s  name  from  the  Liturgy, 
but  whether  he  had  omitted  to  ifasert  it  up- 
bn  reasonable  and  constitutional  grounds. 
Hta  faon.  i^nd  learned  friend  had  areued, 
that  because  the  name  of  the  husband 
tf  queen  Anne  was  not  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy,  therefore  the  sovereign  had  no 
power  to  insert  it,  the  name  not  belong- 
ing to  ahy  of  the  royal  pfogeny ;  but  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  was  under  a 
mistake;  for  the  wife  of  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales,  although  no  part  of  the  royal 
progeny,  had  her  name  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy^  and  she  was  afterwards  prayed 
for  as  princess  dowager.  This  showed 
the  discretionary  power  vested  in  thfe 
ioveretgn;  and  affain  in  the  Case  of 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  theriamewas 
omitted,  not  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
iHend  supposed,  by  accident  and  during 
infancy,  but  when  that  prince  had  arriv- 
ed it  a  state  of  manhoodk    The  same 


had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  name  was  omitted 
and  insetted  at  pleasure,  and  without 
complaint.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
^as  under  a  mistake,  when  he  asserted* 
that  the  name  of  the  queen  of  George 
the  First  appeared  in  the  gazette  as  duch- 
eis  of  Zell ;  she  appeared  as  electoireis 
dowager  of  Hanover.  There  was  no 
divorce  A  binculo  mairimtmii  in  that  case, 
but  a  mere  separation ;  so  that  she  was 
indisputably  queen  of  England ;  and  as 
such,  if  the  ddctrine  of  the  hon.  lind 
learned  gentlelnen  opposite  was  correct, 
her  ndme  ought  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Liturgy.  From  all  these  cases,  he 
contended,  that  the  king  in  council  had 
a  right,  if  he  pleased,  to  omit  inserting 
the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy.  In 
the  case  of  her  present  majesty,  if*  there 
was  no  claim  of  right  could  there  be  one 
of  courtesy?  What  were  the  circum- 
stances of  her  situation  ?  Look  at  the 
way  in  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence against  her  vras  supported.  That 
evidence  had  been  before  the  public,  and 
every  body  was  acquainted  with  the  efl^ect 
of  a  part  of  it.  It  was  a  little  too  much  for 
the  member  for  Westniinstef  (Mr.  Hob- 
house)  to  claim  credit  for  his  impeach- 
ment of  one  of  the  witnesses,  when  he 
did  not  coine  forward  and  impugn  him 
at  the  trial.  Knowing  the  charge  whirh 
was  then  madej  knowing  the  evidence 
which  was  adduced  in  support  of  that 
charge,  and  being  in  possession  of  the 
statements  which  accompanied  that  evii 
dence,  as  also  of  the  highly  honourable 
characters  who  made  those  statements, 
and  their  personal  worth  and  respect- 
ability, he  fblt  no  hesitation  in  saying; 
that  It  would  have  been  impossible,  as 
well  as  impolitic,  it  would  have  been 
derogatory  as  well  as  unconstitutional; 
to  have  Extended  any  act  of  grace  and 
fkvour  to  an  individual  so  charged  as  her 
majesty  was.  But  it  wad  said,  that  this  was 
prejudging  the  Queen.  If  her  majesty's 
name  had  been  struck  out,  then,  indeed^ 
that  assertion  might  be  made  with  some 
fouddation.  While  these  charges  were 
pending,  hia  majesty's  ministeri  could 
do  no  otherwise  thsin  they  had  done. 
With  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  country 
upon  this  sulject,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
popular  clamour.  He  relied  upon  th* 
0<)behites  and  the  prudence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  who  were 
satisfied,  that  nothing  but  the  best  motivea 
actuated  the  individuals  engaged  in  tbk 
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enquiry  and  on  whom  th«y  placed  the 
most  iiDplicit  reliance.  He  was  not  dis- 
poned to  re-agitate  the  question  which  had 
been  ably  touched  upon  the  other  night 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  ;  but 
he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  ob- 
servingy  that  if  ever  a  malignant  falsehood 
appeared — ^if  ever  a  disgraceful  libel  was 
published — it  was  contained  in  the  no« 
torious  letter  addressed  to  the  king. 
[Cries  of  <«  Name  the  Passage."]— It  would 
be  quite  annecessary,  he  was  sure,  for  him 
to  take  up  their  time  by  alluding  to  any 
particular  passage  in  the  letter,  as  they 
must  all  of  them  have  read  it;  and  having 
done  so,  if  they  did  not  already  concur 
with  him  in  opinion,  he  was  satisfied  no 
argument  he  could  produce  would  induce 
them,  to  do  so.  He  would  conclude  by 
observing,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  present  motion  was  a  mere  prelude 
to  an  adjdress  to  the  king,  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  the  good  sense  of  the  House 
would  reject  it.  His  impression  was, 
that  no  person  could  agree  with  the  pre- 
sent motion  without  being  alike  an 
enemy  to  the  monarch  and  the  monar- 
chy, itself. — [Loud  cries  of  "  Order  "  and 
*•  Take  the  words  down*"] 

Lord  Milton  spoke  to  order.  He  said, 
it  was  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  debate 
for  any  member  of  that  House  to  insinuate, 
that  another  member  could  not  vote  for  a 
particular  motion  then  under  discussion, 
or  which  was  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  without  taking  a  part  against 
the  monarch  and  the  monarchy  itself. 
Such  a  declaration  was  contrary  to  the 
whole  course  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings ;  and  such  words  were  never  used  with- 
put  being  made  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion and  correction  from  the  chair. 

The  Solicitor  General  begged  to  ex- 
plain. The  present  motion,  he  said,  did 
not  go  the  length  upon  which  he  had 
animadverted.  He  had  only  said,  that  if 
it  were  follonred  by  another,  of  a  particular 
nature,  and  that  second  motion  carried 
into  efiect,  which ^  he  was  persuaded  it 
could  not,  from  the  turn  the  present  mo- 
tion most  take,  that,  in  that  event,  he 
thought  a  particular  consequence  must 
follow.  He  disavowed  Imputing  any 
motive  to  any  hon.  member,  or  any  inju- 
rious effect  to  the  present  motion,  which 
-he  was  persuaded  would  fuil« 

Lord  Jlft//ofi  again  said,  that£br  any  hon. 
member  to  say,  that  any  motion  would 
.lead  to  another  motion,  which  was 
on  XLttack  on  the  monarch  and  monarchy. 
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was  a  breach  of  order,  which  called  for  th« 
interposition  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  expressed  his  regret,  that 
he  had  not  accurately  caught  the 
words  attributed  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  stated,  what  he  inferred 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  expressions  used» 
and  drew  a  distinction  between  an  effect 
prospectively  imputed  to  be  the  result  of 
a  motion  by  way  of  argument,  and  a  mo- 
tive ascribed  to  an  individual  as  intending 
to  produce  that  result.  The  latter  would 
be  highly  disorderly ;  the  former  in  hit 
opinion  not  so. 

The  Solicitor  General  disavowed  im- 
puting improper  motives  to  the  notile  lord 
who  brought  forward  this  motion. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  the  present 
aucstioA  was  one  which  mainly  involved 
tne  stability  of  the  present  ministers,  and 
they  themselves  had  made  it  a  question  of 
that  nature.  At  so  late  an  hour,  he  did 
not  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  its  consider- 
ation ;  but  ever}'  man  who  valued  prin- 
ciple, who  valued  the  dignity  of  the  throne 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  coniititution, 
was  called  upon  to  make  a  stand  for  their 
defence.  .  The  doe  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  concerned  in  this  question ;  but 
confident  declamation  could  neither  alter 
its  nature,  nor  detract  from  its  importance. 
The  present  question  involved  the  fate  of 
ministers ;  but  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  met  the  charge  against  his 
colleagues  by  a  vote  of  adjournment. 
This  was  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  of  the  manliness  with  which  they 
dared  to  meet  it !  The  world,  however, 
would  judge  of  this.  Honest  men  of 
the  present  day  would  see  it  as  it  deserved 
to  be  regarded.  Why  did  not  ministers 
call  on  their,  majority  to  bear  them 
throui^h  their  appeal  }  Their  confidence 
bespoke,  that  at  least  .they  had  some 
colour  of  justice  or  mistaken  policy  on 
their  side.  In  the  hour  of  trial  they  were 
found  to  have  neither.  It  was  said,  on  a' 
former  occasion,  that  the  time  might 
arrive  when  discussion  would  come.  That 
time  was  now  come;  and,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction,  he  believed,  of  all  sides, 
the  merits  of  the  government  were  not  to 
be  discussed,  nor  the  necessity  of  their 
measures  met  by  any  decisive  measure. 
The  Solicitor  General  had  spoken  very 
confidently;  but  confidence  was  not 
proof  nor  assertion  always  fact.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  best  tribunal  to  discuss  legal  topics ; 
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but  on  commoD-sense  subjects,  on  sub- 
3€cU  where  good  feeling  and  sound  pa- 
triotism w.ere  concerned,  he  was  satisfied 
their  decision  would  be  guided  by  a  sense 
of  justice.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
there  were  not  ten  gentlemen  in  the  House 
who  would,  in  a  private  room,  have  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  important 
subject.  The  Solicitor  General  had 
appealed  to  the  honourable  feelings 
df  the  House,  He  also  would  make  the 
same  appeal ;  and  he  would  add  to  it,  an 
appeal  to  their  mstice  ;  and  on  that  com- 
bined appeal  hewas  satisfied  no  two  mea 
would  disagree.  The  case  of  the  Queen 
was  simply  this — atrial  before  accusation — 
punishment  before  conviction.  The  mi- 
nisters said,  they  did  not  wish  to  prejudice 
her  case,  or  to  prejudge  it.  What  did 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct  display— 
what,  but  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
they  had  promised  ?  The  ministers  al- 
leged, that  they  had  charges'  against  the 
Queen.  What  then  should  have  been 
their  conduct — what  was,  in  point  of  fact 
their  dutr?  The  state  of  parties  could 
I  not  have  been  affected  by  an  honest  po- 
licy—  insincerity  had  brought  with  it  an 
intricHoy  and  a  cruelty  of  proceeding,  and 
with  it  their  defeat.  The  conduct  of 
ministers  was  of  that  nature,  that  it  pre- 
judiced the  administration  of  justice: 
they  issued  forth  opinions  of  guilt  before 
trial,  and  a  privilege  not  denied  to  the 
meanest  individusl  was  refused  to  the 
second  person  in  the  State.  The  expedi- 
ency and  policy  of  the  proceeding  were 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  His  ma- 
jesty's government  no  longer  wished  to 
have  their  measures  tried  by  such  a  test. 
On  these  points  they  totally  failed.  On 
the  law  of  the  case,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Oxford  had  left  theni  not  a 
word.  It  was  said,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that  Henry  8th,  had  all  the  power 
he  could  choose  ;  but  surely  no  man 
meant  to  infer  from  that,  that  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  could  either  wish  for,  or 
exercise  such  a  power.  But  even  in  the 
f  time  of  Henry  8th,  it  was  urged,  that 
his  proceedings  were  intended  for  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm ;  it 
would  be  for  the  House  noi;^  to  decide 
whether  the  measures  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  calculated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  why  was  the  House  of  Commons 
now  talking  of  Henry's  power,  which 
seemed  only  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  pope ; 
when  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  all  such 
powers  were  confined  within  the  regulations 


of  law?  Theargiimentof  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral was  this :  ^*  The  king  has  the  power  to 
alter  the  whole  Liturgy,  or  he  has  not."  But 
how  was  that  made  out  ?  By  assertion ;  by 
an  exception  to  rule  cases :  the  questioa 
was  not  once  met  distinctly  by  him.  Then 
the  case  was  doubtful  as  to  the  right  of 
exercising  such  an  authority ;  and  if  it 
were  doubtful,  caution  should  have  been 
used,  and  punishment  should  not  have 
been  inflicted  on  an  uncertainty.  The 
whole  shewing  of  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  evidently  proved,  thatsomething 
was  intended  to  affect  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  Queen;  and  sure  he  wfts,  that  be* 
fore  an  audience  rvpresenting  the  feelings 
of  the  British  people,  judgment  before 
accusation  would  not  be  admitted.  Was 
it  to  be  contended,  that  his  majesty  coald» 
of  his  own  caprice,  strike  the  names  of  all 
he  pleased  out  of  the  Liturgy  ?  For  if 
this  was  not  contended  for  and  maintained, 
the  erasure  of  her  majesty's  name  from 
the  Liturgy  was  evidently  illegal.  The 
charge  against  the  Queen  was  but  ex 
parte — the  decision  by  ministers  was  final, 
and  thereby  had  they  passed  judgment 
on  themselves.  They  withdrew  the  bill, 
evidently  fearing,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  not  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  public  opinion 
might,  as  it  had  done,  boldly  act  against 
it.  With  all  their  professions  of  a  love 
of  justice,  why  did  they  not  allow  a  right 
of  appeal  ?  The  whole  complexion  of  the 
evidence  against  her  majesty  was  doubtful ; 
why  then  pronounce  a  decided  judgment. 
Such,  however,  was  the  ministers'  love  of 
,  iustice-^4uch  their  wish  not  to  excite  pre- 
tjudice!  The  truth,  however,  was,  that 
they  paid  more  deference  to  their  places 
than  to  their  sovereign.  They  brought 
on  the  measure,  he  sincerely  believed, 
against  their  wishes  and  their  judgment. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  they  had  a  majority 
of  nine,  and  yet  they  preferred  the  aban- 
donment of  wh^t  they  said  was  necessary 
to  their  existence,  rather  than  lose  their 
places.  They  mode  no  sac ri Gee,  but  to 
their  office.  He  would  not  longer  detain 
the  House,  but  he  called  on  those  who 
imagined,  that  if  they  were  left  in  the 
minority  on  this  occasion,  they  would 
give  up  their  situations,  not  to  refrain 
from  voting  against  them  on  that  account, 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  no  vote  of  cen- 
sure, no  expression  of  disapprobation, 
would  ever  induce  them  to  forego  the  ad- 
vantages of  office. 
Lord  CastUrcagh  commenced  by  ob« 
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•enriDgy  thtt  it  wiii  not  his  intentibn,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  lateneat  of  the 
honr  and  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  bo 

C^tracted  a  di«caMion»  to  enter  at  greater 
gth  into  the  question,  than  the  brief- 
«st  review  of  its  merits  would  require. 
He  would  compress  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible sp^ce  those  observations  which  he 
fonud  it  necessary  to  offer  to  the  House. 
But  at  the  outset  he  could  not  avoid  say- 
ing, that  notwithstanding  his  lottg  expe- 
rience of  the  practice  of  parliament,  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  various  tactics,  it 
iMd  never  before  fallen  to  his  lot  to  wit- 
■esi  so  rich  a  specimen  of  inconsistency, 
m  rare  a  combination  of  incongruities, 
io  total  a  dereliction  from  the  common 
wsages  of  that  House,  as  the  ingenuity 
of  ttte  gentlemeil  opposite,  on  that  night, 
presented  to  his  view.  He  must  protect 
against  the  introduction  of  arguments 
auch  as  thoM  which  were  adv^nc^  in  the 
speeches  of  some  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  ancf  which  were  founded 
upon  colloquies  and  rumours  out  of  doors. 
It  had  been  urged,  that  the  character  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  their  entire 
conduct,  were  involved  in  the  truth  or 
ftilsehood  of  the  charges  agaiDSt  her  iria- 
jesty.  This  extravaeant  notion  he  at  once 
and  unequivocally  denied.  The  conduct 
<tf  the  king's  government  was  not  commit- 
ted upon  the  issue  of  those  charges.  It 
was  his  duty,  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
indeed,  to  take  care  that  charges  shoiild 
not  be  made  against  that  illustrious  person 
on  slight  and  frivolous  grounds.  That 
dnty  thev  had  strictly  performed,  and 
every  unbiassed  mind  would,  in  its  own 
conviction,  bear  him  cftit  in  the  assertion. 
They  hod  been  charged  also  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  political  influetice  to  bias  the 
course  of  justice;  this  also  he  denied. 
On  the  contrarv,  when  the  charges  i^eve 
brought  forward,  and  it  was  found  fteceis- 
sar^  to  institute  proceedir^  against  her 
majesty,  the  government  wished  all  thote 
with  whom  they  had  political  connexions, 
to  act  in  complete  oblivion  of  that  con^ 
nexion ;  and  the  gentlemen  opposite  had 
only  to  look  to  the  result,  and  they  would 
mind  that  noble  persons  who  had  been 
supposed  under  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  some  who  shared  the  pri- 
vate intimacy  of  the  sovereign,  had  acted 
on  that  occasion  with  the  greatest  freedom 
of  opinion  and  conduct.  He  regretted, 
that  he  could  not  pay  a  similar  compli- 
ment to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  who 
had  just  preceded  him^  and  many  of  his 
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friends ;  he  regretted,  that  their  condiict 
had  not  been  so  free  from  the  taint  of 
party  motives ;  but  he  was  convincHl,  that 
every  rational  and  honest  man  in  the  com- 
munity would  acknowledge,  that  goverd* 
ment  had  acted,  throughout  the  whole  af 
that  important  business,  with  mot«  ptite 
disinterestedness  than  could  be  attributed 
to  their  political  enemies.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  preceded  hifii 
had  ^iven  a  different  exposition  of  the  ni* 
ture  of  the  motion  from  that  which  it  had 
previously  received.  H%.  had  put  that 
motion  in  the  light  of  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  members  Of  the  administration ;  if 
it  was  so,  a  censure  more  disgraceful  to 
thote  who  introduced  it  never  was  made 
a  subject  of  debate  in  that  House.  It 
was  a  novel  plan  to  select  a  single  point  of 
censure,  i^hereby  to  attempt  to  over- 
whelm with  disrepute  the  whole  conduct 
of  an  administration,  and,  b^  this  means, 
to  pick  up  a  few  votes,  which  might  be 
made  use  of  to  their  injury  in  an  obliqde 
and  covert  manner.  Was  he  speaking  of 
suppositions  or  facts?  Let  the  case  be 
fiiirly  looked  at.  Was  any  clear  and  de- 
finite proposition  made  ?  Was  any  tangt-^ 
ble  measure  proposed  \  No ;  the  motion 
contained  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  had^ 
indeed,  been  broadly  hinted,  that,  at  a 
Future  time,  some  step  might  be  taken 
towards  the  re-insertion  of  her  msjesty's 
tiame  in  the  Liturgy.  Such  observationi 
it  Was  well  worth  observing,  had  not  been 
followed  by  any  practical,  any  intelligible 
resolution  whatever.  It  coold  lictt  there- 
fore be  concealed,  however  artfully  dis- 
guised, that  the  real  object  of  the  pre- 
sent motion  was,  to  secure  the  voteb  of  a 
few  members,  who  on  former  occasions 
had  not  expressed  a  decisive  opinion.  ^  In 
the  face  of  such  coofdnct,  was  it  possible 
any  one  could  believe,  that  the  gtotlemen 
Opposite  were  actuated  b^  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  Queen  or  country  ?  Had 
such  been  their  intention,  their  conduct 
would  have  been  widely  different ;  but  he 
would  boldly  assert,  that  they  were  mak- 
ing use  of  the  Queen's  name  for  their 
own  purposes — tb^  were  sacrificing  her 
to  their  own  selfish  interests-^they  were 
throwing  her  majesty  overboard  in  ordev 
to  put  down  the  actual  government.  As 
to  the  legal  merits  of  the  question,  if  mi- 
nisters had  committed  a  violation  of  the 
law,  it  was  the  greatest  joke  that  could 
be.  With  respect  to  the  motion  itself, 
the  words  <<  ill-advised  and  inexpedient** 
{ had  reference  to  what  happened  a  year 
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ago,  and  did  not  bear  at  all  upon  exist-  | 
log  circumstancea.    If  he  were  attacked 
op^ly  he  would  meet  it  by  an  open  de- 
fence.    But  a  co?ert  attack  of  this  kind 
w«^  not  entitled  to  plainer  dealing  than 
that  on  which  it  acted.    Had  the  fromi^re 
of  the  motion  come  forward  boldly  with 
a  vote  of  censure  he  would  have  met  it 
with  like  boldness,  but  they  had  had  re^ 
course  to  a  system  of  management  which 
could    only    be   met    by    management. 
When  a  n^otion  was  introduced  which  conr 
vqred  an  unf^r^nd  indirect  censure  upon 
administration,  and  when  it  could  lead  to 
no  practical  result,  it  was  proper  to  meet 
it  by  moving  the  other  orders  of  the  day, 
or  by  a  motion  of  adjournment.    It  was 
very  extraordinary,  that  those  generou*- 
mindeil  defenders  of  the  Queen,  who  pr^ 
tended  to  takf;  such  a  chivalrous  care  of 
her  interests,   had  allowed  twelve  months 
to  elapse  since  government  had  perpe- 
trated,  he  would  use  no  other  word,  a 
grefit  injustice  against  the  Queen,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  should  come  forward 
with  nothing  better  than  an  airy  and  ab- 
atr^ct  proposition.     It  was  strange,  that 
this  act  of  injustice  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished  so  long ;  and  it 
was  still  more  extraordinary,  considering 
the.  zeal  which  some  honourable  members 
had  evinced  on  points  comparatively  insig- 
nificanty   which  related  to  the  ch^iracter 
«of  the  Queen.    It  would  be  recollected 
that  one  of.  those  gentlemen  had  even  ei^ 
teied  the  field  and  fired  a  shotag^iurt 
**  The  Westeru  Luminary.* '     He  hoped  he 
vas  not  plauet-stru^k  when  he  engaged 
in  such  an  adventure.     But  the  lact  was 
very  curious,  that  while  so  much  anxiety 
was  shown  to  chastise  a  wretched  oewsr 
paper  in  the  West  of  £ngland,  which  had 
used  some  coarse  and  vulgar  language 
towards  the  Queen,  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  omission  of  her  majesty's  name, 
either  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  or  the  great 
luminaries  of  the  law  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  House  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  so 
fur  from  regarding  the  act  as  either  illegal 
or  ill-advised,   that  even  the  honourable 
member  for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberfbrt-e) 
did  not  think  proper  to  introduce  in  his 
motion,  a  word  relatbg  to  it,  and  he  com- 
mitted the  feeling  of  parliament  on  that 
subiect     It  was  true  the  noble  lord  (lord 
A.  Hamilton)  bad  nuuntained  <m  that  oo- 
casion»  the  same  opinion  which  he  did 
now-;  bttt  the  House  then  scouted  it  by 
so  overbearing  e  m^ority,  that  when  the 
W)tei  were  about  to  be  taken  on  the 
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amendment,  he  preferred,  that  they  should 
be  taken  in  the  negative  of  theoriginiil 
motion  rather  than  risk  his  own  amend- 
ment.   And  even  upon  such  a  decision 
of  the  question,  what  were  the  numbers? 
Why  the  numbers  in  favour  of  the  oir- 
giiial  motion  were  991,   and  against  it 
124,  and  even  of  that  124,  several  would 
have  voted  agaiast  the  amendment  had 
the  noble  lord  pressed  it*    If  ministers, 
then,  had  done  any  thing  legal  or  ilUad- 
vised  the  House  was  an  accomplice,  for 
their  conduct  on  that  very  point  met  the 
sanction  of   parliamoit,    when  they  re- 
solved* in  July  last,  to  address  the  Queen. 
It  was  in  contradiction  to  that  measure  of 
parliament,  that  ihe  present  auestion  was 
agitated — that  measure  whicn  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  subsequent  negoti- 
ation.   But  he  trusted,  that  parlisment, 
who  had  given  their  sanctt^tn  to.  the  act 
which  the  motion  censored,   would  act 
with  consistency,   and  treat  that  motioti 
as  it  deserved. — He  would  not  enter  at 
any  length  into  the  lav  qf  the  question ; 
but  as  to  that  subject,  there  was  nothing 
so  decisive  in  the  dense  on  which  the  ar- 
guments of  the  noble  lord  so  much  relied, 
as  to  make  it  imperative  upon  the  king*^ 
government  to  insert  in.  tne  Liturgy  her 
majesty's  name.    The  leason  for  passing 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten  or  misconceived  by  some 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.    That  act 
was  not  passed  through  any  jealousy  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,   but  merely  to 
prevent    encroachments   and    altevations 
from  being  improperly  made  in  the  piay«- 
ers  of  the  Chnrch,    and  to  counteract 
heresies  and  schisms  dangerous  to  the  es* 
tablished  religion.    That  clause  was  C€m- 
sequently   inserted  for  the   purpose  of 
shewing,   that,  though  the  general  pray- 
ers of  the  church  were  not  liable  to  alter- 
ation, yet  those  collects,  and  that  part  of 
the  litany  which  affected  the  royal  family, 
were  open  to  the  discretionary  revision  of 
the  king  in  council.    This  discretion  was 
not  an  ecclesiastical  anomaly ;  it  was  per- 
fectly analogous  with  the  spirit  and  ^« 
nius  of  the  political  constitution,  which, 
gave  to  the  king  the  control  and  direction 
of  all  the  concerns  of  his  family»  and  of 
every  individual  in  it«    There  was  nothing 
like  a  jealousy  of  the  royal  power  exer- 
cised in  the  management  of  his  domestic 
relations.    To  the  king  our  constitution 
had  given  the  important  duty  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Us  own  children ;  and  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  given  him  a  power  over 
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their  roarriaget.     It  would  be  therefore  a 
precedent  of  a  most  dangerouK  character, 
if  the  House  wa«,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  commeDcetnent  of  the  monarchy,  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  ris^ht  of  interfering 
with   the   king's   direction    of  his   own 
family.    On  this  principle  the  most  inju- 
rious  innovations  might  be  supported. 
If  they  could  force  the  king  to  reinsert 
her  majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative,  he 
omitted,   then  might  they  also  interfere 
with  regard  to  the  allotment  of  a  palace, 
or  insist,  that  she  should  share  the  honours 
of  the  coronation,  or  receive  other  marks 
of  the  royal  grace  and  favour,   which, 
under    other    circumstances,     the    king 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  bestowed 
upon  her.     And  here  he  could  not  avoid 
observing  upon  the  mode  of  argument 
resorted  to  oy  the  gentlemen  opposite. 
They  had  spoken  as  if  their  feelings  were 
quite  outraged,    by  the  omission  of  her 
majesty's  name  previous  to  her  being  put 
upon  her  trial ;  they  called  it  a  prejudg- 
ment of  the  case,  and  expressed  them- 
selves   as   if  their   feelings   were   quite 
shocked  by  such  an  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Crown ;  but  such  a  charge 
did  not  come  from  those  gentlemen  with 
a  very  good  grace ;   it  could  not  be  for- 
sotten,   that  when  their  party  impeached 
lord  Melville,    they  did  not  hesitate  to 
prejudge  his  case,   by  striking  his  name 
out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors.    Did 
they  fed  any  delicacy  then  ?  No ;  on  the 
contrary,   when  they  had  voted  for  the 
impeachment  of  that  valuable  and  useful 
servant  of  the  Crown,   although  he  had 
actually  retired,   they  were  not  content 
until  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  privy 
council,    and    inflicted    an  unnecessary 
sti^a  on  his  name.    Their  delicac}',  of 
which  they  now  boasted  so  much,  did  not 
then  prevent  them  from  advising  the  sove- 
reign to  degrade,  before  trial,  his  old  and 
faithful  servant,  and  to  perform  the  most 
painful    act,     which   any  monarch  had 
ever  imposed  upon  him.     Where  then,  he 
would  repeat,  was  the  considerate  love  of 
justice  to  which  those  gentlemen  pretend- 
ed, and  which  they  talked  so  much  of 
in  the  case  of.  the  Queen  ?  But  what  was 
their  conduct  relative  to  the  Queen  her- 
self?   Did  they,   on  a  former  occasion, 
when  her  honour  and  character  were  af- 
fected by  secret  charges,  give  her  the  be- 
nefit of  a  public  trial  ?  Did  they  proceed 
according  to  any  of  the  known  and  re- 
jceived  forms  of  justice,  or  the  established 
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laws  of  evidence  ?  Or  did  they  not  place 
her  whole  life  and  character  under  the  in^ 
vestigation  of  four  commissioners,  having 
at  their  head  lord  Erbkine  himself;  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  talking  so  much  about 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  Jury, 
and  who  lately  boasted  that  he  had  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  defence  of  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
pure  principles  of  Brirish justice?  Was 
it  for  the  party  who  sanctioned  such  an 
inquisitorial  mode  of  proceeding  to  talk 
now  of  delicacy  and  impartial  justice? 
Their  professions  would  be  rightly  esti- 
mated by  their  practice,  when  it  was  re- 
collected, that  they  had  instituted  a  s^ret 
tribunal  to  try  the  Queen  herself,  of 
which  the  illustrious  person  accusted  knew 
nothing,  did  not  know  that  it  was  even 
in  existence,  unless  as  far  us  she  was 
made  acquainted  with  it  by  rumour,  and 
which  secret  tribunal  closed  its  sittings 
without  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  of- 
fering a  single  word  in  her  defence,  until 
she  was  brought  up  to  receive  judgment 
from  the  late  king ;  and  a  heavy  judg- 
ment it  was,  and  must  be  considered,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  thing  like  female 
delicacy  in  the  nation.  Nerer  had  the 
Queen  cause  to  complain  of  any  body  of 
public  men  so  much  as  of  those  who  had 
lately  become  her  zealous  and  ardent  par- 
tizans,  but  who  had  sacrificed  her  before 
for  their  purposes,  and  were  doing  the 
same  now,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
a  love  of  justice  and  regard  for  the  in- 
jured reputation  of  a  woman,  whose  cha- 
racter they  had  before  held  up  to  public 
and  private  animadversion.  That  she 
should  be  politically  connected  with  this 
party  was  the  greatest  of  aH  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  from  his  soul  he  felt  com- 
passion for  her  situation.  He  had  still  at 
hand  more  proofs  of  the  sort  of  delicacy 
which  belonged  to  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  which  had  usually  characterisied  their 
proceedings.  He  would  ask,  what  was 
the  evidence  on  which  they  had  refused 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
such  a  revenue  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  have  lived  at  home — were  they  not 
guided  in  that  harsh  and  precipitate  mode 
of  proceeding  by  idle  rumours  out  of 
doors,  and  by  the  veriest  slanders  jhat 
had  ever  been  propagated?  If  such  was 
their  conduct  on  that  occasion,  what  right 
had  they  now  to  impute  to  ministers  a 
want  of  delicacy  towards  the  Queen,  when 
they  were  in  possession  of  such  heavy  and 
serious  charges  agamst  her  ?  For  himself 
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be  could  safely  affirm,  that  he  had  acted 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  absolutely  re- 
quired,, and  the. public  interest  demand- 
ed ;  and  were  that  act  to  be  done  again, 
he  would  pursue  exactly  the  same  con- 
ducty  wbicn  he  felt  not  to  be  an  optional 
matter  at  .all,  but  an  imperative  duty. 
He  had  acted  in  such  a  way  on  that  oc- 
camon,  as  a  r^ard  for  the  public  honour, 
as  well  as  the  consistency  of  government, 
required ;  and  parliament  saw  it  in  the 
same  way*  when  they  made  the  erasure 
of  her  majeaty's  name  the  basis  of  the  ne- 
gotiation which  followed*  In  a  case  so 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  involv- 
ing such  high  and  complicated  interests, 
his  majesty's  government  did  not  act 
without  due  deliberation.  They  were,  he 
would  frankly  acknowledge,  under  con- 
nderable  embarrassment,  on  account  of 
the  use  which  they  saw  would  be  made  of 
the  question  by  the  seditious  and  disaf- 
fected. It  was  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  law  on  the  case  was  not  more 
clear;  he  wished  it  had. been  so;  but  as 
it  stood,  if  they  had  at  first  inserted  her 
majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  while 
auch.  heavy  charges  against  her  lay  upon 
the  council  table,  and  nad  been  afterwards 
under  the  necessity  of  era^ug  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  confirmation  of  those  charges, 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  country 
would  have  burst  upon  them  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  could  not  have  withs^d 
it. .  It  was  true,  that  since  the  bill  had 
beea  withdrawn,  the  Queen  stood  in  the 
situation  of  a  person  technically  acquitted, 
and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  rights  as 
Queen  Consort,  as  if  her  character  had 
been  .unim peached.  She  had  come  out 
innocent  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  those  prifileges  to  which  sh^  had 
strictly  a  lawful  right  she. was  in  pos- 
session of.  But,  was  there  no  resting 
place  to  be  found  between  the  strict  rights 
of  law,  to  which  she  was  clearly  entitled, 
and  those  matters  of  grace  and  favour 
which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign 
to  confer  or  withhold  ?  The  insertion  of 
her  name  in  the  liturgy  was  not  a  matter 
that  she  could  insist  upon  as  a  strict  right; 
and  when  her  character  had  been  so  far 
afiected  by  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charges  agaipst  her,  that  123  peers  had 
pronounced  her  gnilty,  it  would  be  very 
improper  in  him,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  to  advise  it  to  be  granted  her  as  a 
boon..  How  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Tierney)  express  himself  in 
regard  to  her  majesty  when  the  charges 
VOL.  IV. 
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were  first  preferred  against  her?  He  thought 
it  right  to  call  his  expressions  to  their 
mind,  because  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  acted  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them. 
He  had  said,  on  that  occasion,  that  he 
would  not  vote  one  shilling  towards  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Queen,  until  the  result  of 
those  charges  was  properly  ascertained ; 
for  it  was  evident,  that  either  the  Queen 
was  insulted,  or  the  king  betrayed.  This 
shewed  how  serious  that  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman took  those  charges  to  be  at  the 
time,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  institute 
proceedings  upon  them/— -There  was  but 
one  observation  more  which  he  had  to 
make  respecting  the  right  of  inserting  the 
name  in  the  Ljturgy,  ,and  he  thought  it 
might .  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  th^ 
matter.  Blackstone,  who  had  been  very 
particular  in  enumerating  all  the  rights 
of  the  queen  consort  m  the  chapter 
upon  that  subject,  did  not  mention,  as 
one  of  them,  the  right  of  being  prayed 
for  in  the  Liturgy.  What,  then,  was  it 
made  a  ground  of  censure  on  the  .con- 
duct of  ministers,  that  they  had,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  the  law,  omitted  her  majesty's  name  in 
the  Liturgy,  where  it  would  have  stood  of 
course,  Imd  her  conduct  been  free  from  all 
imputations  ?  But  it  was  not  in  a  technical 
acquittal,  to.  restore  it  to  the  proper  moral 
standard  [a  laugh].  As  to  the  opiuion  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite  on  this  point,  it 
had  not,  with  him,  much  weignt;  and 
should  he  tell  them  why — ^it  was  because 
thdr  opinion  was  as  strong  before  the  evi- 
dence was  given  as  after.  When  once 
those  proceedings  had  closed,  mipistera 
were  resolved  to  move  no  further  measures 
on  the  subject ;  but^ince  those  gentlemen 
who  affected  to  be  the  Queen's  friends, 
had  renewed  their  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, be  their's  the  odium,  their'i^  the  mis- 
chief, which  must  result  from  its  useless 
agitation.  .Towards  the  Queen  personally, 
he  would  repeat  it,  he  felt  compassion ; 
but  his  duty  as  a  minister,  looking  to  the 
honour  of  the  king;  andtheinterestsof  the 
country,  puthim  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  making  the  gi^ilt  of  her  cpnduc  tap- 
parent.  From  the  station  which  sbe  held, 
and  recent  circumstances,  that  conduct 
was  calculated  to  produce  eifects  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  It  ,was  not'  free  ,ff  6m 
responsibility  like  the  sovereign,  however 
her  advisers  might  shrink  from  theavojv^al 
of  their  designs.  He  could  not  be  silent 
upon  her  conduct,  since  she  had  been  so 
infatuqted  aa  to  deliver,  herself  over  to  a 
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IMrtjf  whom  h«  bcKcveil  to  havt  tie«« 
dangeroot  to  frablic  tfanqoillity  and  the 
tonttitiitioii.  He  thtraforo  Mt,  that  bo 
could  not  hoDovr  htr  more  in  a  political 
thao  in  a  moral  poiat  of  Tiew.  Had  she 
Bot,  in  her  anevert  to  addrenet,  leviled 
the  king,  degraded  the  Grown,  and  vili- 
fied both  Houses  of  i^Hioment  I  And 
did  she  not  attempt  to  diffuse  principles 
at  variance  with  the  mfetf  of  our  roost 
ralnable  institutions  ?  He  would  canrion 
honourable  members,  whose  minds  were 
jet  unwarped  by  the  efiorts  of  party,  not 
to  allow  themsdves  to  be  entrapped  into 
the  support  of  the  present  insidious  milk- 
and-water  resolution,  which  was  intended 
to  draw  after  it,  couseqnences,that  no  man 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  tactics  of  the 

S>liticians  who  framed  it  could  suspect, 
ut,  thank  God,  the  country  was  coming 
to  its  senses.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  the 
elforts  of  that  party  which  had  so  disturbed 
the-oountry  would  soon  expire  in  despair ; 
if  parliament  preserved  its  tone  of  dignified 
determination,  and  vindicated  ite  high 
character,  in  this  hour  of  distraction  and 
clamour.  Its  path  of  duty  was  plain  be- 
fore it.  It  ought  to  sustain  the  actual 
government,  in  nnimpatred  honour  and 
character,  that  its  useniloesslo  the  coun- 
try might  be  undiminished,  or  it  ouj^ht  to 
extinguish  the  present  cabinetas  ministers, 
without  hesitation.  WMever  resolution 
of  oensure  was  brought  forw«ird  from  the 
other  lAde,  he  trusted  that  it  would  come 
in  a  lair,  tangible,  and  manly  shape,  not 
tn  that  shadowy  character  which  it  was 
diflwult  to  msp,  and  which  eluded  com- 
mon apprehension.  But  he  could  not 
believe,  that  parliament  was  to  be  taken 
by  an  artifice  like  this.  He  was  sura  it 
wouldnot  allow  any  party  thus  covertly 
to  break  down  the  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  ministen  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  their  services  efficient  to 
the  na^on,  AH  he  asked  was,  that  any 
resolution  which  was  intended  to  carry 
censura  upon  their  conduct,  should  state 
so  clearly  and  unequivocally,  and  also 
state  distinctly,  the  grounds  of  such  cen- 
sure :  then,  indeed,  ministen  would  be 
fairly  put  on  their  trial.  He  pled^ 
hhnself,  that  if  this  was  done,  no  sanguine 
hope  of  success  which  their  enemies 
should  entertain,  would  be  opposed 
by  any  influence  of  the  Crown,  whose 
aervants  wera  enabled  to  rest  their  claims 
te  the  national  confidence,  upon  the  best 
•fall  pretensions,  the  character  which 
they  had  acqi:|ired  during  a  long  a  san- 


guinary and  eventful  war,  y 
counsels  were  crowned  by  the  most 
umphant  snecess  that  ever  befU  anv  ct 
try,  notwithstendm  the  awfisl  sbngara 
and  difilcnlties  by  which  they  ^ad  been  so 
long  sprronnded.  On  the  rapntation  tlino 
honourably  acquired,  and  on  thelabonra 
of  an  interval  of  peaces  devoted  t»  4ut 
best  interests  of  the  slate,  and  tho  ptnstr 
vation  of  our  tnvalnable  inssitntsons««»ott 
these,  and  these  alone,  woirid  mioiotora 
rely  fbr  the  support  of  parliaasont  and 
the  nation  ;  and,  wi^  trutn  on  their  tide« 
they  had  no  doubt  of  overwhelming  the 
chargca  of  their  enemies  with  complete 
confutation. 

Mr.  BrengAma  stated,  that  he  shooM 
not  have  thought  of  traspassinsr  npo» 
the  patience  ^  the  House  at  Uiat  Ute 
hour,  wera  it  not  fbr  the  speech  of  th» 
noble  lord,  who  had  allowed  egpreasiono 
to  fall  from  him  which  he  could  not  allow 
to  pass  unanswered.  He  could  have 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  that  noUe  lordp 
and  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
and  of  the  illustrious  lady  whom  tlm 
noble  lord  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
vilify,  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  bo 
silent ;  but  the  whole  of  the  noble  lord*a 
speech  was  designed  to  give  new  life  to 
the  fatal  dissentions  which  were  agitntin^^ 
the  country,  and  to  place  the  illustriono 
narties  concerned,  in  a  ataio  of  contention 
ffmr  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  For  the 
sake  of  castiw  new  siigmns  upon  her 
majesty,  and  fining  upon  her  the  chargca 
ministen  had  abandoned  in  tbeif^vi^iencey 
he  had  not  only  infViiiged  all  bonnda  of 
dcGomra,  but  all  forma  of  debate,  and 
with  the  artful  sedulousnem  of  the 
penner  of  a  paragraph  for  a  party  new** 
paper,  had  enter^  into  alabouredanalysio 
of  the  votes  in  the  Lords,  to  whose  pit>* 
ceedings  in  ordinary  cases  a  bara  reference 
only  was  allowed,  if  at  a  time  vrhen  not 
only  justice)  but  all  the  fSsrms  which  wera 
the  handmuds  of  justice,  wera  violated 
fbr  the  one  purpose  of  destreyittg  the 
Queen  (unless,  indeed,  he  dwatd  add 
that  of  distracting  t|ie  country),  he  asighl 
be  allowed  to  fellow  so  viciona  and 
unparliamentary  a  preoedent»  he  should 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfectory  ab|wer  to  the 
noble  lord.  He  could  shew,  that  of  tho 
illustrious  individttals  who  compoeed  tho 
majorities  and  kninorities,  not  one  conld 
possibly  be  influenced  by  the  royal  paeon 
who  was  the  object  of  the  prosecutioD } 
he  could  shew,  that  thi  royal  person  who 
was  the  real  prosecetOTp  was  represented 


ttt  thM  ttsaetabl^  which  wan  to  decide  on 
km  GAase»  br  hit  household,  by  his  state 
MtaeHf  by  his  mmiitdns  themselves,  and 
bv  all  diose  who  irere  open  to  inflneoce, 
Wher  ftom  the  highest  rewards  a  monarch 
ea«ld  bestow,  or  from  the  lowest  boons 
which  a  peer  could  accept,  to  relieve  a 
depeadent  or  to  coneihate  an  adherent. 
Was  this  fact  nothing  in  judging  of  the 
*«il  vaf  u^  of  a  numerical  majority  ?  Was 
an  arm/  of  inilnence  greatas  this  ever  ex- 
cited against  individuals  who  presumed  to 
call  themselvcis  jtidges. 

The  Speaker  interposed,  on  the  ground 
thM  it  was  irregular  to  remark  on  the  nMv- 
tivte  which  had  influenced  members  of  the 
other  house  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Bremgham  remarked,  that  the 
twble  lord  had  himself  wandered  into  dift» 
Mission  of  the  motives  of  the  peers,  to 
irbich  it  was  necessary  that  ah  answer 
ahoold  be  given. 

The  Speaker  sidd,  that  the  distinction 
as  to  tlie  remarks  made  upon  tlie  other 
H^use  of  parliament  was  this  i — ^At  tlie 
tnd  of  ev^  session,  the  journals  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords  were  communica- 
ted to  tiie  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
vote^  of  the  Commons  were  regnlarly 
eoDHBdnicated  to  the  Lords.  As  soon  as 
li«  jamais  of  the  Lords  Were  so  commu^ 
iiioated,  th^  became  matter  of  historical 
i«eord,  and  wfaat^er  appeared  on  the 
Ihce  of  them,  could  be  remarked  upon. 
The  noble  lord  had  remarked  upon  the 
Reasons  which  noble  lords  had  given  for 
th^r  votas,  which,  as  he  understood, 
were  professedly  drawn  ffOm  the  protests 
whMi  were  of  course  found  on  the  jouN 
nals.  If  the  noble  lord  had  Mne  beyond 
iMft,  as  th^  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
■e^med  to  have  understood  him,  he  (the 
ftpeidter)  was  remiss  in  not  having  checked 
the  noble  lord  upon  the  same  principle  as 
he  had  choked  the  hoB«  and  learned 
^tntleman*  * 

Lord  Catilereagh  observed,  that  he  had 
argued,  that  the  Aiinistera  had  not  made 
€lie  bill  a  party  question  tU  the  other 
House* 

Mf.  Brougham  continued. — ^If  it  was 
trtte^  that  th^  miniKter  had  not  made  this 
a  party  miestion,  ^uch  a  circumstance 
could  not  by  any  possibflity  appear  on  the 
fhceof  the  jtyumalsy  but  if  such  circum- 
ataoces  were  so  recorded,  it  would  not  be 
fSMTUd  du  those  joumalaor  any  where  else, 
because  it  was  notoriously  and  directly 
t&ntmrf  to  the  fact.  Never,'  not  onlr  in 
Mr  own  tinie#>  but  if  they  pecurreu  to 
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the  history  of  times  beyond  their  own 
personal  knowledge,    tliey  would  find, 
that  never,  on  any  question,  had  a  more 
violent  spirit  of  partiality  been  shown. 
His  majesty's  ministers   avowed   theiii- 
selves  the  authots,  the  patrons,  and  the 
managers  of  the  Inil,  and  had  shown  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  prosecuting  parties. 
If  it  so  happened,  ;ndeed,  trat  at  last 
some  (not  of  the  ministers  themselves  be 
it  remembered,  but  of  their  adherents) 
voted  against  the  ImII,  would  the  noble 
lord    contend)   that  by  the  ministerial 
aide  alone  were  ttiese  symptoms  of  in^ 
partiality  shown  ?    Was  it  not  notorious 
that  there  were  three  or  font  of  the  noble 
lords  with  whom  it  had  beeti  his  habit 
to  act,  with  whose  opiniona  he  had  genc^ 
rally  concurred,   and  Whose  talents  he 
had  admired  (never  nioce,  indeed,  than 
irhen  they  bad  of  late  been  so  misdirected) 
who  foimed  ^ne  aiast  activt  Iri^ida  df 
the  bill  not  hi  toting,  indeed^  but  in  ifiur 
and  open  debato?     These  nqbla  lords 
bol«  much  of  the  brant  and  odium  of  th^ 
theMure,  while  the  ministers  kept  behind 
wt  their  safe  and  eflectual  labour  of  cnh 
tmpping  and  eecuring  votes.     Turning 
from  tMse  prMeecfings  he  thanked  the 
noble  lord  for  the  opening  of  his  speech, 
ib  which,  with   a  charity  peculiarly  kna 
own^  he  had  undertaken  to  defend  the 
Queen — ^to  defend  her  ftom  her  friends, 
from  his  noble  friend  who  had  made  the 
•motion   that  night,  and  from  bis  right 
hon.  friend   (Mr.  Tiernev)  who  sat  next 
him.    The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the 
^rst  notice  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  taken  of  theomisMon  of  the  Queen's 
name,  and  he  had  repeated  the  memorable 
assertion  of  bis  right  hon.  friend,   that 
**  the  Queen  had  been  insulted,  or  that  the 
king  had  been  betrayed."     The  noble 
lord  had  also  referred  to  the  denial,  whidi 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had    givin  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  Queen  was  degraded 
by  ^e  omissiou  of  her  name  in  the  Litur^. 
He  coufessed,  that  he  was  not  then  wilhng 
to  allow  that  the  Queen  was  degraded 
by  that  aeti    it  was  a  part  of  sound 
philosophy,  ttisrt  a  man  should  not  coit^ 
template  the  full  ansount  of  the  injury 
he  sufiered  from  the  wrongs  of  a  superior 
force,  which  he  was  powerless  to  resent 
or  to  resist*    If  this  feeling  mi^ht  be 
allowed  to  operate  on  a  man  in  his  own 
case,  h&tr  much  more  strongly  might  it 
operate  When  the  character  at  stoke  was 
that  of  a  client— not  only  of  a  client^ 
but  ofa  woman  and  a  Queen  i  Tha  noble 
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lord  might  take  the  fact  in  eny  words» 
and  no  one  was  better  able  than  the  noble 
lord  to  vary  the  combiaations  of  adjec- 
tives and  •ttbstantives,  to  pile  high  sound- 
ing epithets »  and  to  frame  phrases  which 
filled  the  ear  and  eluded  the  mind.  He 
aliowrd,  that  he  had  not  been  uowilling 
to  believcy  that  the  Queen  had  not  been 
degraded.  It  was  not  for  him,  at  that 
time,  to  declare,  that  his  royal  mistress 
was  degraded,  when  she  had  to  meet  all 
the  terrors  of  the  threatened  investiga- 
tion ;  he  said  <*  the  terrors**  of  an  inves- 
tigation, not  that  innocence  should  be 
exposed  to  danger  from  justice  or  from 
inquiry,  but  her  majesty  was  on  the 
brink  of  an  investigation  in  which  in- 
nocence was  no  security ;  in  which  she 
was  to  be  met  by  perjured  men  and 
perjured  women  ;  and  by  bribing  men 
andf  bribing  women«-wher^  perjury  and 
bribery  were  suited  to  accomplish  one 
object,  where  the  long  arm  of  power  and 
the  long  purse  of  an  administration 
joined  their  influence  over  Italian  hands 
and  Italian  hearts — over  hearts  ready  to 
crouch  to  the  <»ie,  over  hands  ready  gree- 
dily to  snatch  at  the  other.  From  such  a 
trial,  from  such  a'threatened  prosecution, 
the  most  guiltless  might  shrink  without 
incurring,  for  a  moment,  the  imputation  of 
crime.  After  her  majesty's  ill-advised, 
ill-fated  migration  from  this,  the  land 
of  her  adoption,  contrary  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  late  revered  friend  (Mr. 
Whitbread),  contrary  to  his  own  advice 
recorded  and  in  her  majesty's  possession, 
for  six  years  she  had  been  all  but  forgot- 
ten by  the  people  of  this  country.  Now 
nothing  was  talked  of  on  the  other  side, 
but  her  increasing  and  inconvenient 
popularity.  Why  was  she  popular,  and 
why  were  the  hearts  of  all  classes  inteiv 
ested  in  her  behalf?  Because  she  was 
oppressed  and  persecuted  ;  and  if  minis- 
ters wished  to  sink  her  into  comparative 
oblivion,  he  would  give  them  a  recipe : — 
**  treat  her  well;** — ^they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  abstain  from  persecution. 
The  people  had  witnessed  a  woman  and 
a  Queen  maltreated,  insulted,  trampled 
upon;  they  had  seen  injuries  inflicted 
where  injuries  were  possible;  and  insults 
where  injuries  were  powerless.  They  felt 
for  her,  because  they  loved  the  monar* 
chy  and  the  persons  of  their  rulers  with 
what  an  historian  had  called,  with  some- 
what of  a  sneer,  **  a  childish  admiration 
of  Royalty."  For  t^is  the  people  of 
England  h<id  coverjed  their  Qu<^n  with 
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the  shield  of  their  protection,  and  had 
covered  themselves— he  would  boldly  say 
it— with  immortal  renown,  as  lovers  of 
justice  and  detesters  of  tyranny. — ^After 
adverting  to  the  notice  lord  Castlereagh 
had  taken  of  himself,  Mr.  Brougham 
proce^ed  to  observe  upon  the  reluctance 
with  which  minsters,  not  long  since,  had 
been  compelled  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  Queen.  In  this  respect  he  had  lived 
to  see  strange  changes.  He  had  heard, 
not  only  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  pronounce  the  title  as 
glibly  and  as  frequently  as  sums  of  money 
to  be  voted  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  but  even  the  noble  lord  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  treat  her  muesty  with 
the  respect  which  became  '*  an  old  courtier 
of  the  Queen's,  and  the  Queen*s  old 
courtier*'  [hear,  hear !].  What  was  still 
more  astonishing,  was,  that  in  another 
place,  where  her  majesty  had  so  recently 
been  upon  her  trial,  he  had  heard  even 
the  sovereign  himself  pronounce  the  name 
of  Queen.  As  to  the  form  in  which  his 
noble  friend  had  made  his  motion,  the 
accusation  which  was  made  against  it  was, 
that  it  was  so  framed  as  to  caich  stray 
votes,  and  specially,  for  he  was  so  point- 
ed out  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  to 
catch  a  wortliy  alderman,  who  had  the 
other  night  spoken  on  the  subject  [Alder- 
man Heygate].  Now  any  one  who  had 
heard  tne  worthy  alderman's  speiech 
must,  have  seen,  that  it  was  vain  to 
make  any  such  attempt.  Whatever  might 
be  the  words  of  the  motion,  however 
the  bait  might  be  varied  or  dispos* 
ed,  no  art,  not  that  of  the  most  com- 
plete angler,  would  be  able  to  hook,  the 
worthy  alderman*  There  was  so  much 
of  the  tortuous  motion  of  the  eel  in  the 
way  in  which  the  worthy  alderman  wound 
through  the  argument,  he  was  so  slippery 
and  so  winding,  that  he  would  defy  the 
best-sanded  fist  to  gripe  him.  The  wor- 
thy alderman  had  so  carefully  stated  the 
(Question,  now  a  little  remark  on  the  one 
Side,  now  a  little  setH)ff  on  the  other, 
that  if  the  arguments  were  cast  up  one 
against  the  other,  the  difference  would 
be  found  the  most  perfect  zero,  that  was 
ever  exhibited  in  the  best-balanced  book 
in  the  city.  All  this  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  infinite  candour  of  the  worthy 
alderman  ;  but  it  proved,  that  the  motion 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  catching 
him,  as  it  certainly  was  not  framed  for 
that  purpoFc,  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  its 
present  form^  before  the  alderman  gavi$ 
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that  candid  exposition  of  his  sentiments.' I 
It  was  fair,  that  gentlemen  who  thought  | 
variously  on  one  point,  hut  who  agreed 
on  others,  should  choose  the  point  on 
which  they  could  unite;  not  that  on  which 
they  differed.  Most  of  them  thought, 
the  omission  of  the  Queen's  name  was 
ill^al,  some  of  them  doubted  as  to  its 
illegality  ;  all  were  clear  as  to  its  being 
inexpedient  and  ill-advised.  He  was  of 
opinion  most  strongly  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Oxford,  that 
it  was  illegal.  But,  was  there  any  thing 
unfair,  was  there  any  thing  other  than 
candid  and  manly,  m  his  joining  in  a 
declaration  that  it  was  inexpedient  and 
ill-advised  ?  He '  conjured  the  House, 
such  of  them  as  doubted  of  the  illega- 
lity, to  look  to  this  part  of  the  question. 
He  had  the  implied  promise  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  if  the  Queen  was  not  con- 
victed she  should  be  restored  to  all  her 
rights.  He  had  the  direct  words  of  the 
noble  earl  in  the  other  House  (Liverpool) ; 
—he  had  the  still  higher  authority  and 
warrant  of  sound  reason  and  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  Queen  hss  been  acnuitted 
— she  must  be  treated  as  if  she  haa  never 
been  tried,  or  there  is  no  justice  in  Eng- 
land. To  call  back  the  attention  of 
parliament  to  the  woghty  affiurs  from 
which  they  had  been  distracted — ^to  give 
opportunity— which,  while  this  overwhelm- 
ing subject  occupied  the  country,  could 
not  be  afforded,  to  consider  the  distresses 
of  a  people,  who  now,  unmindful  of 
their  own  suffering,  poured  forth  their 
generous  and  disinterested  petitions  in 
favour  of  their  persecuted  Queen — ^to 
colm  the  agitation  of  the  country  by  do- 
ing justice  to  her  majesty,  and  then  to 
rescue  from  imminent  and  hourly-increas- 
ing danger  cbe  fabric  of  the  constitutien 
was  4he  object  of  his  noble  friend's  mo- 
(tion. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  said,  that  un- 
injured as  he  felt  himself  by  the  attack  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  had 
no  wish,  rising  unexpectedly,  and  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  morning,  unnecessarily  to 
protract  the  contest,  lie  would,  however, 
tell  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(never  more  ingenious  than  he  had  been 
that  night,  and  never  less  convincing),  that 
he  was  not  vain  enough  to  imagine,  that 
the  trap  which  had  been  alluded  to  was 
set  by  the  noble  mover,  for  so  humble  an 
individual  as  himself.  But,  atall  events, 
he  gave  credit  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  for  having  discovered  at  an 
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^rly  period  of  his  speech,  that  he  (Mr.  H.) 
was  not  likely  to  be  its  victim  ;  a  sagacity 
at  which  he  wondered  the  less,  when  he 
called  to'  mind  the  small  success  of  the* 
recent  efforts  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  catch  and  man^e  another  • 
alderman  [a  laugh,  and  cries  of  <<  Hear  !"]• 
But  his  were  light  and-  playful  sarcaspis, 
and  far  less  terrific  than  the  heavy  artil- 
lery brought  to  bear  against  him  a  few 
evenings  smce  from  another  quarter  [Mr.: 
HumeJ.'    On  that  occasion,  the  weighty 
epithets  of  ^* barbarous  and  unmanly,'** 
were  lavished  upon  the  line  of  argument, 
he  had  then  thought  it  hisdutv  to  pursue, 
and  which,  whatever  faults  it  had,  was  at 
all  events  clearly  straight  forward,  and- 
decided — ^lavished  upon  him  because  he 
had  ventured  unconnected  with  party,  to> 
allude  moderately,  openly,  in  his  place  in. 
parliament,  in  the  face  of  her  majesty's 
advisers,  official  and  extraordinary,  and 
for  his  own  justification    with  his  con- 
stituents, to  public    documents  bearinr 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  circulated 
with  indefatigable  industry  to  the  remote 
est  comers  of  her  sovereign's  dominions. 
He  professed  not  to  conjecture,  and  must 
leave  it  with  the  House  to  decide,  whether 
the  method  j[)ursued  for  putting  him  down 
was  adopted  because  better    arguments 
were  not  to  be  found,  or  whether  it  was 
intended  to  afford  in  his  person,  an  ex- 
ample of  that  degree  of  liberty  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  debate  which  would  be 
hereafter    allowed    to    individuals   who 
dared  to  speak  their  own  opinions  by  some 
of  those  to  whom  he  alluded,  when  thev 
should  have  attained  that  power  which 
they  now  so  confidently  anticipated.     But 
he  could  not  doubt,  that  the  British  House 
of  C!ommons    would,   in  spite    of  this 
system  of  terror,  shew  by   their  decision 
that  night,  that  they  were  resolved  still  to 
support  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature ; 
and  that  no  individual,  however  illustrious 
by  birth  or  exalted  rank,  not  even  the 
Queen  Consort,  the  first  subject  of  the 
state,  should  be  able  with  impunity  to 
suffer  her  name  to  be  used,  even  without 
design,    as  the  vehicle  of  sentiments  at 
variance  with  the  first  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  because  calculated  to  induce  the 
interference  of  a  military  body  in  politi- 
cal   affairs,  in  opposition  to  the  Crown 
which   commands,    and    the  parliament 
which  pays  it  [Hear,  hear  !].  As  to  the  mo- 
tion now  before  the  House,  he  hoped,  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  shew  the  hon.  and  learned 
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gletttleiBMii  that  iMivrevar  refitted  and 
ctDdid  he  nli^t  be  eiilledy  he  wei  able  to 
ceooe  tb  a  ileciniTe  cooolttMOo  at  last.  He 
objected  to  the  metionji  is  he  did  to  tome 
of  the  aniweirs  of  the  Queeo,  end  fot*  the 
•ioie  t«fl90a«  The  ttazimt  wete  tnie  in  the 
abstract,  but  misohievoui  in  the  applica- 
tioti.  If  carried,  tMi  dsolion  was  to  be 
folIeWed  by  others  ia  endleis  enecesiioii ; 
and  it  would  tend  ealy»  iohiijadgtneot^ 
to  prolong  the  unhapj^  afptatioD  of  the 
public  uifid,  and  to  interrupt  still  fur* 
ther  the  important  business  of  the  nation* 
He  felt  confident  the  House  would  that 
niffht,  endeavour,  by  their  tote«to  draw  a 
veil  over  transactions  neither  creditable 
nor  tieneficiat  to  the  parties  concerned.-^ 
He  would  add  only  one  word  more.  He 
was  no  supporter  of  ministers^  nor  an 
enemy  to  the  Queen ;  on  the  contrary*  he 
eineeraly  wished — no  one  eould  wish  it 
more  eerionsly— that  her  majeety  mi^t 
coutbne,  after  so  eventful  a  career,  during 
many  and  happier  yearn,  to  enjoy,  with  a 
suitable  dignity  and  with  credit,  diecre* 
tion,  and  repose,  the  ample  income  nhtefa 
he  doubted  not  the  liberality  of  parli** 
ment  would  in  a  few  days  provide. 

After  a  short  replv  from  lord  A.  HamiU 
ton,  the  question  beitig  put,  «<  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn'*  ^e  HoAse  divi- 
ded :-^Ayes  810  :-~Noes  209«  Majority 
Wl. 
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Ahefcromby,  hon*  J. 
Allen,  3  4  H« 
Akfaorp,  vuconnt 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Ansen,  sir  G. 
Ashurst,  W.  H. 
Afltell,  William 
Aubrey,  sir  Jdm 
Bailiam,  Josei^i  P. 
BUtImUU,  J.P.jun. 
Ssringy  Alexander 
Baling,  HcniT 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Belgrave,  viscount 
Benett,  John 
Bennet,  Hon.  H.  G. 
Bedtinck,  Ion)  W. 
Benyon,  BeBjamin 
Beraal,  Balpb 
BircK  Joseph 
Biake,  sir  F. 

Sougkey,  sir  J.  t» 
ouffhton,  R. 
Brignf,  Hemy 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dominick 
Bunfelt,  m  W. 


Bury,  viaoount 
Byng,  Geoiige 
Butterworth,  JoscfA 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcrafl,  John 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Calvert,  Charles 
Calvert,  Nicholas 
Carew,  R,  S, 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  loici  G. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Chaloner,  Robert 
Cliiford,  captain 
Clifton,  viscoiuit 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Coke,  T.  W.  jun. 
Cfllbome^  N.  R. 
Cole,  sir  Lowry 
Comsannon,  Lmcius 
Couasmakerj  G. 
Creevey,  Thomas 
Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Crompton,  Samuel 
Cripps,  Joseph 
Cmrwen,  J.  C. 
Davenport,  Davis 
Davies,  T.  H. 


Ditdsonj  Wttiaai 
Daaman»  Thomas 
Diek^lset^  W. 
Dundasy  bon.  T. 
I)undas,  C 
Bbrington,  viscount 
Effioe,  Edward 
Snis,  Hon.  G.  ^ 
FarqnharM>n,  A. 
Farrand^  Bobort 


lfartin«  John 
Miltony  viscount 
Mondii  J.  B. 
Mooroi  Peter 
Moore«  Abraham 
Mostyn,  ar  niomas 
Ifewmauy  R.  W. 
Newport,  rLhon.  ^  J« 
Kngent,  lord 
CyCanaghaii,J. 
Onstow,  Arthur 
Oid^ 


Fcrgnson4SirR.C. 

Fha^eridd,  I^nd  W, 

FiUlgerald,  t^  hon.  M.    Ossulaton^  lerd 

Fitzroy,  k»d  C.  Pahner^  Cbavks 

FStzroy,  lordJ. 

Folkestone,  viscount 

Qaskell,  Bei^amin 


Glenordiy,  viscount 
Gordon,  Robert 
Graham,  aandftvd 
Graham,  J. 
Gfani;,  J.  P. 
Giant,  G,  M. 
GrenM,  Paseoe 
GriffitlL  J.  \tr. 
Guise,  Sir  WHfiam 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Gumey,  R.  H. 
Haldfmand,  W. 
Handhon,  sir  H,  IX 
Harboid,  hon.  E. 
Headicote,  sir  G. 
Heatbcote,  G,  J. 
H^nm,  sir  ftobert 
Hin,  lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C 
Holmes,  ^L. 
Henywood,  W,  P. 
Hornby,  Bdmand 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  Jesepii 
Hurst,  Robert 
Hutddnson^  hen.  C. 
Jaaies,  W. 
Jervolse,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  F . 
£j8niD,  hon*  W. 
Lambfon,  John  6. 
Langten,  J.  H» 
Lav^ey,  F. 
Leake,  W. 
Lcgge,  hon  JH. 
Lemoui  sur  W. 
Lennaid,T.  B. 
Lester,  B.Lester 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Lloyd,  J.  Jones 
Lockkart,  J.  J. 
Lushington,  Stephen 
Maberw,  John 
Maberiy,  W.  J^ 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  H. 
Mafaon,  hon.  S« 
Maijoribanks,  -g. 
Man7ait,J4 


Pahner,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thomas 
Puiidl,  i&r  Henry 
P^,  William 
PeUuim,  hon.  C.  A. 
Humps,  G.  R. 
Phillips,  George 
Pierce,  Henry 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C* 
Powell,  Edward  W. 
Power,  Richard 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Price,  Robert 
Prfttie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Pyiu,  Franda 
Bamsbottom,  John 
Ramsden  J.  C. 
Rkaido,  Dai^ 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  Wi&iam 
Ridley,  rfr  M.  W. 
Roberts,  A.  W. 
Roberts,  G. 
Rotnnson,  sir  George 
Rowley,  4ac  W, 
RumboU,  Chades 
Russell,  lord  John 
Russell,  lordWm. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scarlett,  James 
Scott,  James 
Sootirfleld,  W.  H. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sebright,  sir  John 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  hon.  Robert 
Smith,  Samud 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  John 
Smhh,  George 
Smith,  WiOiam 
Stanley,  lord 
Stnart,  ferd  J. 
Sykea,  Daniel 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tavistock,  mar({iu8  of 
Taylor,  M,  A, 
Taylor,  C. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tlcmey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
TkcUidd,  matauisof 
Townshcnd,  lerd  C. 
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Tynte^  0.  K. 
yeraon,  6.  V. 
W4,  C.  B. 

Webbe^  Edward 
Western,  C  C. 
Wetherdl^C. 
Whaorton,  John 
Wliitbmd,  W.  H. 


IVilDatts,  T.  P. 
l/rigianMii  Wmiam 
Wilson,  mx  Robert 
Winnington,  sir  T. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wy^'ffl,  M. 

Tellees. 
Doncttinon,  Tisoount 
Hamiltoo,  lord  A. 
Paiekd  off. 


Whitbraed,  SamudC.  Flumer,  William 
Wbitmoie,  W.  W.  Williama,  Owea 
Wilklns,  Walter  Whib^  Luke 


HOUSE  OF  COMMOKa 

Wednesday  f  January  31. 

Petitions  rblatitsto  thb  Qubbv.] 
Mr*  Lambtott  presented  a  Detition  from 
Durliam  aigoed  by  3»d40  innabitanta  wd 
agreed  to  at  one  of  the  moat  rea(iactRbk 
meetings  be  had  ever  seen.  The  petU 
tinners  expressed  thetr  disgnst  at  the  late 
prooeedinga  against  her  miyesty.  They 
also  prayai  for  an  inquiry  into  the  pro* 
eeedmgs  of  the  Milan  CooioiiatiQii*  It 
waa  Medless  for  him  to  say*  that  he 
gave  his  support  to  the  oontents  of  the 
petition. 

Hr^  Cummng  rose  to  present  a  similar 
petition  from  the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
No.  1,  of  luFerness,  and  No.  %  of  Scot* 
land. 

TheSpeaher  begged  to  dmw  the  attca* 
timi  of  the  House  to  thissnbject.  A  similar 
petition  had  been  presented  a  few  days 
mnce,  bat  it  was  withdrawn.  The  qaea«- 
tion  was  not  as  to  the  wording  of  the  pe* 
titioo»  bat  as  to  the  right  of  any  society 
to  present  such  petitions.  He  meant  no 
objection  to  the  society  in  questioa;  btit 
it  was  for  the  House  to  ooaatder  whether 
they  were  to  receive  p«titioas  Arom  so* 
cietiea  unknown  to  the  law.      lie  waa  not 


aware,  that  there  existed  asy  preecdoat  for 

receiving  such  petitions ;  but  he,  begged  I  which  time  the  measure  against,  which  it 


to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  Hoaae  to  d»e 
inconvenience,  which  would  aiise  from 
such  a  regulation,  however  hanalesa  the 
petition  might  be  in  itself.  There  were 
many  sach  soeietica  in  tfaia,  and  a  mnch 
greater  number  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
What,  tiien,  would  be  the  &diags  ex- 
cited on  reccivragpelitionBCpom  tie  Orange 
men,  the  Pieep^of-day^boys,  the  White* 
bays,  and  the  other  slang  names  by  which 
societies  were  deaifftwted  ?  This,  then,  waa 
the  proper  period  for  consideriag  the 
question.  The  name  of  this  society  could 
not,  of  itself,  give  any  offence  to  any 
party.    |le  threw  it  out  for  the  canstdera- 


tion  of  the  Rouse,  irhcither  it  would  nal 
be  better  to  have  the  petition  withdrawn* 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  heading  of 
it ;  as  the  alteration  could  be  easy  made 
by  jnaking  it  the  petition  of  the  under* 
Bigned  iodividnals. 

Sir  John  Newffori  was  decidedly  aaainst 
receiving  the  petition  in  its  present  form ! 
he  thought  the  admission  of  such  a  peli* 
tion  would  be  productive  of  oalamitous 
consequences. 

Sir  IT.  De  Cregpigmy  opposed  the  re» 
oeption  of  petitions  from  any  lodgeB  or 
societies  not  known  to  the  law* 

Mr.  Caltra^  apprehended,  that  the 
reception  of  the  petitiou  might  lead  to  a 
peecedent  which,  on  otheroecaaioua,  would 
be  found  highly  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  thought  the  suljject 
worthy  of  mature  consideration,  aa  its 
determination  might  be  the  means  of 
abridging  the  riaht  of  petitioa.  It  ap* 
peaied  to  him,  that  tlua  waa  merely  a  pelif 
tion  from  private  individuah  who  slated 
themselvea  to  belong  to  a  certain  society* 
He  did  not  wish  to  aepreciate  any  opinion 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  Chair,  but 
he  really  thought,  tbey  ought  not  to  de*> 
cide  hastily  on  this  question. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  sug- 
gestion he  had  made  to  the  Honae  was  Mit 
to  decide  the  question.  He  meretr  called 
the  attentian  of  the  House  to  the  difficaltf 
of  the  case,  and  therefore  suMeated  the 
propriety  of  sanctioning  the  aTtevtttioa  ha 
had  recommended  rather  than  involve  the 
House  in  those  inconveniencea  which  he 
hadindioatedas  the  probable consequeneea 
of  recdving  the  petition  in  its  peeseat 
shape. 

Mr.  Dteninan  'observed  apoa  tbe  in- 
oonrenience  of  sending  back  a  petition  ^ 
a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
purpose  or   being  re-modelled,    ditring 


petitioned  might  be  passed,  and  thus  tfae» 
object  of  the  petitioners  be  defeated* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

Pbtitiokb  roil  Parliambhtabt  R«« 
FORM.}  Mr.  H^i// presented  thirty««vo 
petitions  from  the  City  of  York,  pniying 
for  parliamentary  reform.  Thepctitiooesa 
were  under  aa  erroneous  impremioa,  that 
an  act  of  Charles  the  second  vaade  it  il«* 
legal  to  attach  more  than  20  aigmslures  to 
a  petition  for  parliamentary  lefbrsa,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  sadi  a  auadber  of  pe» 
titions  had  been  presented*  Tfae^prayvd^ 
for  a  restoration  of  triennial  pBfliameiilst» 
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tod  also,  that  all  boroaghs  wh6r«  the 
electors  were  so  few  as  to  give  full  scope 
to  bribery,  as  well  ss  those  borouehs 
which  were  under  the  influence  of  indivi- 
duals, should  be  considered  in  the  nature 
of  private  property  and  disfranchised,  and 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  large  aud  populous  towns*  The 
petitioners  were  of  opinion,  and  in  that 
opinion  he  fuUy  concurred  with  them, 
that,  in  order  to  give  the  people  a  fair 
representation  in  parliament,  the  country 
ought  to  be  divided  into  equal  districts. 
If  any  additional  arguments  in  favour  of 
reform  were  necessary,  thev  had  310  of 
them,  in  the  vote  to  which  that  House 
had  come  on  the  morning  of  last  Saturday. 
What  would  the  country  say,  if  they  went 
on  as  they  had  done  ?  Parliament  might 
be  considered  the  representatives  of  the 
congress  at  Troppau,  or  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite — but  they  could  not  call  them- 
selves the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hobhoust  took  that  opportunity 
to  ask,  at  what  period  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham  intended  bringing  forward 
his  motion  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
postpone  last  Session. 

Mr.  Lambtan  said,  that  he  last  year 
postponed  his  motion  from  a  feeling,  that 
in  the  then  state  of-  the  country,  the  sub- 
ject was  not  likely  to  meet  with  that  calm 
und  serious  discussion  wluch  it  required. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  now  gave  notice, 
that  he  would,  on  the  10th  of  April,  brine 
his  motion,  as,  by  that  time,  he  trusted 
the  question  miu;ht  be  introduced  with 
the  best  hope  of  success  which  it  was 
ever  likely  to  have  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Grat/e// entreated  the  indulgence, 
of  the  House  whilst  he  submitted  to  their 
notice  a  few  observations  connected  with 
the  subject  then  before  them.  From  the 
first  day  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in.  parliament,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  he  had  uniformly  opposed 
every  motion  of  a  general  undefined  na- 
ture for  parliamentary  reform.  He  had 
done  so  because  it  was  his  conscientious 
belief,  that,  whatever  blemishes  might 
appear  to  exist  in  theory  in  our  represen- 
tative 6  J  stem,  in  practice  it  worked  benefi- 
cially, for  the  country,  and  secured  to  it 
as  many  advantages  as  were  enjoyed  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  With  those 
impressions,  and  he  might  say,  with  those 
convictions,  on  his  mind,  he  had  never 
consented  to  put  at  risk,  for  any  theore- 
tical benefit^,  that  constitution  which  con- 


tained in  Itself  so  much  solid  practiottblc 
good.  That  system  had  appeared  to  him 
so  beneficial,  that  he  had  determined 
never  to  abandon  it,  unless  another  was 
presented  to  him  which  offered  something 
like  a  moral  certainty  of  producing  conse- 
quences still  more  beneficial.  Another 
reason  which  had  directed  his  public  con- 
duct, was  this :  he  had  perceived,  that 
whatever  were  the  principles  upon  which 
elections  were  conducted,  whatever  were 
the  channels  through  which  honourable 
members  passed  to  their  seats  in  purlia- 
ment,'  the  House  had  acted,  upon  all  the 
questions  of  general  policy,  under  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  and  that  it» 
decisions  had  always  been  in  unison  with 
the  public  sympathy.  Such  had  been 
his  impressions  and  con  victions ;  but  he 
must  now  confess — and  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  great  pain  that  he  made  the  con- 
fession— that  after  the  vote  to  which  the 
house  bad  come  on  Saturday  moniins 
last,  on  the  great  subject  which  agitated ' 
the  public  mind,  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted  had 
been  very  considerably  shaken.  Could 
any  man  who  paid  the  slightest  attentioa 
to  public  afiairs  assert,  that  the  outcry 
which  had  existed  for  the  last  twelve 
months  against  ministers,  for  erasing  her 
majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy  upon 
such  grounds  as  they  had  alleged  in  their 
defence,  was  mere  popular  clamour  and 
delusion?  If  ever  there  was  a  subject 
upon  which  the  public  opinion  of  thia 
country  had  manifested  itself,  it  was  that 
upon  which  the  House  had,  on  .Satuiday 
morning  last,  come  to  a  vote — a  Vote  which 
had  convinced  him,  that  the  House  waa 
acting  not  under  but  against  public  opi- 
nion. After  such  an  occurrence,  he  waa 
anxious  to  express  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  been  effected  in  him.  He 
trusted,  that  the  session  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  away  without  some  gentle- 
man of  weight  and  consideration  in  the 
country  coming  forward  to  propose  such 
a  moderate  plan  of  reform  as  a  moderate 
man  like  himself  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Philips  observed,  that  the  avowal 
which  his  hon.  friend,  had  made  of  hia 
changpe  of  opinion  on  the  vital  question  of 
reform,  waa  exactly. what  he  should  have 
expected  from  his  well-known  candour. 
The  vote  to  which  the  House  had  come  on 
Saturday  last,  had  made  more  reformers 
than  any  other  within  his  knowledge. 
Mr.  Burke  had  said>  that  the  spirit  and 
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cnence  of  the  House  of  CommoHB  de- 
pended upon  ito  bring  the  representative 
of  the  people,  and  had  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  asiaert*  that  a  want  of  synipathj 
with  the  people  made  it  cease  to  be  a  House 
of  Commoiw*.  Tov  his  own  part,  he  was 
convinced,  that  there  never  had  been  any 
period  sitice  the  adoiaDistration  of  lord 
North  ill  which  the  public  opinion  had 
set  in  so  strong  a  current  against  ministers 
as  it  did  at  the  present  moment ;  and  yet, 
though  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  men 
in  the  community  were  decidedly  against 
tile  present  ministers^  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Conuuona  had  determined  to 
su  pport  them.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
With  order  to  ^y,  4ittt  they  were  not  the 
House  of  CdomioBa'— that  they  were  not 
the  representatives  of  the  people :  but  this 
be  couki  say,  and  still  be  consistent  with 
order,  that,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Burke,  they  were  udther  one  nor 
the  other.  A  reform  in  parliament  was 
now  most  urgentljr  diemanded  ;  and 
though  he  was  not  inclined  to  indulge 
much  in  glodmy  r^^ctions,  he  must  say, 
that  he  lodDed  fortiard  to  theestablishmeut 
of  a  despotism,  unless  some  amendment 
men  maae  in  tlie  election  of  the  House 
of  Cammona^  and  some  diminution  took 
place  of  the  present  inordinate  influence 
of  the  Crown. 

VLt.  Stuart  Worilejf  said*  he  saw  the 
vote  of  the  other  night  in  a  very  different 
point  of  view  from  tfiat  in  which  the  hon. 
nomfaers  had  seen  it  who  preceded  him. 
80  far  from  its  beia^  in  direct  contr»» 
vetftiou  of  pviblic  opinion  it  was  a  pow» 
orful  expession  of  the  public  wislies  on 
Iba^  siibjec3t«  He  benea,  that  he  might 
not  be  misrepresented  m  what  he  had  just 
said.,  He  knew  well  in  what  manner  the 
feeling  of  the  country  had  been  esccited 
oa  the  ooestion  t  but  if  he  were  to  be 
asked  wnat  was  the  wish  of  the  country 
upon  it,  he  would  say,  that  it  was,  that 
the  matter  should  be  put  entirely  at  rest, 
mtbout  any  further  persecution  of  her 
majesty,  bht  with  a  atri^t  care,  at  the 
aame  time,  that  her  majesty  should  not 
triumph  orer  aov  other  party.  In  the 
Yale  which  had  been  giren  00  a  former 
night,  geDdemen  had  not  looked  so  much 
at  Ibe  justice  or  iojuttice  of  the  particular 
question  Aen  heme  them,  as  to  the  point 
ao  which  it  was  directed ;  and  it  was  im«- 
possible  to  deny,  that  those  who  had  voted 
for  it  had  wished  to  use  it  as  a  means  for 
tunung  out  the  present  ministers  and  put- 
iing  uShecs.  into  their  placep.    Now,  he 
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was  sure,  the  country  had  not  sofficieot 
confidence  in  any  other  set  of  public  mei| 
to  put  them  in  the  places  of  the  present 
ministers— 4t  had  no  co|)fidence  at  all 
in  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  Though 
the  ministers  had  suffered  much  it|  tAe 
public  estimation  during  the  last  sii 
months,  they  had  not  yet  lost  the  public 
confidence  so  much  as  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  having  the  gentlemen  opp 
posite  to  him  as  their  successors. 

Mr.  Baring  was  surprised  at  hearing 
hon.  gentlemen  inform  the  Hqnse,  that 
the  reason  why  they  voted  against  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend  on  ft  late  oo»> 
casion  was,  not  that  they  thought,  that 
ministers  had  acted  rightly,  but,  that  they 
thought,  that  no  other  set  of  men  were  to 
be  ibund  worthy  of  public  confidence* 
Now,  he,  who  was  an  humble  individual^ 
and  without  any  inclination  or  preteasioos 
to  become  a  minister,  would  beg  leave  to 
ask  them,  what  justificatiou  they  had 
found  in  that  averment*  either  for  the 
votes  which  they  had  given,  or  for  the 
administration  which  they  had  upheld? 
It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
shock  which  the  loyalists,  and  even  the 
ultra-loyalists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
had  received  from  the  late  unparalleled 
proceedings  of  ministers  against  the 
(^ueen ;  and  surely  they  ouffht  to  be  eon^ 
sidered  reprehensible  for  uie  manner  iu 
which  they  had  impaired  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  constitution  and 
their  laws.  Besides,  it  was  a  calumny 
upon  the  country  to  say— "Though  I 
cannot  support  the  present  ministers^  yet 
i  will  keep  them  in  their  phioes  for 
this  and  for  no  other  reMou— that  I 
know  of  npne  who  oowld  £11  them  bet- 
ter."— He  coDCuired  ia  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  friend,  the  memb^  for 
Peoryn,  r^^diog  the  necessity,  of  some 
reform  in  parliament.  He,,  too,  bad 
once  a  strong  feeling  against  reform,  bnt, 
he  was  noi^r  convino^,  that  if  the  House 
did  not,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  ex* 
press  spme.  opinion  in  sympathy  with  that 
of  the  people,  as  to  the  degniding  cha* 
meter  <»f  the  late  persecntion  of  her  ma- 
jesty, it  would  do  more  to  condemn  the 
manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  at  present  constituted,  was  formed, 
than  all  the  apeeches  whidi  had  been  de- 
livered by  all  the  decnagogues.  from  the 
beginning  of  tim^.  He  conclucled  by 
reminding  tbose  ineoibers  who  opposed 
all  motions  for  improving  the  pteseijt  Sys- 
tem of  representation,   that  itwastkw 
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especial  duty  to  pursue '  Buch  a  line  of 
conduct  at  would  convince  the  countryt 
that  the^  were  acting  in  unison  and  not 
in  opposition  with  its  wishes  (Hear). 

Sir  R,  Wilson  concurred  with  the  hon* 
member  for  Yorkshire,  in  thinking,  that 
the  wish  of  the  country  was,  that  the 
question  of  the  Queen  should  be  set  at 
rest  for  ever,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no 
triumph  over  another  par^,  But  rn  say- 
ing this,  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  the  hon.  member  had  presumed  re- 
sistance in  abother  party;  for  if  there 
were  no  reristance,  there  could  be  no 
triumph.  Now,  he  believed,  that  there 
was  no  resistance  in  the  quarter  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made;  and  he  called 
upon  the  noble  lord  opposite  and  his  col- 
leagues todeclare,  whether  the  non-restora- 
tion of  the  Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy 
was  or  was  not,  he  would  not  merely  say 
ministerially,  but  personally,  their  own 
act.  He  was  sure,  that  the  noble  lord, 
undeterred  b^  any  obloquy  that  might 
be&l  the  advisers  of  the  measure,  would 
say,  that  it  was  ministers  who  had  advised 
it,  and  would  confess,  that  the  act  of  rein* 
stating  her  majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy 
—an  act  fervently  prayed  for  by  millions 
•—would  have  been,  nay  actually  was 
performed,  had  it  not  been  for  their  in- 
terference. He  therefore  wished  to  re- 
mind gentlemen,  wben  they  were  oppos- 
ing the  restoration  of  her  majesty's  name 
to  the  Liturgy,  that  they  were  not  respect- 
ing the  feelings  of  a  certain  quarter,  but 
the  feelings  of  men  who  had  shown  them- 
selves penectly  incapable  to  manage  the 
interests  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

Mr.  Butterwoftk  said,  he  had  voted  the 
other  night  for  the  insertion  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  his  rea- 
son for  so  doing  was,  that  she  had  been 
prayed  for  as  princess  of  Wales,  and  he 
considered,  that  her  name,  whett  she  be- 
came Queen,  had  been  omitted  unconsti- 
tutionally and  without  triaL  He  hwl 
treated  the  question  as  an  abstract  one, 
without  reference  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  her  majesty. 

Sir  FroHeii  Biake  commented  on  the 
charges  of  dislovalty  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  people  for  their  con- 
duct during  the  late  prosecution  of-  the 
Qoeen ;  and  said^  that  to  degrade  the 
king  bv  insulting  his  Queen  was  now  con- 
sidered the  best  proof  of  loyalty.  The 
present  was  stvled  the  age  of  revolution ; 
and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  mi- 
Msten  had  adopted  their  recent  proceed- 
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ings  with  a  view  of  promotiog  one  in  tbb 
country.  The  ^principle  of  their  conduct 
against  the  Queen  wasunjmst,  because 
by  it  punishment  preceded  trial.  In  re- 
paration of  their  conduct,  let  a  rojal 
palace  be  tendered  to  her  and  a  liberal 
provision. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Omlow  disclaimed  the 
motives  on  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire  had  said,  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  acted.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  erasure  of  the  Queen's  name  from 
the  Liturgy  was  an  illegal  act,  and  under 
that  conviction  he  had  given  his  vote. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.     ^ 

Petitions  relatitb  to  tus  Quesh.] 
Sir  George  Amom  presented  a  petition 
from  Litchfield,  preying,  that  there  might 
be  no  further  proceedings  against  her 
majesty,  and  that  her  name  might  be  res- 
tored to  the  Liturgy. 

Mr.  Vernon  said,  that  this  was  a  peti« 
tion  signed  by  a  number  of  respectable 
persons.  *  As  to  the  first  point,  whatever 
had  been  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  on  this  subjeet  was  not  now  the 
question ;  tbejr  had  already  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  institute  any  further  hostile 
proceedings,  and  so  far  the  praver  of  the 
petition  was  answered.  As  to  the  second, 
be  could  assert,  without  hainng  any  in- 
tention of  overturning  the  present  go- 
vernment, that  from  the  first  day  that  ne 
heard  of  the  order  in  council,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  name  was  erased,  he  was 
adverse  to  it.  But,  that  having  been  once 
done,  the  consideration  of  Uie  subject 
was  placed  upon  difierent  grounds,  and 
he  agreed  with  parliament  on  the  subject. 
For  nis  own  part,  he  could  wish  that  the 
law  had  been  more  clearly  defined, .  and 
would  suggest,  as  the  better  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  Uie  subject,  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  throne,  praying,  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  give  per- 
manent insertion  in  the  prayers  to  the 
names  of  all  the  royal  family. 

Lord  Hugeni  presented  a  petition  from 
Aylesbuiy,  which  had  been  agreed  to  una- 
nimously, at  one  of  the  most  respectable^ 
and  numerous^ublic  meetings  which  ever 
took  place  thwe.  The  petition,  besides 
prayin|^  for  the  insertion  of  her  majesty's 
name  m  the  Liturgy,  and  the  restoration 
of  her  rights,  complained  of  the  existing 
distresses  of  the  country,  and  preyed  for 
parliamentary  reform,  retrenchment  of 
expenditure,   and  an  effective  reduction 
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abip  Bpoke  stroagly  io  support  of  tte 
prayer  of  the  petitioo»  and  said,  that  the  pe* 
titionen  were  no  vifiooair  reformers,  but, 
were  of  that  daM  ef  micldling  tradesmen 
to  whom  ministers  were  so  much  indebted 
during  the  coune  of  the  late  war«  whose 
loyalty  bad  never  been  doubted,  but 
whose  reward  for  the  most  patient  endu- 
rance of  all  sorts  of  privations  was  suf- 
fering and  reproach. 

Mr.  Deumam  presented  a  petition  from 
Sotton  Ash&eld,  praying  for  the  resto- 
vation  of  iier  muesty's  name  to  the  Li- 
turgy. He  ihought*  if  those  various  pe- 
titions were  seriously  considered,  instead 
of  being  merely  len  to  the  officer  of  the 
Hoose*  who  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
labour  of  reading  them,  they  would  pro- 
duce a  considerable  impression,  even  on 
the  minds  of  those  members  who  were 
most  adverse  to  the  cause  of  her  majesty. 
With  respect  to  the  striking  the  Queeu*s 
name  out  of  the  Utuigy,  he  took  pre- 
cisely the  same  view  that  had  been  taken 
by  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Wetherell)  on  a 
former  evening.  He  considered  that  meap> 
sure  as  a  most  gross  and  irreparable  injury 
to  her  majesty,  because  it  was  prejudging 
her  cause*  and  inflicting  punishment 
before  any  offence  was  substantiated.  He 
also  was  of  opinion)  that  it  was  most  in- 

{'  urious  to  the  character  of  the  high  tri- 
bunal before  which  her  miyesty  was  to 
be  tried;  because  many  of  those  who 
constituted  her  jud^  could  not  come 
unbiassed  to  the  trial,  they  having  pre- 
viously, by  sanctioning  the  erasure  of 
her  maiesty*s  name  from  the  Liturgy,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  her  conduct.  -But, 
above  allf  he  considered,  that,  in  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  it  tended  to  in- 
jure the  monarch  of  these  realms;  be- 
cause, standing  in  the  situation  of  hus- 
band to  this  illustrious  and  unfortunate 
female,  it  was  impossible,  looking  to  the 
persecution  which  she  had  undergone, 
but  that  imputations  would  be  ca»t  -en 
Um,  however  unjustifiable  they  might  be. 
Ministers  had,  indeed,  on  every  occasion, 
stated,  that  aU  the  responsibility  of  those 
measures  nested  on  them.  Why  did  they 
so  frequently  make  this  statement?  No 
man  could  doubt  that  th^  were  the  re- 
sponsible, parties.  When  he  heard  this 
oatentatious  pamde  of  respooMbility,  it 
appeared  to  him»  that  it  arose  merely  from 
an  indulgence  in  the  unjustifiable  hope, 
thai,  by  constantly  tccurrine  to  the  topic, 
they  would  lead  individuab  to  believe. 


and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  not  the  re« 
sponsible  parties.  It  was  like  saying— 
**  Oh,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  constitutioa 
requires  this  responsibility  on  cmr  parts. 
We  must  go  through  the  ordinary  for- 
mula ;  but,  in  fact,  we  aie  not  the  re- 
sponsible persons.**  The  House  had 
heard  with  great  satisfaction,  that  no  far- 
ther proce^ings  were  to  be  instituted 
against  the  Queen.  Now,  the  only  rea- 
son ever  given  for  not  restoring  h^  ma- 
jesty's name  to  the  Liturgy  was,  that 
proceedings  against  her  ha^  been  com- 
menced, and,  those  proceedings  having 
ceased,  the  restoration  of  her  majesty's 
name,  ought,  he  contended,  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  Why  could  not  the  House 
pursue  the  course  that  had  been  adopted 
m  1741,  when  the  Crown  was  requested 
to  place  the  progeny  of  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  Liturgy?  On  that  occa- 
sion, lord  Wilmington  stated  to  the  House, 
that  some  matters  relative  to  the  prece- 
dency of  names  was  not  concluded^  but 
that,  when  a  decision  on  those  points 
took  place,  the  names  would  beintfo- 
dnced.  If  an  application  were  made  at 
that  time,  and  >f,  m  consequence,  names 
were  restored  to  the  Liturgy,  he  could  not 
conceive  why  the  present  parliament 
should  be  less  independent— why  they 
should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  feelings 
expressed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  had  to  present 
another  petition  from  the  Amicable  So- 
ciety of  Nottingham ;  the  prayer  of  which 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  petition  that 
had  just  been  lead  on  the  table.  The 
petitioners  farther  prayed  the  House,  if 
ministers  so  far  forgot  their  duty  as  to 
persist  in  the  proceeding  against  the 
Que^,  that  they  would  witbhold^he  sup- 
plies of  the  year,  until  her  majesty  was 
restored  .to  that  situation  to  which  her 
birth,  .her  marriage,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  England  entitled  her. 

Mr.  Hume  also  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  Incorporation  of  weavera 
of  I^eith.  lie  undeistood,  this  petition 
had  .been  forwarded  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Edinburgh,  who  had  refused  to  pre- 
sent it.  No  doubt  the  hon.  member  could 
satisfactorily  explain  this  circumstance. 
For  himself,  he  could  conceive  nothing 
more  culpable  than  the  refusal  of  any 
honourable  member  to  present  to  the 
House,  a  petition,  not  improper  io  itself 
from  his  cpnstituents. 
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,  UuW.  Urnndai  nid,  he  had  felt  no 
wiah  to  refaie  the  mere  presentation  of 
the  petition  alladed  to.  But,  in  the  ap» 
plicalionmade  to  hiin«  two  difRerentpcnnts 
vera  atated  :*«-4rtt9  be  waa  aaked  to  pns* 
seat  the  petition ;  and  secondly,  he  was 
ealled  on«  to  give  it  all  the  support  in  his 
l^web  His  sentiments  were  not  in  unison 
with  those  contained  in  the  petition ;  and 
tiierefore  if  he  had  presented  it,  the 
petitioftersy  might  have  turned  round 
and  said,  **  If  we  knew,  that  you  would 
have  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  pekitiout 
we  would  have  plaeed  it  in  other  liands**' 
He  had  presented  masy  petitions  which 
contained  matter  not  ooilgenial  with  his 
own  opinions ;  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  diat  he  should  also  support 
them. 

Mr*  Huwie  bened  to  read  the  appKca^ 
tiona  which  had  oeen  made  to  the  right 
hon.  j^tleman  to  present  the  petition, 
and  bis  answer,  ana  then  to  leave  the 
House  to  judge  how  iar  the  explanation 
waa  s^tisMCtory.  The  application  was, 
as  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  had  observ- 
ed, twMold,  The  first  part  requested, 
that  he  would  presient  the  petition  as 
eaiiy  as  possible;  the  second,  that  the 
Corporation  would  consider  itself  honour^ 
ed  if  he  would  favour  the  petition  with 
his  support*  Such  was  the  application. 
The  answer  was^  this,  <<  I  cannot  present 
the  .  petition  you  have  sent  me."  Then 
came  a  full  stop ;  after  which,  the  letter 
proceeded,  **  Should  any  proposition  be 
made  for  the  restoration  of  tne  Queen's 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  I  shall  certainly 
eppose  it.*^  And  this  was  the  whole  of 
the  letter.  He  left  it,  therefore,  to  the 
House  to  judge,  whether  the  former  was 
not  a  direct  and  unconditional  refusal  to 
present  the  petition. 

Mr.  W*  Dundas  also  expressed  his 
willingness  to  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
judge  upon  the  subject;  and  repeated, 
dMrt  his  object  had  hem  to  give  ^e  peti* 
tioners  an  opportunity  of  choosing  a 
warmer  advocate. 

Lord  Miltm  confessed,  that  when  the 
fight  hon*  member  made  his  first  speech, 
he  thought  he  had  not  been  dealt  ^rly 
by.  In  Uiat  speech,  he  merely  stated,  that 
he  had  informed  the  petitioners,  that  he 
could  not  support  their  petition,  and  that 
he  had  explained  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  chbosing  another  member  to  present 
it«  But  then  came  the  unfortunate  letter ; 
which  was  totally  at  variance  with  the 
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fight  explanation ;  tbir  it  eonsbled  simply 
of  a  declaration,  that  lie  eould  not  present- 
the  petition,  and  that,  if  a  propoeitioa 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  le  moat  vote  against 
it.  It  cootuned  no  snggeation  to  the 
petitaonera,  that  his  rmisal  proceeded' 
from  a  wish  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  choonn^  another  advocate.  The  eooii^' 
fideoce  which  every  man  had  in  the  recti* 
tude  of  his  own  conduct,  frequently 
made  hiin  view  it  in  a  light  different 
from  that  in  whidi  it  appeared  to  others. 
He  was  far  from  intending  to  state,  thet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  lead 
the  House  to  believe  what  he  did  not  be*' 
lieve  himself. 

Sir.  H^  FerguMSim  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  Kirkcaldy.  Adverting  to' 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
he  observed,  that  if  ministers  placed  any 
reliance  on  the  opinions  of  the  county 
meetings  of  Scotland  in  their  favour,  they 
were  much  deceived.  Contrssting  the  cha» 
meter  and  numbers  of  the  opposite  peti'f 
tiods  from  Edinburgh,  he  observed,  that 
the  first,  which  was  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment and  was  framed  in  secret,  lay  for  fi  vw 
or  six  weeks  on  the  council  table  in  that 
city,  and  was  signed  by  only  about  1,000 
persons.  Thei^  came  the  open  meeting 
of  a  different  description,  the  petittoi^ 
from  which  was  in  three  week^  signed  by 
above  17,000  peiiK>a8«  The  same  thing 
took  place  in  Glasgow,  whete  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  Queen,  was  signed  by  18,000 
persons.  He  was  perstiadra,  that  if  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the 
subject  were  fairly  represented,  it  would 
appear  that  09  out  of  100  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers  with  respeet  to 
her  majesty*  The  petition  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,prayed,that  her  mi^es^  might 
be  restored  to  all  her  tights.  Like  the 
other  Scotch  petitions,  it  said  notiliing 
about  the  Liturgy,  for  he  ^nked  Ged| 
there  were  no  such  trammels  en  divine 
worship  in  Scotland  as  in  thi*  couatry  ! 
Every  man  there  was  allowed  to  pray  w 
God  in  his  own  way ;  and  in  bis  opinion^ 
the  spontaneous  prayer  of  an  honest  man, 
in  whatever  rank  of  lifcb  waa  more  valaa** 
ble  than  any  prayer  which  the  noble  loi^ 
and  his  colleagues  could  frame  in  thei^ 
cabinet. 

The  Lord  Adnoecte  could  not  allow  the 
statement  of  the  gallant  general  to  go 
forth  without  contradiction.  So  far  ea 
county  meetings  had  eScpressed  themselves 
they  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  con-« 
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4aot  parsttcd  by  liw  atajcBty*!  Gorern- 
ttient.  Thete  county  meetiogs  were  as- 
iemblcd  «b  an  all  mvier  oocanioDS,  and 
with  the  excepUoii  of  the  county  repre- 
seated  by  the  uoble  lord  [A*  Hamilton], 
mM  the  otherft  were  unanittous  in  their 
addreMet,  Iboie  meetings  were  oom- 
poaed  of  the  justicee  of  the  peace  and  the 
commissiooerB  of  «upply-^  [a  laugh]-^ 
and  decidedly  represented  the  whole  of 
the  retpectability  and  landed  property  of 
Scotland.  At  the  meettnga  on  the  other 
«ide  ofthe  question,  all  were  excluded  who 
held  any  difference  of  opinion.  He  had 
heard  that  some  names  were  signed  ten 
times  over  to  the  Edinburgh  petition  ; 
whereas  those  who  signed  the  loyal  de- 
laration  not  only  affixed  to  it  their  names, 
«t  their  designations. 

Mr.  Kennedpi  with  all  his  respect  for 
the  learned  lord,  could  not  sit  still  and 
hear  him  calumniate  his  country.  He 
positively  denied,  that  the  county  meet- 
ings in  Scotland  represented  the  whole 
property  ofthe  country.  A  very  great  part 
ofthe  property  in  Scotland  was  not  re- 
presented at  all.  The  middle  classes — the 
•trenf^  of  every  nBtion-*-were  not  repre- 
sented in  Scotland.  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, roused  to  a  determination  to  obtain 
their  rights.  No  people  could  deserve  bet- 
ter to  enjoy  them ;  and  he  trusted,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  they  would  ob- 
tain a  fair  representation*  In  the  county 
ineetings  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord, 
many  held  the  right  of  votings-lawyers 
and  others — without  being  possessed  of 
any  property  at  all.  With  respect  to  the 
two  petitions  from  Edinburgh,  they  most 
forcibly  illustrated  the  state  of  the  public 
opinion  in  that  city ;  and  as  to  the  state- 
iuent,  that  individuals  bad  repeatedly 
signed  their  names  to  one  of  those  peti- 
tions, he  had  no  faith  whatever  in  it. 

Lord  Binning  maintained,  that  the 
county  meetinfl^  in  Scotland,  constituted 
as  they  were,  did  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  deny,  that  in 
Scotland  as  in  Eoglaod,  there  was  a  ^reat 
impression  in  favour  of  her  majesty, 
among  certain  classes  of  the  people,  but, 
when  the  gallant  general  talked  of  09  out 
of  100  entertaining  those  sentiments,  it 
was  a  wery  great  exaggeration.  His 
learned  friend  had  stated  the  nature  of  the 
Edinburgh  petition.  The  meeting  was 
called  in  the  theatre,  and  several  ingenious 
individuals,  well  known  over  the  whole 
country,  addressed  the  audience  from  the 
rtage*    The  petition  then  agreed  to  was 


signed  by  all  manner  <tf  people*  Be 
believed  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  in  ScotM 
land  for  bui^h  reform;  but  he  denied^ 
that  there  was  any  desire  for  that  kpecie^ 
of  general  refona  so  often  alluded  to 
on  tne  other  side. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cfrant  observed*  that  the 
meeting  at  Edinburgh,  had  assembled  in 
the  theatre  because  no  other  room  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  their  aoconoioda-^ 
tion ;  and  even  as  it  was,  above  8,000i 
persons  were  uneble  to  obtain  an  entrance.' 
As  to  the  signatures  to  the  petitiha,  ihey 
were  accompanied  with  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  individual ;  so  that  if  any  such 
practice  had  been  resorted  to,  as  uiat  al«« 
leged  by  the  learned  lord,  it  might  easily 
be  detected.  The  other  address  had  beeif 
got  up  in  secret,  the  promoters  of  it  not 
daring  to  face  a  public  meeting  of  the  in«^ 
habitants.  It  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
council-chamber  for  several  weeks,  and^ 
after  every  possible  effort,  it  received  only 
1)000  signatures.  The  popiilatiou  of 
Edinburgh  was  about  110,000.  The  pe- 
tition complaining  of  ministers,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  their  conduct  tOi* 
wards  her  majesty,  had  17,000  signatures. 
He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge,  what 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh.  In  the  most  remote  cor* 
ners  of  Scotland,  where  political  discus* 
sion  had  never  before  taken  place,  a  strong 
feeling  had  maniftvted  itself  on  this  sul^ 
ject;  and,  as  to  county  meetings,  the 
learned  lord  had  greatly  overstated  the 
fact.  He  (Mr.  Grant)  had  attended  the 
meeting  ofthe  county  in  which  he  resided* 
So  far  was  it  from  comprehending  the  pro^ 
perty  of  the  county,  that,  of  only  -  thirty- 
three  gentlemen  who  were  present,  but 
fifteen  possessed  a  single  acre  of  land  in 
the  county;  and,  on  casting  up  their 
rentals,  he  found  that  they  did  not 
average  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  a- 
piece. 

Mr.  Ahercromhy  expressed  his  iMto*' 
nishment  at  the  signal  indiscretion  of  the 
learned  lord,  in  maintaining,  that  the 
county  meetings  in  Scotland  expressed 
the  sense  o^  the  people  of  profierty  in 
Scotland.  This  Was  by  no  means  the 
case.  In  one  of  the  largest  counties, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons called  freeholders,  who  had  a  right 
to  vote ;  and  many  of  them  (like  himself 
in  two  counties)  had  not  a  single  acre  of 
land.  In  a  small  book,  which  might  be 
bought  for  2$,  Od.  the  names  of  all  the 
perions  entitled  to  vote  at  county  meet- 
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iogt  ia  Seotknd  were  recorded.  To  speak 
tbeieforeff  of  cooDtv  meetiof^t  in  Scotland, 
exprcHioffthe  public  opinion*  was  per- 
fectly liMUcroaa. 

Sir  G*  Warretukr  declared*  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  persons  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Scotland*  were  decidedly  friendly 
to  ministers.  He  allowed*  that  amonff 
those  classes  of  the  people  least  informed 
on  the  sul^ect*  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  fiiToar  pf  her  majesty.  Knowingj^  how- 
ever* the  good  sense  of  his  countrvmen* 
be  had  no  doubt*  that  they  would  soon 
come  back  to  their  senses ;  and  he  trusted 
the  people  of  England  would  follow  their 
example. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed*  that  some 
persons  seemed  to  be  under  a  great  delu* 
sion  on  this  subject*  and  to  consider  that 
all  who  in  their  addresses  to  his  majesty 
had  not  expressed  themselves  hostile  to 
the  proceedings  against  Iter  Majesty*  were 
in  favour  of  those  proceedings*  which 
was  any  thioff  but  the  iact.  He  had  yet 
to  see  on  address  in  which  those  proceed- 
ing were  favourably  spoken  of.  The  hon. 
baronet  had  said*  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  return  to  their  senses*  and* 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  about 
to  take  the  lead  in  that  return.  It  was 
not  to  be  endured*  that  the  people  §hould 
be  told*  that  all  ranks*  from  the  highest 
to  tlie  lowest*  were  mad.  Such  wat 
not  the  respectful  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  of  a  great  na- 
tion onght  to  be  treated.  If  they  really 
were  out  of  their  senses*  that  was  not 
the  most  effectual  way  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  sane  mind. 

Mr.  Forbes  said*  that  the  petition  pre^ 
sented  from  Aberdeen  hud  not  be«n  res- 
pectably siened*  and  that  ihe  names  of 
a  number  of  boys  and  persons  of  no  con- 
sideration had  been  affixed  to  it. 

Mr.  Hume  knew*  that  sud)  an  assertion 
had  been  made*  but*  from  the  best  in- 
quiry he  could  make*  he  believed  there 
was  no  foundation  for  that  statement. 

Sir  R.  Fergueson  said*  he  would  state 
it  as  a  fact,  that  at  every  county  meeting 
that  had  been-held*  even  the  party  calling 
the  meeting  were  loud  in  the  declaration* 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  say  one  word 
in  favour  of  ministers. 

Sir  jR.  Wilson  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  the  pansb  of  St.  Saviour,  South- 
wark.  Having  attended  that  meeting*  he 
could  vouch  for  its  respectability.  The 
proceedings  of  that  meeting  had  received 
jthe  sanction  of  many  who  had  never  before 


mingled  in  politics^  and  who  would  sacri- 
fice their  lives  and  fortunes  in  support  of 
the  kins  and  constitution ;  but  they  wished 
to  see  tne  administration  of  public  aiikirs 
put  on  a  better  footing  than  at  present* 
He  was  convinced*  that*  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  on  this  subject*  if  the  name  of  het 
majesty  was  not  restored  to  the  Liturgy* 
not  only  the  new  churches  would  be  use- 
less* but  the  old  ones  wogld  be  deserted* 

Mr.  Caieeri  supported  the  petition* 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  respectability 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  signed  it. 

The  several  petitions  were  ordei^  to 
lie  on  the  table*  and  to  be  printed. 


Proyision  for  the  Quben— Com- 
mumication  from  h^r  majbstr.}-^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved  the  order 
of  the  day*  for  going  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House*  on  so  much  of  the  king's 
Speech*  as  regards  a  Provision  for  we 
Queen* 

Mr.  Brougham  rose*  and  said*  that 
he  had  received  her  majesty's  commands 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following 
message: — 

**  Caroline*  R.— The  Queen*  baring 
learned*  that  ihe  House  of  Commons  has 
appointed  this  day  for  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  part  of  the  king's  most  gracious 
speech,  which  relates  to  her*  deems  it 
necessary  to  declare*  that  she  is  duly  sensi- 
ble of  his  majesty's  condescension  in  re- 
commending an  arrangement  respecting 
her  to  the  attention  of  parliament.  She 
is  aware*  that  this  recommendation  must 
be  understood  as  referring  to  a  provision 
for  the  support  of  her  estate  and  dignity ; 
and*  from  what  has  lately  passed*  she  is 
apprehensive  that  such  a  prorision  may  be 
unaccompanied  by  the  possession  of  her 
rights  and  privil^es  in  the  ample  mea- 
sure wherein  former  Queens  Consort*  her 
royal  predecessors*  have  been  wont*  in 
times  past  to  enjoy  them : 

**  It  is  far  from  the  Queen's  inclination 
needlessly  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  settlement*  which  she  desires*  in 
common  with  the  whole  country*  and 
which,  she  feels  persuaded*  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  equally  require ;  and 
being  most  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  might  create  irritation*  she  cautiously 
abstains  from  any*  observation  upon  the 
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unexanipled  predicament  in  which  she 
is  placed ;  but  she  feeU  it  due  to  the 
House,  and  to  herself,  respectfully  to 
declare,  that  she  perseveres  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  declining  any  arrangement  while 
her  name  continues  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Liturgy.  —  Brandenburgh  House, 
Jan.  31,  1821." 
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On  the  motion,  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Western  said,  that  even  if  no 
commauication  had  been  made  from  the 
Queen,  he  should  still  have  felt  bound  to 
resist  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  He, 
lor  one,  on  this  day,  would  not  consent 
to  take  a  sinelestep  towards  granting  any 
supply :  notnioe  but  a  change  of  mea- 
sures, and  a  full  explanation  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  conld  induce  him  to  comply 
with  the  proposition,  that  the  Speaker 
should  leave  the  chair.  In  the  6rst  place, 
he  would  say,  that  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  not  to  grant  a  farthing 
of  the  public  monej,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  until  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive inquiry  had  been  instituted 
into  the  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tensive reductions,  in  some  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  extensive  and  universal 
distresses  of  the  times.  He  submitted, 
with  confidence,  that  when  all  classes 
were  suffering  to  an  extent  without  pre- 
cedent, the  House  ought  to  set  on  foot 
some  measure  of  general  and  effectual 
economy.  He  was  actinf^  consistently  w  ith 
a  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  con- 
formably to  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  m  endeavouring  to  guard  the  purse 
of  the  public.  He  would  not  now  press 
this  subject  farther,  but  he  wos  con- 
vinoed,  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  that  the  parliament  ought 
to  direct  its  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  adoption  of  some  measures,  tha^t 
would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  general 
public  expenditure.  He,  for  one,  would 
not  advance  one  step  till  some  plan  of 
that  nature  were  proposed.  He  would 
now  address  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
vote  which  the  House  was  about  lo  give; 
and  he  eixtreated  the  attention  of  honour- 
able members  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  stood.  One  of  his  majesty*s  minis- 
ters had  avowed  his  intention  of  moving 
that  night  for  a  grant  to  her  majesty; 
but.  the  House  would  recollect,  that  the 
noble  lord,  when  he  gave  that  notice,  had 
ttioatunJQstlytak^n  occasion  to  say,  that 


her  majeity  was,  m  his  opinion,  guilty  of 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
her.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  t£»ttgh 
her  majesty  had  obtained  a  technicail  ac- 
quittal, she  had  been  virtually  convicted, 
on  the  verdict  of  123  peers,  and  also  of 
some  other  noble  lords,  who  had  voted 
against  the  bill  for  reasons  of  policy  and 
expediency,  but  who  had,  at  the  same 
time,  declared,  that  in  their  opinion,  she 
was  guilty.  Thus  the  noble  lord,  in  the 
same  breath,  had  davedto  pronounce  the 
Queen  guilty  of  adultery,  and  to  announce 
his  intention  of  proposing  a  grant  to  her 
out  of  the  public  money.  What  were 
the  people  of  England  to  think  of  a  minis- 
ter who  acted  in  so  inconsistent  a  man- 
ner }  The  indictment  having  been  with- 
drawn, and  that  act  being  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  equivalent  to^a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  waa  it  to  be  allowed,  that  any 
individual,  either  in  that  House  or  out  of 
doors,  should  charge  her  with  the  crime 
of  adultery  ?  Would  such  a  charge,  or 
would  it  not,  be  a  libel  if  uttered  out  of 
that  House  }  And,  did  any  man  pretend  to 
say,  that  the  late  proceedings  against  her 
majesty  would  authorize  the  noble  lord 
to  utter,  without  the  walls  of  parliament, 
that  she  was  guilty  of  adultery  ?  If  he 
would  not  be  authorized  to  say  so  out  of 
doors,  in  common  sense,  and  in  common 
justice,  the  noble  lord  bad  no  right  to 
use  such  language  in  that  House.  If  such 
a  right  to  traduce  her  majesty  really  ex- 
isted in  consequence  of  the  late  proceed* 
ings,  then  he  would  say,  that  the  bill  of 
Painsand  Penalties  was  a  thousand  timea 
worse  than  he  had  ever  imagined  it  to  be ; 
for  although  it  had  been  withdrawn,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  punishment  which 
it  enacted  was  still  to  be  enforced.  The 
question  to  be  determined  was,  whether 
the  Queen  was  guilty  or  innocent,  and 
the  bill  was  the  mode  which  the  ministers 
took  of  determining  that  fact.  That  bill 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  bill  was,  he  contended,  equivalent  U> 
an  acquittal ;  and  he  )vould  not  vote  a 
single  shilling,  unless  the  House  came  to 
some  understanding,  and  the  distresses  of 
the  cotintry  were  taken  into  view.  He 
would  not  in  one  moment  say,  that  the 
Queen  was  guilty,  and  vote  her  a  sum  of 
money  as  if  she  were  innocent.  The  pro- 
posal should  have  his  determined  oppo- 
sition, and  he  would  move,  <*  that,  the 
House  do  now  adjourn.'* 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  he  should  first 
address  himself  to  the  preliminary  obser- 
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vttion  which  bad  b«ta  made  by  the  hpiu 
gtntlcman.  The  hoo.  member  bad  8aid» 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  aoy  eraut  of 
the  pablic  money  until  the  Houtebad  en- 
toed  into  an  io^niry  into  the  general 
dktrewei  of  the  country.  He  muit  ob- 
8er?e»  however*  that  the  motion  at  pre- 
■ent  in  the  hand  of  the  Speaker  did  not 
interfere  with  the  general  suppliea  for 
the  year ;  and  certainlyy  the  plan  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  proposed,  namely* 
to  suspend  all  the  usual  grants  for  the 
public  service,  was  rather  a  novel  mode  of 
rdieving  the  public  distress.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  he  would  not  aeree 
to  any  vote  of  the  public  money,  until  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  agriculture, 
the  commerce,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
nation,  had  been  inquired  into ;  [cries  of 
**  no.  no»'*  from  Mr.  Western  and  several 
other  members ;]  and  surely  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  argue  against  such 
an  opinion.  He  should  therefore  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  communica- 
tion  made  to  the  House  by  the  Queen,  in 
which  shestated,  that  until  her  nameshould 
be  restored  to  the  Liturgy,  she  would  not 
accept  any  pecuniary  srant  from  parlia- 
ment. Undoubtedly,  her  majeslr  would 
be  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  the  right 
of  abstaining  from  receiving  any  benefit 
fipom  the  gmnt  [Hear,  hear  !  and  a  laugh.] 
He  was  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  speak 
in  an  offensive  sense;  for  it  was  evident, 
that,  from  thebeginning  of  the  proceedings 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  wish  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  than  that  this  unfor- 
tunate and  illustrious  individual  should  be 
visited  with  any  meatuie  of  severity,  as  to 
pecuniary  matters.  Her  majesty  had.  on  a 
former  occasion,  declared,  that  she  would 
not  take  any  money  except  from  parlia* 
ment.  Her  law  advisers  might  have  in- 
formed her.  that  it  was  from  the  Crowo 
only,  not  from  parliament,  that  she  could 
receive  any  pecuniary  supplies.  Parlia- 
men  enabled  the  Crown  to  make  the  pro- 
vision, but  the  Queen  could  only  receive 
it  from  the  Crown.  She  was  misinformed ; 
she  was  travelling  into  those  unconsti- 
tutional errors  which  she  had  before  been 
led  into.  She  was  erecting  herself  into 
a  great  power  iu  the  state.  They  bad 
heard  before,  from  an  hon.  member,  that 
she  divided  their  allegiance  with  the  king* 
Her  majesty  talked  too  of  her  subjects 
and  her  people- 
Mr.  JVetherell  rose  to  order*  He  said, 
that  when,  on  the  other  night,  after  an 
argument  of  a  legal  nature  which  he  had 
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delivered,  Mr.  Attorney-Otneral  had  i«H 
puted  to  him— [cries  of"  Order !  Chair !"] 

The  Speaker  said,  the  learned  member 
should  state  the  point  on  which  he  rose  to 
order. 

Mr.  WelhertU  said  the  point  was  this:— « 
When  the  Attorney^Geneml  had  on  a  for-* 
mer  night  attribute  to  him — 

The  Speaker  said,  the  learned  gentle* 
man  would  feel  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  the  statement  of  a  point  of  order  to 
recapitulate  a  former  debate. 

Mr.  WethertU  said,  the  noble  lord  had 
attributed  to  him  the  expression.  « that 
the  subjects  of  the  King  owed  allegiance 
to  the  Queen  also.*  He  appealed  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  whether,  when 
that  expression  had  been  attributed  ta 
him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  not 
risen  to  deny  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  it  was  disorderly 
to  refer  to  a  former  debate.  He  did  not 
conceive,  that  the  noble  lord  had  r^erred 
to  any  particular  member.  But,  if  allu- 
sion was  made  to  a  former  debate,  which 
too  frequently  happened,  and  if  misrepre* 
sentations  arose,  it  was  more  regular  and 
convenient  to  make  it  a  matter  of  explana** 
tion  tlian  of  order. 

Mr.  Wethereli  said,  he  grounded  hia 
appeal  to  the  House  on  the  noble  lord's 
having  attributed  to  him  expressions  in  ii 
former  debate  which  he  had  never  uttered 
[«  no.  no !"]. 

Mr.  Humet  to  order,  said,  they  had  a 
right  to  know  whether  the  noble  lord 
meant  what  he  said,  or  knew  what  he  did 
mean  [«« Order  I  Chair!"]. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  think  he  was  wanting  in  hia 
duty  if  he  did  not  interpose.  Allowance 
was,  of  course,  to  be  made  for  any  slip 
in  debate;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
disorderly  than  to  put  it  hypothetically^ 
whether  an  honourable  member  meant 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  conceived  the  noble 
lord  to  have  been  disorderly,  in  imputing 
to  her  majesty,  that  she  had  been  travel- 
ling into  unconstitutional  errors,  and  that 
she  claimed  the  allegiatice  of  thepeo* 
pie  as  her  subjects. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon*  member 
would,  he  thought,  perceive  that  this  was 
rather  a  matter  for  correction  than  a  ques- 
tion of  order. 

Lord  Catilereagh  proceeded.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  have  found 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  proceed,  that 
he  was  not  out  of  order.     With  respect  la 
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the  appeal  to  order  from  the  honourable 
geaileman under  the  galUry  (Mr.  Hume), 
respecting  her- tnajesty's  attempts  to  exact 
allegiance,  he  had  yet  to  learn,  thathe^ 
majesty's  sovereignty  was  so &r  established 
in  that  House,  that  her  name  was  not  to 
be  mentioned  without  such  a  notice  as  a 
call  to  order.  If  he  was  inaccurate  in 
the  reference  which  he  had  made  to  her 
majesty's  language,  the  hon.  member 
might,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  debate 
bave  corrected  him,  with  ibe  authoritative 
tone  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  He  certainly  did 
not  travel  about .  with  the  whole  mass  of 
the  literary  productions  of  her  majesty,  in 
which  the  hon«  member  took  so  tender  an 
interest,  that  it  looked  as  if  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  .them  before  they  were 
committed  to  print  [a  laugh].  There  had 
been,  however,  just  now  put  into  his 
hands,  by.  an  hpn.  friend,  some  passages, 
in  which  the  Queen,  in  her  answers  to 
addresses,  held  out  the  idea  which  the 
hon.  member  had  declared  could  not  be 
attributed  to  her.  In  her  answer  to  the 
people  of  Dover,  she  said,  **  1  trust,  that 
some  period  will  arrive  when  I  may  be 
permitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  my 
subjects."  To  the  CaoterDury  address 
•he  said,  **  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  any 
thing  for  ,ttie  good  town  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  make  my  people  happy"  [Hear ! 
andalaugh]«  ^  If  they  saw  bow  her  ma^ 
jesty  proposed  to  make  her  people  happy, 
from  the  whole  body  of  her  subsequent 
productions,  they  would  find,  that  it  was 
oy  a  subversion  of  the  whole  of  our 
constitution  in  church  and  state, '  and,  by 
what  was  essential  in  the  view  of  the  hon. 
member,  a  reform  of  the  representation  in 
that  House  on  the  largest  scale.— 'Not  to 
dwell  lon^r  upon  this  interlocutory 
matter,  which  be  hoped  would  be  a  lesson, 
in  point  of  order,  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  was  more  ready  to  call  people  to 
order  than  any  of  his  a^oaintance.  He 
was  sure,  that  the  House  would  not  tolerate 
any  person,  however  illustrious,  to  make 
conditions  with  the  House  in  the  discliar^ 
or  its  functions.  He  was  not  in  communi- 
cation with  her  mti]es^,  but,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  frofSk  the  Crown ; 
and  the  question  now  .  was,  whether  the 
House  would  take  that  communication 
into  consideration,  and  g^ant.  what  it 
might  deem  a  proper  provision  for.  the 
Queen.  .  If  the  House  of  Cpmmpns  were 
disposed  to  recognise  the  sovereign  power 
assumed  by  her  majesty,  they  would  soon 
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see  in  what  manner  she  would  exercise 
this  novel  control.  She  had  said  formerly, 
that  she  would  not  accept  auy  grant  un- 
less it  came  from  parliament ;  now,  when 
she  saw  it  was  about  to  be  given  by  par- 
liament, she  said  she  would  not  take  it 
unless  her  name  were  restored  to  the 
Liturgy ;  and,  if  that  point  were  conceded, 
she  might  to->morrow,  in  this  spirit,  de- 
clare, that  she  would  not  take  the  provi- 
sion, unless  she  were  received  into  one  of 
the  royal  palaces  and  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  4>f  Queen  Consort. 
The  plain.  Enslish  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
Queen  would  not  acquiesce  in  any 
arrangement  calculated  to  give  tranquil- 
lity to  the  country*— [Hear !  J— would  con<- 
sent  to  nothing  short  of  having  the  throne 
and  the  constitntion  of  the  country 
prostrate  at  her  feet  [Hear,  hear!].  He 
would  provide  better  for  the  safety  of  the 
subjects,  not  of  her  majesty,  but  of 
George  the  Fourth  ;  and  while  he  lived, 
and  had  any  share  in  the  councils  of  the 
king,  hewould  never  submit  to  have  the 
constituted  powers  of  the  country  dictated 
to  by  any  individual  whatever.  What  did 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  mean  by 
saying,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  any 
grant  at  all  to  the  Queen,  except  on  the 
ground  that  her  innocence  had  been  prov- 
ed ?  Did  not  the  hon.  gentleman  know, 
that  even  if  the  bill  had  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature,  and  received 
the  royal  sanction,  it  would  have  been  a 
degradation  and  disgrace  to-  parliament 
not  to  have  voted  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  illustrious  individual.  There  never 
was  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  a  prpvision 
must  have  been  made,  however  the  pro- 
secution was  decided ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  as  to  its .  amount  ?  He  would 
tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  he  had 
permitted  him  to  go  into  the  committee 
and  unfold  the  proposition  he  had  to 
make,  without  departing  from  the  usual 
order  of  discussion,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered, that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  have  touched  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Queen's  guilt  or  innocence. 
He  should  have  thought  it  unmanly  to 
brlug  hei;  .majesty's ''conduct  judicially 
before  the  House  ;*  nor  was  he  pfepared 
to  put  that  to.  a  decision  upon  one  short 
vote,  .which  had  occupied  the  Hou^e  of 
Peers  so  assiduously*  for  many  months. 
But,  was  he  therefore  to  sit  ,down  under 
all  the  taunts  and  revilings  of  the  gentle- 
man opposite,  heaped  upon  him  and  his 
colleagues,  for  discharging  the  most  ardu- 
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ous  duties  ever  tmpoMdoD  aoy  miniitert? 
Was  he  to  suffer  tDem  to  call  that  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  which  had  been  a 
iBost  paiaful  duty,  most  conscientioosly 
ftilfilled.  Was  he  to  have  the  gentkmeD 
opposite  assailiDg  the  preroffatives  of  the 
Clf 0WB9  without  stating  to  we  House  all 
the  prudential  considerations  on  record, 
staring  theaa  in  the  luce,  and  which  they 
were  bound  to  take  into  view,  in  forming 
a  judgment  in  this  matter,  consonant  to 
the  duties  they  owed  to  the  sovereiffn 
and  to  the  countr?  }  Was  he  to  msifkr  tne 
gentlemen  opposite,  or  their  friends,  to 
agitate  the  country  to  its  Ibundation,  by 
continual  milk-and-water  rootioni^  such 
M»  those  brought  from  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  without 
thetp  ever  daring  to  bring^  the  question 
fairly  to  iisue,  or  putting  it  on  its  broad 
principles  to  a  vote  of  the  House }— Why 
did  they  not  iqeet  the  justice  of  tlie  case  ? 
Why  did  they  resort  to  such  oppoation  as 
those  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  boo*  mem- 
ber ibr  Essex  ?  The  thing  was  to  obvious 
that  every  man  with  half  an  i^lea  must  see^ 
that  all  they  were  eontenditig  for  was 
power  in  the  state.  It  was  for  this  they 
were  agitating  its  peace,  and  aggravating 
those  distresses  which  the  hou.  member 
for  Essex,  affected  so  deeply  to  lament* 

Mr.  Tiemey  rose  to  orden  The  asser- 
tion that  the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House  aeitated  and  inflamed  the  country, 
merely  tor  the  sake  of  getting  into  place, 
could  not,  by  possibility,  be  orderly. 

The  Spttjki^  said,  he  was  waiting  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  noble  lord's  sen- 
tence, to  inform  him,  that  it  was  not  in 
order  to  speak  of  an^  hon.  membev'saffect- 
ing  to  deplore  the  distresses  of  the  country. 

Lord  Castkrtagh  assured  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex,  that  he  had  not  used 
the  word  to  giy&  him  pain ;  than  which 
nothing^  could  be  further  from  bis  inten- 
tion, nor  less  consistent  with  the  respect 
he  entertained  for  him.  He  was  most  re- 
luctantly impelled  to  pursue  the  course 
•6f  argument  in  which  he  had  indulged ; 
•for  he  never  could  allow  the  House  and 
the  countty  to  be  misled  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  in 
the  manner  that  had  been  attempted  by 
the  gentlemen  opposite;  The  withdrawal 
of  the  bill,  he  wa^  ready  to  admit,  was  an 
end  to  the  question  of  guilt  and  innocence, 
in-as-far  as  it  was  determined  to  originate 
no  new  proceedings.  But  his  noble  mend, 
tu  another  place  (the  earl  of  liverpool),  in 
taking  tliat  step,  was  not  to  be  considered 
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as  having  thereby  aaeriBoed  hit  entire 
judgment  upon  ihcts.  Hehadalaaariffht 
to  refer  to  the  ppoteats  ^gned  by  peeit  after 
the  third  reading.  Those  protests  farm- 
ed public  records  which  couM  not  hq  nut 
out  of  sight  on  this  questiott.  All  that 
he  could  do,  in  making  ^m  prwrisioD 
for  the  Queen  was,  to  abstain  from  agi- 
tating the  question  of  guilt,  or  innoecncia; 
and  making  the  offer  withMt  asking  any 
admissaoa  of  the  IbrpMr  on  her  part. 
Parliament  waa  not  to  be  distnrfacd  mm 
its  course  by  her  interlerenoa.  She  might, 
if  she  pleased,  reject  the  gsani  when  it 
oame  to  her  in  a  pvoper  atepe;  bat  the 
House  had  nothing  to  da  vsitb  he»  ol]gce- 
tionanow.  It  was  for  tlmHauae  to  proceed 
to  the  order  of  the  day  on  hia  majcsty^s 
gracious  communication.  And  he  pro- 
tested  a^inst  this  attempt  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  ctmntry,  oc  to  dictate  to  the 
wisdom  of  ^Mirliameht,  o»  a  point  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  agitation  of 
other  subjects,  and  to  prolong^  irritation 
and  ferment. 

Mr.  Tittmw  said,  that  after  tho  obser- 
vations which  liad  been  made  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  by  the  noble  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  felt  it  inoumbeot  to 
offer  a  few  words.  Indeed,  he  vould  a^ 
knowledge,  that  on  no  fbrmer  occasion  had 
he  ever  felt  so  deuroua  to  address  the 
Houses  He  had  taken  tho  liberty  of  call- 
ing the  noble  lord  to  order  whan  ho  said, 
that  all  tbe  olijeetion  which  had  orieinat- 
ed  on  the  oppomtio^  side  of  the  House 
was  intended  or  cakvlated  to  distnrb  the 
quiet  of  the  country  j  and  he  shouM  ^ 
ratber  address  hiB:iaelf  to  the  noble  lord 
because  the  noble  lord  seemed  on 


now, 


these  occasioiis .  te  have  some  personal 
quarrel  with  him  and  to  attach  him,  as  a 
person  at  all  times  willing  ti>  disturb  and 
embarrass  the  operations  of  ministera,  in 
his  esgero^s  to  obtain  place  himself;  and 
to  expel  the  noble  l^rd  and  his  collcji^e^ 
from  it.  Now,  he  would  notstoop  to  the 
meanness  and  Kttle  deception  of  saying, 
that  he  was  not  ambitiouaw  He  had  alvrays 
held  those  persons  cheap  who  affected  te 
despise  proper  and  honourable  rewarda* 
which  the  possession  of  off  ce  conferred  on 
him  whose  talents  were  dedicated  to  the 
perforaiance  of  ita  duties^  aud  TBtU  Ism 
so,  those  who  thooght,  that  thcMcefitance 
of  office  necessarify  impMed  a  vfoktion  of 
political  integrity  a«d  connexions.  For 
himself,  he  knew  of  no  bond  by  which 
power  could  be  gained,  no  connexion  by 
which  success  could  bo  enswved,  but  the 
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unioA  ^f  tte  vie#e  and  principles  of  those 
wllo  were  uaited  to  Attain  it  In  this 
saue,  perhaps,  dife  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord  tnigfat  a(>|>ly  to  him*  and  the  other 

Sialkiaen  on  thai  side  of  the  House* 
ut»  if  thak  noUe  U>rd  ineont  to  insinnat^ 
lihat  po#er«  aid  power  ^jt  ^^  the  ob- 
ject of  bimsdf  AAd  his  bon^nrable  friends 
aroand  him^  ind  thai  they  Would  cobsent 
to  actepi  power  oh  the  same  terms  as  those 
OB  which  the  noble  lord  held  it*  he  thnsw 
back  the  imputMiob  in  the  letfth  of  the 
Boble  ford»  and  C4illd  tell  hiin»  that  he 
wbuld  imthie^  di6  on  a  dlinghill  than  saao*- 
tioa  sueh  acts  as  lh«r  had  seen  pefformed 
tbeit  [^HcBT^  heat-  !>    He  wa4  boand  to 
Apologia  to  the  House  While  he  resisted 
tba  altaeks  «f  the  ndblfe  lord,  abd  to  sake 
good  allolranedft  for  his  lordship's  warmth* 
*«  I  (continued  Mr«  Tiemey)  mky  be  warm^ 
as  the  Bobla  idfd  insists  that  I  am,  for 
the  purpose  of  gstlinff  into  office ;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  ne  is  terv  warm  ou 
theslightestproepebloffoiogoilt."  Thelt 
#aSf  howevtft  uothibff  ^itraoi^inary  in 
the  conduct  dP  the  noble  lord.    He  who 
had  no  substantive  merit  bf  his  own«  conid 
only  rise  by  degrading  or  attempting  to 
degftide  bis  adversanr,  and  he  who  could 
uot  staud  by  himselt  might  think,  th&t  he 
irali  likely  to  prdserro  offioc^  Just  as  much 
as  be  could  d6  by  actively  defending  it, 
if  he  depreoHted  and  decried  all  compe- 
titiou ;  and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  noble  loiid.    tteanwhilei  how* 
everi  the  demand  for  the  rettOFstion  of 
hk!t  maiesty's  rights  #as  loud  and  general 
throughoilt  the  kingdom,  from  the  North 
of  Scotland  to  the  Land'^send^    But  the 
nbbl^  lord  had  judeed,  and  very  wisely, 
that  the  r»«stablisbmenl  of  the  Queen's 
charactoi^aod  the  restoration  of  he#  rights, 
would  ndecsssrily  be  fatal  to  his  continn<- 
ibce  in  officer    He  knew  ve^  well*  that  if 
b«r  oharactet  #er^  re-established  by  res^ 
tdring  to  her  tbdse  ^vileges  of  which  she 
bad  been  dfeprivedi  Ihiit  parliament  would 
be  only  acting  in  ato>rdattoe  to  the  wishes 
Of  the  country.    *<  But/'  sud  the  noble, 
lord,  **  do  you  Suppose  to-day,  that  I  km 
So  unmanly  as  to  tbr6#  out  any  inSinua^ 
tiooi  asainst  the  Qaeen  ?"    What  the  no^ 
Me  l*rd  might  be  kt  the  present  mometlt^ 
lie  did  not   know;  but  h^  should  say, 
that  tho  noble  lord  did  not  act  aS  if  he  were 
iaoapable  of  throwing  out  umnanl^  insi- 
nuations.   Ifi  indeed,  he  were  required  to 
Stoto  wbat  was  the  most  unmaAly  attack 
ever  aimed  pgsinst  a  defenoeleps  woman, 
heshoiitd  8ay>  tiMl  the  latter  paft  of  the 


noble  lord's  speech  on  Friday  night  wa< 
of  all  others  the  most  unmanly.     He  did 
not  hear  the  first  part  of  that  speech, 
because  he  had  been  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition ;  but  the  conclusion  was  of  a  ctia- 
Fscter  which  could  little  warrant  the  dis« 
claiming  assertions  of  the  noble  lord. — 
The  noole  lord  had  thought  proper  to 
attack  the  Queen's  message.    Ou  the  pro- 
priety of  that  message  he  Was  not  called 
upon  to  pronounce  any  opinion  at  pre- 
sent;   but  this  he  would  say,  that  were 
he  placed  under  the  same  circumstance, 
he  would  have  done  the  self-satne  thing 
[HearJ.  The  noble  lord  complained,  how- 
ever, that  the  message  was  levdl^  against 
their  dignity  aUd  privileges  |-^that  it  it- 
tock^    the  prerogative  of    parliament. 
Why»  on  the  cobtrary,  it  was  expressly 
framed  to  Obviate  any  such  objections. 
If  the  Queen,  indeed,  had  sent  it  before 
she  kbeWi  that  there  was  aUy  intention  of 
making  such  a  proVisiob  for  heri  there 
might  be  somfe  reason  for  the  obiecttod. 
But  what  did  she,  in  focti  siiy  ?  The  pur- 
port of  the  message  was  this  t-^"  1  have 
neard,  that  you  are  about  to*iake  my  tase 
into  cousidention  {  but  I  beg,  that  you 
will    not  trouble  jrourselves  at-  present 
upon  the  subject  of  any  pecuniary  allok- 
ande,   b^ildse  I  owe  it  to  my  character, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  to  tdl  yoo,  that 
I  cannot  take  your  money  unless  yoo  ab- 
solve that  character.''    This  was  what  she 
said ;  and  he  liked  her  spirit  for  it.     But 
the  noble  lord  went  on  to  say,  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  matter  of  for- 
bearance,   that  no  new  proceediogs  were 
intended    against   the    Queeo<      What, 
then  I   This  persecuting  system  was  nOt 
to  be  put  in  action  again.     And  why 
not?  He  would  tdll  the  House*    Because 
the  noble  lord  dared  not*    Well  then! 
New   proceedings  were  to  be  fibstnined 
from.    '<  Bbt,"   atgued  the  noble  lord, 
**  I  have  a  right  to  rip  i»p  every  thifig 
trhicb  has  bowed    I  have  a  right  to  re- 
flect upon  ber  chalacter  by  referring  to 
every  mean,  and  base*  and  cowardly  ar- 
tifice which  has  been  at  any  time  used  to 
impeach  it"    The  noble  lord  told  tbent, 
that  they  were  bound  (to  use  hi^  o#n 
phraseology)  to  consider  the  whole  luN 
fate  of  ^is  case,  ds  it  appeared  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords.    He 
(Mr.  Tiefney)  h\U  that  he,  of  any  man  in 
that  House,  iras  perhaps  the  moat  entitled 
to  complin  of  the  charges  which  the 
6oble  lord  had  alleged  against  him  and 
bis  friends,    that    i\^    wisbed  to  ex« 
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cite   ditturbttnce   Hod '  agitation    in  the 
country  by  the  part  which  they,  had  taken 
out  of  doors.     Now,  he  had  been  to  un- 
fortunate as  to  subject  himself  to  some 
reproach  from  his  owu  friends  for  being 
too  lukewarm  in  the  business ;   and  he 
had  incurred  (if  that  expression  were  the 
proper  one)  the  compliments  of  the  noble 
lord  for  his  moderation.    The  fact  was, 
that  he  had  not  assisted  at  any  of  the 
public  meelinffs  which  had  recently  been 
held,   although  he  had  been  solicited  to 
do  so,    because  he  had  felt  anxious  to 
keep  his  mind  clear  of  every  prejudice 
and  bias,  and  to  give  no  opinion  upon  the 
matter  before  it  came  under  the  notice  of 
the    House.       It   was   hard,   therefore, 
that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  impu- 
tations of  the  noble  lord.     He  had  now 
solemnly  to  declare,  while  he  was  on  this 
subject,    that  he  did  view  with  perfect 
horror,  the  doctrine  which  he  had  heard 
advanced  within   the  last  week  or  two. 
He  viewed  it,  perhaps,  with  the  greater  ab- 
horrence, as  having  himself  been  brought 
up  as  a  lawyer.     It  was  a  doctrine  totally 
abhorrent    from    the  principles   of  any 
gentleman  of  education,  and  one  which, 
so  help  him  God,   he  could  never  have 
thought  the  desperation  of  the  most  dis- 
comfited administration  could  drive  them 
to.    He  alluded  to  those  new,  unheard- 
of,  and  dangerous  propositions  which  had 
been  advanced  in  other  places  to  excuse 
the  proceedings  of  ministers,  and  more 
particularly  their  omission  of   her  ma- 
jesty's name  in  the  Liturgy.     But  the 
noble  lord  said,  that  123  peers  had  con- 
curred   in  a  coniBcientious  vote  against 
her  majesty — for  this  was,  he  supposed, 
what  the  noble  lord  meant,  though  his 
meaning  was  wrapped  up  in  a  most  re- 
markable phraseology,   so  well  described 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  as  filling 
the  ear  and  eluding  the  mind*    The  same 
observation  was  recorded   in  the  noble 
lord's  own  paper    [here  Mr.  Tiemey  took 
a, newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  was 
-preparing  to  read  from  it,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  cries  of  ••  Order,"  which 
induced  him  to  put  it  back  agaiu].     Well, 
iheo,   he  had  heard  it  stated,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Lords  had  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  the  Queen  was  guilty. 
If  he  might  refer  to*  that  quarter  where 
he  saw  the  observation,  he  could  show  it 
to  the  noble  lord  out  of  his  own  paper ; 
but  it  seemed  it  would  be  highly  inre- 
j^ular  in  him  to  refer,  though  the  noble 
lord  me\[  knew  where  to  look  for  it    Be 


this  as  it  might,  he  denied  the  truth 
of  the  observation  altogether.  He 
would  say,  that  the  123  peers  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  say, 
that  123  peers  voted  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  but  he  denied,  that  they 
ever  meant  to  declare  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  the  Queen.  If  the  inference 
which  the  noble  lord  drew  from  the  cir« 
cumstance  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
hill  were  correct,  of  what  ufee  was  it,  that 
in  that  House  there  should  be  more  thao 
one  stage  through  which  it  was  necessary 
every  bill  should  pass?  Perhaps  the 
noble  lord  who  seemed  so  conversant 
with  the  intention  and  meaning  of  to 
many  members  of  the  other  House,  could 
state  why  14  out  of  those  123  peers  had 
abstained  from  voting  for  the  third 
reading.  It  was  notorious,  that  many 
noble  lords  did  vote  for  the  second,  wfalo 
did  not  vote  for  the  third  reading;  and 
how  often  did  the  same  thing  occur  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  those  who  had 
supported  a  bill  as  far  as  its  committal, 
afterwards  opposed  it !  He  himself  had 
often  voted  for  the  second  reading,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation,  that  by  the  discus- 
sion of  its  subsequent  stages  its  defects 
mi^ht  become  more  apparent,  and  its' 
ultimate  foilure  be  thereby  insured.  Yet 
now  they  were  to  be  told,  by  implication, 
that  a  second  reading  excluded  all  power 
of  giving  any  opinion  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  bill,  and  that  those  who  had 
voted  on  the  second  reading  were  shut  out 
from  recording  a  different  opinion  in  the 
last  stage,  whatever  reasons  they  might 
have  for  forming  such  different  opinion.  If 
that  indeed  were  the  case,  he  would  say, 
that  the  most  degraded  wretch  who  lived 
in  Turkey  enjoyed  the  same  pei^n  and 
the  same  purity  of  liberty  as  tliose  who 
lived  under  the  British  constitution.  If 
then,  that   extract  which  he  must  not 

a  note  were  correct,  the  bill  rested  trith 
le  noble  earl  in  the  other  House  up  to 
the  second  reading  only.  For  what  was 
the  argument  of  tne  noble  lord  opposite  ? 
**  Let  us  have  the  second  reading  only, 
and  then  it  is  the  bill  of  the  House,  and 
his  majesty's  ministers  are  relieved  from 
all  responsibility."  But  why.  did  not 
the  noble  lord  take  the  third  as  well  as 
the  second  reading ;  for  the  third  must 
have  been  at  least  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose as  the  second.  Why  was  this  ? 
Because  he  must  have  acknowledged, that 
on  the  third  reading,  the  **  moral  convic- 
tion" was  confined  to  a  majority  com^' 
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posed  of  the  proseciiton  themselves  ;  that 
the  only  persons  who  felt  this  **  moral 
conviction*'   unanimously  were  the   ipi- 
nistersy  who  depended  for  their  places  on 
proving  the  criminality  of   the  Queen. 
The  assertion,  that  the  Qaeen  had  been 
declared  guilty  was  monstrous,     if  such 
a  decision  was  to  weigh  against  a  person 
accused,  what  were  they  to  think  of  the 
bleraiog  of  the  trial  by  jury  ?    In  a  jury 
trial  there  were  unanimity  and  secrecy. 
One  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  in 
that  House,  sir  W.  Grant,  in  a  debate  on 
a  bill  introduced  bv  the  late  sir  S.  Romill;^ , 
who  had  proposed  to  allow  a  prisoner  his 
costs  in  certain  cases,  when  the  judge 
might  feel  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
said  (and  wisely),  that  they  would  thus 
destroy  the  sanctity  of  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal»  by  setting  a  judge  on  it  to  .mea- 
sure its    value — that  it  might  be  said, 
when  a  roan  was  acquitted  but  was  re- 
fused his  costs,    «<You  were  acquitted, 
but  your  character  is  not  clear,  for  the 
judge  did  not  think  your  innocence  prov- 
ed."    No  judicial  man  in  the  country 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  object  to  the 
principle  of  this  opinion;  and  yet, mi- 
nisten  manifested  a  disposition  to  act  up- 
on a  different  principle  with  respect  to 
the  Queen,  after  getting  rid  of  the  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  when  it  had  been 
read  a  third  time.    The  noble  lord  had 
no  doubt  said,  that  it  was  not  intended  by 
ministers  to  take  any  farther  measures 
against  her  majesty ;  but  yet  they  allowed 
no  opportunity  to  pau  without  casting  a 
stigma  upon  her  honour  and  character. 
To   promote   that  purpose  indeed,    the 
noble  lord  had  upon  this  occasion  quoted 
the  official  records  of  the  o^her  House  of 
Parliament,  so  far  as  they  appeared  to  suit 
his  view ;  but,  not  contented  with  that, 
the  noble  lord  had  undertaken  to  assign 
motives  for  those  noble  members  of  that 
House,  who  had  not  thought  proper  to 
support  the  bill  of  Pktins  and  Penalties. 
The  noble  lord,    however,    had,    in  his 
references,  seemed  to  forset  the  declara- 
tion of  his  noble  friend,  lord  Liverpool, 
at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings,  namely, 
that  if  her   majesty    were    not    proved 
guilty,  she  was  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  her  rights  and  privileges — for,  not- 
withstanding this  declaration,  the  noble 
lord  had  argued  as  if  the  proposed  pecu- 
niary grant  to  her  majesty  had  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  question  of  her 
guilt  or  innocence.    The  noble  lord  had 
saidy  the  other  nighty  that  there  was  a 
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moral  conviction  operating  on  the  minds 
of  the  peers  and  of  parliament  generally 
against  entertaining  any  respect  for  the 
Queen.     Yet  now  the  noble   lord  found 
fault  with  thehon.  member  for  Essex,  for 
being  reluctant  to  vote  away  the  public 
money.    The  noble  lord,    who  seemcrf* 
by-the-by,  to  think  nothing  of  the  public 
money  mmself,    said  almost    in  terms, 
<*  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are!     You 
say,  that  we  have  acted  unjustifiably  to- 
wards the  Queen,  and  yet  you  oppose  us 
when  we  are  going  to  make  a  provision 
for  her.    I  am  merely  asking  to  vote  away 
a  sum  of  public  money."    He  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  ;  he  should  object  to 
vote  away  the  public  money  under  the 
circumstances.    When  he  heard  the  noble 
lord  declare,  that  though  the  Queen  was 
"  technically  acquitted »  she  was  morally 
guilty,"  he  did  marvel  at  the  steadiness 
of  the  noble  lord's  countenance,  especially 
when  he  proceeded  to  argue,'  that  any 
roan  who  doubted  the  propriety  of  voting 
50,000/.  a  year  to  a  person  so  circnm-* 
stanced,  could  have  no  object  except  to 
raise  a  clamour  and  make  a  disturbance 
in  the  country.       The    noble  lord  ex-^ 
claimed — **  You  are  leagued  against  the 
public  tranqnillily."     Now  he  (Mr.  T.) 
did  not  think,  that  he  was  a  likely  map  to 
be  accused  of  having  a  design  against  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.     Ministers 
complained,  that  on  the  pret^ent  occasion^ 
they  had  not  been  opposed  by  a  direct 
motion  of  censure,  but  by  a  mere  milk- 
and-water  mode  of  proceeding.     Now,  a 
milk-and-water  mode  was  surely  not  ..one 
calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country.       The  noble,  lord  was  always 
affecting  to  hold  out  to  the  House,  that  ne 
had  no  objection  to  be  tried  on  this  ques* 
tion ;  but  then  he  wished  to  be  tried  ou 
his  own  statement ;  he  was  most  desirous 
to  draw  up  the  indictment.    The  Queen, 
in  his  humble  judgment,  stood  just  in  the 
most    painful  .  situation  that  a  womao 
could  do. .    She  had  gone  through  the  se- 
verest trials  which  could  possibly  fall  up- 
on any  woman.    As  for  bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  so  many  objections  to  them 
would    occur    to    every  mind,  that  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  by  animad- 
verting upon  them.    Such,  however,  had 
been    the    unconstitutional    measure- to 
which  ministers  had  resorted  on  this  oc« 
casion ;  and,  after  all  the  injury  which 
they  had  inflicted  upon  Ifer  majesty,  the 
only  panacea  for  her  wrongs  was,  that  she 
was  now  to  learn  from  the  noble  lord  foiw 
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•botbi  tiMtt  the  btU  ImmI  bctn  broaghtbe* 
Ibrt  ooc  HouM  of  th%  legislatare  ODly« 
Tbit  kind  of  ptlliaiioo  wn  mo»t  incon** 
iMtetttly  attemuted  by  the  Doble  lord»  id 
the  MiBO  bretth  in  which   he  insinttiitcdi 
that  •  verdict  of  guilty  had  beeo  recorded 
•niiMt  her  nejesty ;  add  yet  he  admitted, 
that  the  pablicetion  of  that  verdict  wa« 
**  only**  delayed  till  it  should  have  Irecei  ved 
the  royal  ateent.    Add  u  p  to  that  moment 
•upp^eiofirit  had  ever  arrivedi  he   (Mr* 
'Herney}  3enied»  thai  there  waa  tny  verdict 
whatever*    bat  the  noble  lord  maintainedi 
that  theee    prooeedidgs    were  had  eon** 
Jbmably  to  the  feelings  of  the  country* 
Did  he  meiu  to  eay,  that  what  he  waa 
domg  dowy  waa  conformable  to  thoee  Mi** 
idge  r  For  hit  own  part,  he  could  only  aay, 
that  the  lonk  themselves,  who  did  not  re^ 
pfeseot  the  people,  who  wore  appointed, 
Dy  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  to  sit  in 
tiW  other  Housei  and  for  Hie,  appeared  to 
have  had  a  much  stronger  aeuee  of  those 
popular  feelings  than  the  noble  lord,  who 
ought  to  liave  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  aacertaintng  what  they  were*    Where 
in  the  otheif  House  did  the  noble  lord  find 
the  sense  of  the  people  ?    Did  be  collect 
it  fWrtn  a  few  votes  ?     Where  did  they,  in 
the  House  of  Commbnsy  find  the  sense  of 
;bhe  people?    In  the  innumerable  petitions 
hetptd  upon  their  table,  and  forwarded 
.overy  d^,  even  from  the  most  remote 
icomers  of  the  kingdom.       Where  did 
they  ascertain,  that  the  petty  malice,  the 
pemecuting  hostility,  the  mean  and  little 
jBAtempts  unceasingly  made  and  exercisoi 
to  defeme  her  majesty's  character,  only 
increased  its  weight  and  interest  with  the 
jMtaoii  ?    in  the  same  documents,  which 
#uadifested   so  clearly  what  the  people 
MuUy  thought  and  felt  upon  this  subject, 
eras  there  a  man  who  would  dare  to  come 
Ibrwardaod  say,  that  the  perseeutioB  of  the 
<Queeft,  Gowardl}^  and  umnanly  as  it  had 
been,  accorded  with  the  public  Bentimeat  ? 
The  right  hon*  gentleasan  proceeded  to 
^aemptiment  the  nanlioess  and  sineerity 
Af  these  eight  or  ten  peers»  who,  havin* 
itfstal    for  the  fint,  second,  and  third 
psadingi  of  the  bill,  had  entered  protests 
ageinsi  its  being  withdrawn*    They  weru 
manly  enough  not  to  stand  cap  in  hand 
to  the  noble  earl  who  had  brongbt  in  tibe 
bHU  bfut,  while  they  votcii  with  him,  to 
asngn  their  reuons   for    that  support* 
Ttae  ft  was,  that  having  so  voted  for  the 
aeoond  and  dnsd  reading,   they   consi* 
dered  that  the  Ml  should  pass.    And 
edijr?  irel^  because  they  believed  the 
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I  Queen's  guilt,  as  they  said ;  but  he 
would  give  them  credit  for  a  higher  roo« 
ttve  also-i^oamely,  that  the^  wished  to 
get  the  Queen  out  of  the  mngs  of  the 
noble  lord,  add  of  the  cruel  consequences 
which  must  hare  followed  on  it.  But 
what  was  the  object  in  giving  the  bill  up  ? 
He  would  tell  them,  it  was  giveu  up^ 
because  if  it  had  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  it  would  have  died  a  natural 
death)  and  because  it  was  neeessary  to 
tninisters  to  oarry  the  measure  on  so  far» 
in  order  to  thro#  something  like  an  im* 
potation,  or  a  shede  of  guilt,  upon  tha 
Qdeen*  The  noble  lord  told  them,  in 
order  to  justify  hie  asperiions  on  tha 
Queen**^ 

Lord  Ck8tlmwk^^-**l  tbi^ew  out  no  as* 
parsions  against  the  Queen. 

Mr.  ri#ni«jf**--What  t  did  the  noble 
lord  mean  to  say,  that  the  omission  of  her 
name  was  no  aspersion  on  her  character  i 
Was  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
the  proceedibge  and  their  result  no  asper* 
sion  ?  Or  did  the  noble  lord  think,  to 
advert  to  anoUwr  part  of  his  speech,  that 
the  cooiae  he  was  adopting  was  of  a  na* 
tore  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind  ?  The 
noble  lord  seemed  to  think  that  60,000/. 
a-year  was  a  salvo  for  every  thing;  but 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  estimate,  both  of 
her  character  and  of  public  opinion. 
**  I  honour  her  majesty,"  continued  the 
right  hon*  gentleman*  **  for  her  message 
of  this  day,  because  it  shows**-what  per* 
sons  in  office  are  not  accustomed  to  show 
•■•-that  she  prefers  a  fair  character  to 
every  other  earthly  consideration/'  After 
such  a  message,  he  knew  of  no  right 
which  the  ooUe  lord  had'to  say,  that  she 
Iras  attacking  the  pferoaativd  of  parlia* 
meat  or  the  Crown.  On  the  contrary,  he 
maintained,  that  if  she  had  allowed  the 
House  to  vote  her  the  mon«r,  and  then 
refused  to  accept  it,  such  a  diarge  might 
have  been  well  founded.  The  whole  of 
the  conduct  pursued  by  minsters  towards 
the  Queen  was  marked  by  a  little,  petty, 
rancorous  malevolence}  and  he  would 
like  to  eee  any  sign  of  a  spirit  of  accom* 
modation  and  kiminess  pointed  out  in  one 
line,  even  of  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
**  1  have  from  time  to  time  caused  those 
advances  to  be  mode,  which  by  hmr  I  am 
entitled  to  do.*'  Was  this  the  langua^ 
tint  ought  to  be  used  to  parliament  id 
speaking  of  audi  a  persouage  ?  When 
they  were  ealkd  on  to  tote  agraat  of  this 
oatuiUf  it  should  have  beeo  said  to  them 
«— **  Yon  dre  to  make  such  provisiou  for 
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the  Queen' w  may  be  fittipe  her  rrak  kwl  t  tii«  dtfesee  «r  hid  comdvet.  a«[4,  (brthe 


Mtation ;  it  it  for  you  to  defearmiiie  wli«t  it 
ahall  be.*'     What,  tbep,  did  the  hoUq 
lord  mean  by  talking  of  '<an  allowance 
under    present   circumstanoea  ?*'    What 
was  meant  by  the  word  ^*  arraiigcmeDti»'' 
which  he  had  so  often  repeated  f    He 
begwed  to  call  the  attentiea  ef  the  Houae 
to  this    lort   of  indefinite  phiaieokigj. 
Something^  was  meant    1^   it,   he  was 
afraid*  vmeh  they  did  not  at  present  tee. 
M  But,"  laid  the  noble  lord,  <«  will  you 
not  rote  something  for  her  maintenance  ?*' 
Most  nndoobtedly  he  would.    And  even, 
if  the  had  been  guilty,  cooaideriog  who 
ahe  waa,  what  she  had  been,  and  from  what 
race  she  sprang,  he  would  vote  for  ap 
allowance  to  support  her  for  the  renuiiiv- 
der  of  her  days.    But,  when  the  noble 
lord  came  to  propose  50,0001.  a  year^  he 
felt,  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  vot- 
ing that  sum,  ualesa  they  could  make 
out,  that  her  rank  and  character  were  so 
unimpaired  as  to  merit  such  a  grant--«<in 
short,  unless  ministera  theoaselvea  made 
out  that  she  had  not  forfeited  the  rights 
of  her  high  station.    He  agreed,  there* 
fore,   with  his  hen.  friend  the  member 
for  Esaez,  that  they  could  notvotelor 
•nch  a  grant  until  they  knew,  that  they 
voted  it  as  to  the  Queen,  pure  and  un^ 
impeached.    What  was  meant  by  keefv- 
ing  the  Queen  in  so  anomalous  a  situa- 
tion  i  What  was  was  meant  by  profMetiig 
to  a  Queen  entitled  to  all  her  rights  and 
pfivikges,  50,0001.  a  year  in  so  sttange 
and  extraordinary  a  manner,   when  the 
mily  queatioa  ought  to  be,  whether  that 
waa  or  waa  mot  n  auflkient  sum  for  her 
d^nity{    If  the  noble  lord  oppoiUeand 
hia  oollenguea  would  not  consent  to  have 
the  Queen  treated  aa  an  ocquitted  person 
by  having  her  name  restored  to  the  Litur- 
fly,  he  most  not  complain  of  the  public 
inquietude,  ov  of  the  frequency  of  mo» 
tioBS   in  that  House  upon  the  auli^t. 
The  ndhle  lord  must  indeed  prepare  his 
mind  for  other  moliona,  in  additioo  to 
that  of  wkich  his  noble  friend  (lord  A. 
ifaoMlton)  had  given  notice,  and  whi^ 
notice  appeared  to  aive  so  muds  uneasi- 
ness to  the  noble  lord.    Tu  the  noble 
lordls  own  cenduot,  however,  the  muUi- 
plication  of  such  motf  one  waa  alone  to  be 
tpaced.    The  nobti  lord  had  onlv  to  yield 
to  theefHBion  of  the  public,  ana  to  the 
voice  of  j>uatk^  end  tlie  motiena  wl|ioh 
he  deprctoated  wo«iM  at  once  cease.    But 
the  noble  lord  appeared  to  rely  altogether 


mdicotion  of  his  gov«rumfnt.  Thie, 
however,  the  noble  lord  might  be  assur- 
ed was  not  a  sale  ground  of  reliance.^ 
The  noUe  lord  should  remember,  that 
there  waa  a  very  material  difiereneo  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  pre- 
sent and  forty  or  fifty  yeora  ago ;  for  what 
were  called  the  lower  ordefo  (he  did  not 
recollect  whether  the  noble  lordheidao 
characterised  them)  were  now  become  ao 
generally  informed,  that  they  know  well 
what  waa  possing  about  tbem^'and  the 
fear  waa,  that  timr  judgment  miuht  be 
warped  by  their  diatreaa.  The  foeBng  of 
the  people  waa  not,  indeed,  to  be  treated 
with  disrmpect.  No  prudent  govemmont 
could  possibly  disregard  mat  foeling, 
especially  upon  a  aoestioo  in  which  it 
wae  universally  and  warmly  interested. 
This  question  was  thet  which  the  Hoi^ae 
waa  then  called  upon  to  consider^  namely, 
whether,  as  her  majesty  had  been  acquit* 
ted,  she  was  not  entitled  to  all  the  benefit 
of  an  acquittal  ?  The  noble  Uud  might 
calculate  upon  his  majoritiea,  hot  he 
must  know,  that  no  individual  could  now 
ceoscientiouslT  vote  the  negative  ef  the 
proposi^n,  that  the  original  omission  of 
the  Queen^s  name  in  the  Liturgy  was  an 
in«tpedient  proceeditig^  althou^  a  learn- 
ed friend  of  Us  had  once  observed,  that 
thie  amission  involved  no  disgrace  or  in- 
sult. But  ^the  univerml  impressieo  of 
the  country  waa  such  as  to  call  for  the 
rcatenUion  of  tiie  Queeu^s  name  to  the 
litur^^-^tluit  restoration  waa  indeed 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  pubKc 
pmce,  aa  well  aa  to  the  estabUshmcwt  of 
the  |>Toper  dignity  of  the  Queen.  Bu^ 
notwithstanding  the  lofty  tone  of  the 
noble  lord,  t&it  restoration  mq|t  take 
pheew  8a  conident,  indeed,  was  he 
upon  this  subject,  that  if  he  had  onlv 
ten  membera  of  that  House  voting  with 
him,  while  he  saw  tibe  other  640  voting 
for  the  noble  lord,  he  would  still  calcu- 
late upon  that  final  reealtwhicb  the  coun- 
try demanded,  namely,  that  aa  herasa- 
iesly»  had  beeq  acquitted,  she  should 
have  all  the  benefit  of  an  acquittal,  espe- 
cialljip  in  the  insertion  of  her  nanv^  in  the 
Liturgy. 

Mr.  Bmikursi  raid,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  excluded  from  hieeouMder* 
ation  the  most  njAterial  part  of  the  speeeh 
from  the  throne  whichaffected  the  Qgeea» 
and  which  stated  the  provisleti  formerly 
made  for  her,  to  have  eKpirod—^Mid  oi 


upon  the  minorities  in  that  House,  for  I  course  made  it  necessary,  that  anothce 
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sboold  be  made.  The  Queen  being  at 
present  without  any  provision  whaterer, 
the  House  wonld  see  what  was  meant  by 
•the  words  '*  present  circumstances."  He 
contended,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  as 
to  form  in  the  way  of  their  proceeding  to 
take  the  subject  mto  consideration.  The 
kind  of  provision  which  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  make*  he  dismissed  altogether  for 
the  present,  as  that  could  only  be  properly 
discussed  in  the  committee.  The  rigkit 
hon.  ^ntleman  complained  of  the  mode 
in  which  his  noble  friend  had  referred  to 
tlie  proceedings  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  These  proceedings  were  now 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  might 
be  referred  to  by  any  one,  and  were  there- 
fore liable  to  be  commented  upon.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  complained, 
tlmtthe  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was 
spoken  of,  having  only  passed  a  second 
reading,' as  if  it  had  passed  through  all  its 
stages.  On  this  point  he  wished  to  meet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  must  com- 
plain, that  this  bill  had  been  assimilated* 
unfairly  to  ordinary  bills  in  that  House. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  the  merits  of  the  bill  were 
under  consideration.  On  the  third  reading 
it  was  regular  to  revert  again  to  the  prin- 
ciple. When  he  voted  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  bill,  he  was  bound  in  fairness  to 
vote  for  its  third  reading,  if  it  had  gone 
unchaneed  through  a  committee.  But  in 
a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  and  in  a  bill 
of  divorce,  evidence  was  received  to  prove 
the  preamble,  and  afterwards  the  question 
came  to  be.  Was  there  or  was  there  not 
grounds  for  the  bill  on  the  evidence  ?  Had 
not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  heard  it  said, 
in<  the  other  House,  that  if  the  second 
readUng  should  be  carried,  an  indelible 
stigma  would  be  fixed  on  tiie  Queen? 
This  was  an  admission  from  those  who 
opposed  the  bill,  that  the  second  reading 
expressed  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  What  passed  afterwards  was  of 
another  description.  The  passing  of  the 
bill  had  been  a  question  mixed  up  of  poli- 
cy and  of  the  di£ferent  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Had  there  not  been  a  motion  for 
striking  out  the  divorce  clause  }  But  they 
had  a  right  to  form  their  own  judgpnent, 
and  notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  people  of  England  did  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  evidence,  indepen- 
dently of  what  ufas^done  in  this  or  in  the 
other  House.  What  had'been  imputed  to 
his  noble  friend  was  correct,  so  far  as  he 
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had  said,  the  Queen  was  entitled  to  all  her 
legal  rights  as  much  as  if  there  had  been 
no  prosecution ;  and  all  the  conduct  of 
ministers  had  proceeded  on  that  ground. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  under- 
stood it  differently ;  for  all  the  petitions 
not  only  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  but  for 
preventing  any  further  prosecution.  He 
did  not  know  whence  the  petitioners  had 
collected,  that  any  further  prosecution 
should  be  instituted.  The  right  hon.  een- 
tiemen  had  said,  tbit  the  bill  would  hare 
been  thrown  out  in  this  House  on  the  first 
reading.  That  would  make  no  alteration 
on  his  mind.  But  they  could  hardly  ex- 
pect, that  what  had  been  admitted  and 
confessed  in  the  other  House  could  be 
denied  here.  The  Queen,  he  admitted, 
was  entitled  to  her  legal  rights,  as  if  no 
prosecution  had  taken  place ;  but  the  in- 
sertion of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy  was  ' 
not  one  of  them.  If  the  sense  qf  popular 
meetings  were  to  regulate  their  decisions, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  state,  that  at  many 
meetings  which  had  taken  place,  petitions 
had  been  agreed  to,  expressing  as  much 
horror  at  holding  up  the  Queen  as  an  ob- 
ject of  favour,  as  other  petitioners  could 
feel  at  the  idea  of  an  opposite  course  being 
pursued.  It  was  not  necessarily  a  stigma 
on  the  Queen  that  her  name  was  not  in- 
serted in  the  Liturgy.  It  was  admitted, 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  that 
whatever  had  been  the  result  of  the  late 
proceedings,  parliament  must  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  some  provision  for 
her  majesty.  This  bong  admitted,  what 
fair  objection  could  be  urged  to  the  course 
now  taken  ?  When  it  was  said,  on  the  . 
part  of  her  majesty,  '*  I  will  have  no  pro- 
vision unless  you,  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  undo  your  resolution,  unless  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
move,'  that  my  name  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Liturgy,  "  it  was  tlien  for  them  to 
consider,  whether  they  should  sufier  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  such  language. 
The  question  was  not  now,  what  kind  of 
provision  should  be  made  for  her  majesty. 
That  would  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  committee,  but  the  question  was, 
whether  iuiy  provision  at  all  should  be 
made ;  unless  the  House  chose  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  her  majesty  herself,  who  in 
effect  said,  "  If  you  do  not  retrace  your 
steps,  and  say,  that  all  that  has  been  done 
ought  to  be  undone,  and  declare,  that  my 
character  is  not  at  all  afiected  by  the  evi- 
dence which  has  taken  place,  I  will  not 
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respect  any  thing  that  you  way  think  pro- 
pei^  to  decide  upon.*' 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  be  could  not  re- 
frain from  taking  that  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  to  the  House.     He 
entreated  the  House,  if  it  had  any  regard 
for  its  own  character,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  must  stand  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  to  pause  even  at  the  last  hour 
before  they  proceeded  in  this  business. 
No  man  had  deplored  and  deprecated 
these  proceedingsmore  than  himself — from 
tlieir  very  commencement — from  the  time 
that  the  message,    accompanied  by  the 
green  bag,  first  came  down  to  the  House. 
He  forei»aw  the  mischievous  consequences 
Tvhich  would  inevitably  result  from  them, 
and  every  day*s  experience  had  con6rmed 
the  opinion  which  he  first  entertained — 
that  we  longer  they  were  continued  the 
greater  calamities  were  likely  to  ensue. 
He  would  go  no  further  back  than  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  he 
would  then  ask  the  House  whether,  from 
the  tone  and  temper  of  that  speech,  it 
were  possible  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  could  go  on  without  infinite  ca- 
lamity to  the  Country  ?    If,  at  this  fourth 
day  of  the  session,  the  noble  lord  could 
exnibit  so  much  intemperate  and  angry 
feeling,    what  had  the  House  to  expect, 
after  a  few  more  discussions,  but  an  exhi- 
bition of  feelings  still  more  inflamed  and 
exasperated  ?    if  the  noble  lord,  with  all 
that  command  of  temper  which  he  usu- 
ally possessed,  could  still  charge  his  right 
honourable  friend  with  the  design  of  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
what,'  he  would  repeat,  had  the  House  to 
expect  from  protracted  discussion  }  It  was 
an  extraordinary  spectacle  to  see  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  coming  down  to  the 
House  to  move  for  an  allowance  to  the 
Queen,   and  taking  that  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  sarcasms  against  her  ma- 
jesty, chaining  her  with  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  authority  in  the  state, 
and  to  exact  allegiance  from  the  people ; 
,  accusing  her,  in  fact,  of  an  offence  very 
little  short  of  high  treason.     Was  this  a 
fit  exhibition  on  the  part  of  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  ?     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  talked  of  the  admis- 
sion of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy 
as  a  matter  of  favour  to  her  majesty. 
Now,  be  knew  of  no  favour  asked  for  her 
majesty  on  his  side  of  the  House;  they 
asked  only  for  those  rights  to  which  she 
was  entitled,   and  those  dignities  which 
became  her  station.    But  if  favour  were 
VOL.  !¥• 
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to  be  granted  to  any  quarter,  it  might  be 
surely  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple. Was  not  the  table  of  the  House 
loaded  with  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  every  one  of  which  prayed  for 
the  restitution  of  her  majesty's  just  rights 
and  privileges  ?  Surely  it  was  due  to  the 
country »  that  the  House  should  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  on  their  petitions,  wh^n  they 
were  about  to  vote  a  sum  of  dO,000/.  as 
a  provision  for  her  majesty,  to  be  wrung 
from  an  impoverished  people.  They 
were  bound  to  listen  to  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  restore  her  ma- 
jesty to  the  full  uossession  of  her  rights. 
But  the  noble  lord  said  "  no ;  we  will  not 
restore  her  majesty  to  her  rights,  for  her 
conduct  has  been  unconstitutional  •** 
This  House,  truly,  was  to  hear  a  grave 
charge  of  unconstitutional  conduct 
against  her  majesty — and  from  whom? 
Why,  from  the  noble  lord  opposite !  A 
charge  of  unconstitutional  conduct  from 
the  noble  lord  opposite  !  That  noble  lord, 
who  had  instituted  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  her  majesty — that  noble 
lord,  who  had  violated  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  from  a  pre-" 
tended  regard. for  the  morals  of  the  coun- 
try, presumed  to  charge  her  majesty  with 
unconstitutional  cououct!  Even  now^ 
when  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her  majesty,  he  talked 
of  her  technical  acquittal,  and  her  moral 
conviction.  The  argument  of  the  noble 
lord  on  this  subject  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
The  noble  lord  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
123  peers  having  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  had  declared  her  to  be 
guilty  of  adultery.  Now  this  was  a  most 
unjust  inference;  for,  even  supposing 
that  123  peers  had  declared  her  to  be 
guilty,  there  were  nearly  400  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  12$ 
did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  it  was  any  thing  but  a  fair 
argument  to  say  that  123  peers  had  voted, 
her  to  be  guiltv  of  adultery.  The  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  contained  a  great  many 
allegations,  besides  the  charge  of  adul- 
terous intercourse.  One  of  the  charges 
was,  taking  Bergami  into  her  service— ano- 
ther, promoting  his  family — andther,  con- 
ferring honours  upon  him, — and,  in 
fkct,  there  were  no  less  than  eight  dif- 
ferent allegations  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill.     The  majority  for  the  second  read- 
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Litargy.  At  that  period  he  thoup[ht  she 
would  have  shown  a  wise  and  patriotic 
spirit  in  compl3ing  with  the  wishes  of 
parliament.  He  thought,  that  even  on 
the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country  might  have  dictated  the  same 
surrender;  and  to-night  it  would  have 

fiven  him  great  satisfaction  to  have  found 
er  coming  frankly  forward  and  making 
the  sacrifice.  He  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  though  he  did  not  presume  to  con- 
demn, lie  deeply  lamented  and  deplored 
the  message  which  her  majesty  had  sent 
down.  He  thought,  that  message  in  the 
highest  degree  injudicious,  and  that  this 
House  ought  not,  in  consequence  of  it, 
to  alter  its  course.  A  provision  must  be 
made,  sooner  or  later,  for  her  majesty ; 
and  he  saw  no  reason  for  deferring  it. 
Upon  these  gppounds,  and  because  this 
course  appeared  to  him,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  afford  the  best  chance 
of  calming  the  agitated  minds  of  the 
country,  he  should  vote  for  going  into  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  subject  had 
been  so  amply  and  so  ably  discussed, 
and  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  had  been 
so  fully  answered  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  he  would  not  have  said  a  single  word, 
but  have  lefl  the  House  to  pursue  its  own 
coui-se,  had  it  not  been  for  one  or  two  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend  who  had  last  spoken.  He  could 
not  sit  silent  when  those  observations  were 
made.  But  he  must  urge,  on  the  part  of 
ber  majesty,  that  she  had  been  not  only 
virtually  acquitted,  but  acquitted  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  a  most  per- 
verse judgment  on  her  cause  had  appeared 
in  more  parts  of  the  House  than  one,  and 
just  now  had  been  pronounced  from  a 
quarter  where  he  least  suspected  it.  He 
would  remind  his  hon.  friend  of  the  pur- 
port of  his  remarks,  and  ha  would  ask 
liim,  whether  he  had  dealt  fairly  by  the 
Queen  and  allowed  her  common  justice? 
Ax  the  commencement  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings  against 
Jier  majesty,  every  thing  was  wrong  that 
.^  did,  and  every  thing  was  right  that 
was  done  against  her.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial — at  the  different  stages, 
whether  she  claimed  the  rights  of  justice, 
or  whether,  at  its  conclusion  she  required 
those  privileges,  which  its  commencement 
had  furnished  grounds  for  denying — all 
met  with  the  disapprobation  of  his  hon. 
friend.    When,  after  her  acquittal,  mat- 
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ters  had  assumed  a  new  shape ;  when  her 
pr6secutors  had  abandoned  their  own 
measure ;  when  facts  and  circumstances 
had  been  totally  altered — when  the  king 
himself,  in  his  speech  front  the  throne, 
speaking  with  a  voice  which  every  bpdj 
understood,  with  a  voice  that  had  extend- 
ed to  all  parts  of  the  country — had  de- 
clared the  proceedings  for  ever  closed ; 
and  when  this  result  could  be  attributed  to 
one  reason  only — namely,  that  truth  had 
been  made  to  appear,  and  that  she  had 
been  declared  guiltless  of  the  charges 
brought  against  her,  still  she  was  in  the 
opinion  of  his  hon.  friend,  as  if  she  had 
been  convicted.  He  would  look  to  the 
word  of  her  judges,  to  her  pro^^ecutors 
who  had  become  her  judges,  to  her  prose- 
cutors who  held  their  places  on  the  con- 
dition of  finding  her  guilty,  and  he 
would  find  a  verdict  of  her  innocence. 
His  hon.  friend  confessed,  that  ministers 
could  do  nothing  in  their  desperate  at- 
tempt against  her ;  he  agreed,  he  said, 
with  her  majesty  and  the  country,  that 
ministers  had  done  wrong  in  striking  her 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy — and  therefore 
she  should  give  up  the  point !  His  hon. 
friend  denounced  the  proceedings  as  un- 
justifiable and  tending  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  country — and  therefore  the  Qiieen 
ought  to  crouch  to  them  and  admit  their 
justice !  After  her  prosecutors  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  proceedings  against 
her,  from  their  inability  to  substiintiate 
them,  from  the  total  failure  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  charges  rested,  she  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend,  to  come 
forward  and  to  confess  herself  guilty.  His 
hon.  friend  agreed  with  her  majesty  and 
the  country,  that  there  was  no  reason  of 
expediency,  or  sense  of  justice,  in  omitting 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  that  the 
public  agitation  arose  from  that  omis* 
sion ; — and  therefore,  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity, she,  the  aggrieved  party,  was  to  come 
forward  and  make  an  additional  sacrifice, 
and  abandon  her  own  defence  because  her 
enemies  had  abandoned  their  attack  !  The 
reasoning  of  his  hon.  friend  had  been  an- 
ticipatea  and  sanctioned  by  the  lioble 
lord  who  had  brought  forward  the  distinc- 
tiou  between  a  technical  acquittal  and  a 
virtual  conviction  ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  B.)  had 
at  any  time  undervalued  the  question  of 
the  Liturgy — if  he  had  thought  it  at  first 
a  matter  of  less  importance  than  it  really 
was— if  he  had  even  entertained  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  the  noble  lord  had  coo- 

j  vinced  him  of  its  importance,  and  relieved 
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hiin  from  his  dovbt.  On  the  discussion 
of  hishon.  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce'smo- 
tioHy  the  noble  lord  had  begun  by  treating 
the  exclnsioa  as  a  stiraa;  and  he  now 
sapported  it  on  a  principle  of  law  entirely 
new — a  principle  monstrous  in  its  possi- 
ble application  to  the  characters  and  for- 
tunes of  meoy  and  hideous  in  its  conse- 
quences—tjiat  there  might  be  a  technical 
acquittal  with  a  virtual  conviction.  How 
inconsistent  this  was  with  the  former  pro- 
fessions of  the  noble  lord,  he  would  now 
remind  the  House.  When  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  was  introduced  into  the 
other  House,  it  was  said,  that  the  members 
of  this  House  were  to  keep  their  minds 
perfectly  unprejudiced.  They  were  told, 
that  none  of  the  evidence  heard  in  the 
other  House  ought  to  leave  a  taint  of  sus^ 
picion  on  their  minds;  that  the  different 
readings  of  the  bill  there  ought  to  have  no 
effect ;  that  even  though  it  passed,  still  no 
damage  was  done ;  that  when  introduced 
they  were  to  apply  their  minds  to  its  con- 
sideration as  if  they  had  known  it  for  the 
first  time,  without  prejudice  or  bias,  and 
decide  upon  it  according  to  the  evidence 
which  should  be  submitted  to  them. 
**  Only  let  it  be  brought,"  said  the  noble 
lord,  **  into  the  other  House ;  only  let  the 
proceedings  there  be  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion, only  let  it  pass,  and  then  we  shall 
receive  it  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
decide  upon  it  without  prejudice  or 
put^lity."  Now,  the  bill  had  not  passed, 
out  nad  been  thrown  out,  because  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  and  the  House  was 
(railed  upon  to  assume  that  it  had  passed, 
that  its  allegations,  which  had  been  all 
disproved,  had  been  proved ;  and  that  it 
was  to  bind  their  minds  and  consciences. — 
His  hoii*  friend  had  objected  to  the  mes- 
sage which  he  had  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
seating  that  nieht,  and  the  noble  lord  had 
charged  upon  it  a  want  of  respect  to  the 
House,  and  an  attempt  to  dictate  in  its 
proceedings*  Nothing  could  have  more 
astonished  him  thau  to  hear  that  it  advanc- 
ed such  claims  or  was  deficient  in  due 
respect.  The  me^sa^e  appeared  to  him 
to  be  perfectly  unobjectionable  on  this 
head— her  majesty  did  not  interfere  with 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  or  attempt  to 
dictate  its  decisions.  The  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  her  message  was,  that 
she  understood  from  the  votes  of  the 
House,  which  she  was  entitled  to  read, 
that  provision  was  to  be  made  for  her  that 
night ;  and  she  said,  that  under  the  cir- 
tumstimces  in  which  she  had  been  placed, 
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she  could  not  barter  her  honour  for  mo- 
ney ;  for  if  she  did,  there  was  an  end  of 
her  character,  and  with  her  character  her 
safety.  She  warned  the  House,  therefore, 
in  respectful  language,  against  voting  the 
grant ;  she  told  them,  that  the  money  to 
her  would  be  useless— -as,  with  the  feel* 
ings  which  she  entertained  for  the  treatm^t 
which  she  had  received,  and  the  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed,  the  acceptance 
of  it  would  be  impossible.  The  noble 
lord,  on  the  contrary,  said,  "  Wait  till  the 
money  be  voted,  and  then  refuse  it."  But, 
if  she  waited  till  then,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity she  would  be  told  that  it  was  too  late 
— that  it  was  disrespectful  to  the  House  to 
refuse  their  grant,  and  that  she  ought  to 
have  interfered  to  prevent  its  being  voted. 
In  the  message  which  he  had  presented, 
there  was  no  disrespectful  expressions,  no 
appearance  of  dictation,  no  claim  of  right, 
no  assumption  of  authority.  She  only 
said,  **  You  wish  to  make  provision  for  me; 
in  doing  so,  you  mean  my  advantage,  but 
allow  me  respectfully  to  decline  it."  She 
saw,  that  her  safety  was  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  character.  If  she  was 
to  submit  to  become  the  object  of  calum? 
nies  out  of  doors — if  those  calumnies  were 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  acts  of  ministers, 
and  even  embodied  in  acts  of  parliament, 
then  there  was  no  protection  for.  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  agitations  of  the  country 
would  continue.  He  might  be  biassed  in 
his  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  his  judg- 
ment, placed  as  he  was  with  regard  to  her 
majesty,  might  have  little  weight  with  the 
House ;  but,  in  his  conscience  he  would 
say,  that  he  saw  no  other  means  of  termi- 
nating these  discussions,  or  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  country >  than  by  doing  that  act 
of  justice,  which  arose  as  a  necessary 
consequence  out  of  that  sacred  principle 
of  law,  which  declared,  that  she  who  bad 
been  acquitted,  ought  not  to  be  treated 
as  one  who  had  been  pronounced  guilty. 
Mr.  Bright  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  proceed  into 
the  committee,  and  to  grant  that  sum 
which  should  be  thought  proper,  leaving 
to  the  Queen  to  receive  it  or  not*  They 
would  thus  say  to  the  Queen,.  **  We  have 
made  liberal  provision  for  your  majesty ; 
we  have  ordered  it  to  be  paid  over  into  the 
exchequer;  and  whether  you  receive  it 
or  not,  there  it  remains  at  your  disposal." 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  would 
give  no  Of>inion  upon  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen  ;  but  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  every  gentleman  who  had  a  sug- 
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gestion  to  make,  to  bring  it  forvrard  in 
order  to  tranquillize  the  country. 

Mr.  MaTtin^  of  Gal  way,  reprobated 
tbe  intemperate  conduct  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex,  and  others  who  had 
spoken  in  the  debate.  He  wondered  how 
they  could  keep  the  natural  <*  Ruby  in 
their  cheek,  while  his  was  blanched  with 
fear.*'  Do  gentlemen  mean  what  they 
express,  when  they  say,  they  will  not  vote 
the  supply  until  her  majesty's  name  shall 
be  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  ?  These 
puny  politicians  propose  in  desperation, 
what  an  oppoMtion,  resting  on  high  cha- 
racter and  splendid  tilents,  never,  when 
in  their  highest  and  most  *'  palmy  state/' 
ventured  to  contemplate.  Mo:e— what 
they  had  the  good  sense,  even  in  the 
height  of  the  American  war  to  disclaim. 
What!  disband  the  army,  the  navy, 
break  faith  with  all  the  public  creditors, 
because  seven  or  eight  ministers  do  notad- 
vise  his  majesty  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
Queen  in  the  Liturgy  !  It  was  monstrous, 
to  suspend  all  the  functions  of  the  state 
to  gratify  the  Queen  in  an  idle  punctilio. — 
It  IS  said,  her  majesty  is  dishonoured, 
and  subscribes  to  her  own  infamy,  if  she 
shall  relinquish  this  demand  of  being 
prayed  for.  Let  us  examine  this  propo- 
sition a  little  in  detail.  The  Queen's 
name  might  be  inserted  in  the  prayers  of 
the  church  and  yet  be  guilty,  and  ex- 
cluded and  yet  be  innocent.  The  Queen 
having  no  power  to  compel  the  king  and 
council  to  msert  her  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
its  not  being  there  can  never  supply  an 
argument  to  her  enemies,  out  of  which  to 
extract  a  charge  of  guilt.  Her  majesty, 
and  her  majesty's  adherents,  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  effect  that  object,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  induce  the  king  in 
council  to  assent  to  their  demand.  Sup- 
pose both  parties  committed  on  this  point 
of  the  Liturgy — which  ouf^ht  to  give 
way  ?  He  had  proved,  he  thought,  that 
in  this  instance  her  majesty,  the  Queen, 
could  do  so  without  even  an  implied  sup- 
position of  guilt. — But  onght  the  Crown 
to  be  advised  by  the  most  pusillanimous 
counsellors,  to  vary  the  determination 
advisedly  come  to  on  the  subject  ?  To 
induce  this  retraction  of  purpose  and  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  mi- 
nisters were  denounced  as  guilty  conspi- 
rators, attainting  the  honour  of  the 
Queen.  They  were  denounced  as  such, 
and  their  impeachment  clamorously  de- 
manded by  the  orators  on  the  other  side, 
and,  for  these  courtesies,  and  ih  token 


that  the  Queen  was  as  **  innocent  as  un- 
sunned snows,"  a  contradictory  order  was 
to  be  made  by  his  majesty,  thus  sub- 
scribing to  hfs  own  degradation,  and  to 
the  degradation  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Queen,  though  excluded  from  the  Li- 
turgy, had  the  rio;ht  to  protest  her  inno- 
cence«  as  is  alreaay  solemnly  sounded  in 
the  journals  of  another  House — to  all 
thin,  1  object  not.  But,  if  ministers  do 
insert  the  Queen's  name  in  our  collects, 
it  must  be  to  give  validity  and  effect  to 
those  false,  foul,  and  scandalous  degrad- 
ing charges  which  were  made  against 
them.  Would  those  gentlemen  consent 
to  have  her  majesty's  name  inserted,  with 
adeclaration,that  liis  majesty  and  his  coun- 
sel believed  her  majesty  was  not  absolved 
fiom  the  moral  guilt  of  the  misconduct 
imputed  to  her  }  This,  no  doubt,  they 
would  consider  as  ini>ult ;  yet  wiihout 
such  proviso,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
rescind  the  order  made  in  council. — He 
would  vote  for  going  into  the  commit- 
tee, in  order  to  vote  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  Queen.  Gentlemen  say,  if  the 
Queen  is  considered  guilty,  why  make 
any  provision  for  such  a  woman  ?  He 
answered,  because  she  was  Queen  ;  and 
if  the  bill  had  fia^'sed,  he  would  make 
the  same  provision  for  her  majesty  because 
she  had  been  Queen. 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  then 
put  and  ne«pitived.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  suflply. 

Lord  Castlereagk  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  after  the  length  of  the  pre- 
vious discussion,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  state  what  he  had  to  propose,  in 
as  short  a  compass  as  possible.  He  con- 
sidered the  question  now  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  one  perfectly  independent  of 
the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  Queen,  and  confined  solely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  quantum  of  provi- 
sion suited  to  her  rank  and  station  in  the 
country.  He  apprehended,  that  in  this 
view,  parliament  would  feel  disposed  to 
treat  it  as  a  measure^  not  of  economy, 
but  of  liberality,  befitting  her  majesty's 
rank  and  family.  At  the  same  time,  he 
also  apprehended,  that  the  measure  mnst 
be  looked  at  in  reference  to  her  majesty's 
situation  as  a  Queen  Consort— separated 
for  a  long  time  from  her  husband— a 
separation  so  justly  admitted  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  one  of  her  ma- 
jesty's advisers,  to  have  been  recognised 
by  the  late  sovereign.  Her  case  was  there- 
fore different  from  that  of  a  queen  con- 
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sort  living  at  the  court  with  her  family, 
admiDisteriDgthe  functions  of  royalty  with- 
in the  court  of  her  husband.    Her  esta- 
blishment was  therefore  to  he  considered 
rather  of  a  domestic  nature,  for  which  a 
provision  should  be  made  suitable  to  her 
i-ank,  birth  and  station.    There  were  other 
circumstances    which    he    apprehended 
would  guide  the   judgment  of   parlia- 
ment.   Her  majesty,    by  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  was,  iu  the  unfortunate  event 
of  the  demise  of  the  king,  entitled  to  a 
dower  of  50,000/.  per  annum.     It  would 
be  then  befitting,  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, she  should  now  receive  the 
same  amount  of  income,  and  for  her  life, 
as  she  would  be  entitled  to  receive  by  her 
marriage  settlement  as  dower.     In  1814 
the  Queen,  being  then  princess  of  Wales, 
and  separate  from  her  bn»baod,  and  there 
being  no  reasonable  presumption  that  the 
aeparotion  would  terminate,   parliament 
was  resolved  to  make  that  provision  which 
she  would  have  received  standing  in  the 
situation  of  dowager  princess  of  Wales  : 
50,000/.  were  voted,  and  if  that  grant  was 
not  for  life,  it  was  because  the   princess 
declared,  she  would  not  receive  more  than 
35,000/.     Nothing  had  occurred  to  alter 
that  arrangement,    and  it  appeared    to 
him,  that  that  sum  was  a  proper  allow- 
ance.    When  the  proposition  was  made 
to  her  majesty  at  St.  Omer^s,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  50,000/.  a  year,  which  she  was 
enticed  to,  would  be  continued.     It  was 
felt,   that  a  liberal,  not  an  extravagant 
allowance,  ought  to  be  made  for  a  person 
of  her   majesty's  rank  and   station.     On 
those  grounds,  50,000/.  were  offered  at 
St.  Omer's,  wluch  was  the  sum  her  ma- 
jesty would  be  entitled  to  as  queen  dowa^ 
ger.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving : 
— **  That  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  grant 
the  annual  sum  of  50,000/.  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund«  for  the  separate  use 
and  establishment    of   her   majesty    the 
Queen  during  her  majesty's  life." 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  observed,  that  in 
what  he  should  say  respecting  the  conduct 
of  her  majesty,  he  confinedjiimself  solely 
to  what  bad  taken  place  since  her  ma- 
jerty's  arrival  in  this  country.  It  was 
with  diffidence  he  disagreed  with  the 
Doble  lord  in  the  amount  of  the  sum  pro- 
posed for  her  majesty's  use;  but  there 
were  some  cirt^umstauces  in  the  conduct 
of  her  majes^  which  made  him  think, 
that  so  large  a  sum  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  He  did  not  view  this  as  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  economy,  nor  did  he  speak 


of  it  with  reference  to  her  majesty's  guilt 
or  innocence;  but,  be  her  guilt  or  in- 
nocence what  it  might,  he  thought,  that 
the  language  that  her  majesty  had  been 
advised  to  use  in  her  answers  to  some  ad- 
dresses, and  particularly  in  her   Letter 
to  the  King,  had  made  it  unsafe  for  her 
majesty  to  be  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  so  large  a  sum.     It  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  see  that  the  money  it  voted 
was  properly  applied  ;  but  he  defied  any 
man  of  common  sense  to  say,  that  the  lan- 
guage her  majesty  had  been  advised  to 
hold  on  the  occasions  to  which  he  alluded 
was  not  calculated  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.     That  House 
had  before  refused  to  sanction  grants  to 
branches  of  the  royal  family   for  reasons 
infinitely  less  pressing  than  the  conduct 
to  which  he  referred.     And,  if  the  larger 
sum  should  be  granted  to  the  Queen,  he 
wished  it  to  be  recollected » that  on  the  part 
of  that  House,  it  was  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour  to  the  Queen.     Anxious  as  be  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  agitation 
— to  see  the  return  of  quiet  and  peace 
— ^that  there  should  exist  no  appeal ance 
of   persecution    against  the  Queen,    he 
should  for  these  reasons,  and  these  rea- 
sons  only,    press   no   amendment,  sub- 
stituting the  smaller  sum.     Another  op» 
portunity    would  present  itself  for    the 
further    discussion   of  that   part  of  the 
subject;    but  he  should  have  considered 
himself  as  not  performing  his  duty  to 
the  public,  if  he  had  not  pointed    out 
such  reprehensible  language  to  the  indig- 
nation of  that  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, that  any  person  of  common  feel- 
ings of  generosity  could  have  brought  him^ 
self  to  reproach  her  majesty,  irritated  as 
she  was  by  sio  many  provocations,  for  any 
language  she  might  have  been  compelled 
to  use  in  the  progresM  of  the  severe  and 
bitter  trial  to  which  she  had  been  ex<« 
posed.  There  was,  however,  a  precedent 
for  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkshire,  and  also  for  the 
language  used  by  a  worthy  alderman  on 
a  recent  occasion  ;  and  that  precedent  he 
found  in  the  time  of  Henry  8tb.  In 
that  reign,  the  sycophants  of  the  court 
were  anxious  to  add  whatever  weight  be* 
longed  to  them  to  the  charges  already 
brought  against  queen  Catharine,  ancf, 
among  others  she  was  accused,  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  of  having  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people ;  one  accusation,  to  that 
effect,  was  actually  drawn  up  against  her 
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by  Wolsey  :  it  was,  that  •*  Wherens  she 
ought  rather  to  pray  to  God  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  good  conclusion,  she  seemed 
not  at  all  serious ;  and  that  she  might 
corrupt  the  people's  affections  to  the 
king,  she  showed  herself  much  abroad, 
and  by  civilities  and  gracious  bowing  her 
head,  which  had  not  been  her  custom 
formerly,  did  study  to  work  upon  the 
people/*  And  that  complaint  made  of  the 
conduct  of  queen  Catharine,  the  cardinal 
followed  up,  by  saving  of  the  king,  "  that 
he  thought  his  life  in  such  danger,  that 
he  ought  to  withdraw  himself  from  her 
company/*  Did  any  man  with  the  lights 
of  history  before  him,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  that  queeu,  believe,  at  this  day,  in 
any  one  of  those  slanders  ?  And  yet  Ca- 
tharine was  at  that  time  protected  by  the 
pope,  and  her  near  relative,  Charles  the 
Fifth;  while  her  majesty  was  exposed 
to  the  bitter  provocations  she  had  under- 
gone, after  her  gallant  and  illustrious 
'  father  had  .terminated  a  long  life,  fighting 
against  the  enemies  of  his  countr}%  ana 
her  gallant  brother  had  fallen  gloriously 
at  Waterloo.  Had  she  been  the  queen  of 
any  other  country,  she  must  have  found  a 
friend  in  the  sovereign  of  England — in  the 
very  quarter  from  whence  her  persecutors 
came.  It  was  a  want  of  generosity  to 
bring  accusations  against  a  woman,  thus 
unbefriended,  and  thus  assailed,  for  having 
amidst  such  afflictions,  sought  the  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

Alderman  C  Smith  deprecated  the 
language  of  the  answers  which  the  Queen 
had  returned  to  the  addresses. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  reply  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire, 
amidst  cries  of  question !  and  considerable 
coughing.  Silence  being  partially  res- 
tored, the  hon.  member  said,  that  some 
quotations  which  had  been  used  on  a  re- 
cent occasion,  as  from  the  letter  and 
answers  of  the  Queen,  were  grossly 
inaccurate.  The  hon.  alderman  and 
others  who  had  alluded  to  those  extracts, 
had  taken  them  most  unfairly  [Hear,  hear, 
and  continued  coughingl.  The  hon. 
member  said,  that  notwithstanding  this 
indisposition  to  hear  the  truth,  he  would 
go  on,  and  if  hon.  gentlemen  were  im- 
patient, he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  answers,  in  order  to 
show,  that  the  quotations  were  incorrect. 
He  admitted,  that  the  language  in  some 
of  her  majesty's  answers  was  strong,  but 
it  was  possible  t6  put  an  improper  con- 
struction even  upon  the  holy  scripturefi. 


by  reading  them  partially.  He  maintain"" 
ed,  that  if  those  answers  were  read  through 
tbev  would  be  found  to  contain  doctrines 
highly  constitutional.  If  he  saw  any 
thing  unconstitutional  in  the  tenour  of 
those  answers,  he  should  be  as  ready  as 
any  man  to  condemn  it ;  but  he  thought 
it  highly  unfair  to  judge  of  her  majesty, 
and  to  condemn  her  for  one  or  two  strong 
expressions.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire,  or  the  worthy  alderman  would 
go  through  those  addresses  with  him,  they 
would  find,  that  their  language  and  sen- 
timents did  not  merit  the  epithet  applied 
to  them.  More  constitutional  doctrine, 
more  sound  morality,  more  truly  Chris- 
tian principle,  than  those  answers  con- 
tained, he  bad  never  heard  expressed  ;  and 
he  thought,  that  no  man,  whose  feelings 
were  in  unison  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion,  could  defend  that'per- 
secution  to  which  her  majesty  was  sub- 
jected. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  nlisquote,  but  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  was,  that  the  answers  of 
her  majesty  to  many  of  the  addresses  were 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  seditious.  H^ 
should,  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  gentleman,  move,  when 
the  House  resumed,  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying,  that  a  copy  of  her  majesty's 
letter  might  be  laid  before  them.  The 
House  would  then  be  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, whether  the  charge  made  was  with- 
out foundation  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  said,  he  was 
concerned  to  hear  the  Queen's  answers 
to  her  numerous  addressers  vindicated. 
Some  of  those  answers  were  written,  it 
was  said,  under  provocation,  and  when 
much  irritation  existed,  in  her  majesty's 
mind.  He  granted  it  was  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  an  ex- 
cuse ;  but  it  was  not  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  bill  in  the  Lords.  What 
apology  could  be  offered  for  the  studious 
canvass  made  by  the  Queen  for  the  suf- 
frage of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  thie 
abortive  attempts  made  to  cause  them  to 
mutiny?  All  this  he  charged  to  the 
traitorous  advisers  of  her  majesty.  These 
were  her  supposed  friends,  and  yet 
these  were  to  be  consigned  to  ignominious 
death  if  they  failed  to  subvert  the  throne 
and  monarchy.  Was  it  th*j  worthy  alder- 
man that  advised  the  Queen  to  demand 
the  pardon  of  an  unfortunate  woman  con- 
victed of  selling  forged  notes  ?  If  thesie 
mischievous  advisers  wished  to  save  the 
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unrortuirate  woiimn,  they  would  hardly 
have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  publish 
the  correspondence.  He  believed,  in  his 
conscience,  that  the  object  was  not  pardon 
for  the  culprit,  but  to  excite  disgust  and 
clamour  against  the  government  and  the 
Bank  of  England.  Why  was  not  her 
inajesty  advised  to  send  to  the  jury  who 
tried  the  unhappy  woman,  requesting  a 
recommendation  of  her  case  from  them — 
why  was  she  not  advised  to  apply  to  the 
prosecutor,  verbally — and  why  not  apply 
to  the  bench  of  aldermen  and  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  London,  with  whom  her  ma- 
jesty's influence  would  have  great  weight. 

Lord  Milton  rose,  to  entreat,  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  forbear  from  carrying 
into  effect  the  notice  which  he  had  given. 
The  difference  which  bad  taken  place 
between  that  boo.  member  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Montrose  was  too  slight  to  render 
vuch  a  measure  necessary;  particularly 
when  it  must  be  the  inclination,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  duty,  of  the  House^  to  heal 
rather  than  to  inflame. 

Mr.  5.  Wartley  concurred  with  his 
noble  friend  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing healine  measures  only,  and  with  that 
view  was  willing  to  forego  his  intention. 

Lord  Stanley  rose,  merely  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  If 
he  had  correctly  understood  the  intention 
of  the  noble  lord,  it  was,  that  her  majesty 
should  be  plac^,  putting  aside  every 
thing  that  had  taken  place,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  would  have  placed  her.  In  the 
event,  however,  of  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  the  Queen,  he  apprehended, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  palace^  or 
would  have  had  some  mansion  assigned 
to  her ;  such,  at  least,  had  been  the  case 
with  the  late  Queen.  In  the  proposition 
of  ihe  noble  lord,  however,  there  had 
been  no  grant  of  a  palace  or  mansion,  nor 
any  mention  of  procuring  one. 

Lord  dutleredgk  said,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  her  majesty 
and  the  present  king,  then  prince  of 
^ales,  her  majesty  became  entitled, 
upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to  dO,000/. 
a-year,  bat  not  to  any  palace.  The  palace 
possessed  by  the  late  queen  was  not  given 
to  her  by  her  marriage  treaty,  but  by 
letters  patent  from  the  Crown* 

Mr.  Holme  ^Sumner  thoug^bt  it  impos- 
uble  to  contemplate  the  provision  intend- 
ed for  her  majesty  previous  to  her  marri- 
age, as  that  by  which  the  House  should 
be  regulated  after  what  had  lately  passed 
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in  another  place.      As  to  the  offer   made 
to  her  majefity  while  abroad,  it  Imd  been 
an  offer,  proportioned,  not  to  the  merit»  of 
the  Queen,  but  to  the  desire  of  the  go- 
vernment  to    prevent  those   discussions 
which  had  since  taken  place — discussions 
which  must  always  prove  injurious  to  roy- 
alty, and  especially  so  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  there  existed  a  party  zea- 
lously active  to  bring  not  royalty  alone, 
but  rank  and  influence  of  every  descrip- 
tion, into  hatred  and  contempt*  The  hou* 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  had  said,  that 
it  waa  unmanly,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  advert  to  the  past    conduct  of  the 
Queen.  Strange !  The  House  was  to  hear 
from  those  gentlemen  of  conspiracies  and 
of  bribes  and  of  subornation  of  witnesses ; 
but  the  facts  elucidated,  not  by  the  evi- 
dence of  those  witnesses,  but  bv  that  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  Queen  herself — those 
facts  the  House  was,  in  humanity,  to  pass 
over !     If  the  Queen  had  shovfu  any  con* 
tritlon  [groans  from  the  Opposition]   he 
would  mive  been  the  last  man  to  say  a 
word  about  her  past  conduct;    but  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  put  down 
by  clamour.  To  his  mind,  there  had  never 
been  a  clearer  case  of  adulterous  inter- 
course, or  of  degrading  conduct  in  any 
class  of  life,   than  that  which  had  been 
proved  against  the  Queen.     Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  said,  that  her  majesty  stood 
acquitted.     He  thought,  that  she  stood  aa 
one  convicted,    and  not  brought  up  for 
judgment.     Still,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  was  willing  to  lay  ^uilt  out  of  the 
question ;  and,  although  he  should^move 
to  reduce  the  grant  proposed,  he  should 
take  that  course  upon  the  ground  of  her 
majesty's  conduct  since  her    arrival,  in 
England.    The  conduct  of  the  Queen  had 
been  one  continued  effort  to  bring  into 
contempt  every  institution  of  the  country. 
She  haa  vilified  the  House  of  Lords ;  she 
had  defied  them,  and  she  had  said,  *<  You 
may  decide  what  you   please ;  but  I  will 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people."     It 
had  been  said,  that  her  answers  to  the  ad- 
dresses presented  were  answers  written 
in  a  moment  of  irritation.    That  might 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
first,  second,  or  third ;  but  their  language 
became  every   day   stronger   and  more 
seditious.    The  very  message  which  had 
been  that  night  received  by  the  House, 
showed  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility, 
and  a  resolution  to  keep  alive  the  dis- 
turbed feeling  of  the  country  ;  that  mes- 
sage evinced  a  disposition  which  ought 
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to  put  every  member  of  the  House  upon 
his  guard,  and  induce  him  to  pause  before 
he  committed  such  ample  means  to  the 
guidance  of  her  majesty.    He  was  sur- 
prised, that  no  one  had  yet  moved  for  an 
account  of  the  sums  advanced  to  the 
.Queen  since  she  had  been  in  this  country ; 
indeed  her  majesty  ought  properly  to  have 
given  the  House  isome  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  those  sums  had  been 
disposed  of.  He  had  heard,  not  only  from 
public   rumour   but  from  authority   to 
which  some  respect  was  due,   thtit  th« 
Queen  had  not  paid  a  single  private  bill 
since  she  had  been  in  England.    There 
was  not  a  tradesman  paid.     The  House 
ought  to  know  how  the  money  had  been 
disposed  of.  If  it  had  not  been  paid  to  those 
who  were  entitled  to  it,  pertiaps  it  bad 
been  paid  to  prompt  all  the  fine  proces- 
sions which  had  disquieted  the  country ; 
or  to  the  press,  which  instilled  its  daily 
poison  into  the  ears  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.    Giving  to  the  Queen   all   the 
benefit  of   an  acquittal ;    he    thought, 
420,(HM)/.  a-year  an  ample  income  for  a 
woman  who  had  been  twenty  years  sepa- 
rated  from  her  husband ;  but  he  would 
go  further.  The  hon.  member  then  moved, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion, 
that  aii  income  of  30,000/.  per  year  should 
be  granted  to  her  majesty. 

Dr.  Lushington  thought  it  matter  of 
regret,  that  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
bad  not  passed  from  the  House  of  Lords 
to  an  assembly  where  it  might  have  been 
discussed  with  all  that  temper,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  justice,  which  had  so  con- 
spicuously Adorned  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
metober  for  Surrey.  That  hon.  member 
was  the  first  man  in  that  House  who  hadpre- 
sumed  to  Citter — who  had  dared  to  declare 
•*-*that  the  Queen  had  been  proved  and 
found  guilty  of  adultery.  The  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  not  followed 
the  wise  exaihple  of  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite, who  had  prudently  abstained  from 
comment  on  the  subject ;  but,  not  having 
been  called  upon  to  judee  the  cause 
•^-having  heard,  in  all  probability,  the 
evidence  but  imperfectly — having,  per- 
haps, merely  read  the  evidence  without 
seeing  the  witnesses — the  honourable  mem- 
ber came  forward,  nncalled,  unasked,  to 
declare  her  majesty,  in  his  firm  convic- 
tion, guilty.  Really  when  he  looked  at  the 
whole  train  of  proceeding,  and  thou«^ht 
of  the  opinion  which  the  hon.  member 
had  pronounced,  he  did  think,  that  the 
Queen  might  have  met  a  fairer  trial  from 
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a  jury  of  convicted  felons,  with  a  judge* 
not  appointed  for,political  purposes,  than 
could  be  anticipsLted  from  persons  who 
condemned  her  even  unheard.    And  upon 
what  description  of  proceeding  was  she 
so  condemned  ?      Upon  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties — ^npou  a  proceeding  which 
was  not  only  repugnant  to  every  constitu- 
tional principle,   l>ut  which,  even  when 
given  up  half-way,  produced  almost  all 
tlie  bad  consequences  to  the  party  attack- 
ed,   which  could  have  rcKulted  from  its 
being  prosecuted  to  concl  ut^ion.    The  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  dei'ide  rather  harshly  and  rather 
hastily.    Was  that  hon.  member  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  motives  by  which  legal 
advisers  were  likely  to  be  influenced  ? 
Was  he  so  clearly  aware  of  the  plan  and 
principle  Upon  which  her  majesty !s  de^ 
feqce  had  been  conducted  ?     Was  it  not 
possible,  that  the  legal  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jesty might  have  had,  during  the  whole 
proceeding,  an  eye,  in  prospect,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Who  could  say,  that 
the  fact  was  not  so  ?     And,  when  it  was 
known,  that  witness  after  witness  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  after  the  defence  was  over, 
common  humanity,  he  (Dr.  Lushington) 
should  have  thought,  would  have  dictated 
the   more    favourable    conclusion. — The 
hon.  and  learned  member  ^hep  adverted  to 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Sumner  as 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Queen.    Since  her 
majesty  had  been  in  this  country  she  had 
received  at  the  rate  of  95,000/.  a-year,  and 
not  a  shilling  more.     Large  advances  had 
been  spoken  of ;  but  he  would  tell  the 
House,  that  he,  at  the  time  of  her  majesty's 
first  arrival  in  England,  had  had  occasion 
to  apply  for  an  advance  to  her  of  5,000/. 
and  that  that  advance  had  been  refused. 
It  hid  been  refused,  though  wanted  for 
matters  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  her  ma- 
jesty had,   for  a  time,  been  obliged  to 
live  on  credit.    Because,  forsooth,  some 
one  had  told  the  hon.  member  that  her 
majesty  had  not  paid  a  certain  bill,  all  the 
money  which  she  had  received,  had.  been 
disbursed  in  bribery  and  in  disseminating 
seditions  and  treasonable  publications  I 
Another  demonstration,  Aat  with  the  hon. 
gentleman,  accusation    was  tantamount 
to  proof,  and  impeachment  to  conviction. 
He  begged  that  he  might  not  be  mis-; 
understMHl ;  but  hedid  maintain,  that  her 
majesty  was  treated  harshly  and  cruelly 
when  a  casual  expression  in  an  answer  to 
an  address  was  brought  in  array  against 
h^,  and  eve^  ambiguotts  word  was  im- 
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puted  to  her  at  a  mortal  sin.  Nobody, 
duriag  the  continuance  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  her  majesty,  could  know, 
BO  well  as  her  legal  ad^seri,  the  suffer- 
ings under  which  she  laboured.  They  had 
b^n  compelled  to  break  in  upon  her 
reirt  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
because  there  was  no  memory  except  her^s 
to  which  they  could  apply  for  informa- 
tion which  was  indispensably  necessary 
for  them  to  have  before  they  could 
proceed  to  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  produced  against  her.  Was 
her  mind,  too,  he  would  ask,  freed 
from  all  subjects  likely  to  inflame  it  ?  or 
was  it  not  inflamed  by  a  persecution  which 
had  been  carried  on  against  her  with 
unrelenting  malice  for  four-and*twenty 
years,  which  had  already  subjected  her  to 
trials,  and  which  was  to  end  at  last  in  that 
most  odious  and  unconstitutional  of  all 
measures — a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ? 
He  knew  no  person  whose  passions  were 
so  much  under  their  command  as  not  to 
have  felt  some  degree  of  irritation  at  such 
treatment ;  and  he  would  say,  that  it  was 
much  better,  that  such  irritation  should 
be  expressed  at  the  moment,  than  pent 
up  in  the  breast  and  brought  forward  at 
a  future  time  for  worse  purposes^  When 
hou.  gentlemen  viewed  her  situation  in 
this  light,  he  trusted,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  be  found  who  could  view  it  with 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  sincere 
commiseration  for  her  sufferines. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  trusted,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  member  who  would  rashly 
give  credit  to  the  charges  which  the  bon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  so  boldly  urged 
against  her  mijesty,  and  all  of  which 
were  destitute  of  foundation.  He  called 
upon  that  hon.  member  to  c^me  forward, 
and  to  mention  any  one  bill  of  her  ma- 
jesty's that  was  unpaid*  The  hon.  mem- 
Dcr  had  stated,  that  none  of  her  majesty^s 
bills  were  paid,  and  had  insinuated,  that 
the  xQxxwev  which  she  had  received  to  pay 
them  had  been  expended  in  promoting 
Ibe  most  wicked  purposes.  Now,  if  the 
House  were  to  call  for  an  account  of  every 
fiirlhing  expended  by  her  majesty,  he 
.would  undertake  to  say,  that  they  would 
&JoA  it  expended  in  auch  a  manner  as 
woald  give  universal  latisiaction.  The 
bills  of  all  her  tradesmen  were  paid 
monibly.  It  was  true,  that  such  had  not 
been  tlye  case  immediately  after  her  ar- 
rival. The  expenses  of  her  journey  had 
nade  her  in  want  of  money ;  and  her  first 
qnarter'a  allowance  was  in  great  port  c<Ni- 
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snmed  in  defraying  them.  As  the  hon. 
member  was  so  much  in  the  secret  of  her 
majesty's  expenditure,  he  must  know,  that 
she  had  not  received  a  farthing  of  her 
allowance  for  the  last  quarter ;  but,  that 
notwithstanding,  she  had  discharged  every 
claim  outstimding  against  her,  by  means 
of  the  assistance  afforded  her  by  a  banker. 
If  the  hon.  member,  could  state  one 
single  bill  that  was  unpaid,  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  do  so.  He  vhould  not  have 
intruded  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
had  he  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inform 
them,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  truth  in  this  new  charge  pre^ 
ferred  against  her  majesty. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  mid,  that  he  had 
spoken  from  general  rumour,  and  that  as 
the  hon.  alderman  was  not  an  accredited 
agent  of  her  majesty,  he  most  still  con- 
tinue under  his  former  impression. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  language 
used  by  the  non.  member  for  Surrey  was 
the  occasiou  of  his  addressing  the  House 
again  that  evening.  The  hon.  member 
had  objected  to  the  worthy  aldennan's 
explanation,  because  he  was  not  an  accre- 
dited agent  of  her  majesty.  This  was 
the  usual  trick  with  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  They  talked  of 
her  majesty  as  if  she  were  an  independent 
sovereign,  not  as  if  she  were  only  like 
themselves— a  mere  subject.  They  looked 
upon  her  legal  advisers  as  responsible  foir 
her  conduct*  Now,  he  would  inform 
them,  as  he  had  had  occasion  to  in- 
form them  before,  that  her  majesty  was 
responsible  for  hfer  own  conduct.  Sh^ 
had,  it  was  true,  her  legal  advisers ;  and 
he  and  his  hon.  colleagues*  as  to  matters 
of  law,  were,  if  he  might  use  a  figure 
of  speech,  her  responsible  advisers.  No- 
thing, in  his  opinion,  could  be  more  cor<- 
rect  than  the  manner  in  which  the  worthy 
alderman  had  just  come  forward.  As 
for  himself,  though  he  had  been  in  situa- 
tions where  he  was  likely  to  hear  of  such 
rumours  as  had  been  adopted  as  facts  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Surrey,  he  must 
say,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  them 
from  any  thing  like  creditable  autho- 
rity, until  the  present  evening.  The 
worthy  alderman  asserted,  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  them,  and  he,  for  one,  be- 
lieved his  assertion.  As  to  the  law  ex- 
penses, of  which  it  might  be  expected 
that  he  should  know  something,  he  would 
merely  sayj  that  they  were  submitted  to 
as  strict  an  audit  as  any  other  species  of 
public  accounts.    The  sums  to  defray 
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them  were  iuaed  bj  the  'treasmy*  and 
the  person  who  received  was  deemed  ac- 
countable for  them.  The  sum  already 
issued^to  meet  theae  expeuses,was  50,000/. 
and  he  would  say,  that  it  would  fall  short 
to  cover  them.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  think,  that  they  were  too  much,  he 
could  only  say, that  her  majesty  regretted, 
as  much  as  he  could,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity there  was  for  incurring  them.  Lord 
Liverpool  had  however,  confessed,  that 
the  refusal  of  a  specification  of  the  wit* 
nesses  and  the  charges  to  be  brought 
against  her  majesty,  necessarily  entailed 
upon  her  greater  expenses  than  would  fall 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  if  the  learned 
gentleman  could  declare^  after  inquiry 
to* morrow,  that  every  bill  had  been  paid 
oflF,  he  would  readily  give  up  his  opi- 
nion, and  be  must  happy  to  hear  the 
statement.  As  for  the  worthy  alder- 
man's assurance,  he  could  not  think  it 
more  certain  than  the  rumour  which  had 
reached  him. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  he  did 
not  want  any  credit  from  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, but  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
believe  him,  when  he  told  them,  that  the 
book  was  regularly  shewn  to  him  by  her 
majesty's  steward,  and  that  every  article 
was  paid  for  monthly. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  that  ever  since  he 
liad  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House,  it 
had  been  considered  as  part  of  its  cour- 
tesy, that  when  any  gentleman  stated  a 
circumstance  as  a  fact  within  h  «  own 
personal  knowledge,  he  should  be  free 
from  any  positive  contradiction,  especially 
on  such  loose  grounds  as  those  assumed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey.  He 
thought,  that  an  apology  was  due  to  the 
worthy  alderman. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  stated,  that  if  the 
worthy  alderman  had  made  a  declaration 
regarding  what  had  fallen  within  his  own 
knowledge,  he  should  have  given  implicit 
credence  to  him.  .  But  it  appeared, 
that  the  steward  had  merely  shown  the 
books  to  him,  and  the  books  only  con- 
tained an  account  of  what  was  paid.  The 
worthy  alderman  therefore*  could  not 
know  how  much  remained  unpaid. 

Mr.  5.  Worthy  expressed  his  regret, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  had 
brought  forward  such  charges  as  he  had 
done,  on  no  better  authonty  than  mere 
rumour.  He  had  obtained  all  that  he 
wished  in  a  manifestation  of  the  feelings 
of  the  House*  and*    if  called  upon  to 
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divide,  should  certainly  divide  in  lavour 
of  the  larger  sum. 

Mr.  Western  wished  to  know,  why  thia 
provision  should  not  be  made  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  instead  of  being  made  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  people. 

The  ChoHceilor  qf  the  Exchequer  said* 
that  the  treasury  had  no  more  power  of 
converting  the  Civil  List  from  the  purposes 
to  which  It  was  appropriated,  than  they 
had  of  converting  to  other  uses  any  par- 
liamentary grant. 

Mr.  Lennard  regretted,that  the  gentle- 
men who  professed  themselves  so  anxious 
to  save  tne  public  money,  had  not  re- 
minded the  House,  that  this  was  the  first 
time,  that  a  separate  allowance  had  been* 
asked  for  a  Queen  Consort.  Till  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  queen  had  been  always 
considered  part  of  the  royal  household* 
and  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
situation  of  a  queen  consort  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  Civil  List.  He  did  not 
wish  to  curtail  the  Crown  of  any  thing 
essential  to  its  honour  or  its  splendor, 
but  he  begged  leave  to  remark,  that  the 
splendor  of  the  Crown  and  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  were  not  always  synony- 
mous terms.  The  Crown  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall*  of  the  44-  per  cent 
duties,  of  the  droits  of  Admiralty ;  and 
it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  those  large  professions  of  economy 
so  often  heard  from  ministers,  if  they  had 
applied  some  of  these  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  support  of  the  Queen  ;  or  at  least,  if 
they  had  gpven  up  the  droits  to  the  use 
of  the  public. 

The  original  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday t  February  I. 

Petitions  relative  to  the  Qdebn •] 
Sir  G.  Robmson,  before  he  presented  a 
petition  from  Northampton*  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  got  up. 
The  parties  sent  a  requisition  to  the  mayor* 
desiring  him  to  call  a  public  meeting  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  late  proceedings  against  her  majesty. 
The  mayor  refused  to  do  so.  The  reoui- 
sitionists  in  consequence  issued  a  hand-mil 
calling  such  a  meeting,  and  at  that  meet- 
ing the  petition  which  he  had  to  present* 
and  which  was  signed  by  1,660  persons* 
was  adopted.  He  had  presented  to  his 
majesty*  at  the  levee*  an  address  to  a  ttiiu<r 
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kr  effect ;  and  he  wished  to  give  publicity 
to  that  fact,  as  the  address  was  not  likely 
to  see  the  light  among  those  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  selection.  The  petitioners  expres-' 
sed  their  fears,  that  further  persecutions 
were  in  store  for  her  majesty,  but,  prayed 
the  House  to  exert  its  lufluence  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.  They  likewise  prayed  for 
an  examioation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
JM ilan  commission,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy. 

Mr.  Lambton  presented  a  petition  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  town  of  Yarm. 
The  gentleman  who  had  put  the  petition 
into  his  hands  had  informed  him,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  postmaster  and 
one  or  two  individuals  who  lived  upon  the 
taxes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
concurred  in  the  object  of  the  pe#lion ; 
and  he  was  informed,  that  if  time  had 
been  allowed,  every  inhabitant  of  the  town 
ivould  have  signed  it,  with  the  exceptions 
which  he  had  before  made. 

Mr.  Beaumont f  in  presenting  a  similar 
petition  from  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, trusted,  that  he  might  be  allow- 
ed to  say  a  few  words  regarding  it,  in 
consequence   of   the     peculiar    circum- 
stances  under    which    the     meeting    at 
which  it  was  adopted  had  been  convened. 
A  requisition  had  been  presented  to  the 
High  Sheriff,   signed  by    gentlemen  of 
very  large  landed  property  in  the  county, 
desiring  him  to  call  a  public  meeting. 
To  that  requisition  he  had  given  a  po- 
sitive refusal,  without  assigning  any  rea-  ' 
son  for  so  doing.      The  requisitionists,  | 
in  consequence,  called  a  meeting  on  their  ; 
own    authority  —  and    at    that   meeting  i 
agreed  to  this  petition.    The  petitioners  \ 
regarded  the  appointment  of  the  Milan 
commission,    and    all    the    proceedings  \ 
adopted  under  it,  as  deeply  affecting  the  ; 
character  of  the  British  government ;  and  , 
with  this  opinion  he  entirely  concurred.  \ 
They  likewise  prayed,  that  a  suitable  pro-  i 
vision  «1iould  be  made  for  her  majesty,  | 
and  that  her  name  should  be  reinserted 
in  the  Liturgy,  conceiving  her  entitled  to 
all  the  dignities  belonging  to  one  filling 
her  exalted  station,  and  not  convicted  of 
any  offence  by  which  she  had  forfeited 
them. 

Sir  JIf.  W*  Ridley  assured  the  House 
of  the  respectability  of  the  individuals 
by  whom  this  petition  was  subscribed. 
Many  of  them  were  persons  of  the  greatest 
weight  both,  from  property  and  character. 
Wiui  regard  to  their  prayer,  its  object  had 
Us-hearty  approbation*.    It  was>.  indeed^ 
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but  a  claim  of  common  justice,  to  demand 
for  a  person  acquitted,  the  full  benefit  of 
an  acquittal ;  for  no  resolution  of  the 
House  had  ever  been  more  completely 
fulfilled  by  the  event,  than  that  by  which 
it  was  declared,  that  the  late  inquiry  must 
be  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  the 
Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  ihterests 
of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Betmet  was  desirous  of  offering  a 
few  remarks  on  the  petition  now  before 
the  House,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  high  sheriff  of  Northumberland 
in  refusing  to  call  a  county  meeting.  He 
was  astonished,  that  any  person  filling  such 
an  office  should  have  ventured  upon  a 
weak  or  frivolous  or  no  pretext  at  all,  to 
decline  assembling  the  county,  after  a 
requisition  so  signed.  The  property  of 
the  requisitionists,  did  not  amount  to 
less  than .  200,000/.  per  annum.  It  was 
therefore  too  much,  that  an  obscure  per- 
son, whose  name  and  person  were  as  little 
known  as  any  individual  residing  in  the 
lanes  or  alleys  of  London,  should  presume 
to  set  his  opinion  against  the  wishes 
of  such  requisionists.  He  new  not  whether 
the  sheriff  acted  entirely  from  his  own 
will,  but  there  was  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  he  had  received  a  hint  elsewhere ; 
for  a  hole-and-corner  address  was  then  in 
a  course  of  preparation.  Although  signed 
by  many  respectable  persons,  ne  could 
not  behold  with  sentiments  of  respect  the 
originators  of  these  sham-loyal  produc- 
tions, working  like  moles,  concealed  in 
darkness,  and  only  marked  by  the  quan- 
tity of  dirt  which  they  threw  up  around 
their  holes  and  corners.  The  mock-loyal 
address  in  question  was  brought  forward 
under  the  auspices  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
a  copy  of  whose  letter,  sent  through  the 
county,  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  should 
advert,  however,  to  one  point  only  which 
it  contained,  and  which  seemed  meant 
as  an  apology  for  not  daring  to  show 
their  faces  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
for  the  want  of  that  spirit  and  gallantry 
which  had  been  displayed  by  one  or  two 
individuals,  who  manfully  avowed  their 
dissent  from  the  resolutions  of  other  as- 
semblies. The  noble  duke  had  stated 
in  this  letter,  that  his  reason  for  not  pro- 
posing a  requisition  calling  for  a  county 
meeting  was,  his  persuasion,  that  the  sheriff 
would,  from  his  impartiality,  refuse  to 
comply  with  it.  Now,  there  certainly  was 
no  need  of  a  county  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose contemplated ;  but,,  when  the  noble 
duke  went,  on  to  say,  that  there  were  no 
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•tiier  BieaDt  of  coDvening  the  county*  h^  {  and  which  hif  nu^est/t  government  conc^fre. 


■Hist  deny  the  assertion.  The  noble  dake 
(of  Northumberland)  could  hardly  ha^e 
read  the  act,  to  the  passing  of  which  he 
Kad,  by  his  unfounded  statements,  largely 
contributedy  or  he  most  have  known,  that 
he,  as  lord-lieuteuant,  might  have  himself 
called  the  county  together;  and  that  it 
might  also  have  been  assembled  under  the 
•utnority  of  a  certain  number  of  magis- 
trates. It  was  not  probable,  that  he  would 
have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  finding 
pliant  magistrates  or  obsequious  clergy- 
men to  assist  in  carrying  his  wishes  into 
eflect.  The  truth  was,  that  the  mock 
loyalists  dared  not  to  come  openly  forward, 
from  their  consciousness,  that  if  they  did, 
they  would  be  beaten  out  of  the  field. 
He  held  a  copy  of  their  address  in  his 
hand,  and  had  never  met  with  a  grosser 
libel,  or  a  string  of  more  foul  aspersions 
on  respectable  individuals. 

Mr.  Robert  Price  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  boroueh  of  Leominster, 
m  the  county  of  Hereford.  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  petition  were,  he  believed, 
ffcnerally  entertained  in  the  county  which 
he  had  tne  honour  to  represent.  The  late 
▼ote  of  the  House,  the  most  extraordinary 
to  which  he  could  have  imagined  it  possi- 
ble for  a  House  of  Commons  to  come, 
was,  he  believed,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
community.        * 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

CiRcuLAR  Despatch  to  His  Majes- 

vr*8    Missions  at   Foreign  Courts, 

kBLATIYB     TO      THE     DISCUSSIONS     AT 

Troppau  AND  Latbach.]  Sir  Robert 
WihoH,  understanding,  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  his  motion,  moved  for  a  copy 
of  the  .circular  despatch  to  his  majesty's 
missions  at  foreign  courts,  dated  from 
the  For»gn  Office,  19th  January,  1821. 
4*he  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  was  presented  to  the  House 
4>y  lord  Castlereagh.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  said  despatch : 

Cira^r  Despatch  to  Bis  Majesty's  Missions 

at  Foreign  Courts* 

Foreign  Office  Jan.  19,  1881. 

SiR,?-I  should  not  bare  felt  it  neoQWary  to 

•have  made  any  commnnicatk^n  to  you,  la  the 

present  state  qf  the  discussiqi^    b^pun    at 

Tronpau  and  transferred  to  La;fbach^  Wl  it 

not  teen  for  a  circular  cpmrnuiiication  which 

has  been  addressed  to  the  courts  of  Austria, 

^hissia,  and  Russia,  to  tfaebr  seVeral  misBioai^ 


if  not  adverted  to,  might  (however  umnten* 
tionaUv)  convey,  upon  the  subject  thernn 
alluded  to,  very  erroneous  ImpressionB  of  the 

gist  as  well  as  of  the  present  sentiments  of  the 
ritish  government 

It  has  become,  therefore,  necessair  to  hw 
form  you,  that  the  king  has  felt  himself  obliged 
to  decline  Ijeconung  a  party  to  the  measures  in 
question. 

These  measures  embrace  two  disthict  ob« 
jects  : — 1st  The  establishment  of  certain 
general  principleB  for  the  regulation  of  the 
future  political  conduct  of  the  allies  in  the  cases 
therein  described  ;—^dly.  The  proposed  mode 
of  dealing,  under  these  principles,  with  the 
existing  anairs  of  Naples. 

The  system  of  measures  proposed  under 
the  former  bead,  if  to  be  reciprocoUy  acted 
upon,  would  be  m  direct  repugnance  to  the 
iiindtftoental  laws  of  this  country.  But  even 
if  this  decisive  objection  did  not  exist,  the 
British  government  would  neverthel^s  regard 
the  principles  on  which  these  measures  rest,  to 
be  nich  as  could  not  be  safely  admitted  as  a 
system  of  international  law.  They  are  of 
opinion,  that  their  adoption  would  mevitably 
sanction,  and,  m  the  hands  of  less  beneficent 
monarchs,  ml^t  hereafter  lead  to  a  inudft 
more  frequent  and  extennve  iBter&ience  \a 
the  internal  transactions  of  states,  than,  they 
are  persuaded,  is  Intended  by  the  august  par* 
ties  from  whom  thejy  proceed,  or  can  be  re<- 
condleable  either  with  the  general  interest,  or 
with  the  efficient  authority  and  dignity  of  in- 
dependent sovereigns.  They  do  not  regard 
the  alliance  as  entitled,  under  exisdnff  treaties^ 
to  assume,  in  their  character  as  aUies,  any 
such  genera]  powers,  nor  do  they  conceive, 
that  such  extiaocdinary  powers  could  he  «► 
aumed,  hi  vutue  of  any  mesh  diplomatic  tran^ 
action  among  the  allied  courts,  without 
their  either  attributuig  to  themselves  a  supre- 
macy  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  other 
states,  or,  it  to  be  acquired  throuah  the  spe- 
cial accesaon  of  such  states,  without  intro- 
ducing a  federative  system  in  Europe,  not 
only  unwieldy  and  indTectuSl  to  its  object, 
but  leading  to  many  most  serious  inconveni«- 
enoes. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  case  of 
Naples,  the  British  government,  at  the  very 
earnest  moment,  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  mode  and 
circumstances  under  which  that  revolution  was 
understood  to  have  been  e^cted ;  but  they, 
at  the  same  time,  expaessly  dedtfed  to  the 
several  allied  courts,  that  they  should  not  con- 
sider themselves  as  either  called  upon,  or  jus- 
dSed,  to  ffdvise  aninterfisrence  on  the  pact  of 
this  coifntry :  they  My  a4ini^ed,  howev^, 
that  other  European  states^  and  especially 
Austria  and  th$  Italian  powers,  might  £sel 
themselves  differently  drcumstanoed ;  and  they 
professed,  that  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  pre- 
judge the  question  as  it  might  affect  them,  Qr 
to  mttffere  with  the  coujne  whiah  «ich  states 
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night  think  fit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  thdr 
own  security,  provided  oq1t>  that  they  weie 
ready  to  give  every  reagonable  assurance,  that 
their  views  were  not  directed  to  purposes  of 
aggrandizement,  subversive  of  the  territorial 
system  of  Europe,  as  established  by  the  late 
treaties. 

Upon  these  principles  the  conduct  of  his 
nujestf's  government  with  regard  to  the 
KeHpoiitan  question  has  been,  from  the^  first 
moment,  umfbrmly  regulated,  and  copies  of 
the  successive  instructions  sent  to  the  British 
autiiorities  at  Naples  for  their  guidance,  have 
been  firom  time  to  time  transmitted  for  the  m- 
formation  of  the  allied  governments. 

With  regard  to  the  expectation  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  drcular  atx)ve  alluded  to,  of 
the  assent  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris 
to  the  moie  general  measures  proposed  for 
theur  adoptioi^  founded,  as  it  is  lul^red,  upon 
existing  treaties:  in  justification  of  its  own 
consistency  and  good  faith,  ihe  British  govern- 
ment, in  withholding  such  assent,  must  pro- 
test against  any  such  interpretation  being  put 
upon  the  treaties  in  question,  as  is  therein 
assumed. 

They  have  never  understood  these  treaties 
to  impose  any  such  obligiitions ;  and  they  have, 
en  various  occasions,  both  in  parliament  and 
in  their  intercoiurse  with  the  allied  governments, 
distincti^  maintained  the  negative  <rf  su^  a 
proposition.  That  they  have  acted  with  aU 
possible  explicitness  upon  this  subject,  woidd 
Bl  once  appear  from  reference  to  the  defibera- 
dons  at  Paris,  in  1815,  previous  to  the  con- 
l^usion  of  the  treaty  of  aDiance,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapeil^,  m  1818,  and  subsequentiy,  hi  cer- 
tain discussions  widch  tbok  place  ih  the  coune 
flf  the  last  year. 

A^  having  removed  the  miscoilceptiote  to 
which  tiie  pasmge  of  the  drcular  in  question, 
If  passed  over  in  oknce,  mu;ht  ghre  counte- 
nance ;  and  having  stated,  m  general .  terms, 
without  however  entering  into  the  argument, 
the  dissent  of  his  mi^esty's  ffovemment  from 
the  general  ])rindple  upon  which  the  circular 
HI  que^on  16  founded,  it  should  be  cleariy 
unoentood^  that  no  govenunent  can  be  more 
preoand  than  the  British  government  is,  to  up- 
hold the  rij^tof  any  state  or  states  to  ikiterfete 
where  their  own  unmediate  security  or  essen- 
tial interests  are  seriously  endangered  by  the 
internal  traiEisactions  of  another  state.  But,  as 
they  reoard  the  assumption  of  sUch  right  as 
^n^tobeiustifiedbythe  strongest  necessity, 
and  to  be  umited  and  regulated  thereby,  they 
cannot  admit,  that  this  right  can  receive  a 
general  and  indiscriminate  application  to  all 
revolutionary  movements  witnout  lefetence  to 
their  immediate  bearing  upon  some  particular 
state  or  states,  or  be  made  proapecovdy  the 
basis  of  an  alliance.  They  r^aid  its  exercise 
as  an  exception  to  ceneral  piindples,  of  the 
greatest  value  ana  importance,  afid  as  one 
that  <inly  properly  grows  out  of  the  dtt^tai- 
Manoesof  the  sfjeokl  cUse:  but  they  at  the 
■me  time  consider,  tiuit  exceptions  of  this 


descri|it]on'  nfevei'  cahi  without  tW  utteort 
danger,  be  so  fat  reduced  to  rule,  as  td  b« 
incorporated  into  the  ordinary  diplomacy  of 
states,  or  into  the  institutes  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

As  it  appears,  that  certam  of  themini»« 
ters  of  the  three  courts  have  already  commu* 
nicatedthis  drcular  despatch  to  the  courts 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  I  leave  it 
to  your  discretion  to  make  a  corresponding 
communication  on  the  part  of  jnour  govten-J 
ment,  re^atuig  your  language  ui  confortmty 
to  the  prmdples  laid  down  in  the  present 
despatch.  You  will  take  care,  however,  m. 
making  such  communication,  to  do  justice,  in 
the  name  of  your  government,  to  the  purity  of 
intention,  which  has  no  doubt  actuated  these 
august  courts  in  the  adoption  of  the  course  of 
measures  which  they  are  pursuing.  The  ^fi« 
ierehce  of  sentiment  whieh  prevails  between 
them  and  the  dourt  of  London  on  this  matter^ 
you  may  dedigre,  can  make  no  alteration  what* 
ever  m  the  cordiality  and  harmonv  of  tfaa 
alliance  on  any  other  subject,  or  aoate  their 
common  zeal  in  giving  the  most  complete 
efl^  to  all  their  existmg  engagements,  t 
<un,  &c  (Signal)    Castlerbaor. 

Bank  Notes.]  Mr.  Grm/^// begged 
leave  to  ask  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
cjuer,  when  the  country  might  expect  the 
issue  of  the  Bank  Notes  on  the  new  plan 
to  prevent  imitation?  The  convictions 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  six 
months  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  th^ 
still  increasing  practice  of  the  ialsificatioti 
of  bank  ootek,  made  it  quite  necessary, 
that  the  public  should  be  informed  when 
they  Were  to  expect  relief  from  so  enor* 
mous  an  evil,  tie  wished,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  what  wias  the  precise  time  fixed, 
after  so  many  delays,  for  satisfying, 
ikpon  this  point,  the  expectation  of  the 
country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  aware  of  the  grtet  importance  of 
adopting,  as  speedily  as  possible,  some 
plan  for  diminishing  the  ihcility  with 
which  bank  notes  were  at  prestot  forged. 
The  House  WOiild,  at  the  same  titoe  see, 
that  it  was  equally  iitaportant  to  avoid  anjr 
premature  6t  inefficient  measbre,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  could  otaly  sehre  to 
aggravate  the  existing  evils.  Although 
the  plan  was  certainly  not  brought  to  a 
completion,  he  had  the  satisfection  to 
state,  that  coUsiderable  progress  had  been 
made— a  progress,  however,  which  did 
not  enable  binfi  to  answer  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's qnestion  as  to  the  ^act  period 
when  the  new  notte  Would  be  ready  for 
circulation. 
Hrt  Grin/eH  said,  he  certainly  did  un- 
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derttendp  that  the  plan  had  been  finally 
•ectled  Uttt  Februaiy,  but  now  it  ap- 
pcAred,  that  no  period  was  fixed  vhen 
they  were  to  expect  the  removal  of  so 


great  an  evil  as  that  which  the  public 
•ufTered  from  the  extensive  practice  of 
fon^ery. 

Mr.  JDavies  Gilbert  declared,  that  every 
fiicility  and  encourat^ment  had  been  af- 
forded to  the  niobt  able  artists ',  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten*  that  what  one 
artist  could  execute  another  might  at 
least  imitate.  It  was  nevertheless  hoped, 
that  with  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery 
and  a  succession  of  varied  improvements, 
a  great  degree  of  success  might  be  at- 
tained. He  had  never  been  so  sanguine 
as  to  calculate  on  complete  success ;  but 
one  plan  which  promised  to  be  very  effica- 
cious was  now  under  consideration,  al- 
though it  had  not,  perhaps,  reached  the 
last  stage  of  improvement.  He  concurred 
in  thinking,  that  the  evil  of  some  further 
delay  must  be  less  than  that  of  taking 
any  step  prematurely. 

Mr.  Bennei  admitted  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  from  one  artist,  that  which 
anpther  could  not  imitate.  He  was  will- 
ing to  allow,  that  a  note  might  be  made 
more  difficult  to  imitate  than  the  present 
which  indeed  afforded  peculiar  faci- 
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lities  to  the  forger.  But  he  would  cau- 
tion the  House  against  entertaining  the 
erroneous  idea,  that  any  note  could  be 
made,  which  it  was  impossible  to  imitate. 
He  implored  the  House  to  remember, 
that  as  long  as  the  present  notes  remained 
.in  circulation,  the  bank  held  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Z>.  Gilbert  agreed,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  a  bank  note  which 
should  be  absolutely  inimitable,  but 
trusted,  that  from  the  ingenuity  of  the 
plan  now  adopting,  from  the  powerful 
machinery  which  it  would  require,  and 
the  other  resources  not  within  the  means 
of  ordinary  forgers,  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  imitate  the  notes  thus  manufac- 
tured, as  it  would  be  to  imitate  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  when  executed  in  the  most 
able  style. 

Air.  Curwen  said,  he  had  lately  seen 
the  model  of  a  note  intended  for  the  use 
of  a  country  bank,  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve could  be  forged  by  any  degree  of 
art,  and  was  of  opinion,  that  the  bank 
deserved  much  blame  for  not  having  en- 
couraged the  framer  of  it. 

Babach  of  PaIYIIiEQE^-CoMPLAINT 


OF  AN  Address  published  in  tub 
London  Gazette.]  Sir  John  New* 
port  observed,  that  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which  he  had  given,  he 
had  now  to  bring  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  what  appeared  to 
him  a  manifest  and  flagrant  breach  of 
those  privileges  which  had  been  esta- 
blished, not  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  the  House  alone,  but  for  those 
whom  they  repre^ented.  Instead  of  com- 
plaining at  once,  as  he  should  have  been 
justified  in  doing  in  such  a  case,  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention,  in  order  to 
enable  the  parties  to  offer  the  best  expla- 
nation in  tneir  power.  The  attack  came 
from  a  quarter  where  it  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated — ^it  was  made  by 
persons  in  a  respectable  station  of  life, 
and,  what  was  more  singular,  had  received 
the  marked  approbation  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  He  was  induced  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  it,  because  its 
tendency  was,  to  embarrass  and  impair 
that  freedom  of  speech  by  which  they 
were  entitled  to  discuss  every  public  ques- 
tion without  comment  or  censure,  unless 
within  those  walls,  and  which  had  always 
been  deemed  one  of  their  most  valuable 
privilege*  The  members  of  that  House 
had  a  right  to  deliver  their  sentiments 
without  any  reference  to  the  approbation 
or  censure  of  other  persons.  He  could 
not  so  well  express  this  principle  as  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  a  declaration  framed 
in  that  House  by  very  eminent  men,  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  1810.  [Here  the  right 
hon.  baronet  read  the  declaration  alluded 
to.]  The  libel  in  question  purported  to 
to  have  been  laid  before  the  Crown,  and 
was  promulgated  in  the  London  Gazette 
on  the  2nd  of  January  last.  It  was  headed 
by  these  words : — *<  The  following  address 
was  presented  to  his  majesty,  who  was 
pleased  to  receive  it  very  graciously." 
Now«  when  the  House  should  hear  of 
what  the  address  consisted,  it  would  be 
of  opinion,  he  conceived,  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  address  could  have  been  so 
communicated  and  received.  He  was 
sure,  that  the  soverdgn  had  been  too  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  approve  of  any  attack 
upon  those  who  had  made  such  remarks 
in  the  discussion  of  a  public  question  as 
were  suggested  to  them  by  the  exercise 
of  their  parliamentary  duty.  If  an  im- 
propriety was  committed  by  any  hon. 
member,  it  was  for  the  House  itself, 
through  the  Chair,  to.  animadvert  upon 
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it»  Slid*  he  felt  conBdeot,  that  this  duty 
would  never  be  neglected ;  but  it  did  not 
bdong  to  any  body  of  men,  and  the  pre- 
sent addressers  wereaneccleisiastical  body, 
who  would  be  much  better  employed  m 
their  proftstional  vocations  than  in  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  persons  in  par- 
liament— ^it  did  not  belong  to  them  to 
stigmatize  and  condemn  the  speeches 
made  in  that  House»  as  violent,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  productive  of  disaffec- 
tioo.  He  was  sure,  no  one  would  contend, 
that  language  of  this  kind  could  be  ad* 


[hear,  hear],  and  the  infamous  scnrrili^ 
and  misrepresentation  of  a  licentioua 
press. 

*^  As  teachers  of  religion,  we  deplore 
the  infidel  sentiments  that  are  sedulouslr* 
disseminated,  and  that  have  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  excite  the' 
feelings  which  have  of  late  been  but  too 
openly  manifest;^ ;  for  it  must  be  evident, 
that  when  men  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  God,  they  will  also  betray  their  king 
and  country :  and  would  not  those  to- 
whom  we  allude  rejoice  to  overturn  the 


dressed  to  them  from  the  throne;  and  the  I  altar,  the  throne,  and  the  constitution^ 
question  was,  whether  it  ought  to  receive  {  when  they  scoff  at  religion,  insult  their 
the  royal  sanction  when  applied  in  this  j  king,  and  bring  such  railing  accusations 


indirect  manner.  It  was  uunecessary  to 
double  the  House  at  any  length  upon  a 
case  which  appeared  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  difference  of  opinion;  it  was 
sufficient  to  say,  that  perfect  freedom  of 
speech  was  their  ancient  undoubted 
right^— one  which  they  had  enjoyed  unin- 
terruptedly, and  which  was  essential  to 
their  esistence  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
legislature.  With  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  address,  in  the  London  Gazette, 
it  had  been  stated,  a  few  nights  since,  that 
a  power  of  selection  was  exercised,  and  it 
was  justified,  on  the  ^und,that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  could  not  be  expected 
to  publish,  as  having  been  graciously  re- 
ceived, addresses  which  reflected  upon 
themselves,  and  that  no  addresses  ever 
did  appear  in  the  Gazette  but  such  as 
were  graciously  received.  But,  accord! ng 
to  this  principle,  they  might -publish  re- 
flections on  all  other  persons,  and  give 
the  sanction  of  the  royal  authority  to  any 
censure  directed  against  their  opponents. 
He  doubted  not,  that  the  House,  when  the 
com posi lion  to  which  he  refened  should 
be  read,  would  agree  in  the  justness  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  submit.  The  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet then  proceeded  to  read  the  address, 
and  point  out  the  libellous  matter.  The 
address  was  one  to  the  king  from  the  pres- 
bytery of  Langholme,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  was  publitrhed  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  2nd  of  January  last ;  it  had 
been  voted  on  the  10th  of  December  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  signed  **  W. 
B.  Sbaw,  Moderator  :** 

**  We  have  witnessed,  with  much  con- 
cern, and  we  strongly  deprecate,  the  spi- 
rit of  disaffection  lately  become  so  pre- 
valent, from  what  we  would  term  the  vio- 
lent and  unconstitutional  speeches  of  the 
opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parliaownt 
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against  the  men,  who  under  an  all-wise  and 
over-ruling  Providence,  and  supported  by 
your  majiesty,  have  saved  their  country, 
and  in  whom,  we  will  venture  to  say,  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  still  confides  ? 
[Heor,  and  laughter.] 

**  With  every  good  citizen  and  loyal 
subject,  we  reprobate  the  address  and  pe« 
tition  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of    London    [laughter],    than    which   a 
greater  insult  could  nbt  be  offered  to  ma-' 
jesty,  and  which,  it  behoves  all  who  wish 
well  to  their  king  and  country  publicly 
to  condemn ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  re-' 
prehending  severely,  the  insolence  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  opposition  upon  the 
late  prorogatiou  of  parliament  [Hear,  and 
laughter] ;   for  if  such  coodnct  in  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  pass  unno- 
ticed,  what  may  be  expected  froni  the' 
people  themselves  ?*' 

The  right  hon.  baronet  then  handed 
the  Gazette  to  the  clerk,   who  read  the 
above  passages,  which  having  been  done, 
the  right  hon.  baronet  moved — **  That 
the  dutiful  and  loyal  address  of  the  Pres-  ' 
byteries  of  Langholme,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries,    which  was  published  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  2nd  January  last,  con- ' 
tains  passages  in  manifest  breach  of  the 
essential  pnvileges  of  this  House  of  Paiw ' 
liament.*' 

Lord  Coitlereagh  said,  that  what  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  stated  to  the  House 
went  to  the  form  and  not  to  the  substance 
of  the  case.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
paper  generally,  but  to  certain  passages 
that  were  contained  in  it ;  because  there 
were  many  parts  of  that  address  against' 
which  no  complaint  could  possibly  be 
made.  His  motion,  therefore,  went  rather 
to  the  condemnation  of  particular  passa^, 
than  to  the  disapproval  of  the  publica- 
tion entirely*  He  hoped,  thattne  ririit 
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hon.  baronet  would  believe  himr  when  he 
nid,  that  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
ahow  any  indifTerence  to  the  pnvilc<;es  of 
Ibe  House-^that  he  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  counsel  the  Honse  not  to  maintain 
ifa  privileges,  whenever  an^  act  was  donet 
with  reference  to  them*  which  could  not 
be  justified,  and  which  was  brought 
lender  their  consideration  in  the  shape  of 
hbel.  It  was  extremely  difiicult  for  any 
person  who  considered  the  importance  of 
their  privileges— not  only  to  the  members 
«f  that  House,  but  to  the  general  interests 
9f  the  people — to  state  any  excuse  for  an 
infringement  of  those  pnvileges,  when 
the  subject  was  regularly  brought  forward. 
But  it  was  a  fit  matter  for  consideration* 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
^ny  particular  case,  it  was  desirable  for 
Ijhe  House  to  exert  its  undoubted  autho- 
rity. Let  gentlemen  for  a  moment  reflect 
on  the  variods  libels  that  were  at  present 
^road  in  the  cduntry^  If  the  House  took 
up  every  thing  that  fairly  fell  under  the 
description  of  a  libel  on  parliament  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  on  particular  members 
of  the  legislature,  the  whole  of  their  time 
would  be  passed  in  reviewing  those  pub- 
lications, instead  of  doing  their  duty  to 
the  public.  He  did  not  urge  this  argu- 
ment invidiously  towards  the  right  hon. 
baronet ;  because  he  was  quite  sure,  that 
no  individual  would  suggest  or  adopt  a 
more  liberal  view  of  what  was  best  to  be 
done  for  the  House  and  the  country,  on 
such  an  occasion,  than  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  What,  therefore,  he  meant  to 
do  was,  to  put  it  to  the  feelings  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  whether  he  hod  not 
fplly  performed  his  duty  to  the  House  and 
the  country,  by  calling  theattention  of  the 
House  to  this  publication,  without  adopt- 
]0g  anv  farther  proceeding.  He  was  the 
more  disposed  to  urge  this  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ri^ht  hon.  baronet,  be- 
cause, without  taking  away  from  the  fair 
weight  of  his  observations,  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
not  given  sufficient  ifnportance  to  those 
orcumstances  which  might  be  alleged  in 
extenuation  of  the  offence  complained  of. 
He  supposed,  from  what  had  fallen  from 
the  rignt  hon.  baronet,  that  he  was  not 
in  the  House  when  this  subject  was  men- 
tioned by  a  noble  lord  (Folkestone)  on 
the  first  night  of  the  session,  at  which  time, 
a  full  explanation  was  given  of  the  cir- 
Cjnmstances  by  his  rightlion.  friend  (Mr. 
Bathurst) ;  who  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,   avowed,   as  a  member  of  the 


government,  that  the  secretary  of  state 
wus  in  the  habit  of  selecting  addresaea 
for  publication  in  the  Gazette,  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  others,  which  did  n6t  come 
within  the  principle  by  which  he  waa 
guided  in  making  the  selection.  If  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  really  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  he  must  have  heard  his 
right  hon.  friend  state,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  the  publication  of  the  address  in 
question  occurred  entirely  through  in* 
advertence.  The  House  would,  perhaps, 
allow  him  to  call  to  their  recollection,  that 
the  system  of  selection  had  been  the  uni^ 
form  practice,  not  only  of  the  present^ 
but  of  all  administrations.  It  was  a  prac* 
tice  founded  on  good  sense  and  reason ; 
because  the  king's  Gazette  ought  not  ta 
be  made  the  channel  to  convey  insult  to 
the  throne,  and  abuse  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country.  He  would 
bring  the  present  case  exactly  within  that 
practice ;  and  he  would  say,  that  no  u»« 
justifiable  doctrines  should  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Gazette.  But,  if  that 
address  were  unfit  to  appear  in  tbe  Gazette, 
surely  it  wiit,  dfortiori^  more  unfit,  that 
that  publication  should  be  made  tbe 
vehicle  for  disseminating  insnlts  of  a  more 
flagrant  nature,  contained  in  addresses, 
petitions,  and  other  documents,  which 
were  very  liberally  circulated  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  When  his  right  hon.  friend, 
on  a  former  evening,  stated  what  was  the 
practice  at  the  Secretary  of  state's  office, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  the  regret 
of  the  secretary  of  the  home  department 
that  the  document  complained  of  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  king's  Gazette. 
So  far  was  the  occurrence  from  being 
justified  or  sanctioned  by  the  ministers!^ 
the  Crown,  that  they  extremely  regretted 
its  publication ;  and  if  they  had  exercised 
the  power  of  selection,  so  far  from  cans- 
ing  it  to  be  inserted,  they  would  have 
considered  it  as  coming  under  one  of 
those  descriptions  of  address  which  ought 
not  to  be  published.  The  right  hon. 
baronet,  when  he  quoted  the  observation 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  addresses,  forgot  to  add, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  also  stated,  that 
though  this  address  came  from  very  re- 
spectable persons,  it  was  not  sanctioned 
by  government,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
protested  against  some  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  it.  Though  it  was  in  fact 
published  when  sent  up  by  this  respect* 
able  presbytery  to  the  noble  lord,  and  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  still  the  circQf^ 
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ttanceofits  publication  could  only  be  con-  i  sent  out  all  oyer  the  country,  could  it  be 
Mdered  aa  a  matter  of  inadvertence.  Had  expected,  that  observationa  would  iibt  bt 
it  not  been  so  published,  it  would  never  made  as  to  what  the  character  of  parlia>» 
have  attracted  any  notice,  or  called  forth  ;  ment  collectively  was,  as  well  as  with  re- 
«ny  particular  expression  of  feeling.  In  j  ference  to  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
abort,  it  never  would  have  been  mentioned.  !  members  of  that  body  ?  They  could  not 
And  this  being  the  true  state  of  the  case —  |  expect,tbat  their  proceedings  would  always 
it  appearing,  that  the  publication  was  the  \  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation,  and 
efiect  of  inadvertence 'the  right  hon.  ba-  |  never  in  those  of  disapprobation.  It  would 
hmet  would  perhaps  feel,  that  having  call*  be  a  little  too  much  if  the  gentlemen  of 
ed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub-  ,  the  opposition  were  to  propose,  that  they 
ject,  enough  had  been  done.  It  would  !  should  be  recognised  as  that  sacred  body 
oavebeenadifferentthingif  it  were  found  j  in  the  constitution  who  could  notl>y  po«* 
not  to  have  been  an  inadvertent  act ;  but  {  sibility  be  assailed  with  reproach — who 
aince  all  intention  to  sanction  the  objec-  |  were  not  open  to  any  possible  suspicion 
tionable  parts  of  the  a'ddress  was  disavow-  \  or  imputation  of  not  acting  on  all  occa- 
€d,  the  right  bon.  baronet  might  perhaps    sions  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country* 


be  inclinea  to  think,  that,  considering  the 
different  circumstances,  it  was  not  a  case 
in  which  the  privileges  of  the  House  called 
for  any  farther  proceeding.  He  would 
aobmit  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  whether 
be  did  not  now  seem  to  be  taking  up  rather 
a  narrower  line,  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
discussion  in  the  country,  than  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Though  it  was  the  lust 
species  of  warfare  in  which  he  should  wish 
to  be  engaged,  yet  it  would,  he  thought, 
be  roost  unjust  if  one  side  of  the  House 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  attacks  of 
calumny,  while  individuals  on  the  other 
aide — however  patient  in  their  nature — 
were  to  lie  quietly  on  their  backs,  and 
bear'eveij  species  of  contumely  without 
complaining.  Bnt  though,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  convenient  to  gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  and  to  himself  indivi- 
dually— who  no  longer  ago  than  the  night 
before  last  was  mentioned  by  name  in  a 
petition  laid  on  their  table— if  matters  of 
this  kind  were  attended  to  (and  he  knew 
if  he  pursued  such  a  course  he  should 
pursue  it  under  a  very  high  sanction, 
since  it  was  approved  of  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet),  still  he  did  not  think,  that  it 
would  do  either  side  of  the  House  any 
good  in  the  eyes  of  tlieir  constituents,  if 
they  took  up  this  question,  and  said,  that 
the  speeches  and  the  public  conduct  of 
members  of  parliament  should  not  be 
auioiadyerted  on  out  of  doors,  if  the  observa- 
tiona  made  use  of  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  fair  and  temperate  discussion.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  their  conniving  at 
the  publication  of  their  debates — a  prac- 
tice which  was  contrary  to  theit  standing 
orders,  but  which,  if  not  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  was  almost  essential  to  it- 
rendered  it  impossible  to  prevent  free  ani- 
madversion.    When  tlieir  debates  were 


The  right  hon.  baronet  undoubtedly 
found  in  this  address  very  strong  obseiw 
vations  on  the  conduct  of  the  opposition ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  aaying,  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  did  not  read  the  ad- 
dress in  a  fair  manner.  He  treated  it  as 
if  all  the  evils  of  the  present  day  were  as- 
cribed to  the  conduct  of  the  opposition. 
But  the  fact  was,  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  public  mind  was  attributed  to  three 
causes — whether  well  or  ill  founded  he 
would  not  stop  to  inquire.  They,  were, 
first,  the  speeches  of  opposition ;  secondly, 
blasphemous  and  seditious  publications ; 
and  lastly,  the  petition  that  emanated 
from  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
London.  If  they  were  to  call  the  learned 
body  who  sanctioned  the  address  to  the 
bar,  he  did  not  conceive,  that  it  would 
produce  any  good  practical  result.  And 
here  he  must  observe,  that  it  was  too 
much  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  say, 
because  those  individuals  were  pastors, 
that  therefore  they  should  lay  down  all 
public  functions,  and  jibstain  from  offer- 
ing any  opinion  on  what  was  passing,  with 
respect  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country ;  and  more  especially  on  the  pre« 
valence  of  infidelity.  If  the  right  hon. 
baronet  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  the 
House,  that  all  publications  of  this  nature 
ought  tobe  brought  under  their  considera« 
tiou,  he  (Lord  C.)  would  not  have  far  to 
go,  in  order  to  produce,  to-morrow,  to 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  two  or  three 
specimens  of  addresses,  in  which  he  him- 
self, the  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  those 
members  of  parliament  who  supported 
them,  were  charged  with  motives  the  most 
base,  corruption  the  most  notorious,  the 
greatest  abandbnment  of  their  public 
duty,  and  the  most  flagrant  crimes  against 
the  interests  of  the  country*    He  should 
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'Only  offer  what  he  conceived  to  Ue  a  very 
fair  ^contre-'projei  to  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon4  baronet,  when  he  brought  for^ 
ward,  in  answer  to  bia  charge*  a  acriea  of 
libelt  against  the  whole  body  of  the  ad- 
ministration. If  there  were  to  be  in  the 
Honse— one  protected  set  of  men»  it  was 
not  unreasonable,  he  hoped,  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  aspire  to  an  equal  degree 
of  protection.  He  thought,  however,  the 
best  way  would  be  to  drop  the  bubiness. 
The  intention  of  sanctioning  some  of  the 
^pressions  contained  in  the  address  hav- 
ing been  publicly  and  promptly  disavow- 
l>d— so  much  unfeigned  regret  having 
been  expressed  at  ita  having  appeared  in 
the  Gazette— «nd  as,  in  the  course  of  many 
years,  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
any  thing  objectionable  had  appeared  in 
that  publications—these  circumstances 
would,  perhaps,  induce  the  right  hon. 
baronet  not  to  press  his  motion.  His  right 
hon.  friend  did  not  come  tardily  forward, 
but  gave  the  necessary  disavowal  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  session.  The  right 
hoii.  baronet  had  brought  the  subject 
v*rv  properly  before  the  House ;  but, 
having  done  so,  hfi  would  perhaps  feel,  that 
he  would  best  perform  his  duty  bv  letting 
the  question  rest,  as  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  justify  the  publication. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  he  would  not  have 
troubled  the  House  witb  any  observations 
on  this  4>cca6ion,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.    He 
had  very  ingenuously  put  forward  as  the 
offender  in  this  case,  the  unhappy  Mode- 
rator who  signed  the  address.    That  indi- 
vidual might  be  a  very  respectable  person ; 
and  if  it  had  been  with  him,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  address  for  publication  had 
rested,  the  (subject  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  unworthy  of  being  brought  before 
the  House;  but  what  gave  a  stmg  to  this 
address  was,  that  it  found  its  way  into 
the  Gazette,  a  publication,  under  the  im- 
mediate sanction  of  admini8tration,and  was 
stated  to  have  been  most  graciously  receiv- 
ed by  the  Crown,    One  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of   tbe  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  that  the  influence 
of  his  majesty's  name,  or  the  knowledge 
of  his  Ofiinion,  should  have  no  effect  in 
guiding  their' decisions;  and  for  any  man 
to  state  to  his  majesty  any  part  of  the  de- 
bates of  that  House,  and  much  more  to 
characterize  them,  was  highly  unconsti- 
tutional.    If  there  cculd  be  a  grtater 
breachof  privilege  than  this,  it  was,  that 
n  mini;ster  of  the  Crown  publicly  stated 


the  address  so  characterizing  the  debates 
to  have  been  most  graciously  received. 
The  noble  lord  (Sidmouth)  had  desired  an 
apology  to  be  nuide  for  the  occurrence;  h« 
had  caused  it  to  be  stated,  that  he  waa 
sorry  it  had  taken  place.  ,  If  this  sort  of 
apology  were  to  justify  the  House  in  pass- 
ing overa  breach  of  privilege  of  thisnatare, 
he  knew  not  why  they  should  not  pass  over 
any  other  breach  of  privilege,  provided 
an  apology  was  tendered.  He  admitted 
the  good  sense  of  some  of  the  noble  lord's 
observations.  He  agreed  with  him  when  he 
said,that  they  ought  not  to  watch  over  their 
privileges  with  so  much  severity  as  to  pre* 
vent  the  people  from  animadverting  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  House;  because,  be- 
tween the  members  of  that  House  and  those 
whom  they  represented,  there  should  be  a 
free  communication  of  sentiment,  and  the 
press  was  the  best  medium  for  keeping  up 
that  communication.  In  this  instance, 
theact  complained  of  was  not  committed 
by  any  portion  of  their  constituents,  but 
by  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  diere- 
fore  it  was  the  more  important  that  it 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
They  all  knew,  Ibat  many  instances  had 
occurred  of  late  years  where  the  House 
visited,  perhaps  with  too  much  severity, 
animadversions  on  their  proceedings  which 
assumed  a  popular  character;  and  he 
conceived  it  was  not  acting  equitably  to 
refrain  from  exercising  the  authority  which 
was  vested  in  them  against  the  Crown, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  enforce  it  against 
the  people.  If  it  were  an  attack  on  an 
individual  member,  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  before 
he  determined  to  submit  a  complaint  to 
the  House;  but  it  was  no  such  thing. 
It  was  a  general  attack  on  those  who  were 
designated  as  an  **  Opposition."  Did  his 
majesty  know  of  an  opposition  in  that 
House  ?  Did  ministers  state  to  his  majesty, 
that  there  were  a  body  of  men  in  parlia- 
ment who  made  **  violent  and  unconsti- 
tutional speeches  ?'*  If  that  were  known 
-—if  the  fact  could  be  brought  forward, 
and  satisfactorily  proved,  it  would  be 
matter  of  impeachment  rather  than 
breach  of  privilege.  He  did  not  think 
the  matter  could  be  thus  passed  over* 
The  apology  would  be  soon  forgotten, 
but  the  address  would  still  remain  on  tbe 
pages  of  the  Gazette.  If  the  noble  lord 
would  point  out  some  means  by  which  the 
apology  could  be  placed  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House,  be  would  be  satisfied :  but 
he  could  not  sufier  the  business  to  drop» 
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««the  noble  lord  had  suggested.    They 
were  placed  in  this  situatioo-— an  attack 
had  been  made  in  the   Gazette  on  the 
speeches  of  members  of  that  House,  and 
all  the  satisfaction  they  received  was,  a 
declaration,  that  ministers  were  sorry  for 
it.     But  they  might  do  the  same  thing 
to-morrow,  if  some   efficient    step    were 
not  resorted  to,  and  again  make  the  same 
declaration  of  regret.    Were  they  to  aban- 
don the  matter  altogether,  because  a  mi- 
nister offered  an   apology,  and  acknow- 
.ledged,  that  the  pniceeding  was  wrong  ? 
fie  hoped,  it  would  not  be  thought,  that 
he  meant  to  press  the  business  invidiously 
against  any  individual.     If   the  motion 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  this 
gentleman  up  to  town  from  Scotland,  he 
should  be  sorry  for  it ;  because  he  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  very  ignorant  man. 
Certainly  he  knew  very  little  of  what  passed 
in  that  House.    The  sting  was  not  in  the 
paper  which  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
signed,  but  in  the  use  that  had  been  made 
of  if,  and  the  sanction  it  appeared  to  have 
received  from  his  majesty*s  government. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  submitted, 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet  could  not  with- 
draw his  proposition,  unless  some  means 
were  devised  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  the  publica- 
tioa  of  the  address  arose  entirely  from 
inadvertence,  and  as  soon  as  possible  an 
apology  was  made  for  inserting  it  in  the 
Gazette.  Tlie  right  hon.  baronet  should, 
injustice,  have  quoted  the  latter  part  of 
his  (Mr.  B's)  speech  on  the  first  night  of 
the  session.  He  then  stated,  that  the 
address  appeared  merely  through  inad- 
vertence, and  without  the  sanction  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  On  the  ground  of  the 
circumstance  having  been  occasioned  by 
inadvertence,  and  on  that  ground  alone, 
^he  conceived  the  House  ought  to  pass  it 
over. 

Sir  J.  Newport  assured  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  noise  which  prevailed 
on  the  night  he  allnded  to,  was  so  great 
as  to  prevent  him  from  hearing  the  whole 
of  his  explanation.  Perhaps  an  entry  to 
the  following  effect  would  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  learned  friend :— After  stadng  the 
paper  to  contain  a  breach  of  privilege,  it 
might  be  added,  ««And  it  having  been 
stated  to  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  thehome  department^ 
that  the  paper  was  considered  by  him  to 
be  reprehensible,  and  tliat  it  got  into  the 
Gazette  by  mistake,  it  does  not  appear. 
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that  the  House  proceeded  further,  except 
to  place  this  disavowal  on  their  journals.'* 

Lord    Castlereafth  suggested,  thatth?' 
debate  should  be  aojourued  till  to-morrow, 
in  order  to  give  the  right  hon.  buronet 
an  opportunity  to  adopt  a  proper  form  of 
words. 

Mr.  Gordon  observed,  that  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  insertion  of  the  address 
in  the  Gazette  was  not  the  only  roiiichief. 
It  had  thence  been  copied  into  the  country 
papers,  so  that  the  people  at  large  were 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  sentimeuta 
which  it  contained,  had  been  graciously 
received  by  his  majesty.  He  was  the 
last  man  to  think  of  vibiting,  with  severe 
punishment,  any  carsasms  such  as  those 
in  question;  but,  when  the  gentlemen 
oppotiite  seemed  disposed  to  exercise,  to 
their  extent,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Crown, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
counteraction  by  the  firm  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned  to  to- 
morrow. 

Rbtenub  Accounts.]  Mr.  iHotor/f 
rose,  in  consequence  of  the  notice  he  had 
given,  to  move  for  certain  papers  relative 
to  the  Revenue.  The  subject  which  hit 
was  abont  to  bring  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  House,  was  one  of  primary 
importance ; — it  was  a  subject  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  by  a  due  attention  to  which, 
they  could  alone  hope  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people.  The  papers  he 
meant  to  move  for  were  seven.  He  should 
call  for  the  production,  not  only  of  the 
amount  of  revenues  for  the  current  but 
the  past  year,  and  also  for  an  account  of 
the  management  of  the  public  expenditure 
and  a  variety  of  other  papers  conne(*ted 
with  the  financial  state  of  the  country. 
To  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  heshoqld  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  ex- 
penditure was  enormous  beyond  all 
calculation.  In  the  year  1792,  the  ex- 
penditure was  7,800,000/.  including  the 
amount  of  collecting  the  revenue.  What 
was  the  expenditure  now  ?  It  was,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  for  the  army,  navy,  ordnance 
and  miscellaneous  services,  no  less  than 
26,000,000/.  making  a  difference  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  government  between 
the  year  1702  and  the  present  time  of 
somewhere  about  IS  millions,  and  that 
occurring  within  twenty  years.     It  was 
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time  nowy  id  the  sixth  or  aeventh  year  of 
peace,  to  anticipiite  something  like  a  per- 
manent arrangement  of  the  public  ex  pen-* 
diture,  and 9  above  all,  an  improved 
system  of  finance.  This,  indeed,  bad  been 
promised.  Instead  of  which,  what  had 
been  the  course  pursned  respecting  the 
Sinking  Fund?  Instead  of  being  preserved 
and  applied  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
it  had  been  used  for  the  resources  of  the 
current  year;  and  in  this  state,  instead 
of  bearing  in  the  amount  any  affinity  to 
iU  nominal  value  of  17,000,000/.  the 
real  6on^  fide  value  of  the  existing 
Sinking  Fund  was  only  2,000,0^0/.  and 
that  was  the  sole  amount  in  reality  appli- 
cable to  meet  a  debt  of  nearlv  000  mil- 
lions.  This  amount  of  debt  was  frightful, 
and  showed  a  yearly  increase  of  about 
twenty  millions,  since  the  period  to 
which  he  had  at  first  adverted— two  mil- 
lions being  the  onlv  real  fund  available  to 
the  reduction  of  this  enormous  debt*  It 
was  during  a  time  of  peace,  that  the 
country  should  be  called  upon  to  look  at 
this  state  of  things ;  for,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  contemplate  a  state  of  war 
was  most  appalling.  No  time  ought  to 
be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  place  the 
finances  of  the  country  upon  as  solid 
a  basis  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted. 
There  were,  of  course,  great  difficulties 
in  reducing  to  a  clear  and  intelligible 
system  such  complicated  matters;  but 
investigation  was  now  imperatively  neces- 
sary. It  was  his  intention,  upon  a  future 
day,  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  state  of  the  Sinking  Fund,, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  its  system 
and  management  to  a  simpler  and  clearer 
detail  than  that  which  it  admitted  at  pre- 
sent. He  meant  to  strip  it  of  all  its 
nominal  and  shadowy  character,  and  to 
place  it  at  once  before  the  public  in  the 
only  wajr  in  which  it  ought  to  stand — 
namely,  in  the  actual  and  fair  real  amount 
which  alone  it  possessed.  A  Sinking 
Fund,  when  properly  understood,  could 
only  consist  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over 
and  above  the  whole  excess  of  the  public 
expenditure.  It  was  quite  a  delusion  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  pre- 
tend to  the  public  that  they  had  a  Sinking 
Fund  amounting  to  the  notainal  value  of 
17,000.000/.  and  then  to  bolster  up  this 
disingenuous  device  by  borrowing  12 
millions  out  of  this  Aominal  funa  of 
17,000,000/.  and  to  keep  up,  by  Exche. 
qii^r  Bills,  the  operation  of  this  delusion. 
Mothing  could  be  wotse  policy  than  to 
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persevere  in  such  a  course,  instead  of  at 
once  laying  before  the  country  the  real 
sum  upon  which  it  had  to  depend  for  the 
reduction  of  the  natioual  debt.  From  his 
majesty ^s  late  speech,  it  did  not  dis> 
tinctly  appear,  what  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  general  expenditure  for  the 
year.  The  only  reduction  hinted  at 
was  in  the  military  expenditure.  But^ 
with  respect  to  that  expenditure,  he  must 
complaiu  retrospectively  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  Two  years  ago, 
when  that  right  hon.  gentleman  antici- 
pated the  amount  which  would  be  le* 
quired  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
he  estimated  it  at  17,000,000/.  instead 
of  which  it  ultimately  proved  to  be 
19,000,000/.^ that  was,  an  excess  of 
2,0<X),000/.  over  and  above  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  promise  to  the  country. 
This  was  a  bad  mode  of  estimating  the 
public  expenditure — it  went  to  destroy 
public  confidence,  and  to  make  the  peo« 
pie  come  forward,  not  for  any  reduction 
of  the  public  expenditure,  for  that  they 
saw  was  little  attended  to,  but  for  a  direct 
reduction  of  taxation.  In  the  latter  alone 
could  they,  under  such  circumstances^ 
repose  any  hope  of  redress  of  grievances. 
To  leave  out  this  alternative  to  the  people 
was  the  worst  policy  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  pursue  in  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  coohtryr 
The  agriculturist  must  at  once  see  in 
what  consisted  a  portion  of  his.  present 
distress :  looking  at  the  price  of  grain  in 
1790,  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  pre* 
sent ;  but  the  large  increase  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  bore  directly  upon  the 
farmer;  and  connected  with  the  larger 
increase  since  1790  of  the  price  of  labour, 
the  poor-rates,  &c.  furnished  him  with 
a  clue  to  the  causes  of  his  present  dis- 
tressed state.  For  the  purpose  of  bring-! 
ing  the  subject  of  taxation  before  the 
House,  he  meant  to  move  for  an  account 
of  the  duties  upon  Houses  and  windowsi 
in  order,  after  ascertaining  the  amount, 
to  move  (if  it  should  appear  to  him  expe- 
dient) for  a  reduction  of  these  taxes. 
The  country  could  not  possibly  go  on 
without  retrenchment,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  Finance  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon  systematically. 
He  thought,  that  by  adhering  to  the  tefnw 
of  that  report,  a  saving  of  2,000,000/. 
nrigfat  be  effected  for  the  year  182U 
There  was  another  subject  to  which  he 
thought  it  very  material  to  call  the  atten* 
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tioD  of  the  House ;  iiaiDely»  the  expeose 
of  colkctiDg  the  Tevenue.    Would  it  be 
believed,  that  this  alone  amounted  to  the 
^oormous  sum  of  between  fonr  and  five 
millions,   and  showed  a  rate  of  per  cent- 
tge  upon  the  coliectiooy  of  no  less  than 
8/.  It.  y<L  upon  the  aggregate  of   the 
whole?   In  Ireland  it  was  still  worse — it 
was  monstrous :   for  on  the  four  millions 
of  revenue  collected  in  that  country,  the 
expense  of  collection  amounted  to  21  per 
cent.    The  aggregate  amount  of  collec- 
tion upon  the  whole  revenue  was,  he  re- 
peated,   above  8/.  out  of  every  100/.  for 
the  pocket  of  the  collector,  and  out  of 
tliat  of  the  public.     He  was  firmly  per- 
suaded,  that  by  a  more  economical  sys- 
tem, a  saving  of  one  million  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  collection  of  the  miscella- 
neons'  and  other  services — ^to  this,   add 
the  saving  of  two  millions  which  he  had 
already  noticed,  and  both  together  would 
amount   to  3,000,000/.  in   the  ensuing 
yeat.     Unless  this  recommendation  was 
attended  io,  he  knew  not  what  the  country 
had  to  expect  from  his  majesty^s  govern- 
ment.    It  was  to  elicit  an  explanation 
firom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
that  he  now  meant  to  move  for  certain 
papers.     He  called  for  them  at  this  early 
period  of  the  seision,  and  before  the  sup- 
plies were  moved,  to  enable  the  House  to 
judge  of  the  fi  nancial  state  of  the  country, 
at  a   time   when   they   might,    if  they 
pleased,  withhold  the  supplies,  unless  the 
explanations   were   satisfactory.      There 
was  also  the  further  advantage  in  calling 
for  the  papers  now,  of  having  them  in 
time  for  a  full  understanding  upon  the 
subject,    before  the  business  part  of  the 
session  passed  away.     He  concluded,  by 
moving,  for  **  an  account  of  the  defici- 
ency of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  5th 
January,  1821,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  was 
made  good." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  production 
of  the  accounts  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  or  to  the  inquiries  which  he 
teemed  disposed  to  connect  with  these 
documents.  As  there  would  be  other 
opportunities  of  considering  this  subject, 
tl  was  unnecessary  for  him  now  to  antici- 
pate discussion,  by  entering  into  any  ex- 
planation in  detail ;  he  should  theiefore 
leaerye  his  observations  until  the  accounts 
were  regularly  before  the  House.  He 
ttif^t  however,  take  the  present  oppor^ 
tpttity  of  announcing,  that  the  whole  ex- 


penditure for  the  supplies  of  the  present 
year  would  be  met  by  the  cevenne  with- 
out  any  new  loan.     The  conntry,    he 
thought,  had  arrived  at  a  period,  when, 
it  might  bid  adieu  either  to  loiins  or  new 
taxes  for  many  years.    In  the  way  in  which 
he  contemplated  the  financial  state  of  the 
country,  he  could  by  no  means  concur 
in  the  discouraging  prospect  held  out  by> 
the  hon.  gentleman.     On  the  contrary, 
he  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  expect  the 
country  would  annually  have  the  benefit 
of  a  surplus  of  revenue  going  to  a  diminu- 
tion  of  the  national  debt.    This  was  among 
the  improving  views  which  he  took  of 
the  state  of  the  country.    With  respect 
to  the  Siuki  og  Fund ,  he  could  not  consider 
it  as  placed  in  the  dilapidated  state  which 
had  been  described  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  for  he  fully  believed,  that  the  result 
of  the  present  year  would  show  the  Sink« 
ing  Fund  bearing  away  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  debt  as  it  did  in  179i2.    He 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining   one  circumstance  upon  which 
a  mistake  appeared  id  some  quarters  to 
prevail :    it  related  to  the  state  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.    It  appeared,  from 
the  accounts  laid  before  parliament,  tliat 
trade  became  depressed  towards  the  close 
of  the  former    year,    and  ^  that    conse* 
quently  the  revenue  became  diminished* 
But  it  might  be  consolatory  to  the  House 
to  know,  that  the  present  actual  state 
of  trade  developed  a  considerable  im* 
provement.    The  account  of  the  exports 
had  only  at  present  been  made  U|>  for  the 
three  great  ports,  viz — ^London,  LiverpooU 
and  Hull.   The  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  from  these  ports,  for  the  half- 
year  ending  on  the  5th  Jan.  1821  v  ex- 
ceeded the  corresponding  half-^ear  of  the 
preceding  year  by  3  millions  and  a-half. 
The  exports  for  the  one  year  amounted, 
within  that  time,  to  about  13  millions  and 
three  quarters,  and  in  the  other  to  about 
16  millions  and  a-half— making,  on  the 
whole,  the  increase  3  millions  and  a-half 
which  he  had  mentioned. 

Sir  JoAniVetcporl  said,  he  was  in  hopes, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have 
noticed  some  prospect  of  improving  the 
net  produce  of  tiie  revenue,  by  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  enormous  expense 
of  collecting  it,  upon  which,  most  pro- 
perly, great  stress  had  been  laid.  He 
lamented  the  price  of  collection  in  Ireland, 
in  particular,  where  the  enormous  increase 
of  taxation,  instead  of  being  attended  by 
a  comparative  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
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coUectton,  was  accompained  by  move 
than  a  twofold  aagmentation  of  that  rate* 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice.  In  1807,  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion was  about  11  per  cent  in  Ireland — 
it  was  now  25  per  cent.   He  was  extremely 

gmtified,  that  the  Hoase  were  likely  to 
tve  the  financial  accounts  on  the  table 
early  enough  in  the  session  to  take  such 
steps  as  should  be  deemed    necessary, 
npon  the  fullest    information  of  which 
the  subject  was  susceptible.    When  on 
former  occasions  information  was  asked 
upon  the  subject  of  the  details  of  the 
revenue,  it  was  said,  that  the  particulars 
would  be  found  in  the  annual  returns ; 
but  then,  these  were  printed  so  lote,  that 
no  steps  could  be  founded  upon  them 
duriuf^  the  session.      Now,    fortunately 
for  the  public,   a  different  courtie    was 
about  to  prevail.    On  the  subject  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  he  entirely  ag:reed  with  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  it  snould  be  reduced 
to  a  clear,  simple,  and  compendious  form 
—that  it  should  be  stripped  of  all  its 
mystery,  so  as  that  the  people  could  at 
one    view  comprehend    what    sum  was 
actually  available  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.    The  only  real  sinking  fund  must, 
as  had  been  said,  consist  in  the  excess  of 
the  revenue  over  the  expenditure.     This 
ou^ht  at  once  to  be  made  apparent,  in- 
stead of  propping  up  a  delubive  system 
of  nominal  amouut,    with  the  farce  of 
borrowing  and  lending  conducted  by  the 
same  hands.     It  wa^  high  time,  that  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  should  be 
rendered  intelligible,  and  that  the  public 
should  see,  that  instead  of   advancing, 
they  were  moving  in  a  retrograde  order. 
As  to  the  boasted  increase  of  trade  being 
conclusively  deduced  from  the  exports, 
he  must  say  he  differed  from   the   right 
hon.    gentleman.      Indeed,     he    always 
'  received  the  account*  of  thei^e  exports  with 
distrust ;  for  over  and  over  again  he  had 
seen  these  exports  attended  with  ruin  to 
the  parties  who  made  them,  instead  of 
being  eventually  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Exports  had  been  often  made  to  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  the  goods  then 
sold  at  half  their  original  cost. 

Mr.  Grenfeli  considered  the  House 
and  the  country  much  indebted  to  his  hon.  | 
friend,  for  moving  for  the  production  of 
these  papers  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
session.  He  was  happy  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  say,  that  he  should  not 
requireany  more  loans.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman did  not  say,  whether  or  not  it  was 
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likely  he  would  fund  any  Excliequer  BiUa 
this  year.    Both  his  hon.  friends  had  aU* 
luded  to  a  snbject  to  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly  called  the  attention'of  the  House, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  that  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Sinking  Fund  which- 
was  altogether  delusive;  and  which  con- 
tributed to  make    financial     questions, 
though  plain  enough  in  themselves,  ob« 
scure  and  unintelligible.      He  assumed, 
that    the    nominal    Sinking    Fund    was 
17,000,000/.     He  also   conceded  to  the 
right  hon.    gentleman   (although  it  was 
much  beyond  the  reality),  that  the  real 
Sinking  Fund — namely,   the  excess    of 
the  revenue  o%'er  the  expenditure — was 
5,000,000/.    Now  why  not  get  rid  of  the 
12,000,000/.    of  nominal  Sinking  Fund 
altogether?    Instead  of  that,  wlwt  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  do  ?     If  this 
year  he  should  follow  the  precedent  of 
the  last,  there  would   be  the  parade  of 
an  act  of  parliament   to  authorise    the 
commissioners    to  borrow  of  themselves 
12,000,000/.      The  commissioners    were 
the  only  parties  in  the  transaction.    They 
were  to  borrow,  and  they  were  to  invest 
in  the  funds.     It  would  be   extremely 
satisfactory  if  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman' 
would  signify  his  intention,  either  in  this 
or  in  some  ensuing  year,  to  get  rid  of  this, 
delusive  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund.    Ana*, 
ther    im|)ortant   consideration   was,    the, 
deficiency,  of   the   Consolidated    Fund, 
amounting  to  no   less  than  8,800,000/. 
He  knew   very  well,  that  the  right  hon.  • 
gentleman,  was  able  to  borrow  this  money 
at  3  per  cent  from  the  Bank.     He  enter- 
taiued    no   kind  of   animosity  whatever 
towards  the  Bank  ;  but  whs  it  fitting,  that 
the  government  of  this  country  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  due  to  the  public 
creditor  without  having  reconrhe  to  the 
Bank   for  aid  ?     The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  might  easily  relieve  himself  by  a 
small  loan,  or  a  funding  of  Exchequer 
Bills.      The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
formerly  predicted,  that  in  a  short  period 
the  deficiency  in  the  Consolidated   Fund, 
would  correct  itself.     How  had  that  ex- 
pectation been  realised  ?      The  present 
deficiency  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  quarter,  and  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.     At 
the  corresponding   quarter  of  the    last 
year  the  amount  was  8,500,000/. ;  now 
It  was  8,800,000/.     He  wished  especially 
to  Qsk  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether 
he  meant  to  get  rid  of  the  nonunal  Sinking 
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Fund,  and  oF  hn  state  of  dependancc  on 
the  B^nk  of  England  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
'pressed  his  def»ire  rather  to  wait  for  regu- 
lar opportunities  to  discuss  these  import- 
ant subjects,  than  to  enter  upon  a  pre- 
mature and  imperfect  exposition  of  them 
in  the  shape  of  answering  questions.     He 
would,  however,  reply  shortly  to  one  or 
two  points.    With  respect  to  the  increase 
of  expense  in  the  collection  of  the  Irish 
revenue,   it  was  apparent  and  not  real. 
It  arose  simply  from  the  practice  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  forward  as  a  charge  on  the 
public,  instead  of,  as   heretofore,  lajing 
it  on  the  fees  of  merchants.     Now,  to  the 
principal  question  put  to  him  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  he  had  distinctly  to  state,  that 
the  public  debt  wonld  not  be  increased  by 
any  means  or  in  any  way  whatever  this 
year.    No  stock  whatever  would  be  cre- 
ated, and  what  was  outstanding  at  pre- 
sent, was,  he  affirmed,  no  more  than  was 
consistent  with  the  public  conveniency 
and  service.    The  subject  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  had  been  often  discnsf^ed ;  and  he 
continued  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  he 
had  ever  been  upon  it.    He  held,  that  it 
was  far  wiser  ta  persevere  in  the  present 
system  which  was  well  and   practically 
understood,  than  to  unsettle,  under  the 
name  of  simpltticatioti,  the  whole  method 
with  which  pnblic  accountants  were  con- 
versant.    When  the  time  came,  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  rose  above  what  might  be 
considered  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  national   debt,  then  it 
might  be  desirable  to  adopt,  with   the 
surplus,  the  simplidcation  now  contended 
for;  but,  till  that  period  af>rive<l,  he  pre- 
fen^ed  going  on  in  a  known  way  ;  for  so 
long   as  our  revenue    was     fluctuating, 
whwh  from  its  nature  it  must  always  be, 
thrre  roust,  under  whatever  form  it  ap- 
peared, be  an  annual  excess  or  diminu- 
tion, liable  to  all  the   objections  urged 
against   the  present    system,   at    what- 
ever sum  the  Sinking   Fond  was  fixed. 
As  to  the  deficiency  in  the  '  Consolidated 
Fund,  he  still  entertained  the  hope  he 
bad  expressed,  that  tt  might   be  got  over 
by  the  progress  of  the  revenue.     At  all 
events,  he  could  not  be  fierstiaded  by  the 
hon.  gentleman   (Mr.  Grenfell),  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  leave  the>  publte  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  for  its  advantage, 
tbtn-'to  borrow- from   that  body  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,   wMle  government  re-* 
oeived  a  larger  interest  for  its  own  fund. 
The  iaviag  to  the  country  i»  thia  respect 
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was  very  coUHiderable,  and  the  public 
good  was  eminently  consulted  by  the 
system. 

Mr.  Mabetl^  said,  he    ^as  perfectly 
aware,  that  durrng   the  last  quartef  of 
the  year  1819,  500,000/.  of  the  new  taxes 
had  come  in ;  but  still  he  contended,  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  a  million  in  th^ 
whole  accounts  of  the  year ;  so  that  the 
revenue  of  the  present  year  showed  a 
deficiency  of  one  million  in  comparison^ 
with  the  preceding  year.     RespeCtiug  the 
Sinking  Fund,  he  felt  cohfi'dent,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  so  flir  from  having 
an  augmented  real   Sinking  Fond  in  fhe 
current  year,  would  find  a  defifciency  as 
compared  with  theantonnt  'in  the  p&st, 
and  also  an  arr(e&r  of  interest  upon  the' 
loan  of  1820.     One  year  he  was  charging^ 
his  arrear  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  in  another  upon  the  Sinking  Fund, 
withont  coming  at  once  to  the  adapti6n' 
of  a  steady,  permanent  system.     Unless 
the  revenue  greatly   improved    iit    the 
current  year,  instead  of  a  real  futid  6f 
2,000,000/.    next   year  he  feared  there 
would  be  only  a  fund  of  1,000,000/.     la 
the  present  distressed  state  of  all  classes, 
he  could  not  harbour  the  same  confident 
expectations  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
did.     Instead  of  lookine  for  an  incmise* 
he  should  be  very  glad  if  the  year  pastsed 
away  withont  a  deficiency.  As  to  the  mode 
of  transacting  business  with  the   Bank  ; 
he  was  ready   to    admit,  that  soine  of 
the  arrangements  were  beneficiirt,    bat, 
he  could  not  think  it  creditable  to  break 
in  upon  the  quarters  in  the  rtianmer  in 
which  they  were  at  present,  by  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  accounts' and  providing  for 
the  extraOrdinaries.     In  the  year  1818, 
there  was,  on  the 5th  January,  a  deficfency 
of  2,386,000/.  m  the  Consolidated  Fund' 
for  that  year.     The  ne)ct  year  showed  an 
increase  in  that  fund  of  220,000/.  but  then 
thie  year  that  foHowed  disclosed  a  defici- 
ency of  2,900,000/.  and  at  the  present 
settleinent  of  the  vear*s  accounts  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  420,000/.  The  plam 
fact  was,  that  there  only  existed  a  Sink- 
ing  Fund  of  2,000,000/.  to  liquidate  a 
funded  debt  of  800,000,000/.  &^d  an  un- 
funded debtof  anBddHionallOO,00(^000/. 
This  was  not  a  state  of  thilrgs  to  be  looked 
at  withont  ahtrm  ;   the  whole  available 
Sinking  Fond  would   not,  if  a  war  un- 
fortunately nfet  the  country  in  the  present 
state  of  its  fi^Miyres,  supply  the  expendi- 
ture of  ftix  months. 

Mr.  leafing  eoald   not  imagine   imy 
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good  groinid  for  peneveiing  in  the  pre* 
caot  syytem  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  la 
substance  it  had  been  abandoned  for 
yearff*  and  yet  the  right  hou.  gentleman 
persisted  in  adhering  to  all  tlie  forms. 
These*  in  his  opinion,  served  only  to 
render  the  accounts  unintelligible,  and 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  real  state  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
its  revenue  and  finance  be  allowed  to 
appear.  On  the  suUect  of  the  arraogCK 
nients  with  the  Bank,  however,  he  eo» 
incided  with  the  ChaoceHor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer* It  was  the  most  economfcal 
course  that  could  be  pursued ;  nnd  pro- 
duced a  large  saving  to  the  public.  The 
present  state  of  our  public  accounts  was 
so;  complicated^  that  even  those  gentle* 
uieu  who  were  most  conversant  with  the 
sutject,  declared  themselves  incapable 
of  understttnding  them.  As  to  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  he  had  felt  an  agreeable 
disappointment^  if  he  might  be  allowed 
such  an  expression,  at' hearing  the  states 
m^qts  of  the  CbauceHor  of  theExcliequar, 
andhe  trustad,  the  right  hon.  ^anAlrHMia 
weuld  not  e»  any  future  occasion  feel 
himself  obliged  to  retract  them. 

The  CbmceUoT  of  the  Exchequer 
wished  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  bad  expressed  a  confident  expectation 
of  improvement  in  the  revenue.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  year  the  revenue 
had  improved  above  any  half-year  which 
he. ever  remembered;  atid  consequently, 
as  t^e  last  half-year  was  so  productive, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
revenue  would  continue  to  improve, 
t^th  respect  to  what  had  iaUen  from  the 
hon.  |{eiitleman,  on  the  propriety  of  a 
simfriifi cation  of  the  public  accounts, 
that  might  certainly  he  in  some  degree  to 
be  wished  ;  but  the  House  ought  also  to 
be  aware  of  the  great  evils  that  must 
eusue  from  an  alteration  in  fdl  the  old 
forms^  Such  a  measure  would  render 
tliem  perplexed  aud  unintelligibki  and 
the  whole  for  a  century  i^ast  must  be 
i>ew-mQde11ed,  to  enable  them  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  any  past  year  and 
that  in  which  they  were.  He  preferred 
g.oing  onintheway  which  use  and  ex- 
perience had  rendered  clear  and  appli- 
cable to  the  general  service. 

Mr.  Philips  inquired)  whether  the  na«> 
tional  business  was  to  be  impeded,  be- 
cause the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  got  a  complicated  syst^a  of  accounta  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  knew  many  persona 
who  were  fuily  eompeteat  to  understand 
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any  system  of  accouBts^  md-  yet  thqae 
persona  had  been  obliged  to  eoMessy  tWt 
tlie  accounta  of  the  Chaaceller  of  the 
Exchequer  were  beyond  their  comprehai^ 
sion.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  accounts 
of  the  nation  should  not  be  kept  in  9$ 
simple  a  manner  as  the  accounts  of  a 
private  merchant*  It  was  as  easy  to 
arrange  the  accounts  of  millions  aa  of 
simple  pounds. 

The  motion  for  the  seveval  accounts 
then  agreed  to* 
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report  of  the  committee  on  the  Provition 
for  the  itueen  was  broun^ht  up*  On  the 
motion,  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to» 

Mr.  Holme  Summer  said,  that  in  pur- 
suimctt  of  what  bad  fiillen  from  him  last 
night,  he  should  now  propose,  that  the 
sum  of  90,000/.  be  inserted  in  the  reso- 
lution instead  of  50,000/.  He  should  not 
go  into  any  line  of  argument  upon 
theaubfect;  but,  iu  the  first  instance^ 
with  ieowd  to  the  admenitiou  he  had 
received  last  night,  from  an  hon,  membev, 
he  could  only  say,  that  he  always  rose  to 
speak  under  the  impression  of  feeling 
not  easily  controlled,  and  he  soooetimes 
was  hastily  led  by  them  into  the  use  of 
expressions  not  altogether  consistent  with 
his  more  deliberate  sentiments.  Upon 
another  point,  regavding  which  kiscotk- 
dnct  had  been  also  arraigned,  he  was  not 
at  ail  disposed  to  make  similar  concestien. 
Tlie  hon.  end  Jearned  gentleman  had  ap* 
peered  to  think,  that  ne  was  either  wholly 
i|^norant  of  the  principles  of  British  j.us« 
tice,  or  knowingly  acted  in  direct  oppcw 
sition  to  them;  and  he  had  maiotiiined, 
that  a  man  who  had  not  witnessed  the 
grimaces  of  every  witness  upon  the  late 
inquiry  was  incompetent  to  form  any 
judgment  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  Queen*  He  (Mr.  Sumner),  on  the 
contrary,  was  prepared  to  say,  that  an  ia^ 
dividual  who  had  been  present  during 
that  portion  of  the  trial  where  lieut.. 
Hownacm  gave. his  evidence,  coupltog  it 
with  an  acquaintanee  by  readiug  with 
what  had  gone  before'  and  cauie  aiter  it, 
was  as  competent  to  form  a  judgmeoti  aa 
fur  as  reflated  totbat  iDdividual*ftevidenee> 
a$  if  hehad  been  persotauUy  pveieBt  duriog 
the  whole  trial.  However  hi*  miad  irtigbl 
have  bcett  impressed  with  the  remaMneif 
of  the  testitnony,  he  was  ready  Ho  puAatt 
else  out  of  the  question,  aad-to  te\y  w^ 
on ;the  sUtement  of  lieot.  Hownain  only... 
After  tliat,  nothing  on  earth  couM  akitt* 
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bis  cMivictioR  «b  to  the  f^ilt  of  lier  yds- 
JMty,  and  wkicli  cooyiction  he  had  pro* 
nouiieed  kut  night.  In  arrivittg  at  this 
IflaiB  isoiicliwioo,  he  could  not  conceive, 
that  he  was  acting  4n  oppoiiitton  to  the 
ffiaciples  of  British  jattice.  He  had  said 
lait  niffhty  and  he  now  re)*eated  it,  that 
after  the  disposition  hermsjesty  had  shown 
•v«4ifler  the  agitation  and  dissension  that 
had  arisen  Uroro  her  coodoct — he  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  pat  so  large  a  sum  as 
d<MK)0/.  a  year  at  her  disposal.  If  he 
coqM  have  reduced  it  lower  than  the 
amount  wientioned  in  his  amendment,  it 
would  ^ve  been  the  more  'gmtifytng  to 
hts  feelings ;  hut  in  proposing  the  altera* 
tioQ)  b^  thought  he  was  only  discharging 
his  daty,  and  .even  if  he  were  not  sup- 
ported by  ten  members  in  the  Honse»  he 
would  persevere  in  itt  He  concluded  by 
moving  th«  omission  of  50,000/.  and  the 
ioseitioA  of  90,0001.  instead  thereof. 
•  Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  House 
would  immediately  perceive,  that  he  did 
tiot  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
Whether  the  sum  were  50,000/.  S0,000/. 
00,000/.  10,000/.  or  nothing,  was  to  him, 
aetiug  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  her  mi»- 
jesty,  not  of  the  slightest  consequence. 
The  Queen  utterly  rdused  ail  sums :  she 
would  take  no  money  as  she  was  at  pre* 
anit  circumstanced,  and  he  had  therefore 
nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  present  grant. 
Whatever  vote  the  House  nnght  come  to 
in  its  bountiful  liberality,  regarding  a 
provision  for  the  Queen,  was  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  legal  advisers  absolutely 
nugatory.  With  respect  to  the  prelimi* 
nary  observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
-he  could  only  refily,  ^at  no  man  was 
bound  to  allow  a  greater  latitude  of  in- 
dulgence than  himself :  the  state  of  the 
Immi.  member's  leeltngs  last  night  had  led 
him  into  the  use  of  expressions  for  which 
lie  had  now  shown  his  regret,  and  the  im- 
pression they  had  produced  oi>  him  (Mr. 
B.)  shonld  last  not  ooe  moment  longer. 
If,  however,  4iis  appeal  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber as  to  the  rest  of  his  speech  should 
ihil,  he  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  was 
At  or  just  that  the  hon.  member  should 
goon,  night  after  night,  stating  his  con- 
Tielion  of  guilt  on  detached  pi^  of  the 
evidence  in  the  Queen's  case,  when  the 
wihoie  of  that  evideoce  had  failed  of  pro- 
ducing any  efleot  bat  an  acquittal  in 
anolhttrfilace?  He  was  therefore  induced 
to  say,  that  if  imy  further  allusions  of 
the  same  kind  were  mad^i^if  he  heard 
•mciubersi  one  after  another,  get  tip  on 


the  other  side  of  the  House  and  singling 
out  particuhir  parts  of  the  testitaooy. 
declare  their  opinion  as  to  the  whole,  it 
would  be  impossible,  that  tlie  matter 
should  rest  there.  Either  the  Queen  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty — either  she  had  been 
acquitted,  or- she  had  not  tieen  acquitted. 
If  she  had  been  acquitted  no  man  had'  a 
right  to  renew  these  bold  but  unfound^ 
assertions  of  crime :  if  she  had  not  beeti 
acquitted,  in  God's  name,  let  her  new 
accusers  come  forward  at  once.  Let  them 
manfully  stand  forth  and  produce  their 
re-digested  case.  The  Queen  asked  for 
justice— she  had  a  right  to  demand  it—* 
and  she  required  no  more.  If  the  country 
had  not  already  seen  enough  of  theie  dis* 
graceful  proc^ings,  let  them  come  for* 
ward  with  fresh  charges  against  her. 

%\T  T,  Leikhridge  said,  that  he  did  not 
often  trouble  the  House,  but  upon  thi$ 
occasion,  which  was  no  common  one, 
when  a  large  su-m  of  money  was  to  be 
voted  for  the  use  of  the  Queen,  represent- 
ing, as  he  did,  a  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  community,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  o^eriag  his  sentiment'^;  Al- 
though the  question  of  guilt  had  not  been 
tned  in  that  House,  it  had  been  decided 
elsewhere ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  express 
his  opinion  regarding  the  testimony  re- 
ceived in  another  place*  He  knew,  that  it 
was  not  regular  to  refer  more  minutely  to 
what  had  already  passed,  but  he  could 
put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  as 
a  representative  of  the  British  people,  that 
from  the  evidence  taken  elsewhere,  and 
from  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  Queen  was  guilty 
of  the  charges  brought  a^inst  her.  Nei- 
ther the  taunts  of  power  within,  nor  the 
clamour  of  the  people  without  doors, 
should  deter  him  from  so  asserting,  fie 
would  apologize  if  he  felt  he  was  proceed- 
ing one  step  beyond  the  line  of  modera- 
tion. On  a  question  of  this  kind,  where 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were  agitated 
from  one  end  of  the  kini^om  to  the  other, 
he  could  not  help  participating  in  those 
feelings.  As  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  a  large  sum  was  proposed  to  be 
voted  to  the  Queen,  he  had  a  right  to  op- 
pose it  and  to  support  a  reduction  of  the 
grant.  He  was  in  ftivou  r  of  a  smaller  turn ; 
because  he  did  not  like  the  mode  in  which 
the  public  money  already  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  be  knew  not  what  the  consequences 
might  be  of  putting  so  large  k  grant  in 
the  power.of  such  an  indWidoal.    He  had 
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been  UM^  thait  hd  iadividuHl  (and  be  did 
n,ot  JuAow  why  he  «liQuld  be  afraid  to  iiawe 
hiip),  that  the  courier  Berfi^iiii  hud  been 
living  iu  the  capital  of  France  in  a  raauner 
jbetter  auituig  the  dif^iilty  of  one  of  our 
firit  Britibh  oobleioeii  than  a  i-ha racier 
of  hi«  ignoble  description.  He  wished 
tfi  ^now  whence  Berganii*^  revenues  came 
to  support  this  style  of  magnificeuce,  and 
Fbeoce  they  were  to. come  iu  future? 
)Vere  Ukey  to  come  from  the  Houite  of 
Coo^moas  of  Gr^  Britain  ?  Would  gen- 
tlemen .coQsent  to  vote  inoney  to  be  con- 
veyed to  sych  hands  as  those  ?  As  long 
as  he  had  the  honour  pf  a  seiat^-as  long 
as  those  who  sent  him  to  that  House  con- 
tinued to  bestow  upon  him  the  same  ho- 
|iottr»  he  would  spe^k  and  vote  according 
to  the  honest  dictates  of  his  conscience ; 
f  nd  it  the  hon.  moyer  of  the  an^eiidment, 
on  a.division^  went  out  of  the  House  alone, 
he  YO\ild  accompany  hi|ii«  On  a  question 
jpf  this  sort  he  would  maki^  no  compromise 
.and  he  would  vote  no  money  for  M^e  con- 
tinuance of  what  he  .considered  a  n^tioniil 
disg^«ce. 

Mr.  Curwen  reprobated  the  manner  in 
ishich   the  hon,  baronet  had  introduced 
topics^  founded  upon  rumours  which  he 
had  heard  out  of  doors,  and  in  which 
there  probably  was  not  one  tittle  of  truth. 
Her  majesty  bad  been  all  her  life  subject- 
fid  .to  these  base  and  malignant  calumnies 
r-^these  scandalous  attempts  to  destroy 
jber  consequence  and  respectability  in  this 
.country.    As  to  the  amount  of  provision 
for  her  majesty,  anxious  as  he  was  on  all 
occasions  t^  save  the  public  money,  he 
thought  it  cii\ould  be  settled  upon  the 
»ame  liberal  scale  as  allowances  to  other 
brani'hes  of  the  royal  family.    Justice  de- 
jpiaaded  that  the  Queen  should  be  provid- 
ed for  with  the  same  lib/erality  as  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family,     fio  pHrt  4)f  the  couu- 
.  try  was  suffering  more  severely  than  the 
part  .which  he  represented ;  but  he  should 
be  ill-i:e<)ei^'ed  ufuong  his  constituents  on 
his  return,  if  he  consented  to  this  misera- 
ble re,treiachmeot,  in(end/ed  as  a  punish- 
.meut  upQU  «  Qu^en  who  had  been  acquit- 
ted.    Was  she  to  Jbe  concluded  guilty 
when  those  who  ought  to  liave  brought 
her  before  another  tribunal  di<l  not  dare 
;to  proceed?  With  respect  to  the  met^sage 
of  her  majesty  to  that  House,  he  inclined 
to  attribute  it  rather  to  her  advisers  than 
to  her  majesty  herself.    The  resolution 
which  it  expressed  was  oiic  in  which  he 
(^hquld  bje  sorry  that  slie  sliould  persevere. 
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the  ear,  but  of  which  he  did  not  approvcw 
But  he  thought,  that  whaterer  objection 
might  be  ielt  to  that  message,  it  was  too 
much  to  ground  therepa  such  a  con- 
struction as  luftd  been  put  upon  it.  The 
great  object  now  ought  to  be  to  set  at  rest 
a  question  thatlwd  produced  t lie  strongest 
agitation,  and  that,  compared  with  ouier 
national  matters  pressing  upon  the  House, 
was  in  point  of  importance  almost  as  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.  He  was  al* 
ways  a  friend  to  economy ;  but  when  eco*  * 
nomy  was  mixed  up  with  grau  and  palpa** 
ble  mjustice,  he  believed  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  when  he  asserted^ 
that  in  this  instance  it  ought  to  be  disre* 
garded :  people  might  say,  that  the  public 
money  had  indeed  been  spared,  but  that 
it  had  been  spared  at  the  expense  of  a  foul 
and  cruel  imputation* 

Mr.  Western  contended,  that  if,  after 
what  had  passed,  any  man  were  allowed  in 
that  House  to  sav,  that  the  Queen  was 
guilty,  it  was  a  place  where  every  princi- 
ple of  law  and  justice,  was  disregarded! 
on  every  principle  of  law  and  justice  the 
Queen  stood  precisely  in  the  situation  as 
if  no  charge  had  ever  been  exhibited  against 
her ;  and  if  members  werestill  to  assert,  that 
she  was  guilty,  it  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter that  the  inquiry  should  have  proceeded. 
Ministers  had  abandoned  their  hill  be* 
cause  they  could  not  prove  its  accusation ; 
but,  if  every  man  was  still  at  lib€a>ty  to 
charge  her  majesty  with  the  full  commisr 
siou  of  thecrime*  that  abandonment  might 
be  looked  upon  but  as  an  artifice  to  inflict 
a  never-dyiug  stigma,  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  support  it. 

Sir  T.  Lelhbridge  said,  that  the  pro- 
position before  the  House  was,  to  vote  a 
provision  for  the  Queen,  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  he  knew  not  how  he 
was  to  give  his  vote  without  at  the  same 
time  givmg  his  opiuion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  rope  to  exprew 
his  admiration  of  the  zeal  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  in  the  cause  of  eco^ 
nomy,  and  his  hope  that  they  would  con- 
tinue in  that  spirit,  and  exercise  it  im- 
partially. Thoi>e  honourable  members 
expoesstd  their  indignation  at  the  gen- 
tlenien  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
Houae  who  were  willing  to  grant  so  large 
a  sum  as  50,000/.  a-year  to  her  majesty. 
That  indignation  was  rather  misapplTed ;; 
the  warmth  should  have  been  directed 
against  his  majesty's  ministers.    The  for- 
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to  the  Queeo^  aoppoiiing  her  to  be  io- 
tiocent ;  while  the  -miotstera  proposed 
dO,OOU/.  »»year  on  the  tfuppositioo  of  her 
guilt.  If,  theoy  it  wan  the  order  of  the 
day,  that  there  should  be  these  alternate 
aiocurtioDs  of  guilt  aod  ionoceDcef  which 
could  have  oo  purpose  but  to  increase 
thai  irritation  which  it  was  the  professed 
object  of  miuisters  to  compose  and  settle, 
those  ministers  were  loudly  called  on  to 
justify  their  conduct. 

Mr.  H.  Sunmer  said,  he  bad  objected  to 
the  gmnt  of  a  Urse  sum  on  the  ground 
of  the  seditious  tendency  of  her  maj^ty*s 
answers  to  the  addresses  she  had  received, 
and  not  oo  the  ground,  that  her  ^uilt  had 
been  established.  He  had  explicitly  said, 
that  th^ve  .was  no  ground  of  charge 
against  her  majesty,  on  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Qther  House ;  but  that 
on  account  of  her  answers  to  the  addresses, 
and  her  message  of  yesterday,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  place  so  large  a  snm  of 
money  at  her  disposal. 

Mr*  Sykes  said,  he  would  detail  the 
motive  tor  the  vote  which  he  had  last 
night  given,  and  which  he  should  again 
give.  He  entirely  concurred  with  respect 
to  the  allowance  to  be  granted  to  her  ma- 
jesty, with  the  view  of  the  noble  lord 
|Ca»tlereagb)  •  The  noble  lord  had  stated, 
ver^  distinctlv,  why  50,000/.  was  the  sum 
which  should  be  voted  to  the  Queen. 
They  had  in  the  case  certain  land-marks, 
by  which  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
guided  aright.  This  sum  was  the  same 
which  her  majesty  would  have  received  if 
she  had  become  a  widow.  The  hon. 
member  for  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Wortley) 
thought  there  should  be  a  reduction 
made  in  the  allowance,  on  account  of  her 
answers  to  certain  addresses.  He  was  not 
of  that  opinion.  He  did  not  approve  of 
all  her  rauesty's  answers,  far  less  did  he 
.think,  witn  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  that 
they  were  complete  specimens  of  sound 
|>olitics,  religion  and  morality.  Surely 
.the  answer  to  the  Dover  address  was  not 
liable  to  the  harsh  construction  which  had 
been  put  upon  it.  She  might  have  been 
induced  to  use  the  words  "  my  subjects*' 
from,  the  same  expression  being  made 
use  of  in  the  address.  The  point  for  the 
.present  consideration  of  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with  those  auvwers^  it  was 
simply,  t'hat  was  an  allowance  fitting  for 
the  high  station  and  dignity  which  the 
.constitution  imparted  to  the  Queen  Con- 
tort of  the  country.  As  to  th^  measure 
which  had  so  long  agitated  the  kingdom ; 


namely,  the  erasure  of  her  majesty'a 
name  from  the  Liturgy,  it  was  hisopmiooy 
that  the  act  was  improper  and  tllegaU 
and  that  some  day  or  other  her  name  must 
be  restored.  He  would  not  go  over  the 
argumeut  which  had  been  so  elaborately^ 
but  at  the  same  time  so  perspicuously^ 
urged  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wetherell).  The 
same  grouna  nad  occurred  to  himself  whea 
he  first  heard  of  the  exclusion  of  her  ma-^  ^ 
jesiy's  name,  and  he  thought,  that  no  man 
who  applied  his  mind  to  the  act  of  the 
13th  of  Charles  2nd.  could  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  illegality  of  that  measure. 
He  heard  it  asserted,  on  the  one  side  of 
the  House,  that  the  Queen  had  been  ac- 
quitted ;  on  the  other,  that  she  had  been 
convicted;  but  his  own  ojunion  was, 
that  she  stood  at  present  on  the  same 
ground  as  if  she  had  never  been  tried,  and 
that,  consequently,  she  was  entitled  to 
all  the  riffhts  and  privileges,  all  the  ho- 
nours ana  dignities,  which  the  constttu^ 
tion  allowed  to  the  Queen  Consort.  This, 
he  firmly  believed,  was  also  the  opinion 
of  the  country ;  and,  until  her  name  waa 
restored  to  the  Liturgy,  he  feared  it  never 
would  be  tranquil. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  he 
could  not  sit  still  when  statements  were 
made  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
tradict. He  had  now  to  ask  the  hon* 
member,  who  had  declared  his  belief  that 
her  majesty's  bills  to  her  tradesmen  were 
not  paid,  whether,  in  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge of  yesterday,  he  was  ready  to  pro« 
dnce  any  one  demand  of  that  kind  ?  He 
would  pause  for  a  moment  for  a  reply.— 
As  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  would 
give  no  answer,  he  should  proceed* 
They  now  saw  what  the  reports  of  the 
hon.  member  were  worth.  They  had 
heard  other  insinuations  arising  out  of  re- 
ports from  the  hon.  member  for  Somer- 
setshire, who  all^gped,  that  money  had  been 
sent  to  an  individual  at  Paris,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  living  in  a  style  of 
splendor  at  Pbns.  Now  he  challenged 
that  hon.  member  to  produce  one  proof, 
that  one  shilling  had  been  sent  to  that  in- 
dividual ;  he  challenged  him  also  to  shew 
what,  if  true,  was  easily  proved,  that 
Bergami  was  living  in  the  style  which  had 
.been  spoken  of.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the 
call  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  her  map 
jeity's  law  advisers,  ready  to  be  produced 
as  an  evidence  if  it  was  thought  necessary. 
He  was  at  Paris  solely  for  that  purpose ; 
and  i/  the  House  had  dared  to  have  gone 
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iber  for  SooMrtet  weold  probably 
bawe  bad  the  pleaamre  of  leeiog  that  geii« 
llenan  flktn.  He  wiaked  now  to  cah 
one  or  two  fictt  to  the  attontioa  of  the 
noble  lord  (Caatlereagh).  Hepresamed 
by  the  appearaBce»  mat  the  noble  lord 
bad  last  nieht  a  book  eimilar  to  that 
wbieh  bad  been  juit  put  iato  his  band. 
The  ttoble  lord  had  stated,  that  her  qm- 
iaoty  had  nturned  answers  to  the  people  of 
li>ofiar  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  corporatioa 
of  GattleilKinr«  io  which  she  had  spoken 
<»f  «<  Am'  siil^ects'*  and  «<  her  peo|»le.'* 
He  now  called  upon  the  noble  loid  to  say, 
whether  be  eonld  prod«ce  that  answer  to 
the  address  from  Dover  io  writiBg,  or  in 
ony  shape,  as  the  answer  of  her  majesty. 
He  next  eaine  to  the  answer  to  the  ad- 
dreas  from  the  mi^or  and  eorporatioB  of 
Caatorbory,  4n  which  the  <|aeen  was  made 
to  talk  of  «<  her  people."  He  denied 
that  such  an  answer  was  given  by  her 
mmesty  in  any  ehape.  He  denied  it; 
and  be  woald  Ibrfiit  his  life  if  it  was  ever 
Men  by  ber  majesty.  The  answers  to 
&over  and  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
^  Canterbury  were  given  veibally ;  he 
was  present,  when  they  were  ddivered. 
Tbey  were  merely  apologies,  that  her  ma- 
jesty was  not  enabled  to  return  any  writ- 
ton  answer.  As  to  the  answer  to  the 
Cantevbfirv  address,  he  remembered  the 
words.  They  were  to  this  eifect,  spcak- 
ffttg  of  ber  dieposltien  to  promote  the 
smfane  of  tbe  city  of  Canterbury,  her 
ittajesty  added,  that  she  should  be  glad 
of  every  opportanity  to  make  all  the  peo- 
file  happy.  As  to  the  answer  at  Dover, 
itt  which  her  majesty  was  stated  to  have 
opoken  of  "  her  subjects,**  be  utterly 
«lenied  it.  Re  could  appeal  to  all  the 
persons  wbo  were  then  in  the  room,  and 
be  could  bring  them  all  to  bear  witness  to 
*he  correctness  of  his  statement.  A  fWw 
words  were  uttered  by  her  majesty  as  an 
apology  for  her  not  being  prepared  with 
a  formal  answer,  and  afterwards  a  conver- 
aation  took  place  between  her  majesty 
and  t^e  deputation  to  a  much  greater 
length.  He  chsAlenged  the  noble  lord, 
out  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  answers 
to  addresses,  which  were  regularly  au- 
Itentieated,  to  produce  any  of  the  oflen- 
oive  cKpresnons  to  which  be  referred.  He 
bad  caused  seardi  to  be  made  for  them, 
and  bad  not  found  any.  At  any  rate,  be 
^mm\4  positively  deny  the  correcteess  of 


Loid  Lowiker  said,  he  only  rose  to  say 
a  few  words  in  corroboration  of  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  bon.  baronet  as  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  Bergami*s  living  al 
Paris.  He  happened  to  1^  there  for  a  fim 
weeks  during  the  stay  of  Bergami,  who 
had  been  pointed  oat  to  him  in  an  equi- 
page as  splendid  as  that  of  any  person  in 
that  capital.  In  the  Quarter  of  the  city 
in  wbieh  he  lived,  he  oelieved  there  was 
no  person  Who  suppoKed  a  kr^r  establisb- 
meat.  As  to  the  amount  of  his  funds,  and 
wlienee  he  got  them,  or  whether  be  paid 
for  his  estamiAment,  those  were  matters 
of  which  he  knew  nodiing ;  he  could  only 
speak  as  to  his  asanner  Si  living.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  however,  that  the  Queen 
had  a  rigbt  to  spend  her  money  as  she 
pleased,  either  abroad  or  in  this  country : 
and  therefore  heshould  say  nothing  further 
on  tho  sulijeet. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  eoald  distinctly 
state,  that  it  was  solely  bv  his  direetioos, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  learned  col^^ 
leagues,  that  Bergami  had  been  brought 
to  Paris.  That  person  bang  resident  on 
bis  form  in  Italy,  was  brought  to  Paris 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness,  in  case  the  bill 
should  have  come  down  to  that  House, 
and  ber  mf^etty*s  counsel  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  call  him  as  a  witness. 
That  he  asserted  to  be  the  fact.  He  had 
himself  given  the  directions.  As  to  that 
incKvidual's  scale  of  expense  while  living 
at  Paris,  he  knew  nothing;  bnt  this  be 
knew,  that  if  be  spent  a  considerable  sura 
of  money  in  consequence  of  being  cal  led 
as  a  witness  for  the  Queen,  he  was  not  the 
only  person,  either  for  or  against  the  bill, 
who  nad  incurred  a  considerable  enpence. 

Lord  Casileretigkf  in  referring  to  the 
questions  of  the  worthv  alderman,  said, 
that  when  the  worthy  alderman  cballengw 
ed  him  to  produce  the  written  copies  of 
her  majesty's  answers  the  worthy  alderman 
should  have  recollected,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  service  or  confidence  of  ber  mqesty, 
and  that  therefore  the  worthy  alderman 
was  holding  out  a  challenge  which  it  was 
impossible  that  be  should  accept.  He 
wasi  however,  quite  willing  to  allow,  that 
the  part  of  tbe  publication  to  which  he  re- 
fisrred  was  more  langhaUe  than  serious, 
and  that  the  rfaodomontade  of  talking  of 
her  subjecto  was  merely  despicable  wbeu 
compared  with  the  more  dangerous  parte. 
The  worthy  alderman  now  denied  the  au- 
thenticity of  those  addresses;    but  be 
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wooki  have  been  better  occupied  in  €or« 
recting  the  pre»s»  than  in  callinff  on  him 
to  prodttce  copied  of  them*    They  were 
pvbUsbed  in  form  in  the  paper,  which, 
from  its  correctness  in  giving  these  arti- 
cles* had  been  called  bur  majesty's  Ga- 
zette.   If,  however,  they  were  not  correct, 
he  coald  read  other  instances*    He  did  so 
asafiivoarto  the  worthy  alderman,  be- 
caase  he  might  correct  the   press  also 
in  these  instancest  in  the  republication, 
which  he  understood  was  to  take  place  of 
these  specimens  of  political,  moral,  and 
religions  doctrine.    In  the  answer  to  an 
Address  from  Wandsworth,  delivered  by  a 
deputation  on  the  13th  October,  her  ma- 
^ty  said  <*  No  Qjueen  was  ever  more  easy 
of  access  to  her  people  than  I  have  been ; 
but  this  facility  has  not  caused  any  di- 
minution of  their  love  and  respect.     That 
age  oi  ignorance,"  continued  the  answer, 
'*  is  past,  which  made  divinities  of  kings  ; 
but  my  experience  proves,  that  sovereigns 
who  are  known  to  be  attached  to  the  pub- 
lic weai,  may  dispense  with  much  of  that 
exterior  ceremonial  which  kept  them  aloof 
ffom  their  people,   without  losing  thehr 
veaemtion  or  forfeiting    their   regard." 
The  House  would  sea  liow  plainly  in  that 
answer  the  Queen  had  amnlgamated  her- 
self with  the  sovereign.    He  thought,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  select  a  code  of 
decline,  political  and  moral,  that  could 
be  more  prejudical  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  than  was  contained  in  her 
majesty's  answers  to  the  addresses  present- 
ed to  her. 

Mr.  Gippt  said*  it  was  a  pity,  if  Ber* 
garni  could  have  been  produced  in  the 
CbmnwoBj  that  he  was  not  produced  in 
the  Lords.  Her  majesty's  answers  on  het 
arrival,  such  as  those  from  Dover  and 
OsDlerbury,  were  fair  tests  of  her  migesty's 
sentsnienta;  but  more  milavourable  infer* 
encea  were  to  be  drawo  from  those  which 
she  had  afterwards  delivered,  and  with 
wWcb  she  had  completely  identified  her- 
self. As  to  the  qfuestion  of  the  liturgy, 
be  referred  to  the  address  of  the  House  to 
queen  Anne,  in  1702,  thanking  her  for 
her  iGil  for  the  protestant  suocession  di»- 
}>layed  in  her  inserting  the  name  of  the 
electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  in  the  Litur* 
gy«  After  th»  eodld  it  be  maintained, 
thai  the  Cro#n  was  unt  authorised  to  omit 
arweU  as  tor  iobodadO' this  name  of  that 
pritntesB  f  AiBKirytt  the  Uooee  hadietura- 
edl  thaalks for  that  inlroductionw  He  con- 
teived'  tihat  that  act  of  the  Huwrtt  com«- 
phMy  justified  the  pitseM  proaeeAng. 


Mr.  Dtnmm  said,  it  was  im^ossibki^ 
standins  ia  the  relation  whidi  he  did  tsH 
wards  the  illustcious  person  who  waa  the 
obj^t  of  it,  for  him  to  give  au  opinion  on 
the  proposed  grant ;  tlK>ugh  hm  was  con- 
scious that  in  so  doing  he  abandoned,  in 
part,  his  duty  to  his  constitueBts,*  who 
were  anzioua,  in  common  irith  the  whole 
c<rantry,  that  the  mora  libesal  vote  should 
be  supported.    He  felt  it  impossi  Ue^  boss- 
ever,  to  bear  the  language  whidi  had  been 
uttered  ou  theother  side,  without draraig 
attentiou  to  it.    He  deemed  it  reqwisile 
to  apologise  to  the  House  lor  appteaehmg 
this  subject  widi  a  degree  of  fioeltng  whicn 
was  exdted  by  previous  refiection  on  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  her   majesty 
from  the  beginning  of  the  prooeedtags,  in 
doors  and  out  of  doors,  by  the  king's  ^ 
veroment  and   by  their   friiends,   which 
formed  a  series  of  persecution  which  he 
believdl  to  be  perfectly  unparalleled  in  tfce 
history  of  the  cinKzed  world.    Thai  a 
majority  of  the  peers  came  ta  a  certui* 
vote  was  true;    that  her  majetty  Iras  ooi»- 
victed  by  aey  such  vole  he  denied^    The 
withdrawing  of  the  bill  was  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  Queen ;  because  it  waa  evi- 
dent, that  it  was  not  withdrawn  from  any 
favourable  feeling  towards  her,  ou  the  port 
of  her  accusers.    It  eoidd  only  havu  bceti 
withdnEwn  because  its  patnons  were  satis- 
fied, that  they  could  not  carry  i(ty  and  that 
thon^  they  might  triumph  in  the  Loids^ 
they  could  not  succeed  in  the  CooMnoasi 
If  prudential  motives  entered  into  the  de- 
terrasttulion  of  the  accusers^  they  deserved 
praise,  but  the  accused  shoilkl  have  the 
benefit  of  their  determinataon.    He  had  a 
right  to  consider  the  peeiu  wdio  came  to  k 
vote  on  that  question,  ia  their  individual, 
not  in  their  legislative  capacity,  and  snbi- 
ject  to  have  uieir  opinions  canvassed  as 
m^reindividoals/fr  uolaw  had  been  Ibuad^ 
cd  on  their  vote.    Supposing  then,   that 
the  bill  bad  passed  toe  House  of  Lovds^ 
and  had  come  down  to  th^  ComftioBa->-«4nd 
had  been,  proceeded  on  in  the  tan  par  winch 
some  gentlemen  now  evincedy  oonid  tbey 
have  given  an  imbiasaed  judgusent  then 
^f  new,  when  the  bill  had  been  thpowit 
Out,  such  illiberal  opinions  yte»e  founded 
on  a  rejected  proceeding  ?  Hie  ooaleaded^ 
that  no  member  of  that  House  hlMl  a  right 
to*  found  m  opinion  of  the  QsKon'o  gniit 
on  the  result  of  that  triaL    Did  they  oome 
how  to  argue  the  case  over  agaiUir  as  on  a 
mstioil  for  a  new  trial  ?'  He  vowed  toGod, 
that  he  never  expected  to  be  called  on  to 
argue  it  again.     Did  they  wish  ta  argue 
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it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  that  nn- 
manly  conduct  which  had  hitherto  heen 
pnivued  towards  her — by  referring  to  un- 
founded statements,  that  had  been  refuted 
by  a  gentleman  of  honour*  who  had  the 
means  of  knowing  how  the  fact  stood ;  and 
by  a  reference  to  an  alleged  manner  in 
which  an  individual  lived  at  Paris?   He 
deprecated  the  question  now  to  be  decided 
by  the  House ;  but  he  did,  in  the  strongest 
manner,   protest  against  any  iiidividuul 
being  pronounced  guilty,  the  prosecution 
of  whom  had  been  abandoned  by  persons 
not  disposed  to  show  the  smallest  favour 
to  the  accused ;    and  he  begged,  that  the 
prejudice  resulting  from  such  a  course 
of  unjust  proc*eeding  might  be  confined  to 
the  breasts  of  the  persons  who  indulged  it. 
But,  he  heard  with  surprise  a  new  question 
started,  and  that  a  new  offence  haa  been 
commiUed  by   her    majesty  in  sending 
down  a  message  to  that  Honse.   If  it  were 
deemed  an  oirence  in  her  to  declare  openly 
her  intention  of  rejecting  any  pecuniary 
grant,  he  thought  it  one  for  which  a  just 
and  generous  people  would  honour  her, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  that 
House.    In  declaring  this  intention,  her 
majesty  had  at  least  tne  merit  of  consist- 
ency ;  for,  before  she  landed  in  this  coun- 
trv,  she  had  protested  against  the  erasure 
of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy,  as  an  il- 
legal violation  of  her  rights.      The  mo- 
ment   she  came  over  to  England    she 
claimed  the  restoration  of  her  name ;  and 
the  noble  lord  would  recollect,  that  in 
the  first  interview  which  took  place  during 
the  negotiations  for  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, that  was  advanced  as  a  legal  claim 
by  his  learned  friend  and  himself.    .  The 
noble  lord  would  also  recollect,  that  in 
the  discussion  which  took  place  on.  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber, 
the  same  ^und  had  been  taken   by  his 
lesmed  fnend.    The  question  had  indeed 
siuce  that  period  been  enveloped  in  such 
a  blaze  of  light  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
fnend  opposite  (Mr.  Wetherell),  that  it 
was  difficult  to  approach  it  again  without 
weakening   the  effect  of  the  arguments 
then  so  forcibly  advanced.     Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  House  were,  to  be  told,  that 
the  right  of  inserting  or  omitting  names 
in  the  Liturgy  was  purely  a  ministerial 
question;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  a  re- 
ference was  made  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House    of  Commons,    in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne^  thanking  her  majesty  fcr 
bayitig  evinced  her  zeat  for  the  protestant 
religion  by  inserting  in  the  Litui^y  the 
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name  of  the  electress  Sophia.     Bat  was 
there  no  difference  between  omitting  and 
inserting  a  name  ?  Could  it  be  cont^ided, 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
case  of  inserting  in  the  Litui^y  of  the 
church  the  name  of  a  princess  who  had 
never  been  prayed  for  before  that  insertion 
was  directed  to  be  made,  and  the  case  of 
omitting  the  name  cf  a  Queen,  who  had 
been  so  long  prayed  for  by  name  in  that 
Liturgy,  as  princess  of  Wales?     Good 
God  !  he  could  not  suppose,  that  any  roan 
would  venture  to  assert  such  an  absurdity 
and  therefore  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words 
to  combat  it.     He  lamented  to  sav,  that 
in  all  these  discussions,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  guide  of  conduct  and  aa 
a  standing  rule  of    argument,  that  the 
weaker  party  should  be  uniformly   found 
to  be  in  the  wrong.    There  was  no  want 
of  matter  upon  which  that  disposition 
might  be  manifested  ;  for  if  one  subject 
failed,  another  was  directly  found  to  serve 
the  turn  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
And  now,  accordingly,  they  had  tnken 
up  the  case  of  the  addresses  ;    and  the 
language  of   her  majesty's  answers  was 
scrutinized  and  denounced.    Why,  had 
thev  not  that  night,  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  a  most  calumnious 
libel,    which,  if  it  were  examined  with 
the  same  scrupulous  nicety  that  was  aj^ 
plied  to  the  expressions  of  a  poor,  forlorn, 
and  defenceless  woman,  not  well  acqui^int- 
ed  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  of  unexampled  diffi* 
culty  and    distress,    would,   he  had  no 
doubt,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
unwarrantable  and   flagrant  ofieuces,  in 
the  way  of  libel,  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  country  ?     He  did  not 
mean  to  go  to  that  extent  in  inquiring  in- 
to  it ;  nor,  if  he  did,  was  he  likely  to 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  same  non. 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  because  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  did  not  wish  to 
press  the  matter.  But  he  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible,  when  they  saw  the  enor- 
mous number  of  addresses  presented  to 
her  majesty,    warm    from  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  the  Queen  could  be  supposed 
to  be  exciting  or  encouraging  disaffection. 
It  might  be  very  well  to  pick  a  hole -in 
these  addresses,  aud  to  say,  they  were  cal- 
culated to  excitcagitation  and  disaffection  ; 
though  none  could  be  so  well  calculated 
to  etfect  that  end  as  the  insertion,  by 
lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  royal   Gaxette,  of 
anaddrcisin  which  the  conduct  of  iha 
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opposition  was  described  to  have  been 
violent,  unconstitutionul,  and  insolent 
(hear,  bear) ;  and  which  was  headed  by 
the  declaration,  that  the  king  had  been 
gracipusty  pleased  to  express  his  approba- 
tion of  it.  It  was  impossible,  that  the 
king  could  ever  have  approved  of  it :  he 
did  not  believe,  that  he  could  do  so,  for  a 
moment.  But  as  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
affection, he  defied  any  man  to  prove  it. 
He  defied  any  man  who  had  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  character,  to  say,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Queen  to  be  engaged  in  exciting 
disaffection.  It  might  be  said  so  in  truth, 
if  she  was  deprived  of  her  reason ;  and 
that  was  a  calamity  which  would  be  held 
to  excuse  her  offence,  on  all  principles  of 
law  and  reason  ;  but,  short  of  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  she  could  at  any 
time  so  far  forget  her  own  station,  dignity, 
and  interests  ;  and  he  took  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  the  advice  by  which  she  was 
likely  to  acttall  her  life,  would  effectually 
prevent  any  thine  like  one  sentiment  of 
disaffection  from  oeing entertained  by  her. 
He  apologized  to  the  House  for  having 
thus  long  detained  them  ;  but  he  felt  cal- 
led on  to  offer  some  observation9,aller  what 
had  been  said  by  various  gentlemen,  and 
particularly  by  the  member  for  Surrey.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  last  proposition 
submitted  to  it,  himself  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would  not  even  pair  off 
with  the  two  county  members  who  had 
brought  it  forward  and  supported  it.  He 
had  certainly  no  pretension  to  occupy  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  House's  attention 
as^  he  had  done ;  but  he  could  not  sit  down 
without  putting  in  his  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  most  persecuted  woman  whom  he 
had  ever  read  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said;  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  on  the  present  occasion  to  discuss 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Queen,  as 
proved  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Lords, 
but  at  the  same  time,  lie  claimed  the 
Tight  of  qualifying  his  vote  by  his  con- 
yiction,  or  of  forming  his  conviction  from 
what  had  entered  his  mind,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  particular  sources  of  it. 
He  thought,  however,  that  since  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lords  were  at  an  end  the 
ministers  had  acted  quite  correctly  in 
giving  the  Queen  the  whole  of  her  legal 
rights,  according  to  their  ideas  of  them. 
He  considered  the  insertion  of  her  name 
in  ^  Liturgy  as  a  matter  of  grace  and 
favour;  and  as  such  he  had  refused  it  his 
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vote.  He  thought  it  not  right  to  call  the 
withdrawing  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  an  acquittal:  as  that  measure 
was  cf  a  mixed  nature  and  as  the  reasons 
for, withdrawing  it  might  refer  to  the  legis- 
lative and  not  to  the  judicial  part,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  have  the  full  effect  of  an 
acquittal.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would 
take  leave  to  express  his  sorrow,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  who  had  found 
time,  as  he  had  informed  them,  to  mature 
his  regrets  for  the  asperity  with  which  he 
had  spoken  on  a  former  night,  had  not 
also  found  time  so  to  mature  his  opinions, 
as  to  abandon  all  idea  of  bringing  for- 
ward the  amendment  he  had  done.  The 
inexpediency  of  his  proposition  was  evi- 
dent. In  the  first  place,  if  he  obtained 
only  a  small  division,  that  would  be  no 
great  compliment  to  his  sagacity ;  in  the 
second,  if  it  went  to  a  large  division,  that 
would  be  an  event  which  would  only  tend 
to  aggravate  those  feelings  at  present 
pervading  the  House  and  the  country,  and 
the  warmth  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
trust  would  soon  be  allayed. 

Sir  T,  D,  Acland  said,  that  beyond 
the  grounds  upon  which  many  gentlemen 
intended  to  support  the  original  proposi- 
tion, there  was  one  additional  reason  for 
his  concurring  with  it.  That  one  reason 
was,  that  it  was  so  worded,  as  that  it 
neither  imputed  guilt  nor  asserted  in- 
nocence. As  the  vote  now  stood,  any 
new  arrangements  which  might  be  here-, 
after  made  for  her  majesty  would  leave  it 
in  statu  quo.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
majesty's  self-denial  and  generosity  in' 
1814,  she  would  have  been  present  to  the 
consideration  of  hon.  gentlemen,  at  this 
moment,  as  a  person  already  indulged 
with  that  measure  of  liberality  which  they 
were  now  met  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
bestowing.  In  1814,  the  estimate  of 
the  sum  to  be  allowed  her,  yearly,  was 
50,000/. ;  but  in  her  own  estimate  of  her 
own  expenditure,  she  was  enabled  to  re- 
duce that  proffered  allowance,  to  one  of  a 
considerably  less  amount.  Now,  it  would 
be  most  ungracious  in  them  to  make  such 
a  return  for  this  act  of  her's  as  to  vote  the 
decreased  income  proposed  by  the  hon, 
member  for  Surrey :  for  surely  they  could 
not  take  advantage  of  an  act  of  generosity 
to  the  detriment  and  wrong  of  the  indivi- 
dual concerned. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  that  many  reasons 
had  hitherto  induced  him  to  support  the 
smaller,  rather  than  the  larger  sum ;  but 
on  iiirther  consideration)  he  had  thought 
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it  advifiabieto  give  way  to  his  feelings, 
which  were,  however,  in   this  case,  still 
iu  opposition  to  his  sounder  judgment. 
He  had  not  ascertained,  whether  they  had 
yet  made  up  their  minds  to  pass  the  vote, 
in  favour  of  the  high  personage  interested, 
In  the  character  of   Queen  Consort  of 
England,  or  in  her  character  of  com- 
panion of  the  grand  master  of  the  order 
of  St.    Caroline.      He  would    however, 
support  the  original  proposition  :  thoueh 
at  an  earlier   stage  of  the  business  he 
would  have  felt  inclined  to  make  use  of 
the  words  which  had  been  quoted  by  a 
learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Denman) 
in  another  place,  and  have  said   '^Take 
your  thirty  thousand  pounds,**  and  **  go 
and  sin  no  more.** 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  such  a  gross  perversion  of  the  words 
of  his  learned  friend  to  pass  unnoticed, 
as  the  House  had  just  heard.  But  this 
misinterpretation  had  appeared  heretofore, 
although  it  was  more  gross  and  perverted 
than  any  individual  who  was  candid,  could 
make  of  the  words  of  an^  man.  The  fact 
was,  that  his  learned  fnend  had  no  such 
meaning  in  the  words  which  he  had  used, 
as  that  which  was  imputed  to  him.  But 
be  was  quite  satisfied,  that  the  last  speaker 
had  only  repeated  that,  which  the  colour- 
ing of  others  had  suggested  to  his  mind, 
without  any  intention  to  misrepresent. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  words  had  been  used. 
They  had  not  been  denied.  In  what  sense 
they  were  used  he  could  not  take  upon 
himself  to  say. 

Sir  Francis  Blake  said,  he  had  been 
made  to  assert  the  other  night  that,  minis- 
ters intended  to  promote  a  revolution. 
What  he  had  eaid  was,  that  this  was  the 
age  of  revolutions,  and  he  should  not 
wonder  if  ministers  produced  one.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  between  an  act  in- 
tentionally committed,  and  that  which 
was  the  efiect  of  blindness.  He  did  not 
think  ministers  would  promote  one  inten- 
tionally, for  the  best  of  all  reasons — self- 
preservation  ;  it  being  obvious,  that  they 
would  be  the  first  sufferers  by  such  an 
event.  With  regard  to  the  sums  pro- 
posed, instead  of  a  smaller  he  should 
nave  been  inclined  to  move  a  larger  sum 
for  her  majesty,  had  not  the  situation  of 
the  country  induced  him  to  suspend  his 
intention.  The  explanation  given  by  a 
worthy  alderman,  that  her  majesty  paid 
her  bills  every  month,  was  an  example 
well  worthy  of^imitation  in  other  quarters. 


The  question,  <«  that  60,000/.  stand  part 
of  the  said  resolution*'  w^as  then  put  and 
agreed  to,  without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  February  2. 

Prtitigns  relative  to  the  Queen.] 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  pre&ented  a  petition 
from  the  Coopers  of  London,  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  her  maJesty^s  name  to 
the  Liturgy.  It  was  signed,  he  said,  by 
1,300  persons.  I'hey  prayed  also,  that 
inquiry  might  be  made  into  the  Milan 
commission,  and  that  ministers  might  be 
dismissed.  With  resoect  to  the  Milan 
commission,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  ille* 
gal  establishment,  a  sort  of  agency-board 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  conspir- 
acy against  her  majesty.  This  appeared 
evident  from  the  the  witnei^ses  they  pro- 
cured, who  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  whose  evidence  was  improba- 
ble, or  rather  impossible.  They  appeared 
never  to  have  made  any  inquiry  as  to  tlie 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  or  the  truth 
of  their  statements,  but  shewed  the  ut* 
most  remissness  in  this  and  every  other 
respect.  Their  only  object  seemed  to 
have  been  to  collect  what  evidence  they 
could  against  her  majesty,  whether  true 
or  false.  He  had  it  upon  the  honour  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Naples,  that  every  thing  stated,  by  the 
witnesses  respecting  her  majesty*s conduct 
at  the  court  of  Naples  was  wholly  false. 
If  there  was  no  charge  against  the  com- 
missioners, it  would  be  only  fair,  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  themselves,  by  allow- 
ing someinqniry  to  be  gone  into.  He  con- 
demned, in  severe  terms,  the  manner  in 
which  her  majesty  was  treated  by  many 
hon.  gentlemen  in  that  House,  who  used 
such  language  as  left  her  no  alternative 
but  to  demand  another  trial,  for  the  pup* 
pose  of  vindicating  herself  against  those 
aspersions. 

Lord  Se/ton  presented  a  similar  peti« 
tion  from  Liverpool.  It  was  signed,  he 
said,  by  10,000  inhabitants.  He  could 
vouch  for  the  respectability  of  many  of 
the  names.  Th^  prayed,  that  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Queen  should  be  agi- 
tated no  longer,  that  she  niig^ht  be  re* 
stored  to  all  her  rights  and  dignities,  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  outrages 
at  Manchester,  the  taxes  diminished,  and 
the  people  admitted  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
legislature  than  they  at  present  enjoyed^ 
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Mr.  Creevey  raid,  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  hit»  support  to  every  part  of  the 
petition*  The  first  thing  the  petitioners 
prayed  for  wa9»  that  her  majesty^s  name 
might  be  restored  to  the  Liturgy.  Upon 
a  former  occasion,  before  the  inquiry  nad 
been  gone  into,  he  supported*  upon 
grounds  of  justice  and  policy,  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  her  majesty's  name. 
If  it  was  important  then,  it  was  much 
more  important  now,  when  the  exclusion 
amounted  in  fact  to  punishment,  for  a 
crime  of  which  she  had  been  acquitted. 
£very  man  was  interested  in  opposing  the 
species  of  law  laid  down  hy  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  who  maintained,  that  as  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  had  undergone 
a  third  reading,  and  had  then  been  only 
withdrawn,  her  majesty  was  in  fact  mo- 
rally convicted,  and  only  technically  ac- 
quitted. This  was  a  strange  kind  of  law, 
which  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of 
every  man  in  the  country  to  oppose.  If 
a  third  reading  was  sufficient  to  prove 
guilt,  why  should  not  a  second,  or  even 
a  first  reading,  have  the  same  effect  ? — 
It  would  be  much  better  not  to  carry  it 
to  a  third  reading ;  for  then  all  the  filth, 
the  trouble,  and  expense  of  the  evidence 
would  have  been  spared.  This  new  law 
of  the  noble  lord's  was  the  old  story  of 
**  Acquitted  Felons,"  a  phrase  of  which  he 
believed  his  late  friend  Mr.  Windham  was 
the  author.  The  conduct  pursued  to« 
wards  the  Queen  was  worse.  '*  Acquitted 
felons**  supposed  a  trial ;  but  her  majesty's 
name  was  enued  from  the  Liturgy  with- 
out trial  or  inquiry  ;  and  though  acquit- 
ted, they  still  heard,  night  after  night, 
the  most  gross  aspersions  thrown  upon 
her  in  that  House.  This  would  be  unfair 
and  unjust,  even  towards  a  female  of  the 
lowest  class  in  society,  who  had  been 
once  acquitted.  This  country  knew  of 
no  such  law  as  that  of  the  noble  lord. 
The  law  here  was,  guilty  or  not  guilty — 
by  the  finding  of  a  jury.  Her  majesty 
was  attacked  for  refusing  to  accept  any 
provision  till  her  name  was  restored  to  the 
Liturgy.  How  was  it  possible,  that  she 
could  agree  to  accept  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  She  acted  in  this  as  became 
a  person  determined  to  support  her  ho- 
nour and  character.  He  trusted,  that  in 
this  generous  nation  there  would  be  found 
spirit  enough  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
and  illustriotts  lady,  if  she  should  per- 
sist in  her  refusal,  from  suffering  the 
pain  and  degradation  of  indigence.  If 
iiiinisters  should  coutinue  in  their  xesplu- 


tion  of  not  restoring  her  name  to  the  Li<* 
turgy,  he  felt  confident,  that  the  country, 
which  had  hitherto  supported  her  majesty, 
would  protect  her  against  the  distresses 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment. — Some  in* 
quiry  into  the  outmges  at  Manchester 
was  the  second  object  of  the  petitioner*}. 
Though  it  was  long  since  that  disgraceful 
event  took  place,  it  was  quite  natural,  on 
the  part  of  his  townsmen  of  Liveruool  to 
wish,  that  it  should  be  inauired  into. 
That  mun  must  have  a  mi  no  singularly 
constructed  indeed,  who,  when  a  defence- 
less crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children 
had  been  broken-in  upon,  trampled 
down  and  butchered  bv  the  military, 
when  those  magistrates  by  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  done  nad  received  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  Crown,  upon  their  own  ex" 
parte  statement  of  the  facts ;  his  mind 
must  be  singularly  constructed,  who 
thought,  that  such  an  outrage  could  b^ 
forgotten.  Even  now,  though  late,  every' 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  that  me- 
morable and  shocking  event.»-The  third 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was,  that  the 
taxes  might  be  reduced.  It  gave  him 
much  pleasure,  that  the  people  of  liver- 
pool  were  the  first  to  petition  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  hoped  soon  to  see  similar  peti- 
tions poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  quite  a  mockery  to  hold 
out  expectation  of  relief,  until  such  time 
as  many  of  the  existing  taxes  were  taken 
off.  This  might  be  done,  if  the  House 
performed  its  duty  zealously,  by  inquiry 
into  all  the  sources  of  expienditure,  and 
introducing  economy  into  every  b«anch 
of  it.  By  taking  a  view  of  circnfkistances 
in  the  year  1702,  when  corn  was  at  the 
same  price  as  now,  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  taxes  then  with  that  of  the 
present  day,  it  would  appear  utterly 
impossible  that  they  could  be  borne. — 
The  last  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that 
some  reform  might  be  introduced  iu  the 
present  system  of  representation  in  that 
House.  He  felt  certain,  notwithstandiog 
what  the  most  stubborn  anti-reformer 
might  think,  that  the  pre8<*nt  system 
never  received  such  a  shock  as  it  did  by 
the  vote  of  Friday  last,  which,  he  con- 
tended, was  completely  in  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  the  people,  and  even  to  the 
opinions  of  many  who  voted  against  the 
motion.  There  was  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance iu  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  that 
justified  them  in  their  application  for 
some  reform.  There  were  100,(M>U  inha- 
bitants iu  Liverpool  and  only  2,&C0  ojr 
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2s60O  voters.  The  representation  was  by  ,  ^ntlemttD  and  his  frifsuds  attended  there 
no  means  a  popular  one.  The  right  of  <  tor  the  purpose  of  defeating  its  oljecl 
h-eedom  could  be  acquired  only  by  ap-  |  and  for  that  purpose  filled  the  hall  with 
prenticeshipy  so  that  any  person  coining  their  partizans.  The  mayor  considered 
to  reside  there*  however  great  his  weultU  j  them  as.  having  acted  with  g;reAt  violence* 
or  respectability  mighty  be,   had  no  fnin^  i  and  therefore  another  meeting  was  called 


chise.  Besides,  the  influence  of  the  cor- 
poration, who  had  the  control  and  diiec- 
tion  of  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  a-year,  was  all 
powerful  over  the  freemen.  They  could 
command,  out*  of  the  whole  number, 
700  or  800  votes.  It  was  needless  to 
inention  how  great  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  must  l^  in  a  town  where  there 
were  so  many  profitable  places  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  If  the  representation  was  more 
popular,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and 
corporation  would  not,  of  course,  be  so 
danserous  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  the  freemen  of 
liiverpool  were  more  numerous  than  the 
hon.  gentleman  represented.  They  ex- 
ceeded 5000,  and  no  such  influence  as 
that  alluded  to  existed  in  the  corporation. 
Their  influence  was  pretty  much  the  same 
as  that  of  other  gentlemen  in  the  town  of 
wealth  and  respectability.  The  corpo- 
ration, he  believed,  discharged  their  du- 
ties most  conscientiously.  All  the  bu- 
ttness  Mnder  their  direction  was  done  by 
contract ;  which  must  have  the  eflect  of 
lessening  their  influence  at  elections,  if 
they  should  be  disposed  to  employ  it.  He 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  those  whose  names  were  signed  to  the 
petition.  He  was  not  inclined  to  dispute 
the  character  and  respectability  of  some  ; 
but  then  he  must  say,  that  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  many  gentlemen  and  merchants 
of  Liverpool  of  great  wealth  and  charac- 
ter who  did  not  approve  of  this  petition, 
but  approved  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment Much  was  said  of  the  hole-and- 
corner  addresses  agreed  upon  by  some 
gentlemen ;  but,  under  the  circumstances 
there  was  perhaps  no  other  way  of  ex-» 
pressing  their  opinion.  The  party  from 
whom  this  petition  proceeded,  applied  to 
the  principal  magistrate  to  call  a  meeting, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  A  propo- 
sition was  made  for  an  address  of  loyalty 
to  the  Crown,  but  those  who  were  willing 
to  support  it^  were  put  down  by  cla- 
mour* 

Mr.  Creeoey  said,  that  in  1812,  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Liverpool,  not' 
more  than  2,400  had  polled.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  meeting  were 
properly    represented  to  him,  the  hon* 


by  him  in  a  larger  place ;  but  the  hoo. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  did  not  dare  to 
go  there. 

Mr.  Giadstone  said,  it  was  a  mistake  to 
say,  that  the  late  meeting  was  called  by 
the  m^yor,  it  was  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  individuals,  who  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  and  placed  a  Mr.  Fletcher 
in  the  chair.  The  persons  with  whom  he 
(Mr*  G.)  acted,  withdrew  when  they  saw 
with  whom  the  measure  originated. 

Mr.  John  Smilk  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition,  to  which  he  begged  to 
call  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  It  was  the  petition  of  the  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  traders  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  was  signed  by  5,000  per- 
sons. Hedid.not  mean  tosay,  that  the 
petitioners  were,  from  the  accident  of 
possessing  property,  entitled  to  more 
consideration  than  persons  who  were  poor. 
But,  inasmuch  as  property  gave  an 
opportunity  of  education  and  the  exercise 
of  talent,  he  felt  himself  authorised  to 
say,  that  there  never  had  been  presented, 
at  any  period,  a  petition  from  a  class  of 
persons  superior  to  those  by  whom  that 
petition  had  been  voted*  The  first  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  was  one  to  which  the 
House  must  most  readily  lend  its  ears. 
They  prayed,  that  parliament  would,  in 
its  wisdom,  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
to  allay  the  agitation  which  prevailed  in 
the  public  mind.  There  were  three  or 
four  points  in  this  petition,  upon  which 
he  would  ofier  a  few  observations.  The 
petitioners  said,  and  said  truly,  that  they 
entertained  the  strongest  feelings  of 
attachment  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  constit 
tution;  and  further,  that  even  at  this 
period  of  distress  and  agitation,  they 
knew  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  be 
actuated  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  loy- 
alty. They  felt  also,  that  no  violence  or 
disaflection  existed,  against  which  the 
present  laws  did  not  provide  a  sufficient 
remedy.  They,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  that  the  late  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Qneen  had  been  in-» 
stituted ;  proceedings  which  the  House 
itself  had  declared  to  be  derogatory  fi^m 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country*  He 
fully  concurred  in  the  reasons  urged    by 
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the  petitioiiere  against  those  proceedings,    gether  preconcerted ,  and  that  the  indivv* 
They  i*elt»  that  her  majesty  bad  been  pro-    duals  by.  whom  it  was  so  precoocerted. 


secuted  without  any  adequate  political 
necessity ;  that  the  chai|^  brought  against 
ber  had  been  supported,  or  attempted  to 
be  supported,  by  evidence  of  the  most 
horrible,  disgusting,  and  detestable  na- 
ture that  had  ever  been  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice*    If  the  succession  of 
the  Crown  had  been  endangered,  then  the 
people  would  have  been  content  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  enduring  the  evils  of  such 
a  measure,  in  order  to  secure  the  future 
peace  of  the  country.    The  proceedings 
against  her  majesty,  as  had  been  well  ob- 
served by  an  non.  relative  of  his    (Mr. 
Wilberforce),  were  calculated  to  injure 
the  morals  of  the  country.    Ministers  had 
many  great  and  arduous  duties  to  per- 
form ;  but  be  knew  of  no  greater  duty 
which  devolved  on  them,  than  that  of  pre- 
serving the  morals  of  the  country.    Many 
complaints  had  been  made  by  ministers 
of  immorality  in  a  certain  quarter,  bat 
they  themselves  were  the  greater  sinners. 
He  was  aware,  that  some  loyal  and  inde- 
pendent gentlemen,  men  of  high  charac- 
ter, had,  without  any  public  notice,  met 
in  a  tavern  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
loyal  address  to  the  throne.      To  that 
address  he  had  no  objection  to  offer.    He 
would  have  willingly  signed  it ;  but  he 
felt,   in  common  with    the    petitioners, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  country  re- 
quired something  more  to  be  said.      Of 
the  loyalty  of  the  petitioners,    no  man 
could  doubt ;  nor  did  he  mean  to  cast 
any  imputation  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
gentlemen  who  got  np  the  loyal  address. 
The  petitioners  felt  it  their  du^,  in  con- 
sequence, to  call  a  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traders  of  London, 
which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  Ma^or, 
took  place  in  a  large  hall  in  the  Mansion- 
house.     At  that  meeting,  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
had  the  honour  to  move  certain  resolu- 
tions, on  which  the  petition  was  founded. 
Although  anxious  not  to  increase  irritation 
or  ill-blood  on  that  occasion,  he  was  bound 
to  speak  the  truth.    The    meeting   was 
composed  of  the  largest  assembly  of  well- 
dressed  persons  that  perhaps  ever  were 
brought  together  in  London.    The  pro- 
ceedings commenced  quietly  enough ;  but 
when  it  came  to  his  lot  to  move  the  third 
resolution,  a  clamour  arose  such  as  he 
had  never  before  heard ;  and  which,  for 
the  time,  put  an  end  to  all  discussion* 
He  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  bdieve,  that  this  clamour  was  alto- 


were  determined  to  prevent  any  discus- 
sion. Having  contended,  that  public  meet- 
ings were  productive  only  of  confusion, 
they  created  confusion  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  their  own  armiment.    He  begged 
to  be  distinctly  understood  however,  as 
not  meaning  to  apply  this  observation  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  class  of  individuals  to  whom 
he  alluded.     He  was  the  more  disposed 
to  consider  the  tumult  intentional,  because 
it  began  the  moment  her  majesty's  name 
was  mentioned .   Now,  though  there  might 
be  shades  of  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  city 
of  London  who  did  not  deplore  the  intro- 
duction of  it  as  a  national  calamity,  and 
who  was  not  of  opinion,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  most  inexpedient, because  he  well 
knew,  that  whatever  might  be  the  case 
elsewhere,  there  could  not  be  the  most 
distant  hope,  that  in  that  House,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with- 
out the  power  of  administering  an  oath,  a 
subject  so  large  and  complicated  could 
ever  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London 
therefore  thought,  that  the  proceeding 
which  had  taken  place  was  calculated 
merely  to  throw  an  unfair  imputation  on 
the  unfortunate  and  illustrious  lady  in 
question.     As  that  was  the  universal  sen- 
timent of  the  city  of  London,  he  must 
think,  that  the  clamour  which  took  place, 
was  occasioned  only  by  the  wish  to  prevent 
discussion.     In  vain  did  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  exert  himself  in  every 
possible  way  to  keep  order.     He  (Mr.  S.) 
had  heard  of  a  protest  in  the  papers  sign- 
ed by  a  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  know, 
declaring,    that  it  was  not   understood 
that  the  resolutions  were  put,  and  that  if 
that*had  been  understood,  a  great  majo- 
rity would  have  shown  itself  against  them. 
As  that  protest  was  signed  only  by  an 
individual,  and  as  the  hon.  baronet  oppo- 
site allowed,  that  there  was  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  considered  as  entitled  to  great 
weight.    The  hon.  baronet,  with  his  usual 
good  humour,  admitted,  that  the  Question 
was  carried  against  him.    So  much,  then, 
for  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  he  must 
solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  House  whilst 
he  offered  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  disturbance.    It  had  given  him  consi- 
derable pain,  because  it  bore  the  aspect  of 
an  approach  to  that  sort  of  intolerance 
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which  must  prodace  ill  effects  when  intro- 
duced into  political  discussion.     In  that 
Hou«e»  the  most  marked  diversity  of  opi- 
nion created  no  sentiment  of  malevolence, 
boty  on  the  co^itrarvy  was  often  found  to 
be    compatible  with  perfect  friendship. 
When>  therefore,  he  saw  people  of  educa- 
tion, evincing  a  spirit  of  this  kind,  he  could 
not  help  viewing  it  as  a  prelude  to  some- 
thing worse.    He  hoped,  however,  that 
two  good  consequences  would  result  from 
this  occurrence;   6rst,  that  there  would 
be  no  more  clandestine  meetings,  and, 
secondly,  that  if  there  should  be  large 
and  public  meetings,  they  would  be  con- 
ducted with  order  and  propriety. 

Sir  W,  Curtis  expressed  his  full  con- 
currence with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  many 
of  his  observations,  and  agreed  also  in  the 
correctness  of  some  parts  of  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  relative  to  what  took 
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approving  of  the  conduct  of  his  minrsters. 
He  did  not  think  his  hon.  friend  was  quite 
correct  in  his  account  of  what  happened 
at  the  Mansion-house.  His  hon.  friend 
was  extremely  well  heard  for  a  coo»!der« 
able  time,  although  symptoms  of  disap- 
probation at  last  broke  out.  This  was  not 
surprising,  where  the  subject  was  one 
with  regard  to  which  as  much  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  out  of  the  house  as 
within  it,  and  ^s  to  which  he  believed  a 
still  greater  majority  of  thinking  people 
out  of  the  House  than  in  it  were  of  an 
opinion  different  from  that  of  hi^  hon. 
friend.  He  certainly  lamented  the  late 
inquiry ;  he  wished  it  could  have  been 
wisely  avoided  ;  and  he  wished  now,  that 
the  subject  could  be  forgotten.  To  come 
back,  however,  to  the  meeting— his  hon. 
friend  had  obtained  as  good  a  hearing  as 
he  could  have  expected,  and  the  first  re^ 


])lace  at  the  meeting  from  which  this  peti-  I  solution  was  put  and  carried.     As  several 
tion  proceeded.    The   meeting  had  been    others  remained,  he  (Sir  W.  Curtis)  offered 


very  properly  called  on  a  requisition  most 
honourably  signed,  containing  the  names 
of    men    of  the    highest  character,    as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  property.     He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  differ  from  his  hon. 
friend  in  one  respect     His  honourable 
friend  had  said,  that  the  declaration  agreed 
to  at  the  London  Tavern  could  only  be  re- 
^rded  as  that  of  the  individuals  by  whom 
it  was  subscribed,  and  that  it  did  not  re- 
cord the  sentiments  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London.    Now,  although  he 
was  disposed  to  allow  the  respectability 
and  opulence  of  those  who  called   the 
public  meeting,  he  would  assert,  that  the 
declaration  was  signed  by  persons  of  as 
much  property  and  honour,  to  the  fullest 
extent.     He  did  not  know  why,  because 
one  party  thought  fit  to  hold  a  public 
meetmg,  it  should   quarrelwith  another, 
that  adopted  a  different  mode  of  declaring 
its  opinions.    The  declaration  of  the  latter 
was  certainly  mild  and  moderate  enough ; 
no  loyal  man  could  dissent  from  it ;   it 
was  indeed  but  a-milk  and-water  kind  of 
production.      No  other  mode,  however, 
was  presented  of  testifying  liis  attachment 
to  the  throne,  and  hethou^t,  itwasa  time, 
when  that  attachment,  and  a  determination 
to  support  the  throne,  ought  to  be  decla- 
red*    He  denied,  that  he  ever  did  any 
thing^  in  a  hole  or  corner :  whatever  he  did, 
he  wished  the  world  to  know.    The  de- 
claration originated  in  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  meeting,  and  he  for  one,  thought  it 
might  serve  to  cheer  op  his  majesty,  if 
at  such  a  time  they  passed  a  re^ilution 


himself  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly^ 
which  was  certainly  composed  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  well-dressed  and  good- 
looking  people.  A  large  party  imme- 
diately opposed  him,  and  would  not  hear 
a  single  word  that  he  had  to  offer.  But 
what  did  all  this  prove.  That  it  was  im- 
possible in  a  populous  city,  where  the 
minds  of  men  were  much  agitated  and  at 
variance  on  any  subject,  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion from  the  proceedings  of  such  a 
meeting.  It  required  great  strength  to 
be  able  to  maintain  a  ploce  in  such  a  meet- 
ing. He  knew  several  hale  young  men 
who  had  been  present,  and  who  declared, 
that  they  would  never  go  to  such  a  meet- 
ing again.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
the  name  of  an  hon.  member  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  who  had  himself  been  a  party 
not  two  years  ago  to  a  private  meeting 
such  as  that  from  which  the  late  declara- 
tion emanated,  to  the  requisition  for  the 
meeting  at  the  Mansion-house.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent. 
As  to  the  way  in  which  the  question  had 
been  put,  as  he  had  reUred  from  his  place 
at  the  time,  he  could  not  speak  to  it;  but 
he  believed  it  was  generally  understood, 
that  the  motion  on  which  the  show  of 
hands  took  place  was,  that  the  qaestion 
should  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Jsiell  oegfi^ed  to  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  When 
a-year  and  a-nalf  ago  he  had  assisted  at 
a  private  meeting  of  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  London,  the  country  was 
then  in  a  different  state.    If  new  lighta 
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had  tince  tliat  time  broken  in  upon  him, 
why  was  he  not  to  attend  a  public  meet- 
ing ?  The  object  of  that  private  meet- 
in)^  wae,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
certain  hills  which  had  }yeen  brought  into 
parliament,  and  which  he  had  unequivo- 
cally upheld.  The  very  circumstance  of 
the  passing  of  those  bills  rendered  pri- 
vate meetin|^  less  necessary  ;  because,  at 
present,  no  improper  persons  could  break 
in  upon  a  public  meeting  of  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  London.  It  was  his  de- 
cided opinion,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  tumult  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
but  for  the  hon.  baronet's  friends.  The 
declaration  of  the  merchants  who  met  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  was  put  forth 
as  the  declaration  of  the  merchants  of  the 
Citv  of  London,  which  it  was  not;  nor 
bad  the  persons  who  signed  tliat  petition 
any  claim  to  exclusive  loyalty.  That 
those  who  signed  the  petition,  were  as 
loyal  and  as  well  disposed  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  and  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitutiou,  would  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  looked  at  their  names,  and  their  pro- 
perty and  rank  in  life.  It  was,  however, 
their  dut^  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons 
what  their  opinion  was;  and  he  hoped 
and  trusted,  that  the  good  sense  contained 
in  their  petition,  and  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  would  succeed  in  effect- 
ing the  restoration  of  her  majesty's  name 
to  the  Liturgy,  from  which  it  had  been 
illegally  removed. 

Lord  MUion  was  sure,  that  the  House 
bad  heard,  with  the  greatest  regret  from 
the  hon.  baronet,  that  henceforth  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London,  from  any  public 
meeting  at  which  they  were  asfembled. 
This  was  the  more  painful,  as  the  sen- 
timents of  such  a  body  were  in  them- 
selves highly  important;  and  as  it  was 
always  of  importance,  that  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  he 
had  signed  the  declaration,  although  be 
thought  it  did  not  go  for  enough,  and 
because  he  thought,  his  majesty  ought 
to  be  cheered  up.  When,  liowever,  the 
hon.  baronet  coupled  with  that  sentiment 
an  approbation  of  the  measures  of  miuis- 
ters,  be  expressed  two  opinions  completely 
distinct  from  each  other;  because,  if 
there  was  any  one  proposition  more  evident 
than  another,  it  was,  that  the  measures 
wlttch  had  been  adopted  by  his  majesty's 
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ministers  were  very-  far  from  being  be- 
neficial to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Wells  observed,  that  he  had  signed 
the  declaration,  because  he  thought  it  a 
proper  occasion  for  expresMog  his  loyal 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Crown.  He 
believed  it  would  be  seen,  from  the  sig- 
natures attached  to  it,  that  this  was  the 
persuasion  of  many  most  respectable  and 
honourable  men.  The  declaration  which 
had  been  so  much  commented  on  was 
fairly  and  openly  agreed  to,  and  was 
publicly  signed.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  character  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  declaration  was  proposed,  that  could 
authorize  the  hon.  member  who  presented 
the  petition  to  call  it  a  clandestine  tmns- 
action.  The  declaration  was  intended  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  affixed  to  it,  and  did 
not  profess  to  speak  the  opinion  of  anv 
others*  The  doors  of  the  House  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held  were  open  to  every 
one.  No  porter  was  stationed  at  them 
to  challenge  the  entrance  of  any  indivi- 
dual. With  respect  to  the  other  meet- 
ing, it  was  called  for  twelve  o'clock.  He 
went  to  the  place  appointed  before  that 
hour,  and  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  in.  The  lives  of  individuals  appeared 
to  him  to  be  in  danger;  and,  from  his 
advanced  age,  he  did  not  think  it  advisfr- 
ble  to  attempt  to  procure  a  situation  in 
the  body  of  the  hall.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  considered  the  last  meet- 
ing as  the  truly  exclusive  meeting,  and 
was  convinced,  that  the  petition  did  not 
express  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  could  assure  the 
House,  that  the  presence  of  the  hon. 
baronet  had  been  the  only  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult in  question.  Half  an  hour  before  the 
business  began,  the  hon.  baronet  took  a 
foremost  seat  on  the  hustings,  and  showed 
himself  off  in  great  style,  bowing  to  all 
his  friends,  and  telling  them  he  was 
veiy  elad  to  see  them.  In  all  city  meet- 
ings Uiere  was  a  little  noise ;  but  the  hon* 
barenet  had  himself  allowed,  that  the 
resolutions  had  been  carried  bjr.  a  ma« 
jority  of  three  to  one.  The  petition  was 
resad  by  the  Lord  Mayor  himself,  and  in 
putting  the  question  he  did  all  in  his 
power  tobeheard  in  so  large  an  assembly, 
by  holding  up  the  petition  and  calling 
out,  '«  This  IS  the  petition."  He  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  majority  in 
fovoor  of  the  petition  was  five  to  one. 
The  hoQ»  mend>er  who  had  just  sat  down 
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had  talked  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  on  the  hustings.  He  would  auk 
that  hou.  gentleman^  whether  or  not  he  was 
one  of  a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  who  came  to  the  hall  with  a  view 
to  take  possession  of  the  hustings  ?  In 
the  excellent  dispositions  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  accommodate  both  sides  of  the 
question,  he  allowed  a  party  of  those 
who  had  signed  the  declaration  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  parlour,  into  which  were 
also  admitted  the  requisitionists  of  the 
public  meeting ;  and  from  which  parlour 
there  was  easy  access  to  the  hustings.  He 
appealed  to  the  House,  whether  there 
could  be  a  fairer  proceeding.  As  to  the 
tumult,  it  arose  immediatelv  after  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  had  been 
patiently  heard  throughout. 

Mr.  oarimg  said,  that  having  been 
present  at  this  meeting,  he  felt  nimself 
called  on  to  state  to  the  House  his  im- 
pression of  the  facts  as  they  occurred ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  a  more  unworthy 
<M>mbi nation  never  existed  any  where,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  individuals 
from  being  heard,  than  he  witnessed  on 
that  occasion— that  combination,  too, 
being  formed  by  some  of  the  roost  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  only  way  in  which  their  conduct 
could  be  accounted  for,  had  been  let  out 
by  the  hon.  baronet  in  the  course  of  his 
speech ;  namely,  that  public  meetings 
were  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  farce.  He 
had  learned  from  many  persons,  that  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  obstructed 
by  those  very  friends  who,  in  the  excess 
of  their  zeal,  even  prevented  the  hon. 
baronet  himself  from  being  heard.  They 
had  sent  regular  circulars  to  every  part 
of  the  city,  in  order  to  collect  together 
persons  who  would  disturb  the  meeting ; 
and  every  possible  means  was  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
merchants  and  bankers  from  assembling 
publicly  to  speak  their  sentiments.  He 
totally  disagreed  from  the  hon.  baronet 
as  to  the  general  conduct  that  was  observ- 
able at  meetings  of  the  merchants  of 
London.  No  meetings  were  ever  heldi  at 
which  a  greater  degree  of  decorum  pre- 
vailed. The  hon.  baronet  might  have 
seen  some  instances  of  a  different  kind, 
but  they  very  rarely  occurred.  But  for 
the  combination,  or  conspiracy,  to  which 
he  had  adverted— this  last  meeting  would 
like  others,  have  passed  off  quietly  and 
decorously.  The  hon.  baronet  asked, 
«*whatWa8'the  harm  of  this  loyal  decla- 


ration ^  why  should  it  excite  opposition 
or  jealousy  ?"     In  the  first  place,  it  wajs 
called  **  The  declaration  of  the  merchants 
and    bankers   of   the  city  of  London,** 
which  it  was  not.     He  knew  that  the  de- 
claration itself  purported  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  **   the  undersigned   mer- 
chants and   bankers,*'  but  the  placards 
announcing  it  gave  it  a  difierent  designa- 
tion.   Until  those  who  got  up  the  decrara- 
tion  found,  that  this  was  considered  a 
very     important    point,    they    had  not 
changed  the  terms  of  the  placard,  but 
within  these  few  days  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  make  an  alteration.      The 
hon.  bart.  said,   <<  Why  should  not  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  au;ree  to 
a  resolution  of  this  kind  ?**     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  a  word  about  the  loyalty  of 
the  persons  who  signed  the  declaration. 
No  person  could  doubt  it ;  and  the  whole 
question  was,  whether  the  present  was  a 
proper  occasion  for  putting  forth  such 
a  declaration }      The    declaration    also 
stated,   that    sedition    and     blasphemy 
abounded  in   the  country;  with  a  view 
of    making    an    impression,    that     the 
agitation    which    the    measures  of  his 
majesty *s  ministers  had  caused  was  occa- 
sioned by  sedition  and  blasphemy.     The 
petitioners  thought  otherwise ;  and  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  state  what  in 
their  opinion  was  the  real   cause  of  the 
present  state  of   the  connhy ; — namely, 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted 
against  her    majesty.       They  preferred 
drawing  ont  a  petition  to  the  House  to 
framing  any  counter-address  to  the  throne ; 
because,  they  felt  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing, except  on  the  occurrence  of  a  great 
necessity,  any  step  that  might  be  con- 
sidered personally  offensive  to  his  majesty. 
The  loyal  declaration  had  evidently   been 
got  up  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  counterbalance 
to  the  numerous  petitions  which    were 
pouring  in  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Like  others  of  a  similar  character,  it  had 
originated  at  the  Treasury ;  and  was  milk- 
and-water,  because  no  one  would  venture 
to  administer  any  thing  stronger.     There 
was  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  which 
it  contained,  of  die  prevalence  of  sedition 
and  blasphemy.      If  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire could  more  than  another  effectually 
contradict  the  aspenion,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  disaffected  to  the 
existing  institutions,  it  was  the  city  ^ 
London ;  for  no  one  could  have  witnessed 
the  meetings  at  Spa-fields  and  elsewhere,' 
without  feeling  how  contemptible,  both' 
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in  character  and  in  numbers,  were  the 
penont  who  were  called  radicals.  He 
conld  not  agree*  therefore^  that  there  was 
any  want  of  loyalty  in  the  country.  The 
loyalty  of  Englishmen  was  a  rational 
feeling,  and  was  ne?er  in  greater  jeo- 
pardy than  when  ministers  dragged  his 
majesty  aod  the  royal  family  through 
the  mud,  as  they  had  lately  done;  and 
then  pretended  to  hold  them  up  as  ob« 
jects  of  respect  and  admiration.  It 
was  no  small  matter,  that  ministers  had 
brought  his  majesty  into  such  a  con- 
dition, that  the  non.  baronet  should 
think  he  wanted  a  little  "  cheering  up.'* 
He    perfectly    beKeved,    that    the  hon. 


duced  them  to  treat  those  individuals  in 
a  spirit  of  greater  charity,  and  to  believei 
that  they  were  as  unlikely  as  themselves 
to  do  any  such  thing.  The  hustings  were 
capable  of  containing  250  persons^  Not« 
withstanding  an  application  made  thedagr 
before,  only  20  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
signed  the  declaration  were  permitted  to 
go  on  the  hustings.  This  he  did  not  conr 
sider  very  liberal,  espedally  when  the 
crowded  state  of  the  body  of  the  hall  waft 
considered. 

Mr.  6.  Philips  declared,  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  more  disorderly  and  disi^ 
graceful  conduct  than  on  the  occasion  in 
question.      The  exclusive  loyalists  aod 


baronet  was  correct  in  supposing    that  |  lovers  of  order  were  shouting,   hissings, 

and  adopting  every  other  means  of  creat* 
ing  a  tumult  He  heard  the  conversa* 
tiou  of  some  of  those  who  were  near  him» 
and  it  ren  on  the  impossibility  of  delibera<P 
ation  at  a  piiblic  meeting,  and  on  the  pro- 
bability that  that  would  be  the  last  pubfr 
lie  meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis^ 
and  on  similar  topics.  There  was  every 
appearance  of  a  combination  to  create 
dnorder.  The  hon.  baronet's  appearance 
was  a  signal  for  disorder ;  and  be  was  not 
heard  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  which  his  friends  made.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  baronet  express 
a  doubt  whether  the  resolutions  were  car* 
ried.  He  was  quite  satisfied,  that 
they  were  carried,  by  a  majority  of  three 
to  two.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  to  be 
printed. 


such  was  the  the  case,  when  he  saw,  that 
bis  majesty  conld  hardly  change  post 
horses  in  any  town  in  England,  where  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers  had  not  created 
nfeding  which  rendered  it  difBcult  for 
him  to  pass  through  with  decency.  As  to 
the  question  of  lovalty,  the  feelings  ma- 
nifested by  all  classes  of  the  people  on 
the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  proved 
it  to  be  the  basest  calumny  to  say,  that 
the  present  feelings  of  the  country  were 
produced  by  any  other-  cause  than  by 
the  manner  in  which  hb  majesty  and 
the  royal  family  had  been  dragged 
through  the  dirt  by  the  noble  lord  and 
his  colleagues. 

^  Mr.  fFiluM  conld  not  exactly  agree 
cither  with  the  hon.  baronet  or  with  the 
bon»  member  for  Taunton.  He  denied 
the  declaration  of  the  former,  that  the 
hon.  mover  of  the  resolution  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  He  denied  the  assertion 
of  the  latter,  that  the  tumult  was  the 
result  of  any  combination  or  conspi- 
racy. He  did  not  believe  one  word  of. 
such  a  charge,  and  was  convinced  that 
it  was  utterly  unfounded.  The  Decla^ 
ration  had  not  been  put  forth  hs  the 
declaration  of  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  the  city  of  London,  but  only  as  the 
<<  undersigned"  merchants.  Ice.  He  ad- 
mitted, tbst  in  the  earlier  placards  that 
distinction  had  by  mistake  not  been 
made;  but  the  error  was  unintentional, 
and  was  corrected  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered.  He  wondered,  that  those 
honourable  gentlemen  who  had  charged 
the  individuals  signing  the  declaration 
with  being  influenced  by  any  but  the 
meat  open  and  honourable  motives,  had 


BrBACB  of  pRIVILEOC-^OMPLAlNt 

OP  AN  Address  published  in  the 
LoHDOM  Gazette.]  The  debate  was 
resumed  on  the  motion,  **  That  the  paper, 
intituled,  the  dutiful  and  loyal  addresa 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Langholme,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  which  was  pub* 
lished  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  2nd 
January  last,  contains  passages  in  mani* 
fest  breach  of  the  essential  privil^es  of 
this  House  of  Parliament.*'  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  nem»  am*  Afker  which, 
sir  John  Newport  moved,  ^'  That  a  ccmi^ 
munication  having  been  officially  made 
to  this  House,  that  the  insertion  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  aforementioned 
address  from  the  Presbyteiy  of  Lang^ 
holme  proceeded'  from  inadvertence  t* 
the  reprehensible  and  offensive  exprasr* 
sions  justiy  compluned  of,  this  House 
does  not  feel  itself  called  upon  to  take 
further  notice  of  the  siOie."    The  said 


not,  on  reading  their  names,  felt  a  kind- 
ness and  respect  which  would  hare  in-  I  rtsolotion  was  agreed  to. 
VOL.  IV.  i     Z 
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Supply — Bank  op  lafiLAMD.]  On 
the  motion  for  going  into  a  committeee  of 
Supply* 

Mr.  Grenfdl  wished  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  abnence 
of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  &nk  of  Ireland^ 
who,  N  he  understood,  had  refused  to  re- . 
ceive  the  coin  of  the  realm  as  deposits  ? 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  oo  what 
grounds  the  Bank  of  Ireland  did  this. 
In  local  districts,  bankers  might .  do  it 
with  a  view  to  discountenance  the  circu- 
lation of  any  thing  but  their  own  notes. 
'"Whatever  the  ground  might  be,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  take  some  notice  of  it,  as  it 
contravened  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
currency. 

*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  not  enabled  to  give  any  information 
on  this  subject.  The  non.  member  would 
be  aware,  that  no  one  could  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  coin  of  the  realm  in  payment. 
He  did  not  know  what  difference  there 
could  be  between  payments  and  deposits. 
He  was  rather  surprised  at  the  statement, 
as  bankers  never  refused  money. 
'  Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  payment, 
which  was  the  discharge  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, and  deposit,  which  was  the  intrustmg 
of  money-  voluntarily  received,  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Of  course,  the  Bank  of  Ire^ 
land  could  not  refuse  money  in  payment, 
but  in  deposit  they  might.  Since  the 
•union  of  the  Treasuries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  was  the  business  of  the  Chancellor 
4>f  the  Exchequer,  and  not  of  the  Secre- 
<tary  for  Ireland,  to  be  prepared  with  infor- 
mation PQ  these  subjects.  It  was  the 
more  important,  that  this  separation  shoul  d 
be  attended  to,  as  there  was  nothing  more 
mischievous  to  the  finances  of  Ireland 
than  the  interference  of  the  castle  govern- 
'ment. 

^j  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  no  part  of  his  official  duty  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns,  either 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  that  of  England. 
Those  bodies  were  responsible  to  the  laws, 
•not  to  a  minister.  He  had  of  course  often 
occasion  to  correspond  with  boUi  those 
-banks. 

Sir  H.  Famell  said,  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  not  the  power  to  refuse  payment  in 
sovereigns,  bat  they  refused  to  discount  for 
those  merchants  who  paid  their  bills  in 


sovereigns,  and  they  discountenanced  the 
importers  of  gold  coin.  As  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  enjoy^  a  monopoly,  they  should 
be  the  last  to  interfere  with  the  intention* 
of  parliament.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Excneqner  seemed  to  speak  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  as  of  a  private  banking  com- 
pany. But,  as  it  was  a  bank  of  deposit 
for  the  government,  and  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly by  charter,  it  was  impossible  to  sub- 
mit to  that  doctrine,  The  bank  had, 
during  the  late  general  distress,  refused 
to  make  issues  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  The  general  opi- 
nion in  1  reland  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
bank  had  not  been  what  it  should  be; 
and  he  was  so  far  impressed  with  it,  that 
he  should  probably  bring  the  subject 
before  the  House.  His  opinion  was,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Ireland  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should 
be  taken  away,  as  there  wonld  be  estab- 
lished in  its  stead  numerous  chartered 
banks  or  banking  companies  as  in  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  Irving  said,  the  report,  that  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  had  refused  the  current 
coin  pf  the  realm  as  deposit  had  excited 
his  surprise.  The  present  situation  of 
Ireland  was,  th:«t  there  was  no  circulation 
but  that  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
He  could  easily  believe,  that  it  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  private  interests  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  issue  their  notes 
upon  deposits  of  gold;  but  he  thought 
the  bank,  when  it  considered  the  situation 
of  Ireland^  .were  bound  to  take  a  more 
enlarged  .view  of  the  question.  He  cer- 
tainly disapproved  of  the  conduct  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
towards  those  who  imported  and  paid  in 
gold  coin.  He  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  question  to  the  Cn&u- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of 
the  issues  of  Exchequer  bills  under  the 
late  act.  If  he  was  riahtly  informed,  the 
commissioner  under  that  act  felt  so  re* 
strained  by  the  terms  of  the  enactment, 
that,  great  as  was  the  pressure  in  Ireland, 
the  country  had  been  almost  entirely  shut 
out  from  the  advantages  intended  by  the 
legislature.  In  the  drawing  up  of  that 
bill  there  had  been  the  most  culpable  neg- 
lect. 

Mr.  Baring  contended,  that  govern- 
ment were  bound  to  watch  over  the  pit^ 
ceedings  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  indeed  said, 
that  it  was  a  private  corporatipn^  over 
which  the  ItLW,  not  the  goveromenti  had 
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alone  control;  but  the  bank  had  been 
incorporated  for  public  purposes,  and 
if  it  failed  to  promote  the  objects  intended, 
then  its  incorporation  should  be  reviewed. 
Private  banks  mieht  refuse  to  take  depo- 
sits,  but  neither  the  banks  of  Ireland  nor 
England  could  properly  decline  receiving 
them.  The  latter  were  bound  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  of  the  country.  The 
real  business  of  the  bank  ought  to  be  to 
receive  as  much  coin  as  it  could,  and 
issue  as  many  notes*  If  however,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  took  a  different  course, 
and  meant  to  set  their  face  against  the 


Ireland,  to  remedy  an  evil  arising  out  o{ 

the  dehciency  of   circulation  from  the 

failures  in  the  south.    If  the  Bank  of 

Ireland  had  filled  the  void  so  occasioned^ 

as  it  was  their  dutv  to  have  done,  the 

evil  would  have  been  avoided.    He  was 

still  of  opinion,  that  the  system  established 

with  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  two 

or  three  years  ago,  ought  to  be  perpetuated. 

If  the  Bank  contemplated  paying  in  gold 

coin  in  1823,  as  they  were  now  bylaw 

required,  they  must  purchase  a  quantity 

of   gold  for  that  purpose;  and  to  this 

cause  was  to  be  attributed  the  present 

metallic  circulation  of  the  country,  then  j  disproportion  between  the  price  of  sold 

the  legislature  was  bound  to  interfere,    and  silver.    He  hoped,  that  bis  right  non 

and  prevent  the  intention  of  parliament 


from  being  frustrated.  With  respect  to 
the  return  to  cash  payments,  upon  which 
so  much  stre^  had  been  laid,  he  did  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  it  as  others 
did.  His  desire  was  rather  to  see  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country  regulated  upon 
the  standard  of  paying  lai^e  sums  in 
bullion,  according  to  the  plan  of  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ricardo).  That  course  he 
thought  better  calculated  than  any  other 
■to  relieve  a  part  of  the  pressure  which  was 
so  sensibly  felt  throughout  the  country. 
When  he  gave  this  opinion,  he  begged 
not  to  be  understood  as  having  a  wish  to 
thwart  the  return  to  payments  in  coin, 
although  he  feared  that  some  of  the  pre- 
sent evils  were  attributable  to  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  that  purpose. 
His  only  reason  for  not  proposing  some- 
thing for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  his  view  of  the  subject, 
was,  that  he  awaited  the  result  of  the  mea- 
sures now  in  progress  for  preventing  bank 
for^ries; 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
be  would  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
It  was  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  prin- 
ciple that  bank  could  have  refused  to 
accept  of  gold  coin.  With  a  view  to 
preparing  for  cash  payments,  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  than  deposits 
in  gold,  for  which  the  bank  might  issue 
their  paper.  The  extent  of  issues  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  late  act,  had 
certainly  fallen  short  of  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  and  did  not  exceed 
100,000/. 

Mr.  Ricardo  observed,  that  paper  in 
Ireland  having  become  at  a  premium 
above  the  price  of  gold  coin,  persons 
.bad  been  under,  the  necessity  of  incurring 
the  expense  of  conveying  gold  coin  to 


friend  would  be  of  opinion  ,that  the  system 
now  existing  ought  to  be  permanent,  and 
that  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  that 
purpose. 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 

Sir  George  Warrender  addressed  the 
committee  on  thesubject  of  the  supplies  for 
the  Navy  for  the  present  year.  He  stated, 
that  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
naval  expenditure  had  taken  place,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  1,000 
seamen,  and  partly  owing  to  the  diminish-* 
ed  price  of  provisions.^  This  diminution, 
however,  was  not  intended  to  affect  the 
exertions  which  were  making  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  of  science  in  this  branch 
of  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
The  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  22,000  men  be  employed  for  the 
Sea  Service,  for  13  lunar  months,  from 
1st.  Jan.  1821,  including  8,000  royal 
marines.'* 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  vote  proposed  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  as  it  was  his  fixed  determination 
not  to  vote  for  a  single  farthing  of  the 
public  money,  before  the  estimates  of  the 
service  for' which  it  was  to  be  employed,^ 
were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Sir.  G.  Warrender  said,  that  the  boo* 
member,  had  mistaken  the  nature  of  his 
motion.  It  was  not  at  all  connected  with 
the  general  estimates  of  the  navy,  which 
were  always  in  the  hands  of  members  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  the  resolutions 
founded  on  them  were  moved.  The  votes 
proposed  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
always  related  to  the  fleet  afloat,  and  had 
no  connection  with  either  the  raising  or 
reducing  the  existing  strength  of  tlje  navy* 
The  votes  which  he  held  in  his  hand  related 
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solely  to  the  fleet  afloat.  It  never  was 
the  cQfitom  to  present  any  estimates  of 
them.  Tbejr  were*  made  in  consequence 
of  an  order  m  council,  enabling  the  king 
to  maintain  the  fleet  afloat ;  and,  unless 
the  hon.  member  meant  to  depart  from 
all  parliamentary  usage  from  time  imme- 
tnorial,  he  would  not  object  to  his  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cretvetf  said,  that  this  having 
been  the  practice  of  the  House  from 
time  immemorial  was  the  reason  of  all 
their  distresses.  It  was  time,  that  they 
shoo  Id  change  their  manners.  He  then 
moved,  that  the  committee  report  progress, 
and  abk  leave  to  sit  again.  In  tliis  man- 
ner he  should  treat  every  resolution  pro- 
posed in  any  Committee  of  Supply  in 
which  the  estimates  of  the  money  were 
not'  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  the  great  objections  he 
entertained  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  country,  and  the  augmentation 
of  the  military.  The  increase  of  the  corps 
<)f  marines  to  the  amount  of  8,000  never 
could  obtain  his  consent  at  a  time  when 
our  military -establishment  was  so  great 
as  it  was.  Still  less  could  he  counte- 
nance  the  reduction  of  our  whole  naval 
force  down  tothenumber  of  14,000  seamen 
only.  What  means  could  they  employ 
to  man  a  fleet  of  any  magnitude  in  case 
of  emergency,  if  they  went  on  annually 
decreasing  this  valuable  body  of  men  ? 
It  was  most  injurious  to  the  mterests  of 
the  navy.  He  would  never  consent  to  vote 
any  monoy  for  this  service,  until  he  saw 
a  disposition  to  reduce  the  useless  and  ex- 
travagant civil  establishments.  Before  he 
voted  any  money,  he  must  see  if  it 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
commissioners  of  dock-yards  and -other 
places  where  they  were  equally  unneces- 
sary. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  trusted  the  House 
would  not  be  led  away  by  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
increase  of  marines,  when  they  knew,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  all  persons  con* 
nected  with  the  navy,  and  he  believed  of 
all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
except  the  hon.  member  himself,  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic service  to  increase  the  corps  of  Royal 
MaViues. 

Mr.  Betmet  would  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  increase  of  marines.  That 
would  be  a  good  question  when  the  esti- 
mates came  before  the  House.  But  he 
would  not  consent  to  vote  a  single  shil- 
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litag  of  the  public  money  nnlcas  the  esti- 
mates were  placed  before  him  first.  It 
was  time,  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  public  should  be  directed  to 
what  was  going  on  in  committees  of  sup* 
ply.  It  was  time  that  an  end  should  be 
put  to  those  farces ;  and  in  order  to  ex* 
pedite  that  end,  he  would  not  consent  to 
a  single  vote  in  the  dark,  if  the  con- 
sequence should  be,  that  the  session  lasted 
till  October.  The  country  should  no 
longer,  with  his  consent,  be  pillaged  in 
this  manner. 

The  Cktmeellar  of  the  Exekeqtier  ex« 
pressed  his  surprise  at  the  couYse  which 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  thought  fit  to 
take.  There  scarcely  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  course  of  public  business  was 
attempted  to  be  obstructed  by  such 
means.  Let  gentlemen  refer  to  the  joumalt 
for  jears  back,  and  they  would  find,  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  practice  of 
parliament  had  been,  to  grant  these  preli* 
minary  notes  without  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Martyat  said,  that  the  question 
appeared  to  him  to  be,  whether  the  nsnral 
forces  of  the  country  at  present  in  actual 
employment  were  to  be  maintained  or 
not.  The  supply  now  asked  vras  for 
men  actually  in  service.  According  to  all 
former  practice  of  parliament  they  were 
bound  to  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
seamen  in  actual  service. 

Mr.  Bewnet  explained,  that  he  would 
willingly  consent  to  a  vote  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  those  seamen  for  a  month. 
But  it  was  demanded,  in  this  vote,  for  a 
whole  year,  and  it  was  to  that  he  objected, 
before  the  House  possessed  the  means  of 
judging  how  far  it  might  be  expedient 
or  necessary  to  keep  up  tnis  force. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  could  not  suppress  the 
surprise  which  he  had  felt  at  the  difierent 
arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by 
those  who  were  adverse  to  the  original 
motion.  The  argument  of  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  had  gone  principally 
upon  the  ground  of  economy,  and  the 
non-production  of  the  navy  estimates; 
but  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  so 
far  from  proceeding  on  a  similar  ground, 
seemed  disposed  to  complain,  that  a  suffi« 
cient  number  of  seamen  were  not  voted 
and  consequently,  that  a  ereater  expense 
was  not  incurred.  After  the  present  vote 
was  disposed  of,  the  question  would  then 
come  before  the  House  as  to  the  sum  ne* 
cessary  for  the  provisions  and  the  wages 
of  that  number  of  men.  It  would  rea- 
dily occur  to  them^  that  from  tfa^  great 
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dimiQution  in  the  price  of  provisioDSy  a 
GODsiderable  reduction  of  expense  woald 
take  place  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  no  dif- 
ference existed  between  his  own  argument 
and  those  of  his  friends*  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman near  him  had  called  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nary  estimates ;  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  had  done  the 
same,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume]  had  also  pur- 
sued the  same  course  of  argument  in 
wishing  to  see  how  iar  the  redaction  in 
the  ciril  establishments  corresponded  with 
the  one  now  proposed.  When  he  was 
told,  that  the  present  motion  should  pass 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  would  tell  the 
House,  that  that  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
supply  required  was  to  pay  off  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  year.  But  the  motion 
was  an  anticipating  messure,  and  referred 
to  the  ensuine  year.  He  contended  that 
our  sailors  had  been  neglected.  We  had 
ships  enough,  and  marines  could  easily 
be  procurra,  but  we  had  not  seamen 
enough  even  to  form  the  germ  of  an  ar- 
mament. 

Admiral  Harvey  expressed  his  opinion 
•f  the  great  use  of  a  marine  force.  On 
that  subject  he  concurred  in  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  most  officers  in 
the  service.  To  prepare  a  proper  corps 
of  marines  required  great  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  for  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose, 
that  a  marine  could  do  his  duty  unless  he 
bad  previously  been  accustomed  to  proper 
discipline.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
House  to  consider,  that  the  navy  had  now 
arrived  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  marine  force  ought 
of  course  to  take  place. 

Sir  G,  Coekbum  expressed  his  regret, 
that  more  professional  men  were  not  pre* 
sent.  Had  they  been  present  the  House 
would  be  satisfied,  that  the  number  of 
marines  voted  was  not  larger  than  re- 
quired. It  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
sailors  were  provided  by  the  commercial 
navy  of  the  country.  It  was  true,  that  a 
disinclination  existed  to  serve  in  the  navy 
when  a  merchant  service  was  open;  but 
still,  whoi  merchant  vessels  could  not  be 
obtained,  sailors  would  readily  enter  into 
the  navjT.  Now  it  had  been  found,  that 
the  service  of  1,000  men  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  he,  in  common  with  his 
colleagues,  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  recom- 
mend a  measure  by  which  the  public  ex* 
pcnditare  had  been  lesiened*    If  the 
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House  should  resolve  to  keep  them  in  the 
service  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them,  thev  would  of  course  come  to  that 
determination ;  but,  ,as  their  services  were 
useless  in  the  navy,  it  was  certainly  the 
duty  of  those,  under  whose  department 
the  business  came>  to  recommend  their 
dismissal. 

Sir  F*  Ommaney  entirely  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  keeping  up  an  adequate 
corps  of  marines. 

Mr.  Tremayne  was  anxious  to  take  that 
opportunity,  before  the  estimates  were 
produced,  of  impressing  upon  govern- 
ment,  the  necessity  of  turning  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
navy,  which  he  thought  were  capable  of 
great  reduction. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  a  considerable  reduc* 
tion  was  contemplated  in  the  civil  esta- 
blishment. He  could  not  suffer  that  oc- 
casion to  pass  without  again  referring  to 
the  misapprehension  under  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  laboured.  He  was 
well  aware,  that  that  gentleman  had 
no  intention  to  misrepresent  facts,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  complaining  of  his  want 
of  accuracy,  because  the  unavoidable  in- 
ference which  would  be  drawn  by  the 
public  would  be,  that  the  House  neg- 
lected the  interests  of  the  navy.  Every 
one  knew*  that  our  armaments  were  sup- 
plied from  our  commercial  navy,  and 
that  at  no  former  period  was  that  source 
so  plaitiful.  It  was  that  reason  to  which 
the  economy  prevalent  in  that  branch  of 
the  service  was  to  be  attributed.  He 
believed,  if  any  circumstances  should 
occur  to  require  extraordinary  exertions^ 
that  in  a  very  short  time  a  fleet  of  20  sail 
of  the  line  mi^ht  be  manned  chiefly  from 
the  source  which  he  had  mentioned.  The 
case  was  different  with  respect  to  marines. 
All  the  naval  officers  in  the  House  knew 
the  use  of  that  body  of  men,  and  they 
knew  also,  that  an  effective  corps  was  not 
raised  without  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  House  had 
scarcel  V  ever  come  to  a  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  a  regret  being  expressed*  that 
more  marines  were  not  raised.  He  thought 
them  a  most  useful  and  necessary  body. 
They  had  always  distinguished  themselves 
in  every  war ;  and  he  highly  approved  of 
the  augmentation. 

Mr.  Forbes  comphuned  of  the  reductions 
which  had  been  made  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  country,  and  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  that  breach  of  the 
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service  seemed  to  be  treated.  For  his 
omn  part  he  woold  rather  eet^  a  reduction 
of  5,000  men  iu  the  army  than  l»000  in 
the  navy.  He  had  reason  to  know,  that 
the  commercial  navy  of  the  country  was 
by  no  means  so  well  supplied  with  seamen 
as  had  been  repTeseuted  that  night ;  and, 
therefore,  greater  difficulty  than  wa6  ap- 
prehended might  be  experienced  in  man* 
ningan  armament,  if  thai  should  become 
necessary*  The  seamen  of  the  navy  had 
been  thrown  ashore  at  the  close  of  the 
kte  war,  destitute  of  every  means  of 
tubsistence,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
stroll  in  want  about  the  streets,  or  to  ba- 
nish themselves  to  America  or  any  other 
foreign  country  that  would  afford  them 
protection  and  employment. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  that  so  far  from 
the  sailors  bang  thrown  on  the  country  at 
the  peace,  35,000  of  them  were  pensioned, 
and  l,175^mid8hipmen  had  been  promoted 
as  a  just  reward  for  their  services  after  a 
long  war. 

Mr.  Gladitone  was  able  to  state,  as  a 
ship-owner,  that  in  his  opinion  there  was 
at  present  no  want  of  seamen.  No  rise 
had  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
that  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  test  that 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  sailors.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinionr  that  our  commercial 
navy  was  at  present  greater  than  it  had 
been  at  any  former  period.  The  trade  to 
the  Brazils  had  opened  a  new  avenue  for 
commerce,  and  the  private  trade  to  India 
was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Dr.  Lushingtan  thought,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  swerved  widely  from  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  His  hon.  friend  had  ob- 
t'ected  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  he 
lad  no  estimate  to  direct  nis  judgment, 
and  in  the  propriety  of  that  objection  he 
fully  concurred.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
aaid,  that  for  many  years  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  vote  a  sum  for  the  expenses  of 
a  certain  number  of  seamen  on  the  word 
of  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and,  if  so, 
he  thought  it  a  practice  "  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  It 
was  certainly  advisable,  that  some  better 
mode  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  a  greater  stock  of 
knowledge  before  they  came  to  a  vote. 
There  wa^  another  subject  connected  with 
the  present  vote  which  he  could  not  pass 
over  in  silence.  It  was  ^evous  to  reflect, 
that  the  government,  m  the  event  of  a 
war»  would  have  to  man  the  navy  through 
the  medium  of  imprewment^i-would  have 
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to  take  so  large  a  number  of  men  from 
their  wives  and  families,  and  force  them 
into  the  naval  service.  Nothing  but  an 
overruling  necessity  could  warrant  a  prac- 
tice BO  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  so 
incompatible  with  liberty.  It  should  not 
be  looked  to  us  an  established  and  con* 
stitutional  usage ;  and  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  attempt  to  de- 
vise a  plan  by  which  this  practice  might 
be  abolished,  and  some  other,  more  hu« 
mane  and  constitutional,  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  He  had  himself 
known  cases  in  which  seamen  returning 
from  the  East  Indies,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  had  been  seized  and  sent  off  to 
the  West  Indies,  without  being  allowed 
to  see  their  families  and  settle  their  affairs. 
No  contideration  of  money  should  weigh 
with  a  great  and  generous  nation,  to  in- 
duce its  acquiescence  in  such  a  horrid 
system.  Protection  was  what  the  country 
wanted,  in  the  employment  of  its  navy, 
or  any  other  warlike  force,  and  any  sum 
of  money  should  be  paid  for  that  pro* 
tection,  in  procuring  men,  rather  than 
tolerate  impressment.  The  system  was, 
indeed,  so  odious  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  its  first  proposition,  by  Sir 
George  Wa^er,  in  1731,  that  the  clanse 
respecting  it  was  rejected.  He  was  per- 
suaded, that  any  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  should  set  aside  that  system,  or 
provide  some  substitute  for  it,  would 
acquire  immortal  honour. 

Sir.  G.  Cockbum  said,  that  all  were 
agreed  as  to  the  evils  of  impressment,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  but  under 
the  pressure  of  an  overruling  necessity. 
To  reduce  that  necessity,  the  Admiralty 
had  done  all  that  was  in  its  power ;  for, 
with  the  assistance  of  that  House,  pensions 
had  been  ^nted  to  35,000  seamen  upon 
the  condition  of  their  return  to  the  service 
when  culled  upon.  But,  if  more  men 
should  be  required,  and  the  seamen  en- 
gaged in  the  commercial  service  would 
not  voluntarily  enter  into  our  ships  of  war, 
they  must  betaken  ;  for,  otherwise,  what 
would  become  of  our  fleets  ?  Those  fleets 
were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, and  therefore  there  was  a  pretty 
good  understanding  between  comm^ial 
men  and  the  Admiralty  upon  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  allegation,  that  many 
seamen  were  seen  nearly  starving  in  the 
streets  of  London  upon  the  termination 
of  the  war,  he  was  convinced  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  many  were  seen 
starving  ill  seamen's  jackets ;  for  the' fact 
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wa8»  thai  out  of  a  namber  received  in  the  i  the  sums  voted  were  to  be  applied.    He 
shipB  provided  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  I  himselfy    although  there  had  been  five 


relief  of  those  persons,  several  were  found 
never  to  have  been  in  the  navy. 

Dr.  LuskingtOH  disclaimed  the  inten-* 
tiou  of  arraigning  any  set  of  men  for  act- 
ing upon  an  old  practice.  But  he  hoped, 
that  as  we  were  likely  to  have  many  years 
of  peace,  that  an  endeavour  would  be  made 
to  devise  some  plan  for  getting  rid  of  a 
practice  so  abhorrent  to  humamty. 

Mr.    Creevey  replied.    He  said,  that 
the  question  before  the  committee  was,  to 
vote  22,000  men,  including  8,000  ma- 
rines, for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
Now  if  that  number  was  voted,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  food  and  raiment 
for  them.     He  therefore  wished  to  do 
nothing  in  the- dark,  and  asked  for  the 
papers  which  would  explain  the  necessity 
of  having  so  many  men,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  money  to  be  granted  would 
be  expended.    But,  it  was  said,  that  this 
was  a  novel  proceeding,  and  ought  not 
to  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  com- 
mittee.   New  or  old  practice,  it  was  one 
which,  as  the  House  of  Commons  dis- 
tributed the  public  money,  it  ought  to 
put  into  effect.     If  the  hoo.  members 
opposite  would  not  agree  to  his  amend- 
ment, he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  divide 
the  committee  on  every  resolution  pro- 
posed to  it  relative  to  the  vote  of  seamen. 
Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw* 
Not  less  than  five  divisions  took  place  on 
the  separate  resolutions  for  the  vote  of 
seamen ;  for  victualling  them  ;  for  cloth- 
ing them ;  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
ships,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  ord- 
nance  for  their  use.     The  number  of 
members  who  voted  on  each  division,  was 
.—For  the  amendment  on  each  resolution, 
11 ;  Asainst  it  41 :  Majority,  30. 
The  House  having  resumed, 
Mr.  Creevey  said,    he  had  remarked 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  if  a  real  farce 
were  wanted,  recommend  him  to  a  com- 
mittee of  supply !    He  had   to   inform 


motions,  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in 
the  moon  what  was  the  object  of  any  one 
of  them.  He  had  made  an  effort  to  know 
what  the  money  was  voted  for  before  it 
was  granted,  but  he  had  been  overpowered 
by  numbers.  It  was  his  intention  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
measure,  which  would  provide  another 
and  a  different  course  of  proceeding.  If 
the  people  of  England  would  look  on 
and  see  their  property  disposed  of  as  it 
was  accustomed  to  be,  they  deserved  any 
thing  that  might  befel  them.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  they  would  not,  and  that 
the  table  would  be  deluged  with  petitions 
and  demands,  until  such  a  system  was 
eradicated  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  he  had  been 
at  a  loss,  until  that  moment,  to  know 
upon  what  gpround  the  hon.  member  had 
been  occupying  the  time  of  the  House 
for  the  last  hour.  The  plan  which  he  had 
adopted  was  not  new,  for  abont  twenty 
years  ago,  two  members  of  that  House 
were  in  the  constant  practice  of  making 
similar  motions. 

Mr.  Betmet  thought  it  useless  for  the 
hon.  member  to  speak  when  so  few  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  therefore  moved, 
that  the  House  be  counted. 

The  Speaker  counted  the  House  and 
the  number  of  members  present  being 
only  26,  the  House  adjourned. 
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Monday f  February  5. 

Petition  from  Birmingham— Db- 
CLINBOF  TRADB.]  Earl  GfVwroBe,  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  the  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  traders  of  Birmingham.  This 
petition  had  been  agreed  to  at.  a  meeting 
held  in  August  last*  The  meeting  was 
most  numerous  and  respectable.  He  was 
sorry  to  find,  that  the  statements  it  con- 


tained  were  completely  at  variance  with 
the  Speaker,  tliat'^daring  his  absence  from    those  which  bad  been  conveyed  to  parlia- 


the  chair,  the  committee  had,  within  the 
last  20  minutes,  voted  away  sums  to  the 
amount  of  1,900,000/.  Now  there  were 
G50  members  of  that  House,  trustees  of 
the  public  money  ;  55  of  whom  only  had 
been  present  during  the  time  in  which 
.this  money  had  been  granted.  There  had 
been  five  divisions  and  the  majorities  by 
.which  it  was  voted  amounted  to  41,  in- 
cluding the  ministers.  There  was  not  one 
member  who  knew  the  purpose  to  which 


ment  from  authority,  and  which  had,  on 
thefirst  day  of  the  session,  been  re-asserted 
by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  relative  to 
the  improved  state  of  manufactures  and 
the  general  prospects  of  amelioration. 
To  that  general  improvement  Birming- 
ham certainly  was  an  exception.  The 
petition  stated,  that  the  master  manufac- 
turers of  Birmingham  could  not  employ 
thar  workmen  for  more  than  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  that  the  wages  not 
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baog  ralBcieDt  to  support  them,  they 
were  obliged  to  apply  for  BBBiitance  to  the 
pamfa*    The  remaining  facts  stated   in 
the  petition  were  of  the  most  distressing 
kind*    A  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  distress  existing  in  the 
town;  that  committee  was  divided  into 
sections,  each  of  which  investigated  the 
state  of  a  particular  district.    From  the 
information  thus  collected,  it  was  evident, 
that  a  diminished  consumption  had  taken 
place  in  Birmingham  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one*third. 
This  diminution  was  particularly  apparent 
in  butchers*  meat,  beer,  and  in  bread. 
And  even  this  diminished  consumption 
was  supported  chiefly  on  credit  and  by 
the  workmen  pledging  their  property. 
Mr.  Ryland,  who  had  canvassed  Hill-street 
district,  ascertained,  that  the  trade  of  the 
publicans  in  beer  had  diminished  one^ 
third.    Among  the  bakers  he  also  found 
a  great  ikllmg  off.    With  the  butchers 
the  complaint  was  still  greater.    Those 
who  formerly  bought  the  best  pieces  of 
meat  were  now  content  with  a  very  inferior 
kind.     What  was  before  considered  offal, 
or  sold  only  in  lots,  was  now  purchased 
by  persons  whom  nothing  but  distress 
would  have  driven  to  use  it.    The  grocers 
stated,  that  their  trade  was  gone.     The 
workmen  had  been  driven  to  pawn  their 
furniture  and  clothes  for  food.    Linen  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  spared  had  been 
pledged,  to  keep  up  appearances.    These 
were  facts  which  required  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  parliament.    If  the  inv^tigation 
had  been  carried  back  to  the  distance  of 
five  years,    their  lordships  might  have 
entertained  some  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tress had  not  been  occasioned  by  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  those  articles  which 
were  chiefly  in  request  during  the  war ; 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  in- 
quiry extended  no  further  than  to  the 
year  1816.    When  be  heard  the  noble 
earl,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  state, 
that  a  general  improvement  had  taken 
Dlace  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
lie  had  hoped,  that  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham had  participated  in  that  improve- 
ment.   He  thought  it  ri^ht,  therefore, 
before  he  presented  the  petition,  to  make 
some  inquiry  on  this  point.    The  result 
of  the  information  he  had  received  was, 
that  though  there  was  some  additional  de- 
mand, as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  some  increase  occasioned  by  some 
speculation    for    the    South    American 
market^  yet,  that  the  tnde  of  the  town 


was,  on  the  whole,  worse  than  it  had  been 
at  the  time  the  plet'rtion  was  signed.  Iron 
articles  had  undergone  a  depreciation  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent ;  brass  goods,  from 
5  to  15  per  cent.;  plated  goods  a  similar 
depreciation,  and  various  other  articles  A 
depreciation  of  20  per  cent.  He  was  fur- 
ther informed,  that  the  poor  rates  had 
greatly  increased,  and  that  that  increase 
was  occasioned  by  the  reduced  rate  of 
wages.  What  degree  of  improvement 
might  have  taken  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  he  did  not  know ;  but,  as 
to  its  being  general  he  could  not  but 
entertain  very  great  ^oubt.  It  had  been 
said,that  a  considerable  improvement  had 
been  experienced  in  Lancashire.  He  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  there  an  increase  of 
employment  and  wages,  which  rendered 
the  situation  of  the  workmen  in  the  cotton 
manufactories  in  that  county  better  than  it 
had  been  ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  assur- 
ed, that  the  improvement  in  the  state  of 
Lancashire  was  general ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  convinced,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  reduction  of  prices  a  consider^ki 
able  diminution  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  that  county. 
His  doubt  as  to  the  assertion  of  any  es« 
sential  improvement  rested  on  his  know^Ai 
ledge  of  the  general  distress  which  pre- 
vailed  through  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  agriculture ;  but> 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  was, 
that  any  appearance  of  increase  in  the 
trade  of  the  country  could  not  now  bb 
relied  on  as  evidence  of  prosperity ;  for 
foreign  commerce  had  assumed  an  aspect 
totally  different  from  that  which  it  wore 
in  former  times.  It  was  no  longer  founded 
on  a  regular  demand,  and  on  orders  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  but  upon  the  specu« 
lation  of  what  might  be  the  demand  of 
any  new  market  which  arose.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  state  of  thin^  was  ah 
extreordinaiy  excitement  at  one  time  antt 
an  extraordinary  depression  at  another* 
To  what  this  state  of  the  trade  of 
the  country  was  owing  was  a  qnev- 
tion  which  might  occasion  difference 
of  opinion,  but  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  that 
object  their  lordships*  most  serious  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  devoted.-*It  had  been 
stated,  on  a  former  occasion»  by  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  that  the  agricultural 
distress  Iwid  been  occasioned  by  an  in- 
creased prodnctiony  which  the  noUe  earl 
had  maintained  was  proved  by  the  diminit" 
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4ion  of  price.  Nov,  he  thoiild  very  maeh 
4oubty  that  incfeated  productioQ  was  the 
eaose  of  distress.  It  was  trae  there  had 
4>cen  two  favourable  harvests ;  bttt»  so  far 
from  iocreased  production  having  caused 
the  distress,  the  farmers,  from  partaking 
in  the  eeoeral  distress,  had  not  been  abfe 
to  cultivateso  well  or  so  extensively  as 
formerly.  It  followed,  therefore,  that 
-instead  of  an  increase,  there  was  great 
teason  to  fear  a  diminution  of  produc- 
■tion.  He  thought  the  main  cause  of  the 
distress  was  sufficiently  obvious.  By  the 
iast  Gazette  he  saw,  that  the  average  price 
t>f  com  was  between  54f .  aud  W«.  per 
^quarter,  which  was  something  less  than 
-79.  a  bushel.  Now,  with  the  taxes  with 
which  the  farmers  were  burdened,  how 
-could  they  be  able  to  cultivate  the  land  i 
Vhe  effect  of  the  excessive  taxation  was 
Mtin  manufactures,  agriculture,  com- 
meroe,  and  every  branch  of  industry. 
The  noble  earl  had  atfirst  maintained,  that 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  distress 
was  occasioned  by  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace;  and  next,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  American  market.  This 
last  cause  was  rather  singularly  brought 
forward  at  the  very  time  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  assigning  ano- 
ther and  a  far  more  probable  one  in  the 
House  of  CommoDs ;  namely,the  measures 
taken  fortheresumptionof  cash  payments. 
That  the  causes  were  various,  he  did  not 
doubt;  but  still  he  held  the  pressure  of 
taxation  to  be  the  principiJ,  aggravated 
as  it  was  by  the  present  embarrassed  state 
#f  the  finances.  The  difiiculties  of  ttte 
country,  he  was  aware  could  not  fail  to 
iiare  been  increased  by  a  vitiated  currency 
which  had  been  depredated  five  or  six 
per  cent,  and  by  the  endeavours  made  to 
restore  it  to  par.  That  endeavour  had 
had  all  the  effect  of  an  addttional  taxa^ 
tkm.— Haviug  said  thus  much,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  he  should  state,  why  he 
did  not  mean  to  move  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry^  In  diefirst  place,  the  state  of 
bis  health  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
constant  attendance  to  a  committee.  That 
was  a  labour  which  he  could  not  undergo, 
iMt  he  would  be  very  willing  to  attend  as 
iniich  as  he  possibly  could,  if  on  the  mo- 
tioiMif  any  #ther  nolsle  lord,  the  House 
thould  think  fit  to  appoint  a  committee^  He 
ai«Stalso«ottfcM,that  though  he  thought 
the  authority  oif  parliament  always  pro- 

Ehp  employed,   when  inauiries  of  this 
a  were  instituted;  yet  he  had  found 
Aoas  esperieiMe,   Hiat  very  little  good 


arose  lirom.  suoh  investigations,  uiilesa 
they  were  undertaken  under  the  sanctiou 
of  the  exisring  government.  If  he  wanted 
any  proof  of  this,  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was,  on  the  motion  of  hie 
noble  friend,  appointed  last  session  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  foreign  trade, 
would  be  sufficient.  After  much  eon- 
•ideration,  that  committee  made  a  repoit 
on  one  point  only ;  but,  he  apprdiended 
their  lordships  were  not  at  this  moment 
much  nearer  to  any  adjustment  on  that 
particular  point  than  they  were  last  set- 
sion ;  for  he  understood  it  was  now  thought 
necessary,  by  his  migesty's  ministers,  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 
another  committee,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  committee 
had  not  yet  been  appointed.  He  hoped, 
when  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
made,  Umt  the  ^vernment  would  then 
be  prepared  to  give  a  full  consideratioa 
to  the  general  distress  of  the  country* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpooi  said,  he  could  ^ 
have  no  objection  to  the  referring  of  the 
petition  to  the  committee,  for  the  re-afh- 
pointment  of  which  the  noble  marquia 
bad  g^ven  notice,  or  to  any  mode  in  which 
the  subject  could  be  fairly  brought  under 
discussion.  But  what  he  more  partici»- 
larly  rose  to  notice  was,  a  misapprehen* 
sion  which  the  noble  earl  had  made  re- 
•pecting  a  paragraph  in  the  Speech  deli- 
vered from  the  throne,  on  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  noble  earl  had  con- 
ceived, that  the  par^raph  was  so  worded 
as  to  imply,  that  a  general  improvement 
had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole 
country.  This  certainly  was  notthecase; 
the  words  of  the  Spee^  were—-*'  that 
a  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  half-year,  in  several 
of  the  roost  important  bmnches  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures.'*  Afler^ 
wards,  referring  to  the  state  of  the  coun* 
try,  it  was  stated  **  that  in  many  of  the 
manufiictnriitg  districts  the  distresses 
which  prevailed  at  ^he  commencement  of 
the  last  session  have  greatly  abated.** 
There  was  not,  therefore?,  iu  the  wording 
of  the  Speech— and  he  was  equally  con- 
fident in  what  he  had  stated  OB  the  tirst 
day  of  the  session— any  assertion  of  a 
genend  impiioyement  throughout  the 
couutry,  nor  had  he  ever  maintained,  that 
very  censidemble  distress  did  not  affeet 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests. With  regard  tio  Birmingham  and 
theaurrounding  districts,  he  was  awate^ 
thi^  from  whatever  cause  it  mght  pvis- 
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rctodi  there  wai  •  great  depreciatioo  of 
prices,  and*  coMequeatly  considerable 
embarrassment*  But  as  to  that  important 
branch  of  trade,  the  cotton  manufactures 
he  would  repeat,  that  both  in  Lancashire 
and  in  several  districts  of  Scotland,  a  very 
considerableimprovementhad  taken  place. 
The  LQiprovement  in  Lancashire  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  county.  He  could  state  upon 
good  authority,  that  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  Liverpool  had  partaken  in  the 
general  amelioration. — ^As  to  the  question 
of  agricultural  distress,  he  was  prepared 
to  discuss  it  whenever  it  should  be  brought 
forward;  but,  he  wished  to  guard  him- 
^self  against  the  suspicion,  that  he  admit* 
ted  any  one  particular  cause  as  the  origin 
of  that  distress.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  convinced,  that  there  must  be  many 
conspiring  causes.  And  here  he  wished 
to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  him  on  the  first  day  of 
theaession.  He  had  undoubtedly  said, 
thfatbe  considered  our  increased  produc* 
tion  to  be  one  cause  of  the  existing  agri- 
cultural distress.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
quite  evident,  that  there  had  within  these 
eight  years  been  a  great  increase  in  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  appeared,  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  for  these  forty  years 
the  country  had  been  two  .years  without 
the  introduction  of  any  foreign  wheat. 
Theve  had  in  fact  been  no  importation 
since  February,  1819.  He  knew  that 
this  fact  had  been  doubted,  and  that  it 
had  been  supposed,  that  the  foreign  corn 
which  was  warehoused  had  found  its  way 
into  the  market.  Had  such  been  the  case, 
his  argument  would  fall  to  the  ground; 
but  a  venr  strict  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject had  been  made,  conducted  by  per- 
sons who  were  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  the  abuse;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  pains  were  taken  to  detect  any 
abuse,  they  were  at  last  convinced,  that 
none  of  the  warehoused  corn  had  been 
consumed  in  the  country.  Relying  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  investigation,  he  was 
entitled  to  say,  that .  their  lordships  had 
before  them  the  iact  of  the  country 
having  now  been  two  years  without  anj 
importation  of  foreign  corn;  -and  this 
fiiet  he > held  to  be  a  strong  presumption 
of' the  increased  production  of  com  in 
the  country.  There  had  been,  he  believed, 
an  increased  importation  from  Ireland; 
but  the  improved  ctiltivatiou  of  that 
country,  whatever  partial  disadvantages 
it  fliight  bt  atttoded  with>  eould  not  but 
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be  regarded  as  a  benefit  to  the  empire  in 
general.  It  was  possible,  that  the  dimi^ 
nished  production  which  the  noble  eaxl 
apprehended,  might  be  the  means  of  cor- 
recting the  evil ;  for  he  believed,  that  the 
great  quantity  of  inferior  land  which  had 
been  forced  into  cultivation,  when  prices 
were  high  during  the  war,  was  one  of  Uie 
causes  of  the  present  distress.  He  was 
readj  to  admit,  that  a  share  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  might  also  be 
owing  to  taxation ;  but,  in  what  degree 
taxation  operated  he  could  not  then  un- 
dertake to  say,  though  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  its  effect  had  been  much  over- 
rated. Thdr  lordships  would  recollect, 
that  there  had  already  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  millions,  and  yet  that  reduc- 
tion had  not  removed  the  embarrassments 
complained  of.  That  the  measures  taken 
respecting  the  currency  of  the  country 
had  also,  in  some  degree,  contributed 
to  the  distress  he  should  not  dispute. 
That  they  would  have  such  an  effect 
was  one  of  the  arguments  used  at  the 
time  by  those  who  opposed  the  steps 
which  were  taken  for  a  return  to  cash 
payments.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  of  their  lordships,  that  a 
temporary  evil  was  to  be  endured,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  cur» 
rency  convertible  into  specie,  lliis  was 
not  to  be  done  without  encountering 
some  difficulty;  but,  that  its  influence 
was  as  extensive  as  some  persons  contended 
he  could  not  admit.  He  was,  as  he  had 
already  said,  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
noble  earl  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  submitted  in 
a  regular  shape ;  but,  their  lordships 
would  always  bear  in  mind  this  important 
principle,  that  in  a  question  of  this  kind, 
unless  they  could  clearly  see  their  way,  to 
l^slate  at  all  was  an  evil.  With  r^rd 
to  the  result  of  the  committee  on  the  tim«- 
ber  trade,  to  which  the  noble  earl  had  al- 
luded, he  would  only  say,  that  he  trusted 
the  session  would  not  go  over  without 
something  being  done  on  that  subject* 
As  the  matter  nowstood,  it  was  alcoge^ier 
a  question  of  duties,  but  one  which 
bore  rather  upon  regulation  than  upon  re- 
venue. 

The  Harquts  of  iMMdoum  thought 
himself  bound  to  notice  the  character » of 
this  petition.  From  the  ^bt  whieh  the 
country  owed  to  the  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict  from  which  it  came,  and  thc^  great 
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accuracy' of  the  statements  it  contained, 
he  thought  it  was  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention  ;  but  there  were  some  observa- 
tions in  it  which  called  upon  him  to  say  a'' 
few  words.  It  was  stated  by  the  peti- 
tioners, that  since  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  of  the  prevalence  of  na- 
tional distress,  no  measure  of  relief  had 
been  undertaken  by  parliament,  except 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  foreign 
trade*  Now  their  lordships  would  recollect, 
that  when  he,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ses- 
sion,moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee^to  consider  of  the  state  of  foreign  trade, 
he  stated,  that  he  did  not  conBne  his  mo- 
tion to  that  object,  because,  he  conceived 
it  the  only  one  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
into,  but,  because  he  conceived  that  re- 
medies could  best  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
isting distress,  if  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion were  directed  to  one  branch  of  the 
subject  at  a  time.  When  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  suggested  the  expediency  of 
referring  the  application  of  the  petitioners 
to  a  committee  similar  to  that  of  last  year, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  petitioners 
did  not  appear  to  pray  particularly  for 
any  thing  that  fell  within  the  inquiries  of 
such  a  committee.  They  did  not  expect 
relief  so  much  from  the  extension  of 
foreign  trade  as  from  an  improvement  in 
the  lK>me  market;  as  they  thought,  that 
the  circumstances  '  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  their  sufferings  and  cala- 
mities were  to  be  found  rather  in  the  re- 
duction of  home  consumption  than  in  the 
diminution  of  our  externtil  commerce. 
The  noble  earl  had  stated,  and  stated  truly, 
that  the  distresses  under  which  the  country 
•laboured,  were  not  spread  equally  over 
all  the  branches  of  its  industry,  and  that 
a  partial  alleviation  of  them  had  lately 
been  experienced  where  their  pressure  had 
previously  been  greatest.  This  he  was 
-willing  to  allow.  The  town  of  Birming- 
ham, with  which  the  petitioners  were  con- 
nected, had  experienced  no  relief,  but  in 
other  places  there  had  been  an  improve- 
ment in  trade*  The  cotton  trade  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  had  materially  im- 
*  proved.  He  had  certain  information,  that 
there  had,  in  Liverpool,  taken  place  of  late, 
a  great  revival  of  the  export  trade,  and, 
that  the  cotton  trade  in  particular  had  been 
restored-  to  something  like  comparative 
prosperity.  When  he  admitted  this  fact, 
he  begged,  however^  to  connect  it  with 
some  explanation.  Though  the  trade 
.had  been  revived,  and  capital  was  again 
Wought  into  activity » neither  the  merchant 


nor  the  manufacturer  could  realize  that 
profit  from  their  capital  which  they  did  in 
better  times.     Their  <  capital  was  again 
employed,  but  not  tosomuch  advsfita^ 
as  formerly.     A  beneficial  effect  w^s  pro- 
duced by  the  activity  which  was  eiK^Sted, 
but  that  effect  was  not  so  great  as  wheii 
the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  were 
greater.     If  capitalists  could  reafize  three, 
two  or  one  per  cent  on  their  <ca'pital,  it 
was  an  amelioration  of  a  state  of  thrng6 
when  no  capital  at  all  could  be  benefieialTy 
employed  ;  but,  profits  so  small  could  not 
indicate  a  flourishing  state  of  trade^    The 
noble  earl  had  ascribed  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  not  so  much 
to    diminished    consumption,    as  to  in^ 
creased  production ;  and  he  had  refeit^ 
for  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  to  the 
extended  cultivation  of  the  country,  under 
the  stimulus  of  war  prices  and  the  want  of 
importation  during  tne  last  two  years.  But,' 
if  this  were  the  case,  was  it  not  surprising,' 
that  that  effect  was  not  felt  earlier,  and' 
was  felt  all  at  once  ?     Was  it  not  inexplica^' 
ble,  on  his  hypothesis,  that  when  the  prices 
were  high,  the  production  of  the  country 
should  be  inadequate  to  its  consumption  ; 
and  that  when  they  had  fallen  for  yeaVs-^ 
when  the  stimulating  cause  had  ceased  to 
operate — there  should  immediately  cotih- 
mence  an  excess  of  production  over  the 
powers    of   consumption  ?   •  When  their 
lordships  considered  this  and  other  cii^ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  country-^when  they  looked  to  the 
statement  of  distresses  on  their  table,  and 
calculated  the  amount  and   pressure  of 
taxation — they  would  see  other  causes  for 
the  complaints  of  the  agricultural  interest 
than  excess  of  production:    th^y  would 
see  grounds  for  believing  in  a  diminished 
consumption;  but,  the  consumption  of 
the   people  was  not  only  diminished-— 
the  quality  of  their  food  was  deterio- 
rated.   The  taxes  had  driven  the  labour- 
ing and   poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  use  of  lower  articles  of  tialf*- 
sumption  than  they  were  formerly  accoa- 
tomed  to  enjoy.    Where  they  formerly 
lived  on  corq,  a  great  portion  of  them  now 
lived  on  potatoes.     Thus  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  grain  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, was,  by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  ma- 
terially diminished.      If  their  lordships 
were  to  follow  an  hypothesis,  in  account- 
ing for  the  distresses  of  the  agricuttunl 
interests,  they  should  form  one  that  was 
consistent  with  fact,  and  that  explained 
the  appearances  for  which  it  was  brooghi 
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to  tfeoootit.  Nothing  couid  be  more  no* 
•^tivfiwtory  thao  the  one  which  aMUined, 
that  the  country*  which  did  not  grow 
enough  for  its  own  coninniption  when 
prices  were  high,  should  all  at  once  grow 
too  much  wken  they  had  fttUen*— Now 
with  r^ard  to  the  propriety  of  referring 
the  petition  to  a  committee.  He  did  not 
think  with  the  petitioners,  that  much  be- 
nefit would  result  from  the  appointment  o^ 
spch  a  committee.  He  had  said,  that  the 
state  of  the  home  trade  was  more  import- 
ant to  the  petitioners  than  that  of  ouf  fo- 
reign trade ;  and  it  might  h%  supposed, 
that  as  an  inquir3f  had  last  year  been  di- 
rected into  the  means  of  ameiiorattng  the 
latter,  so  now  a  wise  policy  ironld  require 
mor^  strongly  an  investigation  into  the 
former.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  two  cases  that  whereas  our 
foreign  trade  might  be  benefitted  and  ex- 
tended by  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of 
cerUdn  restrictions  on  it,  and  the  removal 
of  them,  the  difficulties  that  pressed  upon 
our  home  consumption,  however  easily 
they  might  be  ascertained  bv  a  committee, 
could  not  be  removed.  A  committee  in 
the  latter  case  misht  discover  the  cause, 
but  could  not  Apply  the  remedy.  He  at- 
tributed oar  present  pressure  to  t)ie  cir- 
cumstance of  our  living  so  long  on  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  our  being  ob- 
liged now  to  confine  ourselves  to  its  re- 
vekiue.  This  cause,  which  applied  more 
or  less  to  all  other  countries  that  had  made 
similar  exertions,  was  aggravated  in  this 
.  ^y  ^  gi*^t  amount  of  taxation,  and  this 
again  was  aggravated  by  the  necessary 
and  too  long  ckferr^  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments. A  measure  which  could  only  be 
effected  by  principles  and  means  which, 
adding  to  a  taxation  already  existing  to 
an  amount  greater  than  in  any  other  conn* 
try  in  the  world,  cloftged  and  hampered 
all  the  means  wUch  the  country  possessed 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  new  state  of  things* 
If  he  was  right  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not 
to  a  committee  that  the  country  should 
look  for  a  remedy,  but  to  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  its  government  to  reduce  the 
public  expenditure  by  every  means  hi  itt 
disposal;  and,  above  all,  by  a  detenhina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  parliament  not  to  allow 
any  partial  interests,  however  powerful,  to 
interfere  with  thdse  broad  principles  of 
trade,  by  whichalone  new  commence  could 
be  create,  new  cftpital  callied  into  attton, 
and  those  impediments  removed,  which 
in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  put  a  check 
u>  commercial  prosperity.    Much  were 


it  to  be  desired,  that  thoae  great  sove« 
reigns  of  the  world,  assembled  at  Trop- 
pan  or  La^bach,  instead  of  devising 
plans  to  violate  the  independence  of 
nations,  and  establish  a  system  of  arbi« 
trary  despotism  on  the  continent,  should 
only  meet  to  remove  the  impolitic  restric-* 
tioos  still  fastened  on  European  com^ 
merce,  and  thus  do  more  to  effect  that 
which  they  professed  to  be  their  obiecti 
the  tranqllillicatioo  of  the  world,  whidi 
rested  on  the  prosperity  of  trade,  than  by 
any  military  menace  which  they  might 
adopt.  Much  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  great  object  might  be  accomplished 
by  toe  government  nf  this  country,  by 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  existing  on 
foreign  trade;  and  he  trusted  more  to 
their  ofibrts  and  to  the  suggestions  of  in* 
dividuals  to  promote  trade  at  home  and 
abroad,  than  to  the  labours  of  a  com« 
mittee.  Should,  however,  the  present 
petition  be  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Trade,  fur  from  opposing  the  in* 
quiry,  though  he  might  not  be  able  to 
take  an  active  part  in  it,  he  should  give  it 
his  most  sincere  support. 

Lord  CaUhorp^  could  state,  from  his 
personal  knowlrage,  that  the  individuals 
who  had  signed  the  present  petition  were 
incapable  of  putting  their  names  to  any 
fiicts  of  which  they  did  not  know  the 
reality.  He  could  not  help  hoping,  as 
far  as  the  foreign  trade  was  concerned, 
that  the  committ^  which  sat  last  year, 
i|nd  which  was  about  to  be  revived^  ilrould 
secure  to  the  country  all  attaiuable  ad- 
vantages. He  was  therefoi'e  glad  that  th^ 
noble  earl  who  had  presented  the  p^ition 
had  not  moved  for  a  new  cotnmittee, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  distracting 
the  labours  of  the  old.  Yet  he  felt  de- 
sirous, that  some  committee  of  the  naturfe 
proposed  by  the  petitioner^  should  be 
appointed  in  that  or  the  other  House,  He 
hoped,  that  the  public  wish,  expressed  bjr 
numberless  petitions,  would  induce  minis- 
ters to  sanction  the  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
existing  distress^  or  at  least  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  Were  the 
circumstances  #hich  afiected  AgHculturtaw 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


tIOUS&  Ot   COMtfONS. 

AgricultueaLDistbbm.]  llr.  CroocA 
begged  to  ask  th^  noble  km  opposite, 
whether  it  was  intentlcd  to  bring  for- 
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waidf  in  the  course  of  the  ManoDy  any 
motion  tending  to  alleviate,  or  remedtj 
the  uoparallel^  distresaes  which  weighed 
upon  the  agricolturel  intereBtt» 

Lord  CoMiiereaghBrnutTedhABhon*  friend, 
that  he  did  not  under-rate  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  relatire  to  which  he  had  put 
this  question*  His  hon.  friend's  question, 
however,  was  similar  to  one  that  had  al- 
ready been  put,  and  to  which  he  had  an* 
sw«red»  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  bring  forward 
any  specific  motion  on  the  subject.  A» 
he  had  then  stated,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  distresses  did  not  arise  from  the 
state  of  the  law,  in  which  case  a  specific 
remedy  might  easily  be  provided.  At  the 
some  time,  if  it  appeared,  that  it  would 
be  more  grateful  to  ttie  minds  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  House,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  the  evils,  he  would 
cheerfully  give  it  his  cordial  support.  He 
should,  however,  feel  it  his  duty,  before 
the  inquiry  was  gone  into,  to  make  him* 
self  clearly  understood,  as  otherwiee  much 
injury  niight  be  done  to  the  country  from 
their  going  into  the  committee  with  a  mis- 
underatanding  of  each  other's  intentions 
and  views.  It  would  be  most  requisite* 
that  the  country  should  understand,  that 
there  did  not  exist  any  reasonable  ezpec* 
tation  of  being  able  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  evils,  which  were  dependent  on  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  le^slature* 
When  the  motion  for  a  committee  was 
made,  he  should  explain  his  own  views  on 
the  subject,  and  the  guards  with  which  he 
should  desire  to  go  into  the  committee* 

Mr*  Goock  saMii  that  after  the  answer 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to,  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House  at  an  early 


Conduct  of  Mlmltfias  bblatitb 
TO  THE  Pnoennoiwot  aoainst  tbb 
QosBtt.]  The  Mahiuis  of  Twtistock 
said,  he  rose  in  pursuance  of  bift  aoika 
and  of  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  friends, 
to  move  a  resolution  es  pressi ve  of  the  sense 
of  that  House,  on  the  measures  which  had 
lately  emalated  from  his  majcaty's  govern* 
ment*  Never  had  he  felt  so  muth  tbe  want 
of  powers  to  embody  his  sentinMnt*  in  laiii* 
gniigei  and  his  fftrftct  iaoapaeity  to  do 
common  juMioe  to  the  ttibj^krt  which  he 
liad  presumed  to  biing  under  the  consi- 
demtion  of  the  Hons^  It  wasi  however* 
fortunate  for  him,  that  the  disettsaioM 
which  that  soli|eet  bad  Already  uadergbne 
in  the  House  and  througholtt  the  conattyf 


bed  rendered  it  so  plam  and  so  eompletely 
understood  by  the  people  at  large,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  but  a  resolutioii  of 
that  House,  expressive  of  the  strong  feel* 
ing  of  indignation  which  pervaded  the 
community  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  relative  to  tbe  late  proceedings 
against  the  Queen*'  When  he. recollected 
tbe  resolutions,  whieh,  o»  the  propositiofu 
of  the  hon.  member  lor  Bramber^  the 
House  had  adopted— ^when  he  remeoM 
bered,  that  the^r  had  declared,  that  Iba 
proceedings^  which  had  not  at  that  period 
commenced^  would  be  **  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire"— when 
he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  apprehensioni 
which  that  hon<  member  then  entertained^ 
and  the  hope  which  he  then  expressed* 
that  those  proceedings  might  turn  out  to 
be  unnecessary,  he  was  persuaded  the 
House  would  agree  with  him,  that  all  the 
fears  of  the  hon.  member  had  been  moitt 
than  verified*  The  dignity  of  the  Crown 
had  indeed  sufieted— *Sie  interests  of  tbe 
country  had  indeed  been  injured,  to  a  de* 
gree  greater  than  any  one  could  have  con* 
templated. 

In  the  observations  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  submit  to  the  House  on  the  pna- 
sent  occasion,  it  was  his  intention  to  ab» 
stain,  as  Ofiuch  as  possible,  from  alluding 
to  the  proceedings  wUch  had  taken  place 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
that  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  which,  into  whatever  society  h^ 
went,  he  heard  inv«riably>  unequivooallv, 
and  universally  condemned.  It  would 
now  be  seen,  how  far  the  feelings  of  that 
House  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
country  at  large*  It  would  now  be  seaiH 
whether  the  calculations  of  the  advocates 
of  parliamentary  refbrm  irere  fallilcious^  or 
whether  their  ofMaions  were  erounded  od 
facts.  He  would  uot  go  so  nr  back  into 
the  Buhgect  as  to  advert  to  the  best  dajrs 
of  our  now  unfortunate  Queen,  what 
ehe  was  secure  from  persecution,  or  if 
persecuted!  when  she  was  secure  of  a 
defender*  He  would  not  ctrntrast  the 
present  conduct  of  her  mijesty's  per^ 
sectttors  witb  their  conduct  in  the  davfe 
of  her  prosperity^  when  ahe  had  the 
happiness  of  csgoyittg  the  iMOtection  tt 
the  Grown*  All  those  circumstanoes  had 
lon^  been  bofeie  the  paUic,  aad  the  pub*^ 
lie  had  long  Jorased  a  very  strong  opinion 
upon  thenii^  Nm^  with  reference  to  Ihe 
act  of  staking  ker  snajeHy'a  aaaw  out  of 
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the  Litiirgy»  u  that  tabiect  had  already  |  of  conduct  having  been  pursued  by  you ; 
been  discussed  and  decided  upon  by  the  |  but,  if  yon  will  do  as  we  wish  you— if  yon 
House,  would  he  say  any  thing. that  might  |  will  consult  our  convenience,  by  staying 
weaken  the  eflfect  of  the  arguments  urged  \  abroad — we  will  give  you  60,000/.  a-year 
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by  those  with  whom  he  coincided  in  opi- 
nion on  the  question,  and  more  especially 
of  the  powerful  and  unanswerable  speech 
of  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wetherell)  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
He  would  just  observe,  however,  that 
as  he  had  always  understood  the  golden 
rule  of  justice  to  be,  that  when  a  doubt 
existed  in  any  case,  it  was  the  right  of  the 
accused  individual  to  have  the  bene6t  of 
that  doubt,  he  should  always  consider  the 
omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy as  a  pre-judgment,  which  was  not 
only  unjustifiably  cruel  towards  her  ma- 
jesty herself,  but  pregnant,  as  it  had 
aince  proved  to  be,  with  the  most  un- 
qualified mischiefs  to  the  country.  It 
was  a  measure  no  less  rash  and  impolitic 
than  it  was  unjust  and  illegal ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  decision  to  which  the  House 
had  come  upon  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend,  he  hailed  it  as  the  first  bright 
omen  of  that  reform  which  he  had  long 
been  convinced  must  sooner  or  later  take 
place.  He  sincerely  hoped,  that  he  shou  Id 
see  their  table  covered  with  petitions  for 
reform  from  every  parish  in  tne  kingdom, 
and  that  the  result  would  be,  such  a  change 
in  the  representation  as  might  make  the 
House  of  Commons  no  longer  the  obedient 
instrument  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
but  render  it  the  legitimate  and  invaria- 
ble organ  of  public  opinion. 

He  would  pass  on  to  the  next  manifesta- 
tion of  the  hostility  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  the  Queen.  He  meant  the 
production  of  the  ereen  bags.  He  would 
ask  the  noble  lord  opposite  and  his  col- 
leagues, whether,  when  they  laid  before 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  those  green 
bags,  filled  with  the  most  degrading  and 
obscene  charges  against  her  majesty,  they 
did  or  did  not  believe,  that  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  accusa- 
tion ?  If  they  did  not  believe,  that  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficient,  they  were  guilty  of 
little  less  than  treason  to  the  king,  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  the  country.  If  they  did 
believe,  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient, 
they  were,  if  possible,  still  more  guiltv: 
they  had  disre^rded  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  interests  of  the  public ;  for 
they  said  inefiect  to  the  Queen,<<  We  have 
in  our  possession,  proof  strong  as  holy 
writ,  of  a  degrading  intercourse  having 
aubsistedi  and  of  a  most  licentious  course 


of  the  monejT  ofthe  people  of  England, 
to  squander  in  a  manner  which  we  know 
will  bedishonourabletothe  British  Crown, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  British  nation."  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  country  had  seen  most  extraor^ 
dinary  and  disgusting  things.  It  had  seen 
the  public  accusers  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land sitting  in  judgment  upon  her;  it  had 
seen  those,  who  had  already  stigmatised  her 
as  a  criminal,  sitting  as  judges  and  jurors 
in  her  cause ;  it  had  seen  those  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  her  conviction,  exert- 
ing themselves  to  obtain  it.  Was  that 
becoming?  Was  that  a  tribunal  before 
which  any  individual,  under  similar  cir^ 
cumstunces,  would  wish  to  be  brought. 

Without  going  over  the  whole  of  the 
anomalous  proceedings  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion— without  adverting  to  all 
the  means  of  indirect  policy  which  were 
continually  resorted  to,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  refrain  from  expressing  the 
disgust  which  the  details,  that  day  after 
day  were  elicited,  excited,  and  his  con- 
viction of  the  irreparable  injury  to  the 
morals  of  the  country,  which  the  circula- 
tion of  those  details  must  inevitably  in- 
flict. When,  however,  the  bill  of  Paina 
and  Penalties  was  withdrawn  from  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  the  country 
undoubtedly  expected,  that  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  bill,  which  the  prime 
minister  felt  himself  compelled  to  move, 
the  question,  as  one  of  hostility  towards 
her  majesty  was  set  at  rest  for  ever.  But, 
now  they  were  told,  that  her  majesty  waa 
not  to  l>e  restored  to  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  to  which  she  was  justly  and  le- 
gally entitled.  The  noble  lord  opposite 
talked  of  a  *<  technical  acquittal  1"  His 
majesty's  ministers,    having  been  com- 

fielled,  by  the  strong  expression  of  pub- 
ic sentiment,  to  withdraw  the  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  now  presumed  to 
act  against  her  majesty,  as  if  that  bill 
had  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  had  become  a  law.  Of  all  the  per* 
nicious  doctrines  he  had  ever  heard,  that 
which  justified  the  practice  of  attempting 
to  whisper  away  the  character  of  anv  one 
who  had  been  tried  and  acquitted,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  most  obnoxious 
and  monstrous.  What  security  could  auy 
individual  in  the  conotry  possess,  if  such 
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ft  doctrine  were  once  to  be  tolerated  r  He 
protested  most  strongly,  therefore,  against 
this  new  principle  of  justice  maintained 
by  the  noble  lord,  who,  after  the  le^l 
acquittal  of  her  majesty,  took  upon  him 
to  say,  that  that  acquittal  was  merely  a 
technicol  acquittal,  because  the  evidence 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  op- 
posite to  that  which  it  had  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  nation*  He  trusted,  that 
this  novel  doctrine  would  not  be  engraft- 
ed into  our  constitution ;  he  trusted,  that 
we  should  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  old 
English  maziui,  which  presumed  every 
accused  person  to  be  innocent  until  he 
was  proved  to  be  guilty.  And,  if  there 
was  any  one  individual  to  whom  the  be- 
nefit of  that  maxim  ought  more  assuredly 
to  be  extended  than  to  any  other,  it  was 
the  illustrious  person  whose  conduct  was 
in  question.  The  noble  lord,  however, 
said,  that  her  maiesty  was  criminal,  and 
in  the  same  breaui  he  proposed  to  give 
her  bOfOOOL  a-year  of  the  public  money  ! 
Instead  of  making  her  any  allowance,  her 
majesty,  if  the  charges  preferred  against 
her  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
were  well  founded,  ought  to  have  heea 
impeached. 

But  it  was  evident,  that  her  majesty's 
prosecutors,  having  entirely  failed  iu  sub- 
stantiating their  allegations,  were  now 
busy  in  endeavouriag  to  destroy  her  cha- 
jracter  by  dark  hints  and  unjust  insinua- 
tions. The  language  now  held  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  was  very  different  from 
that  wnich  they  held  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  against  her  ma- 
jesty. The  House  was  then  told,  either 
that  the  bill  most  pass,  or  that  her  ma^ 
jesty  must  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vtieges  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
her  as  Queen  Consort.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, asserted,  that  though  the  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  had  not  passed,  yet, 
that  her  majesty  ought  not  to  be  re-in- 
stated in  her  rights.  Was  such  tempo- 
rising conduct— were  such  principles, 
varymg  and  fluctuating  from  day  to  day 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
worthy  of  statesmen  ?  The  time  would 
come,  however,  when  all  these  shifts 
would  prove  unavailing.  The  time 
would  yet  come  when  her  majestv  must 
be  restored  to  the  possession  of  tnat  die- 
oity,and  of  those  rights  of  which  she  ooftbt 
jiever»  for  a  moment,  to  have  been  de- 
prived. The  cbargc»B  which  his  majesty's 
nainistershad  ventured  to  prefer  against 
'^'ir  royal  mistress  ought  never  to  have 


seen  the  light.  In  his  conscience,  he  be- 
lieved, that  their  conduct  had  been  in 
direct  violation  of  their  own  better  judg- 
ment. They  had  dragged  the  most  illus- 
trious persons  in  the  empire  through  the 
mire.  They  had  done  irreparable  injury 
to  some  of  our  most  valuable  institutions. 
They  had  introduced  political  animosity 
even  within  the  sacred  walls  of  thechnrch. 
Of  this,  he  had  witnessed  instances  in  his 
own  ndghbourhood.  For  the  sake  of  re- 
taining office,  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
brought  the  constituted  authorities  and 
the  church  into  jeopardy,  and  almost 
into  contempt.  For  the  sake  of  re- 
taining office,  they  had  made,  what  he 
feared  was  an  irreparable  breach  be* 
tween  the  prince  and  the  people.*  And 
all  this  mighty  mischief  they  had  perpe- 
trated without  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
pretence  of  necessity.  If  there  was  a 
man  in  the  House  who  could  consaen- 
tiously  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  de- 
clare, that  he  believed  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity for  the  proceedings  which  had  been 
instituted  against  her  majesty  he  should 
be  very  much  astonished.  Of  this,  he 
had  no  doubt,  that  the  personal  feelings 
of  his  majesty  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  whole  transaction  was, 
the  abuse  which  had  been  made  of  his 
majesty's  name.  All  kinds  of  whispers 
and  hints  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown,  to  get  rid  of  their 
responsibility.  Was  that  fair?  Was  it 
manly  ?  Did  they  do  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign  by  thus  endeavouring  to  shuflle 
off  their  constitutional  responsibility  from 
themselves?  To  all  this,  he  supposed, 
they  would  -make  their  accustomed 
reply— an  overwhelming  majority,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  declared  and  universal  sense 
of  the  country,  and  in  contradiction,  as 
he  firmly  believed,  to  the  private  sen- 
timents and  conviction  of  almost  every 
man  in  the  House.  If  that  should  be 
the  case,  he  wished  the  noble  lord 
much  joy  of  it.  He  should  thenceforward 
feel  very  little  inclination  to  give  the  noble 
lord  any  trouble ;  seeing  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  at  pre- 
sent was,  considered  the  will  of  the 
noble  lord  to  be  every  thing,  and  the 
sense  of.  the  people  to  be  nothing. 

He  would  trespass  very  little  longer  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  He  would 
leave  it  to  those  who  would  follow  him  in 
the  debate,  and  especially  to  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Purham,  who  had 
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•flivia  him  hop«t»  that  he  would  second 
'bis  ttotioo»  to  do  that  j^aalice  to  the  sub* 
-jflct  of  which  he  felt  bimsetf  iacapablc. 
•He  had  ondeavoursd*  as  briefly  as  pos- 
.aible,  to  repraieat  the  g;f08s  injiMtiee  and 
impelioy  of  the  prooeedings  agaiDSt  her 
.majesty.  Recoliecting  smt  had  been 
{»i«dioted  with  respect  to  those 'prooeed- 
jogSy  and  how  completely  the  prediction 
<ihad  been  Terified»  he  had  endeafoured 
•to  impress  the  House  with  the  necessity  of 
immediate  interfereooe.  He  vefy  readily 
•amored  the  House,  that  his  object  waa  not 
jnerely  to  obtain  an  expression  of  their 
*eeo8e  of  the  late  proceeainga  againtt  her 
majesty*  but  to  drive  the  present  minis* 
ters  from  power;  not  for  the  paltry  and 
•miserable  object  of  putting  his  own 
friends  in  their  plaoes,  but,  because  he 
hoped,  that  if  there  were  a  change  of  men 
there  would  be  a  ohanffe  of  measures. 
-Foe  any  odier  purpose  he  had  much  rather 
•see  his  friends  where  they  were,  than  in 
•situations  which  a  long  course  of  misgo* 
ivemment  had  rendered  Tory  far  indeed 
from  enTiable.  As  for  himself,  he  had  no 
'personal  object  whatever  in  view ;  he  felt 
•ao  wholly  unqualiflcd  and  so  utterly  unfit 
'for  business,  that  he  had  long  made  a 
ixed  determination  not  to  accept -of  office 
under  any  administration.  A  seat  in  that 
•House  was  valuable  to  him  only  as  it  en- 
cabled  him  to  perform  what  he  considered 
'to  be  his  duty  to  the  public;  and  he 
would,  with  great  willingness,  retire  into 
the  ranks  of  private  life,  seeing,  that  in 
that  House  public  opinion  had  less  in- 
fluence thftn  peHiaps  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  any  nation  in  Europe. 

He  must  apologise  to  the  House -fcr 
having  troubled  them  sit  such  length. 
Of  this  he  couki  assure  them,  that  wai«sly 
sw  he  was  attached  to  hie  friends  arouud 
him,  and  great  as  was  the  deference  ^hieh 
he  was  acoustomed  to  pay  to  their  judg- 
ment, if  his  motion  were  t&j»rove«»c- 
«es8fbl-»4f  they  were  to  eomemta  power 
to-morrow,  and  if  they  were  to  attempt 
to  reoiain  in  power,  without  endea- 
^fwiring  to  do  something  which  should 
|Mit  the  priaeiple  ofremrmintoaetion, 
fie  for  one^  wsoold  eease  to  support  them. 
To  the  fMople  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
leseacein  wimt  handa  the  government  was 
placed)  provided  the  fraraom  and'faip* 
^ess'^tbe  oountvy  at -heme,  and- its 
Mmhur^and  •ehameterabresfd  -were  duly 
oonaulted ;  ^lud » provhied,  that^u  spint  of 
ooMiKation  towiMfdi  these  vsbo  <were  at 
f99mst  jm^y  ^m^nm/i^i,  $9A  ^spirit 


of  justice  towards  her  who  was  now  un- 
justly persecittod,  were  openly  and  une- 
quivocally manifested.  If  a  disloyal  and 
disaffected  disposition  did  actually  pre- 
vail in  the  eountry,  to  whom  was  it  attri* 
butable^  When  had  it  commenced  ?  Who 
did  not  recelleot  with  what  patience,  and 
-even  checrfukiess,  the  people  of  England 
had  long  bom  the  oppressive  burden  im- 
'posed  upon  them  f  llieir  conduct  in  the 
izircumstances  in  which  th^  had  been 
•placed,  could  never  be  sufficiently  ad« 
mired.  Their  temper  and  forbearance 
pnder  their  various  difficulties,  could  be 
•urpassed  on4y  by  the  generosity  which 
had  stimulated  them  to  step  forward  with 
one  aocord,  in  the  protection  of  a  de- 
fenceless woman.  The  noble  lord  had 
announced  his  intentf<Ni  of  meeting  the 
motion  with  a  direct  negative.  The  eyea 
of  the  whole  nation  were  at  that  moment 
fixed  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Jus* 
tiee  was  loudly  demanded  from  them  ; 
and,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  even  a 
remnant  of  cbamcter,  thev  would  not 
hesitate  to  grant  it  [hear,  hear!].  The 
noble  marqois  concluded  with  moving :-» 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  hia 
majesty's  ministers,  in  advising  the  mea- 
«ui«s  which  have  led  to  the  late  proceed- 
ings against  her  majesty  the  Queen,  were 
not  justified  by  any  political  expedieocy- 
or  necessity ;  and  that  their  conduct 
throaghottt  the  whole  of  those  proceed- 
ings lias  been  productive  of  consequences 
derogatory  from  the  honour  of  the  Crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Jjomhfn  said*  he  rose  to  secMid 
the  motion— not  only  because  he  con- 
curred in  the  sentiments  so  ably,  so  feel- 
ingly, and  so  eloquently  expressed  by  his 
noble  friend,  bnt,  because  he  thought  it 
necessary,  al^r  what  had  taken  pfoce,  to 
pursue  measures  of  an  entirely  ^ifierent 
character,  bv  which  alone  the  present 
ferment  could  he  allayed,  and  those  con- 
stitutional principles  restored  which  had 
been  violated  by  the  noble  lord  in  the 
very  commencement  of  those  proceedings. 
The  knowledge  he  had  of  hie  noble  ffiend^a 
independent  prineiples-«^he  knowledge 
hehad  of  his  hereditary  love  of  fteedom--- 
would  induce  him  to  second  any  proposi- 
tion made  to  the  Hciuse  by  his  noble 
Iriead,  without  slaAinghia  own  eentimeota 
on  the  subject— eectttCr  as  he  must  always 
fed,  thaty  iu  following  the  course  puiw 
ssMdby  Ihs  noble  friend,  he  never  would 
be  in  danger efduiog  any  thingipjurious 
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Jtd  the  rigbU  of  the  people,  er  detrimental 
4o  the  juat  intemts  of  the  Crewn.  Bat, 
4tB  thia  occusioD,  his  constituents  would 
.perhaps  conplainif  he  did  not  repeat, 
4a  that  Hoose,  the  same  scntinients  which 
Jte  had  addroioed  to  them  when  publicly 
Assembled ;  and  he  conid  assure  the  House, 
that  he  weold  request  their  attention  but 
for  a  very  short  time.  It  would  be  un- 
«eoe89ary  for  him  to  remind  the  House  of 
•the  circnmstances  in  which  the  late  pro- 
^eeedings  ori§finated.  It  now  appWtred, 
-that  ministers,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  matter  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  secret  committee,  and  also 
-with  the  full  opportuni^^  of  a  personal 
examination  of  Majoochi,  who  had,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  visited  at  CarIton4M>ose 
en  the  day  of  the  late  king's  funeral — 
namely,  on  the2l8t  of  February — (Hear, 
•hear  !) — ^it  now,  he  repeated,  appeared, 
that  with  all  this  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  and  five  days  after  Ma^ 
joochi  had  appeared  in  Pall-mall,  the 
noble  lord  opposite  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  no 
**  harshness  or  inattention"  was  in  his 
eootemplation ;  and,  that  no  impediment 
ahonld  be  throwii  by  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment in  the  way  ef  a  suitable  pro- 
viuoo  for  that,  **  illustrious  pessonage," 
.the  term  then  applied  by  the  noble  lord 
to  her  majesty.  This  declaration  wps 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
iaots  since  disclosed,  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  peieoiial  examination  of  Mojoochi. 
He  meant  to  make  no  mistake  ather  in 
dates  or  circumstances.  He  could  assure 
his  mafesty's  m'mistert,  that  he  meant  to 
capmss  their  acts  fairly,  and  if,  in  doing 
•ao,  he  fell  into  eivor,  he  begged  to  assure 
them,  that  snch  enar  waold  be  nninten- 
tional. 

In  Febraary  last^  the  aoMe  lord  openly 
declared,  in  parliament^  that  his  miyesty's 
fjnvemment  meant  ta  fdace  no  impedi- 
joent  in  the  wmv  of  a  suitable  provt- 
mn  far  her  unycstv;  and  indeed,  the 
•Queen  hetadf  seoned  te  give  them  some 
eredit  for  this,  when  in  her  letter  from 
ibHoe  she  notieef  asd  complains  of  the 
tmiasion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy.^ 
Irhtse  eentioMits  of  ministers  vaw  eat 
«idyam»wjri  ia  febinai^,  hut  the  rigkt 
^mm.  the  Gfaaneellar  of  the  fisckKinas, 
in  aoHrer  eo  •  quesiieQ  from  a  uohle 
Jeud  (A.  HamtUHi)  m  the  IHh  ef  iiay, 
«lso  dechrad,    that   a    sailaUe  pasei- 
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sioa  was  necessary  for  her  aaaieaty.l^ 
k  soon,  howdwr,  turned  out,  tmt  uU 
these  expressions  of  oonstderatien  for  hei' 
majesty's  establishment-^all  thi»e  mani* 
fcstattans  of  respect  for  her  station,  and 
kindness  for  her  cbaraoter-*-were  depend* 
ent  upon  the  Queen's  staying  away  from 
England.  The  moment  the  omission  of 
the  Qncen's  name  in  the  Liturgy  eoa«< 
•pelitd  her  majesty  to  aanaunce  her  i»* 
tention  of  coming  over  to  England  tsr 
assert  her  rights  in  person  from  thait  un» 
provoked  and  uncalled-for  attack-^from 
that  moment  all  the  promises  of  ministers 
became  a  dead  letter.  It  was  then  thae 
lord  Hutchinson  was  deputed  (by  whom 
nobody  knows,  for  the  ministers  have 
never  discloaed  that  information)  to  coau 
vey  to  her  majesty  a  proposition,  which^ 
on  the  one  hand,  levelled  threats  of  the 
most  serious  import  against  the  Queeu  if 
she  ventured  to  touch  the  British  shorn ^ 
and,  on  the  other,  offered  her  a  brtbeef 
90,(100/.  a-year,  without  molestation  or 
exposure,  provided  she  resided  any  where 
upon  the  continent,  and  dropped  the 
title  of  Queen,  and  uame  and  ^tyle  of 
any  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  In 
this  extraordinary  and  inoonsistent  6£fer« 
it  would  be  seen,  that  there  was  no  aUnsten 
to  any  alteration  in  her  mi^esty's  conduct 
durine  her  future  proposed  residence 
abroad;  no  conditional  clause,  that  the 
bribe  or  the  provision  should  depend  upon 
an  abandonment  ef  practices  and  habiln 
whieh  were  calculated  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  affect  the  in* 
terests  and  morals  of  the  country  [Hear]^ 
But  the  excuse  alleged  for  this  ittconsiat>' 
ency  was,  the  obligation  they  were  under, 
to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  Crawn#  and 
the  interests  of  morality.— How  then  did 
they  effect  this?  He  entreated  the  Houaer 
to  mark  this  part  of  the  oondnet  of  roii« 
nistere.  They  professed  themselves  to  be, 
at  that  moment,  in  possessien  of  evidence 
of  the  conduct  of  ^he  Qoeeo,  when  pviiv 
cess  ef  Wales,  eu  the  Lake  of  Como*  i« 
1914,  whieh  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  in 
lUdQ,  it  was  derogatory  from  the  dtgnil^r 
of  the  Grown^  and  is^unoue  ta  the  intercsia 
and  memla  of  the  uountry  [Hear,  hear  !}^ 
How  did  they  prepoae  to  abate  the  evil  tpr 
which  they  attributed  .so  baneful  aneffeet  f 
Not  by  removing  the  Queen  from  thescene 
of  her  alleged  misoooduet^^not  by  phicing 
bar  at  a'  distance  from  the  alleged  ofageat 
4>f  herimfAilBd  guUty  attadiment;  bwtr 
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hj  denoanciog  threats  against  her  life  if 
sbe  removed  into  a  country  where  it  was 
impofiMble  (assuming  she  were  gailty) 
sbe  coold  coutinue  that  improper  career 
which  was  represented  as  famishing  so 
pestiferous  an  example,  and  by  giving  her 
a  splendid  bribe,  on  the  express  terms,  that 
she  should  remain  on  the  spot  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  representations,  had  been 
the  scene  of  so  much  profligacy  and  inde- 
corum, and  where  alone  she  could  con- 
tinue it  unnoticed  and  unmolested  [Hear, 
luar]. 

lu  reviewing  the  conduct  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  at  that  period  towards  her 
niajest}",  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  in 
his  mind,  nothing  could  exhibit  a  baser 
tissue  of  hypocrisy.  If  the  information 
upon  which  his  majesty's  ministers  Acted, 
were  worth  any  thing,  and  they  thought  the 
eonduct  of  the  Qneen  was  so  productive' 
of  immoral  example,  that  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  then,  in  common 
eoUsistency  they  should  have  gone  straight 
on  with  their  charge,  instead  of  making 
it  the  object  of  improper  compromise. 
They  never  should  have  given  way  to  mo- 
tives of  personal  convenience — (although 
such  motives  were,  he  believed,  to  them 
every  thing) — they  should  never  have  ad- 
mitted the  idea  of  any  compromise  from 
the  moment  the  Queen  avowed  her  deter- 
niinatioti  to  confront  her  accusers  in  Eng- 
land. They  should  have  met  her  majes- 
ty's declaration  of  her  determination  to 
return,  by  the  appointment  of  an  open  and 
fair  trial  according  to  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  constitution.  This 
they  should  have  done,  if  the  case  appeared 
to  them  according  to  their  own  showing, 
instead  of  having  proposed  a  compromise, 
and  offered  a  bribe  which  must,  if  success- 
ful, hove  rendered  vice  and  immorality 
frrumphant,  by  supplying  the  best  and 
•most  certain  means  of  indulging  both  in 
shelter  and  in  safety.  The  Queen,  how- 
ever, by  her  conduct,  defeated  those  mean 
and  hypocritical  attempts.  She  landed  in 
•England  in  indignant  defiance  of  them, 
and  her  journey  from  Dover  to  London 
was  one  continued  scene  of  triutnphant 
iicclattiations  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  whose  morals  and  interests  she 
waa  represented  to  have  compromised. 
Ko  voice  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  was  raised  for  an  inquiry  into 
any  conduct  of  the  Queen^no  petition 
was  transmitted  to  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  ^nbject — not  a  whisper 
was  heard  to  iosiiauate  the  necessity  of 


that  inquiry  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
deemed  so  indispensable  to  redeem  the 
public  morals  of  the  country.  To  these 
attempts  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  mi<^ 
nisters,  the  Queen  opposed  the  most  con- 
stant, consiBtent,  and  undaunted  resist* 
ance;  she  throughout  asserted  her  own 
character,  and  defied  the  hatred  of  her 
enemies. 

It  was  imposMble  for  him,  in  any  view 
which  he  coold  take  of  this  lamentable 
transaction,  to  justify  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  members ;  they  were  through^ 
out  senseless  and  inconsistent.  Where 
was  the  stale  necessity  upon  which  they 
declared  they  were  compelled  to  act? 
Let  them  show  it,  and  put  it  in  any  form 
to  the  test  of  consideration.  The  charges 
against  the  Queen,  then,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  rumours.  Ministers  at  the 
time  knew,  that  their  own  depositions—^ 
those  depositions  upon  which  they  were 
prepared  to  rest  their  cause,  did  not  relate 
to  any  imputed  misconduct  of  tlie  Queeft 
of  later  years.  They  pretended  to  have 
no  evidence  against  her  during  the  last 
three  years  of  her  residence  abroad  :  heir 
time  of  life  forbad  any  notion  that  the 
interest  of  the  succession  could  be  dis^ 
turbed  by  any  spurious  issue:  any  idea 
of  that  kind  was  impossible.  Ministers 
must'  have  known  all  this,  and  it  wajt 
quite  impossible,  but,  that  they  must  have 
been  equally  sensible,  that  any  public 
attempt  to  degrade  the  Queen  would  caft 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  public,  and 
necessarily  lead  to  the  agitation  of  themost 
irritating  topics,  at  a  moment  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  peculiarly  avoided* 
That  this  must  be  the  result  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  obvious  to  any  reflecting 
mind  ;  unless  it  could  be  supposed,  that 
the  people  of  England  would  abandon 
their  wonted  generosity  of  character,  and 
would  have  deserted  a  forlorn  and  unpro^ 
tected  woman  who  was  assuled  and  ready 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  powerful  oppressors* 
He  was  therefore  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see 
in  what  manner  ministers  could  press  the 
plea  of  state  expediency  into  their  justifica- 
tion. State  expediency,  if  it  meant  any 
thing,  meant  tne  necessity  of  pursuing 
a  particalar  object  which  was  for  the  pub- 
lie  ^ood  by  means  consistent  with  the 
end  m  view,  essential  for  tiie  welt-being 
of  society,  and  calculated  to  unite  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  l3ie  Crown 
and  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  peo^ 
pie.  Had  ministers  pursued  any  such 
state  expediency  in  their  lateprecetdiu^s  ? 
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Had  tbey  oontiulteci  the  dignity  of  the . 
Crown,  and  the  interests  of  the  fieople  ? 
As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  they 
bad  adopted -^the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties— he  did  not  go  die  length  of  denying, 
that  such  bills  were  actually  unpre^ 
cedented ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
they  might  not  be  justified  upon  a  para- 
mount and  imperative  state  necessity ;  but 
he  would  say,  that  nothing  short  of  that 
paramount  and  imperative  state  necessity 
could  justify  such  a  proceeding.  Upon 
no  otlier  ground  than  such  a  powerful 
state  necessity  could  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  be  supported.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing was  in  its  nature  against  the  best 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  pro- 
nounced, that  the  legislative  and  judicial 
Cunctions  ought  to  be  kept  separate — that 
the  offices  of  prosecutor,  juror,  and  judge 
were  incompatible  [hear],  and  that  a  bill 
was  not  reconcileable  with  the  principles 
pf  British  law,  the  preamble  of  which 
declared  the  crime  and  then  enacted  the 
punishment* 

He  had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  no 
j*ettson8  of  state  necessity  or  even  expedi- 
ency called  for  any  trial  of  the  Queen  ; 
the  only  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  constitution  by  that  bill  fell 
to  the  ground  ;  and  the  measure  remain- 
ed exposed  to  all  the  odium  of  being  un- 
GalleoUfor  by  any  principles  of  policy — 
but  of  being  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
justice,  and  mstituted apparently  from  mo- 
tives of  a  vindictive  nature,  because  the 
Queen  had  returned  to  her  adopted  conn- 
try  from  which  no  law  had  exiled  her. 
Bad  as  was  the  principle  of  that  bill, 
vindictive  and  unjustifiable  as  was  its 
application,  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it  and  attended  its  progress  were  equally 
inconsistent  and  extraordinary.  On  the 
,7th  of  June  two  green  bags  were  brought 
down  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  (he  understood,  for  hje 
.could  have  no  parliamentary  knowledge 
of  the  fact)  were  so  enraptured  with  thei? 
green  bag,  that  they  could  hardly  for  a 
onoment  be  induced  to  keep  their  hands 
from  opening  it.  The  House  of  Com<» 
mons,  however,  had  not  the  same  anxious 
curiosity,  and  showed  a  distaste  for  in- 
vestigatug  the  contents  of  their  bag ;  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  (Mr. 
.Wilberforce)  introdncted  a  motion  upon 
the  subject,  and  expressed,  in  very  strong 
lerms,  his  opinion  upon  the  evil  tendency 
^f  ^uch  an  investigation ;  and,  more  espe- 
ipially,  the  great   danger  to  the  public 


morals!which«Fas  like! yi to  arise  from  ibe 
exposure  of  &uch  disgusting  details.  Pro- 
ceedings being  stayed  u}Hmi  the  honour- 
able member's  motion,  negotiations  were 
immediately  opended  witJi  her  majesty 
the  Queen.  Ministers,  on  that  occasion, 
offered  an  ample  provision  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  fullest  recognition  of  her  royal 
dignity  in  several  of  the  priv'vleges  which 
it  conierred  ;  butthe  Queen  again  firmly 
and  promptly  rejected  all  comprofni^js, 
and  the  negotiation  in  consequence  of 
that  rejection  was  eventually  broken  ojOT. 
Then  came  the  resolution,  avowedly  to 
prevent  in  that  House  the  opening  of  toe 
green  bag.  The  hop.  member  (Mr.  Wil- 
Derforce) ,  in  moving  it,  he  well  recollected, 
had  used  this  expression-*-that  if  a  smile 
were  on  his  lips  at  the  term,  green  bag, 
there  was  a  pang  in  his  heart  while .  there 
was  any  prospect  of  its  being  opened.  In 
the  majority  concurring  in  the  honourable 
member's  resolution  on  that  memorable 
uij^ht,  were  to  be  found  his  miyesty's 
ministers.  So  that  it  was  the  recorded 
parliamentary  opinion  of  ministers,  that 
this  inquiry  ought,  if  possible*  to  be 
'Stayed :  they  had  already  shown  ,  the 
Sttrongest  desire  to  stifle  it,  if  the  Queen 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  where 
she  might  continue  at  will  the  immoral 
conduct  which  they  ascribed  to  her.  It 
was  a  strange  spectacle  to  behold  the  same 
ministers  who  had,  in  the  first  instance* 
issued  a  commission  to  obtain  evidence 
against  her  majesty — who  then  offered  to 
stifle  all  inquiry,  provided  her  majesty 
would  remain  abroad,  and  who,  on  her 
majesty's  despising  their  menaces,  and 
bravely  and  nobly  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  £ngland,instantly  commenced  a  hos- 
tile proceeding  against  her — in  fifteen  days 
from  that  last  event,  concur  in  a .  parlia- 
mentary resolution,  that  a  continuance  of 
that  proceeding  would  be  derogatory  from 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  injuriousto 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  [Hear, 
hear  1].  Was  such  weak  and  vaciUutifig 
policy  calculated  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  country,  to  assert  the  principles 
of  justice,  or  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  ?     Directly  the  contrary. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the 
plea,  that  the  bill  was  called* for  to  uphold 
the  morals  of  the  country.  So  far  from 
its  having  had  any  such  eflect,  the  proceed - 
ingsunder  that  bill  had  done  more  to  relax 
the  strict  system  of  morals  which  had 
happily  so  long  pervaded  this  country, 
nijia  alienate  from  the  p^pje,  the  ofil^ctiop 
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which  they  were  wont  to  bear  to  royalty, 
then  any  other  meatvire  which  had  oc- 
eorred  in  modern  times.  It  rndeiy  tore 
that  veil  whirh  hid  the  private  uctiona 
of  the  monarch  from  the  gaze  of  too 
scrotiniiiYig  eyety  which  concealed  from 
the  pttbltc  eye  his  participation  in  tiie 
ftailtiefl  and  weaknettet  of  their  com- 
mon nature,  bat  which,  when  exposed 
•obtract  from  the  respect  and  Teneration 
which  form  the  chief  ornaments  and  pro* 
taction  of  realty— 4hat  veil  had  been 
radely  torn  off,  and  the  assomed  records 
of  past  transactions  were  bronght  to  light, 
which  otherwise  wouM  have  been  suffered 
to  sleep  in  obKvion.  Tlie  print-shops 
were  ransacked  for  emblenM  to  call  into 
public  if^iew  the  represented  records  of 
past  anecdotes,  which  would  have  else 
mouldered  in  the  obscurity  in  which  they 
lay,  were  it  not  for  the  rude  removal  of 
that  veil  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  part 
•f  the  decent  drapery  of  rovalty.  And  if 
this  recrimination,  which  the  public  ap- 
petite had  called  forth  against  a  person 
whose  name  should  ever  be  held  sacred, 
was  not  adopted  by  that  individual  who 
was,  from  the  malignant  extent  of  her 
wrongs,  oF  all  others  the  best  entitled  to 
adopt  it|  that  House  should  recollect,  they 
|yw«d  it  to  the  principle  of  her  forbearance 
«^to  the  forbearance  of  that  lady,  who 
waa,  nevertheless,  the  object  of  unmanly 
taupis,  but  who,  if  she  pad  adopted  the 
lUcrimrnation  to  which  she  might  have 
resorted  at  that  critical  period,  would,  he 
t^rly  believed,  have  involved  this  coun- 
try in  All  the  bmrrors  of  civil  convulsion. 

But,  although  the  Queen  had  refiwincd 
from  retorting  recrimination,  great  moral 
iafury  had  been  fniiicted  by  the  eaposure 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  He 
would  appeal  to  every  honoprabte  meaif 
ber  who  heard  him,  if  it  had  not  become 
lihe  duty  of  every  protector  of  a  famfly 
to  keep  lipom  their  eyes  the  newsfrpapers 
eontaining  the  disgusting  details  of  the 
frial^detaiU  which  disclosed  obscenity, 
Ihaty  if  it  had  not  been  thus  fbrcied  into 
jsr^ht,  could  never  have  entered  into  the 
^linds  of  nny  persons,  except,  indeed, 
those  filthy  beings  who  uttered  it.  Who 
were  the  witnesses  upon  whose  faith  minisii- 
lers  called  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
Queen  upon  their  own  detestable  story  ? 
XMsearded  ^ervaat8,  boatmen,  chpmber- 
inaids,  waitjers^^all  of  them  oif  the  worst 
character..  Impure  as  was  the  »otfvee  fno^ 
whi^h  the  evidence  came,  the  defective 
^md^^ten  static  of  jta  character  formed 


the  moat  serious  charge  against  ministers 
in  the  whole  proceedings.  Why  not  have 
examined  into  ^  characters  of  these 
witnesses  ?  It  might  have  been  done  as 
easily  as  to  swalicyw  their  corrupt  tales. 
At  the  period  when  this  obsceni^  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the 
Queen  had  respectable  persons  iu  her 
household.  Why  were  they  not  examined 
as  well  as  the  others,  if  the  inquiry  were 
meant  to  be  proper  and  complete?  Was 
treachery  on  the  part  of  some  of  her  ma- 
jesty*s  household  to  be  the  only  recom- 
mendatiou  capable  of  engaging  the  con- 
fidence of  ministers  f  and  was  fidelity 
of  character  and  respectability  of  station 
to  be  alone  proscribed  by  them  when  trtith 
was  to  be  developed  ?  The  public  were 
natural  I V  disgusted  at  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  wit* 
nesses  who  gave  it.  They  saw  in  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  proceeding«'-4uid  there  he 
agreed  with  them-^-evident  traces  of  a 
conspiracy  to<lethrooe  and  degrade  the 
Queen  of  England,  by  subornation  and 
perjury.  They  saw  in  the  acts  of  the 
Milan  commision,  theoperation  of  a  powers 
exercised,  not  for  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  but  for  the  discovery  of  accusation. 
The  public  looked  with  great  suspicion 
and  distrust  at  the  whole  proceedings  of 
that  Milan  commissiou;  and  every  petitioB, 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  eoa-« 
tained  a  call  for  that  inqniry  into  its  coo^ 
duct,  which,  ere  long,  he  hoped  to  set 
take  place  [Hear,  hear!]. 

He  doubted  not,  but,  thatthenoh4ekiMl 
c^posite  would  attempt  to  defend  and  jus* 
tiiy  bis  measures ;  not  on  their  own  in« 
trinsic  merit,  but  on  the  comparative  de^ 
merits  of  those  opposed  to  htm  in  that 
House — ^tbat  he  would  assert  with  that 
confidence,  which  peculiarly  bdoviged  to 
his  character,  that  the  late  proceedings 
were  in^nitely  mere  just  towards  the 
Queen,  than  those  adopted  in  I8O0^-k>u 
that  head  he  (Mr.  Lambton)  should  not 
be  unwilling  to  meet  him  iu  aivumeDt. 
Bat  that  was  not  the  question-— ror,-  even 
supposing  the  nobhe  Lord's  assertion  were 
correct^  the  people  of  Eo^land  wotfid 
not,  nor  could  not  concur  in  compre- 
hending how  one  act  of  in^stice  could 
be  brought  to  justify  aoother^  if  the 
proceeding  was  in  itself  bad#  it  Was  quite 
enough  to  caH  for  their  uBquatf#ed  con- 
demnation of  it,  however  often  the  evil 
might  hav«  been  iaAieted^  In  his  re^ 
view  of  these  ceasurabie  proceedings,  he 
should  not  t^uble  the  H^uik  wid»  any 
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rcAectkmi  upon  ivbat  bad  passed  in  die 
Hou«e  of  Lintk ;  for  mtniiters  could  «ot 
perhaps  be  held  respoDsible  for  what  had 
patted  before  that  tribanal,  however  for* 
tnnateW  it  happened  to  concur  with  their 
view  of  the  subject.    He  should  there- 
fore OTcrlook  the  treatoicnt  of  the  Queett« 
by  the  refusal  to  her  of  a  list  of  witnesses 
-iK-kthe  rejeetioD  of  her  demand  of  a  spe« 
cificatioa  of  charges    the  abstraction  of 
wftneMCS->the  intArfsreare  of   Oennan 
eanrt»*-^aiid  the  olber  gross  inj  uries  whicbi 
to  borrow  for  once  the  phraseology  ef 
the  noble  lotd  opposite,  were  the  addi*' 
tioaal  •«  features  ef  "  this  detestable  case 
[Hear,   bear].    If  asinisters  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  aets  wbreh  so  much 
aggravated  the  treatment  of  which  the 
Clsi^en  had  a  right  to  complain,    they 
cofuld  not  shrink  from  the  responsibflity 
they  had  incurred  by  the  late  ungracious 
prorogation  of  parliament.     For  that  act 
he  held  them  deeply  renponsible.    Was 
that  the  manner  best  suited  to  muintain 
the  kingly  dignity  to  the  first  parliament 
aAer  his  majesty's  accession  ?    Was  that 
the  way  to  repay  the  confidence  of  that 
parliament  which  had  so  liljerally,   per- 
haps profusely,   furnished  the  Citil  List  ? 
Was  it  by  a  cold  and  repulsive  dismissal 
that  the  king  wiis  to  be  ad? ised  to  ac- 
knowledge the  first  step  of  his  parliament 
to  administer  to  his  state  and  dignity  ? 
Above  all,  was  it  constitutional,  was  it 
proper!  tliat  ministers  should,  upon  the 
lailure  of  their  own  plans,  endeavour  to 
make   the  sovereign  a  party  personally 
identified  in  their  proceeding  and  equally 
disappointed  in  its  result  ?  To  represent 
the  sovereign  as  directly  participating  in 
the  per»onal  feelings  of  his  ministers  was 
moAt  uncoiistitutional^t  was  quite  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
direct  a  British  ministry.    The  constitu^ 
tion  wisely  provided^  that  the  iaierpositiiHi 
of  the  sovereign  should  never  appear  ta 
the  public  eye,  except  in  the  benignant 
exercise  of  a  generous  and  humane  feeU 
tug,  of  acts  of  grace  and  iav«ur.    It  was 
wisely  ordained,  that,  for  the  acts  of  se» 
verity  which  belonged  to  the  dae  admi-* 
nistration  of  justice,  the  ministers  of  the 
king  should  be  held  responsible^   while 
for  the  extension  of  money  be  akMieshoukl 
be  coasidered  as  the  dispenser  4f  that  at^ 
tribn  te.    Why  then  had  minifters«  t n  their 
advice  to  the  king,  as  well  as  their  treat* 
meat  of  parliament,  abandoned  or  rather 
reversed,   this  salutary  doctrine  of  the 
(etwstitiitioity  which  was  so  well  cMcoIiited 


to  secure  to  the  CVown  the  raipe<dtaod  si^ 
fectioQs  of  the  people?  Why  was  tMa 
step  taken  at  a  moment  when  the  public 
voire  calling  for  grace  and  fovoor  to  tlia 
Queen  had  penetrated  the  walls  aitd  \f»* 
fiuenced  the  decision  of  that  very  body 
which,  for  a  vaiiety  of  leaaonSi  was  eo»« 
sidered  less  aecesstble  than  any  otlet  in 
the  state  to  the  influence  of  the  papular 
v^oe  ?  Why,  then,  at  such  a  moment  waa 
the  king  advised  to  treat  her  majesty  as  if 
she  bad  been  guilty,  when  a^bfaneh  of  the 
legialatsre  had  yet  legaMy  pronoancad 
ttMt  verdict i^nst her?   [Hear,  bean} 

It  was  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  bill  might 
be  considered  as  earned  in  the  ottier 
Rouse.  The  ministers  mtwt  stand  or  fsll 
by  their  Own  measure :  they  had  selected 
the  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  Paina  and  1^ 
unities,  and  bv  the  fote  of  that  btU  th^ 
must  now  abide.  Indeed,  one  of  theat 
had  safd^  duritijr  the  fortaer  diseussions 
in  the  Hoase«  that  he  saw  no  alteraativa 
between  the  inqoiry  into  the  conduct  of 
her  majesty,  and  her  admission  into  the 
full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  her  rvgfits 
and  privileges  as  Queen  Consort.  He  now 
call^  upon  that  minister  to  admrt  her 
majesty  to  the  rank  which  she  claimed  by* 
right,  now  that  the  bill  against  her  had 
entirely  failed.  Why  not  now  restctre  the 
Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy  when  the 
proceedings  furniriied  no  juitificatien  for 
Its  omission  ?  The  public  saw,  with  deep 
regret,  their  churches  rendered  accessible 
to  party  spirit ;  and  that  the  Queen's 
name  was  deemed  unworthy  that  plaea 
in  the  Liturgy,  to  whteh  the  law  and 
usage  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the* 
principles  of  justice,  fully  and  iinefniV9* 
cally  entitled  it. 

He  begged  pardon  for  trespassing  so 
long  upon  the  ^me  of  the  House*  H» 
seldtom  troubled  them ;  for  it  traa  rather 
bis  desire  to  explaia  his  sentiments  to  bta 
constituents  wben  be  had  an  oppartuttiff 
of  meeting  them,  than  to  press  thetn 
upan  the  unwilling  attention  of  the 
House,  where  he  knew  they  were  ad« 
dressed  to  an  a^retsa  majority.  Hecould 
not  however,  an  the  present  oceasion,  m^ 
iVain  from  de^lariiig  his  opinion,  that  the 
eonduet  of  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
been  throughaiit  indefensible^that  ths 
bill  ibty  had  instituted  against  the  Queen 
was  in  its  principle  unjasti  inaxpadieiit, 
and  uncalled-for,  and  m  its  eonsequaaeea 
most  prejudicial  and  dangeroaa  to  tha 
peiaanal  liberty  of  the  sitbjact  and  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  sW.    Thest 
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Mr,  Batkurst  »id,  that  neither  he  nor 
hit  colleagues  could  complain  oC  the 
manner  in  which  both  the  noble  mover 
and  the  hon.  seconder  of  the  resolution 
hud  broui^t  forward  their  attack  u|>on 
the  measures  of  hi$  maj<'Stv's  ministers. 
It  was  quite  clear,  thut  the  object  of  the 
present  motion  was; — first,  the  removal 
of  ministers,  and  then,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  reform  in  parliament. 
He  must  lament,  that,  in  the  invidious 
task  which  he  had  undertaken,  be  must 
necessarily  discuss  topics  from  which 
otherwise  he  should  most  anxiously  re- 
frain. He  could  assure  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  that. in  defending 
the  recent  conduct  of  ministers,  he  had 
no  intention  of  justifying  it  by  any  rule 
of  comparison  with  any  thing  that  had 
been  done  on  a  former  occasion  ;  for  the 
circumstances  might  be  totally  different, 
and,  as  had  been  well  said,  one  act  of  in- 
justice {if  there  was  one)  could  not  justify 
the  committal  of  a  second.  With  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  her  majesty,  as 
it  had  been  related  by  persons  of  respect* 
ability  who  had  *  visited  the  continent, 
and  which  had  been  represented  to  have 
been  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  length 
of  impropriety — was  that  a  matter  so  un- 
important as  not  to  be  worth  the  atten*^ 
tion  of  government  ?  Could  any  thing  be 
more  proper  when  such  accounts  were 
transmitted  to  this  country,  tliaji  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  their  nature — 
always  supposing  such  inquiry  to  be  prOf< 
perly  conducted  ?  [Hear,  hiear,  from  the 
Opposition  benches.]  He  knew  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  entertained  a  differ<- 
ent  opinion  upon  this  question  from  that 
entertained  by  the  higher  classes  of  the 
communitjr,  whose  means  and  opportu- 
nities enabled  them  to  form  a  more  hccu-t 
rate  judgment  upon  foots.  The  Milan 
commission  was  composed  of  persons 
of  great  honour,  and  who  were  utterly 
free  from  any  bias  or  motive  which  could 
unduly  influence  their  opinion.  Had 
this  commission  declared,  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  accusation,  then  of 
cpurse  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
but  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  disclosed 
such  a  mass  of  information  as,  in  any  pri- 
vate case,  would  imperatively  call  for  tiir- 
ther  investigation,  he  must  contend,  tliat 
ministers  were  bound  to  submit  the  case 
for  ulterior  inquiry.  When  her  majestjy 
declared  her  intention  of  coming  to  this 
country,  as  if  there  was  no  charge  to  be 
made   agatnet   her,    and    assumed    th^ 


aetttimcots  be  held  in  common  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
—of  that  people  who  had,  not  like  the 
firamers  of  loyal  addresses,  gone  into  cor- 
ners to  arrange  their  proceedings  in  se- 
crecy and  darkness,  but  which  secret  and 
private  addresses,    by  the  way,  much  as 
they  had  been  relied  upon,  said  not  one 
word  asainst  the  Queen,   nor  one  for  his 
majesty  s  ministers.     No;    not  a  word 
having  reference  to  either  could  be  found 
in  all  these  essays  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion and  implicit  and  servile  obedience 
[Hear].      The    decision    of    this    night 
would  inform  the  people  of  Enffland  at 
which  side  that  House  meant  to  throw  its 
weight— wiiether    with   the   people  and 
their  constitution,  .  or  with  the  loyal  ad- 
dressers and  their  unknown  advisers.     As 
an  advocate  for  reform,  he  perhaps  might 
wish,   that  the  decision   to  which  they 
would  shortly  have  to  come  were  against 
the  motion  which  he  had  nqw  the  honour 
of  seconding,  for  then  it  would  be  a  cor- 
itoboration  of  the  fact  upon  which  he 
meant  to  found  the  necessity  of  a  future 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice-^ 
fact  of  which  he  had  himself  been  long 
convinced,  namely,   that  that  House  had 
not  a  proper  sympathy  with  the  public 
feeling  of  the  country.     But,  when  he 
looked  at  the  injurious  effect  which  must 
ultimately  attend  a  rejection  of  the  pub- 
lic    petitions— when    he    reflected    how 
surely  such  a  vote  would  exasperate  the 
already  excited  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  produce  a  feeling  of  desperation, 
arising  from  the  certainty,  that  no  relief 
aould  ever  be  expected  from  the  justice 
and   impartiality  of  parliament,   which 
might  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dant- 
gerous    consequences^— Jie   should   most 
earnestly  pray  the  House  not  to  furnish 
a  corroboration  to  his  opinion  of  their 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  but 
to  accede  to  the  just  request  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  heal  those  wounds  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  a  course  of  impolicy 
and  injustice. — The  hon.  gentleman,    in 
conclusion,  repeated  his  apolc^y  for  hav- 
ing trespassed  so  long,  upon  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  House,  and  stated,  that  in 
laying  before  them  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion  upon  the  public  conduct  of  his 
maiesty's  ministers,  he  had  carefully  ab- 
stainecl  from  any  personal  attack,   and 
urged    the  impolicy  of    their  conduct 
upon  the  broad    grounds  of   constitu- 
tional   argument      [lAud    cheers    from 
both  sides  of  th^  House], 
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highest  ground  of  innocence,  claiming 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Queen 
Consort,  it  was  the  first  object,  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers,  to  take  every 
means  of  preventing  an  injuiy  to  the  mo- 
rality of  the  country ;  and  in  this  they 
were  sanctioned  by  the  subsequent  vote 
of  that  House.  They  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  investigation  from  coming 
on,  by  proposing  to  her  majesty  what, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
they  conceived  to  be  a  proper  pecuniary 
allowance,  provided  she  would  consent 
to  remain  abroad ;  and,  at  the  time  this 
offer  wail  made,  his  majesty's  ministers 
certainlv  had  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
would  not  be  refused.  Her  majesty ^s 
setting  foot  on  English  ground  was  not 
in  itself  charged  as  an  c^nce ;  but  by 
that  step  she  placed  herself  in  a  situation 
which  compelled  ministers,  either  to 
bring  forward  the  charges,  or  to  concede 
to  her  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  she  would  have  been  entitled  if  no 
p^und  of  charge  had  existed.  Ministers 
felt  conSdent,  that  they  had  gone  as  far 
as  they  could  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  making  the  charges,  but  they  were 
also  confident,  that  they  had  then  no  alter- 
native. With  reg:ard  to  the  resolution  of 
that  House,  which  harl  pronounced  that 
the  investigation  would  be  *<  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  best  intere:>ts  of  the  empire," 
he  denied,  that  it  expressed  any  opinion 
to  the  effect,  that  if  her  majesty  refused 
to  com  pi  V  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
House,  there  should  be  no  proceedings 
instituted  at  all :  that  he  was  sure,  could 
not  be  the  opinion  uf  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  who  moved  the  resolution, 
or  of  the  lar^e  majority  of  the  House 
who  agreed  to  it.  If  it  were  laid  down  as 
a  principle  in  legal  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings, that  no  trial  should  take  place 
which  might  be  attended  with  injurious 
effects,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  for  there  was 
scarcely  any  trial,  particularly  in  cri- 
minal cases,  that  did  not  do  some  injury. 
In  some  instances,  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  arts  by  which  certain  crimes  are  com- 
mitted was  attended  with  evil  to  the  pub- 
lic.  But,  the 'question  in  such  cases  was, 
whether  circumstances  which  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  morality  were 
to  be  disclosed,  or  whether  the  interests 
of  justice  were  to  be  neglected  ?  It  was 
evident,  that  in  a  caie  c?  divorce,  there 
w^ls  no  power  of  selecting  evidence:   he 


who  sat  as  a  judge  roust  listen  to  all  the 
evidence  offered,  and  must  go  into  dis- 
closures, though  they  might  be  not  only 
unpleasant  and  disgusting,  but  in  somfe 
degree  injurious  to  morality.— The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  lent 
themselves,  in  the  most  honourable  man^ 
ner,  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  mi- 
nisters before  the  Queen's  arrival  in  this 
country ;  since  they  had  themselves  pro- 
posed an  amicable  adjustment  on  the 
very  same  principles.  He  reviewed  the 
terms  proposed  to  her  majestv  during  the 
negotiations  that  were  couaucted  after 
her  arrival  in  England,  and  contended, 
that  she  might  have  acceded  to  them  with^ 
out  any  compromise  of  h^r  honour,  as 
the  gpreen  bag  had  not  then  been  opened  ; 
ministers  had  only  offered  to  do  that 
which  they  expected  parliament  would 
have  confirmed,  and  that,  which  by  a 
vote  of  that  House  a  few  nights  ago,  had 
been  more  regularly  done.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  also  to  say,  that  when  mi^ 
nisters  had  made  that  offer  to  her  majesty, 
they  bad  every  reason  to  think,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  unacceptable.  But, 
when  that  offer  had  been  rejected,  go- 
vernment still  feeling  unwilling  to  pro* 
ceed  to  extremities,  supported  an  ad^^ 
dress  to  her  majesty,  which  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  and  its  moderation,  agreed 
to.  But  the  Queen  rejected  the  ad^ 
vice  of  that  House,  and  nothing  re« 
raained  but  the  proceeding  by  bill,  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he  contend- 
ed was  as  unobjectionable  in  its  nature 
as  any  other  proceeding  that  could  be 
possibly  adopted.  The  right  hon.  ^ntle^ 
man  observed,  as  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  taking  part 
in  the  votes  on  that  bill,  if  it  was  a  vice, 
was  a  vice  inherent  in  all  parliamentary 
proceedings,  and  was  not  chargeable 
on  the  proceeding  by  bill  alone ;  that 
by  waiting  while  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  their  secret  committee,  th^ 
House  of  Commons  had  recognised  th^ 
propriety  of  proceeding,  if  at  all,  by 
bill,  as  it  could  not  be  imagined,  that  the 
House  should  wait  until  the  House  of 
Lords  entered  into  the  prelimioanr  in* 
vestigation,  and  that  the  Lords  should 
then  send  the  case  down  to  the  Commons 
for  an  impeaclnnent  to  be  commenced  I 
The  hon.  raitleroan  opposite  had  said, 
that  thougn  the  Queen  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted,  she  was  still  deprived  of 
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hex  rights ;  but  lbi»  ba  deoiod.  By  die 
iiilurv^f  lh0  bill  sbe  became  eolitlcd  to 
tbe  enjpjrincot  «f  nil  ber  right*  «•  Queen 
Consortt  epd  eyery  rigbt  sbe  accordingly 
epjoyed  ;  but  ih^re  waa  a  wide  distinctioo 
between  matters  of  fdvour  and  matters 
of  ngU— a  dittiDction  which  the  boa.  geor 
JtleoMui  overlooked  wbon  he  repreeentedy 
thdt  abe  had  a  title  to  the  iDiertiou  of  her 
aame  ID  tbe  Liturgy.  With  vetpect  to 
what  hid  been  aaid  about  the  result  9i 
-the  proceedings  i«  the  other  House*  be 
pust  contend*  that  the  third  readinff  of 
the  bill  had  ootbiBg  ijt  all  to  do  with  an 
«cquittal :  tb<e  question  of  anouittal  was 
decided  in  tiie  first  stage  after  tlie  bearing 
of  the  evidence*  He  repeated*  that  in 
all  bills  of  divorce  the  truth  or  faliehood 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  pre^ 
aonble  was  decided  on  tbe  second  reading. 
He  Qootended*  therefore*  that  the  voitf 
/On  the  second  readinjg  of  that  hill  did 
fkronooBce  on  tbe  guilt  of  the  party*  as 
isres  sMch  a  proceeding  eouM  be  called 
a  tTHil ;  bat  tlie  subsfsquent  stages  of  the 
pseasure  referred  only  to  the  punishoiettt 
to  be  annexed*  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  bon»  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had 
aaid*  that  the  abandonment  of  the  bill 
amounted  to  an  acquittal ;  but,  how  was 
ibis  to  be  reconciled  with  the  diecUrationv 
that  it  had   beeo  abandoned  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  strength  of  pn}#lie  opinion  ? 
^id  the  gentlemen  who  stood  forward  as 
the  &ieods  and  advocates  of  the  Queen 
moan  to  say*  that  she  had  been  aGtc|ttiUed 
^n  grounds  of  eapedieocy*  and  in  de* 
Icrenoa  to  pnblic  opinion*  rather  than 
on  the  .ground  of  her  own  innocence  ? 
How  happened  i4*  that  hooaurabie  gentle* 
«ien  shonld  call  for  tbe  ivstoration  of  the 
ftoeen's  name  to  tbe  Liturgy  as  a  mark 
of  reH>ect*  not  to  call  it  of  honour*  morel  v 
^tbe  ground  of  a  supposed  ao^niUtal* 
nrbile  not  one  of  them  asaerted  his  own 
oooffiction  of  her  mi^esty'a  innoceooe? 
They  »Qsmed  even  U^  avoid  tbe  question  as 
to  the  pnrUty  ^  the  individflsal.  He  did 
90t  mean  to  say*  that  geetlemen  might 
9nt  W  found*  woo  wouM  go  as  far  aa  to 
wnn^Laip  her  innocence*  but  they  were 
i;sther  an  eM9ptic»  totbe^anevalsuile^ 
tba  viain  body  9f  thmUi^  wA  fvall-k^ 
fbiHMd  feil^nt  qerftaioly  bem^  fsarauaikd 
hf  wkfA  hstd  posifld  to  aanreefteeoe^ 
tnwy  5)eneliiskflU(yrHe  mm  ostene  ibo  the 

Snestion  sif  the  fproasfptioe;  jsedl  bene 
B  mmii  asgrt  tWit  (kht  elvDour  ^s^imt 
it  Ad  n«t  ime  finm  Ae  M^  that  them 


was  no  speech  from  the  throne,  beoauee 
it  began  before  it  was  known  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  to  be  a  speech.  The 
objection  then  being  to  the  prorogation 
itself  be  could  only  remark,  tmt  he 
knew  of  no  precedent  or  rule  bv  which 
nunisters  were  to  be  governed  on  the  sub- 
ject* espeeially  when  there  was  no  busi- 
nciss  pending  before  one  branch  of  the 
Isgialature  tmt  would  be  interrupted  by 
such  an  event.  He  now  advanced  to  tlie 
object  of  the  motion  presented  for  their 
adoption— 4he  removal  of  his  mi^jesty'a 
ministers.  If  indeed  they  had  forfeited 
the  confid«ioe  of  the  House  by  miscon- 
ducting the  bttsiness  of  the  country* 
let  it  be  shown  by  the  vote  that  uigKt. 
He  called  upon  boo.  gentlemen  to  look 
at  the  question  with  that  degree  of  jndir- 
cioas  candour  which  they  were  always 
woQt  to  show  :  it  was  not  whether  every 
individual  member,  with  regard  to  every 
particular  act*  would  have  adopted  th!e 
s^me  measures  as  government  had  done  ; 
the  point  for  them  to  decide  was*  whether* 
upon  a  general  view  of  the  transactiona 
of  the  lust  few  months,  they  could  say, 
that  ministers  had  conducted  themselves 
with  impropriety  or  incompetence.  If 
the  House  really  thought,  that  his  maje^ 
ty's  ministers  had  so  acted  as  to  forteit 
its  confidence  and  support,  then  in  God*s 
Jiame  let  it  pronounce  that  opinion  deci- 
sively. But  if*  on  the  other  hand*  it 
was  found*  that  they  had  consulted  and 
upheld  the  true  honour  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  they  had  not  been  insensible  dther  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  ;— -if  it 
appenred*  that  they  had  been  drawn  on* 
step  by  rtep*  in  tbe  late  proceedings* 
owing  eotirdy  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  those 
proceedings,  and  not  from  any  pertinacity 
of  their  own  ^-*if  it  appeared*  that  thc^ 
bad  been  actuated  by  no  feelings  of  pn* 
vate  interest ; — if*  looking  at  the  whole 
tenor  of  tb^r  conduct,  the  House  was 
mot  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  improper 
motives*  then  it  was  imuossible*  that  it 
could*  in  honour  and  in  nonesty*  consent 
to  adopt  the  vote  of  censure*  that  night 
psoposed*  namely*  that  their  messmrasbnd 
been  **  demgeljoiy  Aom  the  dimity  ef 
the  Csosrn*  and  io^rion^te  the  best  inr 

tesests  ^  the  wmt^J- 

Mr   WhUmre  eupMSsed  a  faoM*  thai 
tbe  HdHise  ipeuld  4vi(b  ii»tiee«eiic!nrtbe^ 
fieit  p\ifiitmnAom  «f  a>maaiber,  frhewna 
<  e)«i«e  indsiQsd*  bytiieimiMMrCanQeef  «h^ 
!  anbiect  then  under  consUeratien,  te  oibc 
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himself  to  its  notice*     It  was  not  his  in- 
t€ntionrto  enter  at   large  into  the  topics 
connected  with  that  momentous  question, 
but  he  should  shortly  state  the  reasons 
which  would  influence  him  upon  that  night 
-to  ffive  his  vote  for  the  motion*    He  agi  eed 
wiw  the  right  hon»  member,  that  nothing 
but  necessity  could  have  justified  the 
bringing  forward  such  charges   against 
«the  Queen«  and    that  nothing  but  the 
interests  of  the  morality  of  the  country 
could  be  considered  sufficient  to  exone- 
rate from  ceusure  the  promoters  of  that 
measure.     It  was,  therefore,  requisite  to 
•examine  how  the  morality  of  the  country 
was  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Walts.    The  accusations  charged 
her  majesty  with  having  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  not  indeed  so  much  in  Italy,  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
And  how    had  they  been  established  ? 
How  the  morality  of  this  country  had 
been  afiected   by    the  conduct  of   the 
Queen  in  Italy  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
had  been  proved  by  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters after  they   had  brought  forward 
their  charges*— charges  which  they  had 
brought    forward    from    mere  rumour. 
They  had  agreed  to  pronounce  her  ma- 
jesty  not  guilty.     But,    said  they,  the 
Queen  forced  herself  upon  the  country  ; 
she  forced  us  to  bring  those  charges  for- 
ward*   For  himself,  he  thought  other- 
wise ;    for  he  was  of  opinion,   that  the 
Queen  had  been  forced  to  come  to  Eng- 
land—by proceedings  the  most  personal 
and  degrading  which  could  be  adopted 
against  her,  by  the  erasure  of  her  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  by  the  refusal  to 
recoffnise  her  rights  as  Queen,  either  in 
Engbnd  or  at  foreign  courts.    Had  her 
majesty  not  come  to  England,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  she  would  have 
been  branded  by  all  with  guilt,  that  she 
would  have  been  considered  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  those  infamous 
charges,  and  that  she  would  be  necesf^i- 
tatecf  to  submit  to  all  the  infamy  r&iult- 
jipg.  from  them.    At  the  tjme  when  that 
iiue  of  conduct  had  been  commenced  by 
ministers,  this  country  had  been  labour- 
ing under  distress,  which  excited  agita- 
tiou  and  dissatisfaction  amidst  every  class 
of  the    ^jobjects  of  the  Crown.      The 
public  bad  been  in. a  ferment — and  had 
•the  :firQceed|ogs  of  ministers  tended  to 
idlnv  the  disturbances  J    He  thought  po^ 
*Haa  they  not  rather  contribute  to  add 
/itel  to  the  flame  ?     Thtere  wos,  he  was 
.thoroughly  persuaded,    existing  in  the 
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country,  b  desperate  faction,  whose  objtvt 
was,  the  ruin  of  the  existing  ordt:r   of 
things,  the  destruction  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  the  subversion  of   the 
constitution — whose  means  were,  the  de- 
riding of  every  thing  solemn,  and  lavisin 
in^  apuse  on  every  thing  sacred.      Waa 
this  the  moment  to  have  created  gra- 
tuitous agitation,  when  this  faction  had 
already  too  much  ground  to  work  on-r 
when  they  required  not  such  a  pinion  to 
wing  their  shafts,  a  poison  so  subtle  to 
be  infused  into  the  blood  of  the  countr}* — 
as  to  the  form  of  proceeding  by  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  he  thought  it  also 
objectionable.     He  knew  it  had  been  t^aid 
by  some  great  authoritiesythat  there  could 
be  no  impeachment  in  this  casrv      With- 
out pretending  to  more  than  an  ordini^ry 
share  of  legal   knowledge,  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  if  any  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Queen,    »he  might  have 
been  proceeded  against  by  impeachment. 
Blackstone,  after  defining  the  cases  in 
which  peers  might  be  impeached,  declared 
that  all  other  subjects  might  be  ini peach- 
ed for  any  offence  against  the  rights  of 
the  people  or  the  interests  of  the  state. 
The  only  ground  on  which  it  could  be 
contended  that  the  Queen  might  not  be 
impeached  must  be,  that  she  uas  not  a 
subject,  or  that  she  had  not  committed 
an  offence  against  the  interests  of  the 
state. — As  to  the  qucbtion  whether  the 
Queen  was  a  subject,  they  had  heard  ^o 
much  of  it  of  late,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
9wry  for  him  to  say  a  word.     It  was  just 
as  clear  that  any  offence  that  could.  I)e 
charged  against  the  Queen  was  an  offence 
against  the  interests  of  the  »tate«      The 
proceeding,  was  not  a   civil  action,  but 
tended  to  a   penal  infliction ;  and  even 
the  divorce  was  always  represented  as  u 
measure  merely  consequeiit  on  the  inflic- 
tion of  substantive  penalties.     A  bill   of 
Pains  and  Penalties  had  been  chosen  in 
preference  to  impeachment.     It  was  a 
measure  which  had  been  described  by  sir 
William  Temple»  in  the  case  of  sir  John 
Fenwick^asii/Ztmum  remedium  et  pessh 
mum — as  a. proceeding  which  was  not  tp 
be  chosen  ivhen  any  other  mode  was  to  be 
found.    The  mischief  of  the  proceeding 
by  bill  was  never  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  case  of  the  ^rl  of  Strafford.      He 
was  Qccvs^  by  the  Commons  of  higj|^ 
trec^n  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Cords  would  no]^  cojivibt  him,  the  Com- 
mons ^ent  up  a.bill  of  Attain(]er,'  ahd'^e 
very  House  of  Lords,  which  would  not 
2  C 
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find  Mm  guilty  on  a  \egA\  change,  con- 
vented  to  pass  that  bill  which  inflic'ted  the 
penalties  of  treason.  Viewing,  as  he  did| 
the  proceed  in  i^s  of  the  miniitersy  he  should 
yet  nave  considered  tbeni  with  more  favour 
if  they  liad  not  refused  a  A|>ecitication  of 
the  criminal  acts,  by  the  withholding  of 
which  her  majesty  was  subjected  to  in- 
convenience, from  which  she  had  been 
only  in  part  relieved  by  the  adjournment 
durintr  the  proceedings.  The  ministers 
talked  rather  lightly  in  that  House  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  He  was  |)er8uadedy 
that  whatever  confidence  they  had  in  that 
House,  or  in  the  aristocracy,  the  body 
of  the  people  was  against  them.  He 
formed  this  judgment,  as  well  from  care- 
ful observation  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
as  from  the  meetings  which  had  been 
held  throughout  the  country.  He  knew 
that,  at  meetings  of  that  description  the 
difiPerent  parties  solicited  their  friends  to 
attend— that  in  fact  they  were  packed  by 
one  party  or  the  other ;  but  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  at  scarce  one  of  those 
meetings  had  any  one  been  able  to  pack 
8  majority  in  favour  of  the  late  measures. 
The  ministers  would  be  grossly  deceived, 
if  they  supposed  that  alt  those  who  signed 
theaddre&tes  containing  general  expres- 
sions of  loyalty,  intended  to  support 
them  in  their  late  proceedings.  He  had 
signed  a  loyal  address ;  and  he  knew, 
that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resided  (Shropshire),  the  gentle- 
men who  signed  the  address  wished  it  to 
be  expressly  stated  by  the  members  for 
Shropshire,  if  the  subject  were  brought 
into  ooestion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
late  measures  of  the  ministry.  Any  thing 
which  tended,  as  these  proceedings  had 
done,  to  separate  the  upper  from  the 
lower  classes,  was,^  at  this  moment^  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous.  Could  any  one 
look  ronnd  the  political  horizon,  and  not 
see  that  great  and  fearful  changes  were 
approaching?  If  they  looked  at  the 
burthen  of  the  debt  alone,  a  debt  of  850 
millions,  which  had  been  raised  on  props 
which  were  taken  auay,  there  was  ample 
cause  for  alarm.  It  might  be  said,  that 
though  those  props  were  taken  away,  it 
rested  on  other  and  more  solid  grounfl. 
Bat  how  were  they  sure  that  it  would  rest 
OD  this  new  ground  with  safety  ?  It  had 
been  raised  during  artificially  hish  prices 
*0d  w^  hai)  now  come  back  to  the  prices 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Were  tJiejr 
^vrepaired  to  continue  to  rtilse  ww  ana 


means  for  an  effective  increase  on  the 
diebt  of  40  or  50  per  cent .'  It  might  be 
said  that  this  was  foreign  to  the  subject; 
but  he  alluded  to  these  difficulties,  to 
show  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  con^- 
sequent  necessity  of  an  nnion  and  amaU 
eamation  of  feeling  among  all  classes,  to 
harmonize  in  the  measures  which  might 
be  called  for  by  our  di  Acuities.  As  to 
the  station  the  House  of  Commons  now 
held  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  looked  upon 
with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt ;  and 
he  was  afraid  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  session  were  likely  to  increase  it. 
He  entreated  ministers  to  consider  how 
essential  it  was  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state,  that  the  people  should  have  con^ 
fidence  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  heart  of  the  House  should 
beat  in  unison  with  the  pulsation  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  clamour 
of  a  mob,  but  a  vigorous,  rational,  and 
healthy  pulsation.  If  this  advantage 
were  to  be  produced,  it  could  only  be 
done  now  by  getting  rid  of  a  point  of 
honour,  a  matter  of  mere  form.  He 
thought  the  Qiieen  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  a  Queen  Consort  ever  |>osse«sed, 
as  if  no  proceedings  hud  been  instituted 
against  her.  Law,  justice,  and  policy, 
all  required  it.  He  would  only  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  had  not  felt  or  spoken 
as  a  party  man  :  he  had  stepped  forwaird 
solely  from  a  Conviction  that  the  situation 
of  the  country  at  this  moment  wui 
most  alarming,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  conciliate  the 
people. 

Mr.  Bankei  began  by  con(iplimenti«)||^ 
the  hon.  member  who  had  jiivt  sat  dowtiv 
both  upon  the  matter  and  the  maatifer  of 
what  he  had  delivered  to  the  House.  All 
parties  must  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  nothing  was' more  desirable  than  an 
union  of  interests.  He  had  avoided 
taking  a  part  in  these  unfortnnate  discus- 
sions; hehadvi^ed  them  i»ith  disgust, 
and  almost  with  shame.  When  he  re- 
collected the  embarrasments  of  the  coon- 
try,  the  burdens  it  had  to  sustain,  th^ 
extent  of  the  agricultural  distrets^ 
coupled  with  a  glance  at  the  pendiilg 
proceedings  in  the  sooth  of  Btartipe,  be 
could  not  help  saying  that  it  was  mattev 
of  vexation  and  almost  of  sliame,tdtbidk 
that  this  wise  and '  ondervtandinj;  p«^Te 
>  shoirfd  be  dragged  into  these  discttssi'eilf 
;  to  the  neglect  of  fnatiert  of  higher  and 
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more  lastiD^i;  importance.  When  therefore 
a  motion  like  the  present  was  brought  for 
the  detinitive  determination  of  the  House, 
it  wasimpoBsible  for  him  not  to  be  anxious 
to  state  the  reasons  on  which  his  vote 
would  be  founded.    The  bon.  mover  and 
seconder  had  brought  forward  a  distinct 
accusation  against  ministers  :    it  was  a 
practical  substantive  resolution ;  and   it 
was  avowed  on  the  other  side,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  fervants  of 
the  Crown  to  continue  in  oflBce,  if  a  stigma 
were  cast  upon  them  by  the  adoption  of 
the  motion.    The  House,  therefore,   was 
<mlled  upon  to  decide  on  something  not  at 
all  within  its  ordinary  function.  Nobody 
who  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with   the 
nature  and  usual  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  that  House,  but  must  admit 
that  such  was  the  character  of  that  act 
which  they  were  xequired  to  perforin  by 
supporting  this  resolution ;  a  resolution 
which  hon.  gentlemen  could   only  assent 
to  by  assenting  to  one  of  two  principles 
-^either  they  must  believe  that  there  had 
beep  that  excessive  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  which  made  them 
unworthy  any  longer    to    assist  in  the 
councils  of  his  majesty,  or  else  that  they 
bad  manifested    tiiose  principles  which 
might  reasonably  cause  such  a  misconduct 
to  be  apprehended.    The  first  question, 
then,  to  which  he  should  apply   himself 
was,  had  there  been  something  of  such 
^ross  error  in  their  acts  as  rendered  them 
not  worthy  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  public  affairs?     With  regard   to  this 
point,  he  did  protest  that,  after  the  best 
consideration  he  had  been  able  to  give  to 
the  subject,  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  transaction  as  it  stood,  being  con- 
tented neither  with  the  beginning,  the 
cootiouatioo,  nor  the  end  of  that  transac- 
tion, he  must  yet,  in  justice  to  ministers 
declare,    that    he  thought  it  extremely 
difficult  for  any  body  to  say  what  would 
.have  been  the  wiser  cpurse  to  pursue.  He 
would  say,  that  it  was  peculiarly  hard  to 
charge  persons  in  this    way    upon  the 
failure  or  an  event  that  bad   ended  un- 
favourably,   when,  after  that  event  hud 
fio  ended,  it  was  difficult  to  describe  what 
better  could  have  been  done.     Would  it 
have  been  endured,  after  those  rumours 
wliich  had  reached  England  from  every 
quarter,  not  only  from  Milan  and  Naples, 
but  from  almost  every  tniveller  who  came 
from  those  countries  which  her  majesty 
had  visited ;  wduld  it  have  been  proper 
t»  receive  the  Queen  on  her  return  hither. 


as  if  she  had  come  over  with  that  charactei: 
which  the  late  queen  possessed  ?  Or  was 
there  any  thing  so  degrading,  or  so  im- 
proper* in  the  propositions  that  were 
made  to  her  by  the  government,  as  that 
they  deserved,  in  consequence,  to  be 
treated  with  extreme  contempt,  or  that 
that  government  should  be  liabl  e  now  to 
the  censure  of  the  House?  Were  these 
propositions  in  their  nature,  so  much 
worse  than  those  which  were  offered  to 
minister^  on  her  part  some  months  be« 
fore  ?  What  reason  had  ministers  to  sup- 
pose that  such  offers  as  had  been  submit- 
ted to  them,  on  her  part,  in  the  month  of 
February,  would  be  rejected  by  her,  ^  hen 
they  were  made  by  themselves  in  the 
month  of  June  ?  Had  the  Liturgy  ever 
been  sppken  of  at  that  time  ?  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  it.  But  he  begged 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject  ot 
those  propositions.  M  i  nisters  had  a  com- 
muuication  with  the  law-adviser  of  her 
majesty,  and  that  gentleman  was  em- 
powered to  make  the  offers  which  were 
first  held  out,  with  only  this  difference, 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  the  sum 
originally  proposed.  It  was  not  then 
said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  ma- 
jesty to  consent  to  them.  It  was  not  then 
indignantly  declared,  that  she  must  re- 
ject them.  They  were  not  then  discovered 
to  be  so  unworthy  of  her  acceptance.  But 
if  they  were  so,  how  happened  it  that  her 
law-adviser  should  have  thought  the  com- 
munication of  it  one  for  him  to  be  charged 
with,  and  that  he  did,  in  effect,  go  on 
with  it?  He  would  maintain,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  his  majesty's  ministers  did 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  her  majesty's 
comiue  into  this  country  ;  and  in  so 
doin^,  did  they  do  wrong  ?  ^  And  here 
let  him  be  allowed  to  ask,  if  the  sub- 
sequent coming  of  her  majesty  into  the 
country  had  not  been  attended  with  ^ 
multitude  of  evils?  Himself  and  his 
hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Wilberforce) 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
it. — Hetuming  to  the  propositions  in 
Question,  they  were  told,  howevert  tha^ 
tne  ambassador  never  delivered  his  cre- 
dentials. They  were  informed,  that  the 
contents  of  that  communication  were  not 
opened  to  her  majesty  ;  and  that  her  ma- 
jesty did  not  know,  until  some  months 
after  this,  what  her  own  confidential 
adviser  was  charged  with.  That  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brough- 
am) had  some  months  a^o  declared 
that   he  would    explain    himself  upon 
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iliis  extraordinary  matter,  whenever  a 
proper  opportunity  should  occur.  He 
Mould  venture  to  usk,  whether  that  op- 
portunity did  not  now  present  itself; 
whether  the  time  was  not  now  arrived, 
when  that  singular  legation,  that  unex- 
plained sort  ot  parapresbeia  should  be 
unfolded  and  defined?  Under  all  the 
circumstances  he  had  stated,  he  did  think 
it  a  little  too  hard  on  his  majesty's  ad- 
visers, to  suppose  that  they  had  acted, 
from  the  first,  without  any  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  likely  to  succeed 
in  proving  that  ca&e  which  they  were  de- 
sirous of  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
parliament.  lie  knew  that  there  had 
Deen  a  question,  and  one  which  had  been 
much  canvassed,  whether  ministers  had 
pdopted  the  most  advisable  mode  of  pro- 
reeding  ;  whether  they  should  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  they  had  done,  by  a  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  or  by  impeachment. 
But  as  this  matter  had  never  come  before 
the  House  of  Ck>mmon8,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  here  to  consider  it.  He 
could  only  say,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  tl^e  strength  of  some  objections, 
which,  at  the  time  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  another  place,  were  stated  by 
some  noble  lords,  he  should  rather  have 
held  that  impeachment  was  the  better 
land  more  correct  course  of  the  two.  Cer- 
tain-it was,  however,  that  it  could  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that  there 
might  be  some  grave  reasons  for  the  pro- 
ceeding by  bill.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  people,  at  present,  were  ready 
to  receive  every  thing  which  was  f^your- 
^ble  to  the  Queen,  or  that  was  aimed 
.ag-ainst  his  majesty's  ministers  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  plea^  with  the  candid 
;ivowal  which  had  been  made  by  an  hon. 
jgentleman,  that,  though  he  disliked  bills 
X)f  Pains  and  Penalties,  he  would  not  say 
they  were  in  all  cases  improper  or  unjust. 
But  it  had  been  said,  wny  was  not  the 
Queen  tried  by  the  constitutional  and 
recognised  tribunal  of  a  jury  of  the 
/country?  Why,  really,  it  was  hardly 
]>ossi.ble  to  siippo«e  that  such  a  qnestion 
(Could  be  seriously  propounded :  sne  had 
fceen  trijed  by  her  peers,  and  they  were 
her  legal  and  proper  judges.  Njotwith- 
Htanding  wliat  a  learned  doctor  (Lushv 
inglon)  hiad  choa.en  to  declare,  that  he 
would  rather  be  tried  by  a  jqry  of  twelve 
^*onvicted  fusions,  it  was  obvious  that  her 
majesty  had  been  cited  before  those  who 
fyfSfi^i  the  legiil  tribooal  before  which. 


she  should  appear.  How,  indeed,  was 
it  possible  for  the  Queen  to  be  tried  by 
any  other  jury  than  l>y  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  On  the  whole,  he  (Mr.  BaokesJ, 
without  stating  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
all  that  had  been  done  by  ministers  was 
not  so  dissatisfied  as  to  concur  in  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  mover  [Hear, 
hear].  That  resolution  tended  to  nothing 
short  of  a  direct  and  absolute  change  (n 
administration.  And  here  he  would  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  himself  and  hit 
honourable  friends  near  him  had  as  little 
inclination  as  any  set  of  men  in  that 
House,  to  support  a  mere  party  measure ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  noble  marquis, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  after 
him,  that  it  made  as  little  difiereoce  to 
him  as  to  other  gentlemen,  what  iiidivi« 
duals  formed  the  administration  of  the 
country.  As  Ions  a^  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House,  so  long  he  should 
be  always  ready  to  support  tnem,  while 
thev  appeared  to  him  to  act  compatible 
with  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
Referring  to  what  had  been  said  by  hon. 
gentlemen,  of  the  talents  for  office  dis-^ 
played  on  either  side  of  that  House,  it^ 
was  a  fortunate  thing  that  in  this  country 
more  individuals  were  to  be  found  who 
were  fitted  by  education,  reflection,  and 
political  habits,  to  take  a  share  in  its 
political  government,  than  in  any  other 
kingdom  or  state  in  the  world  ;  indeed, 
than  in  all  Europe  put  together.  But  this 
universality  of  fitness  must  be  limited  to 
the  political  knowledge  of  those  who 
were  so  capable ;  and  the  choice  of  the  so- 
vereign who  mieht  happen  to  be  on  the 
throne,  could  fall,  of  necessity >  hut  upon 
a  very  few.  Besides  great  talents,  they 
must  have  a  large  share  of  practical 
knowledge;  there  must  be^  in  short,  a 
coincidence  of  talent  and  of  fitness  be* 
longing  to  them.  Nay  more,  there  must 
be  3so  a  coincidence  of  public  opinion 
in  their  favour,  without  which,  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign  would  be  vain. 
His  majesty's  ministers  he  thought  pos* 
sessed  these  qualifications  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  and  if  they  were  to  exclude  one 
party  they  must  raise  the  other.  A  right 
hon.  friend  of  his,  lately,  in  his  place, 
had  avowed,  with  that  openness  and 
manliness  which  every  public  Inan 
'ought  to  avow  his  •  opinions,  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  seek  by  every  honourable 
and  booming  method,  those  employ  lAent^ 
of  the  state,  wherein  he  might  be  most 
eerviceable.    To  the  fairness  and  fr>nk« 
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ness  of  this  declaration,  he  was  most  will- 
ing to  subscribe.  There  was  always,  un- 
fortunately, in  this  country,  a  vile  slander 
attaching  to  persons  in  office,  as  unfound- 
ed as  it  was  illiberal.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing that  8i)ecie8  of  detraction,  the  country, 
happily,  was  always  much  obliged  to 
those  who  undertook  office,  and  executed 
its  duties  well.  Adverting  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
8(K)ke  last,  he  would  affirm,  that  there  wad 
a  dangerous  faction  in  this  country,  en- 
deavouring to  extend  itself  by  all  the 
means  it  could  command,  and  catching 
hold  of  every  principle  of  ruin,  by  which 
it  miiiht  succeed-  in  involving  the  king- 
dom in  a  general  conflagration.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  many  gentlemen  of  that 
party  to  which  he  had  been  alluding  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  giving  vastly 
too  g^eat  a  countenance  to  this  faction. 
When  he  heard  of  public  meetings  being 
called,  and  found  that  those  were  the  gen- 
tlemen who  acted  with  them,  and  spoke 
at  them,  he  was  constrained  to  say,  that 
though,  perhaps,  there  was  not  a  princi- 
ple of  union,  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  co- 
operation between  them  which  alarmed 
him  extreoiely.  Those  honourable  gen- 
tlemen would  excuse  him,  if,  thinking  so 
highly  as  he  did  of  their  integrity  and 
their  honour,  that  connexion  did  alarm 
him.  He  recollected,  that  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  reign  of  their  late  la- 
mented King,  there  were  two  bills  brought 
in  and  passed:  the  one  related  to  sedi- 
tious meetings ;  the  other,  to  some  further 
restraints  to  be  put  upon  the  press.  On 
that  occasion,  he  found  the  same  gentle- 
men now  sitting  near  him  the  active  oppo- 
nents of  both  measures.  They  said,  that 
the  first  bill  went  to  impose  restraints  on 
public  liberty  and  free  discussion,  such 
as  the  times  did  not  call  for,  and  such  as 
were  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  consti- 
tution and  th6  spirit  of  the  age:  and  with 
regard  to  the  public  press,  they  argued, 
that  if  any  further  restraint  were  to  be  im- 
posed upon  its  exercise,  it  would  be  redu- 
ced to  a  state  that  could  not  be  endured  in 
«  ^ree  country ;  and  in  pursuance  of  these 
opinions,  he  understood  that  a  proposition 
was  speedily  intended  to  be  submittal  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  relative  to  the  press. 
The  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  state  his 
entire  dissent  from  the  views  thus  taken 
by  those  members.  What  they  called  the 
liberty  of  the  press  he  called  its  licen- 
tiousness, and  he  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  evils  of  the  country.  He 


thought  it  was  the  root  of  all  those  evils 
of  which  she  now  complained.  The  Op- 
position, he  stated,  were  not  only  pledged 
to  the  repeal  of  those  bills,  but  to  a  re- 
form in  parliament.  It  was  troe  that 
they  were  not  agreed  about  the  details, 
but  they  were  certainly  pledged  to  what 
they  called  an  effective  reform.  He  did 
not  believe  they  entertained  the  Doctrine 
of  annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage, 
and  other  wild  and  visionary  notions^ 
which  floated  in  the  eccentric  imagina* 
tions  of  foolish  men ;  but  they  were  pledg- 
ed to  a  reform  which  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  could  not  with 
safety  allow,  and  he  therefore  viewed  it 
with  unqualified  apprehension.  Another 
question  to  which  they  were  pledged  was 
Catholic  Emancipation.  At  present  go- 
vernment was  divided  on  that  question^ 
and  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  was 
kept  alive  against  one  party  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  other;  but  if  the  Cabinet  was  once 
united  upon  that  subject,  as  it  would  be  if 
the  Opposition  came  into  power,  that  ruin- 
ous measure  which  he  deprecated  woiUd 
inevitably  pass. — The  hon.  member  then 
proceeded  to  remark,  that  the  Opposition 
were  bound  to  a  complete  change  of  the 
system  of  government.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  both  parties  during  the 
French  war,  and  said,  that  the  Opposition 
despaired  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, while  their  antagonists  exerted  theif 
power  and  influence,  and, under  their  aus- 
pices, a  most  brilliant  war  had  been  put  an 
end  to  by  a  peace  more  glorious  than  any 
which  the  country  had  enjoyed  for  four 
centuries.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
his  firm  reliance  upon  the  Councils  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  reiterating  his 
opinion,  that  in  the  dangerous  circum- 
stances of  the  country  no  administration 
could  be  found  so  well  entitled  to  hifc 
support  as  the  one  at  present  existing. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  was  call- 
ed on  by  the  extraordinary  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  to  offer  a  few  words.  The 
hon.  member  had,  indeed,  sud  little  ou 
the  motion,  of  which  he  told  them  he  dis- 
approved ;  but  whatever  he  did  say  upon 
it,  after  having  made  that  declaration,  was 
in  its  support;  for  he  very  candidly  stated, 
that  in  the  proci^ings,  which  it  went  to 
condemn,  he  could  not  agree,  as  to  either 
their  be^f inning,  conduct,  or  termination. 
Yet  he  had  given  a  vote  in  contradioHou 
to  that  sentiment,  and  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion by  his  practice,  while  he  upheld  it 
by  his  observations.    He  would  not  em* 
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quife  into  the  caiue  which  induced  the 
bon.  geotlvman  to  art  io  such  direct 
viobtioii  fif  the  Ihwb  of  Soloiu  a«  to  take 
oeuArail  grouDd»  while*  according  to  his 
o«ro  Mccouiitt  the  coinmon-wealth  was  in 
^aofeff.  He  would  not  eQ<^ui  re  whether 
Gofeniment  had  been  acting  in  such  a  way 
for  the  laM  forty  years  as  to  leave  bis  im- 
parlMditjr  no  bo|ie  but  from  supporting  the 
other  siQe  of  the  House ;  but  he  thought 
that  ia  any  republic  short  of  Utopia,  a 
pi^biic  maa  might  be  found  in  that  time^ 
who  wtts  capable  of  conducting  the  nation* 
«1  aflairs  so  as  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  impartial  men.  The  impartiality  of 
the  boo.  member  was  indeed  so  great, 
thet  he  always  made  a  boast  of  it«  But 
wJiat  was  the  proof  1  Why,  unqualified 
panegyric  on  one  party,  and  perpetual  ex- 
clusion to  the  other.  That  panegyric 
ought  to  be  heard  with  peculiar  pleasure 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite*  His  ear  was 
sot  much  accustomed  of  late  to  eulogy. 
Be  and  his  friends  had  heard  so  little  of 
it  for  some  time,  that  he  was  not  surprised 
that  they  hmled  it  on  the  present  occasion 
with  expressions  of  wild  and  genuine  rap- 
ture [bear,  hear !  ].  The  hon.  member  had 
takeu  a  great  latitude  in  his  view  of  the 
finestion.  He  had  thought  proper  to  go 
into  the  French  war,  and  he  must  follow 
him  t)iere«  The  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
ao  severely  reprimanded  for  despairing  of 
their  country,  did  not  vote  for  the  war 
and,  having  so  voted,  then  refuse  the  sup- 
plies. They  did  not  betray  Government 
mto  that  war  by  their  promised  support, 
and  afterwards  withhold  the  necehsary 
aids.  He  congratulated  the  noble  lord 
opposite  on  the  glorious  peace,  the  honour 
of  which  belonged  to  him.  As  to  the 
brilliant  war,  that  was  achieved  by  our 
gallant  officers  and  invincible  troops;  but 
.tlie  glorious  peace,  that  was  eiclusively 
the  work  of  the  noble  lord,  and  he  could 
ilot  but  congratulate  him  upon  it — ^that 
peace  which  had  so  consolidated  the  in- 
terests of  Europe,  and  placed  them  on  a 
basis  not  to  be  shaken  [a  laugh].  Such 
it  was  described  a  short  time  ago,  but 
aoch  it  was  no  longer.  He  would  not 
make  any  observations  upon  the  discord, 
animosity,  and  heart-burning^,  which  were 
now  embroiling  all  Europe,  or  upon  those 
.seenes  of  armed  preparation,  which  mena- 
ced independent  States  with  the  subver- 
sion of  their  liberties.  Tho:^  affaire  of 
the  Continent  it  was  not  his  intention 
then  to  dwell  upon;  but  he  merely  wished 
Jo  point  out  the  real  character  of  this  glo- 


rious peace,  and  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  noble  lord,  which  had  confe- 
derated the  EuropcHn  powers  in  so  amica- 
ble, so  disinterested,  und  so  generous  an 
alliance.  But  this  state  of  things  had  re- 
cently called  upon  the  noble  lord  for  a 
disclosure  of  the  act8  and  principles  on 
which  that  alliance  was  founded.  He 
had  felt  himself  compelled  to  make  tl;at 
disclosure,  and  to  declare,  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  magnanimous  Allies  was  con- 
trary to  public  right,  and  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  calculated  to  destroy  the  very 
essence  of  independent  States.  However 
he  chose  to  qualify  this  declaration  in  the 
conclusion,  such  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks,  and  thus  out  of  the 
mouth  of  their  associate  was  the  Holy 
Alliance  condemned  [hear,  hear !].  Thus 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Sovereigns  repro- 
bated, and  the  policy  of  the  great  Con- 
gress denounced  by  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, who  was  said  to  have  established 
perpetual  harmony,  and  consolidHted  by 
a  glorious  peace  that  repose  of  Europe, 
which  was  not  to  bedistturbed,  and  which 
was  one  great  cause  why  government 
continued  to  have  the  support  of  the  im- 
partial member.  Now,  he  would  say 
something  to  another  point!  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  generously  allowed,  that 
there  were  many  persons  besides  ministers 
in  whom  that  House  and  the  country  niighc 
have  confidence;  but  having  laid  down 
that  doctrine,  he  gave  proofs  that  lie  con- 
fined his  liberality  tooneside  of  the  House, 
and  though  he  allowed  the  qualification  of 
the  candidates  for  office  on  the  Opposition 
Benches,  lie  could  never  agree  to  their 
eligibility.  He  thought  timt  they  had 
the  talents  and  capacity  to  be  competitors 
for  office,  but  could  never  allow  any 
real  competition.  He  would  give  a  most 
liberal  range  to  expectancy  for  power; 
but  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  per^ 
petual  dictatorehip,  and  would  support 
ministers  at  all  hazards,  although  he 
could  not  approve  of  their  couduct  either 
in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end. 
He  could  not,  for  any  liberality  of  theory, 
give  up  his  practice  of  exclusion,  and 
therefore  he  negatived  the  motion  in  fact, 
to  which  he  virtually  assented  [a  langhl. 
He  was  also  apprehensive,  lest  his  friends 
near  him  on  the  Opposition  benches 
might  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
haa  given  to  the  people,  and  he  objected 
to  them  strongly,  for  the  countenance 
which  they  gave  to  public  meetingit,  und 
their  o»)position  to  the  bill  for  the  sup*- 
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prencion  of  such  Assemblies  as  he  chose  ^ 
to  cdll  stditious.  But  he  would  as»k,  what  j 
was  there  amiss  in  all  this,  where  was  j 
the  matter  of  well-fou tided  imputation  ?  | 
When  had  it  become  a  crime  for  members 
of  Parliameot  to  appear  before  the  people 
— ^to  face  their  constituents — to  reclaim 
them  if  misled,  or  to  teach  them  con&- 
dence  if  right?  As  to  the  noble  lord,  and 
those  who  rallied  under  his  banners  when 
be  gave  the  signal,  he  would  ask  him  and 
his  friends,  if  it  was  by  declaring  war,  that 
the  people,  if  mistaken,  were  to  be  re- 
claimed, or  was  it  not  rather  by  listening 
to  and  redressing  their  grievances  if  real, 
by  kindly  shewing  them  their  error,  if 
imaginary,  by  doing  justice  where  there 
was  injury,  and  passing  no  condemnation 
without  reason  ?  Was  it  because  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  hud  de- 
clared war  against  the  people  of  Eugland. 
[Cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and 
some  cries  of  <<  order."]  He  would  not 
aay  that  this  had  been  decidedly  done, 
but  such  was  the  tendency  of  the  late 
majority  to  which  he  alluded. 

Lord  Catilereagh  rose  to  order.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  parliamenta- 
ry to  say  that  a  majority  of  that  House,  on 
any  question  had  declared  war  against  the 
people  of  England  ? 

The  Speaker.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  upon  the  words  used  by  the  hon« 
and  learned  gentleman ;— and  I  am  certain 
tlwt  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self will  admit  that  the  words  are  most 
disorderly 

Sir  J*  Mnekintoih  resumed.  He  bowed 
with  the  greatest  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  chair,  but  this  was  the  first  time,  in 
bis  recollection,  when  any  member  was 
called  to  order  for  words  which  he  had 
already  explained.  Uninfluenced,  then, 
by'  what  had  just  occurred,  he  would  say, 
that'K  majority  of  that  House,  in  hostility 
to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  people  of 
England,  was  an  evil ;  and  that  that  evil 
would  foe  increased  if  a  greater  nugaber 
of  members  were  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  majority ;  and  still  worse,  if  there 
were  none  left  who  could  a^ree  with  the 
•eiitiments  of  the  people.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  given  the  best  possible 
Answer  to  one  part  of  hia  argument*  with 
Fcspifct  to  the  attendance  of  gentlemen 
911  the  OppoaitioD  side  of  the  Honse  at 
public  meetioira.  He  had  spoken  of  in- 
cendiaries. Why*  should  the  hon.  gen- 
tkman  say  that  all  public  meetings  were 
to  be  left  to  the  influence  or  direction  *  of 
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incendiaries,  if  there  were  any  such  atten- 
ding them  ?  Was  it  not  natural  that  the 
Opposition  should  wish  to  gain  tha  i onfi- 
detice  of  the  people,  and  to  assent  with 
thtrm  in  those  principles  in  which  tliey 
concurred?  Was  there  no  example  of 
the  attendance  of  public  men  at  meetings 
of  the  people  in  other  times;  He  believ- 
^  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-castle  was 
one  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Ameri- 
can war.  He  roust  then  remember,  that 
at  that  time.  Sir  George  8avile,  the  Mar- 
<[uis  of  Rockingham,  lord  Temple,  and 
several  other  distinguished  public  ch»« 
meters  who  had  opposed  themselves  to 
that  war,  had  joined  in  meetings  of  the 
people.  Why,  then,  was  that  to  be  ob- 
jected to  members  in  the  present  day, 
which  had  at  all  times  been  the  practice 
of  public  men  }  The  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  contended,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  acts  passed  eighteen  mouths  ago, 
against  seditious  meetings,  and  for  the  re- 
striction of  the  press,  would  bea  mvasure 
pregnant  with  tne  most  dangerous* conse- 
quences; and  that  any  effective  reform 
must,  under  existing  circumstances,  throw 
the  country  into  confusion.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, those  measures,  the  repeal  of  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  contemplated  with 
so  much  alarm,  were  not  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  being  effective ;  an  the  con- 
trary, they  had  been  perfectly  ineffective. 
As  to  the  Bill  for  restraining  Sediiioua 
meetings,  they  had  seen  meetings  siai» 
its  enactment  much  more  numerous  than 
any  which  it  was  intended  to  restrain ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  for  all  the  objects  whidi  the 
Government  had  in  view,  a  dead  letter, 
and  answered  no  other  porpose,  than  that 
of  exasperating,  instead  of  restraining.;  of 
alienating  the  people  from  the  letcislature* 
instead  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  lawa. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  Bill  for  restrain- 
ing the  press,  the  hon.  gentleman  declar- 
ed that  the'  present  state  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  deserved  the  name  of  licenttovisp- 
ness  :  fettered  and  restnatned  as  the.  press 
had  been,  the  hon.  gentleman atil I  thought 
it  licentious,  and  that  it  r^i^ired  to  be 
still  iairther  puri^ed  and  corrected  by  the 
ministers,  for  whose  oonlinuanee  in  power 
he  was  contending.  It  was  clear,  then* 
that  theK  laws  had  been  ineffective ;  for 
if  they  had  been  otherwise,  the  Loyal  Ad- 
dresses did  not  contain  one  word  of  truths 
when  they  declared  that  the  coantry  was 
never  so  deluged  with  treason  and  blas- 
phemy, as  it  had  been  since  the  period  of 
passing  the  Bill  for  reatrainiog  t]he.  press. 
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Never  was  there  a  liiw  which  deterved  bet- 
ter to  be  paQeg}'ri«ed  by  thtse  favourers 
.of  ioeifective  measares.— The  next  topic  on 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  uuiinad- 
vertedy  was  that  of  an  effective  Reform  iu 
.Parliament.  Some  horror  had  been  expres- 
,sed  at  the  term  "  radical",  and,  at  various 
other  terms,  but  this  was  the  firist  time 
that  he  had  ever  heard  any  man,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  advocate  for  any  kind  of 
.Reform,  express  his  horror  of  an  effective 
reform :  for  the  only  reform  whioh  the 
,hon«  gentleman  could  tolerate  was  an  in- 
effective reform,  and  the  necessary  infer- 
.ence  from  this  was,  that  he  viewed  an 
effective  reform  as  a  measure  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  country.  All  the  ad- 
mirers of  extensive  and  extravagant  reform 
would  be  glad  of  the  authority  of  the 
bon.  gentleman,  who  considered  every 
inoderate  reform  as  ineffectual.  They 
who  regarded  all  moderate  reform  as 
little  better  than  a  mere  mock  re- 
form, had  not  only  the  sanction  of 
|he  venerable  advocate  of  that  sys- 
tem, but  they  might  now  quote  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,  who  opposeil  all  reform  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  which  was  inju- 
.rious  to  no  existing  interests  or  institu- 
tion^, and  who,  for  some  reasons,  whe- 
ther of  a  local  or  general  nature  he 
knew  not,  considered  all  such  reform  as 
illusory  and  ineffective. —He  had  long 
been  of  opinion,  however,  that  most  of 
tbe  enemies  of  parliamentary  reform  en- 
tertained sentiments  not  very  dismmilar 
to  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  They 
dmded  all  moderate  and  reasonable  re- 
formers, in  proportion  as  the  arguments 
of  such  reformers  were  most  irrefragable, 
and  their  plans  most  practicable  and 
•capable  of  being  carried  into  effect.-— 
Having  made  these  observations  upon  the 
party  speech  of  the  impartial  member, 
be  should  proceed  to  oiler  a  few  remarks 
ou  the  question  before  the  House.  If 
his  majesty's  government  could  be  shewn 
to  have  beoi  guilty  of  a  breach  of  law 
and  a  violation  of  justice,  it  was  clear 
that  they  mi^ht  be  impeached  for  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  He  would  say 
nothing  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties^ 
partlv  because  that  part  of  the  subject 
bad  been  so  ably  discussed  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  with  such  dtstin^uished  abi- 
lity, and  partly  because  his  objections 
to  the  conduct  of  ministers  lay  much 
deeper ;  for  he  was  absolutely  hostile  to 
all  ptfoceedings  against  her  majesty.    He 


held,  that  the  king*s  ministers  had  insti- 
tuted an  unnecessary  proceeding  ngainst 
her  majesty,  and  that  by  so  doing  they 
had  subjected  the  country  to  tlie  greatebt 
calamities,  and  exposed  it  to  still  greater 
danger;  evils  and  dangers  which  would 
all  he  greatly  aggravated  if  the  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  concur  with  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  f people,  and  to 
pronounce  that  censure  upon  their  con- 
duct which  almost  every  man  in  the 
country  had  already  pronounced.  The 
right  bon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  controul,  in  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  that  House,  his  predecessor  in  office, 
attempted  to  shew  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting the  proceedings  against  her  ma- 
jesty. He  contended,  that  her  majesty's 
coming  to  this  country  had  driven  go- 
vernment to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  recop:« 
nise  her  as  Queen  Consort.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  this  ;  but  where,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  necessity  which  compelled  then 
to  adopt  one  branch  of  the  alternative, 
namely,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  her 
majesty  as  Queen  Consortj  and  to  accuse 
her  as  they  did  ?  There  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  public  necessity  for  this 
course,  though  he  admitted  that  there 
was  a  ministerial  necessity  for  it.  They 
could  not  have  kept  their  offices  and 
places  without  coming  to  some  com- 
promise, without  agreemg  to  prosecute 
the  Queen  if  she  should  come  to  this 
country.  This  might  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,  who  thought  the  services  of  these 
gentlemen  indispensable  to  the  country, 
and  would,  no  doubt  in  his  opinion,  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  every  charge  which 
might  be  brought  a^inst  mimsters  for 
every  species  of  misconduct.  If  the 
country  were  really  reduced  to  that  de- 
graded state,  that  it  could  only  be  saved 
by  one  set  of  men,  then  he  (Sir  James) 
granted  that  no  charge  could  be  brought 
against  them,  for  any  misconduct,  how- 
ever gross.  But  this  was  really  one  of  the 
most  convenient  doctrines  ever  laid  down 
by  an  impartial  member  of  parliament 
— it  was  a  discovery  in  political  science 
which  would  immortalise  his  name;  it 
not  only  supplied  the  present  ministers, 
but  would  supply  all  future  luinistera^ 
with  an  answer  to  all  accusations ;  for 
there  never  would  be  wanting  ministers, 
who  would  be  ready  to  contend  that  their 
contiiiuaQce  .Jn    office    was   absolutely 
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to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  original  coQimeDcemeDt  of  the  pro- 
ceedings could  only  be  justified  by  a  pa- 
nunount  and  over-ruliug  necessity,  and 
he  confessed,  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
like  an  argument  to  show  that  necessity. 
.  The    noble   lord  opposite  and  his  col- 
leagues,   had  not  acted  without  warning, 
for   his  hon.  and   learned   friend   (Mr. 
.  Brougham)  had  warned  them  at  the  com- 
mencement,  tiiat  they  were  bound  not 
only  to  make  out  the  charges  against  the 
Queen,   but  to  make  out  the  necessity  of 
brin{|[tng  them  forward*    It  was  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  determine  whether  it  were 
advisable  to  prosecute  or  not  to  prosecute, 
and  in  the  event  of  not  prosecuting,  to 
abstain  from  every  thing  like  insult  or 
irritation,    and    to    grant    those   rights, 
which,  when  the  matter  was  not  to  be 
brought  to  a  judicial  issue,  they  had  no 
longer  any  right  to  withhold.     He  did 
not  complain  of  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers ;  it  was  not  to  an 
€rror  here,    or  an  error  there,   that  he 
objected ;    he  found  error  in  the  com- 
mencement, error  in  the  whole  progress, 
and  error  in  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.    He  repeated,  that  a  proceed- 
ding,  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects 
to  the  country,    had  been  commenced 
without  necessity.     He  would  ask   the 
hon.    and    learned   gentlemen  opposite, 
whether  they  were  not  bound,  even  in  in- 
stituting proceedings  against  the  meanest 
individual,    against    the    most   obscure 
libeller,  to  take  care  that  they  had  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  success  ?   The  re- 
sponsibility, weighty  even  in  such  a  case 
as    this,     oecame    ten    thousand    times 
greater,   in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and     importance     of    the    proceedings 
against  the  Queen.    Ministers  were  bound 
to  take  care  that  they  had  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success,  before  they  insti- 
tuted such  a  prosecution.     They   were 


bound  to  calculate  all  the  possible  con-    accused  was  so  large  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tingencies;   to.  make  allowances  for  the    Queen.     In  sir  J.  Fen  wick's  case,  indeed. 


sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  this 
House;    but  it  should   be  recollected, 
that  ministers  alone  were  in  possession  of 
the  evidence.     They  knew  all  the  weak- 
ness of  the  evidence  and  the  character  of 
the  witnesses ;  but  the  House  was  placed 
in  a  very  different  situation.     It  was  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  who  first  com- 
mitted   an    illegal    outrage  against  the 
Queen,  and  then  threatened  her  with  pro- 
secution if  she  returned  to  this  country. 
It  was  the   ministers  of  the  Crown  who 
had  produced  all  that  embarrassment  and 
difficulty  in  which  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Bramber,  found  himself  in- 
volved,  by  first  committing  the  honout 
of  the  Throne  by  the  message  of  the  6th 
June,  and  then  inducing  tnat  House  tb 
throw  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  first  subject 
in  the  realm,   and  entreat  that  subject 
not  to  be  tried.     They  first  dii^honou red 
the   Crown,   and  then  dishonoured  that 
House    in    attempting  to  extricate  the 
Crown.      Disgrace    and    dishonour   had 
been  thrown  upon  every  authoritv  of  the 
state — upon  every  institution  of  the  coun- 
try,  merely  to  extricate  ministers,   who 
were  the  authors  of  our  disgrace.    They 
had  no  right  to  blame  her  majesty  for  not 
accepting  their  proposition;    they  were 
not  the  constitutional  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jesty,   and  if  any  member  of  that  House' 
entertained  the  slightest  bias  against  her 
majesty  in  consequence  of  that  decision, 
which  she  had  an  undoubted   right  to 
form,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
injustice.     With  respect  to  the  majority 
of  27  or  28  peers,    who  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  had  looked 
into  all  the  divisions  on  bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  and  impeachments  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half,    and,   with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  deplorable  case  of  sir  J. 
Fen  wick,   a  case  much  too  lamentable  to 
be  cited  as  a  precedent,  there  was  not  one 
in  which  the  minority  in  favour  of  the 


possible  bad  character  of  the  witnesses, 
for  those  variations  and  contradictions 
inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
cBMCf  ^  and  for  the  temper  and  (leculiar 
■itnation  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
before  thev  proceeded  to  take  a  single 
atep^  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than 
chapge  and  vacillation,  but  change  and 
Taetllatiqa  had  characterised  their  pro- 
;ceedinfft  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end«vlt  bad  been  urged,  tliat  the 
nmmtion  with  th^  Queen  had  b^n  \ 
VpL.  IV. 


ni 


the  majority  was  two  to  one;  but, 
the  disgraceful  sentence  on  lordStraflPord, 
the  majority  was  five  to  two;  whereas  in 
the  case  of  her  majesty,  the  majority  was 
not  equivalent  to  a  fair  majority  of  a 
common  jury.  Even  supposing  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  majority  were 
influenced  by  motives  of  expediency,  it 
was  still  disgraceful  to  the  supreme  au- 
thoritv of  the  state;  it  was  a  wound  ir- 
flicted  upon  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  countrj'  to  bring  forward  a  case 
2D  ' 
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which  wot  found  to  command  a  less  roajp- 
rity  than  any  similar  proceed! ug  in  our 
hifl^ory.-— The  effects  of  this  proceeding 
werci  in  every  point  of  view,  both  with 
reference  to  present  and  future  interests, 
most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  loyal 
addressers  complained  of  licentiousness — 
but  who  had  given  occasion  for  that  licen- 
tiousness i  The  prosecutors  of  the  Queen. 
Who  had  secured  popularity  and  impu- 
nity for  that  lieeotiousness  ?  The  prose- 
cutors of  the  Queen.  Who  had  done  all 
that  iu  them  lay  to  promote  public  dis- 
order, and  weaken  tne  securities  of  go- 
vernment, by  turning  the  purest  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  the  best  sentiments  of 
our  nature,  against  the  laws  and  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  country?  The 
prosecutors  of  the  Queen.  Those  pro- 
ceedings might  be  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  tempprary  interests  of  ministers, 
but  they  teemed  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  the  honour,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  security  of  the  country, 
aud  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
alarm,  if  tried  by  any  principles  but 
those  of  the  member  for  Corfe  Castle, 
.  the  partial  partisan  of  a  perpetual  admi- 
nistration [Hear,  hear  !]•  The  ministers 
who  had  prosecuted  the  Queen  had,  in 
effect,  waged  a  war  against  the  existine 
iastitutions  of  the  country.  They  had 
.  left  a  legacy  to  all  those  who  might  here- 
after seek  to  destroy  them.  They  had 
fuxoished  a  great  magazine,  to  which 
every  man  might  hereafter  resort  who 
wished  to  decry  and  revile  the  monarchy ; 

•  they  had  not  only  culled  and  simplified 
all  the  arguments-^they  had  not  only 
collected  and  embodied  all  the  common 
places  which  had  ever  been  urged  against 
monarchical  institutions  but  they  had 
decorated  them  with  all  those  circum- 
stances, they  had  given  them  that  attrac- 
tive and  amusing  form,  which  were  best 
calculated  to  gratify  the  depraved  ap- 
petites of  those  who  resorted  to  them. 
They  had  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  mo- 

;  narchy,  they  had  torn  fiside  the  veil,  and 
exposed  all  its  frailties  and  infirxnities — 

.they  had  thrown  open  all  that  was  most 
sacred,  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  made 
tbpse,  who  pught  to.  be  the  objects  of  our 

•  veneration  and  respect,  the  theine  of  ob- 
loquy Mid  deri^on.    By  thus  exposing 

.th^  domestic  misfortunes  pf  the  king  ana 
Queen,  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
had  agitated  the  whole  country^  anaex-* 
posed  a  mighty  empire  to  the  danger  of 
a  civil  war.    They  hud  pkced  the  throne 


itself  in  a  more  insecure  and  precarious 
situation  ;  and  it  woo  Id  require  a  long 
course  of  wise  policy,  and  vigorous, 
though  moderate  and  constitutional  mea- 
sures, entirely  to  efface  the  consequences 
of  this  most  infi politic  proceeding. — He 
had  little  more  to  add  upon  the  subject. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  might  be  assured, 
that  his  words,  however  worm,  had  proce^^- 
ded  more  from  sorrow  than  from  an^f. 
He  felt  the  utmost  sorrow,  that  they  had 
passed  from  a  season  of  peace  to  a  season, 
he  would  say,  of  peril.  The  greatest 
breach  had  been  made,  by  the  last  division 
in  that  House,  that  had  occurred  in  his 
memory— «  breach  between  the  people 
and  that  House.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
division  of  that  night  won  Id  widen  that 
breach;  and  he  greatly  feared  that  it 
would  soon  become  impossible  to  prevent 
the  most  deplorable  consequences.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  supported  minis- 
ters in  the  late  proceedings  by  a  majority 
or  three  to  two — ^the  people  had  opposed 
them  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one. 
This  was  a  contrast  which  filled  him  with 
alarm.  He  wished  to  see  a  treaty  of  glo- 
rious peace  between  this  House  and  their 
Constituents — a  happy  alliance  between 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  if  that  glorious  treaty  and  that  hap- 
py alliance  took  place,  the  consequence 
would  be,  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from 
the  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  If  it  should 
prove  otherwise,  all  he  could  ^ay  was,  that 
he  had  done  his  duty,  and  he  believed  that 
the  consequences  would  be  most  fatal  to 
the  peiace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
— The  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Peel  said,   that,  having  been  ab- 
sent on  every  former  occasion  on  which 
this  subject  was  before  the  House,  and 
having  now  heard  -the  particularly  severe 
terms  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  applied  to  the 'last  decirion  of 
J  that  House,  he  felt  himself  calHid  upon 
to  justify  the  vote  he  should  ^ve.  Having 
I  been  prevented  from  attending  when  the 
j  last  decision  of  the  House  had  beengtveu, 
and  having  intended,  if  he  c^ld-  hUve 
;  heen  preserit,''to  take'that  litife  which  had 
'been  so    ^verfely  attimadvirted  oil;  he 
would  flrst'state  thtg  grounds  t5n  #hioh  he 
concurred  with  that  majority  ^  whom  the 
hou.  and  learned  gentleman  hifd  mtW,  \n 
the  warmth  and  beat  of  debate,  thfttMhey 
had  declared  war  i^inat  the  peoplt.  'we 
words  had  been  satisfactorily  eiplakiedby 
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the-ftoD.  and  leaimd  gentlemftn  to  meBQ 
only,  that  the  teodeocy  of  that  vote  was 
hostile  to  the  ioterests  of  the  people.  In 
that  sense  they  were  iiiiohjectiooable ;  and 
although  he  had  himself  felt  sMured  that 
8uch  had  been  the  meaning^  attached  to 
them,  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to  hear 
them  so  explained  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman.  In  thesitoation  in  which 
be  now  stood,  he  was  called  on  to  declare 
the  honest  and  independent  opinion  which 
he  had  formed,  and  in  doing  so,  he  was  ut- 
ieriy  ignorant  whether  others  concurred 
with  him  in  that  opinion  ;  he  was  regard- 
less .what  impression  his  opinion  might 
make :  this  recommendation,  however,  his 
opinion  had,  that  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
hearty  -and  said,  that  he  had  formed  it 
without  reference  to  personal  or  party  con- 
siderations; that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
deliberate  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and 
that  it  had  no  other  view  but  the  import 
and  justice  of  the  question.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  could  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety of  having  originally  omitted  the 
name  of  the  Queen  in  the  Liturgy ;  and 
on  this  ground — that  he  saw  no  inconsis- 
tency in  inserting,  or  rather  continuing, 
her  oisjest^'s  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  at 
the  same  time  boldlv  coming  forward  with 
a  oharge  of  the  highest  nature.  Yet  he 
could  oot  have  concurred  in  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton),  becaqse 
it  was  of  an  intricate  and  indistinct  cha- 
racter, and  because  it  would  have  pre- 
judged the  question  now  before  the  House. 
Jt  was  also  an  ill-timed  motion ;  because 
it  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward 
last  sosion,  if  at  all.  The  offence,  if  of- 
.  fence  it  was,  had  been  committed  on  the 
29th  of  January  last  vear:  why,  then,  de- 
lay a  motion  respecting  it  till  the  26th  of 
Jauuary  this  year?  He  cpuld  not  have 
concurred  in  it  on  ahotber  ground.  It 
^wonld  have  been  grossly  inconsistent  in 
the  House  to  agree  in  soch  a  motion,  af- 
ter having  last  year  concurred  in  a  deci- 
sion to  which  the  lioble  lord  had  moved 
an  amendment,  which,  in  snbtttance,  was 
the .  same  as  the  motion  of  this  session. 
(He  would  further  have  voted  against  the 
.Qobl^  lord's  motion,  because  it  was  calcn- 
latm)  to  redress  no  wrong,  because  it  was 
no  object  for  the  Queen  to  have  such  a 
declaration  from  that  House,  and  because 
it  merely  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  government  If  it  should  be  said  that 
the ,  consequence  of  agreeing  to  such  a 
motion  would  be  the  insertion  of  the 
Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  he  would  f 


say,  <<  Let  us  have  a  motion  directly  lor 
that  object."  **  Let  us  know  what  we  do.^ 
Such  an  important  question  as  the  iuser* 
tion  of  her  majesty^s  name  was  not  to  be 
carried  as  a  corollary  to  a  motion.  If^ 
then,  that  motion  contemrplated  any  othet 
result  than  the  one  which  it  prmessedi 
for  that  reason  he  would  have  objected  to 
it — But,  of  the  present  motion  he  thought 
very  differently.  He  thanked  the  noble 
lord  who  made  it,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  supported  it,  for  the  fairness  of  the 
motion  and  the  manly  sentiments  witli 
which  it  had  been  supported.  They  had 
disclaimed  any  intention  fo  effect  by  this 
motion  a  change  of  administration,  while 
they  fairly  admitted  that  the  consequence 
of  a  censure  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
in  the  terms  of  the  motion  might  be  the 
removal  of  ministers,  and  a  change  cyC  go* 
vernment.  He  would  not  enter  intoaay 
examination  of  the  necessary  or  probable 
consequences  of  the  motion.  He  cared 
not  what  the  consequence  might  be^ 
whether  a  change  of  government  or  a  re^ 
form  of*  parliament:  if  ministers  had  acted 
in  the  late  ph>ceedingft«ither  from  vindio^ 
tive  feelings,  as  alleged  by  a  noble  lord 
on  a  former  nl^ht,  or  in  order,  acoordiM 
to  the  charge  of  the  hon.-  and  leamea 
gentleman  (sif  J.  Mackintosh)  to  perpetuate 
tneir  ^ower,  he  Would  concur  in  the  mo^ 
iioo.  He  would  infinitely  prefer  a  change 
of  government,  parliamentary  reform,  or 
Catholic  emancipation,  to  supporting  in 
oflSce  men  who  could  have  acted  from  such 
base  and  corrupt  motives,  and  could  have 
adopted  proceedings  which  all  so  lamented 
and  deplored  from  a  mere  desire  of  con- 
tinuing in  office.  He  dismissed,  therefore, 
every  other  consideration,  and  would  give 
his  vote  on  the  issue  which  alone  they  wen: 
f  0  try — ^that  was,  Did  the  conduct  of  mi- 
kiisters,  in  the  whole  of  their  proceedings 
against  the  Queen,  call  for  the  grave  and 
serious  censure  of  the  House?  If  their 
motives  were  good,  though  blame  mi  gilt 
be  attached  to  particular  parts  of  their 
conduct,  he  would  be  justified  in  giving, 
as  he  meant  to  do,  a  direct  negative  to 
the  motion.  '  The  case  had  been  so  un- 
precedented ; '  there  had  been  so  little 
light  from  any  other  case  to  direct  or 
guide;  the  illustrious  person  against 
whom  the  proceedings  had  been  adopted 
possessed  no  ordibary  mind  and  character, 
and  acted  upon  no  ordinary  feelings;— 
the  House  of  Commons,  reviewing  those 
circumstances,  standing  on  the  vantage 
ground  to  which  the  progress  of  events 
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had  now  carried  them,  and  seeiDg  diy- 
tinctly  whence  every  current  set  in»  and 
eyery  wind  blew,  would  not  hastily  cen- 
■ure  the  first  comroenceoient  and  the 
early  progress  of  the  navigation.    The 
only  fair  mode  of  judging  was,  to  place 
themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  mi- 
nisters had  been  then  placed.   The  House 
were,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  to  recollect 
the  period  to  which  what  is  now  present 
was  future,  and  what  is  now  clear  was 
covered  in  obscurity.    He  now  declared 
his  general  concurrence  in  the  proceed- 
ings with  his  majesty's  ministers.     It  was 
not  in  the  commencement,  in  the  course, 
or  the  termination  that  he  differed  from 
them.     But  he  differed  in  many  cases 
from  ministers.    He  had  already  said,  that 
he  lamented  that  her  majesty's  name  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Liturgy.     He 
had  with  regret  heard  it  stated,  that  a  pa- 
lace was  not  to  be  provided  for  the  Queen ; 
he  had  read  with  regret  the  answer  to  her 
majesty's  demand  of  a  ship  of  war.  Those 
were  circumstances  whicti  made  a  deep 
impression,   not  on  enlightened   minds, 
but  on  the  great  body  of  tne  people :  they 
were   unimportant  and  insignificant    in 
themselves,  but  they  were  circumstances 
which,  connected  with  a  rank  so  distin- 
guished, produced  the  strongest  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.    It  was  from 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  such 
little  circumstances  that  lord  Bacon  had 
remarked  that  '<  you  sooner  perceive  how 
the  wind  blows  by  throwing  up  a  straw 
than  a  stone."    From  the  refusal  of  the 
circumstances  of  accommodation  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  an  impression  had  pre- 
vailed that  the  Queen  was  the  object  of 
persecution.      It  was  an  unjust  and  erro- 
neous impression ;  but  the  circumstances 
he  had  mentioned  had  materially  contri- 
buted to  produce  it. — He  now   proposed 
to  argue  the  question  at  issue  on  the 
grounds  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had  argued 
it.    The  hon  and  learned  gentleman   had 
said,  that  he  could  get  no  answer  to  the 
question  "  Where  was  the  necessity  for 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  ?"    He 
was  ready  to  contend  that  there  was  no 
case  so  clear  as  tlie  absolute  necessity  of 
the  proceedings.     It  had  been  impossible 
to  allow  the  Queen  under  the  charges  un- 
der which  she  laboured,  to  ascend  the 
throne  without  a  communication  to  par- 
liament.     If  every  privilege  had  been 
granted  to  the  Queen— if  she  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne— he  did  not  believe 
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that  inquiry  would  have  been  ultimately 
avoided  ;  he  believed  that  at  this  moment 
they  would   be  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  government  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  for  withholding  the 
charges  whicn  they  knew  against  theQueen* 
«*  Where  was  the  evil,"  it    was  asked, 
"  of  avoiding  all  proceedings  ?"     What ! 
was  it  no  evil  to  place  on  the  throne  of 
England  imputed  adultery  and  guilt? 
Those  charges  which  had  been  brought 
forward  had,  at  the  period  now   refeired 
to,  been  in  the  possession  of  government. 
Would  it  be  no  light  thing  to  place  at  the 
head  of  a  female  society  distinguished  for 
the  decencies  which  formed  the  charm  of 
female  society,  a  Queen  charged    with 
adultery  ?  He  spoke  only  of  the  charges ; 
he  would  not  refer  to  the  details  given  in 
evidence  in  the  other  House :   of  those 
details  he  had   formed  his  opinion— be 
could  not  help  forming  an  opinion— -and 
in  this  question  he  could  not  help  making 
reference  to  those  proceedings.     He  ad- 
mitted the  claim  which  the  Queen  had,  in 
consequence  of  having  escaped  conviction. 
When  he  said  escaped,  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  any  thing  further,  than  that  the 
investigation  had  not  terminated  in  the 
conviction  of  the  Queen.    He  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  withhold  iVomone 
of   her  majesty's  illustrious  rank,    and 
from  an  afiOicted  female,  the  benefits  of 
an  acquittal.     But  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  come  to  any  decision  satisfactory 
to  his  own  mind,  or  just  to  ministers,  who 
were  now  accused,    without  a  reference 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  been  dis« 
closed.    Was  it  his  fault  ?    It  might  be 
the  fault  of  no  one ;  but  it  was  the  con^ 
sequence  of  the  motion  which  was  now 
before  the  House. — Not  only,  then,  waa 
he  convinced  that  there  had  been  a  neces« 
sity  for  inquiry,  but  he  felt  assured   that 
inquiry  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  attempts  to  evade  it     The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  argued  thia 
question  with  so  much  ability  had  asked 
whether  we  saw  no  evil  in  the  advantages 

fiven  by  such  proceedings  to  a  vile  and 
egraded  faction,  and  in  embod3rin|[  sa 
much  abuse  and  reproach  upon  illustnous 
and  royal  station  ?  But,  did  he  think 
that  the  faction  whose  intent  it  was 
to  bring  into  ridicule,  disgrace,  and  in- 
famy every  institution  in  the  country- 
did  he  think  that  that  faction  would  not 
have  turned  against  the  Queen,  if  not 
recoipmended  to  them  by  a  prosecutton* 
and  embodied  all  the  insinuations  and 
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charges  which  could  be  collected  aeaiott 
her  ?     Woald  they  who  had  seized   her 
arm  in  order  to  shake  the  throne- — ^would 
they  not  have  propagated,  applied ,  and 
circulated   every  degrading  insinuation, 
.  and  asked  whether  the  throne  was  not  dis* 
graced  by  such  a  person  ?    He  begged 
not  to  be  misunderstood  :  he  meant  only 
a  Qaeen  labouring  under  such  charges. 
The  consequence  of  attempting  to  evade 
inqairy  into  those  charges  would  have 
been  a  motion  of  impeachment  in  that 
House,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
posaible  for  the  House  to  refuse  delibera- 
tion and  inquiry  in  such  a  case.     If  the 
member  for  Knareaborough  (Mr.  Tierney) 
were  in  such  a  case  to  move  an  impeach- 
ment, it  would  be  in  perfect  consistency 
with  what  he  had  stated  in  that  House,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  last  session.  On  the  21st 
of  February  last  year,  when  a  member  had 
mentioned  the  Queen's  name  the  member 
for    Knaresborough    had  said,   that  he 
would  not  vote  one  farthing  to  a  person 
under  such  a  cloud.    Was  it  possible  that 
the  gcjvernment  could  have  escaped  cen- 
sure if  they  had  neglected  inquiry  on 
that  occasion  ?    The  right  hod.  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  ministers  should  pledge  them- 
selves to  institute  an  inquiiy  next  session. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man could  have  sufiered  the  Queen  to 
ascend  the  throne  without  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  government?      The  go- 
vernment had  charges  against  the  Queen  ; 
if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he  were  to 
admit  that  it  had  been  wrong  to  send  out 
a  commission  to  Milan,  still  the  com- 
mission had  been  sent  out,  and  there  the 
charges  were  in  the  hands  of  ministers. 
Was  it  possible  for  them  to  avoid  an  in- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  those  charges  ?  In 
nis  opinion,  to  have  done  so  would  have  | 
been   the  grossest    dereliction  of  their 
duty.     Ministers  having  fully  considered 
the  case,  and  the  Queen  having  refused 
the  mediation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  became  utterly  impossible  to  avoid  an 
inquiry.    If  the  Queen  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  complete  and  unequivocal 
innocence,  as  she  must  have  done,  the 
government  must  have  allowed  her  the 
triumph    of    innocence,    or  have  insti- 
tuted   a  prosecution  against    her.      If 
she  assumed  complete  innocence,  which 
the  did  when  she  refused  the  mediation 
of  that  House,  would  not  ministers,  with 
the  impression  which  they  had  on  their 
minds,  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
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dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  they  had  al« 
lowed  her  to  ascend  the  throne  with  the 
triumph  of  innocence  ?— That,  Um»» 
being  allowed,  the  only  question  was» 
what  course  of  proceedings  should  be 
adopted.  It  was  but  a  choice  of  evils^. 
and  to  him  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
appeared  the  most  likely  on  the  whole  to 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  IMuch 
cheering  from  the  Opposition].  If  those 
cheers  meant  that  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  ought  not  to  have  been  the 
course,  he  would  say,  that  if  the  former 
part  of  his  argument  were  allowed,  it 
was  not  only  the  best  but  the  onl^  mode 
of  proceeding.  His  right  hon.  fnend  had 
shown  that  the  Queen  could  be  proceeded 
against  only  in  parliament.  The  onlj 
modes,  therefore,  were  a  bill  of  Paina 
and  Penalties  or  an  impeachment.  The 
tenor  of  his  education  had  not  Qualified 
him  for  discussing  this  view  of  toe  sub- 

^'ect ;  but  he  would  state  his  opinion,  and 
e  had  taken  some  pains  to  form  a  correct 
one.    Was  it  conceded  to  him  that  there 
were  but  the  two  courses  open,  of  pro- 
ceeding by  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties» 
and  a  proceeding  by  Impeachment  ?  Sup- 
posing an  Impeachment,  what,  he  asked^ 
would  be  the  consequence?    First,  a  re- 
ference must  have  been  had  to  a  commit- 
tee of  that  House ;  next,  the  Queen  must 
have  been  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the 
hardships  of  an  ex'parte  statement ;  and* 
lastly,  that  House  would  be  called  u|M>n 
to  pronounce  a  direct  aye  or  no  on  every 
article  of  charge.     In  the  unavoidable  in- 
terval of  time  that  must  occur  between 
the  ex-'fMrte  statement  of  that  House  and 
the  final  trial,  the  Queen  would  have  con- 
tinued exposed  to  misrepresentation  and 
misinterpretation.  He  wished  it  also  to  be 
considered,  whether  there  did  not  exist 
great  doubts  of  any  conviction  being 
obtained,    on  technical  grounds,  where 
an  alleged  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen   was    committed    with  a  person 
owing  no  allegiance  to  the  sovereign    of 
the  country  ?    If  there  existed  grounda 
for  such  a  doubt,  and  that  on  a  point  of 
technicality,  acquittal  must  be  the  result 
of  impeachment ;  was  the  graa^  moral 
offence  of  adultery  to  be  su&red  to  es- 
cape with  impunity,  because  it  was  no 
offence  against  the  law  ?     Besides,  was 
it  to  be  credited,    that  an  individual 
sitting  in  trial  on  a  bill  of   I^dns  and 
Penalties,  would  not  feel  himself   in  ho- 
nour and  in  conscience  bound  to  extend 
to  the  accused  the  same  benefits  as  would 
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be  derived  from  the  proceeding  by  im- 
p^ctrto^ntf''  But  Inren  we^e '  the  Terdrot 
dff^ty  estabUiAied'by^  an  im|3^achmeDt^ 
iivhi^  iKiposiiiblettMtt  it  riiookl  not  be' 
ibllSWed  by  Mine  separate  measure,  such 
A  V  bill  of  PAiuB  and  Peoalties.  Then  he 
would  abk;  ^ould  *a  single  imSonvtoienee 
Btii'^  been  avoided  by  electing  prefvidusly 
fife  counie '  of  '  impeachment  ?  if  ever 
td^e  vfas  ft  case  of  a  bill  of  Pftins  and 
P^ifialt!^  strikitagly  exempt  fh>ni  injustice 
it  was  the  adoptibn  of  it  id  the  late  pro^ 
6eMitag  Against  li^f  tnaje^y.  If  ever  a 
MteAfecessity  defiled  for  the  dbparture 
frpiA  the  bfdiAary  rtiles  which  govern  the 
idtniDidtraticAl  bf  justice,  it  was  Where  m 
dxiten^  abdUt  t6  be  tuvested  with  those 
&>^iUie8  whicih  befitted*  ber  high  tank 
^nd  station,  was  dharged  with  a  grave 
fhoral  offehce  ;  it  wait  to*  prevent  adultery 
tfnd  high  treason  fiKHti  being  instalM  en 
ih^  throDe  of  this  country.  It  had  been 
dikedy  whe^e  Wlis^^  necesrity  of  the 
l^roceedtng  ?  Wa)^  thdrean;  ehance  of  an 
heir  fo  the  throue— any  Usars  of  a  di»^ 
^Wted  succession  f  Besides  it  was  sasd, 
if  ofTebces  had  been  committed,  they 
were  committed,  not  in  England,  but  on 
thfc  Mediterranean  Sea.     He  could  lay  no 
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Omer*s  was  a  wise  or  an  unwise  coursie  i 

Though  be  mi|^ht  oot,  because  it  ikiled, 
coittider  it  unwise,  it  might,  however,  be 
considered  unfortunsete.  A  difiereot 
c^racter  attached  to  measures,  under* 
taken  with  great  prospect  of  success,  and 
subsequently  considered  through  the  msh. 
dinm  of  failure.  If  that  offer  had  beeu 
adcepted,  it  would  have  been  a  wise 
measure;  and,  arguing  on  the  probable 
effect  of  human  motives,  that  acceptance 
might  have  been  fully  expected ;  but  be- 
cause it  failed,  and  because  he  was  ia«« 
structed  by  the  subsequent  evils^— and 
made  wise  by  experience,  was  he  there** 
ibfe  justified  in  turning  rouod  and 
blaming  tlie  government  ?  And  did  not 
such  censure  come  rather  with  an  ill  grace 
from  those  who  deprecated  the  agitatioi^ 
of  the  subject'  at  all  ?  Oue  would  have 
supposed,  '  that  the  more  forcibly  they 
Mi  the  evile  of  such  agitation,  the  less 
disposed  they  should  be  to  visit  with  cen- 
siire  the  goveruuient  for  endeavouring  to 
prevent  then  .**There  remained  one  otl^es 
to|lic,  on  which  hewa*  anxious  to  offer  « 
few  >  observations*  He  had  never^  on  any 
previous  subject,  heard  so  manv  admoni<y 
tions  and  warnings  delivered  to  that  House 


ittrH  committed  at'  all,  or  if  there  were 

good  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  contended 
fat  the^  furnished  grounds  fbr  inquiry, 
tttid,  if  guilt  was  established,  for  pre- 
venting the  exalQitson  of  the  Queen  to 
that- august  ^tatioa  whfch,  as  a  Queen 
'Gonsort,  she  would  otherwise  enjoys  pre^ 
Biding  as  she  would  then  'x>ver  the*  female 
'society  of  the  country,  itsr  exudaple^  its 
grace,  and  its  hobour.— He  could-  not 
recognise  in  the  propositioti  made  at  BU 
"OVner^Sjor  in  the  subsequent  acquiescence 
of  liis  majesty^s  miniiters  in  the  motion 
6{  the  hon.  member'  f6r  Bramber;  any 
"jproor  of  tlietJlner  and  tindittive^f epilogs 
ItWinst  theQuten,  with  which  they  were 
charg^dbyth^  ^uppottemof  the  present 
;mot^.'  Ob  *th^  ^obtrary,- he  recognised 
ih  such  cohdutrt  a*  disposition  to  "iMike 
'greilt  per^btial  sacrifices,^ even  a  sacri€ce 
of  l^ir  <^n  donsistency  [a  laugh^v^he 
repeated,  their  own  consistency,  for  the 
purpose  of  pt^venting'the  necessity  of  "a 
course  WhicJf'the^  felt  tnust  be  attended 
with  paidfut  dliolosure  and  great  poUic 
'a^tation.  In  place;  thetf,  of  bitter  fedings 
a^inst  the  Queen,  they  were  ready  to 
mkke  every  sacrifice  that  wav  not  *  incon- 
sistent with  their  owdbonour.  it  might 
be  aBk€tf>  whether  the  pnntosition  at  St. 


fkress  on  such  considerations;  if  the?    -^he  might  say,  menaces,  against  its  pec* 


sistingim  the  line  of  conduct  in. which  it 
had '  eommeuced.       They  weretpld  to 
dii^ct  their  consideration  to  the  extent 
atidiafluence'of  public  opinioQ  on  this 
subject.     He  trusted  that  that  House» 
uotwithstandittg  all  these  warniogs,  would 
rcgulaleits  decisions  by  it  own  honest 
conviction.     Nothing  would  «o  fatally 
dioquaiify  them  from  filling  the  character 
of  legisHstors  and  statesmen,  as  that  they 
should  atand  aluvering  in  every    fitful 
breexe  of  popular  feeiing,  and  not  dis^ 
chaige  their  obligations   to  the  country 
by  a  just' and  necessary  reference  to  the 
iatrinsic  merits  of  the  question  itself.    If 
tfa(7  studiously  looked  to  the  subject, 
they  would  feel  it  difficult  to  define  what 
was  meant  by  the   phrase  of   popular 
opiuion^-^he  vio're  th^  canvass4!d  its  cha- 
racter, they  would  find  it  fickle,  inooo- 
etant^  and  ungmteful-^fickleaiid  incoip- 
'stant,  because  what  was^now  termed  the 
public  voice,  would  be  in  the  course. of 
three  months  wholly  .  different — ungrate- 
ful, becahse  if  .th^  aUo*red,tl\eii>selves 
to  consult  Its  wilt-^founded  as  it  was^  oo 
passiou,  and  uot  on  reaspn — their  vei^ 
acquieaeence  would  be '  hereafter  quoted 
as  au-aecvnation  agsiiasttliem..  •  Wben  he 
*   *  public  <^nipUj  it   was-  that 
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character  of  it  which  the  advisere  of  the 
Queen,-  in  the  answers  to  addresses,  were 
60  stBdiotts  to  conciliate.  lo  alluding  to 
-  those  answers,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
lor  the  situation  of  t^  Queen.  It .  was 
not  of  hery  but  of  these  advisers,  who 


in        t  ^< 


pledges  beeo  fedeemed  ^o  .her  m^jesfy, 
the  Home,  aud  the  cqunUy  ?  By  ad- 
joummenta  after  adjour/im^nts— -tby:  ;a 
prorogation  under  circ,V9i8^9cea..pf..tbe 
moat  offensive  kind — and  now  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  not  noticing  distinctly 
any  prqvision»   but .  recooiinendip^,  aq 


were  not  under  the  inBuence  of  such   arrangement  to  the  House.    Tt)^  prov^sip^ 


'feehogs,  that  he  complained.  He  depre- 
cated their  conduct  as  not  less  injuiions 
to  her  majeirty  than  it  was  to  the  coun- 
try. But  whatever  might  be  the  extent 
•of  •that  public  voice,  thu9  excited,  be 
trusted  that  parliament  would  never  so 
far  forget  its  duties,  as  to  ailjost  its  judg- 
ment to  the  model  of  their  passions,   but 

-  would  form  its  opinion  on  a  sound»  de- 
liberate, and  honest  conviction  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question. 

Lord  Nugent  observed,  that  aware  of 
the  great  influence  of  ministers  in  that 
House,  it  was  easy  to  anticipate  the  fate 
of  his  noble  friend's  motion.  With  that 
view  before  him,  he  stilllooked  with  one 
feeiiug  of  melancholy  satisfaction  to  the 
motion,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  the 
people  to  perceive,  by  the  division,  who 
were,  and  who  were  not,  their  faithful 
representatives.  After  the  language  he 
had  heard  uttered  in  that  House  against 
her  majesty — language  which  would  not 
'  have  been  tolerated,  which  would  not 
have  been  dared  to  be  used,  in  speaking 
of  any  other  woman  in  the  country  who 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  husband,  a 

-  fisther.  or  a  brother,  he  could  not  allow 
'  himself  to  give  a  silent  vote,  but  must 
'  declare  on  hi»  honour,  his  full  belief  of 
'  the    Queen's    being    innocent  of  ev«ry 

charge  against  her  as  supported  by  the 

*  evidence.      He  said    supported  by  the 

*  evideuce,  for  he  had  no  other  means  than, 
the  evidence  produced,    of  formmg  an 

*  opinion.  There  was  one  part  or  the 
charge  against  ministeia  to  which  no 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  attempted- 

-  to  reply  :  namely,  why  this  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  subject  waa  delayed  so 

•long  ;  why  parliament  was  not  sooner  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  ?     During  the 
'  last  session  a  gallant  friend  of  his  (Sr  R. 
i  Pergusson)  proposed  aDinauiiy  into  the 
Militn  <A>mmission.  The  noble. lord  oppo- 
'  attesaid^  that  wae  not  the  time,  butpledged 
-bimielf  that  it  should  be  don^  at  the 
'  curliest  piossible  opportunity.-   The  noble 
•kivd  also  said,  that  in  the  event. of  the 

-  changes  not  being  rabstantiated,  her  ma- 
'  jesty  should  be  leetored  to  all  her  pri- 
vileges undiminished.      How  had    those 


was  accordingly   propocn^tj,;   but .  under 
ciccumatancesmrhich  rendered   it  ijUpog- 
sible.that  her  majesty  co.uUi  acqept  of 
it— circumstances.. wivgh  might  degrade 
-tbeCrownand parUament^  but could.nOt 
degrade  her.  « Jhey  were  now  called  upon 
to.  reoogni«e  the  justice  of  a,  j^nteoce 
wliicb  the  .court  refused  ,to  pronounce. 
The  House  could  not  forget  Xhe  almost 
prophetic,  warning  of  hejr  majesty's  ai- 
tomey-general,.  when  ibe  sjtattds  that  if 
those  unfortunate  proceedings,  were  once 
commenced,  no  one  could  kiiow  to  wbiit 
they  might  lead.    ^  Every  person  must 
now  feel  the  justice,  and  truth,  of   the 
warning.    The  right  hpn.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  contended,  tb^t  the  mode  of  trial 
adopted  was  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
Queen  that  could  be  pursued.     Fojr  his 
part,  he  had  no  doubt  that  impeachment 
would  have  been  preferable.     The .  great 
advantagpe  of  impeachment  was,  that  .if 
once  acquitted,  hermigesty  could  never 
a^n  be  arraigned.     With  respect  to .  a 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,   though  the 
charge  might  fail  from  want  of  sufficient 
evidence,  from  the  ^ross^perjivy  of   wit- 
nesses, or  the  utter  improbability  of  the 
charges,  still  if  other  circumstanice^.^rose 
that,  promised  success  .on.  a  .new  trial, 
there  was  nothing  to   preclude  miqist^rs 
frbm  having  recouHe  ,  to  jt^     He  .Would 
appeal  to  jmy  boo.,  ^ntlianan  opposite, 
whether  he  redily  believed  that  ipinjsters 
adopted  this.mode  of.  proceeding  from,  a 
conviction^  that  it  would  be.mjost  fayour- 
able  to  the  Qu^een  ?    DiacomfiUed  fts .  loi- 
aisters  .weie#   what  was^.theici  langun^ 
now?    It  might.be.jntroducefl  io.ooe 
•eutence.       In  the  words .  of... tJiohon* 
member  lor  Snxrey,  :th^,;  looked  likf^n 
the  Queen  as  a. person  icoiivict^,  bpt  not 
brought  up  for  judgment. i  ,  His,ooly 
answer  should  be  a  direct  tieg^ti.ve. .  ,.She 
wasnoticonvicted,  ][>ut  «h/9.F.ef  brought 
up  for  jjul^ment,  and  suifiened  aU.  the 
.pcfnalties  miniaters  could  inflict  on  her. 
They  attempted  to  degrade  her  by  qoiit- 
ting  her  name  in  the  liturgy,    and  by 
hdding  her  up  as  a-  conviti^  peraon. 
The  hon.  member  for  Snraey.  cont^jif^ed, 
that  public  justice  had  been  done,  for  that 
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her  majetty  wu  declared  gnilty.    Public 
opinion  had    served  her  majesty   as  a 
ahield.    The  public  voice  declared  her 
innocent  in  their  numerous    addresses, 
and  indeed  had  fixed  at  the  same  time  an 
everlasting  stigma  on  her   prosecutors. 
What  repttration  could  be  made  for  the 
violent  assaults  on  her  character,  not  only 
in  that  House,  but  out  of  doors?     He 
would  not   now  allude  to  the  wretched 
*  libellers  who  assailed  her  reputation  in  so 
shameless  a  manner.    He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  pamphlet 
lately  published,  since  her  msjesty's  ac- 
qiiituf.    This  pamphlet  asserted,  as  an 
inference  from  the  evidence,  that  her  ma- 
jesty was  guilty.   The  person  who  printed 
It  dared  to  affix  to  the  publication  no  less 
m  name  than  that  of  the  lord  Chancellor. 
It  was  entitled  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
on  the  occasion    of  the  Queen's  trial. 
Now,  if  this  speech  were  written  after  it 
was  delivered,  as  it  appeared  to  have  been, 
it  was  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding ; 
as  it  could  not  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  learned  lord,  that  speeches  so  written 
when    containing  libellous  matter,  had 
frequently  been    subjected   to  punish- 
ment; and  a  publication  containing  more 
libellous  matter  than  appeared  in  this 
speech  could  scarcely  be  found.    Such  a 
apeech,  indeed,  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  vitiate  public  justice,    and  to  fix  a 
^atigma  upon  the  character  of  the  Queen ; 
while  the  abandonment  of  the  prosecution 
against  her  majesty  involved  at  least  her 
^rtual  acquittal. — The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded with  expressing  his  conviction, 
diat  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  should 
be  adopted. 

,  Ix>raJlft7/0fi  said,  he  apprehended  that 
the  right  hon«  the  member  for  the  uni  ver- 
sify of  Oxford  had  failed  in  establishing 
a  case  for  the  ministers.  That  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  warned  the  House  not  to 
regard  the  public  opinion,  as  it  was  adverse 
to  the  character  of  those  whom  he  sup- 
]}orted;  but  to  justify  his  warning,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  ano- 
ther authonty,  which  he  thought  proper 
to  call  public  opinion.  It  would  be, 
however,  for  the  common  sense  and  can- 
dour of  parliament  and  the  country  to 
form  an  estimate  upon  the  comparison  of 
therieht  hon.  gentleman,  between  the 
seeretly  managed  effusions  of  private 
meetings^  ana  die  open  unqualified 
dedarationst  petitions,  and  addresses  of 
the  numerous  public  meetings  which  had 
taken   place   thronghout    &e    country. 


But  was  it  to  be  seriously  doubted,  which 
party  really  spoke  the  public  opinion  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  indeed, 
appeared  in    the  course  of  his  speech 
mainly  to  concur  with  that  very  public 
opinion  which  he  affected  to  deprecate ; 
for,  although  he  expressed  his  intention 
to  vote  on  this  occasion  for  ministers,  he 
professed  to  disapprove  of  every  part  of 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Queen, 
except  only  their  preference  of  proceed- 
ing bv  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  rather 
than  by  an  impeachment.    The  right  hon. 
genUeman  distinctly  disapprovea  of  the 
omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  mitigating  this  disapprobation, 
however,  by  observing,  that  it  was  rather 
an  unfortunate  than  a  censurable  proceed- 
ing.   The    right   hon.    gentleman   had 
observed,  that  it  was  unfair  in  the  geo« 
tlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  stand- 
ing on  the  'vantage  ground  of  experience, 
to  condemn  ministers  for  a  decision  which 
referred  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future. 
This  censure,  however,  on  the   part  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  not  quite 
just;   for  it  must  be  recollected,    that 
ministers  were  at  the  outset  in  possession 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were  to 
proceed.    They  were  aware  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  deliver  that  evidence,  and 
they  had  ample  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  character  of  those  persons.  There- 
fore the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, however  it  might  otherwise  be 
sound,  must  completely  fail  with  regard 
to  the  decision  and  conduct  of  ministers 
in   the  case  of  the  Queen.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  if  the  Queen 
had  been  guilty  of  adulterjr»  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  ministers  if  they 
had,    notwithstanding,    allowed    her  to 
mou nt  the  throne  of  England  ?    He  ( Lord 
M.)  was,  of  course,  ready  to  admit,  that 
if  her  majesty  had  been  proved  guilty, 
she  would  have  been  unworthy  of  such 
a  station.    But  then  it  was  the  imperious 
duty  of  ministers,  before  they  preferred 
the  chaige,  to  have  ascertained  whether 
they  were  able  to  produce  the  proof. 
Some  persons  were  heard  to  say,  that  the 
Lords,    in  assenting  to  the  second  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,   nad    pronounced   a    verdict 
against  her  majesty.    But  he  would  ap- 
peal to  any  4>ne  acquainted  with  parlia- 
mentary usage,  whether  a  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  such  a  bill  implied  anj 
convictipn  of  the  party  accused ;  and  it 
waste  be  remembered)  that  all  ih^  votea 
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•f  the  other  Hovae  ternuQated  in  the  total 
tenundatioii  of  the  bill*  Therefote  he 
maintained,  that  the  votes  of  their  lord« 
ships  on  any  stage  of  the  Billy  could  not 
be  quoted  as  evidence  of  her  majesty^s 
guilt.    (} poo  the  qaesticm  of  her  majesty's 

Suilt  or  innocence,  for  himself,  he  would 
eclare,  that  he  entertained  a  very  decided 
opinion,  different,  he  was  aware,  from 
that  which  was  expressed  by  many  with 
whom  he  occasionally  communicated  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  upon  that 
opinion  he  had  acted.  The  declaration 
of  this  opinion  misht  be  unpopnlar  in 
that  House,  but  still,  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  thought  the 
Queen  not  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  her.  He  was  ready  to  confess,  that 
before  the  charges  against  her  majesty 
were  investigated,  he  thought  her  guilty, 
but  this  opinion  had  been  totally  changed 
bv  that  mvestigation.  Indeed,  if  that 
coange  had  not  taken  place,  no  earthly 
consideration  could  have  induced  him 
io  appear  in  her  majesb^'s  presence,  or  to 
take  the  part  which  he  bad  done.  Minis- 
ters had  professed,  that  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Queen  proceeded  from 
a  solicitude  for  public  morals.  But,  if 
morality  depended  upon  the  late  investi- 
gation, he  felt,  that  he  would  have  been 
among  the  last  to  oppose  it ;  for  he  was 
moat  anaious  ibr  the  preservation  of  mo- 
rality, especially  with  a  view  to  example 
among  the  highest  individuals  in  the  state 
^a  me  court  of  the  sovereign,  and  among 
the  ladies  who  accasiooally  mixed  In  that 
circle.  But,  with  respect  to  the  question 
before  the  House,  he  thought,  the  ^va- 
men  of  the  charge  against  rainistersi  was 
their  introduction  of  the  divorce  omilse 
in  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  They 
knew,  that  it  was  impossible,  to  paaa  iuch 
a  clause  consistently  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  divorces  were  generalljr  grant- 
ea ;  that  sueh  a  clause  could  not,  indeed, 
be  acceded  to  without  a  most  serious 
dilapidation  of  morality;  for  nothing 
could  tend  more  to  relax  the  sacred  ana 
indissoluble  tie  of  matrimony  than  the 
ndoption  of  such  a  measure.  Yet  minis- 
ters persisted  in  pressing  it,  until  they 
found  it  could  not  be  carried  ;  and  then 
they  abandoned  it,  not  so  much  from  a 
consideration  of  justice  as  of  expediency. 
Ai^The  noble  lord,  after  aniroadverttng 
upon  the  erounds  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
■member  for  Oxford,  for  preferring  a 
prooeeding  against  the  Queen  rather  by 
bill  of  l^ins  and  Penalties  than  by 
VOL.  IV. 


impeachment,  observed,  that  the  main 
ground  of  this  preference,  namelv,  that 
the  party  accused  would  be  fully  in^ 
formed  of  the  charges  and  the  witnesses 
to  sustain  them,  before  the  ca«e  was  re- 
ferred to  the  final  tribunal  of  decision, 
applied  to  the  one  mode  of  proceeding  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  concluded  with 
emphatically  repeating,  that  the  grava^ 
men  of  the  charge  against  ministers,  con- 
sisted in  their  introduction  of  the  clause 
of  Divorce  into  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiu  said,  that  as  the 
scrutiny  to  which  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers had  been  subjected  throughout  all 
the  discussions  relating  to  the  Queen, 
though  abundantly  minute,  had  been  by 
no  means  proportionally  accurate,  and 
as  he  had  voted  on  the  recent  occasions 
with  that  majority  whose  conduct  was  so 
severely  impeached,  he  ventured  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  for  the  first  time,  in 
explanation  of  the  reasons  which  would 
determine  his  present  vote.  Upon  any 
question  which  had  been  personal  to  the 
Queen,  he  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
take  an  active  part  against  her;  but,  wnen 
the  motion  was  not  against  the  Queen 
but  ngmnst  the  government — when  her 
friends  were  advancing  from  defensive  to 
offensive  warfare --« [Interruption  from  the 
Opposition]. — This  was  the  first  time  he 
had  troubled  the  House,  and  as  he  un- 
derstood, that  some  indulgence  was  usual 
under  such  circumstances,  he  should 
presume  to  construe  those  demonstrations 
as  friendly.  He  had  been  about  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  present  ijuestion  being 
f<ee  from  those  difficulties  which  be- 
longed to  such  as  were  personal  to  the 
Queen,  an  opinion  might  be  expressed 
withoui  any  thing  invidious  to  that  illus- 
timus  person.  With  respect  then  to  the 
exclusion  from  the  Liturgy,  it  had  not 
been  msgnified  into  so  severe  a  hardship 
by  the  Queen  herself,  who  at  first  seemed 
comparatively  indifferent  about  it,  but 
by  certain  distinguished  persons  in  Oppo- 
sition. They,  before  she  herself  took  the 
objection,  had  sugc^ted  and  propagated 
this  promising  topic  of  complaint:  and 
the  spark  had  then  been  formed  into  a 
flame  by  the  formidable  ventilation  of  the 
anti-ministerial  press.  [The  hoo.  gentle- 
man wais  again  interrupted  by  the  disap- 
probation of  some  members  opposite,  of 
which  he  complained,  as  being  not  less 
ungenerous  on  a  first  address,  than  it 
WAS  derogatory  on  all  other  Oceanians.] 
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In  the  communicationii  and  negotiations 
which  folkiu'ttd  her  iuajeUy'«arrtvni,  sug- 
gestions had  indeed*  been  thrown  out  for 
the  restoration  of  her  name  to  the  Li- 
turgy, but,  the  earliest  requisition  to  that 
effect  by  her.negociators,  made  as  it  wan 
for  the  first  time  after  six  days  of  treaty, 
was  accompanied  with  an  admission  from 
them,  that  "  it  had  not  before  been  in- 
cluded by  name  among  the  heads  to  be 
discussed.**  Even  then  so  little  earnest- 
ness was.  expressed  upon  the  subject, 
that  in  the  very  same  conference,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  they  suggested  some- 
thing else  as  a  substitute  in  the  event  of 
its  refusal.  And  two  days  afterwards 
her  uegociators  being  desired  to  state  dis- 
tinctly whether  the  insertion  in  the  Li- 
turgy was  a  sine  gud  iton,  answered,  that 
either  the  restoration  of  her  name,  or  an 
equivalent,  was  a  sine  qua  turn.  So  that 
this  sine  qua  non  of  restoration  to  the  Li- 
turgy, which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
throughout,  so  undeviatingly  insisted  on 
for*  the  Queen,  which  was  represented  as 
the  one,  original,  continuing  cause  of  all, 
and  which  was  made  the  pretence  for  dis- 
tracting this  great  country,  turned  out 
at  last  to  be  a  sine  quA  non  beginning  in 
an  afterthought,  and  ending  in  an  alter- 
native: in  all  probability  the  first  in- 
stance ever  recorded  of  an  alternative 
sine  qud  non  [hear!].  What,  he  would 
ask,  would  have  been  the  language  of 
Opposition,  if,  under  the  suspicions,  just 
or  unjust,  which  prevailed  before  and  at 
the  Queen*s  arrival,  the  ministers  had 
stood  calmly  by,  admiring  her  resolution, 
and  paying  her  the  full  allowance  of  her 
late  majesty  ?  He  would  impute  nothing 
to  any  party  within  the  House ;  but,  out 
of  it:  he  was  sure  they  would  have  seen, 
staring  as  the  main  item  in  every  inflam- 
matory list  of  sinecures  and  pensions, 
the  annuity  which  the  apathy  of  minis- 
ters would  then  have  been  charged  with 
saddling  on  the  country  without  a  due 
investigation  into  the  deserts  of  the  royal 
annuitant  [cheering].  The  noble  lord 
near  him  (Uastlereagh)  had  been  blamed 
for  volunteering  a  negotiation.  It  must 
be  in  every  body's  recollection,  that  the 
noble  lord,  when  this  sort  of  compromise 
was  first  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wiilberforce),  had  long 
hesitated  to  make  the  attempt:  it  was 
not  till  member  after  member  had  risen 
and  conjured  him  to  try  its  effect,  that 
he  had  at  last  yielded^  expressing  even 
then,  }tts  own  conviction  of  its  iuutility, 


and  now  the  House  were  asked  to  turn 
round  upon  the  noble  lord,  and  make  it 
a  crime  in  him,  that  he  consented  to  that, 
which  they  themselves,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  people,  Iwd  suggested,  advised, 
and  almost  demanded  of  hint.  The  next 
subject-  of  blame  was  the  Milan  commis- 
sion. If  government  sent  out  military 
agents,  and  those  agents  succeeded  in 
their  missions,  the  gentlemen  opposite 
said,  that  the  merit  belonged  to  the  agents 
and  not  to  the  ministers :  but,  if  ministers 
sent  out  civil  agents,  and  those  agents 
were  guilty  of  an  oversight,  the  gentle- 
men opposite  represented  the  errors  of 
the  agent  as  the  errors  of  the  government. 
This  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  fair  coif- 
duct  [Hear].  But  they  likewise  said, 
that  these  civil  agents  had  not  sufficiently 
sifted  the  evidence  which  they  had  sent 
over  into  this  country.  Might  he  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
were  not  present  to  defend  themselves, 
that,  as  manv  of  the  witnesses  whom 
they  had  examined,  had  refused  to  come 
over  to  England,  thev  had  lost  many 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  they 
had  prepared  against  her  majesty,  and 
that  the  country,  therefore,  was  not  able 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  conduct? 
Much  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the 
concluding  language  of  the  address  to 
the  Queen,  as  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  the  unfitness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  language  of  the  address  shewed, 
that  the  proceedings  were  regarded  by 
the  House  as  necesaary,  unless  prevented 
by  the  Queen*s  compliance:  for  the 
words  of  the  request  to  her  were,  to  spare 
this  House  the  painful  necessity  of  those 
discussions.  The  House  would  hardly 
bear  to  be  told,  that  when  they  presented 
the  alternative  of  compromise  on  her  part» 
or  discussion  on  theirs,  they  meant  merely 
to  hold  out  a  threat  which,  if  she  pns«» 
sessed  the  fortitude  to  disregard,  they 
would  want  the  spirit  to  enforce.  Then, 
what  had  happened  since  that  address  to 
change  the  principle  on  which  the  House 
had  acted  in  voting  it?   Take  the  acn 

3uittal  in  the  amplest  sense,  surely  it 
id  not  follow,  that  the  prosecutor  must 
be  guilty  whenever  the  defendant  is  not  I 
If  so,  the  danger  of  committing  offences 
would  be  speedily  outweighed  by  the 
much  greater  danger  of  attempting  to 
punish  or  prevent  them :  and  the  next 
question  for  the  House  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  one*— how  th^y  should  cdnstitU'^ 
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tiooally  deal  with  that  committeeof  the 
other  House,  which,  ou  the  same  evi- 
dence, had  recommended  the  same  pro- 
secution ?  That  man  ouly  could  consis- 
tefkly  hold,  that  ministers  ought  never 
to  have  prosecuted,  who  would  take 
upon  him  to-  say, ,  that  had  he  seen  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  before  it  was 
contradicted,  that  is,  in  the  only  shape 
in  which  any,  prosecutor  could  ever  see 
it,  be  could  have  pronounced  the  charges, 
ou  that  eX'parte  view,  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded; for,  after  the  address  to  the 
Queen,  which  intimated  that  her  com- 
pliance alone  could  save  the  necessity  of 
the  proceeding,  it  is  too  late  to  argue, 
that  no  grounds  whatever  could  have  jus- 
tified so  agitating  an  inquiry.*  And  as 
to  the  Queen  herself,  the  case  was  mate- 
rially changed  by  her  refusal  to  comply 
with,  the  proposal  of  the  House,  and  by 
her  demand  of  a  trial.  She  then  became 
the  challenging  party ;  and  though  it 
was  just  to  give  her  credit  for  magnani- 
mity and  bravery  in  facing  accusation,  it 
was  not  just  at  the  same  time  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  country  against  her 
accusers  by  denouncing  them  as  op- 
pressors who  had  barbarously  dragged  a 
helpless  and  reluctant  victim  to  the  stake. 
— ^The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
argue  that  tnis  was  not  a  case  in  which 
impeachment  could  have  been  preferred^ 
that  process  being,  he  said,  confined  to 
the  cases  of  persons  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  or  of  a  poli- 
tical abuse  of  any  public  employment, 
trusty  or  franchise,  and  their  accessories  ; 
and  that  a  bill  was  therefore  then  neces- 
sary, because  the  oaly  course.  He  con- 
cliided>by  contending  with  respect  to  the 
traoquillisatioo  of  the  country,  that  the 
best  remedy  would  be,  for. gentlemen  op- 
posite, to  diacontinue  such  attempts  as 
the  present ;  he  .was  convinced,  that  the 
middling  classes,  whp  were  mostly  hostile 
to.  the  late  proceeding,  were  equally  ad- 
verse, to  this  renewal  of  the  heats  which 
that  proceeding  had  engendered.  The 
bill  had.  been  consigned  to  its  death  ;  it 
•was  now  sought  to  sacrifice  the  ministers 
upon  its  grave.  He  was  satisfied,  that  the 
majority  of  the  country  had  no  such  wish : 
and  that  public .  opinion  which  had  been 
.represented  by  a  noble  lord  (Nugent)  to 
have  served  her  majesty  as  a  shield, 
.wpold  not  be.fouod  equally  available  for 
a  sword.  |1Sear,  hear.]  • 
.  The.  debate  was.  then^  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Bennet,  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 
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Water-works — Supply  of  Water 
TO  THE  Metropolis;]  Mr.  Fremanile 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving,  that  a  se- 
lect committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis.  In  1810,  the  circumstances 
arose  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  notice  of 
parliament.  Up  to  that  period,  the  me- 
tropolis had  been  supplied  with  water  by 
three  or  four  trading  companies-^— the 
New  River,  the  Chelsea,  the  Thames, 
and  one  or  two  minor  companies.  At 
that  time  it  was  stated  to  the.House,  thsit 
this  was  a  monopoly,  and,  in  con* 
sequence  it  was  broken  down.  It  was 
likewise  held«  that  new  companies  would 
be  able  to  afford  the  same  supply  of 
water  ut  a  less  rate  than  the  old  ones, 
which  were  at  that  time  stated  to  be  in-* 
solvent,  and  consequently  unable  to  di- 
minish the  rate  at  which  they  supplied 
water,  which  was  at  an  average  of  27  shil- 
lings for  each  house.  The  result  of 
these  statements  wan,  that  a  company; 
calling  itself  the  West  Middlesex  'com^ 
pany,  was  incorporated  to  supply,  not 
the  metropolis,  but  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  with  water.  Not  finding  the 
lucrative  results  which  they  expected; 
they  came  a  short  time  afterwards  to  the 
House  for  >  an  amended  bill,  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  supply  to  a  part  of 
the  metropolis,  and  obtained  it.  lii 
1811,  the  Grand  Junction  company  was 
inGorpo''ated  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and 
as  the  House  was  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction, that  the  competition  of  the^e  com- 
panies would  produce  results  beneficial 
to  the  public,  they  did  not  take  even  the 
usual  precautions  in  incorporating  them. 
It  fixed  no  rate  as  a  maximum  beyond 
which  they  were  not  to  go  ;  all  that  was 
said  in  their  ^  chartefii  was,  that  they 
should  fix  a  reasonaofe  rate ;  but  they 
were  left  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
of  that  rate  themselves.  No  sooner  were 
these  charters  procured,  than  the  streets 
were  broken  up  by  the  different  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  laying  pipes  ; 
and  every  House  was  besieged  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  custom.  In  the 
.course  of  three  or  fonr  years  the  expense 
of  the  contest  convinced  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it,,  that  if  they  continued  it 
much  longer  they  must  all  be  ruined; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  conviction 
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wa8»  tbat  they  came  to  a  compromliey  by 
which  they  divided  the  metropolis  into 
separate  districts^  aod  agreed  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  districts  of  each  other 
upon  pain  of  heavy  forfeitures.  Haring 
that  established  a  aionopoly»  grievous 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  each  com- 
pany removed  the  pipes  which  it  had  laid 
IO  the  district  of  the  other,  and  demanded 
in  its  own  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
rate,  under  the  pretence  that  its  expenses 
had  considerably  exceeded  the  original 
computation.  After  shewing,  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  their  pretence,  the  hon. 
member  proceeded  to  inform  the  House, 
that  the  companies  came  again  to  parlia* 
meat  with  an  amended  bul,  asking  for 
authority  to  raise  their  then  rate  full  85 
per  cent.  That  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Cc«nmons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  other 
House,  in  conscouence  of  the  evidence 
which  was  offerea  upon  oath  at  its  bar. 
One  company  endeavoured,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  to  procure  an  increase 
of  25  percent  in  addition  to  the  existing 
rate ;  but  another  chose  to  calculate  on 
an  average  of  the  rates  themselves,  and 
by  that  means  imposed  a  most  arbitrary 
tax  on  individuals.  Under  this  latter 
system  some  persons  experienced  no  in- 
crease of  the  rate,  while  on  others  it  was 
raised  from  25  to  100,  150,  and  even 
SOO  per  cent.  He  wished  the  water  com- 
panies to  be  fairly  remunerated,  and  he  was 
anxious,  that  there  should  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis ;  but, 
he  held,  that  it  was  not  right  to  suffer 
an  arbitrary  tax  to  be  imposed  on  the 
public  The  subject  demanded  consi- 
deration, and  he  would  therefore  move, 
^*  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  io- 
onire  into  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  Laws  relating  thereto." 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  he  would 
afford  erery  assistance  in  his  power  in 
furtherance  of  t^object  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  with 
great  deference  to  his  hon.  friend,  he 
could  not  agree  in  all  the  statements  he 
had  made.  Another  opportunity  would 
•occur,  when  he  should  state  the  real  facts 
of  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  House 
could  then  judge  whether  the  steps  which 
he  (Mr.  Tj  had  taken  on  that  sul^ect 
were  those  which,  if  they  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
would  or  would  not  have  givun  to  tiie 
public  every  advantage  whiif  could  have 
•been  desired*    The  plaiJi  question  wa«^ 


whether,  by  the  institution  of  any  other 
companies,  beyond  those  which  now  ex« 
isted,  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  would 
be  afibrded  for  the  use  of  their  familieg^ 
and  to  give  a  proper  degree  of  securi^ 
in  case  of  fire.  The  truth  was,  that 
when  parliament  sanctioned  the  new  com*« 
panics,  the  original  companies  were  de» 
serted  by  those  who  had  previously  taken 
water  from  them.  The  old  compaoiea 
found,  that  they  could  not  procure  the 
rate  orisinally  affixed ;  they  lowered  the 
rate,  and  the  new  companies  were  obliged 
to  do  the  same.  The  consequence  wasi 
that  unless  some  arrangemeut  took  place, 
the'  new  companies  could  not  support 
themselves ;  and  the  New  River  companvi 
and  the  odier  original  companies,  could 
not  carry  on  the  supply.  Un<ier  these 
circumstances,  he  felt,  that  if  he  could 
not  do  something  for  the  companies,  the 
town  might  be  left  without  any  water  at 
all.  It  was  a  fact,  that  a  hundred  pound 
share  in  one  of  dioae  companies  did  not 
produce  84  per  cent,  and  tnose  who  pur* 
chased  100/.  shares  at  the  depreciated, 
rate  of  40^  did  not  ffain  more  than  2| 
per  cent.  He  had  Uierefore  thought^ 
that  something  should  be  done  to  enable 
those  companies  to  carry  on  their  works ; 
and  the  plan  he  proposed  was  the  fixing 
a  maxwmm  rate,  oeyond  which  th^ 
should  not  go.  After  a  minute  investi* 
gation,  he  ielt,  that  the  only  way  to  re^ 
medv  the  evil  was,  to  propose  a  aMurtMMa 
to  this  House.  He  had  therefore  pro* 
posed,  that  the  companies  should  not  be 
allowed  to  churge  more  than  25  per  cent 
above  the  rate  of  1810.  The  hon.  gen* 
tieman  then  adverted  to  the  failure  of 
different  plans  that  had  been  set  on  foot^ 
and  observed,  that,  since  his  bill  had  boea 
thrown  out  of  the  other  House,  a  water 
fever  had  raged  throughout  the  metropolis* 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  alky. 
He  would  willingly  go  into  the  committee^ 
which,  he  thought,  would  agree  in  the 
utility  of  the  plan  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Srydget  spoke  in  be^ 
half  of  the  Water  Companies,  shewed 
that  some  of  them  had  made  little  or  no 
profit,  and  wished  the  Committee  to  be 
an  open  one. 

Mr.  JVihwi  thought  it  would  be  Air 
those  who  went  into  the  comaiitUi^ 
merely  to  enquire  into  the  means  of  <l0i<M|r 
!  iustice  between  the  parties.  JPor  himself^ 
he  did  not  see  the  advantages  nUch  aa 
open  comnrittoe  wovkl  have  over  ^select 
one. 
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Tbe  motion  wat  then  agreed  to»  and  a 
Committee  appointed. 

Foreign  Tkadb.]    Mr.  Wallace  8aid» 
he  r08e»  pursuant  to  notice,  for  the  purpose 
of  movingt  **  That  a  select  committee  be  ap* 
poiuted  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  foreign 
trade."    The  subject  was  brought  forward 
tbuA  early  in  the  session,  in  order  that  the 
labours  of  the  committee  might  be  laid 
before  the  House  as  early  as  possible,  so 
that  any  suggestions  that  emanated  from 
it  mi^ht  besf^edily  considered,  and  acted 
on,  if  approved  of  by  parliament.    He 
knew  the  subject  could  not  hare  been 
placed  in  belter  hands  than  in  those  of 
the  hon.   member   (Mr.  Baring),  who, 
in  the  last  session,  had  so  ably  stated  Ins 
opinions  on  this  important  question ;  but, 
it  was  deemed  advisable,  thatamember  of 
the  government  should  introduce  it,  be- 
cause ministers  wished  to  prove  to  the 
House.and  the  country,  that  the  consent 
which  had  been  given,  on  the  part  of 
government,  to  the  formation  of  a  commit^ 
tee  of  this  nature,  was  not  a  foroed  or  re- 
luctant consent.    They  were  anxious  to 
show,  that  they  felt  the  deep  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  that  they  were  willing 
to  give  every  facility  in  their  power  to  ito 
considemtion.    He  would  not,  in  moving 
for  a  committee,  ^o  over  those  reasoni 
nod  arguments  which  on  a  former  occa^ 
sion  hmd.  been  so  ably  urged,  to  show  the 
SMoassity  of  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
aystenu    There  was,  undoubtedly,  great 
distress  in  the  country.    A  part  of  that 
distress,  which  was  said  to  be  witbin  the 
reach  of  the  House,  and  to  which  legis- 
lative provision  might  be  applied,   was, 
he  felt  happy  to  say,  in  some  degree 
abated,    though    not  entirely  removed. 
Some  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
our  manufactures  bad  been  considerably 
improved ;  and  it  gave  Um  pleasure  to 
atii^,  that  the  cotton-manufacturen  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  generally  em- 
ployed.   Tbe  same  might,  he  believed, 
lie  stated  of  the  woollen-manufactures. 
There  were  other  manafactures,  however, 
in  a  situation  of  very  great,  and,  he  feared, 
increased  depression.    But,  they  were  rot- 
turatog  to  a  state  of  things,  which  in  the 
and,  #ould,  he  doubted  not,  prove  most 
&vourAble  to  the  country.    The  different 
bmnchetf  of  manufiictuNa  were  so  in* 
tiauHflly  linked  together,  that  the  distress 
of  one  muit  aeoessarily  affect   others. 
Kow,  if  this  Weta  tbe  &ct^  it  waa  ratiooal 
^  eondodiy  thit  thorn  biAneh^  whMi 


happened  at  a  particular  period  to  be 

depressed,  would,  in  an  equal  degree,  be 

improved  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of 

other  bmcches.     But,  it  was  not  merely 

because  distress  existed  in  the  country^ 

that  government  thought  it  right^to  sano* 

tion  an  inquiry  into  the  state  M  trade.    If 

no  distress  existed,  still  government  would 

be  most  anxious  to  consider  this  subject 

—-partly  on  account  of  the  altered  situa* 

tion  in  which  the  country  was  placed, 

in  consequence  of  peace,  but  also   with 

reference  to   the  commercial   exertiona 

which  were  makioff  in  some  oftbe  countriel 

around  them.    Inat   commereial  spirit 

which  had  recently  arlsefn,   and  wnicb 

rivalled  England  in  almost  every  part  of 

the  world,  rendered  it  necessary,  that  we 

should  adapt  our  system  as  far  as  possible 

to  existing  circumstanees.      In  war  w^ 

were  enaUed  to  nfaintain  an  exclusive 

foreign  trade  by  the  protection  which  our 

fleets  afforded ;  bnt  now  we  were  com^ 

polled  t6  admit  of  the  coromtecial  cottN 

petition  of  other  countries ;  and  although 

our  enterprise  and  the  akirll  of  our  roanu^ 

facturers  gave  us  conriderable  advantage^ 

on  the  continent,  it  was  impoanblelo  &wi^ 

guise  the  fact,  that  the  inoustry  of  this 

country  was    labouring  under  burdens 

which    pressed  on  the  industry  of  no 

other.conntry  in  Europe.    It  was  this  evil 

which  rendered  our  edvautages  almost 

unavailiuff ;  and  the  onlv  mocw  in  which 

we  could  nope  saccenfully  to  meet  it  was, 

by  a  full  and  complete  revision  6f  out 

commercial  system,  with  k  view  of  re* 

moving,  as  fares  it  was  possible  to  remove 

them,  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 

which  operated  so  prejudicially  eo  the 

skill  and  enterpriae  of  our  manufeeturers 

and  mert^nts.    In  doing  this,^  we  must 

not  expect,  that  other  eoontries  would 

relax  in  their  commercial  efforts.    We 

must  also  get  rid  of  that  feeling  of  ap^ 

propriation  which  exhibited  itself  in  a 

disposition  to  produce  every  thing  nece»« 

sary    for  our    own    consumption,    and 

to  render  ourselves  independent  of  the 

world.    No  notion  coilld  be  more  absunl 

or  miscUevons.    It  led,  even  in  petoce,^  to 

an  animosity  and  rancour  greater  than 

existed  in  k  time  of  war.    Undoubtedly 

there  would  be  great  prriudices  to  combat, 

both  in  this  country  imd  elsewhere,  in  the 

attempt  to  renmtethe  difiicnItieB  which 

weite  most  obnoxious,    it  would  bo  inr- 

possible  to  forget  the  attention  which  was 

in  some  rflipo&  due  to  the  present  system 

of  protoetiodi  }  although  thot  aittentia» 
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ought  certaitil/  not  to  be  carriedl  beyond 
the  absolute  DeceMit;y  of  the  case.  Among 
the  variout  objects  to  which  the  Committee 
of  last  session  had  turned-  their  attention, 
the  state  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent.  Aware  of  the 
iosportant  discussion  which  was  about  to 
be  renewed 9  he  was  anxious  not  to  intrude 
long  upon  the  House,  and  therefore,  he 
would  merely*  say,  that  he  proposed 
bringing  in  bills  for  carrying  into  efl^ct 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
in  that  respect.  Another  recomroenda* 
tion  of  the  Committee,  which  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  related  to  the  sim- 
plification and  the  consolidation  of  the 
commercial  laws  of  the  countr}'.  A  third 
related  to  the  burdens  to  which  foreign 
ahipa  were  subject  in  our  ports,  and  which 
led  to  a  severe  retaliation  on  Enelish  ships 
in  other  countries.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  matter,  of  great  importance  <  carefully 
to. watch  over  our  shipping  interests. 
This  and  other  subjects,  required-  imme- 
diate and  persevering  attention ;  in  order, 
that  the.tmde  of  the  country  might  reap 
the  full  advantage,  to  which  it  would  be 
entitled  from  any  opening  that  might  be 
made^for  its  extension.  This,  he  was 
I>eisuaded,  -could .  be  effected  only  by  a 
recurrence,,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to 
the  .true,  principles  of  the  commercial 
system.  Without  some  effort  of  that 
kind,  it  would  be  imposuble  to  maintain 
the  trade  of  thecountiy,  on  the  support, 
i£  not  on  the  extension  of  which  our 
strength  and  resources  so  principally 
depended.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  **  That  a  .Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
means  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  country. " 

Mr.  Curwem  was  convinced,  that  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country 
must  proceed. from  an  improvement  in 
the, condition  of  our  agriculture,  now 
iuja  state  of  such  severe  depression. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  ^t  it  was  un- 
questionably most  desirable  to  examine 
how  it  happened,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of 
peace  not  any  amendment  had  evinced 
itself  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Our  agriculturists,  our.  manufacturers, 
and  our  commercial  men,,  all  expressed  to 
the  House  the  uneasy  state  in  wnich.  they 
felt  themselves,  and  the  distress  which  they 
suffered..  To. enter  into  the  causes  and 
the.  most  ad  visable  remedies  for  that  i  dis- 
.tressi  would  be,  to  go  into  a  question  -xif 


great  length.  At  present,  therefore,  he 
would  content  himt»elf  with  dec^lariug 
his  satisfaction  at  the  right  lion,  gentle- 
man^s  proposition,  and  his  persuasion, 
that  the  inquiry  would  derive  great  ad- 
vaatnge  not  only  from  the  right  lion.- 
gentlemi«n*s  official  situation,  but  from 
his  personal  talents  and  experience.  •  He 
could  not  help  flattering  himself,  there- 
fore, that  benefit  must  be  derived  from 
the  labours  of  the  committee. 

Sir  John  Netoport  thought  it  desirable, 
that  both  Houses  should  act  together  in 
the  mode  of  inquiry,  and  decide  as 
promptly  as  possible  upon  one  common 
course.  Nothing  was  more  fatal  to  any 
branch  of  trade  than  to  be  kept  lingering 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com* 
mittee  appointed. 

Slave  TaADE.]  Mr.  IT.  Smiih  said, 
it  was  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  this 
country  had  declared  the  crime,  disgrace, 
and  shame  which  attached  to  the  African 
Slave  Trade. .  No  sooner  had  that  desir- 
able object  been  attained,  than  we  turned 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  from  them  the  same 
determination.  In  the  peace  of  ISld* 
the  exertions  of  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
procured  the  abolition  by  the  united 
voices  of  almost  all  nations.  .  He  was 
happy  to  say,  that  the  noble  lord,  in 
employing  his  able  exertions  in  the  cause, 
had  been  supported  by  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns'  in  Europe,  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  .  He  also  hadjto  mention  a  noble 
duke,  to  whom  the  country  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  as  being  among  the  most  strenu- 
ous in  accomplishing  this  great  object. 
And  for  that  alone,  besides  his  other  high 
services  in  the  field,  the  country  owed 
him  everlasting  gratitude.  At  the  period 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  every  power  in 
Europe  was  assembled  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna ;  and  there  they  agreed  in  declar- 
ing, that  the  Slave  Trade  was  contrary 
to  ail  the  principles  of  humanity  and  of 
morality.  How,  then,  came  it  to  pass 
that  a  period  of  five  years  had  elapsed, 
and>  these  powers  had  afforded  no  co- 
operation for  carrying  their  declaration 
into  effect  ?  It  thererore  appeared,  that 
we  hhd  only  prevailed  upon  them  to  agree 
to  the  abolition  in  word,  and:  that  they 
were  not  disposed  actively  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  deed.  Denmark  had  indeed 
/done  so,  and  America  had  done  so.  Ame- 
rica had  not .  onlyi^dpne  that,  but  by  ao 
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Act  of  Congrfess  she .  had  declnred,  that 
Missouri  should  not  be  admitted  among 
the  federal  states,  until  every  kind  of 
slavery  was  abolished  in  that  country. 
But  by.  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  North 
of  the  Line,  called  the  .Gold  and  Ivory 
Coast,  the  tnide  was  still  carried  on  in  a 
manner  more  disgraceful  than  had  been 
witnessed  even  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
British  trading.  He  coocluded.by  moving 
for  copies  or -extracts  of  all  communica* 
tions  received  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty from  the  officers  of  the  navy  em* 
ployed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  relative  to 
the  Slave  Trade,  from,  the  Ist  of  January, 
1819;  with  copies  of  Instructions  issued 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  those 
officers ;  and  copies  of  >  various  other 
papers  and  communications  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Slave  Trade.    . 

Mr.  Wiiberforce.  acquiesced  in-  every 
thing' which  his  hon.  friend. bad  stated. 

Lord  Castlereagh'  assured  the  hon. 
member,  that  every  effort  of  the  govern- 
me:it  had  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  motion.  -  It  was  most  satis- 
factory  to  him,  that  parliament  should, 
from  time  to  time,  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  this  important  question* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

"  Conduct  op  Ministers  relative 
TO  THE  Proceedings  against  the 
Queen.]  The  Debate  on  the  motion, 
**  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  his 
**  majesty's  ministers,  in  advising  the 
"nieasures  which  have  led  to  the  late 
<•  proceedings  againgst  her  majesty  the 
*^  Queen,  were  not  justified  ;  by  any 
<<  political  expediency  or  necessity,  and 
<*  that  their  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
^  ofthose  proceedings-has  been  productive 
**  of  consequences  derogatory  from  the 
**  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to 
"  thebest  interests  of  the  country,"  being 
resumed. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  rose..  He  said,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  detain  them  by  any 
lengthened  arguments;  but  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  communicate  some  im- 
portant information  which  he  possessed, 
relative  to '  the  discussion  before  the 
House*  '  As  far  as .  he  understood  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bathnrst)  who  had  s|K>ken  first  in 
opposition  to  the  motion,  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  conduct  of  minis-' 
te»,  bat  had  rather  expressed  a  wish. 


that  the  Housie  should  overlook  errors 
that  might  have  arisen  from  the  compli- 
cated course  which  they  were  obliged  to 
follow.  The  hon.  member  for  Gorfe  Castle 
had,  in- the  exercise  of  his  rigid  impar- 
tiality, taken  a  different  course :  he '  liad 
condemned  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
•and  the  end  of  the  proceedings  adopted 
^y  ministers ;  and  he(i>ir  R.  Wilson)  had 
been  particularly  struck  with-  the  word 
endt  because  he  saw  no'terrainati(]fo  of 
these  •  proceed  ingf.  •  The  -  member  for 
:Oxford  had  admitted,  that  ministers  had 
committed  three  errors— 4iot' indeed 'of 
*great  intrinsic  demerit  in  themselves ;  but 
important  on  account  of  their  prejudicial 
-influence  in  a  public  point  of  view. '  In 
every  other  part  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and' thought  they  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  consistently  with  that  purity 
of  motive  by  which  he  believed  them  to 
have  been  actuated.  It  ^  was,  -however,  a 
maxim  founded  on  the  experience  of  all 
human  transactions,- that  men V  motives 
were  to  be  judged  of  by  their  actions; 
and  while  it  remained  for  nai bisters  to  ex- 
plain any  moti%'e  that  appeared  of -it 
doubtful  character,  it  was  for*  him  (sir 
Robert)  to  show,  that  they  had  committed 
great  errors  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  One  thing,  bethought,  was  dear  ; 
namelyi  that  errors  of  ignorance  or  of  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  public  officers 
must  be  visited  in  the  same  manner  aS  if 
they  proceeded  from  impurity  of  motive, 
because  their  consequence  to  the  public 
was  equally  detrimental.  That  was  a 
principle  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
generals,  admirals,  and  all  military  and 
naval  officers,  and  was  uniformly  recog- 
nised in  every  court-martial  ;  and^m 
could  see  no  raasonwhy  it  •  should  be  ex- 
cepted, or^  indeed,  why  it  should  not  be 
more  rigorously  enforced,  in  the  case '  of 
a  minister  of  the  Crown.  There  was  one 
circumstance,  at  least,  that  justified  ar 
suspicion  of  the  motives  of  ministers^' 
and  that  must  continue  to  do  so  until' 
th^gavea  satisfactory  explatiation— -he* 
meant  the  time  chosen  by  them  for  in- 
stituting the  Milan  commission.  Itwasr 
immediately  after  the  princess  Charlotte 
had  been  removed  from  her  parent  by  her 
premature  death ;  and  he  must  contend,' 
that  the  selection  of  such  a  time  for  •  in- 
stitating'  such  a-  commission  was  acircum- 
stauice  of  a  notoriously  suspicious  cha^ 
racter.  *  He  did  not  accuse  ministers  of 
having  purposely  selected 'that  moment ;' 
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tmt  the  &Qt  wHi,  that  they  thtn  tub^ 
scribed  en  instrament  iostittttiiig  the 
lliUa  GommiMioa  to  eollect  evideace  re* 
•pecting  charges,  which  be  believed  bed 
npt  reeched  them  by  bearwy,  but  had 
l»ri^ittted  ID  the  impare  source  of  Hano- 
yenan  agency,  that  united  with  English 

Ktlemen,  toe  Onptediis  and  other  in* 
lous  characters  with  whom  the  con- 
spiracy originated.  He  did  not  indeed 
bold  mioisten  accountable  for  all  the 
^nssctions  of  that  commission— for  all 
tbiithid  been  disclosed  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords  respecting  the  subornation  of  die- 
pprd^  servnnts  and  the  attempts  to  pr^ 
vail  on  than  to  give  false  evidence  against 
llieir  b«aelactress ;  nor  did  he  accuse 
jthem  bemiie  they  had  acted  on  the  de* 
positions  submitted  to  them;  but  when 
they  found,  that  theie  depositions  con* 
lained  charges  <ierogatory  from  the  ho- 
nour of  her  majesty,  it  was  their  duty  to 
ascertain,  as  fiw  as  they  could,  whether 
the  witnesses  were  persons  of  candour, 
and  to  endeavour  to  corroborate  their 
ftatemeota  by  other  testimony.  The 
House  had  at  least  one  proof  that  mini»- 
lerahad  not  taken  these  precautionaTy 
maasuces.  It  would  be  recollected,  that 
trben  the  noble  lord  brought  down  the 
man  hag,  he  stated— and,  feeling  as  he 
nid  for  Uie  unfortunate  object  of  the 
chatget^  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
losd  had  struck  him  with  terror — ^that 
the  depositions  contained  in  that  bag 
peie  made,  not  by  unknown  and  anony- 
mous witnesses,  hut  by  persons  of  charac- 
ter, and  entitled  to  credit.  He  had  a  most 
distinct  reooUection,  that  the  noble  lord 
fouched  for  the  eharacter  of  the  witnesses, 
and  thai  his  statement  on  that  subject 
was  made  in  repl^  to  a  question  put  &om 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  Houses  But, 
when  the  Attorney-General  acquainted 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  nature  of  his 
ebsrges,  and  the  characters  that  were  to 
support  them,  it  appeared,  that  thiy  rested 
on  the  evidence  of  persons  the  very  de? 
scription  of  whom  did  not  attadi  much 
ccedit  to  their  declarations.  What  was 
the  reason  that  individuals  of  higher  cha- 
lader  had  not  been  examined?  There 
were  then  English  gentlemen  and  ladies 
oif  rank  and  distinction  attached  to  her 
i^^iyesty'a  household,  and  other  persons  of 
high  rank  and  charactes  had  been  travel-? 
lin^  on  the  continent  during  her  msjesty^ 
residence  abroad,  whose  testimony  might 
have  been  obtained.  These  wsere  .many 
d^lMges  against  her  majesty  that  might 
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haive  been  proved  or  disproved  by  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  of  unquestioned  honour  and 
veraeity,  had  it  pleased  ministers  to  call 
on  them  for  their  evidence.  He  had  stat- 
ed to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  there  was  no  person  at  the  court  of 
Naples  who  was  not  ready  to  swear  to  the 
falsehood  of  the  charges  respecting  her 
majesty's  conduct  at  that  court;  but, 
were  there  not  also  other  persons  of  re- 
spectability who  might  have  been  compe- 
tent to  give  evidence?  Was  her  majesty 
living  in  so  retired  a  manner  that  ttie 
Italian  nobles  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
conduct  i  He  said,  with  confidence,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  have  made  beforehand  those  inquiries 
which  would  have  shown  whether  they 
were  justified  ot  not  in  stating,  in  the 
preamble  of  their  bill,  that  the  Queen's 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  the  country.  But  it  might  be 
asked,  whv  this  information  had  not  been 
brought  forward  sooner.  The  answer 
was,  that  there  had  not  been  time  to  bring 
it  forward  before  the  close  of  the  trial. 
He  would  now  vead  several  extracts  from 
evidence  which  ministers  might  have  had 
before  they  brought  in  their  bill.  The 
House  was  aware,  that  her  majesty  had 
lived  three  years  at  Pesaro,  which  was  not 
a  village,  as  had  been  represented,  but  a 
dty  <n  great  consequence.  The  first  ex- 
tract which  he  should  read  was  from  a 
ion  made  by  the  bishop  of  Pesaro, 
chaplain  to  the  pope.  After 
stating  in  the  strongest  language,  that, 
during  her  residence  of  three  yeara  at 
Pesaro,  nothing  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  her  majesty  had  ever  come  to  his 
knowledge  ha  went  on  to  sav— -^  We 
Itirther  certify,  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
our  pastoral  auty,  we  continually  receive 
secret  notices  of  the  conduct  of  individu- 
als living  in  our  dioceses,  but  we  have 
received  none  of  this  individual,  that  could 
give  us  reason  to  suspect  the  deeency  of 
her  majesty ;  nor  can  we  doubt,  that,  had 
there  really  occurred  any  scandal,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  remained  concealed 
from  the  vigilance  of  our  court.— August 
26, 1820." 

The  next  extract  was  from  a  letter  of 
Cardinal  Albani,  a  person  pre-eminent 
for  Ms  virtues,  and  who  would  gladly 
have  come  over  to  this  counti^  oti  her  ma^ 
jesty's  behalf,  had  it  been  in  bis  power : — 
*•  Certainly  your,  majesty  having  deigned 
tOL  allow  me  to  attend  your  court,  both  in 
Pesaro  and  in  Home,  I  should  have  bean 
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more  able  than  any  other  to  have  done 
justice  to  those  eminent  virtues  which  1 
nave  admired  in  your  majesty;  and  I 
should  have  been  able  to  testify,  that,  in 
the  various  occasions  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  approach  your  majesty,  you 
have  been  always  surrounded  by  the  most 
select  society,  and  that  your  discourse, 
your  manners,  and  deportment,  have  all 
corresponded,  and  been  such  as  became  a 
personage  of  your  exalted  rank.  But  all 
this,  which  my  circumstances  so  unfor- 
tunately prevent  my  attesting  in  person,  I 
am  certain  can  be  done  b^  many  other 
Italian  gentlemen,  distinguished  by  their 
birth,  merit,  and  probity. — August  13, 
1820." 

The  next  deposition  was  one  from 
count  Alexander  Volta.  That  distin- 
guished individual  declared  as  follows  : 
— **0n  all  occasions,  which  were  very  fre- 
<]uent,  visiting  her  sometimes  in  the  morn- 
ing in  her  boudoir — sometimes  at  her 
conversazione  in  the  evening — at  other 
times  accompanying  her  in  her  walks, 
&c.  1  always  observed  united  in  her  the 
most  gracious  affability  and  the  most 
noble  decorum,  such  as  to  be  often  no- 
ticed by  me*  to  the  various  other  noble 
and  distinguished  personages,  who  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  her  society."  The 
last  to  which  he  should  refer,  was  from 
a  man  of  equally  respectable  character. 
Professor  Tamasia  mude  the  following 
declaration : — **  Admitted  by  the  nature 
of  my  ofKce  into  the  interior  apartments, 
]  never  saw  any  thing  in  her  manners 
that  was  not  decent  and  correct;  and 
with  the  persons  of  her  court  whose  offices 
attached  them  most  to  her  person,  I 
have  always  seen  her  preserve  that  de- 
corum which,  without  varying  from  that 
goodness  which  is  natural  to  her,  re- 
spected the  bounds  prescribed  to  her 
by  her  high  rank.  To  her  inferiors  her 
majesty  certainly  was  more  condescend- 
ing than,  unfortunately,  is  usual  to  those 
moving  in  a  high  sphere,  and  1  have  seeu 
her  majesty,  though  scarcely  recovered, 
go  down  and  visit  the  lowest  of  her  do- 
mestics herself,  causing  the  medicines  to 
be  administered,  and  attending  to  see 
that  every  the  smallest  assistance  possible 
yrua  rendered  to  them.  With  respect  to 
the  persons  with  whom  her  majesty  liked 
to  associate  principally,  they  were  chiefly 
persons  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
country,  both  in  point  orrank  and  pro- 
fession." 

It  had  been  stated,  in  enumerating  the 
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f 'barges  a^^ainst  her  majesty,  that  she  had 
been  black-balled  by  the  Cassino,  or  So- 
ciety of  nobles,  at  Milan ;  and  to  show, 
that  the  truth  of  this  charge  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  others,  he  should  read  the 
following  extract  from  a  certificate  which 
the  Austrian  government  had  allowed  to 
be  made : — 

"  The  directors  of  the  society  of  nobles 
of  Milan  do  certify,  that  it  does  not  appear 
from   the  registers  and  journals  of  the 
biiid  society,  from  its  first  establishment 
up  to  the  present  day,  that  her  majesty, 
during  her  residence  in  Italy,  ever  made 
application  to  be  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  said  society  of  nobles."     It  would 
also  be  recollected,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charges  against    her    majesty    was 
founded  on  her  conduct  at  Trieste,  and 
that  the  number  of  the  days,  and  even  of 
the  hour*,  during  which  she  had  resided  in 
that  place,  had  been  stated  in  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.     He  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  whether  there 
was  not  a  British  consul  at  Trieste  at  the 
time  this  charge  was  got  up,  and  whether 
any  inquiry  had  been  made  of  him  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  ?     He  believed 
that  no  such  inquiry  had  been  made ;  and 
of  this  he  was  certain,  that  her  majesty 
stayed  at  Trieste  only  one  night.     He  was 
sorry  to  state,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  that  an  application  for 
permission  to  consult  the  public  registers 
of  the  city  had  been  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  her  majesty's  name  in  the  lists 
of  arrivals  and  departures,  and  that  that 
application  had  been  refused.    Permission 
was  indeed  reluctantly  given  at  last,  but 
the  evidence  afforded  by  it  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use  in  her  majesty's  defence.     As 
to  the  charge  founded  on  the  sudden  ele- 
vation of  Bergami,  he  had  reason  to  know 
that  that  individual  was  entitled  to'allthe 
marks  of  distinction  he  recei  ved.   In  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject,  it 
was  to  be  remembered  that  in  foreign 
countries,  where  people  had  been   ren- 
dered so  familiar  with  revolution,    not 
only  in  kingdoms  but  in  families,  it  was 
not  customary  to  ask  what  a  man  origin- 
ally was,  but  whether  he  deserved  the 
station  he  occupied.     He  remembered, 
that  when  he  was  at  Berlin,  the  present 
king  of   Sweden,  at  that   time    Crown 
Prince,  recognised  an  individual,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  fellow-domestic,  in  lan- 
guage that  did  honour  to  his  heart. — He 
would  ask;  against  whom  this  prosecution 
^— this  persectition,  had  been  commenced  ? 
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He  called  it  persecution ;  because,  what 
peace,  what  repose  could  the  Queen  en- 
joy, white  ministers  refused  to  do  an  act 
so  necessary  to  her  honour  and  character 
—an  act  at  once  ju.st,  politic,  and  gra- 
cious ?  Had  any  person  in  any  situation 
of  life  drunk  deeper  of  the  cup  of  afflic- 
tion than  her  majesty  ?  Did  not  the  very 
wj^tches  who  came  forward  to  depose 
against  her,  admit  her  constant  benevo- 
lence and  her  generous  magnanimity  ? 
She  had  not  refused  to  visit  the  sick  when 
afflicted  with  the  most  pestilential  disease. 
Like  the  good  Bishop  of  Marseilles^  she 
had 

■  "  drawn  her  breath 

"  Where  nature  sickened  and  each  gale  was 
death." 

The  plague  itself  had  no  terrors  for  her, 
when  her  presence  could  be  either  a  com- 
fort or  a  utiFity.  Should  not  conduct  like 
this  excite  some  sympathy,  some  kindred 
feeling  ?  It  was  said,  that  some  publica- 
tions, in  the  name  of  her  majesty,  con- 
tained violent  and  indiscreet  passages : 
but  those  who  made  the  accusation  ought 
to  recollect  the  situation  in  which  her 
majesty  had  been  placed  ;  they  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  Queen  had  forborne  to 
wield  the  formidable  weapon  of  recrimi- 
nation, and  ivhich  the  noble  lord  well 
knew,  she  could  have  wielded  with  a 
power  BO  destructive.  The  right  hon 
member  for  Oxford  had  asked — *<  What ! 
shall  we  let  adultery  triumph  on  the 
throne  of  England  ?*' — and  he  had  assert- 
ed, that  it  was  the  same  thing,  whether 
committed  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  or  on 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  that 
were  true,  then  it  was  the  same  thing,  whe- 
ther ministers  ufiprded  adultery  the  means 
of  triumph  in  Italy  or  in  England.  Yet, 
bad  they  nut  offered  to  recognise  it  with 
the  grant  of  sovereign  power,  and  to  aid 
it  by  an  income  that  would  have  secured 
to  it  every  means  of  indulgence  and 
impunity  ?  He  was  one,  however  reluctant 
some  might  be  to  give  credit  to  the  asser- 
tion, who  deeply  lamented  that  the  prayer 
for  peace  out  of  doors  had  met  with  no 
corresponding  echo  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. Glad  indeed  should  he  have  been 
at  this  moment,  if  ministers  would  have 
allowed  him  to  convert  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure into  a  vote  of  thanks ^to  construct, 
out  of  prevailing  confusion,  a  temple  of 
concord,  by  a  concession  on  their  part, 
that  would  at  once  entitle  them  to  the  love 
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were  determined  to  keep  alive  the  irritar 
tiou  of  the  country.  It  was  idle  in  them  to 
charge  others  as  the  disturbers  of  the  pub* 
lie  peace;  they  were  the  great  leviathans 
of  anarchy,  and  their  cabinet  waa  the  great 
revolutionary  engine  which  menaced  the 
countiy  with  more  danger  than  had  ever 
yet  been  threatened  by  any  subversive 
power.  He  had  only  to  state,  that  being 
himself  an  advocate  of  reform,  he  had 
always  thought  more  strongly  in  its  fa- 
vour than  was  calculated  to  promote  his 
personal  interests.  Upon  two  contingent 
cies,  he  was  both  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
tire from  public  life.  He  should  solicit 
his  constituents  to  substitute  some  other 
representative  in  his  place,  whenever  the 
House  of  Commons  had  proceeded  to  such 
an  extremity  of  disregard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  confidence 
in  its  measures.  He  should  no  less  be 
willing  to  withdraw  into  privacy,  without 
recompense  for  any  poor  services  it  might 
have  been  his  good  fortune  to  render, 
whenever  it  appeared  that  his  presence 
offered  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  ar- 
rangement essential  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  HuskisiOHf  after  stating  his  reason 
for  now  breaking  through  the  practice  of 
a  long  parliamentary  life,  by  troubling  the 
House  on  a  general  question  like  the  pre- 
sent, proceeded  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
topics  already  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
observe,  that  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Corfe-castle,  had  been 
grossly  misunderstood  and  ntisinterpreted; 
his  hon.  friend  had  not  disapproved  of  the 
beginning,  middle^  and  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Queen  ;  he  had  only 
gone  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  he  was 
not  completely  satisfied  on  the  subject, 
adding,  that  if  the  matter  were  to  be 
commenced  again,  he  did  not  know,  if  be 
had  been  a  minister,  how  he  could  act 
otherwise.  Next,  with  regard  lo  what  the 
same  hon.  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace  of  1815,  that  peace 
did  answer  the  description  he  had  given 
of  it.  At  least,  some  valuable  acquisi- 
tions were  made  by  this  country,  and  an 
exalted  notion  had  been  raised  among,  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  to  her  character, 
vigour,  and  resources.  Such  was  his  (Mr. 
H.'s)  opinion;  and  it  was  not  to  be  altered 
by  an  incident  occurring  in  the  sixth  year 
of  peace,  which  no  wisdom  could  Aav^ 
foreseen  or  prevented,  and  by  which,  he 


and  gratitude  of  their  country^    Sqch  an    ^ 

'expectation,  however^  w««  vain.  Ministers  1  trusted,  the  tr^quiltity  of  Europie  co&ld 
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not  be  disturbed.    The  very  fact,  that  we 
were  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace,  with- 
out the 'slightest  armament  in  that  period 
to  support  our  relations,  or  maintain  our 
rights,  WHS  of  itself  a  strong  proof  in  its 
favour.     An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  last  nightspoken  of  the  six  bills  passed 
three  years  ago ;  and,  when  the  House  re- 
collected, that  they  were  formerly  de- 
nounced as  destructive  of  the  firct  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  it  was  not  a  little 
singular  to  hear  them  now  charged  with 
being  wholly  ineffectual  and  inoperative. 
Although  they  had  been  once  represented 
as  intolerable  in  a  free  state,  and  as  sub- 
versive of  the  liberties  of  a  free  people,  he 
(Mr.  H.)  was  satisfied  that  we  were  in- 
debted to  those  measures  for  the  revival 
of  industry,  and  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  the  disturbed  districts. 
There  was  another  remarkable  feature  in 
the  late  discussions.  Gentlemen  came  down 
deprecating  all  irritation  ;  they  were  all 
anxietj  to  soothe  and  to  allay  the  troubled 
spirit  in  all  quarters  of  the  kinedom ;  but 
the  course  taken  to  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  object  seemed  truly  extraordi- 
nary.   Not  an  occasion  had  been  allowed 
by  them  to  slip  without  charging  ministers 
as  persecutors — as  determined  to  persist 
in  a  course  of  violence  and  outrage— as 
guilty  of  a  foul  conspiracy' — :is  conde- 
scending to  the  meanest  servility,  from  the 
basest  motives ;  and,  as  proceeding  against 
an  innocent  female  rather  with  the  malig- 
nity of  fiends,  than  with  the  feelings  of 
men.    The  surprise,  on  the  other  side, 
was,   that  when  these    charges  were  so 
boldly  made,  any  defence  should  be  offer- 
ejl  on  the  part  ot  ministers  ;  for,  their  op- 
ponents wisely  held,  that  peace  would  soon 
be  restored  in  the  country,  if  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  would  admit  their  guilt,  and 
sue  for  merqy  ! — He  would  now  notice  the 
late  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
andf  in  the  outset,  he  felt  boun4  ^  admit, 
that  though  the  administration  of*  an  oath, 
an^the  atte^danqe  .of  the  judges,  gave 
the  peers  many  advantages,  yet,  as  a  mem- 
ber .of  the  House  of  Commons»  he  could 
not  have  been /satisfied  toinfiicttheslight- 
^ist  punishment  or  degradation,  upon  that 
evidence.    At  the  same  time,  the  informa- 
tion which  the  other  House  could  supply, 
deserved  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  ut- 
most, respect,  as  coming  from  the  highest 
authority.     He  did.  not  say,  that  the  pro- 
ceedine"  was  to  be   brought  to  a  legal 
issue ;  K>nt  he  admitted,  tb^  the  aqquittal 
WW  a  legal  acquittal ;  hi  consequence  of 
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which,  lier  majesty  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  privileges  and  dignities  thut  of 
right  belonged  to  her  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. They  had  been  recognised  from 
the  highest  authority — in  the  speech  from 
the  throne;  they  had  been  allowed  and 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  all  respects 
but  one,  and  that  one  he  was  entitled  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  her  majesty's  chief 
legal  adviser,  was  **  a  tiifle  hght  as  air." 
The  learned  gentleman  hud  endeavoured 
to  do  away  the  effect  of  thut  admission,  by 
stating,  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  private 
character  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to 
his  public  capacity  as  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  Queen.  In  that  particular,  the  House 
had  a  right  a  little  to  complain.  On  the 
21st  of  February  last,  the  learned  gentl&> 
man  had  admitted,  that  the  point  of  the 
Liturgy  was  **  a  trifle,  light  as  air ;"  yc|;» 
those  words  were  now  to  be  construed  at 
the  convenient  assertion  of  an  advocatei 
and  not  as  the  honest  conviction  of  9k 
member  of  parliament.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
unhappy  circumstances  since  disclosed 
would  be  made  public,  nor  had  the  Hovse 
any  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any 
counsel  for  the  Queen  in  the  House ; 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  gentleman  then 
delivered,  was  therefore  calculated  to 
mislead  the  House,  and  influence  the  deci- 
sion. If,  however,  this  point  of  the 
Liturgy  were  really  of  such  pan^mount  im- 
portance— if  it  were  really  such  an  indis« 
pensable  condition,  he  begged  leaye  to 
ask  whether,  in  the  confidential  como^uui^ 
cations  the  lefirned  gentleman  had  had 
with  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  king, 
he  had  ever  so  represented  it?  From  any 
thing  that  then  passed,  they  had  never, 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  considered 
so  formidable  an  obstacle.  It  was  ceiv 
tainly  reasonable  in  the  boo.  member  for 
Corfe-castle  to  remind  the  learned  gentle* 
man  of  his  long-promised  explanatioa 
upon  this  and  other  points.  He  (Mr.  H.) 
knew  nothing  of  these  transactions  but 
from  the  public  documents ;  but  he  saw 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  this 
country,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
afiirmed,  that  they  then,  for. the  first  time, 
had  heard  of  the  diflSculty  concerning 
the  Liturgy.  It  would  be  lor  the  learned 
gentleman  to  explain  how  he  could  under-^ 
take  to  make  their  proposals  to  the  Queen, 
if  he  knew,  as  he  now  said  he  had  all 
along  known,  that  the  Liturgy  was  a  point 
whidi  hef  maie&ty  never  could  concede. 
Her  majesty  bad,  through  that  learned 
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eentlemADy  traDsmitted  a  message  to  the 
House,  stating  that  she  could  not  listen 
to  any  terms  of  accominodution  unless  her 
name  was  restored ;   but,  perhaps,  before  i 
another  year  should  elapse^  that  learned  ! 
gentleman  would  come  down  to  the  House  ! 
and  declare,  that   having  at  the  time  of 
bringing  down  the  message  a  sacred  duty 
to  perfoim,  he  could  not  but  maintain  its 
propriety  ;  but  that  time  having  elapsed, 
his  opinion  had  changed,  and  he  whs  at 
liberty  fully  to  state  to  the  House  how 
much  he  regretted  that  the  agitation  of 
the  country  had  been  excited    in  con- 
sequence of   that    measure. — He    need 
scarcely  repeat  the  fact,  that  her  majesty 
was  fully  in  possession  of  all  her  legal 
privileges,    rights,    attributes    and    au- 
thorities.   More  than  those  she  was  not  in 
a  capacity  to  demand,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  placed  her  in 
a  delicate  situation,  when  they  compelled 
ministers  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
matters  of  grace  and  favour  were  with* 
held. — He  would  briefly  state  the  facts 
by  which  her  character  was  affected.     In 
the  year  1806,  there  was  an  inquiry  into 
her  majesty's  conduct,  which  was  followed 
by  an  admonition  from  his  late  majesty 
with  respect  to  her  future  conduct.     In 
1813,   a   Privy   Council  was   held,    not 
consisting  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  but 
of  the  pnncipal  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
the  heads  of  the  ecclesiastical  eslublish- 
ment,    and  many  of  the   peers  of   the 
United  Kingdom,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  an  order  was  issued,  stating,  that 
it  was  essential  the  intercourse  between 
the  princess  of  Wales  and  the  princess 
Charlotte  should  be  restrained.  What  im- 
pression thorte  things  ought  to  have  made 
on   the  mind  of  her  mnjesty,  and   what 
precaution  they  should  have  induced  her 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  her  future  con- 
duct, he  would  leave  it  to  gentlemen  to 
judge.     Whether  they  had  had  the  desir- 
able  consequence,  was  seen  by  the  event. 
If  he  could  regard  the  Queen,  then  the 
princess  of  Wales,  abstractedly  from  her 
high  situation  in  the  state — ^if  he  could 
look  upon  her  without  taking  into  his  view 
what  she  owed  to  her  rank  and  station — 
if  he  could,  in  short,  consider  her  as  a 
woman  in  a  state  of  separation  from  her 
husband,  God  forbid  he  should  visit  with 
severity  her  conduct  as  a  private  woman 
so  circumstanced  !    He  believed  he  should 
tiot  be  thought  the  worse  of,  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  for  making  allowances. 
But  to  return  to  the  fects— 'her  majesty 


went  abroad  in  1814,  after  that  admoni- 
tion which  her  king  and  futher  had  given 
her,  and  there  she  formed  a  connection^ 
whose   object  he  would  not  exactly  de- 
fine ;  but  he  would  say,  that  she  entered 
on  a  course  of  life,  which,  if  innocent, 
never  was  there  a  course  of  life  which 
excited  suspicions  more  unfavourable  to 
her  majesty.     Was  it  possible  to  look  at 
the  individual,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  princess   treated   him,   the  honours 
which  she  heaped  upon  hini,  and  all  those 
acts  of   particular  attention  which  she 
manifested  towards  a  menial,  without  great 
suspicion  bei ng excited  ?    Itwasnotuntil 
after  these  things  had  become  matter  of 
notoriety — until  after  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous reports  became  daily    stronger 
and  more  numerous,  and  those  persons  of 
distinction  who    had   accompanied    the 
Queen,  began  to  abandon  her  society ; 
it  was  not  until  after  all  those  circum- 
stances had  concurred  in  forcing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Queen's  conduct  upon  the 
uttention    of  government,    that   it    was 
deemed  necessary  to  institute  any   pro- 
ceedings in  the  case.    He  need  not  remind 
the  House  of  the  rumours  which  then 
prevailed  all  over  Europe.     If  it  had  been 
a  case  of  private  life,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  decide  which  line  of  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  the  wisest ;  but  even 
in   private  life,    such    circumstances  as 
tended  to  violate  decorum  and   outrage 
the  feelings  of  the  husband,  even  where 
the  parties  were  living  separate,   would 
require  some  notice  to  be  taken  of  the 
degrading  connection.    If  this  was  the 
case  in  private  life,  what  less  could  be 
done  where  one  party  was  a  menial  and 
the  other  a  wedded  princess,  and  both 
living  upon  terms  of  undisguised  famili- 
arity ?     Not  to  take  notice  of  such  mat- 
ters would  not  be  consistent  with  wisdom 
or  sound  policy.     He  did  hear,  with  sur- 
prise, last  night,  from  a  gentleman  who 
addressed  the  House,   for  the  first  time, 
with  great  talent    (Mr.  Whitmore),  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  the  succession 
from  a  spurious  issue,  and  that  therefore 
the  levity  of  the  Queen's  conduct  waH 
not  a  subject  of  national  consideration. 
But  he  would  ask,  if  what  tarnished  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign,  did  not  tarnish 
the  crown  and  degrade  the  character^  of 
the  country  ?   The  honour  of  the  sovereign 
and  that  of  the  state  were  not  to  be 
separated,  as  the  former  represented  the 
latter  with  all  foreign  governments.    The 
result  of  the  inquiries  which  ministers 
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bad  roade  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Queen,  was  such  as  to  require  an 
immediate  decision  on  the  subject  of  the 
Liturgy.  Minibters  had,  last  year,  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  matter  might  have 
terminated  by  an  amicable  arrangement ; 
and  this  they  were  led  to  believe  the  more 
W  the  communication  which  they  had 
with  the  learned  gentleman  who  was  her 
majesty's  confidential  agent,  and  by  the 
proposals  connected  with  that  communica- 
tioa,  which  appeared  likely  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  a  hostile  discussion.  The 
basis  of  those  proposals  was,  the  residence 
of  her  majesty  abroad,  and  her  accepting 
some  other  title,  beside  that  of  queen  of 
England.  When,  therefore,  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  called  on  to  decide  upon  the 
question  of  the  Liturgy,  they  were  led 
to  believe,  that  this  arrangement  might 
take  place  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  the  other 
unfortunate  alternative  must  ensue,  and 
left  them  no  option.  Now,  supposing 
the  arrangement  did  take  place,  it  was 
not  possible  that  her  majesty,  giving  up 
the  title  of  Queen,  and  residing  on  the 
continent,  should  wish  her  name  to  be 
repeated  in  the  Liturgy  at  home,  as  Queen 
of  England;  and  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  negotiation  did  not  termi- 
nate satisfactorily,  hostile  discussions 
must  follow  ;  and  it  was  a  duty  which 
ministers  owed  the  Crown  not  to  advise 
that  her  majesty's  name  should  be,  under 
such  circumstances,  honoured  by  an 
insertion  in  the  Liturgy.  Ministers  were 
consequently  right  in  either  alternative. 
—As  to  the  present  motion,  the  real 
practical  question  of  the  noble  lord  meant 
nothing  else  than  the  removal  of  minis- 
ters under  a  vote  of  censu  re.  By  what  fell 
from  the  noble  mover,  it  appeared,  that 
this  motion  was  framed  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
summate generalship.  If  the  motion  suc- 
ceeded, the  issue  would  be  complete,  the 
result  and  reward  of  many  well-fought 
days  would  be  at  once  obtained.  The 
gentlemen  opposite  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  sort  of  political  battle  of  Waterloo, 
though  the  country  might  look  at  it  in  a 
different  point  of  view  :  the  party  whose 
measure  it  was,  would  consider  it  the 
termination  of  all  their  wars,  troubles, 
dangers,  and  disappointments ;  but  more 
impartial  and  reflecting  persons  would 
look  upon  it  as  the  era  of  new  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  alarms.  But  if  the  party 
even  failed  in  this  question,  it  was  part  of 
their  generalship,  that  even  their  failure 
would  be  mainly  auxiliar  to  the  object 
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which  they  had  in  view.     It  was  stated, 
that  in  such  an  event  the  table  would  be 
covered  with  petitions  for  parliamentary 
reform  ;    no  doubt  instructions  had  been 
dispatched  to  that  effect,  from  the  general 
in  chief  to  the  different  quarters.     The 
quarter-masters  were  all  upon  the  alert— 
the  sentinels  all  at  their  post :  if  all  these 
exertions  were  not  sufficient,  he  presumed 
a  levy  en  masse  would  be  proclaimed,  and 
the  landwehr  called  out,    to  carry  the 
great    object  of    parliamentary  rdform. 
But  he  believed  ministers  would  meet 
these  formidable  preparations  on  every 
point  of  attack,   and  perhaps  discomfit 
even  that  consummate  generalship  which  . 
was  so  much  relied  on. — ^The  right  hon« 
member  proceeded  to  observe  upon  the 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  par* 
liamentary  reform,   and  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  wishes  of  different  parties 
upon  this  subject.    He  then  reverted  to 
the  question  of  the  insertion  of  her  ma^ 
jesty 's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  said, 
that  if  ministers  were  to  rescind  the  act 
of  omission,   they  would  be  voluntarily 
proclaiming,  after  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  her  majesty's  con^ 
duct  was  entitled  to  every  distinction  ; 
that  it  was,  if  not  praiseworthy,  at  least 
blameless ; — and  that  since  her  return  to 
this  country  she  had  acted  in  a  manner 
respectful  to  the  Crown,  and  dignified  as 
far  as  r^;arded  the  country.    It  would 
be  holding  her  up  as  a  fit  example  for 
the  subjects  of  the  realm,  and  giving  her 
conduct  an  influence  upon  the  inorals  of 
the  country.    But  he  believed,  upon  the 
whole  of  her  case,    that  there  was  not  a 
presumption  favourable  to  her  majesty's 
mnocence.     He  therefore  could  not  agree 
to  the  address,   while  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  any  un- 
prejudiced man  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  that  her  majesty's  conduct 
was  such  as  became  her  station,  or  as  be* 
came  a  modest  female  in  a  much  hum- 
bler walk  of  life.    The  success  of  the 
motion  would  be  the  triumph  of  the  lan- 
guage,  conduct,  and  sentiments  which 
her  majesty  bad  expressed'  since  her  re- 
turn, over  those  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try,   which   she  had  reviled  and  con- 
demned.    As  her  legal  rights  were  re- 
co^ised,  he  did  think  that  the  provision, 
which,   on  the  proposition  of  ministers, 
had  been  settled  on  her  majesty,  would 
have  set  the  question  at  rest.     For  his 
own    part,    he  had  deprecated  inquiry 
from  the  beginning,  because  he  thought 
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ito  result  would  be,  to  lower  the  tone  of 
the  moral  and  religroos  feeling  of  the 
country ;  but  the  course  which  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  taken,  only  aggra- 
vated the  evil. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  question  might  be,  and 
however  unwilling  he  was  to  draw  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  for  the  last 
half  hour  <o  agreeably  enlivened,  he  could 
not  omit  the  duty  of  putting  his  opinion 
upon  record  on  this  great  occasion.  He 
believed  he  could  anticipate  the  result  of 
the  vote  of  that  night ;  bat  as  he  was  one 
of  those  who  were  likely  to  share  in  the 
ruin  which  the  measures  of  ministers  and 
the  votes  of  their  majorities,  were  bring- 
ing on  the  country,  he  was  justified  m 
eadeairouring  to  avert -that  ruin,  or  at 
leaat  in  entering  his  protest  against  the 
perseveradce  in  a  line  of  policy  which 
must  be  attended  with  iruch  dreadful  re- 
suita.  He  did  not  ii^tend  t6  fbltow  the 
right  hon.  member  who  had  spoken  lastj 
through  the  course  of  his  speech.  He 
Weala  rather  make  some  observations  oo. 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  held  the  double  office  of  CbanceHor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  president 
of  the  board  of  Control.  And  here  he 
cOttfd  not  but  remark,  that  every  gentle- 
man OB  the  opposite  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ministers  themselves,  had 
carefufHy  excluded  all  approbation  of  the 
cdnduct  of  his  majesty*8  ministers.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Oxford  Was  quite 
disinclined  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
admMsltation  in  the  mfain  question. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  indeed, 
who  followed  the  aeconder,  stated,  that 
bis  majesty's  ministers  had  received  ample 
infofmal^on  relative  to  thet;6nduct  of  the 
Queen  from  persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 
Now,  he  would  be  glad  to  knew  who  those 
persons  were?  The  noble  lord  opposite 
had  slated  last  year,  that  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  would  be  supported  by 
peraontf  of  credit  and  character;  but  they 
hAd  siitceseen  who  those  creditable  per- 
sons were.  He  would  wish  to  know, 
whether  they  were-  the  same  respectable 
authorities  oip  rank  and  fortune  to  whom 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded.  It 
was  strange  that  not  one  person  of  that 
description  was  produced  at  the  baV  of  the 
Ifeusie  of  Lords,  to  ^e  a  plausible  ^ha- 
nteter  to  that  collection  of  gossips  scani 
dalbus  detail  ;  and  falsehood;  wfitch,  on 
the  precious  inibrmtatidn  that  ministers 


had  received,   was  produced  against  the 
Queen.     He  would,  however,  allow,  that 
there  was  one  person  of  rank  from  whom 
information  might  haive   been  received; 
he  meant  the  baron  Ompteda,  who,  in 
1814,   was  in  Italy. — ^The  hon.  member 
then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  for- 
mation apd  conduct  of  the  Milan  com- 
mission,  and  the  inevitable  efllbct  of  its 
agency  upon  the  refuse  of  the  Italian  po- 
pulation.    He  said  that  the  country  re- 
^rded  with  pity  and  scorn  the  low  and 
infamous  ribaldi^  which,  u[k>n  the  au- 
thority of  that  commission,  the  law-offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  presumed  to  vomit 
forth.   He  contended,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  with  respect  to  her  majesty 
was  such,  as,  if  she  had  any  sense  of  ho- 
nour and   character,    was  calculated  to' 
produce  the  very  event  which  they  pre- 
tended the^  did  every  thing  to  avoid ; 
namely,  the  speedy  return  of  her  majesty 
to  this  country.     And  as  she  was  a  per- 
son who  had  the  sense  and  spirit  not  to 
submit  to  wanton  injuries,  that  event  did 
take  place.     With  her  name  out  df  the' 
Liturgy,  proscribed  and  excommuDicated^ 
as  she  was,  and  hunted  at  every  turn  by* 
the  Hanoverian  pack,  she  could  tstkenb* 
other  step.    She  had,  in  a  letter  to  lord; 
Liverpool,  remonstrated  against  this  treat-* 
ment;    but  h^r  remon^strance  was*  neg-' 
lected.    She  then  came  over  to  throw 
herself  on  the  people  of  England,  and 
was  received  as  might  have  been  expected.' 
As  she  had  suffered  persecution  without 
precedent,    so  sh'e  enjoyed  a  triumph 
which  was  unparalleled.     AA  to  the  dis-^' 
guying  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been 
60  brougTit  fogether,  if  one  fortieth  part 
of  it  were  true,  ministers  deserved  to  be' 
impeached  for  having  tendered  her  ma-' 
jesty  money  ;   and  if  they  did  not  believe' 
the  evidence,  they  ought  to  be  impeached 
for  instituting  prtKieSlings,  *  whi'ch,   be-' 
side  the  dt'eadful  is^ng  they  did  her' 
majesty,    subjected  the  cbiinWy  to  th^ 
inundation  of  a  moral  pestilence,  which 
made  even  the  daily'  newspap^s  be  re«' 
garded    as    a    curse,    and   driven'  ironi 
every  well-regulated  house,   as  if  they* 
carried    the    infection     of  a    plague.— 
He  then  adverted  to  the  conduct  of 'MV. 
Canning,  who  knew  the  Queen  well,  who' 
knetr  the  evidence  wel),  arid  who  stated' 
in- his  place  in  the  HdOseof  Co'thiiions,^ 
not  surreptitiously  but  openly,  and  \vith* 
the  permission  of  the  sovereign,  that  his* 
attaditnent  and'  affection  to  that  illus- 
trious person  had  not  thanged;  ittid  that' 
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she  was  the,  "  life^  grace^  aod  ornament  of 
society."  Was  it  possible  that  that  right 
hon.  eentleman  could  at  that  time  have 
been  in  possession  of  all  the  odioas  de- 
tails whicn  were  destined  to  be  gone  into, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Qneen 
ere  this  time?  But  he  wished  to  do  jus- 
tice to  that  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and 
he  begged  to  ask — perhaps  the  hon. 
member  for  Seaford  could  inform  him — 
whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
had  before  this  consented  to  the  erasure 
of  her  majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy, 
had  not  given  tlmt  consent  as  a  compromise, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  pot  an  end  to  all  iarther  proceedings  i 
He  'did  not  know  whether  this  was  really 
the  case ;  but  he  had  heard  it  whispered, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  it 
was  founded  in  truth. —The  great  charge 
against  his  majesty's  government  was,  an 
entire  want  of  caution  in  receiving  evi- 
dence, which  would  have  been  most  scan- 
dalous in  a  proceeding  against  the  mean- 
est individual  in  the  country.  Who 
could  have  believed  it  possible,  that  in 
the  trial  of  a  Queen,  there  should  have 
been  a  charge  agaipst  her,  in  which  it 
was  sworn  uiat  she  aiid  her  paramour 
were  seen  passing  and  re-passing  from 
their  respective  chambers  for  Bye  suc- 
cessive mornings,  and  that  it  should 
never  have  occurred  to  the  law-officers  of 
the  Crown,  or  to  the  ministers  who  gave 
instructions  to  those  law-officers,  to  in- 
quire whetiier  the  Queen  had  or  had  not 
been  five  days  in  the  place  where  those 
circumstances  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  ?  This  charge,  was  triumphantly 
refuted  on  the  trial,  and  he  (Mr.  B.) 
heard  the  lord  chiincellor .  acknowledge, 
that  is  was  refuted  |  for  that  learned  lord 
admitted  •  that  the  Gazette,  though  not 
legal  evidence,  was  m9ral  evidence  to 
proye  the  impossibility  of  the  fact  being 
true.  He  put  it  to  those  who  were  ac- 
q painted  with  the  evidence,,  to  say  whe- 
ther this  charge  was  not  shown  to  be  po- 
sitively fjBil^e;  and  he  mentioned  this  part 
of  the  case  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  evidence  had. 
been  got  up.  When  he  looked  to  the 
consec^uences  which  had  resulted  from' 
thi8.crimina\  qeglig^nqe,  he  must  regard 
ministers  as  the.apthors  of  all  thecalami-* 
^ies  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  coun-. 
try;  and  thinkipg  so,  he  thought  them 
^o^t  to  condi^ot.the  gpvemm^t  of  the' 
couii^.  They  had  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  tarnish  the  honpnr  and  debase  Uie 


morals  of  the  country.  Within,  the  period 
of  a  few  short  months,  they  had  done  more 
to  lower  the  standard  of  moral  purity  in 
the  country,  than  had  been  effected  by  all 
the  seditious  and  blasphemous  writers, 
from  Tindal  down  to  the  present  time. 
They  had  degraded  all  that  was  most 
sacred  in  the  institutions  of  the  country^ 
if  we  looked  to  the  Crown,  he  would  ask 
every  man  who  heard  him,  whether  th^ 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  had 
had  not  tended  to  lower  the  estimation  in 
which  monarchy  was  held,  and  in  lower-* 
ing  the  monarchy,  to  ^ve  a  blow  to  th^ 
constitution,  from  which  it  ¥(bb  impos* 
sible  to  say  when  it  might  recover  i  In 
the  next  place,  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  these  proceedings  upon  the  eccleaias* 
tical  institutions  of  the  country  ?  As  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  no 
man  felt  a  greater  reverence  for  that 
church  than  himself;  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  part  taken  by  its  members  in  th<i 
late  proceedings  had  lowered  it  in  the 
public  estimation  to  a  degree  which  he 
could  not  allude  to  without  the  deepest 
regret.  What  opinion  must  any  man  en« 
tertain  of  that  body,  who,  wishing  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  protestant  church 
upon  the  great  question  of  divorce,  and 
applying  to  the  heads  of  it  for  informa- 
tion, should  find  that  most  of  those  re« 
verend  bishops  and  archbishops  declared 
that  the  words  of  Christ  were  to  be  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  tenaporary  and 
local  circumstances  ?  Some  of  those  re^ 
verend  personages,  finding  it  convenient 
to  their  politicfu  interests  to  support  the 
bill,  had  declared  that  the  words  of 
Christ  were  out  of  the  question;  and. onct 
of  them,  though  he  did  not  support  the 
bill,  declined  to  vote  at  all.  Such  waa 
the  disgust  excited  throughout  the  coun* 
try  by  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  that  iu 
many  places  they  were  deserted  by  their, 
congregations.  He  believed  that  the. 
most  serious  mischief  had  been  produced 
by  their  conduct ;  but,  whatever  mischief 
had  resulted  to  the  reli&ioas  establish** 
ments  of  the  country  by  the  conduct  of 
the  heads  of  the  church,  or  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy,  it  was  to  his  nia« 
jesty's  eorenuDi^iit  that  all  those  evils; 
were  to  be  attributed;  for  they  would 
never  hi^ve  happened^  if  ministers  ha4, 
not  launched  such  a  firebrand  into  the 
countnr.  The  right  hon.  member  for 
Oxford  had  talked  of  the  attempts  of  a 
base  and  desperate  fiiction  to  overturn 
the  government  of  the  country;  but  he  - 
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had  yet  to  learn  the  right  which  that 
right  hon«  gentleman,  or  any  other  man, 
had  to  desienate  any  part  of  the  people 
of  England  as  a  base  and  desperate  fac- 
tion.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  faction  which 
supported  the  Queen  would  have  been 
equally  ready,    under  different  circum- 
stances, to  turn  against  her.     Now,   he 
could  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  a 
faction  which  actually  had  done  so.     That 
faction  had  made  use  of  the  Queen  as  a 
stepping-stone ^  to  their  own    ambition, 
and  then,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  had 
thrown  her  overboard.      When  our  late 
sovereign,  her  steady  protector,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  illustrious  perf>on,  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  her  best  friend,  that  faction 
anxious  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
king,  sacrificed  the  Queen  to  their  own 
views  of   ambition,  and,  with  a  perfidy 
perfectly  unexampled,  tiiey  re-examined 
the  identical  evidence   which  they   had 
formerly  denounced  as  blasted,  perjured, 
and  infamous,  in  order  to  extract  from  it 
materials  to  justify  the  separation  of  that 
illustrious  person  from  her  child.    The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  al- 
luded to  the  minutes  of   the  order  in 
council ;  and  he  (Mr.  Bennet)  having  read 
the    order   in    council    that    morning, 
thought  it  scarcely  possible  to  apply  any 
language  too  strong  to  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  having  acquitted  her  majesty 
in  1800,    afterwards  turned  round  and 
employed  that  very  evidence  agunst  her 
which  they  had  before  declared  unworthy 
of  credit. — Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  situation 
of  the  country.      It  was  a  fact  which 
could  not  be  disguised,  that,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  wherever 
thevolce  of  the  people   could  be  heard, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  lang^uage  of 
complamt    and  indignation  against  the 
conduct  of  ministers.     If,   as  was  con- 
tended, the  ministers  possessed  claims  to 
the  gratitude  of  the    country    for  the 
glorious  peace  which  they  had  obtained, 
what  must  have  been  their  conduct  to 
obliterate  those  claims  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  ? 
The  people  felt  that  the  ministers  had 
set  the  property,  the  honour,  and  the 
character  of  the  country  on  a  cast,  and 
that  they  i^ere  such  desperate  gamesters, 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  government.      Under 
auch  circumstances,  the  nation  was  com- 
pelled to  look  roundi  and  inquire  in  what 


ranks. other  men  mi^htbe  found/ to  whom 
the  public  interests  might  be  confided  ; 
foruiey  were  satisfied  that  no  set  of  men, 
were  their  faults  even  as  ereut  as  their 
worst  enemies  imputed  to  them,  could  be 
so  lost  to  what  was  due  to  themselves  and 
their  sovereign,  and  to  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  country,  as  his  majesty's 
present  ministers.  He  concluded  by  de- 
claring his  hearty  concurrence  with  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend,  and  by  saying, 
that  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  un- 
fitness and  unworthiness  of  the  present 
ministers  for  the  situations  which  they 
held,  that  he  would  rather  place  his  con- 
fidence in  the  first  ten  or  twelve  men 
whom  he  might  accidently  meet,  than 
in  them. 

Mr.  Welleslejf  Pole  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  the  House  long ; 
but,  as  a  member  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, he  could  not  sit  silent  under 
the  charges  which,  on  this  and  on  the 
last  night,  had  been  brought  forward 
agunst  the  administration.  He  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  the  noble  lord  who  had 
brought  forward  this  motion,  and  to  the 
hon.  member  who  seconded  it,  for  the 
distinct  and  candid  avowal  of  their  objectl 
Upon  a  former  occasion  some  doubt 
might  be  entertained  upon  the  subject, 
but  it  was  now  fairly  avowed,  that  the 
great  purpose  for  which  this  motion  was 
brought  forward,  was,  to  effect  the  dis- 
missal of  his  majesty's  ministers.  As  to 
the  motion  itself,  it  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, it  was  merely  a  vehicle  chosen 
to  produce  the  desired  change,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  well  chosen ;  because, 
it  would  carry  with  it  a  stronger  force 
than  any  other  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected. But  the  noble  lord  and  tht;  hon. 
member  were  not  doing  any  thing  new 
upon  this  occasion — they  were  only  doing 
that  which  they  had  been  doing  ever  since 
the  present  administration  had  been  form- 
ed. There  was  scarcely  one  of  the  effi- 
cient acts  of  administration  for  the  last 
ten  years,  which  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  not  opposed,  and  for  which  they 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  ready  to  pass 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  ministers,  as  they 
were  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  was 
important  that  the  House  should  bear 
this  in  mind ;  because,  when  gentlemen 
so  loudly  exclaimed  that  the  conduct  of 
ministers  for  the  last  six  months  deserved 
all  the  censure  it  was  now  endeavoured  to 
heap  on  their  heads,  it  was  but  fair  to 
ask,  whether  thost  gentlemen  ever  en- 
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dny  (liha:  opinion,  and  wbelber 
they  had  not  been,  at  all  times,  and  apon 
all  occasions,  equally  violent  in  their 
opposition,  equally  loud  in  their  censures, 
and  equally  anxious  to  efiect  the  remoiral 
of  the  present  ministers  ? — He  would  ask 
whether  the  gentlemen  opposite  had  not 
held  this  laoguUffe  even  upon  occasions 
when  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
aense  of  the  country  was  decidedly  with 
ministers  ?  He  did  not  mean  of  the  whole 
countiy,  because  it  was  certainly  true 
that  the  present  ministers  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  confidence, 
or  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  gentle^ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. — It 
'wus  not  his  intention  to  ^nter  at  large  into 
the  defence  of  the  cotiduct  of  ministers, 
because  the  House  had  already  heard  that 
conduct  most  triumphantly  vindicated, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  speeches  which  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  House;  but  there 
were  some  points  that  had  been  urged 
which  he  could  not  pass  over  without 
notice. 

la  the  course  of  this  debate,  some  de- 
clarations had  been  made  and  some  doc-^ 
trines  laid  down  which  were  quite  new  to 
him,  and  which  he  believed  were  equally 
new  to  a  gieat  majority  of  that  House. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  proposers  and 
supporters  of  this  motion,  that  it  wais 
indifferent  to  them  whether  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  House  or  not— ^t 
was  immaterial  to  them  whether  the  mi- 
nisters possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  not — ^tbe  conft* 
dence  which  those  gentlemen  wished  to 
obtain  was  notthsl  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  of  a  certaiB  class  of  people  out 
of  doors,  who  were  always  ready  to  op- 
pose ministers.  The  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
declared  to  be  of  no  importance*-it  was 
of  no  avail  that  the  gentlemen  of  that 
House  devoted  their  time  and  their  facul- 
tica  to  the  investi^tion  of  this  great 
question;  their  decision  was  worth  no- 
tniug  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side ;  that  is  to  say,  if  their  de- 
cision happened  to  be  in  favour  of  minis- 
ters. He  had,  indeed,  on  former  occasions, 
heard  an  hottonraUe  baronet  deny  that 
Ihey  were  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple $  he  had  heard  him  caU  the  House  of 
Coimttons  '*  that  Room  ;*^  but  he  never 
lieard  or  expected  to  hear  it  steted  in 
that  ifouse,  and  by  the  Whigs  too^  that  it 
of  no  importance  that  the  miniaters 
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of  the  Crown  should  possess  the  conft-< 
dence  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo^* 
pie — of  the  constitutional  guardians  of 
their  rights.    But  it  was  very  extraordi^ 
nary  to  observe  the  great  vacillation  of 
the  Whigs,  upon  this  as  well  as  upon 
other  sul^ects.    He  was  old  enough  to 
remember,  that  Mr.  Fox  (whose  autbiority 
the   Whigs    would  surely  not  disavow) 
had  most  strenuously  contended  in  that 
House,  that  the  opinions  of  the  peotole 
could  only  be  fairly  sought,  and  really 
found  there*    The  successors  of  Mr.  Fox 
-^the  Whigs  of  the  present  day,  main- 
tained directly  the  reverse  of  that  propo* 
sition;  they  contended,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  people  could  only  be  found  out  of 
doors,  aud  that  it  was  to  be  sought  ibr 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
But  Mr.  Fox  not  only   maintained  the 
opinion  which  he  had  just  stated,  but  he 
was  so  unwilling  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  people  to  know  what  thei^ 
opinion  was,  that  he  proposed  an  address 
to  hib  majesty,  praying  him  not  to  dis-^ 
solve  parliament.    It  happened  at  that 
time,  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  (ui 
opinion  not  excited  by  artifice,  not  in* 
flamed  by  clamour,  not  formed  in  heat, 
but  upon    calm  deliberation)     was  ad^ 
verse  to  Mr.  Fox ;  an  appeal  to  them  was 
made,    parliament   was   dissolved,    Mr. 
Pftt*s    power  wasi  estaMisfaed,  aud  the 
Whigs  irr^rievttbly  defeated.     He  was 
sorry  thai  they  had  not  yet  remaining 
amongst  them  so  much  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fox  as  might  induce  tiiem 
to  say,  that  the  opinion  of  that  House  de- 
served at  least  to  have  some  weight.     He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  thev  ought  to 
00  quite  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fox» 
that  they  should  look  exclusively  to  that 
House;  but  he  thought  they  might  go  to 
the  length  of  lodking  to  it  principally, 
and  as  the  best  standard  of  public  fe€4- 
ing.     His  own  conviction  was,  thftt  no 
ministry  ever  didL  ever  would,  or  ever 
should  exist  one  nonr,  unless  it  had  the 
confidence  of  that  House,  and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words,  the  confidence  of 
the  people.    The  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  mi^t  say  what  they  pleased,  bat 
tbe  feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  people  always  were^  and  ne- 
cessarily must  be,  in  unison.     No  minis- 
ters who  had  really  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people  could  long  retain  the  support  of 
the  House  of  GomniiOkis ;  and  this  must 
always  be  the  case  tss  loii^  ai^  the  fioissa 
was  constituted  as  it  now  i»as» .  Ho^K^ 
2G 
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fectly  agreed  with  «n  hoo.  genUeman  (Mr. 
B^nke*)  that  the  Ilovee,  at  now  con- 
fetitatedy  was  tnoHt  efficientjy  formed  to 
tttpfMMt  the  interests,  to  wiUch  over  the 
Hght«  and  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  was  true»  that,  in  point  of 
theory^  many  objections  might  be  made 
to  the  canstructiott  of  the  House  of  Com« 
yet,    considered  in  its  practical 


and  of  the  country  for  his  abilities,  had 
been  drif  en  out  of  the  populous  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  if  he  had  not  found 
refuge  in  one  of  those  much-abused  bo* 
roughs,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  would 
not  now  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  yet  he  was  ss  good  a  leader  of 
the  Whigs  as  if  he  sat  for  the  most  popUf 
lous  place  in  the  empire*     Another  horn 


effects,    in    affordiuji;    fiscilities    to    all    and  learned  gentleman,  of  whose  talents 

classes  and  descriptions  of  people  to  be  ^'^-''' — '  ' i^j^-  l — -.cj 

fairly  represented,  and  to  men  of  talents 
to  obtttin  seats  in  that  House,   he  was 
convinced  that  it  could  not  be  improved 
by  any  plan  that  the  wit  of  nmn  could 
devise. — He  felt  much  pleased  with  the 
answer  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  De- 
vises on  a  former  occasion,  to  an  observa- 
tion that  he  was  returned  by  about  twenty- 
four  voters.     He  replied*  that  although 
the  number  of  voters  by  whom  he  was  re* 
turned  was  not  large,  yet,  when  he  once 
took  his  seat  in  that  House,  he  did  not 
lB0H»ider  himself  merely  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  particular  nlace,    but  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  as 
mach  bound  to  watch  over  the  interests, 
and  protect  the  rights,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  other  part  of  the  empire,  as  over 
those  of  his  immediate  constituents.     If 
he  wanted  examples  to  prove  the  practical 
Jbenefits  that  resulted  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had 
;Ouly  to  caat  his  eyes  opposite  to  him,  and 
•lie  should  find  them  in  abundance.     An 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the  other 
aide^  of  the  House,  of  whose  brilliant 
talents  no  man  could  entertain  a  higher 
•opinion  than  he  did,  afforded  a  most  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  advantaees  resulting 
from  the  present  system   of   representa^* 
■lion.    That  learned  gentleman  had  offered 
.himself  as  a  candidate  for  two  or  three 
.populous  places^  but  belonging,  as  he 
.unfortunately  did,  to  a  most  unpopular 
party,  had  offered  himself  in  vain..  In 
iVeslinoreland  he  waf    completely    de- 
feated ;  in  Liverpool  he  stobd  no  chance ; 
•and  the  House  would  now  have  to  lament 
the  loss  of  his  talents,  if  he  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  snugly  seated  for 
one  of  those  boroughs  which  some  of  his 
friends  around  him  described  as  the  op- 
.probrium  of  our  representative  system. 
That  learned  gentleman  was,  though  so 
returDed,-a9  good  and  efficient  a  mem- 
ber   of   parliamept,     and  as    sound   a 
whig,,  as  if  he  represented  Westminster. 
•  A  right  hcvi.  gentleman  near  him*  deserv- 
.adly  higi>  in  Uie  est'uaiition  of  the  House 


and  constitutional  knowledge  he  wished 
to  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  w^s  seated 
for  Knaresborough  verysuug!  but  if  that 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  were 
the  orator  of  the  human  race,  if  he  re* 
presented  all  Europe  together,  it  could 
not  make  him  a  better  member  of  parlia- 
ment. But  it  was  useless  to  multiply 
instances;  however  defective  our  system 
was  iu  theory,  it  was  most  admirable  caU 
culated  in  the  ftractice  to  bring  into  thai 
House,  the  talent,  the  intelligence,  and 
every  other  requisite  that  was  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  good  member  of  parlia- 
ment. He  could  not,  therefore,  agree 
with  tho»e  who  called  so  loudly  for  parliar 
nientary  reform :  more  especially  as  he 
found,  that  no  two  of  them  agreed  upon 
the  plan  which  they  would  substitute 
instead  of  the  present  system.  It  appear- 
ed to  him  much  wiser,  instead  of  .adopt- 
ing wild  and  visionary  theories,  and 
making  sweeping  alterations,  to  proceed 
gradually,  and  when  we  found  a  blot,  to 
hit  it,  and  to  mend  it.   . 

With  respect  to  the  q uestion immed iately 
before  the  House,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him,  after  all  that  had  been  s^id, 
to  occupy  much  time.  As  to  what  took 
place  before  the  Queen  came  to  this  couOt 
try,  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
if  the  proposition  made  to  her  majesty  at 
St.  Omer*8,  deserved  any  of  those  hard 
epithets  which  had  been  so  liberally  be^ 
stowed  upon  it,  the  learned  gentleman, 
her  msjesty's  principal  legal  adviser, 
would  not  have  been  the  bearer  of  it.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  the  question 
who  first  suggested  that  proposition ;  biit 
when  that  learned  gentleman  lefl  this 
country  as  the  bearer  of  it,  he  kpew  that 
ministers  were  in  possession  of  facts  that 
would  constitute  a  grave  case  against  the 
Qoeen,  and  that  if  h^r  maje8t)r  came  to 
this  country  they  could  not  avoid  taking 
further  steps.  It  was  quite  impossible, 
therefore,  for  that  learned  gentleman  to 
agree  with  the  hon.  geutleman  who  spoke 
Ust,  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  on  that 
occasion  was  not  only  unjust,  but  bas^ 
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After  her  majeBty  had  arrived  in  this 
eoantry,  -  when  his  nohle  friend  moved 
for  a  cotnmitiee,  he  distinctly  stated,  that 
he  had  grave  charges  against  the  Queen. 
The  House  then  knew  tlwt  ministers  were 
in  possession. of  evidence  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  sufficient  to  support  that 
char^ ;  and  it  approved  of  the  ministers 
pausing,  in  thdr  proceedings, and  negotiat- 
ing with  her  majesty.  The  House  after- 
wards approved  of  the  motion  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Bramber.  It  was 
evident,  then,  that  ministers,  so  far  from 
b^g  desirous  of  bringing  forward  this 
investigation,  took  every  means  in  their 
power  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  was  equally 
clear,  that  the  House  approved  of  their 
conduct  in  so  doing*  He  did  not  expect 
that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  jade  would 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  bat 
the  House  could  not,  he  thought,  with- 
drpiw  the  approbation  of  that  conduct 
which  it  had  so  distinctly  given. 

As  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  would  offer  but  a  word  on  them, 
seeing  that  those  pioceediogs  were  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  and  that  those 
Journals  were  published  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  by  which  means  they  became  ac- 
cessible as  public  documents,  it  was  idle 
to  pretend  that  we  knew  nothing  of  them. 
It  .was  .his  wish  to  abstain  from  entering 
ipto  any  discussion  respecting  those  pro- 
ceedings; he  shonld  be  sorry  to  ..say  one 
word  that  could  inflict  paiu  upon  the 
illustrious  person  who  haa  been  the  sub- 
jectof  them ;  but,  with  tbe  cousciousness 
that  the  whole  was  now  before  the  public, 
he  would  declare,  that  he  believed  that 
there  was  ■  not  one  man  in  the  kingdom 
who,  before  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  thought  the  ministers  honest 
men,  that  did  not,  after  those  proceeding 
were  over,  think  that  what  had  passed  m 
that  House,  afforded  an  ample  justification 
•f  ministers  for  the  step  they  had  taken. 
Upon  the  question  of  the  Liturgy,  it  was 
equally  unnecessary  for  him  to  dilate. «  It 
was  quite  impoesible  for  ministers  to  give 
bis  .majesty  any  other  advice  than  that 
which  they  had  given;  it  was  not  consi- 
dered—it  was  not  recommended  as  a  pun- 
ishment upon  her  majesty.  The  ministers 
conceived  that  this  was  a  point  completely 
within  the.  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  .the  case, 
ihey  did  not. feel  it  to  he  th«r  duty  to 
advise  the  king  to  confer  vpim  her  ma- 
jesty that  mark  of  special .  grace  and 
fiiTDun    When  the  subject  of  iht  Liturgy 


was  first  discussed  in'that  House,  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him  reiMro-t 
bated  it  in  strong  language  as  degrading^ 
to  the  Queen ;  bnt  the  leairned  gentleman, 
(the  .  Queen's   attorney-generau)    denied^ 
that  position.    He  did  not  consider  itas' 
being  .of  any  moment  whether  the  Queen, 
was  prayed  for  by  name  in  the  liturgy  or 
not;  in  a  word,  he  considered  it  as  a 
<*  trifle  light  as  air,"  compared  with  what 
he  called  her  just  rights.   What  happened 
afterwards,  when  a  negotiatton'took  place 
between  the  uobl&  lord  near  him,  a  noble 
relation  of  his,  and-  the  two  learned  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  (the  Queen's 
legal  advisers)  ?   Upon  that  occasion  the 
learned  gentleman  seemed  in  doubt  whe» 
ther  the  omission  was  legal  or  not;  but 
he  considered  it  as  admitting  of  an  equiva- 
lent.    Now,  if  it  were  an  illegal  act,  it 
could  not  admit  of  an  equivalent.    In 
that  case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  learned  gentleman  to  have  broken  off 
the  treaty  at  once.     But  after  all  that, 
the  learned  .gentleman's  opinion  under- 
went another  change;  for  m  the  debate 
a   few  nights  ago,    he  came  round  to^ 
the  opinion  of  uie  learned  member-  for 
Oxford,  and  pronounced  the  omission  of 
her  modesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy  to 
be  most  decidedly  an  illegal  act.     And 
when  afterwards  the  learned  gentleman 
was  charged  with  some  inconsistency  upon 
this  subject,  what  was  his  answer  ?     Why,* 
be  said,  that  **  be  considered  it  as  sound 
philosophy,    when    a^  man    received  an^ 
injury  from  a  person  in  authority,  and 
could  not  get  redress,  to  disguise  his  sense 
of  that  injury,  and  undervalue  its  es*' 
tent." .   If  this  was  true^  said  the  learned' 
gentleman,  between  two  individuals,  how 
much  more  was  it  so  when  one  of  them- 
was  an  advocate,  the  advocate  of  a  woman,' 
and  that  woman  a  queen  ?    Such  was  the 
learned  gentleman's  language  as  an  advo- 
cate and  as  a  sound  philosopher ;   and: 
when  ministers  heard  it,  they  were  silly- 
enough  to  think  they  had  a  great  autho- 
rity in  their  favour;  but  when  the  learned 
gentleman  came  to  speak  as  a  member 
of  iiarliament,  he  completely  undeceived 
them  ;  for.  upon  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord,  a  few  nights  ago,  the  learned  gentle* 
men  declared,  that  he  considered  the  omis- 
sion of  her  majesty.'s  name  ia  the  Liturgy 
as  M  decidedly  illegal",  and  reprobated  it 
in  the  strongest'  manner;   and    yet  he 
voted    for.,  the  resolution,  which  merely 
stated,,  that  thC'Omission  was  *•  iiiexpei^ 
dient  and  ill-advised"  ;  whereas,  if  it  was 
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4jt  the  nalttve hehtd  dfltcribad  it  id  hit 
mp&tthf  he  oogbt  to  have :  iiiofcd»  u  an 
nmcodmeDt*  tout  it  ww  illejgal.  The 
leiunDed  seDtlemaa  hod  that  ingenioiuly 
ooDtriwd  to  ditpUy  himaelf  in  both  his 
ehamcten  in  one  night;  for  he  had 
■poken  at  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
iroted  like  an  advocat^  and  a  tound 
philoMypher  [a  laugh]. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  said,  on  thit  and 
ibrmer  nightt,  that  tm  whole  country 
was  aguintt  minittert  upon  thit  auettion ; 
yet  it  wat  worthy  of  remark,  that  after 
lUa  mott  illegal  act,  at  it  wat  called,  of 
omitting  theQueen't  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
had  been  committed,  the  parliament  waa 
diiaolved,  and  a  general  election  took 
place*  But  then,  when  the  people  were 
left  to  their  own  judgment— when  their 
miodt  were  not  mitled,  or  their  pattiont 
inflamed,  not  one  werd  wat  taid  upon 
thit  tnbject-Hiot  ^ne  of  the  gentlemen 
<ippotitecontidered  it  at  a  topic  which  he 
could  urge  from  any  buttinga  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  wiui  tuccett.— Upon  the 
aitertion,  that  minittert  had  lott  the  con* 
fidence  itf  the  country,  hewithed  to  tay 
a  iew  wordt.  The  pretent  adminittmtion 
%atoppotedby  the  whigt,  a  party  pot- 
•etted  of  great  wealth,  talent,  and  retpec- 
tability,  profetting  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  conttitution,  and  honourably  united 
together  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
office,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby 
serve  the  country  more  effectually, 
tocording  to  thejp  own  tyttem  and 
prifidplet.  They  were  oppoeed  by  an* 
other  party,  inimical  to  all  the  eiitting 
ettablithmentt  in  church  and  ttate— ^they 
veie  called  the  Radtcala,  a  party  nume* 
vent,  active,  attidoout,  and  pertevering ; 
and,  he  wat  willing  to  adroit,  that  thley 
were  at  diftrent  from  the  Whi^  in  cha* 
ncter,  and  in  their  o^eett,  at  **  light  from 
darknett/'  These  two  partiet,  however, 
so  etfentidly  di&rent  in  every  tlung  else, 
agreed  in  one  poinn  The  Whigs  had 
mnd  out,  that  they  could  do  nothing 
thai  was  good ;  and  the  Radicals  had  dis- 
covered, that  they  could  do  nothing  tlat 
was  bad,  while  the  present  ministers  re- 
mained in  office;  and  therefbee,  these  two 
disGOfdant  parties  heartily  joined  toge* 
ther  to  turn  them  out*  This  junction  ted 
given  them  the  appearance  of  streBsth; 
but  stiU  that  strength  waa  only  formed  by 
the  union  of  those  who  always  opposed 
minisiers.  The  opponents  of  ministers  at 
all  the  public  meetmgs  wem  composed  of 
Wkig«  and  Radicals.    Witness  the  meet- 


in|s  at  liver  poo],  at  Bedford,  iaUamp* 
shire,  in  London,  £ce. ;  but,  that  the  pub* 
lie  opinion  was  not  so  hostile  to  ministers 
as  gmtlemen  asserted,  appeared  from  tbs 
number  of  loyal  addresses  thi^  werapoww 
ing  in  from  every  part  of  the  country.  It 
had  been  said  by  a  noble  lord,  that  these 
addresses  were  got  up,  to  bolster  what  was 
called,  a  discomfited  administration.  Did 
the  noble  lord  then  think  so  lightly  of  go* 
vemment,  that,  if  they  wish«l  to  get  up 
some  forty  or  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  one 
thousand,  loyal  addresses,  thev  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  the  thing  r  The  truth 
was,  that  sovernment  did  not  in  any  de» 
gree  interfere  with  these  meetingi,  or  with 
the  way  in  which  the  addretses  were  got 
ttp.  Neither  he,  nor  an^  of  hit  eoUeagucs, 
would  wish  to  remain  m  office  one  hour 
after  thev  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  but  ministers  were  not  to  be  coo* 
vinoed,  by  the  assertions  of  the  gentlemen 
oo  the  other  side,  that  they  had  lost  that 
confidence;  nor  would  they  be  induced 
by  clamour  or  by  taunts,  to  desert  their 
duty  to  their  sovereign  and  their  country. 
[Loud  cheers.}-<It  wss  common,  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session,  to  hear  that 
ministers  were  about  to  resign ;  lists  of 
their  successors  were  even  handed  about, 
and  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  they 
could  not  remain  a  week  in  office.  Thia 
reminded  him  of  what  used  to  be  the  case 
in  the  Penintnla:  the  intercepted  corre* 
spoodence  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  wss  full 
of  observations  upon  the  blunders  of  the 
English  general,  and  of  prophecies,  that 
the  allied  army  was  about  to  be  destroyed  ;r 
but  it  always  happened*  that  this  blunder** 
ng  general,  as  soon  as  he  got  sight  of  the 
enemy's  army,  annihilated  it.  So  it  waa 
with  respect  to  the  rumours  to  which  he 
alluded ;  if  thev  were  to  be  believed,  the 
ministers  could  not  exist  a  week ;  but» 
when  tiie  battle  took  place,  the  truth  ap* 
peared-*-AeWhigs  were  defeated,  and  wm 
ministers  confiitned  in  their  places. 

There  remained  only  one  point  on  which 
he  wished  to  say  a  veiy  few  words.  Hie 
mejest^'s  ministers  had  been  accused  of  a 
disposition  to  persecute  the  Queen ;  and 
the  gentlemen,  on  the  other  aide,  had  by 
no  means  been  sparing  in  their  ceosuaes 
upon  this  point.  Bat,  before  the  House, 
or  the  country,  condemned  hia  colleagues 
and  himself,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  i»» 
fuire,  what  sort  of  tseatment-^whst  d^ 
grce  of  mercy,  her  romsty  wouhl  havo 
experienced  ftom  the  Whig;*,  if  they  bed 
been  in  power  ?    To  diese  inqniries,  the 
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Mrtlemen  od  the  other  side,  had  already  i 
larpiabed  an  answer.  If  th^  had  been  in 
|K>sseesion  of  evidence*  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  her  majesty,  to  which  they  gave 
credit)  they  would  have  had  no  negotia- 
ti«m»  no  treaty ;  they  would  have  com- 
menced their  proceedings  immediately, 
and  brought  in  thar  bill.  Some  gentle- 
men might,  perhapst  think  that  such  was 
the  course  which  ought  to  have  been  pur« 
sued ;  but,  surety,  no  man  would  con- 
tend, that  it  would  have  shown  a  greater 
degree  of  consideration  and  of  mercy  to* 
wards  her  majesty  ;  or,  that  endeavounng 
to  prevent  the  proceedings  against  her, 
by  a  previous  negotiation,  evinced  any  reiy 
strong  desire  of  pernecntion.  It  was  to 
be  recollected  also,  tliat  it  had  been  stat- 
ed, from  very  high  Whig  authority,  in 
another  place,  that  instead  of  the  bill  of 
Mns  and  Penalties,  her  majesty  ought  to 
have  been  proceeded  against  for  high  tresf 
son,  by  which,  of  course,  her  life  would 
have  been  put  in  danger.  So  mach  for 
the  mercy  of  the  Whigs ;  so  much  for  the 
lenity  of  those  gentlemen  who  accused 
hb  ma|esty*s  ministers  of  persecntion. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Some  gentlemen 
had  complained,  that  by  proroguing  par- 
liament, the^  ministers  had  deprived  her 
majesty  for  two  months  of  all  means  of 
explanation  or  redress  in  parliament.— 
Now,  he  beg^;ed  the  House  to  consider, 
hew  the  Whigs  would  have  treated  her 
majesty  upon  this  point.  A  noble  lord 
(lord  John  Russell),  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  after  the  lords  had  made 
their  report  upon  the  evidence  referred  to 
them,  after  the  bill  agaiD:^t  the  Queen  had 
been  brought  in  and  read  a  firsttime,  pro- 

Kied,  in  a  letter  addresiied  to  the  mem- 
r  for  Bramber,  to  address  his  majesty 
to  prorogue  parliament,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  the  proceedings.  In  what  situation 
would  that  advice  have  placed  her  ma* 
jestv,  if  it  had  been  adopted  ?  How  would 
she  have  stood,  if  this  Whig  manifesto 
had  been  successful  ?  Charges  of  a  roost 
gmye  nature  would  have  been  preferred 
a^inst  her  ni8|esty--«  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  recommend- 
ing pioceedings  a^iust  her,  would  have 
been  made  and  prmted«-a  bill  to  degrade 
her  would  have  been  brought  in,  and  read 
a  first  time-^nd  then,  without  giving 
the  Queen  an^  opportunity  of  making 
any  defence,  wtthout  hearing  her  counsel, 
or  examining  her  witaeaaes,  the  Whigs, 
Ml  tbeifr  great  mercy,  would  have  firo- 
Nigisad  parliament,  and  left  heri  not  for 


two  months,  but  for  ever»  without  the 
power  of  justification  I  Such  was  the 
m^cy  the  Whigs  would  have  shown  totha 
Queen;  and  such  was  the  consisleoey 
which  they  had  displayed  in  their  cen* 
sures  upon  ministers  !  He  was  rather  sup* 
prised  last  night  at  the  asperity  with  which 
an  honourable  and  learned  member  (Sir  J. 
Mackintosh),  animadverted  upon  the  rea* 
sons  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Corfu 
Castle,  for  preferring  the  presentministers 
to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  m  office.  Those  reasons,  however^ 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  fair  and 
constitutional ;  they  were  founded  upon 
the  uniform  language  and  conduct  of  the 
gentlemen  themselves ;  and  the  preference 
was  given  to  his  colleagues  upon  an  expo* 
rience  of  their  public  conduct.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  thing  more  constitu« 
tional  than  for  a  member  of  parliament 
to  express  himself  so;— but,  perhapa^ 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  gea« 
tiemen  should  feel  sore  at  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  coming  from  a  person 
who  had  so  long  been  we  ornament  of 
that  Hou(«,  and  who  stood  so  deservedly 
high  in  its  estiniation.«~-Mr.  Pole  con« 
eluded,  amidst  loud  cheering,  bv  deda«(« 
ing  his  intention  of  giving  a  decided  nega* 
tive  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Fraudg  Burdeii  said,  he  meant  to 
address  his  observationa  to  the  general 
question  now  before  the  House,  although 
he  might  find  it  necessary  to  advert  ocea» 
sionallyto  what  he  would  not  call  the 
argument,  but  the  sort  of  rhapsody  which 
they  had  just  heard  from  the  right  hon* 
gentlenwn.  That,  indeed,  had  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  question  bdfbre  the 
House;  and  whether  it  were  true  or  net, 
that  the  Whigs  had,  aocording  to  the 
right  hon*  gentleman,  acted  in  this  or  that 
manner,  upon  this  or  that  ooeasioo,  must 
uow  t>e  a  matter  almost  indifferent  eved 
to  the  Whiga  themselves.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  nngularly  unfortunate 
in  his  allosioBsto  former  periods,  and  iw 
rendering  his  inferences  from  them  ap* 
plicable  to  present  drcumstancea.  00 
had  thought  proper  to  go  back  to  a  time 
beyond  &e  memory  of  them  all— to  tfaa 
early  stage  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  career; 
and  had  quoted  an  opinion  then  pNW 
Dounoed  by  that  eminent  statesman.  It 
waa  very  pewible  that  Mr.  Foa»  with  littU 
or  no  egrperiettce  of  the  coadoet  of  that 
Hottset,  ahavld  have,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  esBiwessed  his  behef  that  it  did 
repreaenit  the  feelings  of  the  country— 
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that  it  did  Byttpathite  with  those  fedings 
<»-«nd  that  there  wus  m  posiiibility  of 
fiudio^  them  clo«iely  uotted  in  M*ntiineiit 
together.  Bat  vrho,  at  thw  tinne  of  day, 
would  coQteud  that  such  was  now  the 
eiae,  or  relieve  the  right  hon.  gentlenmn 
from  the  siiigalarity  which  characterized 
him,  wheo  he  ventured  to  assert^  that  the 
Houne  of  Commons  faithfully  and  accu- 
rately reflected  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  people  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his 
reference  to  those  very  times.  If  he  was 
sincere  in  his  confidence  of  the  authority^ 
let  hitu  evince  it  by  the  same  test  ss  that 
to  which  Mr.  Pitt  appealed ;  let  the  ad- 
ministration, of  whicn  he  is  a  member, 
dissolve  the  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  did  so, 
though  then  a  reformer,  and  though  he 
bad  declared,  that  without  a  reform,  it 
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tnsordinary  to  hear  the  right  boo.  gentle* 
man,  a  professed  enemy  to  reform,  point- 
ing out  the  imperfections  in  the  theory  of 
our  representative  sybtem;  and,  if  he 
gave  up  the  theory,  he  was  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  people  out  of  doors  re- 
minded them  of  what  had  been  the  prac- 
tice. He  should  not,  however,  now  wan- 
der into  the  question  of  reform.  That 
would  present  itself  in  due  time ;  but 
its  importance  was  such,  and  it  so  natural- 
ly entwined  itself  with  every  other  subject 
of  great  interest,  that  he  could  not 
severely  condemn  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man for  introducing  it  on  this  occasion. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  **  radi- 
cals," or  **the  many,'*  of  whom  he  was 
one — if  it  were  meant  that  this  **  many,** 
or  the  people  at  large,  were  desirous  of 
mischief,  he  would  iinswer,  that  no  man 


was  impossible  to  effect  any  practical  ,  had  a  right  so  to  calumniate  the  people 
good  within  those  walls.    The  right  hon.    of  England,  and  particularly  no  minister, 

gentleman  had  introduced  a  variety  of ,  at  a  time  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
esulkory  topics,  admitting,  at  the  same  ;  and  his  colleagues  were  doing  all  that  lay 
time,  that  the  Whigs,  whom  be  so  of^en  j  in  their  powerto  degrade  the  royal. family 
condemned  possessed  amongst  them  !  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  destroy 
men  of  great  talent,  rank,  property,  and  |  that  respect  and  reverence  with  which  the 
consideration ;  but  lamenting  that  they  i  royal  family  was  wont  to  be  regarded : 
should   have  suffered  themselves  to  be    still  less  were  thpy  entitled  to  calumniate 


joined  by  the  radicals,  or  the  great  bulk 
and  body  of  the  people.  [Cries  of  *^  No, 
no,*'  from  the  Treasury  bench.]  The 
right  hon.  gentleman's  expression  was, 
**  The  radicals  or  the  many,"  and  he  now 
described  **  the  many"  as  following  and 
looking  up  to  persons  of  high  character, 
fortune,  and  abilities.  For  his  own  part, 
he  hailed  the  prospect,  and  trusts  that 
the  connexion  would  continue,  as  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  only  practicable 
means  by  which  redress  could  be  obtained 
for  these  grievous  wrongs  resulting  from 
so  many  years  of  mal-administration. 
The  inode  of  remark,  the  coarseness  of 
terms  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
bad  indul^,  when  he  talked  of  the 
Whigs  being  scouted,  was  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Had  such  language  been  re- 
ported of  an  American  assembly,  it  would 
have  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  want 
of  refinement  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Whatever  mi^ht  be  the  defects 
of  that  Honse,  as  arit:ing  from  the  state 
of  its  representation— defects  which  he 
never  had,  nor  should  disguiser-he 
should  always  uphold  it  as  an  assembly 
where,  the  courtesies  of  life  were  respected 
•—as  a  practical  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  best-conducted  audience  the  wprld 
bad  ever  produced.    It  was  rather  ex- 


the  people  at  a  moment  wiien  the  latter 
were  stepping  forward  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  against  its  imme- 
diate advisers.  Did  they  conceive  it 
possible  to  d^rade  so  important  a  mem- 
ber of  that  family  as  the  Queen-consort, 
without  doing  material  injury  to  the  in- 
terests of  every  other,  so  far  as  those  in-* 
terests  were  connected  with  the  public 
welfare  ?^-This  obiiervation  bronsht  him 
a  little  to  the  question  now  before  the 
House;  and  he  approached  it  with  all 
the  circumspection  due  to  the  exalted 
rank  of  the  parties  concerned  as  well  as 
due  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  ministers 
themselves.  Adverting,  however,'to  the 
situation  of  the  Queen,  unjustifiably 
treated  as  she  had  been,,  and  adverting 
also  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  he 
should  deem  it  necessary,  in  thefint  place, 
to  discard  from  his  mind  all  technical 
objections— all  legal  subtilty — and  to 
disperse,  if  he  could,  tliat  worse  than 
Cimmerian  darkness  which  had  been  cast  ^ 
over  the  subject.  In  that  light  he  could 
not  but  recognise  the  truth  of  theonly  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe- 
castle,  in  which  all  must  agree;  namely^ 
that  the  beginning,  progress,  and  terminal 
tion  of  these  pro<^e0iDgs  wereec^ually  la- 
mentable;  and  in  his  (Sir  F.*s)  mind,.eita- 
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Ui»hed  the  ilroogest  grounda  for  the  con- 
demnatioo  of  the  conduct  of  ministers. 
Was  it  pofivibley  in  the  whole  progress  of 
human  events,  to  recognise  any  thing 
more  preposterous  «nd  contrary  to  com- 
mon  sense»  than  the  course  they  pursued? 
There  were  three  modes  in  which  he  should 
consider  their  conduct.  Had  it  heen  their 
wish  that  the  Queelk  should  remain  abroad, 
why  did  they  comport  themselves  towards 
her  in  such  manner,  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  continue  abroad,  as, 
indeed,  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  quiet 
that  .she  should  return  to  this  country  ? 
If  it  was  wrong  that  she  should  return, 
why  did  ministers  le^ve  nothing  undone 
which  made  it  unavoidable  ?  But  when 
she  had  returned,  and  when  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  tranquillity  was  their 
duty,  why  were  injury  and  insult  re- 
peated, in  order  to  increase  all  those 
oUier  difficulties  which  were  of  their  own 
creation  ?  Had  those  insults  never  been 
infiicted^had  the  Queen  been  received 
in  a  manner  correspondent  with  her 
station  and  dignity — ^she  must  soon  have 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of 
political  importance.  Had  she  been 
.allowed  a  court,  it  would  have  been 
visited  by  persons  wholly  unconnected 
.with  any  oi  the  parties  of  the  country. 
'  Ca#/ra,  ubi  nulla  poientia,.  Had  she  been 
thus  received  by  the  government,  she 
would  probably,  in  a  short  time,  have  been 
happy  to  go  again  abroad.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  treatment 
which  she  had  experienced  when  her  other 
unprovoked  wrongs  had  caused  her  to 
revisit  this  country.  He  might  also 
observe,  in  the  third  instance,  that  as  her 
alleged  offence  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason,  and  as  the  sole  object  was,  to 
show  that  she  was  unfit  for  her  high 
station,  this  purpose  might  have  been 
fully  answered,  by  a  proceeding  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  A  single  fact  would 
then  have  been  sufficient,  and  all  that 
exposition  of  evidence  which,  if  it  had 
not  produced  immorality,  had  excited 
universal  disgust,  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. The  charges  were  of  that  nature 
that  they  ought  never  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, unless  there  was  a  certainty  of 
•opporting  them  by  themost  unexception- 
able testimonjfr.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  any  administration  could  be  guilty 
of  a  greater  offence  to  the  Crown  or  to 
the  public,  than  to  produce  such  charges 
a^inst  the  first  subject  in  the  realm  on 
evidence  insufficient  to    determjoe  the 


most  tricing  cause*— evidence  on  which 
he  would  not  consent  to  the  hanging  of 
a  dog.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Peel)  had  contended,  that  a  )>ill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  was  necessary,  that  this 
form  of  proceeding  became  expedient 
in  consequence  of  the  high  ground  on 
which  the  House  had  placed  her  majesty 
by  their  address.  Now  it  appeared  to 
him  that  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
was  by  no  means  likely  to  produce  its 
intended  effect,  whilst  it  was  extremely 
well  calculated  to  lead  to  those  conse* 
quences  which  it  must  have  been  most 
desirable  to  avert.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man indeed  had  spoken  as  if  he  did  not 
think  the  Queen  innocent ;  but  what, 
then,  became  of  his  argument  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  proceedings,  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
adultery  and  high  treason  from  being 
seated  on  the  throne  ?  As  far  as  this  was 
the  object,  the  measure  had  failed,  even 
according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
and  what  he  had  contended  was  necessary, 
turned  out  to  be  ineffectual.  On  the 
present  question  he  thought  he  had  some 
reason  to  expect  the  vote  of  the  attor- 
ney-general. The  proceedings  against 
the  Queen  began  by  the  exclusion  of  her 
name  from  the  Liturgy,  and  were  follow** 
ed  up  by  permitting  the  evidence  against 
her  to  be  published.  Not  only  was  this 
evidence  published,  but  the  speech  which 
the  attorney-general  permitted  himself 
to  make  in  opening  the  cl  arges,  had  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  sent  forth  ap- 
parently with  the  view  of  sinkinr  deep  * 
into  the  public  mind.  That  speech  had, 
he  must  confess,  filled  him  with  astonish* 
ment.  On  no  occasion,  and  least  of  all 
on  this,  could  he  have  expected  that  a 
public  officer  would  act  the  disgraceful 
part  of  collecting  the  rhetoric  of  the 
lowest  brothels,  and  afterwards  pour  it 
forth  with  unbounded  licence  in  the  ears 
of  a  disgu!«ted  audience.  Unrestr&iiied 
by  auy  consideration  of  the  Queen's  ex- 
alted rank,  or  by  any  recollection  of  her 
misfortunes,  he  had  endeavoured,  by  a 
statement  of  seeming  facts  and  specious 
and  highly-coloured  descriptions,  to  ex- 
cite prejudice  and  odinm  against  her,  and 
then,  proh  pudor  I  called  no  evidence  to 
support  the  most  infamous  parts  of  his 
accusation  [Loud  cheering].  The  hon» 
and  learned  gentleman  spoke  as  if  the 
Spirit  of  Eril  dwelt  in  his  bos6m,  and 
possessed  his  tongue ;  for  who  but  the 
Author  pf  all  malice--wbo,  with  the  feeU 
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inf^  of  a  geotlenmn  or  a  man  in  kit  haait 
[Cries  of  "  Order."]— 

The  Speaker  suggested  to  the  hoo* 
baronet  that  his  warmth  was  obviously 
carrying  him  beypod  the  limits  of  parlia- 
mentary order. 

Sir  A  Burdett  said,  he  should  never 
hesitate  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the 
Chair  on  a  point  of  order,  and  should  feel 
miteful  to  any  member  who  interrupted 
nim  when  he  was  trsnsgresaing  the  bounds 
of  parliamentary  deh«te.  All  that  be 
meant  was,  that  if  charges  of  a  heinous 
nature  were  preferred  by  a  public  officer 
against  an  exalted  person,  and  that  per- 
son  a  lady — a  lady,  too,  so  unfortunate, 
that  her  offences,  if  she  had  committed 
any,  ought  to  find  compassion,  if  not 
cxcnsfr— where  the  case  was  such  that  no 
one  appeared  as  a  complaining  party,  and 
where  the  sole  ground  of  the  prosecution 
was  a  real  or  pretended  state  necessity— 
that  under  such  circumstances,  it  did 
not  become  a  public  officer  to  betray 
an  eagerness  to  convict,  but  rather  under 
the  aictatiott  of  gentlemanlike  feeKngs 
to  show  a  spirit  of  indulgence,  and 
to  extenuate  instead  of  exaggerating  a 
supposed  offence.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  going  into  a  long  naaseous 
detail.  Had  one  single  material  fact 
been  proved,  the  rest  might  have  been 
spared,  and  ought  to  have  been  spared, 
in  a  prosecution  avowedly  instituted  pro 
bono  pubiko*  But  bow  was  this  impro- 
priety aggravated,  when,  to  all  the  details 
of  statement,  were  added  the  details  of 
testimony.  All  this  diversified  calumny 
was  thrown  into  circulation ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  bad  there  been  so  many  steps 
taken  to  prepossess  the  public  mind,  and 
induce  it  to  prejudge  a  question.  When, 
however,  be  said  that  the  attorney-ge» 
neral  ought  to  vote  for  the  present  mo- 
tion,  he  did  so  upon  this  principle**that 
he  had  not  long  smce  objected  in  the  court 
of  KingVbench  to  the  reception  of  affida- 
vits in  extenuation  of  language  which  be 
maintained  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
occasion.  To  him  it  did  not  appear  how 
the  language  could  be  held  to  be  too 
strong,  without  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth,  and  to  which 
It  was  applied.  It  was  held,  however,  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  so  ruled  by  the 
«ourt,  that  as  other  parties  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  affidavits,  they  ought  not 
to  be  received,  althongh  necessary  to 
hia  own  justification.  This  he  might 
for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  sa v  wao  fma- 


oiotts,  because  large  bodieaof  men  could 
not  be  affected  so  as  to  incur  any  danger 
of  being  brought  to  trial  by  such  means* 
The  attorney-general  must  agree  with 
him  at  least,  that  it  was  extremely  centur* 
able  in  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have 
pursued  a  conduct,  which  in  his  (Sir  P. 
Burdett's)  case,  he  opposed  as  contrary  to 
all  law  and  justice.  The  right  hon.  the 
member  for  Oxford  had  spoken  much  of 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  mini»ters« 
It  was  contended  on  his  (Sir  F.  B.'»)  side 
of  the  House,  and  he  thought  justly,  that 
that  feeling  was  decidedly  against  minis- 
ters; theri^ht  hon.  member,  however, 
was  of  opinion,  that  public  opinion  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  himself  and  bis  col- 
leagues. This  difficulty  reminded  him 
of  a  celebrated  play  of  Molt^re,  in  which 
the  two  Amphitrions  were  so  like  each 
other,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  apart. 
The  loyalists,  however,  decided  as  the 
parties  in  the  play  did — *'  Le  veritable 
Amphitrion  est  cetui  chez  qui  Ton  dine.^* 
But  the  view  which  betook  of  pubKc 
opinion  diflered  widely  from  that  of  the 
right  hon.  member^  for  he  thought  that 
the  great  mean  of  conducting  peace- 
ably the  government  of  the  country  was» 
to  receive  and  to  reHpect  the  voice  of  the 
people.-«With  respect  to  the  auestion  of 
the  Liturgy,  he  thought  that  tne  erasure 
of  her  majesty's  name  conld  scarcely  be 
justified  in  law ;  but  even  taking  the  riKht 
to  make  such  emsure  to  be,  past  all  di»* 
pute,  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  still  the 

S'eat  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
ouse  was,  whether  that  prerogative  had 
been  wisely  and  prudently  exercised ;  and 
sure  the  hon.  member  was,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  out  of  the  Hous^  and 
scarcely  a  man  in  it — ^scarcely  the  noble 
lord  opposite  himself— who  could  say  upon 
his  honour,  **  Were  the  act  to  do  agiiin» 
I  would  again  take  the  course  that  has 
been  taken."  It  was  said  that  public 
meetings  were  a  farce— that  they  did  not 
express  the  feelings  of  the  country  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tnatthe  real  feehngsand 
opinions  of  the  country  were  to  be  found 
in  the  loyal  addresses  which  had  been 
got  up  m  holes  and  corners.  If  that 
House  did  not  express  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  country,  where  were  those 
opinions  to  be  found  but  in  the  meetings 
of  the  people  >  And  he  woo  W  venture  to 
say,  that  never  had  puWic  ophiion  been 
so  fully,  so  unanimondy,  expressed,  as  at 
the  meetings  which  bad  been  heM  iipoii 
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Ae  late  proceeding*  of  miniiters.  But 
tocounteract  that  opioioD,  loyal  addresses 
came  forward,  as  if  they  were  the  only 
loyal  persons  in  the  country,  or,  as  if  dis- 
affection to  his  majesty's  person  or  to  the 
coostitQtton  existed  in  the  country.  Never 
since  the  Revolution  had»there  been  such 
a  strong,  such  an  unanimous  expression 
of  feeling  against  the  conduct  of  any  mi- 
nistry as  against  the  present.  But  in  ex- 
pressing that  feeling,  the  people  drew  a 
wide  and  marked  distinction  between  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  To  their  sovereign 
they  expressed  every  feeling  of  respect 
and  affection  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
showed  their  determination  not  to  support 
a  ministry  who  were  bringing  ruin  and 
destruction  on  the  country.  There  was 
anotlier  view  of  the  case,  which,  to  him, 
aeemed  important.  Supposing  it  to  be 
true,  as  asserted  by  some  gentlemen,  thst 
the  Queen  was  not  innocent :  supposing 
that  to  be  true ;  and  a  notion,  more  likely 
to  raise  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  coon- 
try,  could  scarcely  be  set  on  foot — even 
supposing  the  Queen  to  be  guilty,  guilty 
or  innocent,  ministers  were  equally  culpa- 
Me.  But  a  woman  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered innocent  against  whom  no  witnesses 
bad  been  produced,  except  such  people 
as  Mfijoochi,  Demont,  and  a  host  of  cham- 
bermaids and  ostlers,  the  scum  of  Italy, 
and  who  stood  accused  upon  testimony, 
not  merely  unworthy  of  credit,  but  abso- 
lutely inadmissible — for  the  witnesses, 
according  to  the  holding  of  government 
itself,  could  not  feel  themselves  bound  by 
the  oaths  they  had  taken.  The  witnesses 
were  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  oaths  of  such  persons 
COuM  not  be  held  binding,  ministers  ex- 
cluded four  millions  of  subjects,  English 
and  Irish,  from  the  rights  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  exclud^  lord  Shrewsbury, 
and  lord  Fmgal,  and  many  other  persons 
of  rank,  upon  the  ground  that  their  oaths 
could  not  be  relied  upon ;  and  yet,  they 
^erc  ready  to  receive  the  evidence  of  the 
cftatures  he  had  alluded  to,  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  Qneen  had  been  arraign- 
ed f— evidence,  too,  so  extremely  ill-cal- 
culated''to  answer  the  purpose  desired; 
because,  in  ordier  to  have  effected  the  end 
proposed,  evidence  not  only  good  and 
true  ought  to  have  beeh  produced,  but 
erideiice  to  the  validity  of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  likely  to  aslent ; 
and  even  if  the  wretched  people  em  ployed 
had  by  accident  sworn  to  d  single  truth  ! 
no  man  in  the  country  would  haveciven 
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them  credit  Surely,  upon  such  evidence, 
the  Queen  was  entitlea  to  be  acouitted. 
But  even  supposing  her  to  be  guilty,  it 
was  bad  judgment  in  ministers  to  thrOw 
her  gnilt  before  the  people  of  the  conn-i 
try.  *This  was  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
were  bad  statesmen — men  who  regarded 
nothing  but  their  places,  and  did  not  sfe 
an  inch  beyond  their  noses.  The  right 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  found  it  impos- 
sible to  believe,  that  ministers  had  sacri<* 
ficed  their  own  opinions  upon  the  subject 
in  question ;  if  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  that  right  hon.  member,  who, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation and  parliamentary  reform — ^to  him, 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine — would 
have  quitted  them  !  Now,  unless  report 
dill  great  injustice  to  ministers,  they  had 
actually  gone  out  of  office  upon  the  ^u^s- 
Hon  ;  and  if  they  had  stayed  out  of  office, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country.  Ministers,  however,  had  not  ex- 
amined all  the  evidence  with  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen,  they  might  have 
provided  themselves.  They  might,  bad 
it  so  pleased  them,  have  examined  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning),  who,  no 
doubt,  from  his  polished  manners  and 
classical  mind,  was  likely  to  form  an  ac- 
curate judgment  upon  such  points,  and 
who  Irnd  declared  her  majesty  to  be  the 
life,  the  grace,  and  the  ornament  of  so- 
ciety. That  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  like  Pilate,  that  he  washed  his  hands, 
and  tW  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  person's  persecution.  When 
the  afiair  should  be  terminated,  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  might  probably  again 
appear  in  the  House ;  and  if  he  had  been 
firm  enough  to  have  remained  at  his  post, 
and  to  have  exerted  his  influence,  then, 
in  his  (sir  F.  B.*s)  opinion,  there  would 
have  been  a  stop  to  the  whole  proceedihg. 
The  excuse  for  this  proceedine,  however, 
was  state  necessity  ;  a  word  wnicb  might 
cover  a  variety  of  extraordinary  meanings. 
Of  that  state  necessitv,  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  had  said  tnuch;  with- 
out proving  that  any  such  Uecessrty  had 
ever  existed.  But,  even  if  a  state  neces- 
sity were  shown,  he  should  still  say,  that 
ministers  were  culpable.  After  that  un- 
fbrtunate  separation  from  her  husbfend, 
which  at  once  severed  the  Queen  from  her 
station  aud  from  her  duty,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  put  an  end  to  all  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  her  conduct : 
After  that  unfortunate  separation,  minif- 
2  H 
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ters  were  perbapt  justified — taking  the 
Queen  to  be  a  prudent  womauy  and  hold- 
ing that  England  con  Id  not  be  affected  by 
ber  conduct — in  permitting  her  majesty 
to  go  abroad  :  but  if  ministers  saw  that 
she  was  a  most  imprudent  woman^  and 
that  she  was  likely »  by  her  conduct,  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  state,  then 
they  had  acted  roost  improperly  in  suffer* 
in^  her  to  leave  the  country.  At  all 
points  indeed,  ministers,  if  they  proved 
guilt  against  the  Queen,  proved  guilt 
against  themselves.  What  excuse  could 
they  make  for  liaving  permitted  her  ma- 
jesty, during  a  period  of,  as  they  said,  six 
years,  to  persevere  in  a  line  of  conduct 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  England  ;  and 
that  without  the  slightest  warning  or 
remonstrance  ?  Common  humanity,  in- 
dependent of  the  interests  of  the  country, 
calledfor  some  remonstrances  against  such 
a  career  of  irregularity.— And  here  he 
could  not  help  adverting  to  a  circum- 
stance sufficient  of  itself  to  have  blown 
the  case  against  her  majesty  ont  of  court 
The  prosecutors  accused  the  Queen  of  ill- 
conduct  during  a  term  of  six  years ;  and, 
the  moment  they  came  to  the  case,  they 
dropped  the  most  important  three  years 
•over  which  the  charge  extended :  they 
abandoned  all  accusation  as  to  the  latter 
three  years  of  the  term :  during  that 
period  there  was  nothing  attempted  to 
be  proved  against  her  majesty.  And  out 
of  this  abandonment  arose  another  curious 
inconsistency :  all  the  while  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  case  of  ministers,  the  Queen 
was  living  in  a  state  of  riot  and  debau- 
chery^  her  name  stood  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  country :  but  at  a  time  when  no  fault 
could  be  alleged  against  her,  and  when, 
even  if  she  had  been  a  sinner,  she  was  a 
reformed  and  cepentant  sinner,  then  her 
name  was  struck  out!  And  why  was  it 
that  the  erasure  took  place  exactly  at 
that  moment  ?  Because  it  was  then  that, 
by  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the  princess 
was  deprived  of  her  natural  protector. 
Honourable  gentlemen  were  not  quite 
agreed,  indeed,  asto.  their  course  of  de- 
fence upon  this  point  of  the  Liturgy^ 
One  member  declared,  that  the  omission 
of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy  was 
not  intended  as  an  insult  to  her  majesty  ; 
while  the  noble  lord  opposite  boldly  avow- 
ed that,  ^nder  the  circumstances  of  her 
majesty's  conduct,  it  would  have  been  a 
tnockery  to  have  put  her  name  into  the 
Liturgy.    He  must  deny  altogether  that 
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thought  on  the  part  of  the  Queen*  On 
the  contrary,  her  majesty,  the  moment 
she  heard  of  tlie  omission,  wrote  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  complain  of  that  mea- 
sure* The  absence,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, of  a  ri|;ht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning)  sufficiently  evinced  his  opinion 
of  the  proceeding  in  question.  That  rieht 
hon.  gentleman  would,  however,  no  doubt » 
be  again  seen  .in  his  place,  the  foremost  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  constitution, 
and  defending  that  palladium  of  English 
liberty,  Corf^castle.  There  were  some 
individuals  whose  opinions  were  not  to  be 
altered  ;  and  there  were  some  indiifiduals 
who  still  declared  their  approval  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  tsken  with  re- 
spect to  her  majesty :  he,  however,  would 
insist  that,  through  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, ministers  had  shown  a  great  re- 
gard for  their  own  places,  and  a  great 
want  of  r»ard  for  the  public  welfare ; — 
that  they  had  failed  in  the  dischai^  of 
their  duty  as  privy  councillors,  and  exer« 
cised  at  least  an  unsound  discretion  in 
the  use  which  they  had  recommended  of 
the  royal  prerogative* 

The  Attorney  General  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  have  troubled  the  House 
during  the  present  debate,  but  he  hoped 
the  House  would  feel,  after  the  personal, 
observations  of  the  hon*  baronet,  that  no 
apology  was  due  from  him*    The  hon. 
baronet  had  comroencetl  his  speech  with 
two  complaints.    In  the  first  pUce,  the 
hon.  baronet  charged  his  right  hon.  friend^ 
near  him,  with  a  violation  of  the  decorum 
of  the  language  of  debate ;  but  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  the  hon. 
baronet  had  not  more  violently  violated 
that  decorum  in  tlie  observations  which 
he  had  made.    He  appealed  to  the  House 
whether    the   observations  of  the   hon. 
baronet,    as   applied   to    himself,,  kept 
within  the  line  prescribed  by  the  hon.. 
baronet  to  other  members*     The  hon* 
baronet  had  next  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  done  any  thing  rather  than 
apply  his  observations  to  the  topics  of. 
this  debate;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the 
House,    whether  the  hon.   baronet  had, 
done  any  thing  but  irregularly  and  irre-, 
levantly  apply  his  observations  to  other 
topics.    In  the  first  place,  the  hon*  baroiiet 
had  alluded  to  a  speech  made  by  him. 
(the  attorney-general,)  in  another  place» 
and  in  the  next  he  had  alluded  to  an. 
argument  used  two  days  ago  in  the  King's 
Bench,  in  a  cause  to  which  the  boof 
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duct  of  the  hoh.  baronet  who  charged 
other  members  with  introducing  irrele- 
vant topics.  What  had  the  House  to  do 
with  the  argument  urged  two  dajs  a^o, 
and  which  had  met  wiUi  the  approbation 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  counsel  ?  This  ap- 
probation justiBed  him  in  itiaking  use  of 
that  argument,  and  yet  the  hon.  oaronet 
thought  Ht  to  come  down  to  that  House* 
andy  discontented  with  the  advice  of  his 
counsel,  to  make  a  speech  in  reply  to  that 
argument.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said, 
diat  after  the  observations  made  by  the 
attorney-general  in  the  King*s-Biench» 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  might  reckon 
on  his  vote  that-night,  because  he  did  not 
think  he  could  come  down  to  that  House, 
and  give  a  vote  at  variance  with  is  con- 
duct in  the  Kin^VBench.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  not  suffer  that  statement 
to  rest  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  but  would  allow  him  to  show  the 
dissimilitude.  What  did  he  (the  attorney 
general)  object  to?  The  hon.  baronet 
wished  to  introduce  affidavits  respecting 
acts  done  by  persons  not  before  the  court. 
This  was  irrelevant  matter,  and  he  urged 
the  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  such  doctrine;  but  his 
stronger  objection  was,  that  the  hon. 
baronet  had  professed  in  his  letter  to  pro- 
ceed upon  what  had  been  stated  in  the 
public  papers.  If  he  took  either  objection, 
see  how  the  case  would  be  in  the  King^s 
Bench.  The  hon.  baronet  wrote  a  letter 
which  was  declared  to  be  a  libel  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  The  Jion.  baronet  had 
in  that  letter  professed  to  decide  upon  the 
statements  of  the  newspapers—- but  what 
did  he  afterwards  do  ?  The  hon.  baronet 
produced  affidavits  relating  to  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false  it  was  not  now  his  busi- 
ness to  inquire.  The  affidavits  referred 
to  the  transactions  at  Manchester ;  and  he 
(the  attorney-general)  objected  to  try 
absent  persons  upon  affidavits  on  charges 
of  murder,  and  maiming.  The  hon. 
baronet's  counsel  had  agreed  that  such 
affidavits  were  not  receivable;  and  yet 
the  hon.  baronet  now  charged  him  with 
acting  in  that  instance  inconsistently  with 
his  conduct  towards  the  Queen.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  House, 
that  it  had  been  his  lot  in  that  insUnce 
to  discharge  one  of  the  most  painful  duties 
which  could  be  imposed  upon  an  advo- 
cate. Certain  papers  had  been  laid  before 
him,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  he  only  stated  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  put  the  House,  in  possession  of 


facts  which  he,  from  the  papers  laid  be- 
fore him,  thought  could  be  substantiated 
by  proofs.     After  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  of  a  want  of  specification  of 
charges,  times,  and  places,  he  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty,  however  painful  it  might 
be,  to  state  tiie  facts  plamly  as  they  had 
been  narrated  to  him,  without  any  of  that 
rhetoric  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 
Was  it  his  fault  if  disgusting  facts  were 
detailed?  Was  it  his  rault  if  the  House 
and  the  country  were  disgusted  by  the  reci- 
tal ?  No;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  evidence 
produced  to  support  those  statements. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  done  him  a  wrong 
in  saying  that  he  wished  to  excite  an  un- 
due impression.    The  hon.  baronet  had 
said  that  many  facts  not  substantiated 
by  proof  had  been   stated.     In  a  loni^ 
series  of  facts,  many  might  fail  of  proof; 
but  if  facta  which  had  oeen  alluded  to  in 
the  opening  speech  had  failed  of  proof, 
other  facts  of  the  stron^t  nature  had 
appeared  in  evidence  which  had  not  been 
stated  in  the  opening  speech.     The  hon. 
baronet  might  as  well  charge  him  with 
proving  facts  which  he  did  not  open,  as 
with  opening  facts  which  he  did  not  prove. 
Comparing  the  evidence  with  the  facts 
detailed,  ne  thought  the  main  and  sub- 
stantial facts  had  been  proved.     He  Was 
not  now  eoing  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
whether  the  facts  proved  ought  to  be 
credited.     He  was  not  arguing  any  such 
proposition  ;  but  he  was  stating,  that  the 
evidence  did  go  to  substantiate  the  facts 
stated  in  the  opening. —Another  objection 
m^ade  by  the  hon.  oaronet  was,  tbat  he 
had  charged  the  Queen  with  the  commis- 
sion of  facts  down  to  the  moment  when  he 
was  addressing  their  lordships;  but.  he 
begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  he  had 
stated  the  evidence  which  he  intended 
to  offer  in  support  of  the  charges,  and 
he   would  say,    if  that  evidence   were 
believed,  that  the  charges  were  proved. 
Did  the  hon.  baronet  think  that  he  had 
examined   the  witnesses  to   know  what 
they  could  depose  to  ?    He  could  assvre 
the  hon.  baronet  he  had  never^    from  ihe 
commencement    of  the   proceeding  to 
their  close,  ccnnmunicated  with  a  single 
witness,  and  was  bound  to  take  their  de- 
positions from  those  who  had  examined 
them.    It  was  w|ll  known  that  there  was 
nothing  which  a  counsel  avoided  more, 
more  especially   in  criminal  cases,  than 
previous  communication  with  the  witnesses 
which  he  was  to  examine  in  open  court. 
He  had  so  acted  in  this  case.     He  had 
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read  the  evidence — he  believed  it  was 
faithfully  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
witnesses — and  he  thought  that  it  proved 
his  case.  Now,  how  did  that  evidence 
apply  to  the  point  in  question  ?  If  it 
was  proved  that  the  Queen  was  guilty 
for  the  three  first  years,  was  there  a  man 
who  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  criminal 
intercourse  between  her  and  the  person 
with  whom  she  was  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  adultery  had  ceased  for  the 
three  last ;  especially  when  it  was  con- 
sideredy  that  he  held  tlie  same  place  in 
her  family — ^that  he  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  same  favour  and  influence — that  he 
resided  with  her,  his  wife  being  still  ab- 
sent— and  that  he  did  not  leave  her  until 
she  arrived  at  St.  Omer^s  ?  He  trusted 
that  he  had  now  said  enough  to  justify 
his  opening  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  he  asked,  what  had  his  conduct  there 
to  do  with  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  two  days  ago  ?  If 
he  had  taken  the  course  of  which  Tie  was 
accused  by  the  hon.  baronet — if  he  had 
stated  facts  which  he  could  not  substan- 
frtiate  in  evidence,  he  should  have  acted 
fuoli&hly  as  well  as  culpably,  seeing  that 
his  exaggerations  could  not  have  escaped 
detection  from  the  able  lawyers  opposed 
to  hi  n,  and  that  defeat  mubt  have  followed 
detection.  He  had  a  mo.st  painful  duty 
to  perform,  and  he  had  performed  it  con- 
scientiously. The  hon.  baronet  had  said 
that  after  the  late  qucen*s  death  her  ma- 
jesty's name  was  inserted  in  the  Liturgy 
as  princess  of  Wales.  Now  this  state- 
ment was  not  correct.  The  name  of  the 
princess  of  Wales  had  been  in  the  Liturgy 
ever  since  her  marriage,  and  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  advised  its  exclusion; 
but  it  was  one  thing  to  allow  it  to  remain, 
and  another  thing,  when  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  changed,  to  introduce  it  in  a 
new  form,  in  the  face  of  such  heavy 
charges  existing  against  her  majesty  at 
the  time  the  change  must  'have  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Titemey  said,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  altOi^ether  be  silent,  as  repeated  allu- 
sions had  been  made  to  his  opinions  and 
declamtions.  The  motion  of  his  noble 
friend  was  stated,  by  the  supporters  of 
ministers,  to  be  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  them  out.  Now,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  he  did  not 
support  the  proposed  censure  on  ministers 
with  that  object,  though  he  should  be 
j^lad  if  it  lead  to  that  result.  Theproceed- 
ing!»  on  which  the  House  was  to  decide 


that  night  were  moct  important^  as  they 
affected  the  character  of  parliament.  Itwii» 
now  about  eight  months  since  the  House 
had  received  a  message  from  the  king, 
accompanied  with  certiin  documents  in  a 
green  bag  affecting  the  character  of  her 
majesty.  During  this  long  period  the 
House  had  never  before  had  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
Queen,  and  on  the  part  which  ministers 
had  acted  in  instituting  and  directing^ 
them.  If  the  House  was  contented  to 
go  down  to  posterity  as  satis&ed  with  all 
that  had  been  done  elsewhere,  then  he 
would  consider  it  a  waste  of  words  to 
make  a  single  observation;  but  if,  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  proceeding^  of  mini^tersy 
it  was  disposed  to  enter  that  opinion  oa 
its  Journals,  he  was  anxious  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  would  support  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.  He  was  the 
more  desirous  of  this,  as  he  had  beea 
accused  of  having  expressed  sentimenta 
on  the  question  different  from  those  of 
the  hon.  friends  with  whom  he  generally 
acted.  That  suspicion  was  fonnded  on 
what  he  had  s^d  in  May  last,  when  he 
had  declared,  that  he  thought  the  Queen 
was  insulted,  or  the  king  betrayed;  knd 
that  he  would  not  vote  a  shilling  for  the 
support  of  her  majesty  until  her  cha- 
racter was  cleared  up.  He  begged  leave 
to  explain  the  circumstancer  in  which 
this  latter  declaration  was  made.  Her 
majesty's  name  had  then  been  expunged 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  that  exclusion  in 
itself  constituted  a  charge  that  demanded 
inquiry.  Besides  this,  reports  had  been 
spread  abroad, and  industriously  imported 
into  this  country,  the  ori^n  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  inquire  into.  He  said 
so  then,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
still.  He  then  believed  that  there  existed 
irresistible  evidence  of  her  majesty's 
guilt,  because  he  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that,  without  such  irresistible 
evidence,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
could  have  proceeded  to  strike  her  msH 
jesty's  name  out  of  the  Liturgy*  With 
this  impression,  he  believed  tmit  charges 
were  to  be  openly  brought  forward ;  and 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  House,  due  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  king,  that  theinqoiry  should 
take  place  before  the  grant  of  money  waa 
made. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  explanation 
of  his  own  expressions,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  state  his  opinion  on  the  motion 
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of  h»  noble  friend ;   aDd  in  doin^  to,  ke 
would  be  gaided  by  what  via»  laid  down 
by  the  right  bon.   member  for  Oxford^ 
who  statedt    that  the  tendency   of    the 
motion  wa«  not  so  much  the  question^  as 
whether  it  conlained  the  truth.     Now  he 
would  freely  own,    that   he«  thought  the 
censure  contained  in  the  proposed  reso- 
lutiou  clearly  warrantedy  and  that  the 
conduct  of   ministers  had  been  charac- 
terised by  a  marked  disregard  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,    to  the  honour  of  par- 
liament,  and  the  dignity  and  stability  of 
the  throne.     A  narrative  of   these  pro- 
ceedings was  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  nature.      In  ISl?,    on  the 
death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,    he  un- 
derstood that  certain  papers  connected 
with  the  Queen's  conduct  were  commu- 
nicated to  ministers  by  the  king,  then 
Erince  Regent ;  and  from  that  moment 
e  esteemed  as  their  acts  whatever  was 
done.     What  those  papers  contained  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of;  but  tliey  were 
said  to  refer,    partly  to  family  matters, 
and  partly  to  certain  depositions  regard- 
ing her  majesty *s  conduct :  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  attorney-general  who  made 
his  report  on  them  accordingly ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  was  fol- 
lowed by  ministers,  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Lord-Chancellor  adopting  his  view  of 
the  case.     Now,  it  was  the  boast  of  mi- 
nisters that  they  had  attempted,   on  all 
occasions,    to  stop   proceedings,  and  to 
prevent  the  exposure  which  had  taken 
place.       He  should    be  glad  to  know 
whether  at  any   period  measures   could 
have  been  adopted  to  gratify  that  anxiety 
with   more   probability  of  success,  than 
between   the  period    of    referring    the 
papers  he  had  mentioned  and  the  demise 
of  his  Jate  majesty  ?     At  that  time  the 
charges  against  her  majesty  had  obtained 
no  notoriety ;   every  thing  favoured  an 
amicable  arrangement ;  and  he  sincerely 
believed,  that  if  any  proposition  of  that 
nature  had  then  been  made,  all  that  the 
country  had  since  endured  would  have 
been  avoided.    That,  however,    was  not 
attempted  ;  at  least  not  that  he  and  the 
world   knew  of.      In  1818,    the  Milan 
commission  was  appointed,  and  continued 
for  about  eight  months  to  collect  evidence 
on  Ae  part  of  the  Crown  against  her  ma- 
jesty.    He  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
there  could  possibly  be  divined  a  mode  of 
proceeding  better  calculated  to  make  any 
subsequent  arrangement  difficult,   if  not 
inpossiblej  than  that  step  i    Could  any 
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thing  be  better  calculated  to  diapunige 
her  mi^cst^,    and  to  give  force  to*  tM 
rumours  with  which  the  continent  wa» 
inundated,  than  the  fiict  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  afiaiis,  In  con* 
currence  with  the  British  ministers  «t 
foreign  courts,   entertained  siicli<  suspi- 
cions with  respect  to  her  majesty's  con- 
duct, that  they  deemed  it  necessary  t» 
submit  it  to  a  full  investioalion  ?    IW- 
commission  was  composed  of  two  lawyen^ 
and  a  gentleman   connected  with    Ufd 
Stewart's  mission.      He  should  Ukc  to- 
know  whether  their  instructions  limiied 
them    to  inquire    into  the  depositions 
or  reports  already  received  by  his  ma^ 
jesty's  ministers,  or  whether  they  weva 
further    empowered    to    hunt  for  htth 
evidencew    If  the  latter,  he  charged  it  aa 
a  crime  on  ministers ;  for  which  he  was 
entitled  to  call  them  to  account.      TlM 
brought  the  affair  to  the  year  181i9.     Hie 
hon.   baronet  had   very  properly  asked, 
if,  during  that  time,  any  notice  had  been 
given  to  her  majesty  of  what  was  going 
on  against  her  ?    As  no  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  hon.  baronet,  he  must  cod« 
dude,  that  there  bad  not.      if  so,    he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,   that  a  more 
unwise  and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  than 
the  appointment  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Milan  commission  under  such  circum« 
stances,  was  never  conceived.     However, 
with  this  evidence  in  their  possession,  so 
collected,  what  did  ministers  do?      If 
they  believed  that  evidence,  they  were 
bound,  injustice  to  their   royal  master^ 
injustice  to  their  royal  mistress,  iro  jua* 
tice  to  their  country,  to  take  some  step. 
Her  majesty  had  been  held  up  for  a  great 
length  of  time  as  an  object  of  publie 
suspicion   to  Enrope,  and  she  was  eib- 
titled  to  have  her  conduct  investigated. 
Nevertheless,    they   did   not    press  any 
measure;  nor  did  he  believe  that  th^ 
would   have   pressed  any,   b«t  fof  thle 
death  of   his  late  majesty.    They  tileii 
immediately    forced    the    subject    oo« 
They  then  acted  on  the  malefials  wMck 
they  had  collected*    They  at  once  omit- 
ted her  majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  thereby  held  her  up  taall  England 
as  a  person  not  entitled  to  the  prajror^of 
the  people,  and  to  all  Europe  as  not  en* 
titled  to  their  respect.    Instead,   how». 
ver»  of  patting  her  majesty's  conduct  in 
a  course  of  investigation,  they  attemptadi 
a  sort  of  negotiation  with  her  nMtjasty, 
the    moat   extraordinary    he   had    ever 
known.    Id  fact,   the  proposiiioa  mad« 
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read  the .  evidence-— be  believed  it  was 
faithfully  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
witnesses — and  be  thought  that  it  proved 
his  case.  Now,  how  did  that  evidence 
apply  to  the  point  in  question  ?  If  it 
was  proved  that  the  Queen  was  guilty 
for  tne  three  first  years*  was  there  a  man 
who  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  criminal 
intercourse  between  her  and  the  person 
with  whom  she  was  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  adultery  baa  ceased  for  the 
three  last ;  especiallv  when  it  was  con- 
aidered,  that  be  held  the  same  place  in 
her  family — ^that  be  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  same  favour  and  influence — that  he 
resided  with  her»  bis  wife  being  still  ab- 
sent—*«nd  that  he  did  not  leave  her  until 
she  arrived  at  St.  Omer*s  ?  He  trusted 
that  he  had  now  said  enough  to  justify 
bis  opening  speech  in  the  House  of  lx>rds; 
and  he  asked,  what  had  his  conduct  there 
to  do  with  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  King*8  Bench  two  days  ago  ?  If 
he  had  taken  the  course  of  which  ne  was 
accused  by  the  hon.  baronet— if  he  had 
stated  facts  which  be  could  not  substan* 
stiate  in  evidence,  he  should  have  acted 
foolishly  as  well  as  culpably,  seeing  that 
bis  exaggerations  could  not  have  escaped 
detection  from  the  able  lawyers  opposed 
to  hioi,  and  that  defeat  must  have  followed 
detection.  He  had  a  mont  painful  duty 
to  perform,  and  he  bad  performed  it  con- 
scientiously. The  hon.  buronet  had  said 
that  after  the  late  queen's  death  her  ma- 
jesty's name  was  inserted  in  the  Liturgy 
a^  princess  of  Wales.  Now  this  state- 
ment was  not  correct.  The  name  of  the 
pjrincess  of  Wales  had  been  in  the  Liturgy 
ever  since  her  marriage*  and  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  advised  its  exclusion; 
but  it  was  one  thing  to  allow  it  to  remain, 
aad  another  thing,  when  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  changed,  to  introduce  it  in  a 
new  form,  in  the  face  of  such  heavy 
charges  existing  against  her  majesty  at 
th^  time  the  change  must  'have  taken 
place. 

Mr.  TiemeyMdf  be  felt  that  he  could 
not  altogether  be  silent,  as  repeated  allu- 
sions had  been  made  to  his  opinions  and 
declarations.  The  motion  of  his  noble 
friend  was  stated,,  by  the  supporters  of 
ministers,  to  be  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  them  out.  Now,  be 
could  assure  the  House,  tHat  he  did  not 
support  the  proposed  censure  on  ministers 
with  that  object,  though  be  should  be 
glad  if  it  lead  to  that  result.  The  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  House  was  to  decide 


that  niffht  were  most  important,  as  Ihej 
affected  the  character  of  parliament.  Itwws 
now  about  eight  months  since  the  House 
had  received  a  message  from  the  king, 
accompanied  with  certain  documents  in  a 
green  beg  affecting  the  character  of  her 
majesty.  During  this  long  period  the 
House  had  never  nefore  had  an  opportu*' 
nity  ef  expressing  its  opinion  on  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
Queen,  and  on  the  part  which  ministen 
had  acted  in  instituting  and  directing 
them.  .  If  the  House  was  contented  to 
go  down  to  posterity  as  satisfied  with  M 
that  bad  been  done  elsewhere,  then  he 
would  consider  it  a  waste  of  words  to 
make  a  single  observation;  but  if,  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  minUters^ 
it  was  disposed  to  enter  that  opinicm  oa 
its  Journals,  he  was  anxious  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  would  support  the 
motion  of  bis  noble  friend.  He  was  the 
more  desirous  of  this,  as  he  had  b6eft 
accused  of  ha  vine  expressed  sentimenta 
on  the  question  different  from  those  <tf 
the  hon.  friends  with  whom  be  generally 
acted.  That  suspicion  was  founded  on 
what  he  had  said  in  May  last,  when  he 
had  declared,  that  he  thought  the  Queen 
was  insulted,  or  the  king  betrayed ;  &nd 
that  he  would  not  vote  a  shilling  for  the 
support  of  her  majesty  until  lier  cho^ 
racter  was  cleared  up.  He  begged  l^ve 
to  explain  the  circumstancer  in  which 
this  latter  declaration  was  made.  Her 
majestv's  name  hod  then  been  expunged 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  that  exdusioo  in 
itself  constituted  a  charge  that  demanded 
inquiry.  Besides  this,  reports  had  been 
spread  abroad,  and  industriously  imported 
into  this  country,  the  origin  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  inquire  into.  He  said 
so  then,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
stilL  He  then  believed  that  there  existed 
irresistible  evidence  of  her  majesty's 
guilt,  because  he  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that,  without  such  irresistible 
evidence,  the  ministers  of  the  Crowa 
could  have  proceeded  to  strike  her  mar- 
jesty's  name  out  of  the  liturgy.  With 
this  impression,  he  believed  tmit  charges 
were  to  be  openly  brought  forward ;  and 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  House,  due  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  ho* 
DOur  of  the  king,  that  the  inquiry  shoald 
toke  place  brfore  the  grant  of  money  was 
made. 

Having  said  thus. much  in  explanation 
of  his  own  expr^sions,  he  would  pro* 
ceed  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  motion 
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of  hn  nibble  friend;  and  in  doinj^'  to*  lie 
would  be  guided  by  what  wa»-  laid  down 
by  the  n^ht  bon.  member  for  Oxford, 
wno  stated,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
motion  wa«  not  so  much  the  question,  as 
whether  it  coolaioed  the  truth.  Now  he 
would  freely  own,  tliat  be^  thought  the 
censure  contained  in  the  proposed  reso- 
lutiott  clearly  warranted,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  ministers  had  been  charac* 
tensed  by  a  marked  disr^ard  to  the  pub* 
lie  tranquillity,  to  the  honour  of  par- 
liament, and  the  dignity  and  stability  <^ 
the  throne.  A  narrative  of  these  pro* 
ceedings  was  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  nature*  In  1817,  on  the 
death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  he  un- 
derstood that  certain  papers  connected 
with  the  Queen's  conduct  were  commo- 
nicated  to  ministers  by  the  king,  then 

Srince  Regent ;  and  from  that  moment 
e  esteemed  as  their  acts  whatever  was 
dooA.  What  those  papers  contained  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of;  but  they  were 
said  to  refer,  partly  to  &mily  matters, 
and  partly  to  certain  depositions  regard- 
ing her  majesty*s  conduct :  they  were  i^ 
ferred  to  the  attorney-general  who  made 
his  report  on  them  accordingly ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  wai  fol- 
lowed by  ministers.  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Lord-Chancellor  adopting  his  view  of 
the  case.  Now,  it  was  the  boast  of  mi- 
nisters that  they  had  attempted,  on  all 
occasions,  to  stop  proceedings,  and  to 
prevent  the  exposure  which  had  taken 
place.  He  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  at  any  period  measures  could 
have  been  adopted  to  gratify  that  anxiety 
with  more  probability  of  success,  than 
between  the  period  of  referring  the 
papers  he  had  mentioned  and  the  demise 
of  his  late  majesty  ?  At  that  time  the 
charges  against  her  majesty  had  obtained 
no  notoriety;  every  thine  fiivoured  an 
amicable  arrangement ;  and  he  sincerely 
believsd,  that  if  any  proposition  of  that 
nature  had  then  been  made,  all  that  the 
conritryhad  since  endured  would  have 
been  avoided.  That,  however,  was  not 
attempted  ;  at  least  not  that  he  and  the 
world  knew  o^  In  1818,  the  Milan 
commission  was  appointed,  and  continued 
for  abont-eight  months  to  collect  evidenee 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  against  her  ma- 
jesty. He  should  be  elaid  to  know  if 
there  could  possibly  be  divined  a  mode  of 
proceeding  better  caloatated  to  make  any 
sabieqnent  arrangement  difficult,  if  not 
impossibloa  than  that  step  ?    Could  any. 


thing  be  better  calcaktcd  to  diipMage 
her  majesty,    and  to  give  force  t»  the 
rumours  with  which  the  continent  was- 
ionodated,  than  the  fact  that  the  seere* 
tary  of  state  lor  £i>reign  afiaiis,  in  con* 
currence  with  the  British   ministeia  at 
foragn  courts,   entertained  soch*  suspi- 
cions with  respect  to  her  majesty's  con- 
duct, that  they  deemed  it  necessary  t» 
submit  it  to  a  full  invettioation  ?    The 
commission  was  composed  of  two  lawjPffs^ 
and  a  gentleman   connected  with    lovd 
Stewart's  mission.      He  sboold  like  to- 
know  whether  thrir  instructions  limited 
them    to  inquire    into  the  deposiliona 
or  reports  already  received  by  his  ma* 
jcsty's  ministers,  or  whether  they  vnm 
further    empowered    to   hunt  for  knh 
evidencei    If  the  latter,  he  charged  it  aa 
a  crime  on  ministers;  for  which  he  was 
entitled  to  call  Uiem  to  account.      That 
brought  the  afPair  to  the  year  18111.    The 
hon.   baronet  had  very  properly  asked, 
if,  during  that  tim^,  any  notiee  had  been 
given  to  her  mqesty  of  what  was  going 
on  against  her  ?    As  no  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  hon.  baronet,  he  must  con- 
clude, that  there  had  not.      If  so,    he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,   that  a  more 
unwise  and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  than 
the  appointment  and  the  continuanoe  of 
the  Milan  commission  under  such  circnm* 
stances,  was  never  conceived.     However, 
with  this  evidence  in  their  possession,  so 
collected,  what  did  ministers  do?      If 
they  believed  that  evidence,  they  were 
bound,  injustice  to  their   royal  master, 
injustice  to  their  royal  mistress,  io.  jos» 
tice  to  their  countiy,  to  take  some  step. 
Her  majesty  had  been  held  up  for  a  great 
length  of  time  as  an  object  of  public 
suspicion  to  EnropOf  and  she  was  en^ 
titled  to  have  her  conduct  investigated. 
Nevertheless,    thev   did   not    press  aay 
measure;  nor  did  he  believe  that  they 
would   have   pressed  any,   but  lor  tlie 
death  of  his  late  majesty.    They  tiien 
immediately    forced    the    snbject    on. 
They  then  acted  on  the  materials  which 
they  had  collected*    Th^  at  once  omit- 
ted her  majestv's  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  thereby  held  her  op  taall  England 
as  a  person  not  entitled  to  the  prayers-  of 
the  people,  and  to  all  Europe  as  not  en* 
titled  to  their  Mspect.    Instead,   howew 
ver,  of  putting  her  majesty's  conduct  in 
a  course  of  iuvestieation,  tney  attempted 
a  80ft  of  negotiation  with  her  majesty, 
the    moat   extraordinary    he   had    ever 
known.    In  iact,   the  proposition  made 
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to  her  majeBty  at  thai  tiiiie»  coupled  with 
the  ominioo  of  her  name  in  the  Ltttti]|^y» 
«••  •achy  that  it  struck  him  at  the  time 
it  waft  imposMble  her  mtyesty  could  clo«e 
with  it,  without  a  total  sacrifice  of  her 
honour  and  character ;  for  it  was  stipu- 
ktedy  that  in  consideration  of  receiv- 
ing 50»000/«  a*year,  she  should  remain 
abroad,  should  abstain  from  taking  the 
name  of  Queen,  and  sliould  forbear 
exercinug  any  of  her  rights  as  Queen 
Consort,  except  in  courts  of  justice  by 
the  appointment  of  an  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general* He  would  ask  any  impar* 
tial  man  whether,  if  her  majesty  had  ao* 
cepted  that  proposition,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  other  words  to  say-—"  I  nm 
aware  of  the  charges  which  you  have  the 
means  of  preferring  against  me ;  I  shrink 
from  them,  and  1  think  50,000/.  a-year 
will  be  easiljr  and  well  earned  by  imme- 
diately pleadmg  guilty  ?*' 

He  now  came  to  the  message  sent  to 
parliament  hj  the  king  on  her  majesty's 
arrival  in  this  country*  It  had  been  in- 
sinuated that  there  was  an  intervening  ne- 
SHiation,  but  of  that  he  knew  nothing, 
n  that  message,  and  what  was  called  the 
green  bag,  having  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  tlie  House,  the  hon.  member  for  Bram- 
ber  made  a  proposition,  the  motive  for 
which  did  him  great  credit,  in  order  to 
see  if  sonae  course  might  not  be  adopted 
for  efiecting  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  the  business.  Not  conceiving,  that  to 
stop  the  proceeding,  after  what  had 
taken  place,  would  be  lair  towards  her 
nuyesty,  he  voted  against  that  proposi- 
tion. Its  adoption,  however,  by  the 
House  was  followed  by  another  attempt 
at  ^  reconciliation.  Two  persons  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  two  persons 
by  her  majesty,  to  negociate  on  the  sub- 
ject. Again  did  the  Queen,  with  perfect 
propriety,  refuse  to  accede  to  any  terms 
but  such  as  would  completely  clear  her 
character,  and  restore  her  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  her  hieh  station. 
In  consequence,  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  L^rds,  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journing from  time  to  time  until  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament.  The  right  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  said,  he  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  although  he 
admitted  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought 
not  to  have  omitted  her  majesty's  name 
in  the  Litui^ — that  they  ought  to  have 
sent  a  royal  yacht  to  transport  her  to 
this  coantry«.and  tiiat  when  she  arrived. 
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they  ought  to  have  givra  her  a  palace  ta 
reside  in;^4hrett  very  important  admis- 
sions certainly  !   No  man,  indeed,  could 
deny,  thajt  the  way  in  which  her  migesty 
was  treated  in  the  instances  alluded  to 
by  the  right  hon.  member,  exhibited  au 
indefensible  want  of  respect  and  pru- 
dence.   However,   the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  was  introduced  into  the  other 
House  of  parliament ;   and  to  that  mode 
of  proceeding  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Oxford  said  he  had  no  objection.     He 
(Mr.    T.),    on   the  contmry,    perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  there 
were  other  modes  of  proceeding,  which 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,   as 
they  would  have  prevented  much  of  ahe 
mischief  that  followed.     His  objection  to 
proceeding  by  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties,   was,   thAt  it  was  quite  impossible, 
but  that  it  must  lead  to  painful  disclo- 
sures and  discussions.      His  eyes  were 
completely  opened  the  moment  he  aaw 
that,   in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,   no 
direct  charge  was  made  of  adultery,  but 
that  ministers  went  out  of  their  way  to 
charge  her  majesty  with  '*  adulterous  in- 
tercourse, and  a  long  course  of  licentious 
conduct.**    He  saw  at  once  that  they  had 
no  distinct  charge  to  prefer — that  they 
were  at  sea,   and  that  all  that  they  had 
determined  upon  was,  that,  as  the  Queen 
would  not  submit  to  thor  pleasure,  she 
should,   if  possible,   be  degraded  [Hear, 
hear!].     He  wanted  no  other  proof  of 
this  tnan  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
attorney-general.     For  tliat  gentlenum's 
legal  talents,   as  well  as  for  his  general 
character,   he  entertained  great  respect ; 
and  he  really  compassionated  the  situation 
in  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  been 
placed.      It    now    appeared,    from    the 
learned  gentleman's  owu  statement,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction, 
but  to  hold  a  brief  which  had  been  given 
him  against  the  Queen  of  England,  con- 
taining   charges,    which,    it   afterwards 
turned  out  could  not  be  substantiated  by 
evidence.      The   learned    gentleman    in 
the  fair  discharge  of  his  duty,  stated 
facts,    in    his    opening    to    the   court, 
which  he  subsequently  found  the  eviden- 
dence  would    not    confirm.      All    that 
the  learnt  gentleman  had  to  do  was  his 
duty ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  that  dutv 
he  certainly  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
a  mass  of  filth  and  dirt,    greater,   no 
doubt,   than,   in  his  extensive  practice, 
he  bad  ever  before  encountered  ?   Was  it 
too  much  to  call  for  (he  censure  of  pur- 
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liament  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  who, 
it  thus  appeared,  without  any  distinct 
point  of  accusation  on  which  they  could 
confidently  rely,  without  having  previ- 
ously sifted  the  evidence,  but  on  the 
mere  depositions  of  cast-off  waiting  maids, 
and  servantSf  and  vagabonds  of  other 
des<:ription8,  ventured  thus  to  commence 
an  attack  on  the  character  of  her  manesty  ? 
An  offence  so  serious,  demanded  even 
more  than  censure.  Was  it  to  be  tole- 
rated, that  the  loose  testimony  of  such 
persons  as  he  had  described,  should  have 
been  received  without  a  single  question 
having  been  put  to  any  respectable  cha- 
racter on  the  spot  as  to  the  probable 
truth  of  their  declarations  ?  However,  the 
trial  proceeded.  He  had  attended  it 
most  diligently  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  when  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
explain,  had  thai  induced  him  to  retire 
into  the  country,  having  done  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty,  and  imagining 
that  the  case  would  come  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  declared,  that  a  more 
disgusting  scene,  day  after  day,  he  had 
never  witnessed.  Even  unaccustomed  as 
be  was  to  lej^l  proceedings,  he  could 
plainly  perceive  the  painful  situation  in 
which  the  learned  gentlemen  opposite 
were  placed  on  that  occasion.  Ignorant 
as  he  was  on  such  suhjects,  it  was  evident 
to  him  that  they  distrusted  their  own 
witnesses;  that  they  felt  the  difficulties 
of  the  case;  that  they  were  sensible  of 
having  no  sound  ground  to  stand  on; 
but  that  they  were  compelled,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  ther  duty,  to  endeavour  to 
fish  out  something  which  might  enable 
them  to  substantiate  some  charge  or  other 
against  her  majesty.  This  was  no  offence 
on  their  part ;  but  it  was  a  strong  charge 
against  ministers,  that  they  had  given  Uie 
learned  gentleman  such  a  brief. 

This  arose  from  the  proceeding  by 
a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  He  by  no 
means  denied  that  a  possiblecase  might  oc- 
cur, in  which  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
.  would  be  a  j  nstifiable  proceeding.  There 
were  two  conditions,  however,  that  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  indispensable : — that 
tM>mething  should  have  been  done  which, 
if  left  unpunished,  would  injure  the 
state ;  and  that  the  ordinary  laws  would 
not  reach  the  offence.  Short  of  those 
conditions,  there*  was  nothing  which,  in 
his  opinion,  could  justify  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  It  was  the  Ksource,  to 
which  recourse  ought  to  be  had  only 


when  every  other  means  of  obtaining 
national  justice  were  unavailine.  In 
her  majesty's  case,  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  operated  with  the  most  dread- 
ful injustice.  What  had  the  House  been 
hearing  during  the  last  week  ?  Had  not 
every  ^ntleman  who  had  risen  on  the 
other  side,  contended,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  denied,  that  there  was  a  hedvy  body  of 
evidence  against  her  majesty-^that  it 
was  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  was  a 
moral  conviction  of  her  guilt  ?  The  right 
hon.  president  of  the  board  of  Control 
had  gone  further,  and  had  maintained 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  substantiated  the 
charges  in  the  preamble,  and  that  the 
question  of  passing  the  bill  was  merely 
one  of  expediency.  He  applied  to  the 
good  feeling  of  his  right  hon.  friend* 
of  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
say  that  the  recognition  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple was  not  calculated,  to  lead  to  the 
erossest  injustice?. The  comparison  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  instituted 
between  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  and 
a  bill  of  divorce  in  that  respect  was 
groundless.  Good  God !  was  it  possible 
to  compare  a  case  in  which  one  individual 
applied  against  another,  with  a  casein 
which  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Queen  Consort  of  these  realms  were  im- 
plicated ?  It  had  been  depied  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  par- 
took of  a  vindictive  character.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  had  intention- 
ally been  so  ;  but  if  revenge  haid  been 
the  object,  what  better  course  could  have 
been  taken  to  accomplish  it  than,  at  the 
very  moment  when  malice  appeared  to  be 

gratified  by  the  judges  having;  declared 
er  majesty  to  be  in  their  opinion  guilty, 
for  the  prosecutor  to  rise  up  and  say— - 
**  You,  the  accused  party,  have  been 
declared  guilty ;  but,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  no  chance  of  changing  the  ver« 
diet  at  any  future  period,  we  now  aban- 
don all  further  proceedings  against  you  ?'! 
To  him  it  appeared  that  revenge  itself 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  effectual 
plan  for  accomplishing  all  its  malignity. 

The  right  hon.  member  then  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  he  much  dounted  whe- 
ther the  ministers  had  a  right  to  abandon 
the  prosecution  aJfter  they  had  once  insti- 
tuted it.  He  did  not  mean  to  dispute 
the  right  of  Uie  House  of  Lords  to  clo  so, 
if  it  thought  proper ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  a  crime  of  no  small  magnitude,  foe 
ministers  to  subject  her  majesty  to  such 
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a  trial  aa  would  attach  to  her  all  the  evil  i  obliged  afterwards  to  proceed   to  vote 


conseqaencet  of  goilt,  and  none  of  the 
advantages  of  innocence.  If  he  were 
«»ked  what  would  appear  the  moat  de- 
grading point  in  the  late  proceedings 
against  her  majesty,  to  those  who  should 
lead  of  them  in  history,  he  would  answer 
that  it  was — that  ministers  had  not  passed 
the  bill.  They  had  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  expecting  that  it 
would  come  down  to  them,  **  You,  gen- 
tlemen, have  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill ; 
a  moral  conviction  of  her  majesty's  guilt 
has  been  created  in  another  place ;  and 
to  prevent  your  meddling  with  it,  we 
are  determined  that  it  shall  not  (mss.*' 
He  was  surprised  that  the  highest  legal 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  the  Lord 
Cliaucellor,  who  was  the  great  guardian 
.  of  its  laws,  and  the  grand  depositor;^  of 


60,000/.  of  the  public  money  for  her 
support  and  maintenance  ?  Her  majesty^ 
however,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  her 
exalted  rank  and  station,  said,  that  she 
would  not  touch  a  fiirthing  of  what  had 
been  voted  her,  until  the  House  cleared 
her  character  from  all  unfounded  asper- 
sions ;  so  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
conduct,  which,  on  this  point,  deserved 
the  highest  praise,  the  people  of  England 
would  have  been  reduced  by  ministers 
to  the  necessity  of  paying  the  same 
honours  to  a  Queen  whom  they  could  not 
respect,  as  they  would  bestow  on  one  who 
was  the  object  of  their  esteem  and  admira« 
tion. 

He  had  ^now  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
House  back  to  the  true  question  before 
it.     He  had,  in  the   first  instance,   be- 


its  justice,  should  have  concurred,  with-    lieved  her  majesty  to  be  guilty  of  some 
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out  any  apparent  reluctance,  in  that  de- 
termination. Had  he,  however,  put  any 
protest  against  it  upon  record?  No:  the 
Dill  was  abandoned  without  any  dissent 
t>eing  expressed  by  him,  or  indeed  by 
any  members  of  the  other  House,  with 
the  exception  of  about  ten  peers,  who, 
by  entering  their  protest  against  its  aban- 
donment, did  themselves  as  much  ho- 
nour as  those  who  had  neglected  to  do  so 
had  done  themselves  disgrace. 

He  trusted  that  he  had  said  enough  to 
show,  that  the  proceeding  by  bill  was  most 
unju{>t«     He  should  now  proceed  to  show 
that  it  had  entirely  failed  in  the  object 
which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  The 
advocates  for  it  asked  of  their  opponents, 
whether  it  was  fitting  that  a  Queen  with 
treason  and  adultery  imputed  to  her,should 
be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  England  ? 
He  had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he 
repeated  the  assertion  now,  that  it  was 
not  fitting    [Hear !  from  the  Minibterial 
benches].     What,  however,  had  been  the 
result  of  the  late  proceeding?      Why, 
that  her  majesty  had    not  merely  had 
adultery  imputed,    but  if  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  were  to  be  believed,  actually 
proved  against  her ;  so  that  they  had  now 
placed  upon  the  throng,  not  merely  im- 
puted guilt,  but  guilt    of   which    they 
hadin  theirown  minds  a  moral  conviction 
[Hear,  hear!].     Could,  then,  the  gentle- 
men opposite  say,  that  the  object  of  their 
bill  had  been  accomplished  [Hear,  hear  !] 
^hen  the  House  was  placed  in  such  a 
•ituation  that  it  was  obliged  to  cheer  as 
often  as    any  imputation  of  guilt  was 
thrown  out  against  her  majesty,  but  was  I 


most  serious  offence,  from  the  manner  in 
which  ministers  had  treated  her ;  for  he 
could  not  have  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  they  would  have  dared  so  to  insult 
and  degrade  her,  mithout  having  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  guilt 
and  misconduct.  It  now  turned  out, 
from  the  statement  of  the  attorney- 
general  himself,  that  they  had  submitted 
the  evidence  to  him  in  a  mass,  without 
any  directions  as  to  its  worth  or  respecta- 
bility, and  without  the  slightest  exami- 
nation into  its  probability,  or  truth ;  and 
yet,  after  that  statement  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  put  a  negative  on  a  motioa 
condemning  the  ministers  for  instituting 
proceedings  charged  with  being  deroga- 
tory from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. That  they  were  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  no  man,  bethought, 
could  doubt;  and  upon  that  subject  he 
should  therefore  refrain  from  expatiating, 
as  it  had  been  so  well  treated  by  honour- 
able members  who  had  preceded  him  in ' 
the  debate.  This,  however,  he  would 
say,  that  in  spite  of  the  discordant  opi- 
nions entertained  by  radicals,  Whigs,  and 
Tories  ^^n  most  other  political  subjects, 
they  were  all  unanimous  in  deploring  the 
serious  injury  which  the  royal  family  had 
received  from  the  late  unwise,  intempe- 
rate, and  ill-judged  proceedings. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  the  arguments 
used  on  the  former  evening  by  Mr.  Banks, 
who,  disapproving  of  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  the  late  proceedings,  yet 
would  not  accede  to  the  resolution  of  the 
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noble  marquis,  because  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  disable  the  present  ministers 
from   remaining   useful  servants  of  the 
Crown.      Less    useful   servants    of    the 
Crown  !     He  did  not  exactly  know  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-castle  meant  by 
the  term  **  useful** ;  but  he  doubted  much 
whether,  if  the  present  resolution  were  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of 
the  House,  the  ministers  would  withdraw 
their  useful   servi«-e8  from  the  Crown,  or 
whether,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  lose 
the  useful  support  of  that   honourable 
member.    The  turning  out  the  present 
ministers  was  not  so  much  the  object  of 
the  hon  member*s  alarm,  as  the  turnings 
of  others  into  their  places ;  and  yet  he 
maintained,   that  if  all  the  public  men 
who  were  eminent  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  was 
talent  enough  left  in  the  country  to  form 
an  effective  administration.  Still  his  fears 
seemed   to    say  that   no   administration 
could  be  formed  at  present  except  from 
the  ranks  of  op[k>sition ;    and  then    he 
anticipated  that  Catholic    emancipation 
would  be  granted-^that  a  reform   in  par- 
liament would  be  commenced — and  that 
the  bills  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the 
last  parliament  would  be  immediately  re- 
pealed.    To  avoid  these  horrors,  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe-castle  was  more  anxious 
that  the  ministers  should  remain  in  office 
useful  sertantsof  the  CroWn,  thanthatthey 
should  quit  it  to  allay  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  country.    The  hon«  member 
had,  at  the  same  time,  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  him  certain  compliments 
for  his  openness  and  manliness  in  frankly 
declaring  that  he  had  been  seeking,  and 
was    not  ashamed  to  seek,  by  every  ho^ 
nourable  and  becoming  method,   those 
employ  men  t«  of  the    state    wherein  he 
mi>;ht  be  serviceable  to  the  councils  of 
the  Crown.     He  (Mr.  Ticrnej)  was  •  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  had  always, 
even  from  his  younger  >  days,    thought 
office  to  be  an  object  of  noble   ambi- 
tion ;  and,  now  that  he  was  advanced  in 
ycArs,  he  inculcated  this  maxim  into  the 
tninds  of  younger  men,  that  the  only 
way  of  bringing  good  principles  into  effect 
was,  by  seeking  such  situations  as  would 
enable  them  to  promote  them.     If,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-'castle 
supposed  that  office  was  at  present  his 
object,    he  was  greatly  mistaken*     He 
was  not  deficient  in  honourable  ambition : 
he  did'  not  despond  of  the  -state  of  the 
country ;  but  he  felt  thathis  race  was  run, 
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that  his  days  were  numbered,  and  that 
he  had  no  lon((er  strength  to  Phdore  the 
fatigues  of  office.  Indeed,  he  knew  of 
no  office  in  which  he  could  at  pr^s^nt  be 
useful;  and  he  could  assure  them  that^ 
in  hiit  present  feelings,  and  in  his  f^tate  of 
health,  office  was  the  last  thing  that  he 
could  contemplate. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman   theti  pro-j 
ceeded  to  observe,  tnat  gri^at  offence  had 
been  taken  at  an  expression  which'  the 
noble  mover  made  use  of,  when  he  said 
that  he  did  not  see  the^  advantage  of  a 
change  of  men,  unless   it  were  accom- 
paiiled  by  a  change  of  system.     He  said 
the  same  thing.      An  invidi</us  personf 
might  say,  that  such  a  phnise  meant  re- 
volution ;  but  he  was  ab|e  to  meet  such 
an  insinuaftron  with  a  direct  denial,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  a  distinct  defini- 
tion of  what  he  did  m&m  by  a  change  of 
system.      First,    as    regarded     Catholic 
emancipation  ;  and  here  he  ^ould  observe* 
that  oi'  such  vital  importance  did  he  con<« 
sider  that  measure  to  be,  that  to  the  very 
last  moment  of  his  life  he  would  exert 
every  means  in  his  potver  to  promote  it. 
Next,  a!«  to  the  recent  restriction   bills* 
he  would  say  that  he  had  not  yet  oceasion 
to  change  a  single  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  regarding  them.     He  held   it  to 
be  totally  inconsistent  with  and  destruc^ 
tiveof  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  a  mau 
should,  upon  a  second  conviction  for  libel, 
be  liable  to  transportation.   That  bill  he 
would  most  undoubtedly  repeal.  Thehon^ 
member    for    Corfe-castle    asked     him*' 
whether  he  would    repeal   the  late  act 
against  tumultuous  tneetings^  He  replied, . 
••yes,'* -he  most   certainly  would.     He 
had  not  seen  that  one  sin^le  advantage 
had  been  gained  to  the  country  by  it ;  but 
he  had  seen  that  much  mischief  had  been 
occasioned  by   it,  great  irritation  to  the ' 
people,  not  one  benefit  to  thecommunity^ 
According  to  its  regulations,  they  could 
not   call  county    meetings  without  the 
permisi<ion  of  its  high  sheri^or  five  magis^ 
trates. :  The  high  sheriff  might  refuse,  and 
on  several  recent  occasions  had  refused* 
to  i^onvene  a  meeting  ;  and  there  might 
be   large  bodies  of  men  in  the  county* 
who,  though  suffering  under  many  heavy 
grievances,    might    not    have  influence 
sufficient  to  procure  the  requisite  numbelr 
of  magistrates  tO'Convene  a  meeting,  i>pon    ^ 
the  aherifTs-  refusal  to  do  so.     Besides,  . 
there  might  be  a  sheriff  acting  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  court,  sur- 
ronnded   by  magistrates  equally    lin^je*- 
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•erving  with  himself^  and  equally  under 
its  rale  and  goTcraance.  For  trieife  reaaons, 
lia  siMttid  certaiuly  advise  the  repeal  of 
Ibis  act ;  but  let  not  the  hon,  gentlemen 
be  alarmed.  The  bill  in  que»tion  was 
wily  to  be  in  force  for  five  years,  and 
therefore*  by  repealing  it  at  present,  he 
should  only  anticipate  the  evils  by  which 
the  noble  lord  in  three  or  four  years  would 
delttffe  the  country.  The  next  point  on 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  showed  con- 
siderable alarm  was,  the  granting  of 
parliamentary  reform.  Now,  to  par- 
liamentary reform  he  had  been  durine 
the  whole  of  his  life  a  warm  friend, 
differing  with  many  persons  as  to  the 
^BDode  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  but 
always  anxious  from  his  youth  upwarda 
to  effect  it,  and  never  more  so  than  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of 
this  session.  The  present  was  not  a  time 
for  mentioning  the  plan  of  reform  of 
vhich  he  might  approve ;  but  he  might 
say,  that  he  was  desirous  to  give  to  the 
people  of  £ngland  a  better  opportunity 
of  representin<r  their  wishes  and  prayers 
ill  the  House  than  they  had  at  present, 
Hnd  that  the  object  nearest  tp  his  heart 
was,  to  make  the  House  a  real  representa^ 
tive  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

He  had  thus  met  all  the  arguments, 
and  answered  all  the  questions,  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Corfe*castle :  in  so 
doing  he  might  ha%'e  acted  rashly,  but 
at  least  he  had  acted  fairly  and  candidly 
to  the  country  ;  and  if  it  wished  to  have 
iiny  thing  to  do  with  him  in  an  official 
character  (should  indeed  his  health  and 
fi^liugt  permit  him  to  accept  of  place), 
it  must  be  upon  the  terms  hekadjnst 
named.  Tht^y  hiMi  heard  much  lately  of 
loyal  addresses,  and  it  was  stated  in 
them  that  it  was  impossible  for  public 
opknicn  to  be  better  represented  than  it 
was  at  present  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  a 
greater  mass  of  weiilth,  talent,  and  edu- 
cation than  was  at  present  assembled  in 
it  This  he  would  in  part  allow ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced 
there  was  not  such  as  he  could  either 
admire  or.  a4)prove.  The  hou.  member 
fnr  Corfe-casitle  had  also  saidi  that  the 
^Vhixa  were  now  in  lei^ue  with  the  radicate. 
Ile4id  not  exactly  know  what  was  meant 
^Yijr  a  radical,  but  he  underatood  by  it,  a 
tfran^ho  proposed  a  radical  reform  in 
parliament^  tl»t  waa^  annual  parliaments, 
universal  suffvuge,  and  election  by  bal- 
iot^    Now  it  appeared  to  him  that  these 


kind  of  radicals  were  more  inclined   to 
support  the  gentlemen  in  place  than  to 
support    the    Whigs;    indeed,    he  had 
never  heard   from  their  mouths  so  many 
compliments  addressed  to  himself  as  lie 
had  heard  from  hou.  members  that  even* 
ing.    The  leading  radicals  advised  the 
people  to  keep  in  the  present  ministers 
rather  than  accept  the  Whigs,  and  that 
was  called  by  the  boo.  member  *<  forming 
a  league  with  the  Whigs.'*     He  was  glad, 
however,   to  say,  that  the  Whigs  were 
anxious  to  form  a  junction  with  the  many 
— with  the  people  of  England;  and  God 
forbid,  that  they  should  ever  succeed  iu 
any  political  enterprise,  when  nnatteuded 
by  their  support*    At  the  present  moment 
the  House  did  any  thing  but  speak  the 
sense  of  the  country ;  and,  what  was  more, 
members  knew  that  they  did  not  speak 
the  sense  of  the  country.    The  petitions 
then  on  their  table  must  have  convinced 
them  of  that  fact.     But,  considering  the 
proceedings  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  preat  majority  of  the  people  felt  that 
his  Majesty's  miuifters  had  reigned  too 
long.     For  example,  the  whole  of  what 
they  had  been  recently  doing,  tended  to 
this  melancholy  result,  to  set  tlie  lower 
against    the    upper   classes  of  society. 
But  the  noble  lord  stated,  that  the  king's 
ministers  were    supported  by  the  great 
bulk   of  the    property    of  the  country. 
This  he  denied  :  a  very  large  proportion 
of   landed    property    belonged  to  those 
ffentlemen  with  whom  he  acted,  and  he 
■  believed  on  no  foimer  occasion  had  so 
much  property  beefi  represented  at  public 
meetings,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
hostile  to  the   present    ministers.     The 
noble  lord  talked,  indeed,  of  addresses  got 
up  in  what  were  called  **  hqles  and  cor* 
ners."     He  did  net  object  to  those  ad- 
dresses.    He  saw   no  reason  why  indivi- 
duals might  not  so  assemble*    if   they 
thought  proper.     But  if   ministers,    in 
defiance  of  the  expressed  sense  of  the 
country,   exclaimed,  **  while  the  House 
of  Commons  stands  by  us,  we  will  pro* 
ceed  with  any  measures  we  please,"  it 
was  right  that  they  should  be  taught  a 
different  lesson.   He  contended,  thai  they 
were»   notwithstanding  these    addresses, 
literally  setting  the  country  at  defianeeb 
Let  the  noble  lovd  look  et  the  state  of  tbe 
country  ;  let  him  go  to  alt  the  great  towna 
and  ^districts ;  let  him  ioqalre  the  opium 
of  the  rMf^actaUe  mefchaots  and  abop# 
keepers  Uicou^out  the  empire;  and  be 
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would  be  content  never  to  raise  his  voice 
in  thftt  Hovse  againy  if  the  uoble  lord  did 
oot  fiod  that  the  seose  of  the  country  was 
fnost  decidedly  affainst  him.  If  that 
Hoiue  did  not  boldly  interpose^f  they 
did  not  perform  their  doty— the  country 
would  be  driven  to  n  course  which  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to-see  resorted  to. 
Men  would  not  be  trampled  on,  because 
they  were  told,  **  Oh !  the  individuals  you 
want  to  drive  out,  are  the  saviours  of  the 
U:ountry  !  Did  they  not  give  you  peace  ? 
And,  when  the  revenue  of  the  country 
was  reduced,  and  her  prospects  were  all 
blue,  did  not  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, that  great  financier,  call  out  her 
resources  V*  Aye,  and  it  might  be  added, 
**  Did  he  not  spend  them  too  ?**  This  was 
the  great  leather  in  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan's  cap,  which  was  to  go  down  to  the 
lateit  pokerity.  And  what  had  all  this 
exertion  been  made  for?  To  limit  the 
power  of  France?  Had  the  noble  lord 
and  his  ooUeaeues  limited  that  power? 
What  was  the  oifiTerence,  at  the  present 
moment,  between  the  French  Aaseuibly  of 
Deputies  and  the  House  c^  Commons? 
Why.  the  former  were  absolutely  taking 
oflP  taxes,  while  the  latter  were  doing  all 
but  laying  them  on.  The  French  Assem- 
.  biy,  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
vear,and  providing  an  ample  sinking  fund, 
had,  in  addition  to  that,  absolutely  taken 
off  certain  taxes.  The  people  of  this 
country  bore  the  taxes  well,  heavy  and 
•ppressive  as  they  were.  Then,  if  they 
did  ho,o%ightthey  not  to  have  their  wishes 
attended  to,  when^those  wislies  were 
honest,  generous,  and  constitutional  ? 
Did  it  not  prove  that  something  must  be 
wrong  in  the  system  {thouk^h  gentlemen 
night  not  be  able  to  fathom  in  what  it 
consisted)  when  all  the  noble  lord*s  pro- 
jects failed-— when  th^  were  destroyed, 
almost  from  hour  to  hour?  Could  the 
noble  lord  say  that  this  was  the  effect  of 
•ceid«nt-<-that  it  was  not  occasioned  by 
causes  which  ori^nated  in  misgoveru- 
ment  ?  The  gentlenen  opposite,  or  their 
party  (said  Mr.  Tiemey),  have  now  been  in 
power  for  the  last  five»and-thirty  years, 
and  can  any  man  say,  if  their  system  was 
l^ood,  that  we  should  be  placed  in  the 
eitnation  in  which  we  at  present  are? 
Should  we,  if  their  system  was  beneficial, 
from  year  to  year— *have  new  bills  intro- 
duced, trenching  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and,  instead  of  effecting  good, 
creating  evil  ?  C!an  that  be  a  wise  or  a 
gaad  system  that   renders  an  army  of 


100,000  men  necessary  in  a  time  otpeaoe? 
Can  that  be  a  praiseworthy  system,  which 
fomenta  religious  dissoition  ?  Can  aay 
mfin  say,  that  there  is  not  something 
radically  bad  in  a  system,'  the  fruits  of 
which  are  the  growing  discontents  of  the 
ipeople  ?  Let  the  House  remember,  whan 
the  sense  of  the  country  is  to  be  collected, 
how  great  are  the  difficulties  of  effecting 
^  that  object,  against  the  enormous  in- 
fluence of  ministers— an  influence  wMeh 
has  been  growing  up  for  five^nd*  thirty 
years,  which  has  given  them  such  a  root 
in  the  church,  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
navy,  as  proves,  when  a  strong  resistance 
is  made  against  them,  that  the  sense  of 
the  people  is  opposed  to  them,  since  a  great 
number  of  the  people  are  absolutely  under 
th«r  fangs.  Under  tliese  circumstances, 
it  becomes  the  House  to  look  about  them. 
What  becomes  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
is  not  the  primary  object  of  consideration. 
The  House  ought  to  do  their  duty  ;  and,  if 
the  conduct  of  ministers  towards  the  Queen 
has  been  what  1  have  attempted  to  ^escribe 
it,  let  gentlemen  seriously  pause  before  they 
reject  this  motion*  It  iH  not  the  kind's  mi- 
nisters whp  areon  their  trial,  but  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  all  I  shall  say  farther 
is,  God  ftend  it  a  good  deliverance  ! 

Lord  Castiereagh  said,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  true  question  now  before 
the  House,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  would 
confine  his  argument,  as  closely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  to  that  object. 
He  would  say,  that  the  speech  of  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  fair  and  manly 
speech  for  him  to  deliver.  He  had  rea- 
soned the  question  fairly,  between  that 
and  the  other  side  of  the  House;  or  rather, 
he  had  placed  the  vote  which  the  House 
was  asked  that  night  to.give  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  it  might  be  clearly  argued  on. 
He  felt  indebted  to  the  noble  mover,  and 
the  honoumble  seconder,  for  having  so 
candidly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  they 
brought  forward  this  charge.  They  hail 
done  honour  to  themselves  personally, 
and  they  had  also  extricated  their  party 
from  that  course  which  he  thought  ex-« 
tremety  unbecoming  in  them ;  thor  had 
extricated  them  from  , those  milk  and 
water  motions  which  had  been  so  often 
resorted  to;  they  had  extricated  them 
from  the  dis^oe  in  which  the  party 
was  involving  itself  by  such  proceedings, 
and  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  found 
that  night  to  be  the  individual  who  was 
disposed  to  shrink  from  the  manly  appeal 
which  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  mcmr 
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lier  had  made  to  the  House,  He  might, 
if  he  thought  tit,  shelter  bimself  under 
the  argument,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
he  bad  been  called  on  to  defend  ministers 
ftgainst  a  charge,  founded  on  a  measure 
that  had  formerly  been  adopted.  He 
night  say,  that  he  was  now  called  on,  ip 
the  beginning  of  February,  1821,  to  an- 
swer for  an  act,  the  striking  her  ma« 
jesty'a  oameout  of  the  Liturgy,  which 
was  committed  in  the  month  of  February 
preceding.  He  must  contend,  that  the 
present  motion  was  not  mote  a  censure 
on  his  majesty's  ministers  than  it  was  on 
the  House  itself;  for  many  of  those  mea- 
aures  which  the  noble  lord  had  arraigned 
in  his  motion  were  sanctioned  by  the 
House.  They  must  all  recollect  the  tri- 
umphant majority  'of  801  members  who 
supported  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bramber— a  motion  which  ministers 
had  also  supported,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  measures  included  in  the  noble  lord's 
motion.  If,  then,  it  were  carried,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  censure  on  that 
majority.  But  he  could  assure  the  noble 
lord^  that  he  would  not  shelter  himself 
under  that  plea ;  and  he  called  on  the 
hon.  member  for  Bramber,  if  he  thought 
ministers  Imd  not,  in  th/e  difficult  and  de- 
licate situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
acted  well  towards  the  House  and  the 
country  ;  he  called  on  him  not  to  refuse 
to  do  an  act  of  duty  to  the  country,  by 
votine  for  the  motion.  The  right  hon.  mem- 
ber who  had  just  spoken,  would,  however, 
forgvire  him,  if  he  looked  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  lialher  more  extensive  a  view  than 
had  been  adopted  by  himself.  He  wished 
also  to  recall  to  the  House  some  misre- 
presentation into  which  that  member  had 
fallen ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
House  qot  to  perceive  how  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-castle,  as 
well  as  the  hon.  member  behind  him,  had 
been  misrepresented.  He  would  trust  to 
the  House  to  observe  the  fallacy  of  the 
infefencep  to  which  that  misrepresentation 
had  led.  Before  he  proceeded  to  the  reat 
point  of  differencje  between  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  and  ministers,  he  would  make 
some  observations  upon  the  iiemarks  of 
another  member.  An  ban.  gentleman 
on  the  second  bench  (Mr«  Wbitmore), 
had  stated,  that,  on  account  ^  her  ma- 
jesty's age — no  matter  what  her  former 
course 4)f  life  had  been — which  prevented 
any  fear  of  the  regular  succession  to  the 
crown  heiog  endangered,  every  thing 
bhould  be  pus^  over^  and  thojt  s^ctive 


measures  should  even  have  been  taken  by- 
his  ml^esly's  government  to  treat  her  ma^ 
jetty  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
attention  abroad.  But,  what  was  the  state 
in  which  her  majesty  stood,  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  this  country,  when 
she  was  residing  abroad  ?  It  was  known 
to  the  House,  that  her  majesty  was  not' 
received  at  court  in  this  country ;  and, 
if  ministers  had  acted  otherwise  than  they 
had  done,  if  they  bad  caused  her  majesty 
to  be  received  at  foreign  courts,  she  wouici 
have  returned  to  this  country  with  such 
an  instrument  in  her  hand,  furnished  by 
the  course  adopted  by  his  migesty's  go- 
vernment whilst  she  was  abroad,  as  would 
enable  her  to  plead  it  as  a  ground  for 
being  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  this 
country.  As  the  Queen  was  not  received 
at  court  here,  how  could  his  majesty  au? 
thorize  his  ministers  abroad  to  treat  her 
on  a  different  principle  from  that  which 
was  adhered  to  in  this  country  ?  He  knew 
that  unmanly  and  ungenerous  attempts 
had  been  made  to  induce  a  belief  that  her 
majesty  had  been  treated  with  disrespect 
at  foreign  courts.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
enter  into  an  argument  respecting  the 
servants  of  any  other  state,  but  he  denied 
that  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  in  this  coun- 
try, ever  failed  in  the  point  of  respect,  under 
the  instructions  by  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  act.  Those  instructions  were 
not  sent  out  until  his  majesty's  governor 
ment  had  no  other  option.  They  arose 
from  a  special  demand,  coming  from  a 
particular  court,  and  made  by  the  sove« 
reign  of  that  court,  who  wished  to  know 
what  conrse  he  was  expected  to  pursue  in 
the  event  of  her  majesty's  arriving  there. 
The  instruction  was,  that,  as  she  was  not 
received  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  she 
could  not  be  received  there.  This  was 
not  a  novel  course.  He  could  adduce 
very  high  and  Whig  authority  to  show, 
that  the  Crown  was  not  obliged  to  state  to 
that  House  the  grounds  on  which  it  pror 
ceeded  in  such  a  case.  He  could  appeal, 
on  this  point,  to  the  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord  John  Russell,  addressed  to  Uie  hon^ 
member  for  Bramber,  to  show  that  the 
Crown  possessed  this  power,and  th^  when 
it  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  parliament  refused  to  inter- 
fere. When  the  duke  of  Grafton  was 
chamberlain,  in  the  rear  1737,  he  noti- 
fied, that  those  who  frequented  the  court 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  not  be  rtr 
ceived  at  the  kiog*s  icourt. .  Coakl,  theiu 
the  sovereign,  who  had  banished  a  persQ*- 
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iHigefrotn  his  own  court,  press  herlo  be 
received  in  a  court  on  the  continent  ?  At 
thi»  time  the  Queen  rested  under  the 
grave  sus))icion  of  the  charge  which  led 
to  the  inquiry  ;  and  he  thought  he  would 
be  doing  an  act  dishonourable  to  the  ; 
crown,  and  to  the  country  to  which  he 
be&oaged,  if  he  allowed  the  individual  who 
represented  the  king  in  a  foreign  court, 
to  sit  on  one  side  of  the  Queen,  while  a 
courier  sat  on  the  other.  From  the  6rst, 
the  whole  desire  of  government,  the  uni- 
form and  anxious  wish  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  was,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  that 
calamitous  inquiry. 

Now,  then,  he  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  real  state  of  the  facts 
of  the  ease,  antecedent  to  the  actual  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Queen.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  with  the  Queen,  before  her  majesty's 
return  to  England,  it  was  certainly  true, 
tlMt,  in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  a  com- 
munication had  been  received  by  his  roa- 
iesty's  government  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  who  was  known  to  be 
the  professional  adviser  of  her  majesty, 
and  understood  to  be  charged  with  the 
con6dential  maiugement  of  her  majesty's 
af&irs  in  this  country.  The  proposal 
contained  in  this  communication  was,  in 
substance,  that  her  majesty  (at  that  time 
Princess  of  Wales)  should  be  secured  in 
her  then  income  of  35,000/.  a  year  for  her 
own  life,  instead  of  its  terminating  with 
the  demise  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  she 
should  undertake,  upon  that  arrangement 
being  made,  to  continue  permanently  to 
reside  abroad,  not  assuming  at  any  time 
the  rank,  style,  or  title  of  Queen  of  this 
country.  As  this  proposal  was  stated  to 
be  made  without  any  authority  or  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
and  as  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
'without  the  aid  of  parliament ;  the  only 
answer  which  was  given  on  the  part  of  his 
majestv's  government  was,  in  substance, 
that  there  would  be  no  indisposition,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  entertain  the  principle 
on  which  the  proposal,  was  grounded,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  it  met  with  the  ap- 
probation and  concurrence  of  the  princess. 
Of  course,  it  rested  with  the  party  mak- 
ing<  the  proposal,  to  ascertain  this  point 
before  any  further  step  could  be  taken  by 
his  majesty's  got'emment.  The  hope  of 
conciliation,  l¥>wever4^ani8hedthe  moment 
that  the  Queen  set  her  foot  in  England. 
it  was  a  palpable  misrepresentation  of 
facts  and  dates  to  say,  that  the  Queen  was 


driven  to  that  step  by  the  omission  of  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  or  bj  the  movements 
of  the  Milan  commission^  for  it  was  noto-^ 
rious,  that  the  moment  the  late  king  died* 
her  majesty  declared  her  immediate  de- 
termination to  come  to  England — not  to 
assert,  as  was  mis-stated,  her  legal  rights 
as  Queen  Consort,  for  these  the  law  haid 
asserted  for  her,  but  to  put  forth  in  per** 
son  her  claims  for  privileges  which  wer6 
not  matters  of  right,  but  of  grace  and 
favour.  When  the  Queen  announced  thi^ 
intention,  and  actually  took  steps  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  for  some  of  her  attend* 
ants  had  gone,  by  order,  to  meet  her,  it 
then  became  imperative  upon  ministers  to 
consider  which  of  the  two  was  likely  to 
be  the  greater  evil— either  to  institute 
this  inquiry  the  moment  it  could  no  lon-^ 
ger  be  avoided,  or  to  suffer  in  silence,  and 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  Queeih 
charged  with  adultery  and  treason  (for  at 
that  time  the  technical  exception  of  the 
case  out  of  the  law  of  treason  was  unknown) 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  court  of  this  coun- 
try, and  set  the  example  to  the  female  so- 
ciety of  England.  Even  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment ministers  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
hope,  that  exposure  might  be  avoided  ; 
and  the  question  was  then  mooted,  whe* 
ther  the  proposition  made  in  the  previous 
year,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  (or  at 
least  by  her  confidential  adviser,  and  with 
the  supposition  that  it  had  her  concur- 
rence) should  be  made  the  basis  of  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  of  so  painful  a  matter. 
He  now  came  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  genlle- 
raan  opposite,  had  been  more  particlilarly 
engaged,  and  which  required  the  most 
serious  explanation.  Upon  the  demise  of 
his  late  majesty,  an  alteration  in  the  li- 
turgy then  became  necessary*  It  was  no( 
till  some  days  after  that  alteration  bad- 
been  made,  that  the  communication  was 
renewed  between  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  and  his  majesty's  government. 
In  that  renewed  communication  no  inti- 
mation was  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  that,  in  his  judgment,  thongh 
of  course  he  could  not  take  upon  him- 
self to  answer  for  the  Queen,  the  change 
in  her  majesty *s  situation  by  the  demise 
of  the  late  king,  was  likely  to  create  any 
material  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  an 
amicable  arrangement  founded  on  the 
basis  of  his  original  proposal— and  in  re* 
spect  to  the  Liturgy  in  particular,  ho 
stated,  that^  by  the  manner  of  arranging 
the  new  form  of  prayer — omitting  the 
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Qame  of  the  Heir  Prt!8Qaiptire«  «b  well  as 
that  of  the  Queen — it  teemed  to  hiin»  that 
aoy  uofavouinble  inference  againat  her 
majettyt  which  mu»t  have  arinen,  if  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  York  bad  been  in- 
serted^and  that  of  the  Queen  omitted, 
was  happily  obviated ;  so  that  no  difficulty 
was  to  be  expected  under  that  head,  which 
appeared  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
nan*  as  he  afterwards  stated  in  the  House, 
to  be  a  «« trifle  light  as  air.*'  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's  sentiments,  and  with  the  implied, 
and  indeed  avowed  readiness  on  his  part, 
to  submit  to  her  majesty  a  proposal,  form- 
ed on  this  basis;  and  to  offer  his  advice 
to  her  majesty  in  favour  of  her  acceptance 
of  it*  the  substance  of  it  was  reduced  into 
writiugt  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  on  the  15th 
of  April  last,  to  be  by  him  communicated 
ami  recommended  to  her  majesty.  In 
slating  that  the  memorandum  of  the  15th 
of  April  contained  the  substance  of  the 
hoD.  and  learned  gentleman's  suggestion, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
mily  essential  difference  was  this-— that, 
instead  of  35,000/.  a  year,  an  annual  aU 
lowance  of  50,000/.  was  proposed.  This 
most  impSrtant  memorandum  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  kept  in  his  pocket 
from  the  15th  of  April  till  the  end  of 
Mi^,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  making 
aoy  oommunication  of  it  to  her  majesty, 
or,  on  the  other,  givine  to  the  king's  roi- 
nistera  reaaon  to  apprenend  that  any  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  to  render  it  less 
lit  for  her  majesty's  acceptance,  or  the 
prospect  of  that  acceptance  more  doubt- 
ful than  be  conceived  it*  to  be  when  he 
lirst  undertook  the  negotiation.  What 
prevented  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
from  proceeding  to  the  continent  to  wait 
upon  her  majesty  during  this  long  inter- 
val it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture,  especi- 
ally after  the  election  for  Westmoreland 
was  over.  There  was  indeed  a  Whig  can- 
didate who  claimed  his  support  at  Car- 
lisle ;  but  was  this  a  sufficient  reason  for 
negltfctinga  duty  of  this  importance.on  the 
part  of  an  advocate  who  feels  that  there  is 
no  sacrifice  which  he  is  not  bound  to  make 
for  the  interests  of  his  illustrious  client? 
At  the  end  of  May,  however,  he  went  to 
St.  Omer's,  her  majesty  having  then  pro- 
ceeded so  far  on  her  way  to  England ;  and 
on  his  arrival  there,  be  found  that  her  ma* 
jesty  had  surrendered  herself  to  other 
counsels,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  wor- 
thy alderman  (Wood)  would  be  consulted 


in  pirference  to  any  advice  which  he 
might  have  to  offer.  Whether  from  this* 
or  from  any  other  u nest  plained  motive* 
Ofierating  on  the  miud  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman, ,  who  had  gone  to  8t. 
Omer's,  for  the  express  purpose  of  tardily 
delivering  the  memorandum  of  the  15th 
of  April,  and  of  advising  with  her  mtuetty 
on  the  subject  of  it,  he  returned  to  Eng^ 
land,  without  ever  delivering  that  memcw 
random  at  all,  or  even  informing  her  ma«* 
jesty  that  he  was  charged  with  any  com- 
munication whatever  from  his  majesty's 
government  It  was  true,  that  a  comma-* 
nication  was  made  (apparently  at  the  hoo^ 
and  learned  gentleman's  earnest  request) 
to  her  majestv  by  a  noble  lord,  who  had 
travelled  witn  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman to  St.  Omer's ;  but  it  was  equally 
true,  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  commis-» 
sion  or  authority  from  any  quarter  what-* 
ever,  to  make  that  communicHtion,  and 
that  the  memorandum  which  had  beeu 
confided  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  alone  had  never  even  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  that  noble  lord  by  his  ma- 
jesty's government.  This  circumstance 
might  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  terms  of  the  communication  made  by 
the  noble  lord  to  her  majesty,  and  thtlsa 
contained  in  the  memorandum.  That  no* 
ble  lord  had  certainly  no  communication 
to  make  to  her  majesty  respecting  the 
proposed  arrangement ;  but  he  had  bean 
apprised  of  the  course  which  his  majesty's 
government  had  determined  to  adopt  in 
the  event  of  her  majesty's  coming  to  Eng'** 
land,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should,  in  fairness  to  her  majesty,  apprise 
her  of  that  determination,  in  the  event  of 
such  being  her  final  decision,  after  tht 
terms  to  be  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleitian,  shomd  have  been  (if 
contrary  to  expectation  they  wer^  finally 
rejected,  but  not  otherwise* 

In  this  state  of  ignorance  of  the  pro^ 
posal  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentler- 
man  had  in  the  first  instance  himself 
suggested  to  his  majesty's  government, 
and  afterwards  had  undertaken  to  submit 
to  her  msjesty,  as  fit  at  least  for  her  coo^ 
sideration,  her  majesty  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  little,  even  afler  that  arrival, 
was  the  Liturgy  brought  forward  as  a 
ftne  qua  non  in  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions, which  were  attempted  in  the  hope 
of  averting  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  that 
negotiation,  settled  at  the  firat  conference, 
and  without  aoy  objection  being  raised 
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by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa,  or  bis 
learned  colleague,  was,  that  the  negotiation 
ttbould  proceed  on  the  basis,  *'  that  the 
,King  should  retract,  and  that  the  Queen 
.should-  admit  nothing.*'  These  were  the 
iacts  respecting  which  it  was  not  unnatu- 
ral that  an  explanation  should  be  expect- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  The  House  heard,  and  the 
country  had  since  learnt,  what  sort  of 
defence  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
attempted  to  make  for  bis  most  extraordi- 
nary conduct.  The  House,  however,  did 
itot  hear  any  answer  from  that  gentleman 
to  many  parts  of  the  charges  preferred 
agiunst  him  ;  and  without  going  into  any 
other  particulars,  it  might  be  right  just 
to  observe,  that  lie  did  not  even  attempt 
to  justify  his  having  concealed  altogether 
from  the  Queen  the  written  proposal  which 
had  arisen  out  of  his  own  former  sugges- 
tion, and  of  which  he  had  consented  to 
be  the  bearer  from  the  earl  of  Liverpool. 
The  noble  lord  then  justified  the  whole 
course  taken  by  ministers  antecedent  to 
the  prosecution,  and  repeated  that  their 
uniform  desire  was  to  ward  off,  if  possi- 
ble, the  necessity  of  exposing  the  details 
of  the  case;  he  also  declared,  that  the 
evidence  did  not  rest  upon  the  testimony 
pf  abandoned  characters,  but  of  travellers 
of  all  ranks,  who  had  visited  the  places 
where  her  majesty  had  resided ;  and  he 
positively  denied  that  up  to  the  period 
of  the  institution  of  the  Milan  commis- 
sion, which  was  dated  in  March  1818, 
although  the  parties  did  not  go  over  until 
the  August  following,  ministers  had  offici- 
ally Uken  the  least  pains  to  collect  testi-> 
mony  against  her  majesty.  No  servant 
of  the  Crown  had,  up  to  that  period,  re- 
ceived instructions  upon  the  subject, 
although  undoubtedly  they  had  trans- 
mitted communications  forced  upon  them 
by  the  notoriety  of  the  circumstances. 
He  could  give  the  hon.  officer  (Sir  R. 
IVilson)  an  assurance,  that  the  death  of 
the  princess  Charlotte  had  nothing  more 
to  do  in  the  way  of  influencing  govern- 
ment as  to  the  time  of  instituting  the 
Milan  commission  than  any  other  cireum- 
stan9e«  The  reason  why  the  investigation 
bad  not  been  taken  up  sooner  was,  that 
her  nuijesty  did  not  return  from  the  long 
\oyi^  till  shortly  before  that  time,  and 
it  was  not  till  late  that  year  that  ministers 
wei«  made  aoquainted  with  the.  whole 
tklient  of  the  charges  relative  to  her  con- 
Aaet  during  that  voyage ;  but  then  they 
Mt  the  tine  come  wheathcy  must  take 


some  steps.  He  did  not  know  whetlier  any 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  meant  to  bring 
this  question  regularly  before  the  House 
or  not ;  but  if  any  inquiry  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  prying 
whether  any  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
government  had  acted  contrary  to  their 
instructions^if  it  was  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  the  country  had,  by  this  commis- 
sion, been  involved  in  unnecessary  ex- 
pense— if  the  House  were  to  go  into  a 
fishing  inquiry  of  this  nature,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  give  every  information 
tliat  could  be  reouired.  At  present  he 
iihould  only  say,  that  the  commission  had 
been  instituted  on  the  report  of  a  legal 
adviser  of  the  Crown  of  high  character, 
who  had  said,  that  if  called  upon  to  wind 
up  the  charges,  aiid  give  an  opinion  on 
them,  that  opinion  must  be  against  the  party 
accused.  That  person,  at  the  same  time, 
.thought  that  such  a  proceeding  should  be 
founded  on  evidence  that  could  not  be 
impeached,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  previously  inquired  into.  It  ought  to 
be  recollected,  in  discussing  the  conduct 
of  this  commission,  that  a  great  body  of 
evidence  had  been  examined  by  it  which 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  his  recollection  was  correet» 
only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  witne^ 
ses  had  been  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
other  House,  while  the  number  of  those 
examined  at  Milan  amounted  to  eighty* 
It  was  also  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  gentle* 
men  opposite,  that  only  discaided  ser- 
vants off  her  majesty  had  been  applied  to 
for  evidence,  for  more  than  one-balf  of  the 
persons  examined  were  neither  in  her  ser* 
vice,  nor  were  individuals  of  that  class.  If 
the  gentlemen  opposite  were  to  call  before 
them  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Powell,  who  had 
conducted  the  evidence,  and  were  to  ex* 
amine  them  as  to  the  injunctions  under 
which  they  took  the  various  depositiona 
and  examinations,  they  would  find  that 
no  precautions  had  been  omitted  which  the 
spirit  of  justice  could  dictate.  With  the 
exception  of  one  individual  from  Trieste, 
who  had  not  been  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  justice  for  perjury,  notwithstanding 
the  determination  expressed  by  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  to  that  effibct;  with  that 
exception,  where  was  the  cause  for  de« 
preciating  al  I  this  body  of  evidence  ?  He 
trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  the 
hon.  officer,  that  the  causes  which  bad 
led  to  the  iastitution  of  the  Milan  oommia- 
sion,  and  the  principles  on  wlucb  it  bad 
been  conducted,  were  such  as  6illy  justifi- 
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ed  the  conduct  of  his  m»je«ty*8  miniMers. 
Oh,  but  the  gentlemen  opposite  would 
have  had  none  but  witnes>es  of  a  high 
rank  to  prove  guilt  against  her  uiiijehty» 
as  if  the  crimes  which  had  been  charged 
agttinst  her  would  have  been  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  general  society  which 
ahe  frequented.     But  even  of  those  hi^h 
persons  who  had  friends  connected   with 
her  mnjesty,   many  had  expresstd  thtir 
conviction  of  the  belief  of  an  impropriety 
•on  her  part.     Why  eUe  had  the   earl  of 
Guilford  recommended  to   his  sister  to 
quit  her  royal  highuess*s  service  ?      Why 
else  had  Mr.  Keppel   Craven  taken  the 
liberty  of  admonishing  his  royal  mistress? 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  aftcct  to  taunt 
these  observations,  but  he  put  it  to  them 
upon  their  honours,  to  declare,  whether 
their  feelings  would  not  ha\*e  been  similar 
to  those  of  the  noble  earl  from  the  reports 
which  their  own  friends,  ,upon  their  re- 
turn from  the  continent,   had  conveyed 
to  them  ?     From  the  observations  of  the 
gallant    general    and  of    the     learned 
gentleman    upon    a     preceding    night, 
it  could   be  collected  what  the  nature 
of  the  defence    was    which    had    been 
conteodplated  by  the  learned  advocate  for 
her  majesty.    Tf  the  bill  had   passed   the 
House  of  Lords,  the  grand  master  of  the 
order  of   St.  Caroline,    who    had  been 
brought  for  that  purpose  to  Paris,  would 
have  oeen  produced  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of   Commons,    there  to  declare, 
upon  his  hononr,  what  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  upon  his  oath  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers !      And   the   House 
would  then  tiave  had  before  it  the  bishop 
of  Pesaro,  and  the  cardinal  God  knows 
who.  Dr.  Tamasia,  and  many  more  of  the 
savtms  of  Italy,  to  speak  to  the  purity 
of  the  Queen^s  character.     But  why,  he 
asked,  had  not  those  persons  who  were  at 
pre>etit  in  England  been  called  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

The  noble  lord  then  .  proceeded  to 
deprecate  the  course  pursued  by  her  'ma- 
jesty in  the  message  which  she  had  sent 
down  to  that  Houne,  and  also  the  conduct 
of  those  gentlemen  who  seemed  resolved 
ta  support  her  in  her  determination. 
Whatever  embarrassments  might  arise 
from  such  a  course,  he  hesitated  not  to 
say  that  he  would  not  swerve  from  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  It.  was  not 
from  the  prophecies  of  the,  gentlemen, 
opposite,  of  which  they  had  never  been 
sparing — ^for  birds  of  evil  omen  had  never 
ceased  to  hover  over  the  cQuntry  in  times 
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<^f  danger  or  difficulty — it  wus  not   from 
those  prophecies  that  he  would  take  his 
tone.     If  ministers   had  ever   bfen  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  those  boding  predictions 
the  country  would  now  have   been   pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  usurper  of  the 
world.     Personally,  he  would  assert  that 
he  was  as  incapable  of  beitig  'actuated  by 
base  motives  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.     His  means  and   his  cha- 
racter were  qoiteus  independent  astheirs; 
and  if  he  were  now  to  quit  the  i»tation  he 
occupied,   he  should  think  that  he  might 
fairly  say  that  his  ambition  had  been  gra- 
tilied  to  the  full  extent  of  his  hopes  and 
wishes.     He  could  not,  however,  consent, 
while    he  tilled   his  present  station,  to 
enter  the  closet  of  his  sovereign,  and,  bva 
sacrifice  of  all  regard  to  morality,  advise 
him  to  restore  her  majesty's  name  to  the 
prayers  of  his  subjects,  as  his  *'  gracious 
Queen  Caroline,"    whose  innocence  had 
been  unequivocally  established  to  his  com^ 
plete   satisfaction    [Hear,   hearl} — After 
charging  sic  J.  Macicintosh   with  having 
made  a  meretricious  appeal  to  the  bad 
passions  of  factions  in  all   parts    of  the 
world,  the  noble  lord  noticed  the  efforts 
made  in  this  country  to  rouse  the  po- 
pular sentiments  on  this  subject,   con- 
tending   that    the    petitions    so    much 
talked    of  were  not    a  tithe  of   those 
which  the  veteran  major  (Cartwright)  a 
year  or  two  ago,    had  manufactured  and 
circulated  in  favour  of  parliamentary  re- 
form and  universal  suffrage.    He  was  not 
to  be  veteraned  or  dragooned  by  petitions, 
and  for  the  safety   of  the  realm  he  had 
long  made  up  his  mind  to  give  a  deter- 
mined r(*sistance  to  efforts  of  such  a  de- 
scription, and  for  such  a  purpose.    He' did 
not  contend  that  hon.  gentlemen  on  tlie 
other  side  did  not  revere  our  constitution, 
though  they  differed  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  preserved  ;  but  he 
must  say  of  them,  that  they   had  shown 
themselves  for  a  series  of  years  governed 
by  party  spirit.     In  the  midst  of  foreign 
war,  domestic  rebellion,  or  open  mutiny 
in  our  fleet,  they  had  acted  with  a  desire 
to  augment  instead  of  diminishing  the 
difficulties  of  government ;  their  purpose 
being  to  produce  a  change  of  minidtem* 
and  get  themselves  into  power  at  any  des- 
perate hazard,  to  the  Crown  and  istate. 
He  vras  willing  to  leave  the  present  que*, 
tion  to  the  calrar  good  sense  of   the  peo-i 
pie  of  England*  notwithstanding  all  the 
efibrts  of   the    Radicals,    aided  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite^  to  mislead  and  kn^ 
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flame.     He  was  not  afraid  as  to  the  ul- 
timate decision  of  the  oat  ion.     It  would 
be  prepared  to  do  its  sovereign  that   jus- 
tice which  he  richly  merited ;  and   wnat- 
ever  clouds  might  have  hung  over  the 
dawn  of  his  reign,  as  over  that  of  his  il- 
lustrious parent,  he  was  confident  that 
he  would  soon  be  greeted  by  the  full  tide 
.of.  affectionate  gratitude,  and  hailed  as  a 
monarch  whose  only  object  had  been  to 
.preserve  the  liberties  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people. 
Mr.  nrougham  requested  the  favoura- 
ble attention  of  the  house,  not  so  much 
.because  he  was  in  some  degree  personally 
concerned  in  what  had  passed,  as  because 
he  had  still  to  discharge  the  remainder  of 
an  anxious  duty  to  her  Majesty,  rendered 
infinitely  more  painful  and  burdensome 
.by  the  tone  and  matter  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord.     It  was  mighty  well  for 
the  hon.  member  for    Corfe-castle    to 
assert,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when 
he  might  offer  his  promised  explanation ; 
and  it  was  very  easy  for  the  commissioner 
'  of  woods  and  forests  to  repeat  the  taunt, 
and  to  allege  as  a  reason  for  compliance 
the  conclusion  of  all  inquiries  regarding 
.the  Queen.      He  would  appeal  to  the 
House,  after  what  had  occurred,  whether 
.there  was  any  appearance  that  those  in- 
<^uirieshad  terminated.     Had  all  inten- 
tion further  to  molest  the  Queen  been 
.finally  and  completely  abandoned  ?    Did 
the  speeches  within  the  last  few  days, 
.even  the  most  moderate  and  guarded  of 
them,  give  any   such  indication  ?     The 
.  attorney-general,  to  excuse  himself,  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  re-assert  what  he 
had  asserted  elsewhere.    The  member  for 
Surrey,  backed  by  the  member  for  Som- 
.ersetj  and  supported  by  a  noble  but  vo- 
luntary witness,  the  member  for  West- 
.morland,  had  even  introduced   charges 
unheard-of  until  long  after  the  acquittal 
of  her  majesty,  and  had  accused  her,  not 
onlv   of   maintainine;  a  correspondence 
.  witn  Bergami,  but  or  transmitting  to  him 
large  sums  of  the  public  money  to  sup- 
port him  in  a  guiltv  splendor.   If  he  had 
shut  his  ears  to  all  matters  of  mere  ru- 
.jmour,  and  his  eyes  to  the  statement  of 
.the  motive  assigned  by  the  member  for 
Liverpool  for  quitting  office,  namely,  his 
..reluctanoe  to  become  a  prosecutor  of  his 
.Ciueeh— if  he  had  refused  to  look  at  the 
.aystematic  attempts  to  malign  and  de- 
r|ame  bar  majesty,  not  oply  in  that  part  of 
ihe  public  press  known  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
VOL.  IV. 
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Crown,  but  also  in  that  odious,  disgust- 
ing, and  detestable  portion  of  h  which 
pretended   to  ^ve  to  the   vaguest  and 
vilest  slanders  the  authenticity  of  place, 
time,  and  circumstance,  which  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  frank  and  generous  nation 
in  which  it  was  promulgated,  a  stigma 
upon  the  freedom  of  open  discussion,  and 
a  source  of  misery  and  dissension  in  do- 
mestic life;  he  still  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  there  was  even  a  probability 
that   further    proceedings    against    the 
Queen    were  abandoned.       God  forbid 
that  he  should  accuse  ministers,  or  even 
their    most    suspicious    underlings,    of 
giving    encouragement    to    the    public 
nuisance  to  which  he  had  just  referred; 
but  whoever  might  be  its  authors,  it  evi- 
dently showed  an  anxiety  to  keep  alive 
calumnious  topics  of  heat  and  agitation, 
and,    with  other  proofs,  convinced  him 
that  though    the  noble  lord  had  relin- 
quished all  design  of  further  prosecution, 
the  intention  still  existed  in  sotue  un- 
known and   irresponsible  quarter    [No, 
no!  Hear,  hear  !].     Who  could  say,  that 
some  Hanoverian  advisers  might  not  be 
about  the  court  hatching  a  new  case  more 
perfect  than  that  just  defeated  and  ex- 
posed ?     Who  could  say,  that  they  would 
not  lay  a  body  of  evidence  before  soine 
chancellor  of  some  duchy,   who  in  his 
turn  might  submit  it  to  a  set  of  ministers 
who,  rather  than  abandon  their  places* 
would  drag  the  reluctant  and  unoffended 
country  through  a  second  disgusting  and 
demoralizing  inquiry  ?    He  might  safely 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  case  against  the 
Queen  was  not  yet  closed;   but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  prepared  to  follow  the 
noble  lord  through  the  various  parts  of 
his  speech,  recurring  to  what  had  heex\ 
stated  in  the  last  session  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  defence  of  the  Queen  would 
be  rested. 

The  noble  lord  had  stated,  and  justly 
stated,  that  a  proppsition  was  made,  upon 
the  part  of  her  majesty,  in  the  year  1819; 
but  he  (Mr.  B.)  distinctly  stated,  in  ex- 
press words,  that  that  proposition  was 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  her  ma- 
jesty, and  that  it  was  in  terms  at  least  the 
same  which  was  afterwards  offered  by  his 
majesty  to  her.  One  remarkable  feature, 
however,  was  not  only  omitted,  but  the 
direct  contrary  was  inserted,  in  a  subse- 
quent offer  made  to  her  majesty,  then 
princess  of  Wales,  who  was  to  have  beeq 
allowed  to  have  taken  her  royal  title,  '  it 
wa$  in  that  offer  declared  and  stated  to  be 
2K 
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the  title  of  Duchew  of  CorowalL  This 
was  that  title  of  the  peerage  by  which,  id 
fact,  her  roval  highness  was  then  recog- 
nised in  the  peerage  of  this  country. 
Another  circumstance  that  seemed  wholly 
to  have  escaped  the  noble  lord's  recollec* 
tion  was,  that  at  the  time  the  Queen  was 
princess  of  Wales  the  late  king  was  alive 
and  in  perfect  health :  no  suspicion,  at  that 
time,  existed  of  his  death,  and  the  con- 
sequent demise  of  the  crown.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1819,  this  proposition 
was  made,  he  could  not  too  often  or  too 
expressly  repeat,  without  the  knowledge 
of  that  illustrious  person  herself.  It  was 
made,  such  an  event  as  the  demise  of  the 
crown  not  being  then  contemplated ;  and 
it  was  surely  a  very  distinct  thing,  as  it 
regarded  an  individual  in  her  then  situa- 
tion,  and  a  person  upon  the  point  of 
taking  upon  nerself  that  exalted  rank  to 
which  she  would  in  that  event  become 
entitled.  He  begged  to  state  once  again, 
that  it  made  exactly  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  between  a  person's  covenanting 
not  to  take  up  a  future  and  contingent 
dignity,  and  a  person's  being  already  in 
the  actual  possession  of  it :  in  the  latter 
case,  she  was  required  to  step  down  from 
it,  to  give  up  all  claim  to  its  honours,  to 
abandon  the  throne  itself,  to  part  with  all 
her  rights  and  privileges;  tliis  circum- 
stance must  necessarily  affect  an  arrange- 
ment, which  was  to  be  made,  not  with  a 
person  expectant  only  of  a  right,  but, 
possessing  one  which  she  could  not  give 
tip. 

He  must  here  remind  the  noble  lord  of 
another  circumstance  which  he  could 
hardly,  however,  have  forgotten — he  meant 
the  delay,  upon  the  noble  lord's  part,  be- 
tween the  months  of  June  1819  and  Fe^ 
bruary  1820,  a  term  of  nearly  eight 
months,  before  any  thing  was  done  re- 
specting that  proposition.  The  hod.  and 
learned  gentleman  here  declared,  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  asking  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  gain 
the  Queen's  consent  to  a  proposition 
which  set  out  with  declaring  that  it  was 
made  without  her  majesty's  knowledge, 
could  have  expected  but  one  answer  to 
such  a  request  What,  then,  was  the 
nature  of  the  offer?  It  was  only  a  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  legal 
adviser,  that  if  such  a  proposition  should 
be  made  to  her  on  the  part  of  his  majes- 
ty's government,  he  would  advise  ner 
to  adopt  a  course  of  which  that  should 
be  the  basis.  If  there  had  been  all  that 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  and 


his  colleagues,   of  which  he  spoke,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  their  going  int6 
such  an  inquiry  (although  no  necessity 
had  been  made  out)  why  did  all  this  delay 
arise?    But,   said  the  noble  lord,  whut 
difference  could  this  make?   He  would 
tell  the  noble  lord ;  it  was  just  that  thing 
which  made  it  impossible  that  the  offer 
could  be  accepted.    There  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  situa- 
tion   in  which  her  majesty  must  have 
stood  in  June  had  the  proposition  suc- 
ceeded,  and  that  in  which  she  did  stand 
in  February  when  it  could  not  by  possi- 
bility   succeed.      Whether   that  or  any 
other  proposition  had  been  made  upon 
the  part  of  ministers,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably his  (Mr.  B.'s)  duty  to  have  con- 
veyed it  to  her  majesty.    But  the  noble 
lord  said,   why  did  so  much  dela^  take 
place  in  his  going  over  to  the  continent  ? 
and    as    many    foolish   stories  had   got 
abroad  upon  the  subject,  it  was  perhaps 
necessary  that  he  should  explicitly  an- 
swer that  question.     It  had  been  also 
asked,    why  he  had,  from  the  15th  of 
April,  kept  in  his  pocket  the  proposition 
he  was  charged  to  deliver?    Why,    it 
was  intended  not  that  he  should  send  over 
that  proposition  to  her  majesty;   it  was 
only  meant,   that  when    he  saw  her  he 
'should  deliver  it  to  her.     But  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe-castle  talked  of  a  delay 
of  weeks  and  months,  and  that  night  the 
noble  lord  was  urgent  to  know  the  reasons 
why  that  delay  had  occurred.    Now,  he 
never,  for  one  moment,  concealed  from 
lord  Liverpool,  the  impossibility  of  his  go- 
ing to  such  a  distance  as  Geneva.  Re  md 
never  given  the  noble  earl  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  con  Id  be  ab- 
sent from  his  place  in  that  House,  for 
more  than  ^x  or  seven  days  at  the  utmost* 
If,  then,  it  was  so  especially  necessai^ 
that  this  proposition  mnst  be  tb&de  to  the 
Queen  at  Geneva,  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  he  should  like  to  know  wby 
lord  Liverpool  did  not  select  some  otli^r 
channel,  which  might  havesavM  tfaethDe, 
and,  what  the  noble  lord  epposite  seeitted 
Ito  think  of  greater  conseqnetice,  have 
saved  the  distance.    It  was  known  to  be 
absolutely  impossible  that  he  cotifd  nn- 
dertake  such  a  journey ;  bnt,  in  poiftt  of 
fbct,  all  this  argument  about  tre  nego- 
tiation was  only  one  other  additional  spe- 
cimen of  that  address  which  they  were 
not  unfrequently  called  npon  to  admii^e 
in  the  noble  lord  opposite,  which  was,  that 
when  he  found  a  question  pressing  npa<^ 
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hliti,  be  was  accastomed  to  tarn  about 
and  change  his  ground  altogether.  So 
ihat  the  questions  put  to  his  lordship  be- 
ing-^Who  made  you  proceed  against  the 
Queen  at  all  ?  Who  thought  it  necessarj 
to  send  down  green  bags  to  parliament  ? 
Whp  instituted  the  Milan  commission, 
and  invested  it  with  its  extraordinary 
powers  ?  The  noble  lord  had  abandoned 
these,  and  cbo^  this  other  question  for 
the  subject  in  debate,  thinking  it  much 
inore  easy  to  be  argued — namely.  Ought 
^he  Queen  to  have  come  to  this  country, 
pr  not  ?  Now,  be  took  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, that  this  roi^ht  have  been  a  question 
between  her  majesty  and  her  legal  ad- 
visers; as,  in  fact,  it  was  a  question  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  better  she  should  come 
to  St*0mer*6  than  that  she  should  reside  at 
Geneva  :  ahe  did  not  know  at  that  time  of 
^e  negotiation ;  but,  it  might  well  be  a 
question,  whether  St.0mer*8  was  not  more 
proper  than  a  more  distant  place  for  the 
purposes  of  negotiation :  it  might  not, 
indeed,  suit  the  purpose  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  the  Qu^en  should  have  come  to  this 
country ;  but,  if  she  were  only  to  look  to 
ber  mere  interest,  it  might  be  the  best 
thing  she  could  do,  rather  to  approach 
jSngland  than  tp  remain  at  a  distance  from 
it.  This,  however,  was  only  put  hypo- 
tbctically;  fo)r  undoubtedly  the  fact  was, 
that  the  Queen  had  no  intention  of  nego- 
tiating— no  terms  were  suggested  to  her, 
leither  through  the  propositions  offered  by 
himoelf,  or  by  lord  Hutchinson,  or  by 
any  other  person  whatever,  but  those 
which  she  obtained,  or  rather  ought  to 
have  obtained,  by  the  conduct  she 
Wd  finally  pursued*  It  seemed  now  ab- 
solutely jnanifest,  that  no  terms  which 
could  have  beqn  offered  to  her  would  have 
.bad  the  slightest  effect  in  deterring  her 
firom  returpmg  to  this  country. 

He  trusted,  that  the  House  would  give 
him  credit  for  the  perfect  sincerity  in 
which  he  made  the  declaration,  that  he 
felt  bin^self,  through  the  whole  course  of 
these  trapsactions,  not  only  authorized, 
but  called  upon,  to  take  the  steps  he  had 
done,  from  a  negard,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  iCAse  of  the  Queen,  and  in  tne  next 
place,  from  a  regard  to  what  be  considered 
ler  iqaiesty^s  best  interests.  His  belief 
certainly  was,  at  that  time,  that  the  inter- 
^ests  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  country, 
^^ually  required  that  this  investij^tion 
,shpula  not  go  on :  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  aaying,  tl^t  he  did  then  conceive,  not 
ttiat  »be^d^ii|y  tbipg  to  dfead  from  t)ie 
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severest  scrutiny  into  all  parts  of  her  con- 
duct (for  the  conduct  of  innocencedreaded 
no  scrutiny),  but  that  she  was  placed  in 
a  situation  from  which  the  purest  charac- 
ter might,  he  would  not  say  shrink,  for 
innocence  defied  its  adversaries,  but  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  all  those  dangers 
that  a  person  can  be  threatened  with,  who 
had  resided  in  a  country  where,  for  six 
years,  her  life  and  her  honour  had  been 
equally  the  objects  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
where  witnesses  could  be  bought  ibi  mo« 
ney  to  rake  up,  from  every  corner  of  Italy, 
every  scandal  that  could  be  invented,  or 
idle  tale  that  malice  and  detraction  could 
frame.  His  belief  was  also  this — that  there 
were  certain  cases  which,  from  the  mere 
odious  nature  of  the  charges  that  were  to 
be  adduced,  and  the  abominable  details 
of  the  accusation,  would  induce  a  person 
to  pause  before  he  ran  into  a  trial,  when, 
by  an  honourable  arrangement,  he  might 
obtun  all  that  his  character  requii'ed  the 
other  party  to  concede.     He  did  feel,  that 
if,  by  an  honourable  arrangement,   her 
majesty  could  obtain  those  terms  which 
were  consonant  with  her  own  honour  (and 
others,  no  person  could  have  dared  to  re- 
commend her),  and  if  such  terms  were 
called  for  by  the  inquiry,  and  should  be 
satisfactory  to  herself;  and,  finally,  would 
have  obviated  all  idea  of  this  investiga* 
tion,  her  majesty  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  availing  herself  of  them.     He  did 
not  fear  being  accused  of  any  lack  of  zeal 
in  her  majesty's  service :  both  before  and 
since  that  period  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  his  conduct  had  been 
honoured  by  the  approval  of  her  majesty. 
Although,  from  the  first  moment  of  see- 
ing her,  he  at  once  saw  thnt  the  effect  of 
the  negotiation  was  at  an  end  ;  yet,  after 
that  first  rejection  of  the  terms,  he  con- 
tinued, subsequently  to  her  arrival  in  this 
country,  to  recommend,  and  even  to  sor 
licit,  again  and  again,  the  renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations which  might  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  this  investigation.     It  had, 
however,  been  gone  into ;    and,  though 
her   majesty  had   withstood  its  terrors, 
though  she  had  come  through  it  with  that 
which  nothing  but  the  grossest  injustice 
could  refuse  to  her«-an  absolute  acquit- 
tal ;  yet  it  had  been  entirely  owing  to  her 
majesty's  own  consciousness  that  nothing 
whatever  of  guilt  could  be  laid  .to  her 
,  that  she  had  refused  to  listen  to 
B  whatever.    [Loud  cheers.] 
n.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
to  refute  the  suppositionj  that 
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her  majesty  had  acted  by  any  other  ad- 
vice than  that  of  her  legal  advisers.    No 
man  who  possessed  common  sense,  even 
iu  the  conduct  of  his  own  affairs,  could 
have  thought  of  venturing  to  advise  her  in 
A  matter  of  such  importance.     It  could 
only  be  known  to  her  majesty  herself,  whe- 
ther those  charges  were  just  or  otherwise. 
Her  own  conscience  told  her,  that  she  was 
innocent  of  those  acts  which  had  been 
falsely  imputed  to  her,  in  charges  which 
had  been,  as  they  were  now  told,  finally 
abandoned.  "  I  have  stated  thus  much,*' 
continued  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, **  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Queen. 
It  is  fit  I  should  now  discharge  what  I 
call  a  debt  of  justice  to  her.     I  know  it 
has.  been  invidiously   and  malevolently 
asserted,  and  most  industriously  circu- 
lated, for  purposes  which  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  man,  that  my  expressed 
opinions  of  her  majesty's  conduct  are  not 
the  same  in  fact  with  my  own  consci- 
entious conviction.     It  is  necessary.  Sir, 
for  me,  with  that  seriousness  and  since- 
rity which  it  may  be  permitted  to  a  man 
upon  the  most  solemn  occasions  to  ex- 
press, to  assert — which  I  do  now  assert 
m  the  face  of  this  House — that  if,   in- 
stead of  an  advocate,  I  had  been  sitting 
as  a  judge,   at  another  tribunal,  I  should 
have  been  found  among  the  number  of 
those  who,  laying  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,    conscientiously   pronounced  her 
majesty  *  Not  guilty.'    For  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  I  desire  to  tender  every 
pledge  that  may  be  most  valued  and 
most  sacred.    I  wish  to  make  it  in  every 
form  which  may  be  deemed  most  solemn 
and  most  binding ;  and  if  I  believe  it  not, 
AS  I  now  advance  it,  I  here  imprecate  on 
myself  every  curse  which  is  most  horrid 
and  most  penal."     [It  would  be  difficult 
to    describe  the  earnest  emphasis  with 
which  this  asseveration  was  delivered,  the 
deep  interest  with  which  it  was  listened 
to,    and    the    enthusiastic   and  general 
cheering  by  which  it  was  greeted.]     It 
was  no  ordinary  occasion  that  compelled 
an  advocate  to  travel  so  far  out  of  his 
usual  tract ;    but  he  felt  that,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  been  treated  not 
as  the  advocate  of  her  majesty ;  but  he 
had  been  made  a  witness  against  her  ma- 
jesty.   That  opinion  of  her  majesty's  in- 
nocence he  was  known  to  have  uniformly 
entertained,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  proceedings— an 
opinion  which  was  not  better  known  to 
fai»;.  private  friends  than  it  was  published 


to  the  world.  That  opinion  did  not  ori- 
ginate in,  but  had  been  confirmed  1)y,' 
the  proceedings  themselves;  and  in  the 
strength  with  which  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained it,  he  repeated,  that  had  he,  on  a 
late  occasion,  been  taken  from  the  bar 
and  made  a  judge,  he  should  h&ve 
joined  in  a  conscientious  verdict  of  "  Not 
guilty." 

He  begged  to  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  few  moments  with  respect 
to  the  noble  lord's  statements  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Milan 
commission.  They  had  their  origin  scon 
after  the  death  of  the  late  princess  Char- 
lotte ;  for  What  reason  the  noble  lord  had 
given  them  a  different  date  might  here- 
after appear.  This  was  what  had  been 
openly  asserted,  and  the  noble  lord's  ex- 
planation was  a  denial  of  the  fact.  The 
noble  lord  said  they  did  not  begin  till 
March ;  but  that  they  began  immeaiately 
after  the  return  of  her  majesty  from  what 
was  called  the  long  voyage,  was  admitted 
by  the  noble  lord  himself.  He  had, 
therefore,  identified  the  period  of  the  Milan 
commission,  and  that  of  the  long;  voyage. 
Now,  it  was  in  September,  1816,  that 
her  majesty  returned  from  the  long  voy- 
age; and  the  remainder  of  181d,  the 
whole  of  1817,  and  part  of  1818,  elapsed 
before  the  appointment  of  the  Milan 
commission.  Here,  then,  there  was  at 
once  an  end  to  that  connexion  so  assidi- 
ously  endeavoured  by  the  noble  lord  to 
be  established  between  the  Milan  com- 
mission and  her  majesty's  return ;  but 
there  came  between  tne  period  of  that  re- 
turn— ^aud  the  institution  of  the  com- 
mission in  1818,  a  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing event,  the  death  of  the  princess 
Charlotte.  This  event  was  placed  nearer 
to  the  date  of  the  commission  than  the 
return  of  the  Queen,  by  a  period  of 
very  nearly  fourteen  months;  and  so 
much  for  this  point;  from  which  the 
House  would  infer  what  was  the  true 
origin  of  the  Milan  commission,  what- 
ever notion  the  noble  lord  had  thought 
proper  to  adopt  of  it. 

He  did  not  wish  to  go  at  length  into 
the  details  at  this  hour,  and  in  fact  the 
important,  the  most  material,  question 
which  was  now  before  the  House  was, 
whether  any  measure  should  at  all  have 
been  introduced  against  her  majesty  ? 
But  to  proceed  with  his  argument.  ThiJs 
conduct  of  her  majesty  was  alleged  to 
have  been  carried  on,  not  in  private,  but' 
in  public*    The  place  was  in  Nvples,  not 
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in  ordinary  places ;  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered Chat  it  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  various  public  places,  it 
was  astonishing  that  it  should  not  have 
been  observed  by  any  witnesses  above  the 
character  of  those  whom  the  noble  lord 
had  described.  If  any  indecency  were 
committed  by  her  majesty  at  a  public 
masquerade— if  she  were  ffuilty  of  any 
indecorum  at  a  theatre — ^if  she  committed 
any  impropriety  at  a  ball,  it  could  not  be 
said  to  be  done  in  a  corner ;  it  was  not 
done  before  a  set  of  low  servants,  such 
as  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned^  and 
who  were  produced  on  the  trial ;  it  was 
done,  he  had  almost  said,  in  the  face  of 
day ;  but  though  he  could  not  strictly 
say  so,  because  those  balls  were  held  at 
night,  yet  he  would  say  that  her  con- 
duct must  have  been  open  to  the  obser- 
vation of  persons  of  the  highest  rank— • 
before  the  royal  court  of  Naples.  Mow, 
be  would  aslc — he  would  not  dwell  upon 
the  improbability  of  any  impropriety  hav- 
ing taken  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  that  had  been  already  argued 
several  times— but  he  would  ask,  would 
it  not  strike  the  mind  of  any  man  who 
was  not  disposed  to  be  only  of  one  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  that  if  the  story  told 
by  those  servants  of  this  impropriety 
were  true,  it  might  have  been  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  some  one  of  those 
respectable  individuals  who  must  also 
have  witnessed  some  part  of  the  alleged 
misconduct  ?  If  they  had  been  called, 
and  had  given  evidence  corroborative  of 
that  of  the  servants,  then  indeed  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  the  believing 
it ;  but  if  all  of  those  who  were  applied 
to  had  flatly  discredited  every  such  ac- 
count, could  it  be  said,  that  there  was 
a  shadow  of  ground  for  believing  the 
whole  ?  Or  if  there  had  been  no  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors  for 
the  testimony  of  any  such  respectable 
individuals,  must  not  the  inference  be 
this,  and  tins  only,  that  no  pains  what- 
ever had  been  taken  by  them  to  inform 
themselves  whether  there  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  them  to  have  gone  upon? 
This,  then,  was  what  he  charged  upon 
ministers,  that  in  all  and  every  staee  of 
this  most  unfortunate  proceeding,  ?rom 
the  sending  out  of  the  Milan  couunission 
down  to  the  latest  act  in  it,  they  had  not 
taken  any  of  those  ordinary  pains,  or 
made  any  of  those  ordinary  exertions, 
which  would  have  been  necessary  on  the 
most  common  occasion^  where  the  object 


of  the  parties  was^  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  the  information  which 
they  had  got. 

The  same  objection  applied  to  their 
conduct  in  the  secret  committee.  They 
had  called  so  many  witnesses,  and  they 
said  that  they  might  have  called  others  ; 
but  he  asked,  why  had  they  not  called 
Dr.  Holland,  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  Falconet,  and  several  other  most  re- 
spectable individuals,  whose  situation  had 
given  them  such  opportunities  as  must 
have  rendered  their  testimony  of  great 
importance?  Why  had  they  not  produced 
any  of  these  persons  to  corroborate  some 
of  the  servants,  as  they  might  have  done, 
if  the  story  told  by  those  servants  were 
true  ?  But  it  might  perhaps  he  said  to 
the  friends  of  the  Queen,  **  Why  did  voa 
not  call  thofe  witnesses,  seeing  that  they 
were  open  to  you  ?"  He  would  answer, 
**  We  did  call  them ;  and  it  was  because 
we  did  call  them,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  if  you  had  called  them 
before,  they  would  have  completely  de- 
feated the  story  which  your  servants,  and 
others  of  that  description,  had  got  up.** 
This  omission  of  calling  all  the  witnesses, 
whose  evidence  would  have  put  the  coun-« 
try^  in  possession  of  the  truth,  was  a 
stigma  on  the  case,  which-  no  majority, 
however  numerous,  would  destroy.  It 
was  a  stigma  on  these  proceedings,  which, 
if,  to  use  the  words  of  the  master  of  the 
Mint  they  (the  Opposition)  were  to  be 
beaten  to  pieces,  would  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  country.  They  had,  as  was  said, 
been  beaten  on  one  side  the  other 
evening,  and  they  were  now  to  get  the 
knock  on  the  other  side  to-night,  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  them ;  but  out  of 
their  ruin  would  arise  what  would  prove 
the  disgrace  of  those  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  on  atid  sanction- 
ing this  violation  of  justice.  He  said, 
out  of  their  ruins,  and  after  the  paeans 
which  were  rung  in  anticipation  of  triumph 
had  subsided,  and  were  heard  no  more, 
would  arise  what  would  remain  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  the  parlianient  which  had  sup- 
ported such  measures— measures  which, 
ne  maintained,  were  scandalous  to  par- 
liament. It  would  never  be  forgotten, 
that  ministers,  having  it  in  their  power  to 
produce  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  had  neglected  those  means — had 
chosen  to  bring  in  this  bill,  when,  by 
sendine  for  one  or  two  witnesses,  who 
were,  hie  might  sa^,  living  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood^ ttiey'  might  have  prevented  al( 
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iIm  iB|iitlice  and  iofiuny  which  bad  fol- 
lowed. The  hoo.  and  learned  gentleviaii 
followed  up  hU  reasoning  on  thia  p^rt  of 
the  qacsfion  in  a  moiit  impressive  and 
aloqaent  manner.  Advening  to  the 
Milan  oommissiony  which  the  noble  lord 
bad  described  as  having  been  employed 
in  a  ngoroHs  investigatioii  to  vindicate 
tha  character  of  the  Queen,  he  observed, 
that  the  Hoose  would  not  know  what  was 
the  description  of  the  witnesses  out  of 
the  eighty  whom  they  had  rejected*  The 
House  might,  however,  jttd^e  of  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  sending  any  thing  vtry 
low  or  mean  when  they  sent  out  Restelli ; 
of  their  wish  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
was  filthy  when  they  sent  the  pimp 
Cuchi ;  of  their  determination  to  t^vfnd 
aendinff  any  one  who  was  infamous  and 
degracwd  when  they  sent  Blajoochiy  Sacchi, 
and  that  pattern  for  all  modest  diamber^ 
maids,  MiiulemoiseUe  De  Mont.  In  con* 
cluAon,  he  said,  that  every  act  of  his,  in 
the  course  of  this  proceeding,  had  been 
governed  solely  by  nis  duty  to  his  Queen, 
and  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his 
country.    {Loud  and  repeated  cheers.] 

The  question  being  put,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes,  178;  Noes,  921:  Majo« 
ritv  against  the  motion,  146.— -Adjourned 
at  half-after  six  in  the  morning. 

List  of  the  Majority — and  also 
of  the  Minority. 

Majority. 


Adand,  m  Thomas 
A*Court,£.H. 
Alexander,  J. 
Alexander,  J.  D. 
Ancram,  lord 
Apsley,  lord 
Aihuthnot,  rt  hon.€« 
Ashuist,  W. 
Astley,  J.  D. 
Balfour,  John 
Bankes,  Henzy 
BanlEes  George 
Barne,  M. 
Bastard,  captain 
Bathurst,  rt  hon.  B. 
Bathunt,  hon.  S. 
Beckett,  right  hon.  J. 
Bectivc^  ean  of 
Bentinek,  lord  F. 
Beresfoid,  lord  G. 
Beresford,  sir  John 
Blair,  J.  H, 
Blair,  J. 
Blake,  Robert 
Boswdl,  A. 
Bradshaw,  R.  H. 
Biydges,  alderman 


Broadhead,  T.  H. 
Browne,  rt  hon.  I>» 
Browne,  J. 
Browne,  P. 
Brownlow,  C. 
Bnidenell,  k>rd 
Bruce,  Rbbert 
Burgh,  sir  Ulysses 
Bunell,  Sir  C. 
Bunpell,  Walter 
Buxton,  J.  J. 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F^ 
Calvert,  John 
Cartwright,  R. 
Castlereagh,  lord 
Cawtiiome,  J.  F* 
Cedl,  brd  T. 
Chaplin,  C. 
Cbeeme,  £•  M« 
Chetwynd,  G. 
Chichester,  Ak 
Cheny,  G,  H« 
ChUde,  W.  L. 
Chofandey,  &M» 
Clerk,  8]r.  6. 
CSive,  lord 
CMve,  Henry 
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,  Cockerell,  air  C* 
Cocks,  hon,  J.  S. 
Cocks,  hon.  John 
Cole,  sir  Chr. 
Colthurst,  sb  W. 
CoOett,  £.  J. 
Coi^revef  nr  W. 
Cooper,  R.  P. 
Cofucy,  aur  John 
CoH>ett,F. 
Courtenay,  T.  P. 
Courtenay,  W. 
Cranboume,  lord 
Crawley,  Samuel 
Cripps,  J. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Crosby,  J. 
Cuff,  J. 
Cummhig,  G. 
Cvrtls,  Sir  William 
Curteis,  J.  H. 
Curzon,  hon«  Robert 
Cust,hon.  £. 
Cust,  hon.  P. 
Cust,  hon.  W. 
Cotterell,  dr  S.  G. 
Daly,  J. 
Dalrvmple,  A* 
Dawkias,  J. 
Dawkins,  H. 
Pawflon,  Massey 
Deerhurst,  lord 
Divett,  Thomas 
Dodson^  D. 
Domville,  sir  C. 
Douglas,  W.  K. 
Douglas,  John 
Doveton,  G. 
Dowdeswdl,  J.  £• 
Downie,  Robert 
Dr^ke,  W.  T. 
Dunalley,  Lord 
Dugdale,  D* 
Duncombe,  C. 
Dunoombe,  W. 
Dundas,  rt-  hon.  W* 
Dunlop,  J. 
£gerton,  W. 
SDiot,  hon,  W. 
£1118,  C.  Rose 
£]lis,  Thomas 
£|li8on,  C. 
£stcourt,T.G. 
Evdyn,  L. 
Fairfie,  rir  W.  C. 
Fane,  John 
Fane,  Vera 
Fane,  Thomas 
FeUow^,  W.  H. 
Fetherstone,  m  G. 
Fmch,  G. 

Fita^bbon,  hon.  R, 
Pfenmiff,  doctor 
Flemml;  John 
Forbes,  kird 
Forbes,  C 
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Fremantle,  W« 
Fynea^  H. 
Gascoyne,  Isaac 
Gifibrd,  nr  Robert 
Gilbert,  D.  G. 
Gipps,  G. 
Gladstone,  John 
Goocfa,T.  S. 
Gordon,  hon.  W« 
Goulbum,  Henry 
Grahan^airJ. 
Grant,  A.  C. 
Grant,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Grant,  F. 
Grant,  G'  H. 
Graves,  lord 
Grosvenor,  Drax 
Grossett,W. 
Groasett,  J. 
Hamilton,  H, 
Handley,  H. 
Hardinge,  nr  H. 
Hart,  general 
Hartopp,  G. 
Harvey,  C. 
Harvey,  sir  B. 
Heygate,  aldermen 
HiU,  sir  G. 
Hodson,  J.  At 
Holford,  G.  P. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  tar  A. 
Horrocks,  S. 
Hotham,  lord 
Holdsworth,  T. 
Hulw,  su:  C. 
HusDSBon,  rt  hon.  W^. 
Innes,  jsir  H. 
Innes,  John   * 
Irving,  John 
Jeukinson,  hon.  C, 
Jolliffe,  H. 
Keck,  G.  A.  L. 
Kerr,  D. 

Kingsborough,  lord 
Kinner^ey,  W. 
Knatchbull,  sir  £. 
Knox,  hon.  Thomas 
I^asceDea,  William 
L^ge,  hon.  H. 
Iiennox,  lord  G« 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lester,  B*  L. 
I^wis,  T.  F. 
Lewis,  W. 
Letiuinage,  sur  r. 
lindsay,  Ic^ 
Lind^y,  htHL  H. 
Littleton,  Bdwaxd 
Lloyd,  S.J. 
Loc^faart,  W.  £• 
Long,  right  hon,  C. 
Loraine,lord 
Lowther,  knd 
Lowther,  hou.  H.  C* 
S4ywther,<fohn 
J^PJUtb^j  btt*  ({• 
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Lucy,  6. 
Luttrell,  H. 
Luttrell,  J. 
Lygon^  hon.  H.  B 
Macdonald^  IL  G. 
Mackenzie^  Thomas 
Macnaghten,  A. 
'    Manners^  lord  C. 
Manners^  lord  R. 
M  ansfidd,  John 
MaijoribankD,  S.  S. 
MaxweU,  J.  W. 
Manyat^  J. 
Martin^  Richard 
Martin^  tax  T.  B. 

Mitchellj  John 
Money,  W.T. 
Monteith,  H, 
Montgomery^  J, 
Miles,  P.  I. 
Moigan,  tar  C. 
Moivan,  6. 
MorJand,  sir  S.  B. 
Mountcbarles,  lord 
Muuday,  captain 
Musgraye,  sir  P. 
Nighthigale,  sirM. 
NkhoU,  su:  Jolm 
Nolan^M. 
Ommaney,  tar  F. 
O'Nei],  hon.  J. 
Onibw;  Am 
Owen,  sir  John 
Paget,  ar  C. 
Pa^ety  hon.  B. 
Pakeidiam,  hon.  H. 
PidkySirL. 
Pfedmer Aon,  iMd 
PM^ell,  sir  Thomas 
Peel,  r4;ht  hon.  R. 
FeUew,  hon.  P. 
Pennant,  G.  D. 
Percy,  hon.  W.  H. 
Philfimore,  doctor 
I%ip^,  hoA.  £• 
Pitt,  J. 
Pitt,  W.  M. 
PoOhigton,  lold 
Pole,  sor  P. 
Pole,  rt.  hon.  W,  W. 
Pollen,  flir  John 
Powell,  sh:  J.  K. 
Powdl,  £• 
Pkendeigast,  M. 
Penruddock,  — * 
lPring!e,rfrW. 
Ray,  Sir  W. 
Bayne,  Jonathan 
Rioe,hoD.  G. 
Blckett,C.M. 
Robertson,  A, 
Robinson,  rt  hon.  F. 
Rocksavage,  lord 
Rogers,  £. 
RusseD,  J.  W. 
Rydnr,  it  faon«  Rd. 


Scourfidd,W. 
Scott,  hon.  Johii 
Scott,  C. 
S^fraour,  Hugh 
Seymour,  Horace 
Shaw,  Robert 
Sheldon,  R. 
ShifiTier,  sir  G. 
Sibthorpe,  D.  W. 
Smith,  Christopher 
Sneyd,  N. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Somerset,  lord  £. 
Somerville,  sir  M. 
Southeron,  F. 
Staunton,  ax  G. 
Stewart,  hon.  J.  B.  K. 
Stewart,  A. 
Stewart,  W. 
Strathaven,  lord 
Strutt,  colonel 
St.  Paul,  sir  H. 
Stopford,  lord 
Sumner,  G.  Holme 
Suttie,  sir  J. 
Swann,  Henry 
Taylor,  Sir  H. 
Ten^ple,  earl 
Thynne,  lord  Jdhn 
ToWnshend,  hon.  H. 
IVemayne.  J.  H« 
Tiendi  F.  W. 
Tulk,C.  A. 
Twiss,  H. 
Upton,  Hofn.  A. 
Uxbiidge,  earl  of 
VaUetort,  lord 
Vlan^tart,  rt  hon.  N. 
Vernon,  G^eorge 
VUliers,  it.  him,  J, 
Vivian,  Mr  H. 
Walker,  J, 
Wallace,  rt  hon.  T. 
Wa^le,  lord 
Ward,R. 
Warrender,  Su:  G. 
WartBn,€. 
WeOs,  John 
Weftiyss,  L. 
Westenra,  hon.  K. 
Whitxnore,  Thomas 
Wigram,  nr  R, 
Wgram,W. 
Waberforce,  W. 
Wilbraham,  E.  B. 
Wildman,  J.  B. 
Wiffiains,  Robelrt 
Wihnot,  Robert 
Wibon,  Thomas 
Wodehouse,hon.  J. 
Wodehoiise,  EdfNixd 
Wood,  Thomas 
Worcester,  lord 
Woitley .  S. 
Wrottwley,  H. 
Wyndham,  W. 
W7mi,<J.  W. 


Wilson,  rir  H.  W. 
Yarmouth,  lord 

TELLXftS. 

Binning,  lord 
Lushington,  S.  R. 
PAiaED  orr. 
Blackbume,  John 


BoureHe,  hon.  B. 
Bourne,  Stuifss^ 
Clive*  bon.  R. 
Drake,  T.  P. 
Hope,  nr  W. 
Needham,  hon.  F. 
Smith,  Ashtrni 


MlMOIUTY. 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Anson,  hon.O. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Baxham,  J.  F.  jun. 
Baring,  sir  Thomas 
Baring,  Alexander 
Baring,  Henry 
Bam^,  viscoimt 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyon,  Beniamm 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dom. 
Bright,  Henry 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Bury,  viscount 
Byng,  George 
Blake,  ^  F. 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Benett,  John 
Belgrave,  viscount 
Calcraft,  36hti 
Calcraft,  J.  H.  jun. 
Calvert,  Charles 
Calvert,  Kicbobtt 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Chaloner,  Robert 
CUffbrd,  captam 
Clifton,  viscount 
Coke,  T.  W.  jun. 
Colburne,  N.  R. 
Conoaiman,  Lucius 
Coussmaker,  G. 
Crespigny,«tr  W. 
Curwen,  J.C. 
Creevey,  Thomas 
Bavies,  T.  H. 
BenisOn,  W.  J. 
Deninan,  Thomas 
Duneannon,  visccmot 
Dundas»  hon.  t^ 
Dickuison,W. 
£brington»  viscount 
EUioe^  Edward 
Ferguson,  nr  P.  C 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzgerald,  rt  hon.M. 
FitzToy,  IcmlO. 


Folkestone,  visniuiit 
Farrand,  Robert 
Glenorchy,  viscocmt 
Gordon,  R(4)ert 
Graham,  Safidford 
Graham.  J.  R.G. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Gumey,  R.  H% 
Gaskeu,  Benjamfai 
HakUmand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  hon.  E. 
Heathcote,  shr  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robert 
Hill,  toni  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  Sdmund 
Howaro,  hon.  W* 
Hughesi,  W.  L. 
Hume,  'Joseph 
Hurst,  Robert 
Hutchfaison>  hon.  C. 
Hamilton,  sir  H.  D. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Langton,  J.  ti. 
Lamb,  lion.  W. 
Lenn^rd,  T.  B. 
Lemon,  sir  W« 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 
Lbyd,  £.  M. 
Lushington,  Stepihcn 
Maberly,  Jdtm 
Maberly,  W.L. 
Maodona]d,J. 
MackiiilOBh,  nr  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  John 
Maxw^,  John 
Milbank,  Mark 
Milton,  viscouflt 
lifonck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Abraham 
^oore,  Peter 
'Maijortbanfes,  sir  ^ 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
NeviUe,  hon.  R. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  rt.  haajoxS* 
Nugent,  lord 
cyCaDaghan,  J. 
Old,  W. 
OwvlstOD,  loii 
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Palmer,  colonel 
Punieft  C«  F* 
Plamell,  sir  Henry 
Fierce,  Heniy 
Pdluiin,  hon.  C,  A» 
Philttps,G.  R. 
Plilllipe^  George 
PoDflonby)  hon.  F*  C« 
Power,  Bichard 
Pdvlett,  hon.  W. 
Pric^  Robert 
Prittie>  hon.  F.  A. 
Pryae,  Pryse 
Tfin,  Frands 
Ramaden,  J.  C« 
Ricaido,  David 
Rice,  T«  S. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
RobartB,  6. 
Robmson,  sir  George 
Rowley,  but  W. 
Rumbold,  Charies 
RusaeQ,  lord  W. 
Rtusell,  lord  John 
RuMeU,  R.  G. 
Ramsbottom,  John 
Ricklbrd,  WUtiam 
Scott,  James 
Smith,  hon.  Robert 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Samuel 
Smith,  Abd 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  Wmiam 
Scarlett,  James 
Scudamore,  R«  P« 
Sefton^  earl  of 


Stanley,  lord 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Sykes,  Daruel 
Sebright,  nr  John 
Tdbot,  R.  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Titchfield,  marq.of 
Webbe,  Edward 
Western,  C  €• 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  Samud  C. 
Wllkhis,  Walter 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Wood,  alderman 
Wyvill,  M.  • 
Wetherdl,  C. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 

TELLBBa. 

Lambton,  John  G. 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Aubrey,  sir  John 
Coflin,  sir  I. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Mostyn,  ar  Thomas 
Xod,  sir  G. 
Osbonne,  lord  F. 
White,  Luke 
Williadis,  Owen 
Wmnington,  sir  E. 


HOUSE  OF    COMMONS. 

Thursdatff  February  8. 

Petitions  relative  to  the  Queen.] 
Lord  Ehrtngttm  presented  a  petition  from 
South  MoultOD,  condemning  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Queen,  and  praying  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Milan  commission.  His  lord- 
ship stated,  that  976  signatures  had  been 
affixed  to  this  petition  in  a  space  of  eight 
days ;  and  that  he  could  b€»ir  testimony 
to  the  respectability  of  many  of  those 
ngnatures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cor- 
poration address  of  the  same  town,  which 
addrms  contained  many  unnecessary  pro- 
testations of  loyalty,  had  received  only 
183  signatures  in  a  longer  space  of  time, 
and  five  were  those  of  excisemen.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  had  observed,  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  was  to  be 
collected  from  corporation  addresses. 
Now,  it  was  a  fact,  that  several  of  those 
who  signed  the  loyal  address  of  South 
Moulton  had  also  affixed  their  names  to 
the  petition  he  luid  the  honour  to  present. 


Mr.  Monck  presented  petitions  from 
Hungerford  and  Newbury,  complaining 
of  the  distresses  under  which  the  peti« 
tioners  laboured,  and  pra3ring  for  the 
discontinuance  of  any  further  proceedings 
against  her  majesty,  and  the  restoration 
of  her  name  to  the  Liturgy.  Adverting 
to  the  depression  of  traoe  at  Newbury, 
the  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  that 
place  had  formerly  returned  members  to 
parliament,  but  irad  been  relieved  from 
doing  so  by  its  own  prayer.  At  that 
period  members  of  parliament  received 
wages  from  their  constituents.  If  such 
were  the  case  at  present—- if  other  bo- 
roughs, which,  like  Newbury,  had  lost 
thdr  trade,  were  compelled  to  pay  wages 
to  their  representatives,  he.  believed  that 
one  and  all  would  petition  to  be  disfran- 
chised. But  circumstances  were  now 
verv  different.  If  many  of  the  boroughs 
had  lost  their  regular  trade,  they  had 
found  a  new,  but  he  feared  a  contraband 
one,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  offensive  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Treasury.  He  trusted  that  parliament 
would  attend  to  the  public  feeling,  which 
had  been  so  strongly  expressed  with  re- 
ference to  her  majesty.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  held  that  the  old  maxim 
"  Vox  populi  vox  Dd,"  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged on  all  occasions.  Sometimes 
he  knew  that  the  people  were  mistaken. 
For  instance,  in  the  cry  some  years  ago, 
of  "  No  popery ;"  a  cry  encouraged  by 
ministers  themselves,  and  to  the  pre- 
valence of  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  power.  Such  an  expression  of  po» 
pular  sentiment  was  far  from  bdng  iden* 
tified  with  consummate  wisdom.  But, 
whenever  the  expression  of  public  feel- 
ing' was  reasonable,  even  whenever  it 
vras  harmless,  it  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  Heiwas  persuadfed  that  the  public 
tranquillity  would  not  be  restored  until 
her  majesty's  name  was  restored  to  the 
Liturgy. 

Mr.  Denison  presented  a  petition  from 
the  freeholders  of  Surrey.  It  prayed  for 
economical  reform,  the  abolition  of  use- 
less offices,  and  the  restoration  of  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy.  No  county 
was  more  loyal  than  the  county  of  Surrey ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  prayer  of  their  pe- 
tition was  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
of  this  qountry.  Whatever  taunts  might 
be  thrown  out  a^nst  petitioning  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  he  hoped  the  people 
would  never  be  prevented  from  exercising 
that  vajuable.and  conitituttonal  right.     _ 
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Lord  Akhorp  bore  testimony  to  the 
respectabitity  of  the  meeting.  United  as 
the  country  evidently  was,  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  restoring  her  majesty's  name 
to  the  Liturgy,  he  thought  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  the  House  to  resist  so 
unanimous  a  declaration, 

Mr,  W,  L.  Maberfymd^  that  ministers 
ought  to  have  resigned  their  places  rather 
than  '  have  instituted  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen. 

Sir  fV.  De  Crespigny  deplored,  that  a 
period  should  have  arrived  when  county 
meetings  were  treated  with  contempts  It 
was  the  only  mode  by  which  the  people 
could  state  their  wrongs  and  speak  their 
wishes. 

Mr.  Cidveri  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord  opposite  had  declared  that  ministers 
had  no  wish  to  remain  longer  in  office 
than  while  they  possessed  the  confidence 
of'  the  country.  -  If  the  opinion  of  a 
great  and  opulent  county,  such  as  Sur- 
rey, would  have  any  weight  with  the 
noble  lord,  he  would  refer  him  for  that 
opinion  even  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey,  who  had  not  been  iutrusted  to 
present  the  petition  of  his  constituents, 
and  who  could  inform  the .  noble  that  a 
more  respectable  and  orderly  meeting 
had  never  been  assembled.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  That,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  vote,  there  were 
about  half  a  dozen  hands  held  up  against 
3  or  400.  The  hon.  member  for  Surrey 
complained  that  his  friends  were  not  pre- 
sent. Why  they  were  not  present  he 
knew  not,  unless  they  thought  that  the 
cause  which  the  hon.  gentleiAan  wished 
them  to  support  was  too  bad  a  one  to  be 
countenanced. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  impeach  the  respectabiltty  of  the 
meeting  at  Epsom.  All  he  maintained 
was,  that  those  who  received  the  opinion 
of^  a  meeting  of  about  400  persons  as*  the 
opinion  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  laboured 
under  a  great  delusion.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  asked,  why  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  friends 
had  not  attended  the  meeting  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  the  language  of  the  requisition 
was  so  moderate,  that  although,  as  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county,  he 
thought  it  bis  fluty  to  be  present,  in 
order  to  give  any  explanation  that  might 
be  required  of  his  conduct,  he  had  dis- 
couraged many  who  had  applied  to  him 
on  the  subject  from  attending.  The  re- 
quintion  was  merely  for  a  meeting  to 
petition  for  the  dtsoontkiiiaitce  of  further 
VOL.  IV. 


;  proceedings  against  her  majesty;  in  order 
that  the  time  and  attention  of  parliament 
might  be  directed  to  the  various  import 
tant  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  which  required  their  immediate 
^  consideration.  What  he  complained  of, 
however,  was,  the  unfair  and  indecent 
course,  as  respected  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  county,  which  was  pursued 
towards  the  close  of  the  meeting,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  by  an  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  persevered  in,  notwithstanding 
the  suggestion  of  the  high  sheriff,  that 
the  object  expressed  in  the  requisition 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded  or  departed 
from .  The  original  resolutions  were  car-^ 
ried,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  meeting 
had  dispersed,  when  this  attack  was  made 
upon  him  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  '  This 
he  did  not  consider  fair  or  generous 
treatment.  That  attack  ought  to  have 
been  made  white  his  friends  were  yet 
present.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  de- 
termined to  have  a  triumph,  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  direct,  and  not  an  indirect 
one. 

Mr.  Macdonald  declared,  that  he  liad 
moved  the  resolution  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  complained,  because  he 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  freeholder  of  the 
county  of  Surrey  to  do  so.  Th&conduct 
of  a  representative  in  parliament  was 
always  a  fair  subject  for  criticism  at  a 
county  meeting,  and  he  should  have 
thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
have  felt  that  his  conduct  on  the  subject 
respecting  which  the  meeting  were  con- 
vened, must  be  so  fresh  in  their  minds* 
that  it  could  not  escape  scrutiny.  Nor 
had  he  any  right  to  complain  of  want  of 
generosity,  wno  had  recently  exhibited  so 
egregious  a  want  of  that  quality.  In  the 
animadversions  which  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make '  on  the  hon.  gentleman's 
conduct,  he  had  not  adverted  to  any  hear- 
say information.  He  had  spoken  of  iaeta 
which  were  as  clear  as  day ,  of  the  course 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  pursued  in 
that  House.  As  to  the  period  of  making 
bis  motion,  it  was  impossible  that  he  cou  Id  ^ 
have  made  it  before  the  original  resolu- 
tions on  which  the  petition  was  founded, 
were  agreed  to.  He  denied,  therefore, 
that  his  conduct  had  been  either  unmanly 
or  ungenerous.  He  had  merely  given 
effect  to  what  were  decidedly  the  wishes  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Maberfy  sdd,  he  never  witnessed 
an  expression  of  greater  disapprobation 
of  the  pariiamentary  conduct  of  a  repre* 
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•enteitf  e  |h«i  that  which  had  be^  »»• 
nifcated  ik  the  meeliiig  towards  the  ban, 
gaatleoMiB.  He  t^old  assure  the  House, 
that  ministers  had  not  the  support  of  the 
eonaty  of  Surrey  in  their  aaomalous  pro-> 
ceediags  agaiost  her  majesty.  That  couuty 
particiiiated  in  the  general  dissatisfiMtiott 
which  had  been  expressed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  was  the  attempt  to  in- 
flict namerited  degradation  tm  her  ma^ 
jeaty  which  was  so  .  ooiversally  offeasive. 
Even  before  trial,  the  gentlemen  over  the 
way  exhibited  reluctance  to  pronounce 
har  majesty's  name.  It  waa  that  kind  of 
conduct  with  which  the  people  of  .BBg<> 
land  were  dissatisfied.  It  was  cootended» 
that  the  omisKtoii  of  her  majesty's  name  in 
thtt  Litargy  was  a  mere  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  But  who  was  it  that 
advised  that  the  royal  prerogative  should 
be  so  exercised  i  He  maintained,  that 
the  omission  was  illegal ;  and  that  her  mi^ 
jesly  had  a  right  to  be  restored  to  the 
Liturgy,  and  to  all  the  other  benefits  of 
a  perfect  acquittaL 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  as  so  mack 
had  been  said  oa  the  subject  of  the  res- 
toration of  her  majesty's  name  to  the 
Litargy,  he  felt  it  ms  duty  to  take  this, 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  his  power  of 
declaring  his  sentiments.  From  what  had 
lately  occurred,  and  more  particularly 
after  the  extraordinary  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite  the  night  before  last,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  the  people  should  press  for  the  resto- 
ration of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  liturgy. 
ft  waa  very  painful  for  him  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  since  the  abandonment  of  the 
bill  of  Paina  and  Penalties,  there  had  been 
more  unjust,  more  iiaquitoua,  and  more 
eruel  calumnies  heaped  up  against  the 
Queen  than  even  before  the  introduction 
of  that  measure.  Was  it  not  time  to  re- 
i|uire  that  justice  should  be  done  the 
Queen,  when  her  prosecutors  had  the 
hardihood  t»  boast  of  the  bundles  of  de- 
positions containing  evidence  against  her 
majesty,  which  they  had  refrained  from 
producing  at  the  trial  ?  Could  any  thing 
be  more  despicable  than  tlim  declaration 
of  the  existence  of  evidence  which  they 
dared  not  produce  where  it  could  have 
been  rebutted  \  Although  the  proceed* 
iujgs  against  the  Queen  had  commenced 
HI  her  condemnation  before  proof  was 
offered — although  they  were  carried  oo 
trith  the  mean  and  miserable  dbuffliug 
of  widkholding  from  her  miEt|esty,  during 
the  process,  the  rank  M  title  which  was 


her  f^t^-aitbonghthecommittee  formed 
of  ministers  themselves  had  at  the  outaet 
declared  an  opinion  upon  ejr  jNirle  evi^ 
deuce,  yet  what  had  occurred  unce  that 
trial  waa  still  more  glaring,  and  moita 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice.  WhaK 
could  be  more  unfair  than  the  circulation 
throughout  the  countrr  of  the  aUstorncy- 
general's  opening  speech,  containing  sucU 
a  series  of  charges  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  obliged  ^  aban«* 
don  the  mometit  he  came  to  prove  his 
ease?  How  came  that  opening  statemeut 
to  hare  been  sent  forth  to  the  world»  an4 
circulated  throughout  the  country  at  th% 
public  expense?  and  more  particularly 
when  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr^ 
Brougham)  was,  contrary  to  the  practice 
and  principleaof  coura  of  justice,  refuMd 
the  opportunity  of  replying  to  that  speech 
at  the  thne,  and  doomed  to  witness  itH 
circulation  throughout  the  country  fpr 
three  weeks  without  observation.  He 
should  ever  consider  that  aa  the  ereateaft 
act  of  injustice  which  an  individaal  on 
trial  had  ever  bad  to  eneounter*-^u  act 
the  more  glaring  when  it  was  recoUectedl 
that  the  party  on  trial  was  a  female,  and 
that  her  character  and  reputation  were  at 
stake.  He  charged  it  upon  his  majesty 'a 
ministers  as  the  worst  part  of  their  con<« 
duct  throughout  the  whole  of  this  bad 
transaction,  that  th^  held  oat  an  ex  pect»* 
tion  of  having  a  more  enlarged  case  for 
the  House  of  Commons  than  they  offiereA 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords* 
Was  that  honoumble  or  just?  Waa  \% 
consistent  with  honour  and  justice,  aftev 
the  abandonment  of  the  bill,  to  circulate 
through  the  country,  in  violation  of  the 
strict  privileges  of  parliament,  pamphleta 
purporting  to  be  the  speeches  delivered 
by  certain  of  the  ministers  in  their  plac^ 
in  parliament  upon  the  Queen'n  case— to 
circulate  diem  widely  and  gratuitously 
with  all  their  exaggerations,  and  under 
government  fmnks  \  Very  different,  in^ 
deed,  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Oxford^  ¥ibo,  in  deliver- 
ing his  ^sentiments,  came  forward  in  a 
calm  and  digiiified  maimer,  ai»d  with 
fairness  and  candour,  and  a  statcamanlika 
feeling,  stated  the  question  aa  it  struck 
his  mind.  Such  a  conduct  presented  a 
contrast  to  that  of  his  majesty's  miai^teF^ 
and,  indeed,  to  that  of  the  nuuori^'  of 
that  House,  who  seemed,  unfonunataly» 
ready  td  go  any  length  in  9Uppor|  of  thoaa 
ministers.  The  ministera  had  exhibiteil 
no  ieehng  which  cntiftlcd  them  t%  ciedit. 
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When  they  had  Akndoned  their  hklU  and 
m  they  now  expressed  it,  had  determtned 
to  dr^p  the  protecutioB,  why  not  have 
had  the  generoiity  and  feeling  to  apprise 
the  Queen  of  that  determiiMition  ?  But 
their  conduct  indicated  any  thing  rather 
than  an  abaudonment  of  the  attack.  If 
tiiey  were  ierioat  in  their  intention  of 
^handoMng  it»  why  were  tliey  deprived  of 
that  which  ^cy  never  before  stoad  so 
lamentably  in  want  of— namely,  the  snp* 
pari  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Liver* 
pool  ?  Why  hod  that  riefat  hon.  gentle- 
men Withdrawn  himself  mm  the  cabinet^ 
if  «ll  proceedings  against  the  Queen  were 
abandoned  ?  Tnough  the  biil  had  been 
abandoned,  vet  parliament  had  scarcely 
met  when  the  noble  lord  opposite  lad 
came  down  to  that  House,  and  bad  thrown 
ont  insinuaittons  and  iavectives  againrt  her 
Im^esty,  which-^but  he  wonld  not  parsne 
the  coarse  which  he  was  about  to  be 
faetmyed  into.  It  was  impossible  ^t 
any  one  in  primite  life  conld  have  been 
doMsed  to  nndei^  the  unrelenting  per* 
tecvtion  which  her  mi^mty  had  under* 
gOM.  lie  wonld  put  tt  to  the  House 
^vhether  her  miyeity  had  been  fairly 
fvcated  hy  mimsters  ?  He  .would  suppose 
a  case.  He  wonld  suppose  that «  nnin» 
who  had  been»  formerly,  a  miaister  in  Ire- 
lanMl,  had  been  accused  of  bribery,  of 
l^ffom  ^or-raption  in  that  country,  at  the 
iiase  of  the  Union.  He  wo«ld  suppose 
that  muibternociised,  not  merely  of  cor*- 
roption  «t  the  time  of  the  Union,  but  of 
ncta  lof  a  fiir  more  horrible  description. 
tie  wonld  wnppose  that,  rmpecting  the 
tDondnct  of  that  man,  rumours  had  gone 
nVroad^ an  appalling  kind;  thatacom«- 
sriasioa  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  col- 
lect witnesses  agvinst  him,  auppoKed  by 
«be  atnen^h  wsd  rofliaence  of  the  Crown  ; 
thata  hinof  Pkins  and Fenalties  had  been 
Imnght  in  4N^inst  him,  ,and  a  hostile 
Muister  was  dcitemmied  ta  CMnre  a  con- 
viction at  all  hazards ;  suppose  that  the 
fk'CHseefogs  terminated  in  the  House  of 
jLaapds— 4hat  the  abashed  proaecotors  and 
^cttars  of  the  measure  were  obliged  to 
five  it  «p  in  despair.  In  that  case  what 
woohl  they  think  of  a  minister  who  should 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
iMsd  say,  we  could,  if  we  wished,  bring 
forward  more  evidence^we  had  the  de- 
Ipositidns  of  eigbtv  persona^  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  met  Md  favour,  we  have  not  ex*- 
amined  them  ?  Was  it  possible  that  such 
miiM>lcfe,  OTich  miserable  insinuations 
HhtnM  fae«tl€Bdod  to,  after  the  mioisters 
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had  done  their  worst  f  Was  it  to  be  endn^ 
red  that,  after  her  majesty  had  triumphed 
over  the  witnesses  Uiat  bad  been  pro- 
duced,  her  character  should  suffer  from 
witnesses  that  her  accusers  dare  not  pr<K 
duoe?  He  would  appeal  to  the  candor 
of  the  House,  whether  her  majesty,  not- 
withstanding her  acquittal,  was  not,  night 
after  night,  exposed  to  the  observations  of 
the  noble  lord  ?  In  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  her  ma^esty'b  name  to  tbt 
liturgy,  he  would  merely  say,  that  iroot 
the  very  moment  that  that  cKolusion  had 
taken  place,  he  never  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  illegality  of  that 
sot;   he  never  lost  an  opportunity,  of 

S'ving  hia  ofiittion  on  the  subject.  The 
ueen  was  now  accused  of  refusing  the 
bounty  of  that  House,  unless  her  name 
was  restored  to  the  Liturgy.  Now,  all  ha 
wonld  say  upon  that  point  was,  tbs^  whc« 
the  noUe  hnd  approadied  her  with  money 
in  one  hand,  and  gross,  unfoonded,  and 
rafuted  imputations  in  the  other,  if  her 
majesty  had  accepted  that  money,  prof* 
fered  under  auch  circumstances,  and  by 
sodi  a  minister,  she  would,  in  his  opi* 
nioo,  merit  the  indignation  whidi  her 
enemies  in  vain  attempted  to  escite.against 
her  in  the  breasts  of  s  gpenerous  and  gallant 
people,  who  admii«-her  virtaea— who  pity 
her  suffiningsottd,  who  never  will  desert 
her  so  long  as  tkie  ranatns  true  to  herself. 

Xord  Cnstkreagh  said,  it  was  not  his 
intentien  to  follow  the  learned  gentleman 
into  the  wide  field  of  discussion  which  he 
had  broached ;  not  that  he  was  ayesse  to 
meet  him  upon  any  or  all  the  points  he 
had  dilated  upon,  hut  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  him  to 
wait  until  the  question  of  tlie  Liturgy. 
It  did  not  follow  that,  because  ihe  learMd 
gentleman  had  thought  proper,  in  the 
ciischarge  of  his  professional  duty,  to 
utter  this  sort  of  declamation,  that  there* 
fore,  he  (Lord  C.)  should  be  provoked 
to  embark  in  a  premature  debate.  The 
qaeation  respecting  the  omimion  of  the 
Queen's  nnne  in  the  litnrgy  stood  ibr 
debate  upon  an  early  day,  and  it  waa 
whimsical  enongb,  that  the  learned  gentU^ 
man  could  not  wait  until  that  time,  but 
ahonld,  on  the  present  occasion,  have 
biased  forth  npon  what  was  aiot  to  bo 
found  in  the  speech,  upon  which  he 
professed  to  comment,  but  which  be  must 
nave  got  from  the  brief,  from  which  no 
doubt  he  spok»«^ 

Mr.  Detman  rose  to  ortler.  He  hed 
•pokcn  aa  n  member  of  parliament^  and 
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the.  noble  lord  wat  disorderly  in  alluding 
to  him  in  any  other  character. 

The  Speaker  fmid,  if  the  House  thoag^lit 
that  the  noble  lord  had  exceeded  the 
freedom  of  debate,  then  he  could  have 
no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  noble  lord 
was  disorderly;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  passage  of  the  speech  alluded  to, 
conveyed  an  attack  of  a  personal  kind. 

Lord  CasiUreafh  said,  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  his  intention  than  to  reflect 
personally  upon  the  learned  gentleman. 
Indeed  he  thought  he  had  diminished 
rether  than  increased  the  effect  of  the 
learned  gentleman's  sentiments,  and 
which,  from  the  variance  they  presented 
at  one  moment  from  those  uttered  at 
another,  and  particularly  in  conjunction 
with  his  learned  colleague  (Mr.  Brougham)  9 
certainly  were  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
notion,  that  at  one  moment  the  learned 
gentlemen  were  delivering  their  own  opi* 
nions,  while  at  another  they  were  merely 
speaking  from  their  briefs.  But  certainly, 
as  the  learned  gentleman  spoke  now  as 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  not  as  a 
counsel,  he  should  have  taken  care  to  state 
accurately  the  contents  of  his  (lord  C*8.) 
speech.  Now,  as  to  what  bad  been  said 
respecting  the  circulation  of  particular 
speeches,  why  should  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite complain  |hat  authentic  copies  of 
particular  speeches  had  been  circulated 
thronghout  the  country  ?  What  else  could 
they  expect.  If,  indeed,  the  gentlemen 
opposite  had  been  silent  when  the  bill 
was  withdrawn,  then  they  might  expect 
that  others  would  have  followed  their  ex* 
ample ;  but  had  the  gentlemen  opposite 
pursued  that  prudent  course  ?  Had  they 
not,  at  the  different  meetings  throughout 
the  country,  arraigned,  in  the  most  severe 
terms,  the  rootivts  and  conduct  of  minis- 
ters during  the  late  transactions — had 
they  not,  in  the  most  unsparing  terms, 
attacked  both  their  public  and  private 
motives,  and  charged  them  with  eliciting 
nothing  but  "  filthy  lies."  The  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  were  to  have  free 
wurren  and  free  cliace  against  ministers, 
— they  were  to  have  all  the  battle  to  them-^ 
selves — they  were  to  handle  every  topic 
of  irritation,  and  ministers  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  raise  a  hand  in  their  own 
defence.  They  were  to  allow  that  part 
of  the  press  which  was  in  the  pay  of  her 
majesty  to  cast  forth  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions so  base  as  to  find  no  parallel  in 
the  whole  range  of -the  public  press  ;  and 
yet  it  was  to  be  held  a  high  crime  and 


misdemeanor  against  ministers,  if  au* 
thentic  copies  of  certain  speeches  by  some 
means  or  other  found  their  way  into  the 
post-bags  of  the  country.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  depositions  of  witnesses, 
he  had  never  said,  that  any  depositions 
or  proofs  that  could  impart  information 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
been^  withheld.  His  argument  wast 
that  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  govern* 
ment  ever  considered  the  case  as  defective 
-»that  a  great  number  of  witnesses  had 
given  in  depositions,  but  it  was  found 
utterly  impossible  to  prevail  on  those 
witnesses  to  come  to  this  country.  Did 
the  learned  gentleman  recollect  the  brutal 
attack  that  had  been  made  on  the  wit- 
nesses at  Dover  ?  When  that  circumstance 
was  known  in  Italy,  a  number  of  persons, 
terrified  at  the  intelligence,  coula  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  come  to  England  ;  and 
even  a  considerable  number  of  im- 
portant witnesses  who  had  arrived  at  Pbris, 
alarmed  for  their  personal  safety,  refused 
to  proceed  further.  The  learned  gentle- 
man and  his  colleagues  took  a  legal 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  these  persons^ 
and  insisted  that  the  trial  should  proceed 
without  delay.  This  was  an  unfair  and 
unjust  attack.  And  was  the  country  to 
be  told  that  the  conduct  of  those  who 
indulged  in  it  was  never  to  be  question* 
ed  ?  He  would  now  give  the  learned 
gentleman  notice,  that  so  long  as  he  and 
others  who  called  themselves  tne  Queen's 
friends,  but  whom  he  regarded  as  her  most 
injudicious  advisers,  continued  to  bring 
forward  such  injudicious  charges ;  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  make  the  name  of 
her  majesty  the  instrument  of  their  own 
purpo:$es,  without  regarding  her  interest 
or  honour ;  as  long  as  they  continued  to 
misrepresent  ministers,  and  to  impute 
to  them  intentions  whidi  they  had  never 
contemplated,  he  should  never  feel  res- 
trained from  exposing  the  truth  to  the 
House  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  attack  on  the  witnesses  at  Dover,  that 
circumstance  never  came  within  his  know* 
led^e.  With  respect  to  certain  witnesses 
having  been  on  the  road,  he  did  not  know 
that  fact,  and  he  did  not  believe  it. 

Lord  Casiiereagh  said,  that  the  fact  bad 
been  proved  on  oath. 

Mr.  Hume  called  upon  the  noble  lord 
distinctly  to  state  what  papers  were  in  tbc 
pay  of  her  majesty. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  md»  that  the 
members  for  Somerset  .and  Suxrey  bad 
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talked  of  large  ^accountfty  which  they 
•tated,  on  hearsay,  to  he  unpaid  hy  her 
majesty;  hut  he  understood  that  the 
nieinber  for  Surrey  had  been  unable  to  get 
from  his  constituents  any  information  of 
such  unpaid  bills*  or  of  any  sums  of 
money  paid  by  her  majesty  forgetting  up 
processions.  He  was,  indeed,  ready  to 
state  to  those  hon.  members,  that  if  they 
could  produce  one  instance  of  a  bill 
beiug  unpaid,  or  of  a  single  shilling 
being  laid  out  by  her  majesty  to  promote 
or  defray  the  expense  of  processions,  he 
would  give  them  100/.  for  each  shilling  so 
discovered.  The  noble  lord,  finding 
he  could  not  substantiate  the  charges 
which  he  made  against  the  Queen  re- 
specting her  answers  to  the  Dover  and  the 
Canterbury  addresses,  had  made  one  more 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  by  fixing  on 
the  answer  to  the  Wandsworth  address ; 
and  the  right  hon.  commissioner  of  woods 
and  forests  had  handed  a  book  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  had  referred  him  to  page 
73,  in  which  her  majesty  was  represented 
to  have  used  the  words  *<my  people.''  So 
indeed  it  was  stated  in  this  book  ;  but ' 
would  the  noble  lord  inform'  the  House 
by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  this 
book  had  been  written?  He  had  ex- 
amined the  manuscript  of  that  answer, 
and  the  expression  there  was,  **tbe 
people."  Was  it,  then,  to  be  tolerated 
that  any  other  hon.  member  should  make 
such  unfounded  statements  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Queen?  With  regard  to 
the  outrage  committed  at  Dover  on  the 
persons  of  the  Italian  witnesses,  he  bad 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  assault 
consisted  in  these  wretches  being  scoffed 
at  W  a  few  old  women.  He  would  state 
the  fact :  twelve  or  fourteen  of  those  miser- 
able wretches  landed  at  Dover;  they  had 
little  wallets  at  their  backs,  which  were 
to  be  filled,  he  supposed,  by  the  liberal 
bands  of  ministers ;  those  wallets  were 
examined  by  the  Custom-house  officers ; 
some  old  women  scoffed  at  them ;  and 
4>De  very  old  woman,  laughing  louder 
than  the  others,  addressed  one  of  the 
witnesses  thus — **  Get  home  again,  you 
Italian  wretch.**  This  was  the  disgraceful 
outrage  which  in  the  opinion  of  govern- 
ment, rendered  it  necessary  to  send  those 
witnesses  to  Holland  I 

Mr.  HoneywQod  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
nigh  sheriff,  notwithstanding  the  requisi- 
tion was  signed  by  tha  most  r^pectable 
inhabitants,  had    refused- to  convene  a 


meeting  of  the  county.  The  meeting, 
therefore,  had  been  obliged  to  be  held 
in  the  town -hall  of  Maidstone.  He 
believed  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  man  that  a  meeting  of  that 
county  had  not  been  held  in  the  open 
air.  It  was,  therefore,  not  so  numerous 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  meeting, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  was  most  unani- 
mous; oue  hand  only  being  held  up 
against  the  resolutions  by  a  half-pay 
lieutenant  of  the  waegon  train. 

Sir  £•  JSTno/cA^ti/i  said,  that,  generally 
speaking, .  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  call  a  meetings  when  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  respectability  of 
the  requisition.  '  In  this  instance,  the 
sheriff,  after  some  deliberation,  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  decline  calling  the  meeting, 
because  he  thought  the  general  feeling  of 
the  county  was  against  the  meeting ;  and 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  when  he  had 
so  refused,  there  could  not  be  found  five 
magistrates  in  the  county  to  convene  the 
meeting. 

Sir  R*  Wilson  avowed  himself  one  of 
the  requisitionists  alluded  to.  The  high 
sheriff  had  oolj  to  look  to  the  numMr 
and  respectability  of  the  signatures,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
county.  This  was  one  .  more  instance 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  noble  lord's  bill 
on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Lushtngtou  thought,  that  a  more 
complete  exemplification  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  noble  lord's  bill  had  never  been 
presented.  It  was  now  come  to  that  pass, 
that  when  a  requisition,  signed  by  four  or 
five  peers,  and  sundry  other  persons  hold- 
ing rank  in  the  county,  was  presented  to  a 
hi^  sheriff,  it  was  refused  to  be  com- 
plied with  under  the  enactments  of  this 
act.  This  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  was  considered  who  the 
sheriffs  were.  They  were  nominated  by 
the  Crown,,  and  the  magistrates  were 
under  the  same  nomination.  The  lord 
lieutenant  appointed  them;  and  it  fre- 
quently happened,  that  thev  elected  those 
who  agreed  with  them  in  political  opinion. 
The  system  now  acted  upon  came  to  this 
-—that  you  cannot  have  a  county  meeting, 
unless  you  find  five  magistrates  holding 
the  same  political  opinions  with  yourself. 
The  sheriff  now,  by  his  single  fiat,  took 
upon  himself  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  county  meeting  should  be  held.  He 
would  say,  the  sheriff  had  no  right  to 
take  the  object  of  the  meeting  into  his 
consideratiouj   before  he  complied  with 
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the  call  of  any  set  of  requisitionists.  To 
What  thete  measures  might  ultimately 
Ibrce  the  people  of  England,  he  woald  not 
a«y ;  but  if  any  thing  could  force  them 
%o  disorderly  courses,  it  was  likely  to  be 
the  loss  of  those  rights  which  had  been 
unjustly  and  tyrannically  taken  from 
them. 

AfVer  sotae  farther  conversation,  the 
^titions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
Mid  t»  be  printed. 

TllA1>a  Of    BlRMllf«ttAlt-*PEVtTtON 

Wr  TUB  MEftdtAKH.]  Mr.  Dugdah 
ta«e  to  present  a  petition  from  the  mer*- 
duoila,  UsanufiDicturers,  and  tradeiv,  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  To  this  important 
iietunient  he  begged  to  call  the  serious 
Mftention  of  the  Houae.  It  was  proper 
%o  state  that  this  petition  was  agreed 
^pon  at  a  very  numeroas  meeting,  held 
In  the  month  m  August  last ;  but  owing 
to  the  different  adjournments  of  the 
iloase^  there  hod  not  been  any  possibi* 
lity  of  presenting  it  till  the  present  time. 
iThte  petitioners  eitated,  that  on  the  12th 
«f  May  4ast  they  ^M  present  k  petitiK>n  to 
^e  hon.  House,  praying  ^at  a  solemn 
inquiry  mieht  be  instituted  by  it  into  the 
<»iuses  of  the  national  distress,  and  pray^ 
log  thalt  some  measures  might  be  adopted 
'for  relieting  it.  They  set  forth,  that  it 
appeared  to  them  no  legislative  meesune 
had  ^  beea  adaipted  for  the  purposes  of 
auch  relief^  ^cepting  only  the  appoint- 
ment by  parliament  of  a  committee  for 
fiat  exteniiob  iX  the  IbHei gn  trade ;  but 
^hey  bnmbly  submitted  tbat  the  home 
trade  was  at  all  tim«i  a  matter  of  para- 
taount  interest.  The  petitioners  further 
atated,  that  the  present  state  of  their 
ti^e,  and  consequently  of  those  nu- 
merous classes  who  w«re  dependent  upon 
Hf  niras  tleplorable.  In  order  to  get  mot^ 
ncenrate  iofbrmation  as  to  tbe  state  of 
Btiminghani  rn  this  respeet,  a  committee 
Utas  appointed  by  the  petiti^er^  some 
tittle  back  to  inquire  into  the  totiisnmp- 
tion  of  meat,  beer,  and  other  necessaries 
in  the  town,  as  compared  widi  the  year 
1816;  and  tbe  result  was,  that  a  most 
material  diminution  of  the  consumption 
of  such  articles  was  found  to  have  taken 
place,  and  tfaiS|  it  was  unnecessary  to 
add,  had  existed  principally  among  the 
lower  classes.  At  the  present  moment 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the 
anbjects  to  which  the  petitionM  nad  te- 
Ibrred.  He  would,  hoari^er,  aay,  that 
the  publit  books  of  the  country  were  ^ 


(allacioua  criterion  by  whidl  t4  judge  of 
the  state  of  commercial  prosperity,  §&r  a 
decrease  was  often  known  to  exist  where 
the  contrary  appeared  in  those  books. 
The  petitioners  here  complained  that  the 
agriculture^  the  commerce,  and  manu* 
factores  of  the  country,  upon  which  its 
property  depended,  were  in  a  sbite  of 
decay ;  and  therefore  they  prayed,  that 
a  solemn  inquiry  might  be  instituted  re» 
spcctang  them,  and,  that  wherever  a  de* 
feet  was  found,  it  might,  if  possible,  be 
remedied.  He  himself  bad  made  parti** 
cnlar  inquiries  on  the  subject,  to  which 
the  petitioners  chiefly  referred,  and  he 
faund,  that  thoagh  \faere  was  some  im- 
provement in  some  articles,  yet  that  in 
the  main  bmncbes  of  the  trade,  there  had 
been  a  diminution  of  fl5  per  cent,  tha 
consequence  was*  that  the  capitalists 
were  Withdrawing  their  capital  in  the 
trade^  and  the  workmen  in  mostinstaaces 
wot  employmaot  onlj  for  three  or  four 
daya  in  Hot  week.  The  poor-rates  were, 
it  was  ascertained,  about  the  same  in 
amount  as  last  year ;  but,  lookinc  to  the 
compatatively  reduced  prices  of  food, 
they  must  in  effect  be  considered  higher. 
The  difltreea  complained  of  was  in  a  con^ 
siderable  degree  aggravated  by  the  alata 
of  the  iron<*>woTks  in  the  naghbourhood* 
In  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case,  he 
feared  that  the  depression  arose  more 
from  general  than  local  causes.  He  was 
not  prepared  at  present  to  follow  up  the 
presentation  of  this  petition  with  any 
speclic  motidn.  He  wished,  however^ 
to  impress  upon  the  Hoose^  that  the  suh^ 
jeet  required  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  House  and  his  majesty's  govem^^ 
ment.  The  case  was  auch  as  ceSed  for 
a  speedy  remedy,  and  he  hoped,  that  the 
petitioners,  who  had  hitherto  borne  their 
distresses  without  complaint,  and  who 
irere  conspieuoua  fdr  their  iOyalty»  mi^ht 
obtain  such  attention  to  their  mtuatroo 
;aa  w<oold  tend  to  reGeve  Ihem  frem  their 
present  embarrasaments* 

Mn  LMokjf  thought  it  hia  dutf  to  re^ 
commend  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  la 
the  most  serious  attention  <ot  the  Hauae. 
It  was  entitled  to  serious  cemaderation, 
not  merely  from  the  number  and  r»> 
apectability  of  the  petitioners,  bat  ftnm 
tne  importance  of  the  statements  it  oafr- 
tuned.  the  p«titi(meta  had  divided 
themselves  into  small  pMties,  in  Mder  to 
mcertrim,  in  the  diftbrent  piiHB  af  tiie 
town,  the  iltate  of  the  consnmpition  of 
articles    ^f    ne^^oNMiy    vie^    mA   tbef 
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(bund  that  it  hM  (Men  off  one»thtrd 
in  the  lu&t  two  years,  ^lu^  that  in  the 
article  of  bread  there  had  been  a  very 
considerable  diminntion.  It  was  far  from 
his  intention  to  give  any  contradiction  to 
what  had  been  stated  by  his  ministers 
vppn  the  improvements  which  had  taken 
place  in  many  parts  of  our  trade.  He 
hud  heard  such  statement  with  pleajsure ; 
but  if  be  were  to  rest  his  opinion  upon 
what  he  knew  of  the  state  ot  the  trade  of 
Birminghami  it  was  not  such  as  would 
bear  out  those  statements. 

Mr.  Liitlet^n  obBKrvedf  that  if  similar 
inquiries  to  those  made  ip  Birmingham 
had  been  instituted  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county  of  Stafford,  the  same  results 
^Quld  have  been  found.  He  believed, 
though  the  petitioners  only  hinted  at  it, 
that  if  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
a  sreat  part  of  the  distress  complained 
of  would  be  found  to  hav^  resulted^  from 
what  had  been»  he  would  admit,  very 
properlyt  done  by  government  with 
respect  to  the  metallic  currency,  and  the 
limitation  of  issues  from  the  banks.  He 
had,  however,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
confidence  would  soon  be  restored  in  thia 
Kjspect,    •   He  had  heard    from  several 

EDtlem6n  connected  with  the  manu- 
:turers  in  Birmingham,  that  a  great  d^l 
of  business  had  been  done  on  paper 
credit,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
since  reduced  iq  proportion  to  the  great 
reduction  of  issu^  from  the  country 
Vanks.  This  w^  a  great  check,  and 
though  it  could  not  be  said  to  operate  at 
present*  vet  it  had  operated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  at  the  period  when 
diottt  limitations  took  place.  The  peti« 
tionerf,  it  appeared,  did  not  attribute 
the  distj«S8  of  which  they  complained,  to 
the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  the 
articles  in  their  tnide,  at  th^  termination 
of  the  war;  but  they  bad  not  carried  their 
inquiries  farther  back  than  two  years. 
If  they  had  carried  them  back  for  the 
last  five  years»  he  was  of  opinion  that 
tbev  would  have  found,  that  that  cause 
Jmdoperated  very  materially  in  pioducing 
tbo  distress  which  was  now  felt.  IVhen 
be  considered  thc»  very  great  extent  to 
which  the  trade,  in  articles  of  military 
furniture,  had  been  carried  on  in  Bif* 
ninghfim,  the  great  quantity  of  fwords, 
guns,  stirrups,  and  other  such  articles 
which  were  coostantly  in  demand ;  when 
he  consid^ed  the  large  anpaments  which 
mix»  fittod  oat  in  «]|niost  f v^j  part  of 
j^n^P^  and  th^  liboil  as^iit^Qce  whicjb 


was  given  by  thi?  pountry ;  when  he  coin 
sidered  the  great  bodies  of  militia  whicH 
were  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  ^x^^ 
when  he  reoliected  the  inores^sed  demam) 
which  those  circumstances  must  hav^ 
created  for  articles  in  the  Birminsbani 
trade,  he  could  not  but  conclude,  that  it 
would  require  many  years  to  fill  up  tim 
chasm  caused  by  the  cessation  of  such  % 
demand.  He  happened,  some  time  ^l^^ 
to  have  been  one  of  a  deputation  ^hicii 
waited  on  lord  Mulgrave,  then  maat/er  o( 
the  ordnance ;  and  he  learned,  on  that 
occasion,  that  at  one  time  the  demand 
for  arms  was  so  great,  that  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  i^anufacturing  a  nmsket 
per  minute.  He  mentionied  this  oqly  tQ 
show  the  great  demand  which  existfid  fof 
an  article  in  one  branch  of  the  trade* 
The  petitioners  admitted  that  the  comt 
mittee  of  foreign  trade  was  a  boon ;  but 
that  that  alone  would  not  be  e&ctuaU 
Some  improvement  should  be  effected  in 
their  home  trade*  He  believed  that  there 
was  no  article  of  domestic  manufacturo 
of  nhich  there  was  so  large  a  connumpr 
tion  as  our  hardware.  The  hon.  membas 
then  observed  upon  the  state  of  the  i^oii 
tmde,  and  that  part  of  the  hardware  ma« 
nufactures  with  which  it  was  connected^ 
and  Ksid,  that  although  the  export  had, 
in  1817,  been  very  considerables  yet  h^ 
believed  it  was  forc^,  and  was  the  result 
of  speculation,  arising  out  of  the  low 
state  of  prices.  He  considered  the  de« 
pression  of  ^ffriculture  one  prominei^ 
cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  iron  w»i^ 
nufactures.  Any  relief  that  could  bo 
devised,  and  was  likely  to  prove  effectnalf 
be  would  be  willing  to  support.  Hq 
thought  that  some  r^f  might  beaffordeil 
by  a  revision  of  onr  system  of  taxation* 
The  farmer  did  not  now  get  more  for  twq 
bushels  of  corn  than  he  did  soofie  tioyi 
back  for  on^  He  was  aware  th^it  it 
would  be  unpopnlar  to  propose  th^  iqt« 
position  of  any  new  tax:  indeed,  th^ 
proposition  would  be  idl^  ^t  ptresent,  fov 
the  country  was  not  able  to  bear  it ; .  bi|;t 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  a  tax  (not  ai^ 
income)*  but  bearing  equ^ly  on  fui|d«4 
and  landed  property,  were  levied,  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  tbe  farmer,  ^f 
well  as  to  the  manu^tt|r^. 

Air.  C^rwenf  having  been  reqaeste^ 
to  support  the  prayer  of  thia  petiti^n^ 
could  not  suffer  it  to  pai9  without  fi  fevf 
observation/i.  The  iron  t^de  was  a  most 
in^iori^ot  branch  of  o«r  macm&Bliirea; 
a^d  from:  the  9k\\l  and  capiuleagage4  i^ 
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it,  it  was,  he  believed,  less  likely  than 
most  others  to  be  interfered  with  by 
foreign  competition ;  therefore,  when  he 
heard  complaints  of  the  depression  under 
which  those  who  were  engaged  in  that 
trade  laboured,  he  thought  it  a  proof  of 
the  great  distress  in  which  the  country 
was  involved.  He  regretted,  that  in  the 
speech  which  his  majesty  had  been  advised 
to  deliver  from  tlie  throne,  there  was 
scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  country.  Some 
kind  of  hope  had  been  held  out,  when  it 
was  stated  that  an  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  some  branches ;  but  was 
this  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  a 
hope  that  a  favourable  change  was  about 
to  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  country  ? 
He  believed  not;  and  if  his  ministers 
Would  consent  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
it  would  be  found,  that  there  was  more 
ground  for  alarm  than  for  hope*  It  was 
said,  that  the  increase  in  our  cotton-ma- 
nufactures was  a  proof  of  this  growing 
improvement.  If,  however,  that  were 
to  DC  looked  upon  as  an  improvement, 
the  workmen  would^  as  on  other  occasions 
have  turned  round  and  demanded  an 
increase  of  wages.  He  looked  upon  that 
increase  as  the  result  of  a  speculation, 
from  which  r.o  general  bene6t  to  the 
country  would  be  derived.  It  was  his  fear 
that  government  had  not  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
country.  That  a  committee  with  respect 
to  our  foreign  trade  would  be  appointed, 
gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  do  some  good.  He  also  hoped 
that  our  agriculturists  would  get  pos- 
session of  the  home  market;  but  he 
thought  that  these  would  not  be  found 
remedies  for  the  distresses  of  which  the 
country  complained.  We  might  go  on 
from  day  to  day  with  such  palliatives, 
but  they  would  not  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  evils  we  had  to  remedy.  If  it 
were  not  disorderly  to  allude  to  what 
occurred  in  another  place,  he  might 
observe  upon  what  had  been  said — ^tbat 
our  distresses  did  not  arise  from  taxation, 
for  that  in  that  respect  sixteen  million 
annually  had  been  taken  off  since  the 
war.  This  he  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider a  boon,  if  our  trade  had  remained 
the  same  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  we 
had  lost,  in  the  declinsLof  our  trade,  more 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  a  tax  of 
10,000,00(W.  Was  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite prepared  now  to  contends  that  we 


were  better  by  a  reduction  of  taxation  on 
diminished  means,    than  we  were  when 
that  taxation  was  greater  but  when  our 
means  were  still  greater  in  proportion? 
Wheat,  at  the  former  period,  sold  for  lOi. 
the  bushel,  which  now  only  produced  6f» 
and  our  other  produce  were  in  the  same 
ratio.     Could  this  be  called  an  improve- 
ment?    An  hon.  gentleman  had   spoken 
of  the  effect  of    a  metallic   currency ; 
now  he  would  admit,    that  in  no  case 
ought  we  to  go   back   to  a  system   of 
reiitriction  of   cash  payments,    for  that 
would  only  delay  the  evil ;  but  he  would 
ask,  whetner  such  an  issue  of  cash  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
value  of  land ;  and  if  that  were  the  case, 
had  we  not  a  right  to  go  into  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  decrease  on  one  pro- 
perty, and  the  increase  on  another  ?    The 
remedy  which  he  thought  would  be  an 
effectual  one  was  this— a  decrease  of  the 
interest  to  the  fund  holder.     This  was  the 
only  remedy,  and  the  present 'was  the 
time  when  the  question  could  be  fairly 
met.       The  cheapness  of  food  was  not 
under  present  circumstances  a  blessing  to 
the  country,  for  it  lessened  the  value  of 
landed  property.     He  called,  then,  upon 
the  noble  lord,  not  for  a  committee  which 
would  suggest  a  partial  remedy,  but  a 
remedy  which  should  be  found  generally 
effectual.     He  grounded  this  upon  the 
reduction,  which    cash   payments  would 
make  in  the  value  of  landed  property. 
But   he  had   also  another  ground,    the 
enormous  amount  of  the  poor-rates.  Why; 
he  would   ask,  when  the  value  of  land 
was  thus  swallowed  by  taxation  and  poor- 
rates,  might  not  the  landholder  as  well 
give  up  his  property  altogether?    Under 
such  circumstances  he  asked,    had  not 
the  landed  proprietor  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  government    for  that    relief   which 
would  arise  from  an  equalization  of  the 
burden  ?      What  was  the  real  property  of 
the  kingdom  ?  Mr,  Pitt  used  to  look  upon 
it  as  28,000,000/.  a-year,  but  he  might 
now  say  it  was   not  worth    more   than 
20,000,000/.    At  that  time  the  poor-rates 
were  only  3,000,000/. ;  they   were  *  now 
8,000,000/.     Was  not  this,  then,  a  case 
which  called  for  legislative  interference? 
Ought  not  the  interest  of  the  fondholder, 
which  was  now  twice  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  land,  to  bear  a  fair  portion 
of  the  public  burdens  ?     When  he  heard 
an  hon.  member  propose  a  property-tax, 
he  wished  to  God  that  the  country  was  in 
,  a  situation  to  bear  one;  but  he  asked  the 
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gentlemen  of  landed  property  what  was 
nietr  present  situatioo  with  respect  to 
rents?  He  would  state  how  he  himself 
was circamstanced  in  this  respect?  He 
had  been,  for  a  long  series  of  years»  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he 
thought  he  might  say  of  himself  that  he 
had  never  been  considered  a^hard  land- 
lord I  buty  notwithstanding,  he  had  al- 
BDOst  atl  his  farm^lands  offered  to  be 
civen  up  to  him.  When  very  many  of 
his  tenants  asked  for  a  reduction  of  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
their  rents,  he  thought  such  a  reduction 
unreasonable,  but  he  told  them  to  wait 
till  Jtily,  and  that  then  he  would  consent 
to  let  ^e  lands  be  valued,  and  they 
nigbt  take  them  for  what  they  should  be 
worth.  Did  not  this  circumstance  prove 
the  state  in  which  landlords  were  placed, 
and  the  danger  there  was  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  being  obliged  to  throw  back 
the  farms  on  their  bands  ?  From  siich  a 
•tateit  might  be  seen  how  well  able  the 
country  was,  to  meet  the  proposition  of  a 
property  tajc. 

Mr.  lAttletcn  b^^  to  explain,  that 
he  did  not  mean  distinctly  to  propose  a 
property  tax,  but  had  stated  that  it  was 
just  that  some  share  of  the  public  burdens 
should  be  liud  on  that  monster  of  con- 
•fimption,  the  funded  interest. 

Mr.  Curwtn  said,  that  if  what  he  had 
alleeed  was  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he 
would  wish  to  know  whether  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  adopt  as  his  maxim  the  ob- 
servation of  one  of  his  colleagues,  namely, 
^*  sufficient  to  the  day  was  the  evil 
thereof.*'  The  number  of  unemployed 
hands  in  the  country  was  daily  increasing, 
and  the  weight  of  taxation  was  bearing 
the  farmer  to  the  ground.  If  govern- 
ment would  go  into  the  examination  of 
these  things,  it  should  have  his  support. 
This  was  a  time  that  called  on  every  man 
to  forget  party,  and  to  join  heart  and 
hand  to  endeavour  to  extricate  the  coun- 
try from  its  embarrassments.  Some  gen- 
tlemen were  afraid  of  parliamentary 
reform,  some  were  afraid  of  Catholic 
emiuicipation,  and  others  had  some  simi- 
lar cause  of  apprehension;  but  he  be^- 
lieved  the  time  was  coming,  when  they 
would  have  nothiiig  to  do,  and,  therefore, 
nothing  to  fear.  If  that  moment  did 
arrive,  men  of  propeHy  and  consec^ueuce 
migbt  feel  themselves  compelled  to  resort 
to  measure*  at  which  they  wctuld  now 
tremble. 

Mr.  IF.  Pttl  believed  the  •lleirations 
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in  the  petition  were  unfortuni^tely  true. 
The  trade  of  Birmingham  wus  in  a  very 
deplorable  state.  He-  was  satisfieii  the 
workmen  could  not  be  maiotnined  with- 
out parochial  relief.  The  inquiry  trailed 
for,  as  it  would  afford  satisfaction  to  a 
numerous  class,  was,  in  his  opinion,  ad- 
visable. 

Mr.  Robinson  remarked  upon  some  of 
the  objects  of  the  petition,  and  depre- 
cated, in  strong  terms,  any  attempt  to 
abrogate  the  Bank-payments  act,  which 
had  been  passed  only  two  years  ago,  and 
also  deprecated  the  resorting  to  any  re- 
medy for  the  national  distress,  which 
should  be  founded  on  a  breach  of  the 
public  faith.  He  could  not  contenaplate 
any  thing  more  unjust,  or  whose  ten** 
dency  would  be  more  fatal.  He  begged 
those  gentlemen  who  made  such  a  pro-^ 
posal  with  the  view  of  reaching  the 
great  fundholder,  to  consider  what  in 
such  a  case  would  be  the  state  of  the 
small  fundholder,  whose  whole  means  of 
existence  were  dependent  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  public  faith  ?  He  consi- 
dered the  proposition  neither  honourable 
nor  useful ;  but,  if  any  motion  was 
founded  on  the  petition,  he  would  give 
it  his  anxious  attention,  as  no  one  was 
more  inclined  to  favour  every  inquiry 
which  could  tend  to  the  relief  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Barnm  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  sat  down  with- 
out expressing  more  of  his  feelings  on 
the  speci6c  subject  before  the  House. 
In  what  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  he  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  if 
there  was  one  subject  on  which  every  bo^ 
nest  and  honourable  man  in  the  country 
were  united,  it  was  that;  for  that  coun* 
try  could  have  no  honesty  and  no  ho- 
nour, which,  after  passing  through  a 
war  like  the  last,  by  borrowing  money 
of  some  of  its'suhject9,' should  in  peace 
refuse  to  make  good  its  engagements. 
He  was  sure  the  benefits  calcoiated  upon 
from  such  an  expedient  won  Id  not  be  re- 
alised, and,  that  in. a  country  like  this, 
one  description  of  property  could  not  be 
touched  without  endangering  every  other. 
The  hon.  gentleman  woulid  find,  if  the 
mortgage  which  the  public  creditors  had 
on  the  property  of  the  rouotry  were  dis« 
regard^,  that  fai^own  title-deeds  iwould 
fcoon  be  worth  notninp.— 

Mr.    Cufwen    wished    to   ka^p   good 
faiths  with   the  public  crttdit<ir,    if  thttt 
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were  povible.  It  was  oa  the  aMumed 
impo6sibilitj  of  doiDgBOy  that  his  argu- 
ment was  founded. 

Mr.  Baring  resumed.  Undoubtedly  it 
bad  been  propoaed  by  many  gentlemen 
to  pay  off  the  public  debt  by  means  of  a 
sacrifice  of  property  on  all  sides;  and 
such  a  doctrine  nad  even  been  supported 
bv  high  authority  in  that  Hoose.  He 
himself  had  always  considered  it  imprac- 
ticable. The  siicrifice  of  general  pro» 
perty  must  be  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries^  attended  with  much  danger. 
When  his  hon.  friend  spoke  of  impossi- 
bility* as  the  reason  why  such  a  plan 
should  not  be  adopted,  he  would  say* 
that  he  never  considered  it  impossible  to 
pay  debts  as  long  as  the  party  owing 
them  pottessed  a  farthing  of  property. 
The  petition  brought  the  House  to  the 
consideration  of  the  general  concerns  and 
state  of  the  country ;  for  although  it  pre- 
sented a  correct  representation  of  the 
state  of  Birminffharoy  it  was  also  a  true 
picture  of  the  whole  nation.  There  was 
no  interest  in  deeper  distress  than  the 
agricultural  interest ;  and  that  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  important  consideration  for 
the  House,  and  most  particularly  for 
country  gentlemen.  For  that  reason  he 
had  been  surprised  to  see  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  sit  down  without  adverting  to 
so  interesting  a  topic.  It  was  a  senous 
thing,  that  the  sixth  year  of  peace  should 
find  the  nation  in  such  a  state,  that  a 
speech. from  the  throne  represented  no 
one  of  its  interests  to  be  in  a  state  of 
prosperity.  -  He  was  not  to  be  considered 
Its  a  party  man  upon  this  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  all  would  come  to  it,  with- 
out any  of  those  differences  of  opinion, 
which  arose  from  part^  motives;  Nothing 
was  so  urgent  and  important  as  a  strict 
•examination  into  the  causes  of  our  pre* 
sent  state — a  state*  he  was  convinced,  not 
resulting  from  the  cessation* of  wair,  for 
the  petitioners  themselves  proved  it. 
They  stated  tiiat  the  year  1818  was  a 
year  of  comparative  prosperity;  and 
that  since  that  year  their  distresses  had 
beoi  accumulating.  They  also  said,  that 
their  local  distress  originated  in  the  great 
depression  of  the  American  market. 
The  Americans  had  formerly  sold  their 
floor  for  10  dollars,  and  could  now  get 
•only  three  dollars  and  three  quarters. 
The  consequence  of  ^hia  was,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Birminghaoi,  who  had 
worked  more  exclusively  for  the  American 
market,   fdt  a  great  diminution  in  the 


demand  for  buckles  and  similar  srticlfs 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sup« 
ply.  This  falling  off  in  the  Ameri<;ao 
trade  increased  the  effect  felt  from  the 
defalcation  of  the  home  trade,  which  was 
always  the  chief  resource.  Whatever 
might  be  the  intention  of  parliament,  he, 
for  one,  thought  that  the  subject  required 
the  deepest  comdderation.  No  relief 
could  be  safely  or  effectually  applied* 
without  fairly  ansertaining  the  real,  un- 
disguised state  of  the  case.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  making  up  his  mind  rmcf^ 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  dfifiiculty  and  dis- 
tress of  the  country.  A  very  consider* 
able  part  of  the  distress*  be  was  convtncedy 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  currency. 
He  did  uot  mean  to  say  that  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  return  to  an  unlimited  paper 
currency;  he  only  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Uie  danger  of  a  departure  from^ 
a  proper  standard.  That  departure  had 
undoubtedly  produced  extravagance- in 
the  public  expenditure,  for  which  w« 
were  now  suffering  so  severely,  and  in* 
creased  the  public  debt  to  an  amount  sp 
enormous  as  to  make  a  return  to  .the 
right  standard  extremely  diffici^rft.  Yet 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  produce  of 
the  soil  was  not  of  much  less  value  noi|r, 
when  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
60  shillings*  than  it  had  been  when  the 
price  was  80.  It  was  leas  rehitivj^to 
nominal  pounds  sterling;  but  a  quartet 
of  corn  would  now  buy  as  much  cloth* 
or  as  much  iron*  as  when  it  sold  for  80#« 
If  they  supposed  a  man  to  have  had  no 
debt,  and  to  have  now  an  income  of  00/. 
instead  of  80/.*  he  was  in  the  same  re« 
lative  situation.  But*  uufbrtunfitely, 
many  farmers  of  small  capital  had>been 
induced*  by  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  cora^ 
to  take  farms  under  mortgages  for  a  |ai^ 

Eortion  of  the  price.  In  consequence  of 
aving  thus  tampered  with  the  currency* 
nmny  honest  farmers  had  not  only  lost  all 
their  property,  but  were  themselves 
in  gaol.  Many  instances  of  men  having 
so  suffered,  had  come  under  his  own  ob- 
servation in  Somersetshire*— of  men  who 
had  not  only  lost  all  the  capital  they  tmd 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  were  them- 
selves in  prison.  The  currency  had  tfaob 
occasioned  a  serious  hardship  to  many  of 
the  most  meritorious  class  of  persons  mm 
the  community.  Of  course  this  evil  had 
extended  to  every  kind  of  landed  pn^ 
perty.  The  great  ddbt*.  operating  m 
a  .great  mortage,  had  produced  the 
^aame  kiod  of  inconvenience  in  proper- 
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tion  to  the  veal  property  of  the  country. 
He  trinted  that  these  calamitous  resultB 
would*  in  future  times,  operate  as  a  wam- 
ing  against  similar  acts  of  injustice,  in 
(he  event  of  the  country  recurring  to  a 
state  of  war.    Unless  the  whole  system, 
and  the  consequences  of  that  system,  were 
thoroughly  understood,  he  was  persuaded 
that  two  years  of  war  would  bring  back 
all  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  state  of  the  currency.     The  facts 
stated  by  these  petitionerB,  that  a  diminu- 
tion had  taken  place  in  all  the  articles 
of  consumption,  was  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  gentlemen  on  the  other  nde  of  the 
House  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  to 
the  increase  of  exciseable  commodities,  in 
opposition   to  this  statement.     Now,   it 
appeared  to  him,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty  whatever  in  reconciling  the  dimi- 
nished consumption  of  which  the  mann- 
ifactnrers  of  Birmingham  complained,  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  exciseable 
oommodities.    IflOO/.  now,  would  go  as 
lar  as  120/.  or  130/.  before,  it  was  evident 
that  the  increased    consumption  of  ex- 
ciseable commodities  arose  from  the  in- 
creased means  of  the  man  of  fixed  in- 
come.     For  instance,  any    person  who 
formerly  kept  a  horse,  when  oats  were 
Mf.  a  quarter,    might  now    keep   two 
horses,  when  oats  were  but  25«. ;  or  at 
least,  any  man  who  formerly  kept  two, 
might  now  keep  three  horses.    There  was 
another  circumstance  which  was  also  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  the 
operation  of  3,000,000/.  of  new  Uxes; 
the  increase  of  revenue  was  not,  therefore, 
a  fair  measure  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion.    It  should  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  increase  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  ncmprodnctive  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, Was  a  consequence  of  the  decrease 
of  prosperity  among  the  productive  classes. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
IB  every  point  of  view ;  and  if  any  proof 
of  this  fisct  were  wanting,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  excise  in  Ireland, 
where  there  were  but  few  stockholders, 
aod  the  number  of  persons  possessing 
fixed  incomes,   as  compared    with  this 
country,  was  very  trifling.     There  the 
'excise  would  be  found  to  have  diminished, 
•o  much  so,  that  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  yeofs  l&iO  and  1821,  it  had  fallen  off 
fiom  1,700,000/.    to    564,000/.    It  was 
the  drones  in  society   whose  means  of 
eajoyment  were  increased,  while  the  inters 
eMs  of  all  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
commercial  add  agricultural  pursuits  were 


depressed.  'TRe  main  object  at  present 
was,  to  endeavour  to  understand  oar  situa** 
tion,  and  to  see  our  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  us.   The  subject 
which  most  called  for  the  deliberate  con* 
siderati  onof  the  House,  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.     The 
House  should  compare  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  in  former  times  with  the 
expenditure  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
state  of  the  currency ;  and  if  OOi •  were 
now  equivalent  to  80f .  at  a  former  period, 
they  should  consider  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  back  80t.  to  60^.  in  our  expen- 
diture.   In  saying  thiaJie  disavowed  any 
disposition  to  starve  the  servants  of  the 
government,  or  to  underpay  the  services 
of  necessary  and  efficient  officers.    There 
was  no  worse  economy  than  remunerating 
efficient  services  inadequately  ;  especially 
if  that  reduction  were  applied  to  sub- 
ordinate departments.    But,  though  such 
reductions  would  not  only  be  improper, 
but  dangerous,  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  to  retrench  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.    An  hon.  gentleman  on  his 
side  of  the  House  had  stated,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  independ- 
ently of  the  additional  quantity,  had  beeti 
augmented  threefold  since  the  year  1792. 
No  doubt,  retrenchments  to  a  very  consi- 
demble  extent  might  be  effected;  and 
from  the  temper  and  deliberation  with 
which,    he   was    persuaded,    the  House 
would  examine  this  subject,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive   of  no  ill-consequences.     He 
deprecated  any  violation  oi  the  public 
faith,  and  he  hoped  the  country  would 
be  abl^  to  hold  to  the  present  state  of  the 
currency  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that  we 
could  neither  do  one  nor  the  other,  with- 
out retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.    There  were,  indeed,  many 
parts  of  that  expenditure  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
retrench ;  such  as  the  soldier's  pay,  retired 
allowances,  and  similar  branches  of  ex- 
penditure, in  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  explain  to  the  persons  to  whom  the 
reduction  would  apply,  the  necessity  of 
the  alteration.    This  was  one  of  the  great 
mischiefs  of  tampering  with  the  currency 
of  the  country ;  for  it  was,  in  many  in- 
stances,, impossible  to  take  back  what 
had  been  once  granted,  when  the  pay 
became  more  than  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices,   it  was  certainly  most  unpleasant 
for  gentlemen  of  large  landed  fortune  to 
consider  that  they  could  no  longer  gA 
the  same  rents  which  they  had  received 
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dnder  a  diiTereot  state  of  thiogt*    The  I 
misfortunes  of  the  conntry  arose  in  a  great 
measare  from  ^ntlemen  not  taking  these 
'  circumstanceA  mto  consideration,  and  en* 
tertainiog  such  unreasonable  expectations. 
The  price  of   corn,  as  compared   with 
other  commodities,  was,  in  fact,  nearly 
as  high  as  it  had  ever  been  4,    Though 
he  thought  it  would  be  highly  inexpe* 
dient  to  tamper  with  the  currency,  he 
wished,  at  the  same  time  to  hint  at  the 
course  which  he  should  wish  to  see  adopts 
ed.    He  was  desirous  of  giving  the  pub- 
lic creditor  all  that  he  was  oy  law  entitled 
to,  but  not  to  go  beyond  it.     If  the  House 
woutd  hereafter  grant  him  a  committee 
to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject,  he  should  suggest  the  expediency 
of  giving  to  the  BauK  the  option  of  pav- 
ing either  in  gold  or  silver,    that  the 
value  of  the  two  precious  metals  might 
be  rendered  more  equal,  and  the  present 
pound  sterling,  which  was  somewhat  too 
high,   relaxed.      He  wished  to  relax  a 
cord  which  was  at  present  stretched  some- 
what too  tightly.    Without  meaning  to 
suggest  insidiously  an  act  of  injustice 
with  justice  in  his  mouth,  or  to  trench 
upon  the  system  of  the  member  for  Port- 
arliogton,  he  thought  that  the   pound 
fterlin^  might  be  made  subject  to  pay- 
ment in  eitner  of  the  precious  metals, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic creditor.      This  course  would  nave 
the  effect  of  removing  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  which  at  present  prevailed. 
There  was  hardly  a  country  bank  which 
knew  what  to  do,  from  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  was  to  become  of  the  system ; 
and  it  appeared,  from  a  late  discussion 
in  that  House,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
refused  to  take  gold  coin  as  a  deposit, 
and  that  the  paper  pound  was  actually 
three  per  cent  above  par. 

Mr.  Western  was  of  opinion,  that  much 
good  would  result  from  an  inquiry.  The 
petitioners  stated,  that  the  year  1^)8 
Was  one  of  comparative  prosperity.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  agriculture.  This 
piroved  the  union  of  the  two  interests, 
and  that  whilst  the  one  flourished,  the 
«ther  prospered. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  if  the  House 
would*  indulge  him  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
should  be  desirous  to  make  one  or  two 
allusions  to  what  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  friend  below.  The  great  point  to 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  addressed  him- 
self was  the  origin  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress.   By  some  persons  this  was  ascribed 


to  taxation,  hy  others  to  rettrktioiis  00. 
trsde^  and  by  his  hon.  friend  to  an  alter- 
ation in  the  currency,  which  he  seemed 
indeed  to  consider  as  almost  the  exclusive 
cause.     With  this  view  his  hon.  friend 
had  entered  into  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  of  com  at  various  periods,  and  he 
stated  the  fall  to  be  from  about  80  tp 
00#.,    inferring   that  other  articles  had 
undergone    an   equal    depression.      He 
seemed  to  think  that  with  a  quarter  of 
corn  he  could  now  purchase  the  same 
quantity  of  other  commodities  which  he 
could  have  obtained  with  it  when  coru 
was  at  80«.  and  that  the  reduction  of 
prices  was  therefore  general  and  equal. 
Now,  this  representation  he  apprehended 
was  erroneous.     He  could  not  agree  that 
prices  had  fiillen  generally  in  the  same 
proportion.     He  believed  that  the  fall 
in  corn  had  been  severe  beyond  measnrc^ 
whilst  there  had  been  no  fall  with  regard 
to  many  other  articles,    or  at  any  ratp 
no  (all  in  the  least  degree  similar.  If 
the  prices  of  bullion  were  referred  to  at 
former  periods,   it  would  be  seen  that 
the  price  of  corn  had  altered  to  the  amount 
of  2&  per  cent.     He  was  surprised  to  find 
his  hon.  friend  making  a  statement  from 
which,  if  correct,  it  most  be  inferred, 
that  the  distresses  began  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  change  in  the  currency 
took  place.    Now,  if  he  looked  baek  to 
the  price  of  bullion  in  the  flourishing 
year  1818,   and   compared  it  with  the 
present  price*  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
difierence  did  not  exceed  6  or  7  per  cent. 
To  this  extent  other  prices  might  have 
since  been  affected,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  there  had  been  aconsidemble  reduor 
tion  of  prices  in  other  countries.    Wine 
hud  fallen  here,  and  so  had  cotton  goodsf 
but  he  believed  that  fiill  was  not  more 
than  equal  to  that  which  bad  occurred 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.     In  1816  the 
price  of  gold  was  «t  4f.  an  ounce*     In 
the  following  year  it  was  4L  and  6d.  lu 
1818  bullion  still  did  not  rise  above  4/. 
2ff.  and  4/.  3i,  and  in  1810,  when  the 
plan  which  he  had  the  honour  to  recom- 
mend was  adopted  by  the  House,  it  was 
at  4/.  is.     The  Question,   then,  before 
the  Houce  was,  whether  it  was  advisably 
to  return  to  the  old  standard,  or  to  tak% 
the  existing  market  rate,  which  was  then 
about  4  per  cent  above  that   standfurd 
as  the  measure  of  value  in  future.    But 
his  hoo.  friend  had  argued  on  this  sub« 
ject  as  if  bullion  had  been  at  that  time^ 
as  it  formerly  was  et  5/.  or  5f.  l(ki  aii 
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ooBce.     If,  inilead  of  bciog^  at  4/«  1«. 
bullion  had  been  much  higber,  he  should 
not  have  proposed  a  recurrence  to  the 
mint  standard*     What  he  wa^  anxious 
abont^  was  not  to  restore  the  old,  but  to 
establish  a  fixed  standard;  for»  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  a  body  of  mer- 
chants or  bankers  to  possess  the  power 
of  raising  or  lowering  a  fourth  or  fifth 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  to  make 
9/.  17#.  10|i/.  at  one  time,  equivalent  to 
*&/•  at  another,  it  was  a  power  destructive 
of  every  engagement,  and  finally  ruinous 
•to  every  interest.    He  was  not  anxious 
to  restore  the  old  standard;    but  the 
market  price  of  bullion  being  then  only 
4/«  li»,  lie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
deviate  from  the  ancient  standard.     What 
increased  his  surprise  at  the  view  which 
bis  hon.  friend  had  taken  in  tracing  all 
.our  distress  to  a  variation  in  the  currency 
wa«,  that  when  a  few  years  back  we  had 
«so  much  greater  variations,  we  had  no 
such  distress.    With  regard  to  the  de- 
pression of  agriculture,   he  believed  it 
twas  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  laws  which 
.were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing it.    It  was  certamly  desirable  that 
;tho6e  engird  in  the  production  of  com 
.should  have  a  vent  when  an  excess  of 
anpply    existed.      When   two   or   three 
.good  harvests  followed  in  succession,  we 
mittht,  if  prices  were  at  all  on  a. level 
with  those  on  the  continent,  export  it 
jafter  a  fall  of  three  or  four  shillings  a 
•quarter ;   but  at  present  there  must  be 
a  destructive  fall  before  it  could  be  sent 
jibroad.     The  hon.   member  for  Cum^ 
berland,  as  well  as  tlie  *hon.  member  for 
jStafiordshire,  had  Ulked  of  the  extreme 
pressure  of  taxes  on  agricultuie;  as  if 
ithey  were  founds  in  timt  respect,  to  be 
4>eculiarljr  burdensome.    The  stockholder 
was  described  at  being  comparatively  free 
irom  these  effects ;  Imt  it  would  not  be 
4ilBc;ilt  to  show,  that  ail  taxes  fell  upon 
the  consumers  of  those  commodities  to 
srhich.  they  were  annexed ;  and  if  this 
were  not  the  case«  he  did  not  see  what 
^ght  the  landowner  had  to  ask  for  pro^ 
^aetioB.    He  xwuld  demonstrate,  if  it  were 
neoessary,  that  taxes  always  raised  the 
price  of  that  canunodity  on  which  they 
.wene  Ud,  and  therefore  fell  on  the  con«> 
eumer.    Was  it  not  impossible  that  farw 
mers  could  continoe  to  grow  com  for  a 
series  of  years  unless  they  obtained  re*- 
munerating  prices? — He  would  now  offer 
m  very  few  rvnarks  on  what  had  been 
Mirown  out  as  to.  Ae  restoration  of  two 


metals  as  a  standard.  It  gave  him  pain, 
however,  to  hear. any  allusions  made  to 
the  subject  of  not  paying  .the  public 
creditor,  and  to  find  that  they  met  with 
the  reception  which  they  did  in  some 
quarters.  If,  indeed,  the  dividend  was 
to  be  reduced,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  done  openly,  and  that  no  strat^eqi 
or  delusion  would  be  practised.  With 
regard  to  the  plan  of  his. hon.  friend, 
he  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  approve  of 
it,  recommending,  as  it  did*  a  difierent 
standard  from  that  fixed  in  1819;  at 
least,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  plan  amounted  to  this  when  he  heard 
his  hon.  friend  say,  that  the  string  was 
too  tight,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
empower  the  Bank  to  pay  either  in  gold 
or  silver.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  complete,  departure  from  the  true  and 
sound  principles  of  currency.  No  cnr« 
rency  could  be  of  the  same  value  perpe* 
tually,  any  more  than  other  articles  could 
always  retain  the  same  price.  Gold  bnU 
lion,  however,  was  the  commodity  which 
varied  the  least;  and  if  a  contract  waa 
made  to  pay  100/.  at  a  future  period, 
the  contract  would  be  most  &itbfully 
performed  by  the  payment  of  that  sum 
in  gold.  But  it  might  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  debtor  to  pay  it  in  silver,  whilst* 
by  so  doing,  the  creditor  would  sustain 
a  loss.  The  two  metals  seldom  main* 
tained  the  same  proj>ortion  to  each  other 
long.  The  price  of^  the  one  mixht  rise, 
while  that  of  the  other  fell.  So  the  Bank 
being  now  under  an  obligation  to  pay  60 
ounces  of  gold,  would  enable  a  person 
who  received  it,  to  propose  more,  or  a 
greater  nominal  amount  of  commodities 
than  he  would  if  he  paid  in  silver*  The 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  had 
varied  since  the  act  of  parliament ;  but 
what  was  the  cause  of  that  variation  i  It 
was  thb :  the  Bank  being  a  timid  body, 
teldom  clinging  to  the  trae  principles  dP 
circulatioo,  bad  taken  alarm,  and  had 
made  mat  and  unnecessafy  purchases 
of  gold,  although  they  founa,  by  expe* 
rienoe,  that  no  person  applied  to  them 
for  any.  He  almost  doubted  whether  a 
single  bar  had  been  demanded  from  them 
since  the  commencement  of  the  nem 
plan.  If  the  Bank  wereenabled,  aooord* 
ing  to  his  hop.  friend's  propontion,  to 
pay  in  silver  instead  of  gold,  they  would 
now  realise  a  profit  eoual  to  the  differ* 
ence  between  4«.  Ilia,  and  &f.  2i.  Am 
soon  as  thip  profit  should  cease,  the  two 
metals  wpnld  have  recover^  their  Kda^ 
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live  Talnc,  add  then  at  would  be  diflknli 
to  difcover  the  value  of  hit  hon.  friend's 
propotitioDb  He  had  proved  last  aeMion 
that  the  two  metals  might  vary  to  the 
exteot  of  three  per  cent;  bat  his  hoo. 
frieod  tiiea  remarked^  that  this  might  be 
trae  in  theory^  but  in  Fraooet  where  the 
experiment  had  been  tried,  the  difference 
did  not  exceed  one  per  mill.  Still  it 
was  something  to  find  that  thtf  poMibility 
of  the  variation  was  admitted.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  in  all  that  had  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  retrenchment  in  onr 
expenditure  being  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only  source  of  relief.  The  committee 
would,  he  doubted  not,  without  precon- 
ceived or  particular  views,  inquire  whe- 
ther the  present  system  of  restrictions 
on  trade  was  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try. He  should  only  add,  with  respect 
to  the  rents  of  land,  that  no  interests 
could  be  more  distinct  than  those  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers ;  yet  it  did  happen 
that  the  latter  were  persuaded  to  petition 
that  House  for  regulations  which  might 
be  beneficial  to  one  class,  but  most  inju- 
rious to  themselves. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygaie  denied  that  Ae 
distress  was  confined  to  the  growers  of 
corn.  It  was  felt  in  the  production  of  all 
articles.  It  extended  to  other  countries, 
and  especially  to  America,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Ricardo) 
had  been  pushed  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  hon.  alderman  alluded  to  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Peel*s  biU,  which,  he  contended, 
bad  produced  all  those  evil  effects,  of 
which  he  had  forewarned  the  House.  The 
title  of  the  bill  ou^t  to  have  been, 
**  a  bill  to  add  one-third  to  the  national 
debt ;  to  add,  in  the  same  proportion,  to 
all  fixed  inconMs ;  and  to  subtract  an 
equal,  amount  from  all  the  resources  of 
productive  capital  and  industry."  As  to 
the  remedy  which  had  been  suggested  by 
redncine  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
it  was  objectionable  both  in  justice  and 
policy.  £ven  while  parliament  should 
oe  deliberating  op  such  a  measure,  an 
immense  portion  of  capital  now  vested 
in  the  fundi  would  be  transferred  to  other 
countries,  never  to  return.  Still,  how- 
ever be  might  disapprove  of  the  late  act, 
he  should  panee  before  he  would  advise 
its  repeal,  considering  what  had  been  since 
done  to  cany  it  into  efiect— bow  much 
had  be^  already  endured— and  that  we 
were  now  at  peace,  with  the  balance  of 
trade  improving  in  our  ftivour. 

Mr.  Bar  lag  proceeded  to  explain  his 


fomaer  observations,  particularly  .whctw 
he  differed  from  his  hon.  *  friend.  His 
hon.  friend  ai^ed,  that  tfitt  alteration  in 
the  currency  could  only  opente  in  pro^ 
poKion  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
Dullion,  which  had  only  varied  from  6  to 
7  per  cent.  It  by  no  means  happened 
that  tempomry  variations  in  the  price  of 
bullioo  afitcted  the  prices  of  other  art^ 
cles.  In  the  course  of  one  day,  bullion 
had  often  risen  and  fallen  again.  Indeed 
he  recollected,  that  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  it  had  varied  to  the  amount 
often  per  cent.  Its  efi^on  prices  was 
gradoaL  A|  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  in  its  relative  value  to  the  several 
commodities,  the  issue  of  15  or  20  mil- 
lions of  paper  would  produce  that  de** 
preciation  as  well  as  an  equally  increased 
issue  of  gold ;  but  the  depreciation^  of 
the  currency  from  the  issue  of  paper  had 
not^  been  so  sensibly  felt  in  this  country 
until  the  very  mistaken  measure  was 
adopted  of  making  paper  a. legal  teodei^ 
and  thus  forcing  it  into  circulation.  The 
consequences,  mdeed,  of  the  general 
system  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  paper, 
had  been,  to  drive  gold  out  of  the  country. 
But^  from  the  operation  of  the  plaii 
lately  adopted  by  the  legislature  with 
regard  to  the  resumption  of  cash-pay^ 
ments,  he  repeated  his  conviction,  that 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  with 
reference  to  the  price  of  commodities, 
had  advanced  one^third,  or  at  least  one^ 
fourth,  above  that  which  it  bore  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war.  Of  this,  indeed^ 
every  man  must  be  sensible  who  tried  to 
revert  from  his  present  habits  of  expeov 
diture  to  those  which  he  pursued  at  thi^ 
early  pert,  or  previous  to  the  late  war. 
But  the  comparative  difference  betweeA 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  that 
of  the  several  commodities,  must  be  ob^ 
▼ious  to  any  one  who  considered  the  re=- 
duced  price  of  com,  of  cotton,  and 
hardwsire,  as  well  as  that  of  other  com- 
modities, which  he  need  not  detail.  Herf* 
the  hon.  member  again  urged  the  policjr 
of  allowing  of  a  double  tender,  a  stan- 
dard of  vcJue,  that  is,  of  silver  as  ireH 
as  of  gold.  That  one  eftaikiard  of  vato« 
was  a  pleasing  thing  for  his  hon.  friend 
tx>  ttx  upon,  wen  discushsing  those  sal]^ 
jects  in  his  closet,  was  very  probable*; 
but  for  what  purpose  of  practical  -utility 
eoch  a  standard  should  be  fixed,  he$  jsA  a 
practical  man,  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  ima^ 
gine:  although  the  establishment  of  stidi 
a  standaid  might  be  move  agreeable  to  the 
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views  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  other  ab^ 
stract  phihMopherSf  who  would  r^ulate 
weights  and  measures  by  the  vibratioQH  of 
the  pendulum.  For  he  copid  not  sea  why 
the  Bank  of  Englaod  should  not  have  the 
option  of  paying  in  silrer  pr  gold,  as  well 
as  the  bank  of  France*  ~  Such  was  the  prao* 
tice  in  all  the  great  commercial  establish- 
nientsof  the  world,  as  well  as  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Ham-* 
burgh.  But  it-was  known  that  silver  had 
been  the  ancient  standard  of  value  in 
ttfis  country.  ,  His  opinion,  however,  was, 
that  there  should  be  an  option  of  paying 
ifi  either  silver  or  gold,  in  oiider  to  afforo 
additional  facilities  for  oor  circulating 
medium,  and  to  relieve  the  bank  from 
those  measures,  which,  from  an  ovec«4 
anxiety  to  comply  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  legislature,  it  had  no  doubt  taken 
to  provide  a  certain  supply  of  gold.  But 
ha  waa  the  more  solicitous  upon  this  sob^ 
ject,  because  he  fdt  that  the  establish- 
ment q{  a  double  tender  would  enable 
the  bank  to  afford  such  facilities  as  would 
lyiatcrially  contribute  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country. 

.  Mr.  Ricardo  remarked,  that  the  dif«f 
ference  between  his  boo*  friend*s  opinion 
and  his  own  was  this,  that  he  maintained 
the  advance  of  the  pound  sterling  with 
reference  to  the  price  of  commodities  to 
be  only  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  which  waa 
equal  to  the  difference  betv^een  the  price 
of  gold  at  41.  If.  and  8L  17f .  10^*  an 
ounce,  while  his  hon.  friend  maintained 
that  advaDce  to  be  equal  to  25  per  cent. 
But  how  came  it^  he  would  ask,  that 
although  Russia,  Austria,  and  France 
bad  adopted  the  same  system  as  this  conn* 
Vy  in  the  issue  of  paper,  there  should  be 
such  a  difference  in  this  country  alone  as 
hia  hpn.  friend  had  stated  ?  He,  how** 
tvei;,  differed  from  the  views  of  his  hon, 
friend,  the  principle  of.  whose  animad* 
versions  would  in  a  great  measure  operate 
against  any  metallic  currency  whatever. 
With  respect  to  his.  hon.  friend's  recom* 
mendfitioq  of  a  double  tender,  it  was 
obvious,  that  if  that  recommendation  were 
adopted,  the  Bank,  although  it  seldom 
saw  its  own  interest,  would  be  likely  to 
yealise  a  considerablesum  by  the  purchase 
of  silven'  at  its  present  reduced  price  of 
4».  lU.  an  ounce. .  Bat  as  this  pur- 
chase wonld  serve  to  vaise  silver  to  the 
Mint  price  of  dt.  2d.  and  comparatively 
to  advance  the  price  of  gold,  the  coQsc^ 
qoeoce  of  which  would  be  to  drive  gold 
out   of  the  country^  this  was,   among 


other  reasons,  an  argument  with  him  for 
resisting  his  hon.  friend's  doctrine. 

Mr.  Atwoodstated  the  fact,  that  during 
a  pfsriod  of  two  years  and  a  half  the  Banx 
had  issued  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
sovereigns,  notwithstanding  which,  uoi 
one  was  to  be  seen  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Uume  observed,  that  the  fact 
stated  by  his  hon.  friend^  with  reapecsfc 
to  the  fate  of  the  sovereigns  issued  by  the 
Bank,  afforded  conclusive  eridence  of 
the  consequence  of  an  excessive  issue  of 
paper  in  driving  gold  out  of  the  country ; 
lor  it  appeared,  that  of  the  five  milliona 
and  a  half  of  soveragns  which  ^the  Bank 
had  issued,  no  less  than  four  millions  had 
been  recoined  by  the  treasury  of  France. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  flind  to  be' printed. 
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Mr.  Marryat  rose  and  said  ;— Mr* 
Speaker,  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition 
from  the  merchants,  ship-owners,  an4 
magistrates  of  Miramichi,  in  the  province 
of  New  Brqnswick,  setting  forth  the  vital 
importance  of  the  timber  trade  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America,  and  praying  that  thia 
Honse  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  less  favourable  to  them  than  it  ia 
at  present.  It  may  be  proper  to  premis^ 
that  such  is  the  importance  of  Miramichi^ 
that  of  1,620  British  vessels  employed 
in  the  timber  trade  with  our  North  Amfr 
rican  colonies,  in  the  year  1819,  no  less 
than  297  loaded  in  that  port  atone.— r 
Statements  from  the  iohabitaiits  of  the 
colonies  themselves,  hoar  far  their  proai* 
perity  is  likely  to  b0  affected  by  any 
l^slative  nieiisttrea  of  the  mother  connr 
try,  bearing  upevi  their  producrioni  and 
commerce,  are  highly  important,  asthi^ 
serve  to  correct  misappr^nsions  ana 
errors,  into  which,  at  this  distance,  weare 
apt  to  Ml,  for  want  of  authentiq  infor- 
mation respecting  interests  sp  remote. 
The  truth  of  this  reniark  was  nevpr  more 
atrongly  exemplified  than  in  the  present 
inatanf;e ;  for  never  was  there  a  greater 
discordance  than  between  the  facts  stated 
in  this  petition,  and  the  report  of  a  cooir 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  The  variance 
between  them  is  so  great,  that  justicie  to 
these  petitioners,  and  to  the  oHher  inha^ 
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liitaiiti  of  the  British  prCMrinces  in  North 
America,  cells  upon  me  to  point  out,  et 
l-go  along,  the  mis-statements  with  which 
that  report  abounds;  and  this  I  am  at 
Ml  liberty  to  do,  it  hating  been  commo* 
iifcated  to  ns  by  message  from  the  Lords* 
■ad  reprinted  by  order  of  this  House. 

The  petitioners  state,  that  the  timber 
timde  gives  the  greatest  possible  en- 
oonnttement  to  tne  agriculture  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  The 
nport,  on  the  contrary,  states  that,  **  it 
cannat  be  considered  as  directly  affecting 
the  interests  <mF  the  Canadian  landholder, 
aa  the  ralne  of  the  timber  sold  at  Quebec 
does  not  exceed,  by  mach,  the  expense 
and  labour  of  procortng  it  for  shipment, 
«Rd  the  landholder  himself  gets  little  or 
nothing  for  the  timber."  This  passage 
is  not  consistent  with  the  evidence  given 
before  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Henry  Us- 
bome  »Mr.  John  Hamilton,  or  Mr.  John 
Bainbridge,  all  of  whom  stAte,  that 
tkoorh  the  timber  is  of  little  value  as  it 
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the  merchants  advancing  to  them  the 
supplies  necessanr  for  their  support,  until 
their  lands  were  brought  to  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation to  yield  them  a  subsistence.  The 
supplies  80  advanced  were  payable  in  tim<' 
ber,  which  is  generally  prepared  for* 
market  during  our  long  winters,  when 
neither  farming  nor  fishing  can  be  carried 
on.'*— Ail  these  statements  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  in  the  report 
of  the  Lords  committee,  **  That  the  tim- 
ber trade  cannot  be  considered  as  directly 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  Canadian 
landholder."  The  truth  is,  that  all  the 
landholders  in  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
instead  of  livinr  on  their  rents,  as  in  thia 
country,  live  by  their  personal  labour 
employed  on  their  own  lands,  and  ex" 
change  that  part  of  the  produce  of  their' 
lands  which  they  do  not  require  for  their 
own  consumption,  for  articles  of  British 
g^wth  or  manufacture;  and  the  extent 
of  this  exchange  is  fixed  by  the  amount 


•taiids  in  the  forest,  it  becomes  valuable   of  their  exportations.    The  landholder  in*' 


from  the  labour  bestowed  on  it ;  and  both 
the  latter  add,  that  persons  connected  with 
agriculture,  employ  themselves  in  cutting 
timber,  and  getting  it  down  to  the  ship- 
ping^places,  during  the  winter,  when  all 
operations  in  agriculture,  from  the  nature 


of  the  climate,  are  suspended.    The  evi-   furnished  some  portion  of  bis  labour,  for 


these  provinces  has  a  direct  interest  in 
every  stick  of  timber,  barrel  of  ashea,^ 
budiel  of  grain,  or  piece  of  peltry  ahip- 
ped  to  Great  Britain,  or  her  dependenci^. 
Either  the  article  is  his  own^  on  its  way  ta 
a  market,  or  he  has  raised  the  food,  or 


dence  of  Mr.  H.  Usborne,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton  applies  particularly  to  Canada, 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Bainbridge  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  petitioners 
not  only  confirm  their  testimony,  from 
wliich  it  results  that  the  farmer  has  the 
i)enefitof  preparing^  the  timber,  and  re- 
moving it  to  the  shipping  place,  as  well 
as  its  value  while  standing,  which  is  aU 
together  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  report, 
but  assert,  in  farther  proof  of  the  en- 
couragement given  to  agriculture  by  the 
timber  trade,  *<  That  farmers,  who  a  few 
years  ago,  raised  only  enough  from  their 
lands  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  had  no  'incitement 
to  raise' more,  (because'  there  were  then 
iio|iQfcbasersfor  what  they  could  spare), 
have^  since  the  commencement  of  the 
timber  trade,  increased  their  exertions  in 
clearing  and  improving  their  lands,  en* 
tn^y  on  account  of  the  brisk  demand  for 
aH  sorts  of  fanning  produce  required  for 
tile  use  of  the  timber*cutters,  and  others 
oannected  with  the  trade,  and  many  in* 
dostrions  and  deserving  emigrants  have 
ben  enabled  to  settle  in  the  wilderness 
iMds  of  thia  country,  solely  by  meaoa  of 


the  woodcutter,  the  hunter,  the  raflsman^ 
the  merchant,  and  the  whole  class  of  per-» 
sons  who  are  employed  in  coov^rng  the* 
produce  of  the  colony  to  the  shipping- 
place,  and  bringing  back  or  distributing 
the  returns.  All  these  persons  are  thehome 
consumers  of  the  colonial  landholder; 
and  the  value  of  his  land,  the  value  of  the 
labour  of  his  forefathers,  and  of  his  own 
labour,  depends  npon  the  number  of  these 
consumers,  without  whom  all  the  produce 
of  his  land  which  he  could  not  himst^ 
consume,  woold  be  of  no  value. 

The  petitioners  further  state,  that  largcf 
sums  have  been  expended  in  forming 
establishments  for  carrying  on  the  timber 
trade,  though  the  report  of  the  Lords 
committee  is  silent  as  to  any  such  esta<« 
blishments  having  been  formed  in  any 
of  the  British  provinces,  excepting  Os- 
nada.  They  observe,  that  individoala 
have  so  invested  their  cafntaU  **  naturally 
conceiving  that  the  intereats  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  woold  never  be  sacrificed  to 
advan<fe  those  of  foreign  nations:  that 
in  the  event  of  anch  a  stop  to  the  trade 
as  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  doty 
would  occasion,  •  thoae  costly  eatabliih- 
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meats  must  go  to  decay,  and  all  impor* 
tatiuQ  of  British  goods  most  cease,    for 
the  merchaot  here  <]epend8  exclusively 
upon  the  exportation  of  timher  to  Great 
Britisdn,to  make  his  remittances."-*-They 
add|    **  that  white  or  jellow  pine   (of 
which  description  the  great  bulk  of  the 
vuK>4  of  this  country  consists),  was  ship* 
pedy  and  is  now  shipping  at  lis.  to  18 
shilliDgs  per  t;on  ^.  which  latter  is  the  very 
lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  be  prepared 
for  market.    Even  at  these  low  rates,  tlie 
importation  i^to  the  mother  country  this 
season  yielded  perhaps  in  no  instance  any 
profit  beyond  the  employment  of  shipping 
And  in  several  cases  within  the  knowledge 
of  your  petitioners,    was  attended  with 
loss  to  the  importer.     It  is  therefore  ob- 
.Tious,  that  no  duty,  however  small,  can 
be  borne,  and  that  the  high  duty  pro- 
posed .would  amount  toa  complete  pro- 
hibition   of     colonial  timber/'-^In  the 
latter   part  of  this  statement,  the   peti- 
iioners  are  borne  out  b^  the  Lords  com- 
mittee,   who  have  prmted  in  their  ap-: 
pendix  an  account  which,  they  say  they 
are  assured  may  be  relied  upon,  of  the 
prices  of  timber  from  each  port,  distin- 
guishing the  duty*  freight,  charges,  nett 
proceeds,  and  cost ;  according  to  which, 
;the  nett  proceeds  of  a  load  of  Canada 
yellow  pio€^  without  any  duty,  are  only 
hs.  4d.,   so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the 
smallest  duty  must  absorb  this  miserable 
pittance  and  consequently  operate  as  a 
totfkl  abolition  of  the  trade* 

The  petitioners  assert,  that  the  costly 
cst^blishmeots  for  carrying  on  the  timber 
trade  wer.e  made,  in  the  persuasion  that 
**  the  interests  of  the  British  colonies 
would  never  be  sacrificed  to  advance 
those  of  foreign  nations."  The  Report  of 
4he  Lords  committee  states,  **  thaten- 
.couragement  to  the  importation  of  wood 
from  the  British  colonies  by  the  impo- 
sition of  heavy  duties  on  timber  from 
foreign  states,  is  comparatively  of  recent 
4ate,  an4  does  pot  appear  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  commercial  or  colonial 
policy  of  the  country  previous  to  the  late 
jvar.'*  It  p»  the  business  of  a  legislative 
committee  to  inquire  after  truth,  and 
il^s  CQopmittee,  hiad  they  made  diligent 
.inquiry,  would  have  discovered,  in  various 
Brjtisn  statutes,  that  the  uniform  policy 
of  Grepit  Biitain,  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  her  colonies  has  been,  to  mAe  restric- 
tion mi  protection  go  (uind  in  hand; 
^i  that  psu^fmr^^foeuti  to  this  very  trade 
wap  given  by  ^^otiesj  I90i«  than  a  oen-  . 
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tury'ago.  In  proof  of  these  assertiopa, 
I  have  only  to  refer  to 'the  acts  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  Anne>  chap.  lOj^  and  the  8th 
of  Geo.  1.  chap.  12,  The  principle  laid 
down  in  the  prcs^mbles  of  these  acts  is 
the  same  as  is  now  acted  upon.  The  only 
change  is  in  the  mode  of  carry ipg  it  into 
effect ;  and  the  profe»(sed  objects  of  the 
legislature  is  declare^  iu  the^e  preambles 
to  be,  the  making  Great  Britain  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  nations  for  her  supply 
of  timber,  and  enabling  her  colonies  to 
extend  their  importation  of  British  ma« 
nufaclures,  which  could  only  be  accon^- 
plifthed  by  a  system  of  permanent,  not 
temporary  encouragement. — ^The  same 
want  of  due  investigation  appiears  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  report :  "  The 
demand  for  wood  from  the  countries  in 
the  North  of  Europe  has  been  progres- 
sively diminishing,  so  as  to  occasioi^ 
great  interruption  to  the  trade  of  these 
countries,  particularly  with  Norway^ 
whose  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  the 
predilection  they  have  unifoprmly  shewn 
for  British  manufactures,  are  not  only 
left  without  the  means  of  consuming 
them,  but  of  paying  for  those  which  they 
have .  received,  and  for  which  nearly  half 
a  million  is  stated  to  be  owing,  so  tliat 
the  export  of  ipanufactures  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  exteut  which  cannot  be  es- 
timated merely  by  a  reference  to  the  di- 
rect exports  to  those  countries,  as  it  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
n^anufactures  consumed  in  them  are  in- 
troduced through  the  channel  of  the 
German  fairs.*'  The  Appendix  to  thip 
Report  contains  an  account  of  the  vajue 
of  goods  exported  from  Gre^it  Britain  to 
all  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  for  the 
last  20  years.  A  comparison  of  the 
trade  .with  them  for  the  three  first  of  these 
years  before  the  present  timber  trade  to 
the  British  colonies  had  commenced,  ftnd 
the  three  last  years,  when  it  was  in  thp 
greatest  activity,  eives  the  following  re- 
sults. In  the  official  returns  the  exports 
of  Norway  are  blended  with  those  of 
Denmark,  while  it  was  united  to  that 
power,  so  that  1  have  no  means  of  showr- 
ing  them  sepamtdy  ;— 
1799,  1800,  1801.  1617,  1818,  m9^ 

t^m  'o  t[2l?o"SSI  "^''^'^  '  I 

132>146  16    6    Sweden....    330,498    7  10 

1,580,702    4    4    Russia 6,198,729  10    I 

854>413    1    8    Prussia....  1,512,475    6  10 


^.3,093,886 

2N 
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So  that  instead  of  the  great  interruption 
to  the  **  trade  of  these  countries,  and 
the  reduced  export  of  our  manufactures 
to  them,**  as  alleged '  in  the  Lords 
Report,  the  export  of  our  manufactures 
has  been  nearly  trebled.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  Report  and  the 
Appendix ;  between  the  statements  of 
the  committee  and  their  official  docu- 
ments : — 

With  respect  to  British  goods  finding 
thdr  way  from  Great  Britain  to  Norway, 
the  country  more  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Report,  by  way  of  the  German 
fairs,  no  such  fact  is  staled  in  the  evidence 
given  to  the  committee.  That  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  great  value  and  little  bulk  may 
occasionally  be  smuggled,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Solly,  is  very  probable. 
He  says,  that  **  goods  are  carried  by  way 
of  Hamburgh  to  Leipsic  fair,  where  they 
are  purchased  by  Russian  and  Politih  mer- 
chants, taken  to  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
and  even  to  the  Southern  provinces  of 
Russia,*'  but  not  a  word  about  Norway. 
Mr.  Tooke  says,  "  that  he  should  con- 
sider a  great  number  of  British  manu- 
factures must  have  been  introduced  into 
Russia  indirectly  through  Germany ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  possiole  the  Germans 
may  transport  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture to  Russia,  substituting  ours  for 
their  own  purposes.'*  He  produces  bills 
drawn  upon  his  house,  which  have  been 
negociated  through  Koningsberg,  Berlin, 
and  Leipsic,  and  were  ultimately  re* 
mitted  to  British  manufacturers;  but 
this  only  proves  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  places  have  commercial  transactions 
with  each  other,  leaving  the  particular 
nature  of  them  open  to  conjecture.  The 
idea  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
British  manufactures  consumed  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  intro- 
duced through  the  channel  of  the  German 
fairs,  is  extravagant  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  might  as  reasonably  be  imagined,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  productions  of 
those  countries  find  their  way  here  in  the 
same  circuitous  mode.  A  merchant  who 
should  set  out  from  liondon  to  purchase 
Russian  sheeting  or  linen  at  Leipsic  or 
Frankfort  fair,  might  expect  to  have  a 
statute  of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him, 
as  being  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs ;  and  this  part  of  the  Report  be- 
trays so  much  want  of  commercial  know- 
ledge, that  it  reminds  me  of  an  observa- 
tion made  upon  another  set  of  lords  (the 
lords  of  trade),  in  a  former  reign,  "  that 


they  were  Lords  among  merchants,  and 
merchants  among  lords."  The  increase 
of  the  exports  to  our  own  prorinces 
in  North  America  is  not  less  gratifying 
than  the  proof  that  our  exports  to  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  have  been 
augmented  instead  of  diminishing.  In 
the  years  1790,  1800,  and  1801,  the 
export  of  British  manufactures  to  these 
colonies  was  3,017,572/.  6f.  2d.  In  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  it  was 
5,107,906/.  8#.  lOd.  If  we  extend  the 
view  ferther,  and  include  our  export  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  the 
amount  in  the  three  former  years  wat 
3,014,441/.  2#.  lOd.  in  the  three  latter 
^ears  3>391,695/.  5i.  8cf.  making  an 
increase  in  our  annual  exports  to  the 
British  colonies  in  north  America  of  more 
than  900,000/. 

Another  very  important  fact  stated  in 
this  petition  is,  '*  that  the  ruin  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  timber 
trade  would  not  be  the  only  evil  effect  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  timber 
duties ;  but  that  tiie  fisheries  of  the  British 
provinces  would  be  materially  injured ;  for 
the  salt  used  in  these  fisheries  is,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  brought  out 
in  vessels  chartered  to  carry  timber  home ; 
and  this  return  freight  enables  them  to 
bring  the  salt  out  at  a  rate  which  your 
petitioners  think  would  be  trebled,  at 
least,  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  this 
trade."  This  is  a  most  serious  consider- 
ation. The  British  fisheries  already  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain  a  competition 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  every 
encouragement  is  due  to  that  useful  and 
valuable  class  of  men,  whose  interests, 
it  appears,  are  materially  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  colonial  timber  trade; 
and  who,  if  that  trade  be  injudiciously 
sacrificed,  may,  togetherwith  other  classes 
of  the  population  of  the  British  provinces, 
as  the  petitioners  state,  **  be  obliged  to 
«•  emigrate  to  that  country,  whose  ambiti- 
'<ous  designs  all  the  energies  of  those 
**  provinces  may  one  day  again  be  required 
**  to  counteract.'* 

Let  us  now  consider  how  our  manufac- 
turing interests  would  be  affected  by  the 
tran»>rer  of  the  timber  trade  from  the 
British  provinces  to  the  Northern  powers 
of  Europe.  The  petitioners  state,  *•  that 
all  importations  of  British  goods  must 
cease ;  for  the  merchant  here  depends  ex- 
clusively upon  the  exportation  of  timber 
to  Great  Britain  to  make  his  remittances.'* 
—This  is  the  case  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
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ia  Canada  the  timber  is  estimated  at  half 
the  exports  of  the  province.  Foreign 
couDtries  have  resources  which  our  colonies 
have  not.  They  can  trade  with  all  the 
world;  but  our  colonies  can  trade  with 
the  mother  country  alone.  If,  therefore, 
we  discourage  any  branch  of  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  they  can  direct  it  into 
other  channels;  but  if  we  put  an  end  to 
a  trade  with  our  colonies,  it  is  lost  to 
them  altogether,  and  this  accounts  for 
our  diminished  import  of  timber  from 
the  northern  powers  not  having  occa- 
sioned any  diminution  in  their  imports 
of  British  manufactures,  while  such  di- 
minution must  be  the  inevitable  effect 
of  our  discontinuing  to  import  timber 
from  our  colonies.  The  Report  of  the 
Lords  committee  states,  "  That  any 
material  diminution  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
timber,  would  almost  immediately  lead 
to  an  increased  demand  of  that  article 
for  most  purposes  of  building,  and 
enable  the  countries  which  produced  it, 
but  more  especially  Sweden  and  Norway, 
very  greatly  to  increase  their  consumption 
of  British  produce/'  But  would  the 
will  follow  the  ability  ;  or  would  not 
the  bills  drawn  for  these  additional  cargoes, 
be  negociated,  as  usual,  at  Koningsberg, 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  other  places,  to 
pay  for  foreign  manufactures  ?  At  least, 
the  disposal  of  them  would  be  optional ; 
but  the  British  colonist  has  no  alternative ; 
he  must  draw  all  his  supplies  from  Great 
Britain  only.  Every  thing  about  him 
and  belonging  to  him,  is  British ;  he  is 
clad  in  British  woollens,  linens,  and 
leather ;  the  axe  with  which  he  fells  his 
timber  is  British.  He  roasts  his  meat  at 
a  British  grate,  on  a  British  spit,  or  boils 
it  in  a  British  pot,  eats  it  off  British 
plates  and  dishes,  with  British  knives 
and  forks;  drinks  out  of  British  mugs 
or  glasses,  and  spreads  his  meal  upon 
a  British  table-cloth.  All  his  surplus 
means  are  spent  in  British  manufac- 
tures and  produce ;  and  this  expendi- 
ture gives  life  and  animation  to  British 
industry.  The  British  manufacturers 
Ipmployed  to  supply  his  wants,  are  con- 
iumert  to  the  British  landholder,  and 
give  him  the  same  'encouragement  as 
the  consumers  employed  in  the  timber 
trade  give  the  colonial  landholder.  Thus 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
reciprocally  benefit  each  other ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  give  up  our 
colonists,  who  must  deal  with  us,  for 
forogiiers  who  may;  in  i^hort^  whether 


we  shall  sacrifice  a  certainty  for  an   un- 
certainty. 

The  petitioners  enumerate  the  ship- 
owner^ among  the  parties  benefitted  by  the 
timber  trade  with  the  colonies.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Lords  committee  very  coolly 
states,  that  by  the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  duties,  which  would  transfer  it  to 
the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  *^  some 
portion  of  the  shipping  now  employed  in 
transporting  the  Canadian  timber  to  this 
country,  might  probably  be  compelled 
to  seek  for  other  employment ;  and 
although  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  increased  supply  from  the  north 
of  Europe  would  be  chiefly  imported  in 
British  vessels,  the  average  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  voyage  might  render 
a  smaller  amount  of  shipping  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  particular  trade.'*  The 
extension  of  the  timber  trade  with  the 
northern  powers,  contemplated  by  the 
Lords  committee,  is  principally  with 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  the  assumption 
that  this  would  he  chiefly  carried  on  in 
British  ships,  is  contrary  both  to  the  evi- 
dence and  to  the  official  documents 
printed  in  their  Report.  Mr.  Cowie  being 
asked,  "  has  the  timber,  since  you  have 
been  conversant  with  the  trade,  been 
principally  imported  in  vessels  of  British 
orSw^ish  built?"  answers,"  Principally 
in  vessels  of  Swedish  built.*'  Mr.  Pelly, 
in  answer  to  the  same  question  as  to 
Norway,  answers,  **  Generally  si>eaking, 
in  Norwegian  ships.'*  And,  by  the  official 
documents,  printed  in  their  Appendix, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  yw  1819,  the 
Norwegian  tonnage  in  this  trade  that 
cleared  from  Great  Britain  was  65,054 
tons,  and  the  British  tonnage  only  11, 760 
tens.  If,  then,  the  true  rule  of  judging 
of  the  future  is  by  the  past,  about  5-6th8 
of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  additional 
trade  with  Norway  would  be  foreign, 
and  only  l-6th  British,  instead  of  •*  the 
increased  supply  being  chiefly  imported 
in  British  vessels,**  as  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Lords  committee.  The  next 
assertion  in  that  Report,  "  that  the  rate  of 
freight  and  other  circumstances  attendant 
on  British  shipping,  enabled  it  to  enter 
into  successful  competition  with  that  of 
every  other  coi^ntry.on  the  globe,  is,  un- 
fortunately, refuted  by  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  value  of  British  shipping  is 
depreciated  in  a  greater  degree  than  that 
of  any  other  description  of  property  that 
can  be  named.  The  Lords  committee, 
however^  <*  indulge  a  confident  hope»  that 
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the  itate  of  ioide  other  brunches  of  trade, 
in  which  they  are  about  to  eugage,  will 
suggest  the  means  of '  giving  addi6onal 
encottFagement  to  the  shipping  of  this 
country.  — ^The  ItaKstl  proverb  says, 
'*  that  they  who  live  upon  hope,  miiy  die 
of  hunger  ;**  and  if  the  Loras  cominittee 
cbqtinue  their  labours  in  the  same  spirit  as 
they  hav6  begun  them,  the  British  ship- 
owners have  infinitely  more  to  fear  than 
to  hope  from  their  exertions. 

I  snail  now  show  the  importance  of 
thisqii^tion  to  the  British  landholder. 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  committee 
on  whose  report  I  have  animadverted,  was 
appointed  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  certain  merchants  of  the  city  of 
London,  against  every  restrictive  regu- 
lation of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  reve- 
nue: against  all  duties  merely  protective 
from  foreign  competition  ;  ana  against  the 
excess  of  such  duties  as  dre  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  partly  for 
that  of  protection.  The  petitioners  ur^e 
the  adoption  of  this  new  system,  on  the 
ground  of  buying  every  thing  where  it 
can  be  bought  cheapest ;  and  tell  us  that 
on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or 
relaxation,  as  they  recommend,  a  great 
incidental  object  would  be  gained  by  the 
recognition  of  a  sound  principle,  or 
standard,  to  wiiich  all  subsequent  arrange- 
ments might  "he  referred ;  and  by  the 
salutary  influence  which  a  promulgation 
of  such  just  views  by'  the  legislature, 
and  by  the  nation  at  large  could  not  fail 
to  have  on  the  policy  of  other  states. — 
The  first  recognition  of  this  sound  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  called  upon  to  make, 
is  in  taking  off  the  present  r^trictive 
duties  on  timber^  and  transferring  that 
trade  from  our  own  colonies  to  forieign 
piowers.  But  can  we  stop  here  ?  Prin- 
ciples are  immutable  in  their  nature,  and 
cannot  be  taken  up  and  Imd  down  at 
pleasure;  adopted  in  one  instance,  and 
abandoned  in  another.  If  we  abolish 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  timber,  how  can  we  refuse  to 
abolish  those  on  the  importation  of  for^gn 
com  ?     The  gentlemen  who  have  sup- 

Crted  this  petition,  declare  that  they 
ve  no  intention  of  interferiug  with  the 
9orQ  laws  at  present ;  but  have  not  fo- 
reigners this  intention  ?  Was  not  a  threat 
held  oat  at  the  late  Polish  diet,  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  all  British  manu- 
factures till  we  admitted  the  importation 
of  Polish  corn ;  and  if  we  admit  the 
prindple  of  abolisbbg   all  restrictions 
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upon  fbreign  com  petition,  as  a  standurd 
to  whicfi  all  subsequent  arrangements  ar^ 
to  be  referred,  we  most  act  upon  it  in  alt 
cases,  and  without  any  exception,  or  we 
shall  subject  oursdves  to  the  charge  of 
duplicity  and  injustice,  and  exdte  the 
animosity,  and  perhaps  the  hostility,  of 
of  foreign  powers. — In  this  contest  the 
British  landholder  would  also  have  16 
contend  against  a  great  proportion  of 
hib  fellow-subjects.  The  consumers  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  would  save 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  per 
annum,  by  importing  it  from  foreign 
growers.  Prices  of  all  commodities,' 
which  depend  upon  the  price  of  food^ 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion;  the 
labourer  would  be  better  fed  and  b^ter 
clothed  for  less  money ;  the  manufacturer 
would  be  enabled  to  undersell  the  foreign 
manufacturer;  the  ship  owner  would 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  bringing  home 
foreign  corn  as  foreign  timber ;  and  in 
the  language  of  the  Report  of  the  Lords 
committee,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  **  that  such  a  measure  would  enable 
other  countries  greatly  to  increase  thdr 
consumption  of  British  produce.*'  Eat 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  die  land- 
holder ?  Wheat  could  not  be  worth  more 
thari  40^.  per  quarter ;  his  land  Would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
therefore  would  become  of  as  little  value 
as  land  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 
Instead  of  living  upon  his  rent  in  ease 
and  comfort,  he  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  the  Canadian  landholder,  and 
must  Work  as  a  labourer  upon  his  owd 
estate  for  the  means  of  subsistence*  Such 
is  the  condition  to  which  these  hevf  poli- 
tical economists  would  reduce  the  British 
landholder.  Let  him,  then,  adhere  to  that 
system  to  which  he  owes  his  present  opu- 
lence, and  under  which  he  enjoys  protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition ;  a  protec- 
tion as  necessary  to  him,  as  to  his  fellow- 
subjects  in  North  America,  and  let  him 
beware  of  encouragirtg  those  plausible  but 
delusive  theories,  which  would  involve 
him,  as  well  as  the  other  classes  of  the 
community,  in  one  common  ftiin,  onl^ 
leaving  him  the  consolation  of  being  the 
last  devoured.  I  shall  now  move  that 
this  petition  be  brought  up. 

The  t)etition  was  then  brought  ufv,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed* 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  made  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  assertion  of  the  petitioners', 
that  k\l  the  timber  brought  to  this  conn- 
t^y  in  British  ahip#,  -from  Amarica^  WlAi 
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bfooght  ftom  the  Britishf  colonies.  Be 
ivoald  pledge  himself  to  show^  that  iiot  u 
stick  of*  this  timber  was  cot  in  the  colo« 
nies,  but  Uiat  all  was  brought  from  the 
United  States. 

'  Mr. «/.  P.  Grant  vindicated  the  Report 
of  the  Lords'  committee.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  usefai  reports  that  had  ever  been 
made. 

Mr.  7\  HVilscn  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  Montreal. 

Mr.  Ricardo  had  heard  with  much  sur« 
prise  the  principleis  on  the  subject  of  the 
timber  trade  Advocated  by  the  hon.  mem- 
bers  who  had  presente<)  the  petitions. 
They  certainly  were  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Report 
of  the  Lx)rds*  committee,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  most  comprehensive 
and  correct  riew  of  the  Aiatter. 

Mr.  Martyat  said*  he  had  only  con-* 
tended  that  the  petitioners  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  state  that 
they  were  in  at  present.  If  the  rates  were 
at  all  lowered,  the  petitioners  must  inevi- 
tably be  ruined. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  (he  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Cbnsoesbip  op  THfe  Press  in  India.] 
Mr.  Lamhtim^  seeing  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control  in  his  place,  begged 
to  ask  him  a  question  relative  to  a  report 
which  was  prevalent  in  India,  namely,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  go*- 
vemment  to  put  in  full  force  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  which  had  been  removed 
by  the  marquis  of  Hastings.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  such  was  the  intention 
of  his  majesty's  government } 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  there  existed  no  such 
intention  on  the  part  of  government 
[Hear  !]•  The  regulations  made  by  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  were  in  full  force, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  government 
that  they  should  remain  so. 

Mr.  Lambton  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the*nght 
hon.  gentleman. 

Petitions  bcl ativb  to  the  Qu^ien.] 
Sir  R.  Wiison  presented  a  petition  firom 
the  operative  braziers  of  the  metropolis, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Lttnrgy.  In  presenting  the 
petition,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict tfie  reports  which  had  been  spread 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Queen,  and  these 
p^ifitionets,  rdative  to  flie  stukn  cf  money 
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that  bad  been  paid  by  her  majesty  to^ 
wards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  pro^. 
cessions  that  carried  addresses  to  her.  He 
was  authorized  to  state^  that  the  brass  ^t*» 
mour  and  different  devices,  Wrought  for 
the  purpose  of  the  processkm  of  the  bra* 
ciers  to  her  majesty's  residence,  cost 
7,000^  and  150/.  more  was  expended  vk 
support  of  the  procession  ;  bnt  that  not 
one  shilling  of  these  sums  was  paid  by  the 
Queen.  The  master- manufacturers  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  the  men  to  work', 
and  each  journeyman  paid  two  shilling^ 
for  the  procession.  The  petition  had  11^ 
signatures,  and  concluded  with  a  prayefy 
that  the  Queen's  pro^eicators  might  be 
made  to  pay  out  of  their  pockets  op  pen^ 
sions,  the  whole  of  the  Expense  which  had 
been  incunred  by  the  prosecution  of  her 
majesty,  and  that  the  House  would  not 
assent  to  any  proposition  for  a  grant  of  the 
publie  money  for  such  purposes.  He 
should  certainly  support  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  There  was  a  mysterious 
connexion  betwixt  the  Hanoverian  minis** 
ter  and  the  Milan  commission  to  be  ex- 
plained, before  he  could  vote  for  a  shiK 
ling  of  the  money  expended  by  that  com»- 
misston.  It  was  yet  to  be  explained  how 
it  happened  that  a  certain  Hanoverian 
minister,  after  having  been  detected  in 
picking  locks  in  the  Queen's  house,  wato 
appointed  minister  to  the  Hanoverian 
court,  at  Rome,  where  he  was  found  offer- 
ing 1,000/.  to  8  member  of  thepontificafe 
to  gain  over  the  members  of  her  majesty's 
household. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table; 

Chester  Petiti6n,  complaiiiin<»  m 
the  Conduct  op  the  Sheriff.]  Lord 
Befgrave  said,  he  rose  to  present  a  peti- 
tion, complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
high-sheriff  of  the  cotinty  of  Chester)  at 
a  late  public  meeting,  which  had  been 
signed  by  900  freeholders  in  the  course  of 
two  days.  As  it  would  not  be  in  fats 
power  to  be  present  at  the  discussion  of 
the  motion  relatire  to  the  conduct  of  she- 
riffs, which  the  hon.  member  for  Northum- 
berland meant  to  introduce  on  Wednesday 
next,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding it  was  a  question  intimately 
connected  with  the  lights  of  the  subject, 
which  appeared  to  him  on  some  late  ocoa- 
sions  to  have  been  materially  invaded,  he 
would  not  have  troubled  the  House  with 
his  sentiments  on  it,  if  he  had  n<rt  deemed 
ft  to  be  bis  imperative  duty»  fearlesslyy 
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however  feebly*  to  declare  openl j  wliat 
hit  opinions  were.  The  facts  of  the  caie 
were  these — ^In  consequence  of  a  requisi- 
tion, most  respectably  signed,  the  nigh- 
•henff  of  Cheshire  called  a  meeting  at 
Northwich,  on  the  11th  of  Jan.  last,  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  free- 
holders of  the  county,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
addressing  his  majesty.  He  would  here 
observe,  that  the  requisition  desired  that 
a  meeting  of  the  "  inhabitants*'  of  the 
county  naight  be  called,  which  term  the 
high  sheriff  took  upon  himself  to  convert 
into  the  "  freeholders.'*  Now,  although 
the  high  sheriff  held  the  roll  of  the  free- 
holders' names,  it  was  monstrous  that  the 
loyalty  of  any  countv  should  be  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  freeholders.  The 
population  of  Cheshire  was  computed  at 
200,000,  of  which  only  about  2,000  were 
freeholders :  so  that  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders alone  was  certainly  an  unjustifi- 
ably exclusive  meeting.  At  the  meeting 
an  address,  simply  expressive  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  king  and  to  the 
constitution,  was  moved  and  seconded. 
JDuring  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  se- 
conder, the  utmost  silence  prevailed,  ex- 
cept a  trifling  interruption  at  something 
having  been  said  which  was  considered 
inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A 
noble  relation  of  his  (earl  Grosvenor)  then 
.thought  it  his  duty  to  come  forward  and 
propose  an  amendment.  His  noble  rela- 
tion was  averse  to  any  meeting  at  that 
time,  but  as  one  bad  been  convened,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  attend.  The 
moment  of  his  noble  relation's  rising 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  general  confu- 
'  non.  He  was  glad  to  see  an  hon.  member 
for  Cheshire  present,  as  he  would  answer 
for  the  facts  which  he  was  now  stating. 
That  hon.  member  knew  that  he  spoke 
only  the  truth  when  he  said,  that  at  the 
moment  to  which  he  alluded  a  scene  of 
confusion  instantly  took  place,  such  as  no 
eye  had  seen,  no  ear  heard,  and  no  tongue 
could  adequately  tell.  He  spoke  advis- 
edly when  he  declared,  that  that  confusion 
commenced  by  persons  whose  talents, 
property,  rank,  and  consideration  in  the 
country,  might  have  warranted  the  ex- 
pectation of  better  things  from  them.  He 
would  not  pursue  that  jpart  of  the  subject 
further  than  by  expressing  his  regret,  that 
gentlemen  of  their  character  should  have 
so  demeaned  themselves.  The  most  vio- 
lent abuse  and  outrage  that  could  be  con- 
ceived followed.  And  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  noble 


relation,  and  which  occasioned  all  this  tu- 
mult ?  It  began  with  expressions  of  loy- 
alty to  the  king,  and  love  for  the  consti- 
tution, went  on  with  a  detail  of  the 
grievous  calamities  under  which  the  peo- 
ple suffered,  proceeded  to  recommend  the 
dismissal  of  his  majesty's  present  advisers, 
and  concluded  with  a  hope  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  be  restored  to  all  her  ju^t 
rights.  Was  not  that  true  loyalty  ?  nere 
not  those  fit  subjects  to  lay  before  a  pub- 
lic meeting  ?  Was  it  not  a  loyal  prayer 
to  implore  his  majesty  to  attend  to  the 
almost  unanimous  wishes  of  a  free  and 
loyal  people  ?  The  Queen,  whatever  might 
have  been  her  conduct,  had  stood  her 
trial,  and  the  people  of  England  thought 
she  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  ac- 
quittal. Like  Elizabeth,  her  predecessor, 
who,  although  he  must  call  her  the  vilest 
of  women,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
queens,  her  majesty  had  always  exhibited 
her  courage  and  constancy  in  situations 
of  danger ;  and  he  trusted  she  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Many  were  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  poison  the  royal 
ear  on  this  subject.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice — that  he  stood  on  a 
volcano — that  he  reigned  over  a  band  of 
conspirators.  What  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous— what  more  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try, than  such  mis-statements  ?  The  peo- 
ple were  rebels,  or  they  were  not.  If  they 
were  rebels,  inflict  the  blow  before  the 
culprits  suspected  its  approach.  If  they 
were  not  rebels,  why  load  a  brave  and  ge- 
nerous nation  with  gross  and  unfounded 
calumny  ?  To  go  on,  however,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting.  The  amend- 
ment having  been  read,  the  high  sheriff 
did  not  choose  to  put  it.  On  being  asked, 
if  he  would  put  to  the  meeting  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  amendment,  he  declined  that 
also,  taking  on  himself  to  judge  of  that 
relevancy.  After  a  few  other  speeches, 
made  amidst  the  greatest  noise,  the  high 
sheriff  put  the  question  to  the  meeting  on 
the  original  address.  A  number  of  per- 
sons certainly  did  hold  up  their  hands  in 
its  favour ;  but  many  of  those  did  so, 
conceiving  that  it  was  the  amendment  that 
was  put ;  and  the  high  sheriff,  although 
there  were  many  present  who  supported 
the  amendment,  refused  to  put  the  nega- 
tive on  the  original  motion,  or  to  ffrant  a 
division.  He  was  not  sufliciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  who  was  the 
present  high  sheriff  of  the  cotmty  of  Che- 
shire^ to  know  what  were  his  political  sen* 
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tixnents.  He  understood,  however,  that 
he  was  a  captain  in  a  new  yeomanry  corps 
of  cavalry,  raised  hy  Mr.  Choliuondeley, 
who,  it  was  said,  expected  to  be  niade  a 
peer.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  House 
would  consider  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  a 
high  sheriff  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  inclination  on  such  occasions.  In  our 
happy  and  legal  constitution,  every  thing 
was  strictly  laid  down  and  defined.  Where 
discretion  in  a  public  officer  began,  law, 
and  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people 
ended.  The  power  of  a  high  sheriff, 
though  inde6nite,  was  not  indefinable. 
No  law  or  privilege  could  give  to  a  high 
sheriff,  or  to  any  other  man  in  the  king- 
dom, a  right  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
others.  The  Bill  of  Rights  declared  that 
it  was  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to 
address  and  petition  the  king.  That  right 
had  been  materially  obstructed  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  the  people  had  in 
consequence  been  prevented  from  convey- 
ing their  petition  and  sentiments  to  the 
royal  ear.  A  great  additional  power  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  high  sheriffs 
by  the  bills  lately  passed;  He  denied, 
however,  that  a  high  sheriff  had  a  greater 
right  to  preside  at  a  county  meeting  than 
any  other  individual.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  his  being  called  to  the  chair  was 
a  proof  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  right.  When  he  did  sit  there, 
however,  he  sat  merely  in  a  ministerial 
capacity.  His  duty  was,  not  to  act  on 
his  own  opinion,  but  solely  to  collect  the 
real  opinion  of  the  meeting.  If  such  con- 
duct as  that  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Cheshire 
were  tolerated,  those  who  intended  to 
make  motions,  or  any  remarks  at  a  county 
meeting,  would  be  obliged  to  send  them 
over  to  the  high  sheriff  for  his  approbation 
and  signature.  This  was  the  more  to  be 
deprecated,  because  gentlemen  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  "  a  pocket  sheriff;" 
but  that  was  illegal.  When  a  sheriff  was 
appointed,  it  was  always  during  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  no  shenff  retained  his  sito- 
ation  longer  than  until  the  appointment 
of  a  successor.  It  was  true,  that  the  u8aG;e 
was,  to  make'a  regular  arrangement  on  the 
subject  every  year;  but  stiu  the  House 
would  feel  the  importance  of  having  the 
duties  of  a  high  sheriff  distinctly  denned. 
They  all  knew  well  that  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment (he  did  not  speak  of  the  gentlemen 
'opposite,  but  made  the  observation  gene- 
rally) always  attempted  to  acquire  a  power 
proportioned  to  their  deficiency  of  virtue* 


A  corrupt  sheriff  and  a  corrupt  ministry 
might  co-exist ;  and  then,  unless  the  duties 
of  a  sheriff  were  distinctly  defined,  the 
right  of  the  people  at  public  meetings  to 
complain  of  their  grievances  would  be  en- 
tirely cut  off ;  because  the  sheriff  would 
not  put  any  proposition  which  had  not 
previously  received  his  signature;  and 
because  he  would  refuse  to  affix  his  sigpia- 
ture  to  any  proposition  complaining  of 
grievances,  since  that  would  be  to  impugn 
his  friends.  He  sincerely  thanked  the 
House  for  the  indulgence  with  which  they 
had  listened  to  him,  and  begged  leave  to 
bring  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  Egerton  said,  that  although  he 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently near  the  high  sheriff  to  hear  all 
the  proceedings.  He  was  sorry  to  ob- 
serve, that  those  proceedings  were  not  so 
quiet  as  it  could  have  been  wished  they 
had  been.  At  the  same  time,  if  any- 
thing illegal  had  occurred,  he  thought 
the  proper  mode  of  redress  would  have 
been  to  appeal  to  the  laws.  He  could 
answer  for  the  independence  of  the  pre- 
sent high  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  swayed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  by  any  party  feeling.  That 
gentleman  exerted  himself  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  order  at  the  meeting, 
but  in  vain.  With  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment which  had  been  proposed  by  a 
noble  earl,  and  to  the  consequent  pro- 
ceedings, he  repeated,  that  he  was  not 
near  enough  to  the  chair  to  form  an  ao« 
curate  opinion. 

Mr.  Bright  declared,  that  of  all  the 
rights  possessed  by  the  people,  the  right 
of  addressing  the  Crown  and  of  petition- 
ing parliament  was  the  most  valuable; 
and  that  while  he  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  would  never  allow  an  attempt 
to  be  made  to  infringe  that  right  without 
reprobation.  Some  years  ago,  certain 
bills  had  passed  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  public  meetings,  which  were 
considered  by  the  majority  of  that  House 
to  be  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  At  that  period  he  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  or  he 
should  have  expressed  his  opinion  in  hos* 
tility  to  those  bills— They  had  consider- 
ably limited  the  right  of  petitioning; 
for  they  left  to  the  high  sheriff,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  or  other  constituted  autho- 
ritiesy  to  call  meetings  of  the  people. 
He  would  not  now  ask  if  a  high  sheriff 
was  bound  to  call  a  meeting,  on  a  requi- 
sition to  that  effect  being  presented  to 
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hioi  t  He  allowed  tiiat  Itgally  he  roight, 
perhapi*  not  be  (O.  Bat  this  he  would 
uaeqni vocally  aay,  that  if  the  high  she- 
liff  did  actuidly  call  a  meeting,  and  such 
meeting  were  assembled,  it  was  his  boun- 
den  duty  to  discharge  his  office  with 
fidelity  and  impartiality.  The  high  she- 
riff was  bound  to  collect  the  seotiments 
of  the  meeting  over  which  he  presided* 
Was  it  to  be  endured)  that  a  sheriffshould 
fraudulently  dispossess  the  people  of  one 
of  their  most  valuable  constitutional 
lights,  by  calling  them  together,  and 
tten,  when  placed  in  the  chair,  refusing 
to  ascertain  their  real  sentiments? 
The  hon,  gentleman  h«d  recommended 
leaving  the  subject  to  law.  To  what  law  ? 
When  was  that  law  to  be  administered  ? 
When  the  people  had  been  deluded  in  so 
gross  a  manner,  were  they  quietly  to  wait 
until  the  judges  went  the  circuit  ?  And 
even  theu  there  might  be  no  law,  or  only 
a  law  applyii^g  constructively  to  the  sufch* 
ject.  The  true  remedy  for  the  people 
was  an  application  to  that  House.  Here, 
then,  had  been  a  public  meeting  called 
•—An  individual  had  placed  himself  in  a 
fitttuation  to  guide  the  proceedings  ai 
that  assembly— ^nd  instead  of  honestly 
discharging  his  duty,  he  had  deprived 
Ijie  people  of  one  of  their  most  valuable 
rights.  Was  not  that  a  topic  for  that 
House  to  discuss?  Ou^t  not  the  high 
■herifF  to  be  called  to  their  bar  to  account 
for  his  conduct  ?  If  there  was  any  one 
privil^e  for  which  our  ancestors  bad 
fought  and  bled,  and  which  he  trusted 
Bditber  we  nor  ouf  posterity  would  tamely 
surrender,  greater  and  more  valuable 
than  any  other,  it  was  the  right  of  the 
people  to  represent  their  grievances  by 
petition.  It  was  a  right  which  ought  to 
be  most  carefully  watdbed,  for  it  was  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  country.  He 
begged  to  apologise  for  haviqg  expressed 
himaelf  so  warnuy ;  but  the  result  of  all 
bis  constitutloQal  reading  was,  to  impress 
him  with  the  highest  veneration  for  this 
most  invaluable  privilege  of  tiie  people 
of  England. 

Mr.  Booile  WUbrohamt  while  he  allow- 
ed that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  that 
House  carefully  to  watch  over  the  sacred 
right  of  petitioning,  denied  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  ease  which  called  for  its  inter- 
ference. What  were  the  faqts  of  the 
case  I  The  hij^h  sheriff  of  Cheshire^  in 
compliance  with  a  vequisition  made  to 
faimy  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  county, 
«t  ttrhidi  he  bimielfpwndadi  aabelMd 


a  right  to  do ;  Cnt  he  was  sutprised  to 
hear  the  noble  lord  term  the  sheriff's 
being  called  to  the  chair  a  matter  of 
courtesy ;  it  being  a  notorious  fact,  that 
in  all  public  meetings  at  which  a  sheriff 
was  present,  he  invariably  took  the  chair. 
The  case  at  issue  between  the  noble  lord 
and  hiqMelf,  however^  was  simply  this: 
if  the  high  sheriff  had  acted  harshly  and 
with  intentional  partiality,  then,  un- 
doubtedly, he  was  deserving  of  censure* 
But  where  was  the  proof  of  this?  The 
noble  lord  hod  allowed  that  he  did  not 
know  what  were  the  political  feelings  of 
the  present  high  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  but 
appeared  rather  curiously  to  infer  that 
he  must  be  inclined  to  support  the  pre- 
sent administration  from  the  fact  that  h^ 
was  a  captain  in  a  corps  of  yeomanry. 
Would  he  say,  that  lord  Fitzwilliam,  or 
lord  Spencer,  or  any  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  held  commissions  in  corps 
of  a  similar  nature,  must  therefore  be 
concluded  favourable  to  the  present  ad<* 
ministration?  fLord  Belgrave  observed, 
across  the  table,  that  it  was  a  newly 
raised  corps.]  He  was  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand what  difference  that  made.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  tl^e  high  sheriff ; 
but  he  understood  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  independent  character  and  forr 
tune;  and  that  he  had  never  publicly 
committed  himself  on  any  political  ques- 
tion. The  noble  lord  and  others  thought 
that  that  gentleman's  conduct  had  been 
incorrect.  Although  he  (Mr.  W.)  waa 
not  pre&e&t  at  the  meeting,  he  l^d  re- 
ceived an  account  of  th|e  proceediogf 
from  persons  whom  he  had  (^xamiu^d  and 
crosBHexamined,  and  the  result  left  no 
doubt  on  bid  nund,  that  the  conduct  Q^ 
the  high  sheriff  had  been  perfectly  icoi- 
partial.  It  was  too  much  to  impose  on  ^ 
high  sheriff  the  lesponability  of  answer- 
ing for  the  condttot  of  every  person  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  truth  was,  that  at 
all  public  meetings,  there  was  occasional 
exce9S  and  riot.  Thi/B  son^etimes  tooV 
place  among  those  who  ou^t  to  know 
better.  He  had  heard  of  ^  great  public 
assembly  of  bi^h  chara.Gtejr,  some  of  the 
members  of  which,  on  its  separation^  de- 
graded themselves  by  noise  and  hissing, 
atkd  other  symptoms  of  riot  [cries  of  Hear^ 
hear !  from  both  sides  oT  the  House]. 
He  wss  glad  some  hen,  genlJeioen  seem^ 
to  take  the  lunt,  and  he  /trusted  they  were 
by  this  time  ashamed  of  their  conduct* 
With  respect  to  the  question  befinre  the 
House,  he  could  not  conteot  to  lake  ttBf 
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•tep  opon  It.  All  that  the  Home  knew 
was  on  one  side ;  and  he  was  persnaded 
they  wonld  not  proceed  on  an  ex  parte 
statement. 

Mr.  Creeveff  said,  the  sheri£P  having 
been  requested  to  call  a  meeting,  and 
having  complied  with  that  reqaest,  and 
an  amendment  being  proposed  at  the 
meeting  by  earl  Grosvenor,  the  matter 
for  connderation  was>  did  he  refuse  to 
pot  that  amendment,  or  did  he  put  it  in 
the  negative  ?  If  he  did,  there  certainly 
was  no  law  to  punish  him,  and  the  only 
coarse  was  to  call  him  to  the  bar  of  the 
House— a  proposition  which,  if  the  noble 
lord,  or  some  other  member,  did  not  intro- 
duce, he  would  himself  submit  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  allud- 
ed -  to  a  scene  which  took  place  in  that 
House  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
He  had  stated  that  hisses  were  resorted 
to  on  that  occasion.  Now,  he  was  pre-* 
sent»  and  could  affirm  that  there  were  no 
hisses.  With  respect  to  other  demon- 
strations of  feeline,  such  as  cries  of 
<«  Hear !  hear  1*'  and  <<  Shame !  shame  !*' 
be '  was  happy  to  be  recorded  as  one  of 
those  who  used  them ;  because,  never 
was  there  a  scene  so  injurious  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  so  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  administration  that  sanc- 
tioned it,  or  so  insulting  to  the  members 
of  that  House. 

Mr.  PhUipM  observed,  that  from  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting,  the  high  sheriff  had  acted  with 
partiality,  and  the  parties  if  ho  were  the 
cause  Of  the  uproar  which  prevented  a 
noble  earl  from  being  heard,  had  acted 
in  a  manner  extremely  disgraceful  to 
themselves.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
vindicate  its  privileges,  and  order  the 
hiffh  sheriff  to  attend  at  the  bar. 

Sir.  «/.  JVincporf  was  of  opinion  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  a 
case  of  this  nature.  If  sheriffs  were  to 
be  permitted  to  invest  themselves  with 
this  authority  over  county  meetings,  and 
to  refuse,  on  the  ground  of  their  own  will 
and  caprice,  to  put  any  reasonable  pro- 
position which  might  be  offered  to  thcira 
by  those  who  were  duly  quslified  to  at- 
tend, there  would  at  once  be  an  end  to 
those  privileges,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  reserved  to  the  people  by  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  wonld 
oe  idle  to  talk  of  the  right  of  petition,  if 
such  proceedings  were  permitted  to  pass 
without  receiring  the  censure  of  the 
House. 

vol.it. 


Mr  Stuart  WortleVf   although  he  did 
not  think  that  the  privileges  of  the  House 
were  endangered  on  this  occasion,  most 
fairly  say,  that  he  condemned  the  recent 
conduct  of  several  high  sheriffs.    Those 
gentlemen  could  not  do  any  thing  more 
detrimental,    or  more  contrary  to  consti- 
tutional principles,  than  to  refuse  to  call 
a  county  meeting  on  a  requisition  pro- 
perly signed,   and  when  there  were  no 
circumstances  which  could  induce  them 
to  consider  such  a  meeting  as  likely  to 
be  attended  by  consequences  dangerous' 
to  the  public  peace.     He  trusted  that  it 
would  be  a  lesson  to  sheriffs,  whatever 
might  be  their  political  opinions,  not  to 
enoeavour  to  prevent  the  people  from  ex-' 
ercising  one  of  their  most  valuable  pri* 
vileges. 

Lord  Beigrave  explained,  that  the  high 
sheriff  had  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
Yeomanry  embodied  soon  after  the  16th 
of  August,  1819.  He  merely  mentioned 
this  because,  at  the  period  to  which  he 
alluded,  the  same  care  was  taken  in 
making  these  appointments  that  wos  now 
taken  among  the  professors  of  exclusive 
loyalty  in  keeping  every  thine  for  them- 
selves. To  the  high  sheriff  of  Chester  he 
had  imputed  no  motives,  but  merely 
related  a  plain  fact.  His  conduct  had 
led  to  a  protest  on  the  part  of  several 
gentlemen  who  were  present. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

DBTBRTIOir  OF  A  B&ITISH  SUBJfiCT  AT 

Ghbkt — Petition  of  W.  M*Douoall.] 
Mr.  DenmoH  rose  to  present  a  petition, 
which  he  had  received  by  that  day's  post, 
from  a  person  who  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  him.  The  petitioner,  whose  name  wacT 
W.  M^Dougall,  stated  that  he  was 
detained  a  prisoner  at  Ghent,  by  the 
foreign  authorities  upon  a  charge  of 
forging  a  letter  of  credit  in  the  name  of  a 
bank  m  Scotland,  and  obtaining  money 
thereon  in  France.  The  petitioner  de^ 
nied  the  charge,  and  stated  that,  by 
being  detained  a  prisoner  at  Ghent,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  means  of  proving 
his  innocence.  He  thought  the  subject 
worth  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at 
home^  and  entitled  to  immediate  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gaulhum  asked,  whether  the 
petitioner  had  applied  to  the  British  an* 
thorities  abroad  ? 

Mr,  Denman  stated,  that  applications 
had  been  ineffectually  made  to  lord 
Clatocarty  and  lord  Ciuitlereagh. 

20 
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'  The  pHitioa  was  tbea  read.  It  tet 
locih»  that  the  petitioner  ww  a  Britiah 
auhiecty  who  bad  resided  for  aome  tiae 
ott  the  coDtitient — ^that  he  had  resided  for 
nearlj  twelve  oiontbs  in  Parist  and  had 
left  that  city  with  regular  |>a8sporta  iu 
laat  July  to  recruit  hit  health  at  the  Spa 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUcy  from  which  place 
lie  repaired  at  «  aubaequent  time  to 
Brussels^  where  he  had  resided*  become 
acauainted  with  eeveral  Eoglish  persona, 
and  had  a  running  horae  at  the  races.  The 
petitioner  further  stated,  that  be  waa 
arrested  at  Ghent  by  the  local  authorities 
ujpon  a  charge  transmitted  by.  the  police 
or  Paris,  of  having  raised  money  in  that 
city  upon  a  forged  letter  of  credit  of  a 
bank  in  Scotland*  He  also  stated  that 
he  had  ineffectually  sought  redress 
through  lord  Clancarty,  who  informed 
the  petitioner's  wife»  in  reply  to  his  ap- 
piication,  that  the  local  authorities  de^ 
tained  him  on  the  charge  already  men* 
tinned.  The  petitioner,  as  a  British 
subject,  sought  the  interposition  of  his 
own  government. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  was  quite  aware 
that  the  full  extent  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  could  not  be  complied  with.  He 
thought,  hawever,  the  ca^e  ought  to  be 
looked  into. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Committee  or  Wats  and  Mbahs.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Ckanceilorqf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  only  onealtemtion  to  propose. 
In  the  year  1819,  several  excise  dutiea 
which  had  beei)  granted  during  the  war, 
were  continued  for  a  term  of  five  years  and, 
would  expire  in  July,  1821;  and  bis 
<kb)ect  was,  to  renew  these  duties  for  one 
year*  The  duty  he  proposed  to  continue 
thus  from  y«ar  to  year  was  that  on  foreign 
spiritst  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  this  branch  of  tbe  aooual  revenue 
from  3,000,000/.  to  4.000^000/.  His 
veason  for  proposing  this  annual  continua-* 
tion  of  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  was* 
that  the  sul^ect  bcang  thus  brought  from 
time  to  time  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  thejr  would  be  able  to  per* 
eeive  the  result  of  the  measares  taken  to 
prevent  smuggliog.  It  appeared,  that 
thf  coDsumption  of  foreign  spirits  bad 
increaaed  during  the  last  two  years ;  end 
whatever  geatlen^en  misfat  know  respect- 
ing the  extent  to  whi^  smu^Hi^  was 


carried  on,  they  had  this  pft>or»  that  it 
had  not  increased  during  that  time.Undec 
these  circumatanqesp  he  bad  no  fiurther 
explanation  to  offer  at  present,  accept  to 
propose  that  the  House  would  allow 
5,000,000/.  voted  on  the  aids  of  ld20» 
to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  year 
1821,  tne  effect  of  which  waa  merelF  U> 
allow  the  treasury  to  apply  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  of  oni:  year  either  to  the 
service  of  that  or  the  succeeding  year^ 
as  might  appear  moat  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  country.  He  concluded 
by  moving  a  resolution  for  the  continiMH 
tion  of  the  duty  of  l«.  per  bushel  oor 
malt,  imposed  by  an  net  of  last  sessioni 
until  the  5th  iluly,  1831. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  had  come  down 
to  the  House  with  the  intention  of  op- 

ring  any  supply,  had  it  been  proposed 
^  t&  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  had 
not  opposed  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
chair,  because  he  did  not  suspect  that 
any  vote  of  public  money  was  intended  ^ 
but  seeing  now  the  drift  of  the  right  boa* 
gentleman*s  resolution,  he  should  pro** 
pose,  as  an  amendment  to  it,  that  the 
chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again*  The  House  would  re« 
GoUect  the  grievances  which  had  been 
stated  last  night  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  particularly  from  the  greait  and 
formerly  flourishing  town  of  Birminghans* 
In  the  conversation  which  that  petitioa 
had  produced,  opinions  had  been  elicited 
whicn  had  never  before  been  heard  in 
that  House.  A  most  honourabb  and 
respectable  country  gentleman  bad  pro^ 
posed  to  deprive  the  fundholder  of  part 
of  his  rights,  calling  him  **  a  devouring 
monster  of  consumption."  Another  hon# 
friend  of  his  had  hfuled  with  ioy  this 
attack  on  the  fundholder,  and  had  ex-* 
pressed  his  anxiety  to  be  at  it.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  might  laugh 
at  this,  but  what  would  Mr.  Pitt  have 
8aid»  if  he  bad  heard  such  opigaoaa  respectf 
ittg  the  propritity  of  setting  one  pert  of  the 
community  at  war  with  antitlier  ?  £vei^ 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  night  on  thai 
sul^ect  had  prosed  on  the  House  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment*  but  nothiug 
in  the  way  of  rebef  was  even  hinted  at  by 
govemmeut^-they  beard  nopUnforthe 
amebomtieu  of  diatress-^^Hiight  afta  '^iS^ 
they  bisd  before  them  the  old  story  of 
committees  of  supply  aod  ways  bb4 
means;  but  they  heeid  not  one  vrocd 
about  reform-rnot  .one  word  upmi  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment.    Under  tiM^ 
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•tfcvoMtaacMy  he  iro»ld  not  consent  to 
grant  a  tingle  ikrthing  of  ihe  pablic 
money— ke  would  divide  the  Honee  upon 
ef«ry  vote  of  8opply»  until  he  had  some 
distinct  pledge  from  those  who  took 
•pOB  thm  to  nMumge  tlie  niairs  of  the 
eoontfy,  until  some  plan  of  practicarre- 
loffm  should  be  submitted  to^  that  House, 
lie  would  call  upon  the  landholder  and  the 
Ibndholder  to  unite,  to  unite  against  rooD«- 
sten*-the  monsters  were  not  the  fund- 
holdeiOy  the  monsters  were  those  who  held 
plooes  under  the  Crown*  a'nd  sat  in  that 
House.  They  appeared  in  that  Houseunder 
voriotts-charactersy  as  lay  lords  of  the  Ad* 
niralty,  as  puisne  judges;  but  they  showed 
tiiattbey  were  real  pensioners,  dependents 
on  the  bounty  of  the  Crown ;  their  presence 
m  that  House  was  useless,  it  was  worse 
than  useless^  for  there  they  were  to 
note  on  all  occasions  wi^  the  minister, 
never  with  the  people.  Let  it  not  be  sop- 
posed  that  he  objected  to  the  responsible 
BMoisterB  of  the  Cfx>wn  sitting  in  that 
House;  their  presence  was  necessary, 
but  it  wns  n  vaonstrous  thing  to  see  per- 
sons hokHn^  places  at  pleasore  under  the 
Crowo^  sitting  and  votinffinthat  House ; 
these  formed  a  part  of  tne  pack  which 
sloo4  finn  and  united ;  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  break  in  upon  them.  There 
were  72  persons  in  that  House  who  held 
pUices  to  the  amount  of  120,000/.  a  year, 
yet  forty  members  were  sufficient  to  make 
*n Honne to  voteaway  the  public  money,  or 
to  invade  the  pubKc  libertien?  Was  such 
on  abuse  to  be  endured  ?  Was  it  possible 
ffom  snch  men  to  expect  the  introduc- 
tion' of  any  pkn  of  economical  reform  ? 
Thcro  was  another  body  of  men  in  that 
House  who  wese  called  indepeudent  mem- 
bers: there  were  no  greater  enemies  to  the 
eoviitvy  than  those  independent  members 
»— their  votes  were  with  the  rannisters— ^ 
their  fisnoilies  lived  upon  the  tastes — and 
did  any  one  doubt  it«-4ould  the  right 
bon.  genttemnn  deny  it  ?  The  brothers, 
nons,  ottd  more  distant  relations  of  those 
inembers^-would  be  found  throughout 
the  country*  holding  plnces  in  the  cus- 
toms, in  the  distribution  of  stamps,  and 
io  vaMua  other  departments.  The  right 
bbn«  gentleman  knew  that  repeated  and 
Mly  applications  were  made  to  ministers 
fvem  menibers  of  that  House.  He  knew 
that  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  were  daily 
beset  by^nen  oalling^ibr  what  they  called 
tbnr  pfoperly.  The  fact  was  notorious 
-^-ho  itmm  such  people^  Tespeotable  per- 
•ottVr  ^hp  vevy  caalbrtaUy  lived  upon  the 


taxes.  Theses  were  the  persons  who 
cHRectually  prevented  any  reform  in  that 
House.  The  72  pensioners,  and  the 
*'  independent  members,'*  whose  familiee 
were  quartered  upon  the  country,  and 
lived  upon  the  taxes,  stood  between  the 
people  and  their  rights.  Those  were  the 
persons  who  composed  the  majorities 
against  the  people.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  those  majorities  ;  indeed,  far  front 
it ;  he  wns  only  astonished  that  the  friends 
of  the  country  were  able  to  make  so  good 
a  fight  as  they  had  made  in  that  House; 
These  were  the  grievances;  and  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  ought  to  eo 
before  the  grant  of  one  shilling  of  the 
pubKc  mone}'.  He  regretted  that  he  did 
not  see  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  mem-^ 
her  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Tiemey), 
in  his  place.  He  hoped  that  that  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  would  lend  his  authority 
to  a  bill  to  prevent  placemen  from  sitting 
in  that  House,  whose  presence  was  not 
necessary  for  the  poblic  service.  By  the 
introdoclionof  such  a  bill,  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  do  a  great  public  servicew 
An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Home)  to  whom 
the  country  was  greatly  indebted,  had 
submitted,  during  the  last  session,  a  new 
system  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  He 
demonstrated,  that  of  the  monstrous 
sum  of  four  millions  which  the  bare 
c<^lection  of  the  taxes  cost  the  countiy^ 
a  saving  of  at  least  one  million  might  be 
effected.  He  also  proposed  to  tiike  some 
measure  to  secure  the  remainder  from 
coming  within  the  rapacious  grasp  of 
members  of  parliament.  What  he  had 
said  he  believed  to  be  ks  true  as  that  he 
stood  in  that  place ;  and  then,  he.  asked; 
were  the  people,  ground  down  as  they 
were  to  the  ntmost  extremity  of  distress^ 
to  be  treated  without  the  slightest  sym* 
pathy  or  consideration  ?  He  believed 
that  a  saving  of  at  least  four  million^ 
might  be  effected  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  in  the  different  offices  of 
the  state.  Such  a  reduction  would  lead 
to  the  most  gratifying  consequences.' 
The  members  of  that  House  would  be  n 
difilerent  set  of  men.  The  most  happy 
prospects  of  future  retrenchment  would 
present  themselves;  and  above  all,  it' 
would  lead  to-  a  union  with  the  people* 
and  create  the  surest  omen  of  public 
good.  He  wk>uld  move,  that  the  chair-> 
man  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sil 
again. 

The  CkmKelhr  of  the  Exchejuet  had 
reason  tnhopci  that  in  the  estimntes  of 
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this  year  there  would  be  at  least  a  redac- 
tion of  1,000,000/.  compared  with  those 
of  the  former  year.  To  endanger  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenne  by  a  sviall  re« 
duction  in  the  expense  of  collecting  it» 
would  be  the  worst  policy  that  could  be 
adopted;  but  he  was  warranted  to  say, 
that  a  saying,  of  130,000/.  a-year,  had 
already  been  brought  into  effect  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  would  not  vote 
for  any  supplies  until  every  possible 
economy  had  been  resorted  to,  and  till 
proper  estimates  were  laid  on  the  table. 
He  now  gave  notice,  that  when  the  votes 
for  the  army  should  be  proposed,  he 
would  not  agree  to  them  unless  full  es- 
timates were  previously  laid  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Lockhari  thought  that,  in  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  country, 
the  House  ought  not  to  vote  one  shilling 
of  the  public  money  withoutthe  estimates. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  country  was  to 
receive  no  relief  either  from  an  alteration 
of  the  present  system  of  the  currency,  or 
from  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
taxes,  he  would  ask  from  what  source 
relief  could  come,  but  from  the  most 
rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  ministers? 
He  was  one  of  those  who  could  not  see 
why  one  part  of  the  community  should 
be  drained  and  exhaubted  merely  in  order 
to  pay  another  part.  This  was  a  system 
which  might  go  on  for  some  time ;  but, 
far  from  enduring  for  ever,  they  would 
soon  find  that  not  only  would  the  capital 
of  the  country  be  ruined,  but  her  spirit 
be  exhausted.  He  lamented  to  hear  the 
wild  language  which  bad  been  thrown  out 
last  night,  when  an  hon.  member  had  de- 
clared, that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  fund- 
holder  were  a  mortgage  on  all  the  land, 
on  the  church  establishment,  and  on  all 
the  property  of  the  country ;  and  that 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  last  shilling,  to 
show  whether  they  were  honest  men  or 
not.  As  if  it  was  possible,  iu  any  society, 
that  so  strange  an  alteration  could  take 
place  with  common  consent,  that  every 
one  who  was  well-bom,  well-bred  and 
educated,  and  who  filled  a  station  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  should  give 
up  the  whole  of  their  property,  in  order 
to  fulfil  an  engagement,  which  finally 
would  be  ruinous  even  to  the  fund- 
bolder.  These  things  startled  him»  when 
they  came  from  gentlemen  who  were  so 
well  versed  in  the  theories  of  economics. 
It    was  manifest  .tli^t  these    opinions. 


though  logical  deductions  from  oerlflHi 
premises,  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
actual  concerns  of  empires.  They  had 
traces  in  history  of  a  state  of  society  si« 
milar  to  our  own,  when  the  Roauui  coas- 
monalty  oppressed  with  usury,  or  with 
excessive  taxation,  withdrew  to  one  of 
the  mounts  near  the  city,  and  had  re- 
fused to  continue  to  be  the  productive 
members  of  a  society  from  which  they 
reaped  no  benefit.  He  wished  the  people 
instead  of  busjring  themsfslves  with  pro- 
jects which  he  would  not  then  mentioii*- 
instead  of  meditating  the  forms  of  con- 
stitution— swould  endeavour  to  impresa 
upon  the  government  the  absolute  nocos^ 
sity  of  conforming  their  expenditure  to 
circumstances,  and  not  of  attempting  in 
vain  to  suit  circumstances  to  their  expen- 
diture* If  prices  had  fallen  20  or  90  per 
cent,  the  revenue  should  be  lessenedio  a 
nearly  similar  proportion. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  smne  mia- 
understanding  existMl  as.  to  the  specchaa 
which  were  delivered  last  night  bv  two 
hon.  friends  of  his.  He  would  shortly 
state  the  reason  why  he  should  most  cei^ 
tainly  support  his  hon.  friend  in  the  call 
which  he  proposed  to  make  for  a  diviaioa 
of  the  House.  He  had  himself,  iu  commoa 
with  many  other  members»  presented  he 
knew  not  how  many  petitions  to  that 
House,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  aooM 
of  the  present  taxes.  With  how  little 
effect  those  petitions  had  been  introdaced,* 
it  was  but  too  unnecessary  for  him  to 
state.  He  had  understood  to*night,  iroaa 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer,  that  he  meant  to  continue  the 
tax  on  spirits  only.  If,  however,  he  had 
since  understood  the  hon.  •  chairman 
rightly,  the  proposition  appeared  to  be  to 
continue  the  tax  on  malt  also.  The  pro* 
ceeding  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman* 
therefore,  he  could  hardly  consider  •  as 
fair.  That  tax  upon  malt  was  agreed  to 
be  imposed  by  the  House,  upon  the  faith 
that  in  twelve  months  after  the  cessfition 
of  the  war  the  tax  should  cease.  He  did 
think,  that  with  so  many  petitions  for  the 
reduction  of  taxation  before  them,  they 
ought  not  to  grant  the  continuation  -of  a 
single  tax,  until  ministers  explicitly 
stated  what  it  was  they  intended  to  do. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  when 
asked  bjr  him  some  evenings  ago  what  re- 
duction it  was  proposed  to  make,  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  him  any 
answer.  He  should  therefore  persist  in 
opposing  the  resolutioot  seeing  it  was 
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t|iute  ckftr»  that'  when  the  right  hoo. 
gcntlemaii  had  got  his  busioeM  dooe,  it 
was  in  vain  to  complsioy  for  there  was  no 
ndress.  By  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  finance  of  1817  (which  report  was 
drawn  up,  as  he  believed,  by  the  right 
hou.  gentleman  himself)  the  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  in  the  year 
last  past,  it  is  said,  would  be  reduced  to 
17,000,000/.,  that  sum  including  the 
total  charge  of  the  army,  the  navy«  and 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  expenses.  In 
that  report^  the  right  hon.  sentleman  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  oeing  enabled 
to  make  such  a  statement;  and  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  grant  the  required 
supplies,  because  the  expenses  of  the 
country  were  thus  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  1,000,000/.  less  than  those  of  the  pre- 
oedins^  year.  Instead,  however,  of  all  this 
what  bad  followed?  Why,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  year,  notwithstanding 
this  pledge,  were  19,000,000/.  This  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  satisfy  the  committee 
that  they  ought  tiot  to  grant  one  single 
shilling  of  additional  taxes.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  upon  the  12th  of 
July,  1819,^  he  did  submit  a  proposition 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  prating 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  successors  should  not  oe  appointed 
to  certain  offices  which  might  become 
vacant,  till  it  had  been  ascertained  what 
reductions  it  was  possible  to  effect  in 
every  department  of  government,  and  in 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  such 
offices.— The  hon.  gentleman  then  com- 
plained of  the  increase  in  the  salaries  an- 
nexed to  certain  offices  under  the  govem- 
aaent.  He  did  not  mean  to  include  in 
this  class  his  majesty's  ministers,  whose 
salaries  had  certainly  received  no  augmen- 
tation throughout  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  But  let  the  House  look  to  the  army, 
and  observe  what  an  enormous  staff  was 
maintained;  what  extravagant  charges 
were  incurred ;  and  particularly  what  was 
the  enormous  charge  of  the  Ordnance, 
which  had  alone  increased  by  three  times 
the  sum  at  which  it  was  estimated,  at  a 
time  when  the  prices  of  com  and  pro- 
visions were  nearly  the  same  they  were 
now.  As  to  thecollection  of  the  revenue, 
that  was  one  of  the  vilest  jobs  that  ever 
existed.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  was, 
if  possible,  a  job  still  worse  than  in  Eng- 
laiMi.  In  a  few  days,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  the  House  the 
'^ross  n^ect  and  profusion  which  existed 
'in  the  ctamp  department  in  Scotland. 


The  stamp  department,  among  other 
things,  had  continued  several  persons  ia 
office,  although  they  had  been  retomed 
**  incapable,"  merely  in  order  to  maintain 
the  extensive  influence  of  government 
patronage.  Such  was  the  expensive 
system  kept  up  by  that  government,  who 
proceeded  in  the  same  career  of  extra- 
vagance year  after  year,  that  even  if  he 
should  divide  alone  with  his  hon.  friend, 
he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  go  to  a 
division.  He  lamented  that  ue  hon* 
gentlemen  opposite  should  persist  in  de- 
siring to  continue  a  war-tax  upon  a  people 
over-taxed  already.  The  only  way  to 
oppose  them  in  this  case  was,  for  the 
House  to  support  his  hon.  friend.  Give 
the  ministers  money,  and  they  would 
never  reduce  one  item  of  expense.  If  the 
House  had  thought  proper  to  continue 
the  income  tax  until  the  present  moment* 
they  would  have  had  the  expenditure 
eqnal  to  the  amount  notwilastanding« 
The  only  way  to  procure  some  attention 
to  the  objects  of  economy  was,  to  deny 
ministers  themeansof  alavish  expenditure. 
The  act  which  made  this  a  war-tax  pro- 
vided that  it  should  endure  for  a  short 
time  only  after  the  war ;  yet  we  were  in 
the  sixth  year  of  peace.  In  conclusion, 
he  was  determined  not  to  aid,  in  any 
manner,  the  granting  of  one  shilling  to 
ministers,  till  they  came  forward  with 
offers  of  economy  and  reduction. 

Mr.  jR.  Ward  begged  to  observe,  that 
in  the  Ordnance  department,  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  all  the  higher  offices 
had  been  reduced.  His  own,  for  instance, 
had  been  reduced  to  about  600/.  per  an- 
num. Others  had  been  reduced  from  2001. 
to  150/.  each.  The  only  additions  that 
had  been  made  to  the  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, were  allowances  for  the  long 
services  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  storekeeper  at 
Dover,  whose  salary  during  the  var  was 
100/.  a-year,  had  lately  retired  upon  an 
allowance  of  500/.  a-year. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  no  such  thing  had 
occurred.  The  storekeeper  at  Dover  had 
not  500/.  a-year,  and  had  not  retired 
at  all. 

Mr.  Huskisi€m  said,  that  the  proposi- 
tion before  them  was  simply  this— -to 
grant  the  annual  malt-tax  for  one  year  in 
the  same  way  as  it  ever  had  been  granted 
since  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  As  a 
supply  was  granted,  to  withhold  the  wave 
and  means  could  only  tend  to  plunge  the 
government  into  confusion.    He  thought 
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it.higtily  fiMiper  toiaqiufe  «t  the  proper 
tine  mto  the  ceutes  qK  %ke  distress  which 
beackaowledgfed  existed  in  some  degree, 
thom^  he  tiwughil  It  had  been  exagge- 
laled* 

Sir  J.  Newport  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  that  the 
distress  complained  of  was  exaggerated* 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
take  an  oppertnattT  of  stating  what  were 
the  districts  which  enjo]^  prosperity. 
With  respect  to  the  estimates*  he  was 
willing  to  allow  that  in  time  of  war,  they 
ooi^ld  not  be  g^ot  ready  by  the  opening 
of  parliament.  But  now  that  we  were 
at  peace,  he  saw  no  reasonable  objectie» 
ta  pursttiag  such  a  course.  They  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the 
session,  if  ministers  had  any  view  to  ro- 
tteachment,  without  being  driven  to  it 
by  parliament.  He  strongly  ol^ected  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  bnsiness  of  the 
House  was  transacted.  It  was  not  un- 
eommon  to  see  Ibrty  of  fifty  bills  go 
througl^  the  different  stages  at  the  end 
of  a  session,  when  there  were  scarcely 
an^niembeni  present;  The  couseqaence 
wask  that  the  bilia  passed  in  so  defective 
a  state  that  4ey  were  obliged  to  be 
oaf  reeted  in  the  next  session.  He  recol- 
lected a  hill  having  passed  both  Houses 
to  impose  a  duty  upon  madder;  in 
which  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  word  **  madder**  had  been  entirely 
left  out.  An  hon.  friend  near  him  re- 
minded h>m  of  another  case,  in  which  a 
bili  had  passed  ooBfirming  the  sentence 
of  a  man  who  was  to  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months.— '« The  half  of  which/*  it 
stated,  «  was  to  go  to  the  King.**  The 
ether  branch  of  the  legislature  had  com- 
pkined  that  bills  were  sent  up  to  them 
so  late,  that,  as  they  had  not  time  to 
examine  them,  they  reiused  to  pass  them 
at  alU  Such  facta  as  these  must  tend 
to  disgrace  the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country.  He  hoped  this  subject  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  without  re- 
Icrence  to  the  party  from  whence  it  came, 
as  he  disclaimed  all  feeling  of  hostility 
in  pressiog  it  upon  the  attention  of  ge»» 
tlemen  opposite. 

M/.  iX  Btimme  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  distress  in  this  country,  but 
observed)  that  in  Ireland  the  case  waa 
infinitely  worse ;  for  there  the  agricnltnr* 
lata  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
depression;  and  as  to  manaAu:turen» 
there  was  now  left  scarcely  any  thing 
wbitsb  deserved  die  oam^   eaEcept  ont 


or  two  brancheis   and   they  ake  isere 
under  the  greatest  embarmii^ients. 

Mr.  Gkiktome  conceived  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  distresa  which  was  Mt 
by  the  agriculturists  arose  from  the 
excess  of  production  above  the  consnmp-^ 
tion— that  consumption  beings-owing,  i» 
a  great  degree,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  £ivmer  was  oblige 
ed  to  be  a  seller  for  what  he  conld  get, 
and  was  thus  in  seme  sort  at  the  mercy 
of  the  consumer.  He  deprecated  the 
idee  going  forth  to  the  public,  that  the 
House  possessed  the  means  of  applying 
an  efiectual  remedy  for  the  distresaee 
which  had  been  alluded  te  in  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  te  the  House 
last  night.  The  temtdj  mast  only  be 
looked  for  in  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  prospcfitF  of  the  eoiintrv.  The  ao« 
counts  of  a  brisk  demand  for  goods  in 
Manchester  proved  that  the  assertioa  ei 
the  distresses  of  Birmingham  being  local, 
was  not  altogether  incorrect.  The  mann« 
focturera  of  Maache^ter  raised  the  price 
of  their  goods  in  proportion  to  the  de* 
mand;  it,  for  instance^  100  piece*  of 
goods  were  ordered,  which  were  sold  at 
lOn  a  piece,  an  order  for*  500  would 
cause  them  to  be  raised  to  10«^  fid.'  and 
and  1,000  to  11#.  He  had  reccined  n 
letter  from  Liverpool  lately,  which  stated, 
that  the  manufacturers  there  were  be- 
coming saucy,  and  were  advancing  ia 
their  prices  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
He  liien  remarked  upon  the  state  ef  the 
iron  tmde,  which  was  depressed  on  ae* 
count  of  thelosa  of  the  demand  for  arma 
which  the  war  had  created.  He  said,  * 
that  in  this  trade,  as  in  others,  an  extra* 
ordinary  demand  had  created-  an  excess 
of  production,  which  was  now  the  cause 
of  the  depression.  About  twenty  years 
ago  this  country  imported  a:  great  pait 
of  the  iron  which  it  consumed  from  Swe-^ 
den  and  Russia,  but  now-  it  could  si«p* 
ply  not  only  what  it  consumed  itself, 
but  export  a  giieat  dea)  to  foreign  markets* 
There  could,  be  no  relief  therefore,  till 
some  check  was  given  ta  that  eaoess  of 
production  which  the  mat  deniand  had 
created,  but  which  demnnd  had  now 
ceased,  while  the  productien'  continnedk 
It  had  been  atated,  that  the  friends  of 
many  members  of  parliament  lived  upon 
the  taxes,  and  it  was  particuiarly  neno 
tioned  that  this  was  the  case  in  Livens 
po^l ;  he  denied  the  fact.  But  he  couW 
see  n»  /impropriety  in  the  relatives  of 
rmcttibeys  betn^  appoinied.te  ntnationa 
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of  trnst.  it  was  very  natural,  n$  «icb 
places  were  to  be  filled  up,  that  ministers 
should  attend  to  th.  reeomiBendatioDs 
of  those  in  whom  tfae^  placed  confidence. 
For  hift  own  part,  he  could  say  that  his 
support  to  the  present  ministers  arose 
from  his  conviction,  that  the  system  by 
which  they  had  g;«ided  the  counsels  of 
his  majesty  was  the  best  and  safest  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  fVesiem  objected  to  the  resolu- 
tion* as  he  was  determined  not  to  vote 
away  any  more  of  the  public  money  until 
the  agricnitural  distress  had  been  fully 
taken  into  consideration.  He  wished  to 
aak,  whether  the  proposed  grant  was 
for  the  old  annual  malt  tax,  or  whether 
it  was  a  revival  of  the  new  tax*  If 
the  latter  he  should  oppose  it* 

Mr.  Huskisson  replied,  that  it  was 
the  same  old  tax  of  Is.  per  bushel,  which 
always  accompanied  the  lend  tax. 

Mr«  Creevey  said,  he  should  not  divide 
the  House  upon  the  malt  tax,  but  upon 
the  resolution  which  proposed  to  continue 
some  excise  duties. 

SxT  W.  De  Cretpigny  said*  that  a  most 
iniquitous  system  of  regulating  and 
collecting  the  taxes  prevailed.  He  should, 
in  a  tohort  time,  aubmit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  on  the  subject.  He  would  prove, 
that  there  were  gross  defalcations,  and 
that  many  of  the  de&ulters  were  still 
in  the  employment  of  government.  With-* 
out  a  complete  change  of  the  system» 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  reve- 
nue equal  to  the  expenditure. 

Sir  JP.  Blake  wished  to  make  a  few 
abservations  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mittee of  supply>  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member.  It  bad  been  stated  to 
have  been  a  farce,  upon  no  better  grounds 
than  that  few  members  had  been  in  at- 
tendance. The  fiict  he  admitted^  and 
lamented  as  much  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Appleby  (Mr.  Creevey)  him* 
e^U  but  it  did  not  follow  that  public 
duty  wa$  therefore  neglected,  or  mis* 
oMoaged.  There  had  remained  memben 
of  as  great  integrity  and  independent^^ 
aa  any  merabeit  of  that  Hons?.  If  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  had,  there- 
fore«  been  a  iiirce>  tbey  had  been  made  so 
bv  the  hon»  member  himself  (Mn  Creevey), 
who  bad  divided  the  committee  five  times 
iritlbout  any  prospect  of  success. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution  for  the  renewal  of  the  sugar 
duties  being  put,  the  House  difidedf 
Ajm,  81 ;  Noes»  48. 


Lisi  ^  ike 

Alien,  J.  H. 
Althoip,  viscount 
Barhan^  J.  F.jun, 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bema],  Ralph 
Bright,  Henry 
CauJfield^  hon.  H. 
Chaloner,  Robert 
CreSnSgny,  sir  W.  de 
DavieS,  T.  H. 
Deaison,  WUliam 
Dmicannon,  viscount 
Dundai^  Hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  viscount 
EUicCj  Edward 
Farrand,  Robert 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitxgerald,  Hon.  M. 
Gfenorcfay,  viscount 
Gordon,  Robert 
Ouise,  sirWm. . 
Haldimand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  hon.  £. 
Hobhouise,  J.  C. 


Hollywood,  W.I^. 
Hatn^  Joseph 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Lockhart,  J.  J. 
Martin,  John 
MaxweU,  John 
Mondt,  T.  B. 
Moore,  Petet 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Nugsnt,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
ParaeU,  mr  Henry 
Rarosden,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  David 
Ric€^  T.  S. 
Robarts,  Oeoij^e 
Smith,  horn  R. 
Sykes,  Daniel 
Western,  C^  C. 
Whitbiead,  Sam.  C* 
Wood,  alderman 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELL£B. 

Creevey  T. 


Board  of  Control.]  Mr.  Hume  rose 
to  submit  to  the  House  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  giveu  notice,  and  of  which 
the  object  was*  to  ascertain  whether .  the 
president  of  the  board  of  Control,  had 
vacated  his  seat.  He  had  no  doubt,  from 
the  ezami nation  which  he  had  made,  that, 
if  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  corresponded  with  the  time  of  tak- 
ing his  seat,  be  was  free  from  the  penalty* 
But  that  could  not  be  known  to  the  House 
without  the  warrant  of  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman's  appointment.  When  any  motion 
for  reform  was  made  from  his  side  of  the 
House^  Uiere  was  an  outciy  by  the  other 
side  against  innovation.  Yet,  by  the  other 
side  m  the  House,  were  die  most  dan« 
gerous  innovations  made  on  the  constita«i 
tion.  Not  one  of  the  four  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemen, whom  he  saw  opposite,  could  hold 
a  seat  in  that  House  by  the  act  of  queen 
Anne,  or  could  vote  away  public  mon^^ 
as  th^  had  done  in  the  division  which  had 
just  taken  place.  The  great  objection  to 
Mr*  Fox's  bill  had  been,  that  it  gave  pa- 
tronage to  the  Crown,  and  occasioned 
expenses  to  the  India  company.  When 
the  board  of  Control  was  originally  con- 
stituted, Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  distinct  pledge 
to  the  country,  that  the  commissioners 
should  perform  the  duties  without  pay  or 
salary,  and  that  they  should  have  no  pa- 
tronage from  the  East  India  company^ 
From  the  year  1784  to  1703,  the  com- 
missioners  Ind  no  salanes^  and  coase- 
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queDtly  they  did  not  vacate  their  seats  in 
parltament ;  but  the  33rd  of  the  late  king, 
which  gave  an  allowance  of  5,000/*  a  year 
to  the  commissioners,  contained  a  clause 
that  those  officers  who  shoald  receive  a 
salary  shoald  vacate  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  from  1703  down  to 
the  present  time,  every  president  of  the 
board  of  Control  had  vacated  his  seat  as  a 
matter  of  coarse.  If,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  stated,  he  received 
no  salary,  he  still  came  within  the  spirit 
of  the  act,  for  there  were  large  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  office  in  the  way  of 
patronage.  There  were  500  regular  ap- 
pointments in  the  gift  of  the  president  of 
the  board  of  Control ;  and  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  last  year  he  had  received  the 
appointment  of  26  cadets,  2  writers,  and 
4  assistant  surgeons,  the  value  of  which 
pitronage  amounted  to  about  12,000/. 
Kow  the  House  was  aware  of  the  va- 
lue of  a  writership;  for  it  must  be  in  their 
recollection,  that  a  noble  lord,  not  now  in 
his  place,  had  been  convicted  of  carrying 
on  a  traffic,  in  which  a  writership  was  to 
be  the  bribe  for  a  seat  in  that  House.  A 
writership  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a 
seat  in  parliament ;  and  every  body  knew 
what  the  price  of  a  seat  in  parliament  was. 
It  appeared,  then,  that  the  president  of 
the  board  of  Control  received  patronage 
in  writerships,  which  was  equivalent  to 
the  price  of  two  seats  in  that  House.  The 
board  of  Control,  though  it  had  never  met 
as  a  board,  had  cost  the  East  India  com- 
pany not  less  than  800,000/.  He  trusted, 
that  as  thrf  had  now  a  patriotic  president, 
who  would  do  the  dut^  without  a  salary  ; 
and  as  the  other  commissioners  were  of  no 
use,  the  company  would  shortly  be  wholly 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  this  board. 
He  begged  leave  to  move,  for  **  Copies 
of  Letters  Patent,  or  Commissions,  ap- 
pointing the  commissioners  of  the  board 
of  Control,  and  of  which  the  right  hon. 
George  Canning  was  president,  and  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Charles  Bathurst  is 
president." 

Mr.  Bathurst  did  not  rise  to  object 
to  the  motion,  bat  to  observe^in  the  first 
place,  that  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  pariiamentary  practice,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  waited  till  the  docu- 
ments were  laid  on  the  table,  before  he 
commenced  his  general  remarks  upon  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  board  of 
Control.  The  hon.  ^ntleman  quarrelled, 
first,  with  the  particular  appointment  in 
question,  then  with  the  conitraction  put 


upon  the  act  of  Anne,  and,  lastly,  with 
that  by  which  the  board  of  Control  was 
established.  Now,  the  last  act  expressly 
said,  that  there  was  to  be  no  forfeiture  of 
a  seat  in  parliament,  unless  the  individual 
appointed  should  recnve  the  salary,  or 
part  of  it.  The  only  question  now  was, 
whether  his  seat  had  been  vacated  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  without  any  salary 
annexed  to  it.  It  would,  he  thought, 
appesr,  on  an  examination  of  the  returns, 
that  he  fell  under  the  same  description  as 
the  rest  of  the  commissioners  of  the  board 
to  whom  no  salary  was  assigned,  ami  to 
whom  it  was  deemed  that  tM  spirit  of  the 
act  of  Anne,  which  referred  only  to  offices 
of  profit,  did  not  apply.  It  had  been 
urged,  that  patronage  was  power ;  but, 
without  admitting  this  proposition,  he 
must  deny  that  any  patronage  necessarily 
or  directly  attached  to  the  president  of  tlie 
board  of  Control.  What  was,  in  fact, 
enjoyed  by  him,  was  received  as  a  com- 
pliment from  the  court  of  directors.  If 
It  was  wrong  torecdve  it,  that  ought  to 
be  declared ;  but  this  had  no  bearing  on 
the  present  question.  With  regard  to  the 
duties  of  the  two  other  commissioners  re- 
ceiving salaries,  he  could  only  say,  from 
his  own  observation,  since  he  had  held  the 
office  of  president,  that  their  appoint- 
ments, so  far  from  bang  merely  nominal 
or  honorary,  required  very  considerable  la- 
bour. As  to  himself,  he  held  an  office  pre- 
viously, the  emoluments  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  remuneration  forthe 
discharge  of  his  new  duties. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  patronage  enjoyed  wifir 
turned  into  money,  but  it  was  presented 
by  the  directors  upon  an  understanding, 
and  was,  of  course,  used  in  the  ordinary- 
way.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  cadetships  and  writerships  were  pro- 
visions for  life,  and  of  more  value  than  * 
few  thousand  pounds  which  the  president 
might  himself  receive.  He  was  inclined 
to  think,  upon  a  fair  Construction  of  the 
different  acts,  that  the  office  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  profit  and  emolument. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  acquitted  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  of  all  suspicion  that  he  re 
ceived  any  salary  for  the  office.  But  the 
question  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
the  gift  of  that  office  did  not  increase  the 
power  of  the  Crown?  No  one  could 
suppose  that  tlie  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
would  support  administration  any  more 
than  he  had  done  before;  bat  theqa^ 
tion  was  apon  the  principlcy  and 
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out  any  personal  rererence  to  the  right 
lion,  gentleman.  The  price  of  a  writer- 
ship  was  about  d^OOO/.;  and  could  any 
one  suppose  that  the  gift  of  an  office, 
with  the  disposal  of  a  certain  number  of 
writerships  was  not  a  gift  of  profit? 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  influence 
in  question  would  be  exerted  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  strengthening 
the  government  ?  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  denial  that 

'  the  office  was  a  place  of  profit,  merely 
becautie  it  was  not  attended  with  a  direct 
salary. 

Mr.  M*  Fitzgerald  contended,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  appointment  was 
au  erident  violation  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. All  his  predecessors  had  vacated 
their  seats  on  receiving  it ;  and  he  could 
see  no  security  againbt  the  object  of  the 
act  being  defeated,  if  so  important  an 
office  as  the  one  in  question  con  Id  be  held 
without  vacating  a  Mat  during  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  on  pretence  that  no 
salary  was  received  during  that  period. 
Such  a  precedent  might  be  extended  to 
other  offices,  and  the  salaries  taken  when- 
ever parliament  was  not  sitting.  But 
without  reference  to  this  possibility,  the 
appointment  in  question  was  a  constant 
source  of  influence.  Many  would  be 
Tery  glad  to  exchange  the  lucrative  ad- 
Tantages  of  office  for  the  enjoyment  of 
extemive  patronage.  For  his  own  part, 
he  had  no  doubt  he  should  materially 
increase  his  influence  among  his  con- 
stituents, by  distributing  among  them 
now  and  then  a  few  writerships  and  cadet- 

*  ships,  and  he  would  do  the  right  hon. 
gentleoian  the  justice  to  believe  that  he 
would  prefer  the  acquisition  of  influence 
to  that  of  money.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  accuse  him  of  disingenuousness,  when 
lie  said  that  no  patronage  was  attached  to 
his  office,  because  it  belonged,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  another  body,  with 
whom  the  Board  of  Control  maintained  a 
civil  understanding.  The  president  of 
that  board,  he  understood,  had  always  in 
effect  a  greater  portion  of  patronage  than 
was  annexed  to  any  other  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown.  When  lord  Melville, 
a  distinguished  Scotchman,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  aspiring  young  Scotch- 
men were  to  be  found  in  every  comer  of 
India.  Under  one  of  his  successors.  Ire* 
kod  had  sent  forth  her  sons  to  the  same 
quarter;  and  now  lie  presumed  the  right 
Han.  gentleman  meant  to  give  England 
her  due. share.  At  all  events,  be  trusted 
VOL.  IV. 
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thatt  the  example  of  saving  the  salary 
would  be  carefully  followed  m  future. 

Lord  AithtMrp  understood  the  act  iff 
Anne  to  have  been  passed,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Crown  of 
any  infiuence  which  it  might  derive  from 
the  offices  which  ft  held  in  ibi  gift,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  afl'ording  the  consti- 
tuents of  any  member  who  mrght  accept 
office  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
they  would  re-elect  him. 

Mr.  T.  Courtenay  explained  the  rou- 
tine of  the  business  attached  to  the  board 
to  whrch  the  hon.  member  is  secretary. 
There  was  no  salary  attached  to  the  office; 
and  as  to  the  argument  respecting  patron- 
age, he  should  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
it.  There  could  certainly  be  no  doubt 
that  the  |Mitronage  of  the  Crown  created 
obligation ;  but  the  same  argument  would 
apply  to  ribbands  and  all  other  hononrs 
which  emanated  from  the  King.  In  short, 
if  the  argument  con  Id  hold,  there  woaM 
be  no  point  to  which  it  might  net  be 
carried.    • 

Mri  Denman  wished  to  know,  rf  the 
rieht  hon.  gentleman  did  not  receive  the 
salary  usually  attached  to  his  office,  what 
became  of  it?  It  was  rumoured,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  received  no  part  of 
it  nimself,  but  reserved  it  for  another 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  lately  held 
the  office;  and  who  was  now  absent  from 
the  country  [Cries  of  "  No,  no'*].  If 
that  were  the  ca<e,  was  it  distributed 
amongst  the  other  commissioners.^  Or 
was  it  saved  to  the  public  ? 

Lord  Binning  would  not  have  troubled 
the  House  on  this  question,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  allusion  just  made  to  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  late  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Where,  in  the  name 
of  God,  had  the  hon.  gentleman  heard  of 
this  nimonr  ?  Why  had  he  mentioned 
it  ^  Was  the  character  of  pnblic  men  to 
be  thus  loosely  sported  with  ?  His  right 
hon.  friend  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  an 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
form. 

Mr.  Denman  stated,  that  he  had  made 
no  insinnation.  He  had  only  alluded  to 
that  which  was  generally  reported,  and 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said,  he  could  ^jot  envy 
the  feelings  of  the  learned  gentleman  who 
conld  impute  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  ia 
his  absence,  a  participation  in  so  corrupt 
an  arran^cement.  Where  was  his  autho- 
rity ?     Who  had  dared  to  state  it  >     He 
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had  never,  during  tbe  whole  course  of 
hU  politick  life»Deard  8uch  aQ  iosiimfi- 
tiop  oome  from  any  |iolitical  malignaDt* 

Mr.  DmmoM  said,  he  had  inade  no 
inttonatioii  against  the  character  of  thie 
righthoo.gentleinan»  but  bad  put  what  he 
cooceived  to  be  a  fair  questiou.  Political 
malignitj  to  that  right  boo.  geptleaiaii*8 
predecessor  he  felt  none.  Tne  Boreneqs 
which  the  two  hon.  memberi  had  exhi- 
bited was  no  very  great  compliment  tP 
their  right  bon.  friend* 

Mr.  Asfeli  did  not  see  aqy  thing  repre- 
hensible in  the  manner  in  wbioh  the  qne^ 
tioo  bad  been  put.  He  bore  his  te«ti- 
mony»  as  an  East  India  director  to  the 
ei^cieutand  cordial  manner  in  which  tlie 
late  president  of  the  Board  of  ContcW 
had  exercised  the  duties  of  his  oiioe. 
He  bad  heard»  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  company  would  be  benefitted  to 
the  amount  of  the  salary  by  the  preseut 
apipointment. 

Colonel  Dqviei  wished  to  know  what 
was  to  he  done  with  this  salary. 

Mr.  Baihursi  said,  that  it  would  be  a 
saving  out  of  the  sum  granted  by  theSasjt 
India  company. 

The  n^otion  was  agreed  to« 
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Monday^   February  12, 

Ma€hinery<p-Pbtitioh  of  Roi^x*- 
Makers.] — Sir  /{.  Wilson  rose  to  presepjt 
a  petition  from  the  Journeyman  Rope 
Makers  of  the  metropolis,  signed  by  70O 
individuals.  The  petitioners  stated  the 
deep  distress  into  which  they  were 
plunged  in  consequence  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  machinery  to  certain  branches  of 
their  profession. '  By  the  introduction  of 
n^achinery  into  the  trade,  two-thirds  of 
the  workmea  formerly  employed  were 
prevented  from  earning  a  livelihood.  The 
machine  of  which  they  complaine<|  was 
called  "  The  Devil,"  which,  with  the  9^ 
sistaoce  of  six  or  seven  men,  performed 
the  st^me  quantity  of  work,  whiph  pr^ 
viously  occupied  ninety-seven*  The  peti^ 
tioners  stated  that  the  work  so  done»  was 
extremely  imperfect,  and  would  of  course 
injure  the  character  of  that  manofactui(e 


waa»  whether  the  mesent  system  of  ext 
treme  tajgatjon  coula  be  continued  ?  whor 
ther  a  competition  in  trade  and  commecfse 
could  be  hoped  for,  when  the  burdens  of 
this  kingdom  were  sf  great,  whiie  o|her 
countries  were  in  4  stat^  qf  growing  prqs* 
perity  ?  If  some  eflicieat  measures  vera 
not  takeos  the  time  must  come  when  tliejF 
would  behold  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
calamities,  iiot  only  a  sufferiog»but  an  idle 
people. 

Mr.  Ctinoen  observ^ftthatona  fqrmer 
occasiqp«  when  a  petitioa  was  presented 
remonstrating  i^ainst  the  undue  vse  of 
^nachipery,  and  prying  for  a  restii^nt 
upon  it,  a  long  disci^ssion  had  take^  placet 
in  the  course  of  whicbt  it  uppea^ed  tQ  V^ 
tlie  uminimous  opinion  of  all  th^most  in- 
telligent members  of  the  House*  that  the 
discouragement  of  machinery  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  country ;  V0(  opi- 
nion m  which  he  believed  the  petiiionera 
themselves  afterwards  concurred. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PbTITIONS  RBLATIYfiTQXttS^QtmM*] 

Mr.  Serjeant  On»lou>  rose  to  preseut  a  pei 
tition  from  the  iohabiLtauts  of  Gu\lf9rd» 
getting  forth  the  deep  aluriH  they  felt  at 
what  they  conceived  to  be  a  great  infcac^i 
tion  of  the  Uw  of  the  \mA%  ^aanelyft  the 
erasure  of  the  Queen*s  name  from  the 
Liturgy,  which  the^  viewed  as  likely  v> 
lead  to  other  infroctionk  Th^  called  oii^ 
the  Houses  therefore,  io  interpose ;  aiw| 
also,  to  take  into  coQsidei«ition,  th«  pce^ 
sent  distressed  state  of  tjb^  country,  wA 
the  necessity  of  effecting  a  reforan  of  par-i 
liameat.  The  striking  of  the  Quaeu'a 
name  from  the  I:*iturgy  was  one  of  thc^ 
most  imp9rtant  ciFCumstiUH:e&  t^ajt  had 
occurred  for  years*  After  hearing  aU  the 
arguments  that  \»A  been  adduced  respects 
ing  it,  be  felt  more  and  more  coufinQect 
in  thfe  opinion  that  it  waa  an  illegal  act« 
Much  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the 
case  of  the  queen  of  Qeorge  1st,  but  thaA 
case  was  not  at  all  in  point,  as  there  had 
been  a  dissolution  nf  the  mairi^igein  tho 
CoAsistprial  court.  At  that  time  also»  tbey<« 
were  tw9  v^ry  strong  fiM^tions  in  the  coun^ 
try,  one  iu  fiivouc  of  the  house  o(Hapover« 
the  other  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart« 
and  histojy  plainly  showed  how  poweifuk 


in  foreign  count i;ie8.    Ln  conclusion,  the 

petitioners  expressed  a.  wish  to  place  this  |  ^be  iivfiuence  of  the  latter  was.  In swch 
<'devil*^  in  more  immediate  conoe;Ki<m  |  a  state  of  chii^,  care  w^  of  course  takeaw 
with  the  chancellor  of  t;he  excbequer-r-  ;  not  to  do  afiy  act  that  seemed  )ikel}S  toi 
to  whomi    they  recommended  the  pro^  .  increase  that  influence*  Besides,  the  wije 


priety  of  laying  a  tax  on  it.      The  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of   thje  House 


9f  George  lat,  never  was  recogsajsedas  posi- 
scssing  any  of  tb^  rights  of.  the  queen  of 
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^reat  BHhdA,  whil^  her  present  innjeftty 
W88  admitt^  to  be  Qoeen-consortt  and 
^iras  80  spoken  of.  No\V,  if  het*  right  to 
lulve  ber  naihe  inseHed  in  the  Littirsy 
Wat  debitd,  tvhttl  wits  thefe  to  ttretient  the 
nbstMctioii  of  h^r  oth^f  i4ght^  ?  He  caf led 
the  attention  of  the  Hdti^  to  the  Act  of 
Unifonkiity^  lid  beitig  deti^ive  on  the  sub- 
ject What  did  that  abt  6ay  ?  It  prbvided 
•*  thi&t  Ih  iill  thOflls  pHifeH,  litanies,  and 
collMdy  i^hich  do  in  any  wajr  relate  tb 
the  MtSg,  Qtieen,  or  ^yal  (iro^feny,  itih 
Mhied  be  altered,  and  changed  fi-om  time 
Vb  tiili^,  and  fitted  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, liecordins  to  the  direction  of  lawful 
ilnthority."  On  these  groutids  he  con- 
ceived the  Ortiissioil  to  be  illegal.  With 
i^pecf  to  pfirliametitdry  reform,  he 
thought  ihsi  a  T^hol^me  fefordl  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  BUtmitoi^th  ^ir^etAkA  a  petition 
fh>m  l>oirer,  prayiflg  that  her  m^jesty's 
liailie  might  be  festdred  to  the  Liturgy, 
tlmt  a  reforib  of  parliament  itiight  be 
effected,  and  that  the  Hobs^  M^odld  turn 
its  attention  to  the  busihess  of  the  coun- 
try. He  begg^  leare  to  correct  a  gross 
tnisrepr^esehtatiob  of  k  fe#  words  which 
he  had  used  in  that  House  a  short  time 
Since.  Au  tibn.  member  ioi  Yorkshire 
Had  stated,  ori  the  bight  to  which  he 
alluded,  that  matly  individuds  had  been 
kctuated  by  p&rty  viefws  in  supporting 
the  motion  of  d  noble  lord;  On  that 
occasidtf,  he  (Hti*.  B.)  fdt  himself  called 
on  to  state  his  motive  for  giving  the  vote 
be  had  done  on  the  noble  lor'd^s  motion ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  did  bot  say  one  word 
respecting  the  restoratiob  of  hei^  ibajesty*s 
name  to  the  LitUrgy,  although  he  had 
been  represented  as  giving  a  vety  strong 
opinion  on  that  subject* 

Mr.  Uttkiati,  a^  the  hob.  metnber  had 
entered  into  some  ex^ifanatiofi  of  his  own 
opinions,  in  consequence  of  at  misappre- 
hension which  ekisted  With  respect  to 
them,  hoped  he  might  afso  be  permitted 
to  explUn  a  vei^  general  misrepresenta- 
tion oi  tb  whkt  bad  fallen  fr6m  him  on 
the  liight  on  which  the  petition  from 
Birmiogham  wias  presented.  What  he 
had  suggested  on  that  occasion  wad, 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  with 
reference  to  the  reK^f  of  the  agriculturists 
and  the  poor  manufacturer,  to  substi- 
tute for  some  of  the  existing  taxes  a  ta:x 
on  land  an^  oh  the  holders  oAhe  national 
debt,  which  should  have  the  shape  of 
n  modified  property  tax  }  The  proposi- 
tion of  thehon.  member  ibr  Cumberland, 


to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  debt,  wa^ 
a  distinct  proposition,  in  which  he  utteHy 
disclaimta  all  participation  Or  partner- 
shijp.  Without,  of  course,  iileatiing  to 
impute  to  the  hon.  member  any  ititention 
of  an  unjust  nature,  he  must  bay,  that 
he  thought  the  proposition  to  'reduce 
the  interests  of  the  national  debt  highly 
dishonourable,  and  subversive  of  dll  those 
brindples  by  which  a  great  nation  ought 
to  be  guided  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
t^iiblid  faith. 

Mr.  Curtoen  said,  that  what  he  had 
stated  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  tesolved 
itself  itlto  two  points.  He  had  stated, 
that  he  conceived  funded  property  to 
be  equally  liable,  in  reason,  law,  and 
principle,  as  any  other  species  of  property, 
to  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State.  He  knew  of  no  distitiction  of 
property  that  should  exempt  that  of  th^ 
fundholder;  and  if  that  House  had 
thought  proper  to  call  on  him  to  support 
the  expenses  of  war,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  at  ait  unfair  to  call  on  him  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  of  peace. 
The  Bahk  Restriction  act  had  raised 
the  value  of  funded  property,  and 
depressed  that  of  knd  at  least  25  per 
cent.  An  hon.  member  had,,  some  time 
since,  observed,  that  the  land  ought  riot 
to  be  let  at  such  high  retits.  If  the  hon. 
member  had  examined  the  subject,  he 
Would  have  foutid  that  the  rents  had  been 
very  much  lowered.  He  thought  it  was 
nothing  more  than  just  that  the  funded 
proprietor  should  rare  as  other  bodies 
did,  and  that  they  should  share  in  that 
depreciation  which  every  other  species  of 
property  had  suffered. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  said,  he  would  be  one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  propose 
any  thing  that  might  appear  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  public  credit.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thought  a  remedy  might 
be  devised  for  the  existing  evil  without 
aby  such  breach.  An  intelligent  indii 
vidu^  had  suggested  to  him  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  might  be  raised  by  impos- 
ing a  tax,  perhaps  to  the  value  of  a 
sh^ling  per  cent,  on  the  transfer  of  stock. 
It  would  assist  in  discouraging  specula- 
tion, would  afford  some  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  existing  taxation,  and  would 
do  no  injury  to  public  credit. 

Mr.  Grenfell  did  hope  his  hofa.  friend, 
the  member  for  Cumberland,  had  rise^ft 
to  explain  some  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning  on  a  former  night.  To  reduct 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt  would 
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be  a  direct  breach  of  public  bith.  For 
hiinBeir»  he  had  never  despaired  o(  the 
natiooal  resources.  He  believed  that  the 
country  was  in  possession  of  resources, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  would  carry 
us  through  all  our  difficulties.  The 
greatest  evil  that  could  befal  the  state, 
would  be,  to  violate  its  faith  to  the  public 
creditor*  There  were  two  courses,  how- 
ever, which  he  considered  it  indispensable 
to  pursue ;  the  one  was  to  restore  public 
tranquillity ;  and  he  knew  of  no  mode 
of  doing  that,  but  by  the  reinsertion  of 
her  luajetty^s  name  in  the  liturgy  :  the 
other,  to  resort  to  every  description  of 
rigid  retrenchment. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Gaampodnd  Disfranchisement 
BiLii.]  Lord  John  Russellj  in  rising  to 
move  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee  upon  this 
bill,  S4iid,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than 
to  repeat  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed 
when  this  question  was  last  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Upon  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  bill  of  disfran- 
chisement iu  the  particular  case  of  Cram- 
pon od,  be  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt— The  only  question,  then,  for  con- 
sideration was,  to  what  place  the  transfer 
of  the  elective  franchise  should  be  made. 
For  his  part,  he  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  Leeds ;  he  thought  the  elective  fran- 
chise could  not  be  better  disposed  of  than 
by  transferring  it  to  a  large  town  of  that 
description.  By  tliat  roesus  the  House 
would  at  once  punish  the  corruption 
which  prevailed  at  Gram  pound,  and  let 
into  the  representation  of  the  country  a 
large  class  of  respectable  householders 
who  were  at  present  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  elective  franchise.  It  was 
a  fact  which,  ou  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
required  great  aUeution*  that  out  of 
twelve  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ent^land, 
five  were  totally  without  representation  in 
that  House.  The  county  of  York  con- 
taiaed,  he  believed,  6,000  square  miles, 
and  one  million  of  inhabitants,  and  was 
represented  by  only  30  members,  while 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  was  in 
every  respect  inferior,  had  44  members 
in  that  House.  With  respect  to  a  propo- 
sition alreaidly  talked  of,  to  move  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  that  the  trans- 
fer of  ^  the  elective  franchise  from  Gram- 
pound  ^ould  be  to  the  hundreds  of 
ryder  and  Powder,  that  proposition  he 
should  opspci^  altogether.    It  was  agreed 


that  Grampound  ought  to  be  dufmchis- 
ed.  That  point  being  conceded,  was  the 
House  to  overlook  all  the  great  unrepre- 
sented  bodies  of  the  country  who  were 
most  in  need  of  that  which  this  transfer 
would  confer,  and  fix  upon  a  part  com- 
paratively of  less  importance  in  the  na* 
tional  scale  ?  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Leeds  was  the  more  proper  place 
to  fix  i^pon.  As  to  the  general  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  he  should  re- 
serve himself  until  a  future  opportunity ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  stating,  that  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  promoting 
some  reform  became  every  day  more  ap- 
parent ;  and  he  trusted  that,  so  far  aa 
this  bill  was  involved  in  the  principle  of 
the  eeneral  question,  the  House  would 
see  uie  necessity  of  adopting  it  as  a  safe, 
salutary,  and  practical  measure. 

Mr.  Grejtfell  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
state  that  he  concurred  in  all  the  opinions 
which  had  been  expressed  respecting  this 
bill  by  his  noble  friend,  and  he  was  the 
more  anxious  not  to  give  a  silent  vote, 
because  he  had  on  all  previous  occasions 
resisted  all  general,  undefined,  and,  as 
they  appeared  to  him,  visionary  plans  of 
what  were  called  parliamentary  reform. 
The  reason  he  approved  of  tne  present 
bill  was,  that  it  applied  a  proper  punish- 
ment to  an  acknowledged  abuse.  Any 
plan  of  safe  and  practical  reform,  direct- 
ed as  this  measure  had  been,  and  limited 
to  a  proper  object,  should  at  all  times 
have  his  hearty  concurrence. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  objected  al- 
together to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and 
declared  his  determinadon  to  resist  it  iu 
every  stage.  It  set  out  with  reciting 
what  was  an  untruth,  namely,  the  pre- 
valence of  bribery  and  corruption  at  the 
last  general  election  for  Grampound. 
Now  it  was  known  that  the  two  or  three 
last  elections  which  had  intervened  since 
the  acts  of  bribery  were  committed,  were 
conducted  in  an  unexceptionable  man- 
ner. Whatever,  therefore,  might  have 
been  the  former  transgressions  of  any  of 
the  electors  of  Grampound,  th^  had 
been  since  amply  redeemed  by  thrir  sub- 
sequent conduct.  He  was  hostile  to  every- 
s|)ecies  of  reform,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  called  for  by  certain  persons.  In 
the  particular  instance  of  Grampound, 
before  they  tried  this  summary  punish- 
ment, they  should  apply  the  remedy  pix>- 
vided  by  the  existing  law,  and  adqr»in|5ter 
the  bribery  oath.  He  could  not  consent 
to  a  disfranchiaeQent  for  ever  of  the  des- 
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ceodanto  of  tbe  present  voters,'  merely 
becttuie  some  of  the  iaUei  had»  at  a  for- 
mer period,  miscoodacted  .  themselves. 
As  well  might  they  take  away  the  char- 
ter of  the  baok  of  England,  or  of  the 
East  India  company,  as  deprive  Gram- 
pound  of  its  right. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  contended,  that 
the  improvement  in  the  parity  of  elec- 
tion, as  evinced  in  the  two  late  elec- 
tions for  Gram  pound,  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  of  this  bill  having  been 
banging  over  the  heads  of  the  electors. 
Tbe  bribery  of  Grampound  was  so  noto- 
rious, that  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
consent  to  the  disfi-anchisement  of  that 
borough*  He  approved  of  traosfering 
die  right  of  voting  to  Leeds,  in  preference 
to  the  adjoining  hundreds  of  Fyder  and 
Powder,  which  were  already  fully  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  fFUwn  approved  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  went  to  remedy  a  practical  evil. 
As  to  the  comparison  between  Gram- 
pound  and  the  Bank  of  England,  he  con- 
tended, that  if  a  blot  appeared  on  the 
charter  of  the  Bank,  it  should  not  be 
held  sacred,  after  the  powers  intrusted 
to  it  had  been  abused.  I^e  thought  the 
only  way  in  which  parliamentary  reform 
could  safely  take  place  was,  that  wher- 
ever an  evil  was  proved  to  exist,  a  suitable 
remedy  should  be  applied. 

Mr.  Lockhari  contended,  that  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  king's  writ  for  the 
return  of  members  for  the  borough  of 
Grampound  had  been  regularly  con- 
ittrued  into  a  writ  of  vendiliani  exponas. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  that  borough,  but  he  did  not  wish 
that  the  important  principle  of  extending 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  payers  of  scot 
and  lot  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  pre- 
sent bill.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  to 
what  place  the  transfer  should  be  made. 
Of  the  particular  hundreds  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  therefore  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther by  making  the  transfer  to  them,  he 
should  be  virtually  lianding  it  over  to  tbe 
influence  of  a  peer,  or  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals; so  that,  instead  of  effecting  a 
reform,  he  might  be  perpetuating  an 
abuse.  JHe  felt  that  the  representation  of 
this  country  §tood  upon  too  narrow  a  basis 
to  shield  the  people,  or  support  the  just 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  and 
be  should  support  any  plan  which  had  a 
tendency  to  give  greater  effect  to  indi- 
vidinal  property*  If  tbe  principle  of  scot 
and  lot  were  extended,  be  tb&ught  the 


effect  would  be  iigarioos  to  the  i|i>xe<l 
monarchical  form  of  the  British  govern^ 
ment.  The  latter  would  be  unable  to  re« 
sist  the  inveterate  pressure  of  the  for« 
mer.  The  disfranchisement  of  Gmm- 
pound  was  a  distinct  question — it  was  ii 
necessary  measure,  and  an  act  of  poli** 
tical  justice. 

Sir.  </•  Newport  thonglit  it  singular 
that  the  hon*  member  who  spoke  last 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronpunce  for  a 
disfranchisement  which  went  at  once  ta 
blot  out  two  members  from  the  represent 
tation^  and  should  heutate  to  admit  a 
principle  comparatively  of  roinpr  impor- 
tance, namely,  the  settlement,  of  the 
mode  in  which  their  places  should  be  sup* 

Elied.  All  arraneements  upon  that  point 
e  thought,  would  come  better  in  the 
copimittee  than  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  bill.  With  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Galway, 
it  was  of  course  quite  consistent  in  him^ 
who  resisted  tn  limine  every  approach  to 
parliamentary  reform,  to  oppose  this  bill 
in  every  stage.  But  he  thought  his  re* 
medy  of  the  bribery  oath  very  extraor-« 
dinary;  for,  if  acted  upon,  .it  eauld 
only  have  the  effect  of  adding  perjuiy  to 
the  other  crimes  of  the  electors.  If  the 
House  refused  to  adopt  this  bill,  h^ 
thought  they  would  mflict  a  greater 
injury  upon  their  own  character,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  than  could  be  effected 
by  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Beaumoni  said,  that  he  was  not 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  this  bill  would 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  reform  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  as  he  thought  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  he  should  give  it  hia 
support.  He  differed  in  one  respect 
from  the  general  advocates  of  parliament 
twry  reform,  for  he  thought  that  public 
opinion  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
their  deliberations  than  was  by  many  as- 
cribed to  it.  Instead  of  Leeds,  he  should 
be  for  extending  the  right  of  voting  to 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Davies  uilheri  said,  that  upon  the 
seneral  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
be  had  so  often  declared  his  sentiments, 
that  it  was  unnecessarv  for  him  now  to 
repeat  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  be 
entirely  concurred  upon  that  question  ia 
tbe  sentiments-  of  the  right  hon«  member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Canning),  whose  ab-» 
sepce  he  forcibly  lapiented,  and  who  had 
so  ably  and  unanswerably  reviewed  the  sub-* 
ject  of  Reform  in'his  eloquent  speech  to  hia 
constiti^euts.   Thepracticeof theiepresen-* 
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ttttion  in  this  tMNltrjr  huA  solved  a  pro- 
blem wMcli  had  never  bdbre  been  ex- 
pbinedy  which  wai,  the  existence  and 
eo-actfon  of  a  pAweiful  democmtic  body 
with  a  monarchical  fbrm  of  government. 
Ancient  times  furnished  no  parallel  to 
the  long^  exKitenceand  mutnal  well«-bcing 
of  such  contrasted  powers.  The  reason 
why  they  liad  been  so  happily  blended 
in  this  country  was  capable  of  very  clear 
explanatiott.  The  noble  lord  (J.  Rnssell) 
in  his  able  speech  last  session  upon  this 
•abject,  had  eloquently  said  that  these 
diflcfent  bodies  were  kept  together  by  a 
apell,  like  that  in  the  magical  lamp  of 
Aladdhi.  He  would  define  that  spell. 
It  was  the  tempered  action  of  the  aristo- 
cmcy  with  the  monarchical  and  demo** 
cratic  bodies  in  that  House.  This  fine 
aud  weH-tempered  equipoise  would  be 
•vertumed,  if  they  added  to  the  scot  and 
lot  ri^  oir  voting  in  the  country.  Po- 
fwlar  opinion  had  been  well  described  to 
have  had  its  doe  operation  hi  that  House. 
Indeed,  he  thonght  they  were  rather 
mk<omt  disposed  than  otherwise  to  adopt 
the  temporary  optnioni  of  the  people  out 
of  doors.  On  the  subject  of  the  present 
bUU  he  should  only  say  that  he  conld  not 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  transfer  of 
the  -elective  franchise  to  Leeds  from 
Crrampound.  The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
^liided  by  moving,  "  'niat  it  be  an  in- 
atmctioii  to  the  Committee,  that  they 
liave  power  to  make  -provision  in  the  bill 
lo  extend  the  right  of  votin«^  for  bnr- 
igesses  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  Bo- 
rough of  Graitipound  to  Freeholders  of 
<toifain  Hundreds,  exclusive  of  all  towns 
corporate  and  franchises  within  their 
jwrisdtctlons,  situate  within  the  said 
Hundreds,  and  for  limiting  the  right 
^  voting  ivtthin  the  Borou^  of  Gram- 
pound.** 

'  Mr.  Philipg  said,  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  afraid  that  the  countiy 
should  have  a  more  free  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  representation ;  now,  he  differed 
eomuch  with  the  hon.  gehtleman,  that 
he  lamented  that  the  people  of  England 
cRd  not  enjoy  a  fair  system  of  representa- 
tion— ^that  the  feelings  of  the  country 
Were  not  fairly  represented  in  that  House 
-^thit  (in  tbe  language  of  Mr.  Burke)  it 
did  not  possess  '*  the  spirit  or  essence  of 
a  British  House  of  Commons.'*  The  hon. 
member  had  acknowledged  the  gross  cor- 
rupticm*  of  Grampound,  and  admitted 
that  the  franchise  should'  be  taken  from 
them.    But  to  wfaotavdtd  he  propose  it 
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fthould  be  given-^^o  another  paH  of  the 
country  which  was  uncorrupbed  by  the 
example  of  Grampound?  No!  bnttothe 
very  hundreds  in  which  that  scene  of  ini- 

attity  had  been  acted.  A  right  hon.  gen- 
eoian  who  had  beeu  referred  to,  and 
whose  sentiments  the  hon.  member  adopt- 
ed as  his  own,  hkd  stated,  that  it  was  with 
him  no  argument  for  admission  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  elective  franchise,  that  a  dis- 
trict  had  increased  In  wealth,  commerce, 
and  population.  Now,  wealth,  commerce, 
and  population  were  generally  indicative 
of  the  intelligence  of  a  district.  He 
could  not  conceive,  if  wealth,  commerce, 
and  populati6n  were  to  be  no  rules  for 
giving  the  elective  franchlie,  on  what 
principle  a  national  representation  could 
be  constructed.  The  Want  of  represen- 
tatives at  this  time  for  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  a  great  practical  evil.-  Every 
one  must  have  witnessed  the  increase,  es- 
pecially in  the  manufkcturing  districts, 
of  inteHigence  and  activity  of  mind 
within  the  last  twenty  yeafs;  that  ac« 
tivity  and  that  intelligence,  if  not  ad- 
Uritted  to  its  participation  in  the  con- 
stitution, became  hostile  to  it.  The  hon. 
member  had  told  them  of  the  population 
of  Cornwall,  and  of  the  huudreds  of 
Pyder  and  Powder,  but  he  should  hare 
told  them  also  of  the  population  of  other 
districts.  Cornwall  sent  forty*four  mem« 
bers  toparliament,  or  an  1 1th  part  of  alt  the 
representation  of  the  kingdom ;  the  popu- 
lation of  Cornwall  was  only  l-50th  of 
England.  The  population  of  Lancashire, 
which  was  about  1-1 1th  of  the  population 
of  England,  had  only  a  3Hh  snare  in  the 
representation;  and  Yorkshire,  which  had 
1-lOth  of  the  popnlalaon  of  the  kingdom^ 
had  only  about  l-17th  of  the  represen- 
tation. Cornwall,  it  would  be  seen,  had 
one  member  for  about  every  5,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  Lancashi  re  onl^one  for  60,000.  There 
was  no  reason  for  this  undue  preference. 
In  1815,  According  to  the  property-tax 
returns,  the  real  property  of  Cornwall 
amounted  only  to  l-54th  part  of  tbe 
kingdom ;  the  real  property  of  Lanca- 
shire l-16th ;  and  that  of  Yorkshire  to 
1-lOth  or  1-^1 1th.  If  the  hon.  member 
approved  of  the  present  plan  of  repre- 
sentation, he  must  not  only  wish  that  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  given,  not  in 
proportion  to  wealth,  commerce,  and  po- 
pulation, but  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  them. 
The  manufacturing  districts  certainly  felt 
the  want  of  representatives  more  thdu  any 
other;  aud  there  were  obrious  reasona 
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wl^tlioie  difttricta  shovU  have . apeeial  i 
reprottentativei  to  refer  to.  Much  of  the 
4Uconteut  which  exists  ia  tho^e  dwtricts 
would  cease,  if  the  iuhabitanU  had  rer« 

fular  meant  of  stating  their  complaiatk 
ll^tioiia  in  thoie  distncta  would  be  con^ 
ductora  for  carry  ingoffdisafi^srtion,  which, 
if  not  removed,  would  burst  out  into  some 
violent  change. 

Mr,  Hudiim  Gumey  said,  the  hon* 
member  for  Bodmin,  who.  had  so  well 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  Cornish  neigh* 
liours,  when  he  proposed  that  the  electo* 
mi  fninchise  should  be  given  to  the  hun* 
dreds  of  Pyder  and  Powder,  had  omitted 
to  state  what  they  had  dooe  to  deserve 
this  mark  of  favour.  He  contended,  that 
there  was  no  greater  tendency  to  demo* 
cracy  in  the  members  for  populous  places, 
than  in  the  members  for  ooupties  or  b<^ 
Mughs.  The  principle  of  transfer,  from 
post  town  to  another,  had  been  acted  upon 
in  numerous  mstances,  from  the  reign  of 
i^dward  the  1st  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
2nd,  4  space  of  400  years.  Within  that 
lime  140  places  hod  been  added,  and  70 
token  away  fsom  the  representation ;  but 
as  to  ttie  principle  of  transferring  the 
light  of  representation  from  a  borough  to 
freeholdevs  where  was  there  a  precedent 
for  that  ?  ^ch  i^  transfer  was  contrary  to 
all  the  analogies  of  the  constitution.  The 
freeholders  had  been  wont  to  return 
knights  of  the  shires ;  the  freemen  of  citiesi^ 
citixens ;  and  burghers,  burgesses ;  but 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the 
freeholders  of  an  adyoining  hundred,  gave 
a  double  character  to  the  freeholders. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  any  such  con- 
iiision  of  rights  till  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  There  was  no  instance  before  that 
of  Shoreham,--*4t  measure  extorted  from 
the  weakness  of  lord  Noslh's  administra*^ 
taoo,  and  passed  by  email  majorities  in 
small  houses.  Neither  waa  there,  by  sncb  a 
change,  an^  improvement  in  die  theory  of 
the  constitution.  Thrauffb  the  medium 
of  the  boroughs,  the  colonial  and  mer** 
eaatile  inteicsts,  the  army,  the  navy,  Ae 
bw,  did  in  luei  furnish  tkeir  share  of  r&^ 
presentation  to  thaft  House.  But,  when 
the  rt]ght  was  tiansferred  from  hurgtsses 
to  frmolden^.  a  double  reprf^antulioa. 
was  given  to  a  class  already  amply  re* 
peesented,  to  the  virtnal  disTranehisement 
o£  all  others.  The  next  instance  to  Shore- 
ham,  was  that  of  Cricklade,  in  1782. 
Lord  Rackingham''s  administration  sup» 
porbog  the  measure,  as  tending  to  esta* 
nHsh  what  was  termed  in.  the  language  of 


tbosii  days  a  *^  natural  infinence."  The 
third  aiid  last  borough  so  throwo  open, 
was  Aylesbuiy.  The  men  of  Aylesbury 
resisted  the  power  of  the  marquis  oif 
Buckingham,  and  freely  traded  for  them* 
selves.  They  were  reformed,  by  being 
thrown  to  the  hundreds,  and  the  return 
thereby  was  vested  in  the  two  families  of 
Buckingham  and  Cavendish,  who  divided 
the  nomination  bctweaa  them;  though 
indeed  latterly  he  understood  the  eleetois 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  vindicated 
their  own  independence.  As  to  the  par^ 
ticular  case  of  the  cotmty  of  Cornwall, 
that  county  had  only  five  or  six  ancient 
boroughs««-a  number,  not  dispronortioned 
to  its  relative  importance;  but  there  were 
sefeml  small  towns,  chartered  atvariosis 
times  by  the  eaHs  and  dukes  of  Cornwall 
whidi  habitually  sent  delegates  to  the 
stannary  courts  of  the  duchyw  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  6th,  after  the  fall  of 
Somerset,  the  duchy  iMisag  in  the  Crom% 
the  duke  cf  Northtimbevlaiid,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Crown^s prerogative,  caused 
writs  to  be  sent  to  six  oiTtbes^  whick 
writs  he  accompanied  with  hia  famous 
letters,  nominating  to  the  returns  in.  some 
instances,  and  in  others,  commanding  the 
electors  to  confer  with  some  member  of 
the  privy  council, as  to  whom  they  should 
dioose.  Mary  summoned  two  moiw 
Cornish  boroughs,  and  the  dnchjc  still 
remaining  ii^  the  Crown,  Elisahetk  adikd 
the  six  others,  at  periods  wheu  she  wai 
pressed  by-  dissatisfaction  anmiigst  the 
commons,  and  was  haughtily  dictating  ta 
her  parliaments*  It  seemed,  therefore^ 
clear,  that,  whenever  a  case  did  occnr, 
in  which  any  of  this  dtspropoetionatu 
number  of  Cornish  boroogna  should  bw 
foirly  proved  to  have  femted  its>  char- 
tered privileges,  eiseiy  coosidci^imH  both 
of  expediency  and  of  prscedsnt,  woulcl 
^  to  the  illing  up^the  vacancy  made  hf 
Its  extinction,  oy  the  tsansferof  tho  nghtF 
of  election  to  oae  of  those-  popolouu 
places  of  later  growth,  which  ought,  bc^ 
cording  to  all  the  aasdogies  of  the  Snglish 
constitution,  to  be  summoned  to*  send  it9 
own  vepresentaltvea  to  the  gtea*  coooevi 
of  the  nation. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  said,  be  didnoi 
conceive,  that  by  voting  fop  a'  bill  for  the 
disfoanchisement  of  a  borouffh  in-  which 
bribery  was.  notorious,  and  for  tranifor-* 
ring  the  elective  Irtsuclnse'toft  popi»lott9 
town^  he  was  any  more  giving  a  pledge  td 
what  was  called  pafliamentarv  reform,- 
than  lie  shonld  have  done  if  he  had  voted 
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for  the  acts  respecting  Shorebanis  Crick- 
lade»  and  Aylesbary.  He  knew  the  noble 
mover  was  inclined  to  a  more  extensive 
'rcfomiy  but  his  noble  friend  would  not 
consider  that  he  or  others  who  voted  for 
this  billy  could  be  pledged  to  the  support 
of  the  larger  measure*  He  would  not»  for 
the  sake  of  a  small  amendmenty  introduce 
a  sweeping  precedent;  but  where  he  saw 
no  danger  of  setting  a  pernicious  prece- 
dent, he  would  not  renounce  a  clear  be- 
nefit* He  said  a  clear  benefit,  because 
the  manufiu^uring  districts  suffered  from 
the  wont  of  represeotativest  which  was  to 
them,  not  a  fanciful  or  theoretical,  but  a 
practical  waitt*  There  was,  indeed,  no 
great  body  unrepresented  in  that  House; 
that  was,  none  that  was  without  a  sympa- 
thising interest  and  an  able  advocate 
within  those  walls.  There  were  cases  in 
which  this  indirect  mode  of  representation 
was  the  best,  as  it  was  effectual,  while  it 
was  not  burthensome  to  the  subject*  fiut 
when  complicated  private  interests  and 
the  fortunes  of  great  bodies  were  at  stake, 
it  was  fit  that  the  representatives  should 
be  persons  under  the  more  immediate 
cogniaunce  of  the  represented,  and  as 
chosen  by  them  enjoying  their  more  entire 
confidence*  This  was  a  prima  facie  case 
in  favour  of  the  transfer  to  Leeds*  If, 
indeed,  by  extending  the  franchise  to  that 
town,  there  was  a  danger  of  a  precedent 
for  changing  the  whole  representation, 
there  would  be  a  ground  of  objection  to 
it;  but  when  the  means  of  doing  what 
was  desirable  .was  forced  opou  them — 
when  they  were  obliged  to  be  astute  and 
ingenious  in  disposing  otherwise  of  the 
franchise^  there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  pre- 
cedent in  extending  the  right  to  Leeds*  He 
knew  that  where  the  manu^luring  towns 
were  not  represented,  their  interests  were 
attended  to  by  members  for  the  county  in 
which  lhe}r  stood ;  but,  though  this  was 
an  alleviation  of  the  evil»  it  by  no  means 
removed  it*  Aa  far  as  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  classes  of 
the  House,  there  was  a  difference  between 
tbecoantyand  borough  members.  Even,  if 
thecommercial  interest  were  strong  enough 
to  return  a  member,  it  would  be  so  much 
takeu  from  theagricultnralinterest,  while 
it  was  the. usage  of.  the  constitution 
that  that  interest  should  be  represented 
in  the  knights  of  the  shires*  As  under 
certain  arnumpements  the  agricultural  in- 
terest would  be  overshadowed,  so  the 
commercial  would  .be  shackled, — the 
county  members  would  continue  to  be 
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chosen  out  of  the  circte  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, who,  though  most  respectable 
men,  were,  perhaps,  not  the  most  fitted  by 
habits  and  education  to  manage  the  intri- 
cate and  complicated  business  of  a  manu- 
iiurtoring  community.  Undoubtedly,  if 
they  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
firieod,  by  transferring  the  share  of  the 
elective  franchise,  which  was  estreated  by 
the  corruption  of  Gram  pound,  to  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  they  might  add  ta 
the  respectability  of  the  House,  by  intro- 
docing  great  landed  proprietors,  but  they 
would  not  do  the  greatest  good ;  they 
would  not  avoid  the  clashing  of  intereatSto 
Within  the  last  century  interests  had 
grown  up,  to  which  it  was  to  be  wished 
that  a  more  direct  representation  should 
be  given,  not  in  proportion  to  wealth  or 
popuktion ;  to  any  such  apportionment 
he  objected*  So  much  had  so  absurdly 
beoi  said  of  the  old  constitution, 
that  every  man  of  sense  was  almoat 
ashansed  to  found  any  ailment  on  it ; 
but  there  was  one  thing  certain,  that 
though  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  the 
representation  was  in  proporrion  to  popu- 
lation, or  in  any  other  proportion ;  though 
they  might  in  vain  look  for  the  times  when 
there  were  no  small  boroughs  under  the 
influence  of  peers ;  though  they  might  not 
be  able  to  realise  the  fancied  scene  of  free 
vassals  making  choice  of  independent  re- 
presentatives within  bowshot  of  the  castle 
of  their  lords;  yet  there  was  a  time  when 
no  great  and  considerable  town  was  de- 
prived of  what  was  in  those  days  con- 
sidered the  burthen  of  representatives* 
Our  ancestors  would  be  not  surpri:icd  if 
they  could  see  the  small  dependent  bo- 
roughs of  the  present  day,  for  those  they 
were  .well  acquainted  with ;  but  they  would 
be  surprised  to  see  towns,  twice  as  large 
as  their  Loudon,  without  a  representative. 
He  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  efiect  of 
this.bill  on  those  who  asked  for  that  which, 
if  granted,  would  overthrow  .the  consti* 
tution ;  but  if  there  were  any  who  were 
not  violently  bent  on  a  general  and  theo- 
retical reform,  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
that  they  would  be  more  satiafied  if  the 
right  were  given  to  a  great  town*  MHiat, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  asked,  was  the  great 
defect  in  our  constitution?  This: — that 
our  extensive  manufacturing  towns  were 
not  represented*  This  was  a  defect  so 
evident,  that  it  must  occur  to  every  one— 
to  men,  women,  and  children,  he  had 
almost  said,  upon  a  rooment^s  reflection. 
But  it  required  an  acquaintance 
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I^Utie»»  and  E  temperate  judgineoty  and 
flo  finaU  inaight  into  the  less  ravioas  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitittiooy  to  be  enabled  to 
••eertain  that  in  lact  there  really  existed 
no  great  and  disproportionate  deficiency 
ifk  me  representation.  -  It  mast  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  question  had  given 
birth  to  a  Tanety  of  propositions,  and  a 
singular  discussion ;  bat  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  upon  what  principles  of  the 
rule  of  succession,  local  proximity  was  to 
be  taken  as  die  most  reasonable.  He 
could  not  really  understand  why  the  for- 
tunate hundred  was  to  become  the  heir 
of  the  borough  deceased.  At  that  rate, 
if  the  corporation  of  London  were,  by  any 
accident,  to  become  defunct  in  law,  the 
charter  and  privileges  of  incorporation 
cught  to  beremoved  to  the  nearest  village; 
nn^  on  the  same  reasoning,  if  the  Bank  of 
Snffland  were  to  be  guilty  of  some  fmu- 
dutentand  improper  conduct,  such  as 
ahonkl  forfeit  their  charter  and  eject  their 
directors,  it  might  be  iproper  to  call  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Threaaneedle-street,  as 
their  immediate  neighbours,  to  take  pos- 
aession.  If  it  were  intended  to  arsue, 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  deprive  of  their 
franchise  those  electors  of  tnis  borough, 
who  bad  not  been  guilty  of  the  mal-prac^ 
tiees  complained  of,  he  could  see  the  pro- 
priety and  reasonableness  of  such  a  posi- 
tion ;  but,  really,  the  number  of  innocent 
eleetors  was  too  trifling  to  continue,  on 
that  account,  a  privilege  to  them,  which 
anight  again  be  abused  by  the  borough 
geaerallv.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal 
said  by  hon.  gentlemen,  who  asked  what 
compensation  was  to  be  made  to  the  elec* 
tors  of  Grampound,  in  any  case?  Why, 
what  had  those  electors  after  all  ?  They 
did  pessess  a  good  marketable  vote  that 
would  sell  for  some  pounds,  once  in  every 
ftve  or  seven  years ;  and  now,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  one  hon*  gentleman,  to  gire 
tiMn  a  dry,  constitutional  suffrage,  that 
would  not  sell  for  half-4M:rowii.  Putting 
out  of  the  question  the  three  cases  of 
Cricklade,  Shordiam,  and  Aylesbury, 
which  were  oftoo  modern  occurrence  to 
be  of  much  force  on  eucb  an  occasion  as 
this,  he  must  maintain,  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  kis  noble  friend  was  entirely 
cenaistent  with  ancient  usafje.  All  those 
deceaaed  boroughs,  which  his  noble  friend 
bad  dogupintheconrBeef  his  patriotic  ex- 
cavations, had  much  mose  the  sir  of  the 
teal  ceostitutional  aatioue,  than  the  pateh- 
voik  pseeedents  whicK  had  been  disco- 
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subject  of  some  complaint  asatnat  that 
House,  was,  that  thev  would  do  notbing^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  reform  or  an  improve- 
ment.- For  bis  own  part,  attached  as  he 
was  to  the  constitution,  even  in  its  present 
shape,  he  would  not  go  out  <tf  his  way  to 
effect  any  change  in  it ;  but  when  so  salu-* 
tary  a  measure  might  be  adopted  without 
the  slightest  disadvantage,  but  with  a  ten-**' 
dency  to  remedy  a  defect,  on  all  hands 
ackoowledged  (as  in  the  case  of  the  corrup-' 
tion  of  this  borough)  to  exist,  he  must* 
g^ve  it  his  support.  If  he  lived  in  an  old 
and  venerable  house,  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  reside  from  his  infancy,^ 
and  a  part  of  that  house,  ill-bnilt  and 
ruinous,  fell  down,  he  should  not,  in  re« 
building  or  repairing  it,  feel  himself 
bound  to  adhere  to  its  original  inconve* 
nience  and  ugliness.  So,  when  reformers' 
asked  him,  whether  the  necessity  of  seine 
change  in  our  representation  was  not  ol>* 
vious,  and  why  he  did  not  recommend  it, 
he  always  answered  (and  perhaps  badly* 
enough)  *'  I  will  not  change  it  at  all  f '  but 
he  must  prefer  even  the  chance  of  effecting 
some  good  and  giving  partial  satisfaction,- 
to  the  certainty  of  upholding  what  had 
become  a  manifest  mischief,  and  to  occa-* 
sioning  entire  and  universal  discontent. 
On  these  principles  he  should  support  the 
clause  that  had  been  proposed  by  his 
noble  friend. 

Mr.  IVynn  said  he  had  no  desire  to  enter 
into  those  exact  and  laboured  calcula«r 
tions,  which  an  honourable  gentleman  had 
favoured  them  with,  of  the  precise  proper-' 
tion  which  the  population  of  the  different: 
counties  bore  to  the  House  of  Commona.' 
Whether  or  no,  it  was  to  be  proposed  that 
the  present  system  was  to  be  done  away 
with  altogether,  or  whether  they  were  te 
sit  there,  as  a  cortes,  to  inquire  if  a  more, 
ecjual  system  of  representation  might  be 
adopted,  he  should  only  say,  that  he  waa 
adverse,  and  ever  should  be  adverse,  to 
any  general  change.  But  here,  as  had  beea 
said  by  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last, 
a  practical  and  certaingood  was  offered 
and  might  readily  be  efiected.  The  hon* 
meitiber  for  Galway,  alone,  had  ventured 
to  speak  in  fkvour  of  Grampound.  But; 
could  it  be  fit,  aAer  the  glaring  and  Qn*4 
disguised  bribery  which  had  been  proved 
to  have  existed  in  that  borough,  that  it 
should  still  send  members  to  parliament? 
The  cases  of  Cricklade,  8horeham»  and 
Aylesbury  were,  in  some  particulars,  es» 
sentially  different  from  At  pment.  Pot 
himself,  he  never  knew  a  borough,  where 
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thaw  26^000  fredioMm  poHid.  Ik  di4 
feel  tiMt  the  BubdiTitmi  of  thoie  Totct 
would  be  a  great  convenieiice*  m  the  migiK 
which  had  beeo  propaved  hff  the  hoB» 
mover  of  that  claaae.  He  could  aot  tnp^ 
poee,  indeed,  that  they  who  waredanoari? 
wg  without  doon  for  parluuMoUMry  to* 
forai>wo|ild  receive  this  neMare  with  any 
great  nlitfiMrtion,  Thef  said  the  Hoaaa 
was  80  coottitutedt  that  it  did  not  vapra« 
tent  the  people*  Be  perfectly  undeBitiod 
their  argunent,  which  waa  far  a  diaaM 
in  the  repre«cntntioo ;  b«t  if  it  waa  ioa 
any  change*  it  was  for  a  great  and  tzte»< 
sive  one.  It  was  their  desh^  that  aU  the 
small  boranghs  should  be  disfranrhiard 
at  once»  and  th^  wonld  tdl  the  Houses 
that»  }ofjf  the  present  aeasare»it  had  done 
little  or  ttotfamg.  The  Hons^  however^ 
must  do  its  duty*  It  mast  look  to  pie^ 
sent  advantage,  and  to  present  oppoitn* 
nity.  As  to  what  wonldf  give  most  satis** 
ihction  to  the  clamorous  ontof  doors,  it 
was  of  little  nse  to  in^^nire;  because^ 
whatever  the  House  did,  ather  one  way  ot 
the  other,  those  persons  wonld  immedialCK 
ly  discover  that  it  had  done  the  wocsi 
tDing  in  the  world.  He  was  perfiectiy 
satisfied  with  the  House  as  it  was  now 
constituted.  They  had  been  told,  that  if 
it  represented  the  opinions  of  the.peo^lty 
it  wonld  never  have  consented  to  pass  bilia 
limiting  and  abridging  the  popular  rights; 
but  an  opportonity  had  been  affi>fdcdof 
asoertaininjgp  what  the  real  troth  was,  be* 
cause  a  diaM>lution  of  parliament  took 
place  almost  immediately  after  the  pass* 
mg  of  those  bilk.  And  what  was  the  qo»i 
sequence?  Did  it  appear  from  the  result 
of  the  elections^  that  the  public  opinioa 
was  against  those  measures  ?  So  fiur  from 
this  being  the  case^  he  believed  4here  waa 
not  a  single  instance  in  which  a  count|r 
membec  bad  incurred  the  diapleasura  of 
his  constituents  by  the  snpport  of  those 
measures ;  and,  looking  to  the  opinioaa  of 
thoae  who^were  most  distingnished  for 

Croperty  and  consideration  in  tne  countr]^ 
e  was  persuaded  that  those  bills  had  been 
and  were  popular  meaauies.  He  thonsfat 
that'  either  the  proposition  of  the  ttedbln 
lord»  or  that  of  the  member  for  Northnm* 
berlaad,  would  be  a  good  pnH^tical 
measure;  bnt  he  gave  the  psefereaoeto 
that  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Robin$(m  wished  to  stale  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  waa  inclined  to 
prefer  the  mAsure  which  bad  bnen^  ang« 
gested  by  bis  hon.  friend  under  the  gaHmr 
(Hr.  D«  tBilbefft}«.   The  qjsestioa  mtiiA 


cormptioqi  had  existed,  and  a, cure  had 
been  attempted,  thatdid  not  still  retain  the 

C'   piple  of   its  infection.     The  same 
ugh    still   continued    corrupt.    He 
must  here  correct,  having  himself  been  one 
qf.  the  committee  upon  the  Aylesbury 
case^  the  statement  of  an  hon.  gentleman, 
who  sat  beside  him.    That  boroush  never 
was  under  the  influence  of  any  inmvidual, 
excepting  that  candidate  who  brought 
with  him  the  largest  purse.    Such  was  its 
(character  a  hunored  years  a|;m  and  such 
U  was  so  lately  as   the  time   of  ,Mr. 
Wilhes,  who,  at  the  period  when  he  was 
t^  idol  of  thie  people,  in  the  aenith  of 
his    oopularitv,  and    eulogized   for  his 
unsullied  ami    disinterested  patriotism, 
eouU  pnly  induce  the  electors  of  Ayles- 
burv  to  accept  of  his  pound  in  preference 
to  the  guinea  of  another  man.-*Tbe  boo* 
member  said  he  could  see  no  reason  why, 
fiir  the  purpose^  of  this  transfer,  the  ad« 
joining  nuiKlreds  should  be  preferred  to 
any  other  district.  When,  indeed,  in  cases 
somewhat  similar,  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
tain the  pdwer,  and  it  wus wished  to  infuse 
a  purer  blood,  as  it  were,  intp  those  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  retained,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding might  be  all  very  proper;  bnt 
ijie  case  was  entirely  different  in  this  in- 
stance.   It  was  extremely  propar  that, 
yfhen  an  opportunity  offered,  so  impure 
an  excrescence  as  this  should  be  lopped  off. 
l^era  it  was  proposed  to  do  so  without 
danger;    and  he  wonld  agree  with  his 
honw  friend  opposite,  that  they  would  be 
opening  a  door  to  future  innovation,  and 
pledgine  themselves  to  adopt  suchacourse 
10  all  future  times.    The  very  constitu- 
^on  of  that  House  was,  that  its  members 
were  elected  by  bodies  of  different  d^ 
scriptions;  and  it  would  be  wholly  ob-K 
jeGtionable>  if  it  waa  sufiered,  that  the  re- 
presentation should  not  be  filled  up,  as 
at  present,  but  all  one  way,  or  all  the 
other.   Hecertainly  preferred  transferring 
the  franchise  to  York ;  because,  by  that 
means,  they  would  get  rid  of  another 
great  inconvenience— «nd  that  he  would 
explain.    He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  number  of  freeholders  in  the 
'^ouaty  .of  York  was  so  gr^at,  that  thqr 
could  notconvenientiy  exercise  their  elec- 
tive finnchise  ip  one  place  within  the 
«B«al  time..    By  the  acfcouuts  which  thqr 
had  of  the  li^t  elecdon,  contested  there, 
H  appeared  that  the  booths  to  the  latest 
moment  were  (|Uite  full,  and  that  even  to 
the  close  there  were  many  individuals  who 
$oul4  not  poll.    At  that  election  no  fewer 
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Rbttte  had  to  decide  wa8»  whether 
liiere  now  existed  a  necessity  for  deiNnrting 
•fimn  thiit  mode  of  admiaisteriiig  j|iistice 
;i^iill  detinqueiit  boroughs,  which  in 
former  iiwtaBcei  parliameiit  had  thought 
'fit  to  adopt?  Wbni  this  question  was  first 
'  brought  forward,  it  came  before  the  House 
"Hnder  very  different  circumstances  from 
those  in  whick  it  now  appeared ;  and  it 
« was  formerly  arned,  that  there  did  exist  a 
necessity  for  adopting  a  different  eourse, 
-which  necessity  no  longer  existed ;  for  at 
"that  time  there  was  another  bill,  which 
*had  made  some  progress  in  the  House, 
for  applyine  a  punishment  to  another  bo- 
trougli,  in  tne  county  of  Cornwall.  That 
^bUI  had  the  precedence  of  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  object  of  it  was, 
to  appl^  to  the  boraujgh  of  Penryn  the 
aame  pnhciple  of  punnhBoent  which  had 
iMsen  ad^pled  in  other  instances.  Now, 
us  the  case  of  Pentrn  was  the  irst  brought 
■under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the  House 
;€Odld  not  exclude  from  its  considemtion 
the  possible  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  applying  a  different  mode  of 
ininishinetft  to  two  contimous  boroughs ; 
but  as  the  bill  for  punisning  Penryn  was 
^bot  proceeded  with,  ISrampound,  which 
'Was  then  the  second  case,  had  now  be- 
come the  first.  Whatever  were  the  rea- 
sons forsupporting  the  bill  against  Penryn 
up  to  the  stages  to  which  it  advanced,  ex- 
^actt^the  same  teasons  existied  for  sup* 
-portini^  the  bill  a^inst  Grampound.  His 
'hon.  fnend  near  him  (Mr.  Ward)  objected 
to  the  principle  of  transferring  the  elective 
franchtse  to  the  adjoinhiff  hundreds,  and 
had  commented  upon  the  absuidity  of 
aopposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gram* 
"potmd  would  be  anxious  to  exchange  a 
inarketable  comuKNltty  for  a  dry  eonstitu- 
tional  right.  There  would  have  been  some 
weight  in  this  areument  if  all  the  voters 
for  Grampound  nad  been  guilty  of  bri- 
bery; but  this  waafar  from  having  been 
frovtd^  and  it  was  clearly  established  that 
aecne  of  them  were  not  guilty.  Now,  it 
would  be  peculiarly  hard  upon  the  incor> 
tu(>t  part  of  the  voters  to  deprive  them 
of  a  right,  which  the  very  circumstance 
<rf  their  having  kept  themselves  pure  in 
the  midst  of  corruption,  proved  that,  as 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  v»- 
hie,  to  they  would  be  most  sensibTe  of  the 
injury  of  deprivation.  It  was  unnecebsary 
'mr  him  to  trouble  the  Hsmse  at  greater 
lengdi  in  supporting  those  prindples  up- 
on which  the  House  had  been  accustomed 
t4  act  in  ^similar  cases »  principlei  of  ad- 


mitted efficacy  for  the  prevention  of  those 
abuses  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  to 
which  he  was  disposed  to  adhere,  unlM 
an  over-ruling  necessity  could  be  shown 
for  departing  from  them. 

Mr.  MaxweU  strenuously  supported 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  entered  into 
a  history  of  the  conduct  of  govemmetlt 
towards  the  labouring  classes  of  the  peo* 
pie  since  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  and 
pointed  out  the  justice  and  ^ood  pcAicy 
of  giving  to  the  manufoctunng  ctasBeb 
their  due  weight  in  the  state. 

Mr.  WUm^t  thought  diat  the  House 
should  confine  itself  strictly  to  the  coo- 
sideretioo  of  applying  a  ^remedy  for  a 
specific  g]rievance,  and  not  mix  up  tMb 
subject  with  the  general  question  of  paii* 
liamentary  reform.  It  was  not  even  necesi^. 
sary  to  consider  in  the  abstract  the  prs** 
priety  or  impropriety  of  extending  (he 
elective  franchise  to  large  unrepresented 
towns.  He  saw  no  conrtitutional  ofa§ec^ 
tion  to  such  towns  being  represented,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  saw  the  palpable  in*- 
convenience  of  introducing  general  sub^ 
jects  of  reform  into  the  discussion  of  a 
measure,  of  which  the  object  was,  to  re^ 
teedy  a  glaring  abuse,  and  a  specific 
grievance.  In  applying  a  punishment  to 
tne  offending  borough,  he  could  not  put 
out  of  his  consideration  the  mbnX  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  legislature,  and  he^ 
for  one,  should  not  foef  satisfied,  unless 
the  nome  of  Grampound  wais  expunged 
from  the  representative  system.  He 
thought  it  equally  impolitic  and  inconk 
venient  to  enter  into  eeoeral  topics  ttf 
commercial  distress,  and  therefore  shblikl 
offer  no  Comment  upon  whirt  had  Allien 
from  his  honourable  fricnfid  who  preceded 
him.  His  objection  to  the  substitution  of 
the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire  for  Leeds 
was,  that  he  was  not  aware  tf  any  con* 
stitutional  precedent  for  the  Irepresenta- 
tion  of  a  riding.  He  could  understand 
why  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  should 
be  selected  as  a  district  which  might  be 
benefited  by  more  dire<it  representation  ; 
but  the  transfer  of  the  election  from 
Grampound  to  Leeds,  would  equally  ac- 
complish the  object,  and,  as  he  contended, 
in  a  more  constitutional  manner.  To 
th6se  who  were  afraid  of  letting  in  the 
principle  of  reform,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
in  that  hour,  wtien  the  roval  assent  was 
given  to  the  Mil  for  extending  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  borough  of  Shoreham  to 
the  freeh<4dere  of  the  adjoining  hundred, 
the  principle  of  reform  wai  adoritted  and 
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•anctioned  in  m  manner  fiur  inor6  tnn^v 
.'vatinff  and  objectionable  in  bit  opinion, 
4ban  by  the  plan  proposed  by  bis  noble 
iiiend.  His  riffbt  honourable  friend 
below  him  (Mr.  Aobinton)  had  defended 
the  extension  to  the  hundredst  and  had 
«asked  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  visit 
those  voters  who  were  not  guilty  of  bri- 
.befy,  with  the  same  measure  of  punish- 
ment as  the  guilty  ?  But  this  was  an  in- 
-convenience,  for  which  be  (Mr*  W.)  saw 
JM>  remedy ;  and  as  he  was  called  upon  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  apparent 
•injustice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral 
-necessity  of  inflicting  justice  on  the 
•other,  lie  felt  himself  bound  to  prefer  the 
Jatter  alternative.  The  elective  franchise 
•was  a  trust  delq;ated  individually,  but 
exercised  collectively ;  and  when  that  trust 
iiad  been  extensively  betrayed,  the  pun- 
ishment must  be  general.  If  his  noble 
friend  opposite,  in  transferring  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  the  borough  of  l^eeds, 
vas  prepared  to  consent  to  a  suitable 
-qualification  for  the  voters,  he  was  per- 
iectly  ready  to  support  his  measure,  and 
•honid  infinitely  prefer  it  to  the  propo* 
•ition  of  the  member  for  Northumbierland 
for  extending  the  ri^ht  of  voting  to  the 
west  riiUng  of  Yorkshire* 

Mr.  Baikurst,  while  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  applying  some  remedy, 
^ught  the  House  was  bound  to  look  to 
the  consequences  which  would  probably 
result  from  the  measure  which  they 
should  now  adopt.  Looking  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House  as  a  practical 
(question,  he  wished  to  bring  it  to  a  prac- 
tical result.  There  were  not  wanting  gen- 
tlemen who  would  consider  the  loss  of 
this  measnreas  so  much  gain ;  because,  if 
nothing  were  done  in  this  case,  the  refusal 
of  the  House  to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  ad- 
mitted grievance  would  furnish  additional 
ground  for  complaint.  What  he  wished 
the  House  to  consider,  therefore,  was, 
the  practical  result  of  this  measure, 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  practical  benefit, 
be  thought  they  ou^ht  not  to  take  a 
wider  range  in  applying  a  remedy,  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  They 
were  bound  to  look  to  what  parliament 
bad  done  in  former  instances,  and  to  apply 
such  a  remedy  as  was  calculatcxlto  intro- 
duce as  little  innovation  as  possible  into 
the  existing  state  of  the  representation. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  system  of 
reform  of  transferring  tlie  elective  fmn- 
chise :  from  small  boroughs  to  large  and 
pofiuloua  piirt^  of  the  country.    Ifis  hpn. 


friend  (Mr.  Ward)  had  been  iaconsbtent 
with  himself  in  deprecating  parliamentsiy 
reform,  and  advocatin|p  the  present  btl|» 
His  hon.  friend  had  said,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  the  representatives  of  Old 
Sarum  wereasmuchrepresentativeBofthe 
people  as  those  who  were  returned  by  the 
n^ost  populous  places ;  and  upon  that  prin- 
ciple the  bill  now  before  the  Houae  could 
not  be  supported  as  just  or  salutary* 
The  way  to  correct  glaring  abuses  in  the 
representation  was,  when  the  mass  -of  the 
electors  of  a  borough  had  been  found  no* 
toriousl]^  corrupt,  to  extend  the  right  Up 
the  adjoining  hundreds,  and  thereby 
make  an  addition  of  wholesome  voters^ 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  repetition 
of  the  offence  in  the  borough*  He  coo* 
sidered  it  absurd  to  grant  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  countv  to  the  uncorrupt 
voters  of  Grampound,  seeing  that  the^ 
were  not  freeholders.  He  thought  it 
bad  in  principle,  and  dangerooa  in  ita 
consequences,  to  act  in  the  present  case 
differently  from  all  former  instances,  and 
to  go  beyond  all  the  precedents  before 
them,  in  order  to  hold  up  Grampound  aa 
a  terror  to  others. 

Mr.  Letmard  sud,  that  an  hon.  member 
had  stated,  that  no  seats  had  been  lost  at 
the  last  election,  in  consequence  of  hon» 
members  having  voted  for  the  aix  uncon- 
stitutional bills.  He  did  not  intend  t» 
contradict  the  inference  that  must  be 
drawn  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  the  House  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  us 
justice  to  his  constituents  he  must  declare 
that  he  believed  he  owed  the  seat  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  have,  to  the  disgust 
which  was  created  among  his  constituents 
by  the  votes  of  the  late  members  for  lps*> 
wich  in  favour  of  those  bills.  Witli  re» 
gard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  had  stated 
that  Uie  disfranchisement  of  Grampound 
would  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  bo* 
roughs,  i^  was  his  opinion  that  it  would 
have  no  sucb  effect;  he  had  no  hope  that 
it  would  have  any  such  effect.  He  was 
convinced  that  boroughs  of  the  same  sort 
would,  while  they  continued  to  exist,  act 
like  other  hardened  delinquents :  with 
the  example  of  punishment  before  their 
eyes,  they  woula  still  go  on  in  their  evil 
courses.  With  respect  to  the  proposal  of 
the  noble  lord^  throw  the  elective  fran- 
chise where  it  was  most  wanted,  be  should 
have  thought  there  could  be  no  question* 
Although  in  former  i^iscfr  the  forfdts^d 
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'  franchise.  wa»  giv^n  to  the  hundreds  ad-« 
joining    the    delinquent   horongh,    .he 
.  could  169$  no  leacon  why  the  House  should 
be  prevented  by  a  bad  precedent  from 
,  doing  Bubstaiitial  justicew     The  constitu- 
!tioa  of  the.  House  was  formed  on  the 
.princij[>1e  of  a  broadband  extended  repre- 
sentaticMif  of.  giving  to.  distinct  and  se- 
pante  interests  distinct,  and  responsible 
xepresentatiTes  in  that  House«<     If  this 
principle  had  been  carried  into  effect— if 
.  the  s^ts  filled  with  the  representatives  of 
decayed  and  rotten  boroiif;bs  had  been 
^lleo  with  reprasentatives  trom  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,   would  ministers 
.have  been  able  to  perseFeie  in  that  long 
course  of  taxation. and  estxavagance  which 
.had  brought  the.countrv  to  rnin  ^ 
t  .  Mr.  JLUtleion  mM,  be  did  hope  that  a 
.case  so  clear,  so .  glaring  as  the  present, 
,  would  he  met,  not  by  erosive  or  Jesuitical 
^conduct  on  the  part  of  the  House,  but  by 
.that  immediate  wfliction  of  condiKn  pu- 
.Disbment  which  alone  wpuld  satiny  tlie 
country*     If,  when  a  case  of  plain,  un- 
4|ualified,  indisputable  crime  was  brought 
.before  the  House  of  Commons,  th^  people 
.ef  England  saw  that  House  temporising, 
wavering,  and  endeaTOuring  to  sooth  wiu 
palliatives  that  evil  for  which  an  obvious 
^nd  an  efficient  remedy  presented  itself; 
if  ^  people  of  England  saw  such  a 
course  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mou»  itcould  scarcely  create  surprise  if 
.'those  people,  in  the  disappointment  of 
.their  reasonable  and  honest  expectations, 
did  lall  into  the  hands  of  demagogues, 
.or  visionary  and  vicions  schemers.      The 
.people  of  the  country  were  always  in- 
clined to  act  with  luNiesty  and  justice; 
juidy  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
the  House,  he  thought,  oueht  to  take  the 
Jead»     The  proposal  of  toe  noble  lord 
seemed  perfect^  unobjectionable ;  it  em- 
bodied a  principle  which,  serving  aa  an 
.example  to  future  parliaments,    might 
preMTve  the  country  for  ages  to  come 
against  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  revolutionaiy  sentiments.     The  ob- 
jections of  the  hon.  member  for  Bodmin 
were  not,  coming^  from  that  hon»  mem- 
bery  at  all  surprising;  butheconld  not 
aee  why  Cornwall  alone  should  be  so  pe- 
culiarly blessed  with  electioneering  grace. 
To  him  it  had  always  appeared  most  im- 
proper and  most  impolitic,  that  so  many 
large  and  populous  towns,  furnishing  so 
much  support,    both  of  talent  and  of 
riches,  to  their  country,   should  remain 
pnrepresented*  .  To  him  it  did  appear. 


that  the  present  motion  was  ^loqloted  ip 
restore  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people;  that  it  was  a  hhh 
tion  calculated  to  place  the  House  upon 
the  basis  of  a  pure,  a  liberal,  and  fux  en- 
lightened policy. 

Lord  John  Ruuell,  before  the  qnestiep 
was  put  to  the  vote,  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  the 
motion*     In  the  first  place,  he  should 
endeavour  to  rescue  hia  hon.  friend  (A|r. 
Ward)    from  the  imputation  which  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  ba4 
attempted  ^  cast, upon  him;  name^ 
that  any  hon.  member  who  should  sufih 
port  the  present,  or  any  proposition  of 
reform,  was  exposing  the .  constitution  to 
serious  danger;  as,  if  the  principle  of 
reform  were  once  admitted,  no  one  could 
say  to  what  length  that  principle  might 
be  carried:  pn  the  contraiy,  he  felt  tnajt 
a  member  might  consistently  vote  for  his 
proposition,  and  yet  resist  any  general  plan 
of  refonur  or  refuse  his  support  to  a^y 
measure  of  this  nature,  unless  where  a  si«> 
milar  chasm  wascreated  by  similar  corrup- 
tion, which  chasm  it  became  necessary  to 
fill  up.  The  hon.  member  for  Bodmin  liad 
argued,  that  Cornwall  did  not,  in.' fac^ 
possess  any  undue  share  in  the  represen- 
tation ;  because,  truly,   only  five  out  of 
the  44  members  returned  by  that  county 
were  actually  resident.    But .  this  argu»> 
meut  admitted  of  an  answer  which  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  hon«  gentleman;    for  aa  tnere  waa 
such  a  number  of  non-resident  members 
returned  for  Cornwall,  that  number  waa 
of  course  taken  out  of  the  common  stocl^ 
of  representation,  and  from  that  common 
stock  it  was  proposed  by  his  motion  t6 
have  still  two  members  returned.    But 
instead  of  having  these  members  elected 
by  Gram  pound,  which  had   forfeited  ita 
rights  by  corruption,  or  fixing  that  righ^ 
in  any  part  of  Cornwall^  the  freeholders 
of  which  were  already  sufficiently  repre- 
sented, he  would  have  it   trans£*rred  to 
.a  large,  populous,  and  important  town^ 
which  had  at  present  no  direct  represen- 
tative in  that  House.  This  town,  then,  had 
a  right  to  complain,  while  no  such  right 
could  belong  to  the  freeholders  of  Corn- 
wall, even  though  the  franchise  of  Gram« 
pound,  •  or  any  other  borough  convicted 
of  corruption  in  that  county,    should 
be  transferred  to  other  populous  towns. 
The  presifient  of  the  Board  of  Control 
had  objected  to  the  proposed  transfer  of 
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* Ae  rifjlii  of  repreieiitatiob  from  Graui- 
-^ood  to  Leeds,  on  the  gpround  timttvch 
twmfer  would  invof ?e  a  depaitare  from 
the  fHriiiciple  laid  dowti  b^  the  Hoate  in 
'197li  and  that  therefore  it  proposed  an 
innovation  that  ought  to  be  resisted.  But, 
*if  the  right  hon*  gentleman  had  been 
a  member  of  the  House  in  1771 »  he  would 
-ibost  probably  have  resisted  the  principle 
'then  establiraed,  as  an  innom^n  also; 
'for  it  was  much  more  an  innovation  then 
'that  which  he  had  on  this  occasion  sub- 
mitted to  the  House*  the  onl  j  difference 
being,  that  instead  of  extending  the  right 
^  voting  to  the  freeholders  resident  in 
'the  vicimty  of  a  corrupt  borough  (which 
measure  would  still  includethe  inhabitants 
'of  that  corrupt  borough),  he  proposed 
to  trsnsfcr  that  right  to  anodier  and  more 
populous  district.  In  acting  upon  this 
princtple,  too,  he  was  acting  in  conform 
mity  with  tfie  ancient  usages  of  the  con- 
Irtittttion.  With  respect  to  the  argument 
that  it  was  unfair  to  propose  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  the  deciors  of  Grampound, 
Itt  consequence  of  the  corruption  of  some, 
the  only  answer  it  required  was  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  tins  borough  had 
been,  fbr  a  series  of  years,  notoriously 
corrupt.  One  of  the  witnesses  indeed 
liad  deposed  that,  according  to  his  belief, 
there  were  three  or  (bur  electors  in  Gram- 
pound  who  were  not  bribed.  But  this 
yn»  all  that  appeared  in  evidence  to  save 
.^t  borough  from  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tton.  and  could  such  an  expression  of 
belief  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  flagrant 
icriminality  as  had  been  proved  against 
Ommpound  ?  The  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control  had  said,  that  there  were 
persons  who  would  be  pleased  with  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  as  it  might  afford 
them  an  opportuni^  of  saying  that  the 
House  discouraged  every  step  towards 
teform.  If  there  were  such  persons  he 
could  assure  the  ^ntlemeu  opposite*  that 
he  had  no  disposition,  whatever,  tocounte- 
taance  or  support.  Re  would,  however, 
Invoke  the  House  to  adopt  that  course  of 
reform  which  was  called  for  by  all  the 
Irational,  constitutional,  and  sober  friends 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  the  country,  as 
the  best  means  of  guarding  against  the 
Views  of  those  who  lookdl  Tot  reform 
through  violence  and  mischief. 

The^amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Bemmmit  then  moved,  <*That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee, 
that  they  have  power  to  enable  the  county 
bf  iTork  tb  ie&d  four  Members  to  ^erve  in 
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'l^rltamcnt,  of  whom  two  tb  be  sent 
from  the  West  Riding,  and  two  from 
die  North  and  Ekst  RNKngs  of  thesaid 
county/* 

Mr.  JV«  Cohen  seconded  the  motion, 
observing,  that  if  the  ri^bt  of  representa- 
tion were  tmniferred  to  Leeds,  tne  mem- 
bers returned  would  not  be  tndependent, 
as  they  must  expect  to  be  turned  otit 
whenever  Ihey  should  vote  agsAMt  the 
opinion  or  interests  of  the  majority  of  flie 
Clothiers  by  whom  they  were  returned. 
Such  members  must,  indeed,  support  all 
the  commercial  speciklations  of  their  con- 
stituents* 

Mr.  Stumt  Worikf  observed,  that  the 
objection  uised  by  the  last  speaker  agidntft 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  right  of  i^ 
turmng  representativei  to  Leeds, 'would 
operate  equal^  against  the  presentsysteii 
of  representabon  fbr  alt  populous  towito 
—for  Westminster,  Bristol,  or  Liverpool 
fbr  instance*  PtefiBng  aside  all  general 
opinions  as  to  the  necessHv  of  parlia- 
mentary relbrm,  h^  was  a  blot  Ut ;  and 
if  a  remedy  was'to  be  applied,  let  it  be 
applied  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
benefit  the  public.  Now,  in  girkiB^two 
additional  members  to  the  county  of  Tbrk, 
nothing  was  done  fbr  the  improvement 
of  the  representation.  Every  fiteisholder 
in  that  county  had  someone  praent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  protect  Us  infaests'; 
but  in  Leeds,  as  in  other  grest^  towns, 
there  was  an  immense  body  of  persons 
in  the  habit  of  tiiinking  much  upon 
political  subjects,  who  bad  noorgan  what- 
ever in  that  House  whereby  to  express 
themselves.  It  was  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  House  to  have  within  it 
the  immediate  representhtive  of  a  htgt 
body  of  men,  and  particularly  of  a  large 
body  of  manufacturers.  Wini  respect  to 
the  county  of  York  itself,  did  the  hon, 
member  think  that  (as  regarded  the 
transfer  which  he  proposed)  rhere  m^ 
structions  totiie  committee  Would  be  suf« 
ficient  for  his  purpose  ?  Much 
must  be  put  in  action  before 
could  be  divided  into  two  counties.    At 

E resent  Yorkshire  had  but  one  sheriff  and 
ut  one  county  court ;  in  the  event'  of 
division,  there  must  be  two  sheriffs  and 
two  county  courts.  The  proponl  of  the 
hon.  member  brought  with  it  ttiany 
other  disadvantages.  Yorkshire  was  ac- 
customed to  meet  as  a  whole  county,  and 
it  was  the  boast  of  iu  inhabitants  that  it 
carried  with  it  more  freight,  '^flronr  ita 
^  great  ^tieot,  than  anyooantyt)iBD|^andk 
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Xim«,  IbeM  .w4f«  9^mn^  fMiiig»,  and 
Qi^  mUiiff  bud  lis  «mmte  lofd-lico* 
tMMDtf  aw  iU  wpwTileArk  «f  Uw  paics  ; 
iMitibm/waMM  me^oga  of  xidiuga. 
The  gtotlemeo  met  at  the  eaeisei^  end 
upon  gMndjilfi^a;  asdeieqp  wheie  it  was 
«  WMWiting  of  the  eaootgr  ol  Yerk»  not 
of  a  sepaiata  nding.  ItwasaaMstaketo 
aupfMBie  that  Yorky  as  a  count^v  had  a 
meiy  gneat  aunbcr  of  votei««  Upaothat 
pmnt,  Yorkshire  was  far  exceeded  hy 
iaaoiibiw^Laatehiie  haviag  60^000 
looters,  and  Yofk»  at  the  Uttt  electioD^ODly 
99,(MNK  lf»  however,  the  Hoose  did  am* 
ditate  mty  thiag  like  lefofm,  a  traasfer 
to  Yoiludiiie  was  not  the  asode  of  ourryiog 
audi  aa  hitoiUiaii  >  into  efibct.  If  tfae 
HoMeioade  m  itaaund  to  taj*  ^  We  will 
aoi.gife  mensbeia  to  these  graat  towns, 
botwewiU.  giae  tkemtotfae  conntiest'* 
the  consequence  mnstjbc^  that  the  whole 
lepiiaseBfcitiQn  wonld  MI  into  the.  hands 
of  the  anstoeiacjr ;— there  would  he  .no^ 
thiogi  but  oouaty  members  and  membera 
for  nomination  horoii^hs*  The  plain  and 
obmiiS'Cauiie  in  taking  away  the  right  of 
lepffBasntBtionfippmatownwhichhadMlen 
into  decay  was,  :to  give  it4o  some  other 
town  whioi  had  risen  in  point  of  popnl»- 
tionandofimportaace.  To  Leeds,  tnerfr- 
Cwe^  be  shoold  be  inclined  to  transfer  the 
ikaiH^ise  from  GmoBpound,  He  thought 
that  a  representative  from  that  town,  as 
the  center  of  a  great  clothiog  conntiy, 
wonld  be  effioient  in  the  House,  and  he 
thought  that  the  right  of  leiiicsanlation 
would*  to  the  town  of  Leeds  itBdf»  be 
BMHer  of  very  conriderable  advantage. 
.  Mr*  Alderman  JHewnile  sappoeled  the 
oalmrion  of  thu  right  to  toe  town  of 
WmJBi  He  thought  ita  adoj^ion  would 
l^vesatisfiirtioa  to  the  country. 
,  Mr.  !§•  Summer  supported  the  amend- 
ment* An.  hon.  Mitleman  had  spoken. 
¥evy  pioperhr  and  imprearive^  of  the 
Wefits  tesulting  fram  an  adequate  re» 
preaenlnlien  of  &  trading  mterasts.  He 
waa.awara  how  powerful  that  interest 
was,iand  that  it  would  secure  its  oam 
adequate  representation.  The  House  r^ 
collected  the  consequences  wUch  ibBow« 
ed'in  Yorhshira^  whan  a  noble  lord^  now 
called  to  the  upper  House  (lord  LasceU 
les),  had  ventured  to  oppose  the.  cloth- 
ing interest.  It  so  drew  on  him  the 
displeasure  t>f .  that  tnteiest,  that  he  was 
turned  out'Of^iia  seat  on  the «eiet  dec- 
tjon.  He  'toanideied  it  no  small  addi- 
tmnal  ekjectioU'  to*  cenferring  tha  repre-^ 
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on  the  hdf  of  the  <3Qontgf^  thwt  the 
penses  of  an  elaotion  for  Yarkatnre  w 
so  enormous^  that  there  were  not  above- 
five  or  rix  indiridnslsan  the  oonntrjr  wh») 
were,  in  point  of  finance,  capable  of  en«. 
tering  the  lists  as  candidates.  By.di»id« 
ing  the  represcntatioo»  the  expenaa  af< 
cnntested  eleotioaa  ao  the 
wonld  be  oonsidemUy  diminished, 
the  representation  itsdf  would  be 
deved  more  emily  attainable,  and  1km 
number  of  caaditates  wonld,  of  ooum^ 


The  House  dirided:  Avea,  66;  Moaar 
126:  Majority  againat  ttie  Instructian^; 
60l  Thecfcnrman  rajiosted  ppsg|WJs»  and 
asked  leave  to  Jit  again.    • 

QosBU's  Awn vm  BiLi..]  TheHauaa. 
having  tesolved  itself  into  acomnntteei 
on  thM  bilU  the  Chanoeller  <if  the  Eacha-i 
quer  moved,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up; 
wtththeaamofM,OOQ{. 

Mr.  Alderman  C.  Smiih  rose  to  stMet 
the  reaaons  which  induced  him  to  obiect 
to  the  propcaed  grant.  Notwithstanding^ 
the  disgusting  natura  of  the  detaila  oim 
hibited  oy  the  eridence  on  the  htrtriait 
of  her  maiea^,  he  hni  fdt  it  his  duty: 
to  give  his  most  serious  attenlaan  to  mm 
very  important  a  aubjecty  and  ikm  vesult« 
was,  tet  he  could  not  conacientioualy 
agrees  even  if  he  coold  ovcilook  tlwt 
peat,  that  so  large  a  sum  ahouU  be 
truated  to  auch  hands.  He  waa. 
ed  the  Queen  had  got  thoae 
about  her  who  would  partuade  her, 
withstanding  her  eapvessed  detenuinelMn* 
tothe  ooutcary,  to  accept  the  profemedi 
bounty  of  parliamaBt,.and  he  nMBebtorad»' 
from  the  wdUknown  character  of.  Aase 
persons,  that  the  ..matBr  pavt  of  tiiia< 
immense  sum  would  be  applied  ta  uspk 
creaselhatfermeot,  and  perpatuaftetbeae* 
disturbances  whidi  hsri  ao  long  inpraA 
the  public  interaats.  in  anotfaar  point4»f 
riew,  he  waa  disposed  to  oansider  tbw 
snm  too  large.  He  thought  minieten' 
would  not  be  justified  in  reeommendiqgr 
at  this  period  ef  distress,  so  larKe  u  ptw* 
rision  for  the  QueeOi  He  could  witpem 
over  this  subject,  without  Mfefring  ta^ 
another  burtheMeme  charge  onthe  pnb»* 
lie;  be  meant,  the  immense  anaui^^amw 
enjoyed  by  the  prince  of  Sane  Gobnvg^' 
He  pvofiBBsed  the  «ncerest  ^raspeet'  fo^ 
the  memonr  <if  the  Princew  GhaiMteg 
but  be  woMd  say,  that  the  obj#ct<whl«hF 
the  aountvf  hwi  in  giving  that  enoranoutf 
iincome  to  the  busband^f  Aa  natioili# 
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hope  WM  now  «t  ut-cmk  The  peouKar 
«itd«tion  in  whiobr  he  itood  to  tbt  oomi- 
tay  was  now  to  comp^letely  altered,  that 
be  oottld  hafe  no  ponible  neoenity  for  so 
large  an  allowanGe. 

'  Bfr.  Bmrmg  obMTfed,  with  reference 
to  one  of  the  dautet»  that  it  declared 
the  present  provision  to  be  in  her  of  all 
<Aher  claims  at  well  at  of  dower.  If  the 
Qaecn  were  a '  consenting  pafft}|  to  this 
bilU  ench  «n  arrangement  might  be 
unobjectionable;  but  it  did  not  appear 
jnst  to  deprive  her  of  any  right»  where 
ahe  dechned  ^ecaving  what  was  tendered 
in  lieu  of  it. 

•Hie  Chamcelhr  ^f  ihe  Exehemier  iaid, 
the  words  were  unnecessary.  The  Queen 
Consort  had  no  title  to  dower,  inasmuch 
aa  dbe  Crown  lands  were  not  subject  to 
it. .  It  was  considered  better  to  make 
the  arnngem^ent  eo-extensive  with  her 
Bii^esty**.  life,  because  she  waa  entitled 
to  a  similar  annuity  by  her  marriage  set* 
tIcBlent. 

Mr.  Barimg  would  not  have  adverted 
to. the  pointy  had  it  not  been  for  the 
novel  circumstance  of  their  now  proceed* 
inff  to  grant  an  annuity  to  a  person  who 
refused  to  accept  it.  In  the  event  of  her 
aurviving  hw  majesty*  she  might  no  longer 
lavte  the  same  reason  for  that  refusal.  . 

Mr.  Hmskistim  remarked)  that  ihtt  last 
actv  <^  parliament  made  no  distinction 
with  regard  to  the  Qtteen*s  surviving. 
By  her  marriage  settlement  she  was  enti- 
tled to  tbeaame  annuity  if  she  had  sur- 
inved  as  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  but  the 
letters  patent  for  executing  that  settle- 
ment  were  never  passed,  .and  there  was 
naw  no  snch  person  as  the  princess  of 
Wales.  The  act  of  seUlement  had  there- 
lore  become  a  nullity,  and  it  wa^  neces- 
aary  that  the  prpvbion  made  by  it  should 
be  again  secuped  in  the  event  of  her  sur- 
viving his  present  majesty. 

.  Mr*  Barhg  was  of  opinion  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  apecial  act  as  it 
appeared  tibat  the  Queen's  rights  had 
Men  afiSected  by  some  omission  or  neg- 
lect. It  might  be  a  great  hardship  to 
sender  that  a  proTision  for  life  which  she 
now  refused,  as  implying  a  sacrifice  of 
character,  but  might  hereafter,  under 
di&rent  circumstances,  be  disposed  to 
receive,  if  granted  in  any  other  form. 
He  could  ^ee  no  olyection  to  grant  the 
present  annuity  for  his  majesty's  life, 
nnd»  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's  surviv- 
ing him^  to  place,  the  promion.on  a 
4iffsreat  footing.  


Mr.  HuiUi99m  cfaaervedv that i}iepre-» 

Dt  bill  provided  for  the  Queen  Oansorl,' 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  been  pro-' 
vided  for  in  her  marriage  tetdemcnt  aa 
princess  *of  Wales.  '        • 

Mr.  TVerwey  conceived  that  thevtews 
of  all  ^ties  would'  be  best  answered 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bills,  as  the 
Queen  might  otherwise  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  a  provision  for  her 
whole  life. 

Mr.  HusUitmi  said,  that  it  was  neither 
an  omission  nor ,  a  mistake  in  the  act. 
There  waa  an  act  enabling  the  Crown  ta 
make  her  royal  highaesa  a  certain  grant* 
in  case  the  prince  of  Wales  died  Mfora' 
her  in  the  life-time  of  his  late  majesty  ;- 
but  no  such  contingency^  bad  cvar  hap* 
pened.  There  was  nomng  in  the  mar^^ 
riage  contract  to  provide  m  her  nMgestjp 
as  Queen-Consort. 

Mr.  BenuU  waa  at  issue  with  die  right 
hon.  ^pentleman  as  to  its  being  neither  an* 
omission  nor  a  mistake  -in  the  act.    If  she' 
was  not  considered  entitled  to  any  provi*- 
son  either  as  princess  of  Wales  or  Queen*' 
Consort,  her  rights  as  n  subject  must  be< 
taken  into  cmisidemtions  and  sbe  would* 
then  be  entitled  toher  eauity  on  her  roar-* 
riage  contract.    She  haa  a  riffht  to  insist' 
on  the  grant  or  esecntion  of  the  letters 
patent,  or  on  some  other  instrument,  to 
carry  that  grant  or  those  letters  patent 
into  efiect. 

The    Clumcelhr  of  ihe   Exeheamtr 
maintained  that  her  majesty-could  have 
no dttm  upon  the  grounds  suggested  by' 
the  hon.  gentleman.    Though  her  majes- 
ty might  have  some  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  grant  of  50,000^  under  the  pre** 
sent  eircumstances*  there  would  be  no* 
difficulty  in  receiving  it  under  this  biil», 
which  would  recite  all  the  settlementa 
from  the  marriage  settlement  inclusive,    t 

Mr.  TUrne^  was  unwilling  to  produce' 
at  that  moment  any  grave  discnssion» 
but  he  trusted  his  silence  would  not  sub* 
sequently  be  thrown  in  his  teedi,  or  that 
he  should  be  considered  by  thatsilenee* 
as  pledged  to  any  admission,  either  that 
the  grant  was  top  small  or  too  large. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee.  • 
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TwBsday,  Fehruary  13. 

.   PBTITIOMS  RBI.AT1VS  TO  TBS  QlTBBN*]: 

Sir  W.  JDe  Crespign^  presented  a  petitioa. 
from  Tadley,  praying  for  an  in^alr^.  int»' 
the  Agficttltuml  nistf«M€8«.  13ie  patHiMi* : 
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son  hfil  instructed  hm  to  tta^^  t^at  when 
m  Putch  goyeroor  was  i^  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hop^,  t&  salary  was  ooly  2,Q0p^-  &  year ; 
fk\x\ce  whifch  timey  however^  it  had  been 
^raii^ed  to  no  leas  than  U.OOO/.  The  whole 
ayatein  of  expenditare^  in  the  colonies, 
|>rDceeded  on  the  fame  extravagant  prin- 
ciple, aod  under  these  circumstances^  how 
.conldaqy  exp^tations  be  entertained  that 
the  national  distress  would  diminish  ?  The 
petitioners  a^so  .instructed  him  to  pray, 
iljat  l^er^viy esty*s  nam,e  might  be  restored 
.to  the^turgy;  an4  that  an  inquirer  should 
l^  jin^tituted  into  the  C9nduct  of  ministers. 
The  qm^sf^o  of  ber  majesty's  name  from 
,tbe  Lit;^rgy,  the  petitioners  ^eemed  to  be 
^  iU^pil  as  wpald  have  been  the  omission 
i^f  the  n^tme  9,f  the  king ;  and  they  also 
Mo^ered  it  as  baying  placed  her  boi^ 
,/Sc{f  ijU  a^t^epf excommunication.  Minis- 
ters might  sa^,  that  that  was  absurd,  bcs- 
,i^aae  her  majesty  had  since  re,ceived  the 
jiaerameot ;  but  that  was  by  i^o  means  a 
jffUisf^ctofy  answer.  O^  this  he  was  per- 
jiiiaded*  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
41  similar  /exclunon  of  a  queen-consort 
.linpiiii.tbe  nray.era  of  the  jpeople  would  be 
oopuidered  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 

ffr.  C  Calvert  presented  a  petition, 
^gqqd  by  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
j^ parish  of  Su  John's,  Soutbwark.  Itex- 
pp^ssed  great  disapprobation  at  the  pr.o- 
.ceediosa  agttnst  her  majesty,and  astonish- 
^ment  tlwC  no  means  had  been  devised  of 
^miqishing  the  pnblic  expe^iditure,  and 
/(^tending  the  na^pnal  comni^rce. 

Sir  fi»  WUson  expressed  his  conviction, 
.|tb(kt.by  a  steady  persevemfice  in  petition- 
ing Ijhfkt  Qouse,  the  people  w.quld  ulti- 
in«tety  (triumph*  He  phould  consider  the 
^ji^QHitionof  ,ber  piajesty's  naine'tot,he 
I^rgf  M  w  act  of  ifipnesty.  If,  on  the 
co|itraiy»ministers  persevered  in  ttieir  pre- 
Mjit  eonnfi,  tbqr  m^  tsiko  tlwconse* 
fWCDcea*  ai}d  on  tbor  beiids  .Y^opifi  be  all 
JUie.eriU  lj)u^  would  .ensile. 

Mr.  fitrnol  presented  a  petition  ffom 
Uneolo,  signed  by  1090  persqns,  praying 
Air  tiye  raslor^Uou.Qf  h^r  majeit^'s  name 
40  the  Utursp^tand  for  aiceform  in  par|ia- 
tilieiit.  Tbe^n.  (;isntl«;m%n  explained  the 
/dpcnmstances  iirbich,had  bdiiqed  the  .pe- 
iitioQers  to4>lace;thej;^tioii»m  bis.hands. 
Mid  sapported  tbe  4pHbU  pn^^  of  tbe 
petition. 

•  Mr.  dljA<AiprpGoiiciii!red|n.bapiQg.tbiit 
tbe  flause  would  take  the  paititioa  into 
cwwlenition,  but  .bagged  nolto  be  m^ 
i^^S^  ^  pkdg^  to  a^  >snpp<Hrt  of 
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either  of  i|B  praters.  He  had  never  ^oeetx 
able  to  bring  him^self  to  iconsider  the  fjp^ 
ceedings  ai^aiust  her  majesty  as'unmst* 
illegal,  and  ii^expedient ;  and  as  to  parlia* 
roentary  reform,  lie  ever  should  oppose 
every  system,  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  reform,  threatened  to  endanger  th^ 
best  principles  of  onr  constitution. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  concurred  iu  that  part  of 
the  petition  which  prayed  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  J^er  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy^ 
on  the  plain  eround,  that  as  a  lawyer,  ne 
could  see  no  Tegal  or  constitutional  justi- 
fication  for  t^e  expulsion  of  it.  Tp  the 
question  of'  parliamentary  r^o^m>  he 
looke<^  with  more  apprel^nsion  of  evil 
than  hope  of  good ;  and  he  had  deter« 
mined  not  to  accede  jto.any  proposition  on 
that  subjects  the  consequences  of  which 
he  did  not  clearly  foresee.  The  hundredf 
of  petitions  in  which  parliamentary  re- 
form and  her  majesty *s  exclusion  fr^  th^ 
I«iturgy  were  coupled,  showed  howunfor* 
tunately  t^e  latter  ^^urfence  had  excited 
the  people  with  respect  to  the  former  ol>r 
ject.  There  was  not  throughout  the  king^ 
dom  a  more  quiet,  orderly,  and  weH-dis^ 
posed  population,  than  tha^  of  the  cft^  of 
lAncolm  and  to  bis  certain  knowleage» 
hundreds  had  signed  their  pameis  to  tn^ 
present  petition,  who  entertained  a  sincere 
respect  for  royalty,  and  were  indignant  at 
the  way  in  which  the  dignity  of  tne  royal 
family  had  been  compromised  by  minislefs* 
A  wi^  government  would  ,haye  endea- 
voured tp  conciliate  such  persons,, and  uot 
to  set  i\p  the  votes  of  the  |louse  of  Com- 
mons against  Ifiw,  and  t^e  general  feeling 
of  the  people  tbroug^ou^t.tq^  king^oin. 

Sir  JR.  Her^  presented  a.jHmilar  po- 
tion from  ^olbeach,  maiiy  of  ,tbe  signa* 
tures  ^o  'the  petition . wpre  thc^ye  qf, persons 
who  bad  been  caUed  upon  to  siRu  wqajt 
were  call^  lojal.disqlara^jqns,  apo.wbicib 
they  did^und^r  .the  iq^pr^^p  tiwt  th,oae 
declaratipns  '.were  merely  c^pres||ifn^  pf 
loyalty.  Subseqi9eqtly»  on  .<)i%cov;erii^ 
that  .tbpi^e  .^eclaratioqs  q»nt^jj^  .a^lipet 
on  a  .portipn  of  th^r  ^ui^tQ/;n)eo,  and 
ifere  .intended  to  snppqrt.a  faction  in  tbe 
posseasion  of  power,  .tjicy  /egretted  the 
delusioninto  which  th^  bad  been  l>etrigred» 
and  signed  the  petitiqn  which  he  held  in 
his  baud.  At  a  t^me  when  so  nsaoy  ser- 
sona  wefe  apprehensiTe  that  it  w.ould  be 
ipspOisible  mjicb  lopger  to  discharge  ,the 
int^ci^of  ^national  deptt  theiippor* 
tani^  of  copipelling  govi^rqmeot  to.ailppi 
that  speaiap  of  ratrenchipent  whi^h^puld 
alone  be  eflTe^ivc,  was  self-evident    TNy 
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might  talk  loudly  of  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding the  national  faith  and  credit;  hot 
that  doctrihe  came  with  a  bad  grace  from 
those  who  refused  to  listen  to  any  mea- 
sures bf  retrenchment.  With  respect  to 
parliamentary  reform,  every  thing  that  he 
had  witnessed  since  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  in  that  House*  confirmed 
htm  in  the  opinion  of  its  necessity* 

Mr.  Pelham  Miid,  be  could  assure  mi- 
nisters, that  if  they  calculated  upon  all 
the  individuals  who  had  signed  the  loyal 
declarations  as  their  supporters,  they 
were  wofully  mistaken.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
wished  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  of 
measures. 

Dr.  Lushington  presented  a  pet?tton, 
signed  by  ten  Clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church.    The  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  had  always  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  regulated 
tha  performance  of  divine  service  in  all 
respects;    and   that  the   power  of   the 
Crown,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  en- 
tirely limited  and  circumscribed  by  it. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  the  petitioners, 
that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  so  limited 
and    circumscribed    the    power  of    the 
Crown,   which,   in  his  opinion,   was  pre- 
Tented  from  making  an  iota  of  alteration 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     If  this 
were  not  so— if  the  Crown,  by  means  of 
an  Order  in  Council,   could  make  any 
alteration  in  the  established  form  of  di- 
vine worship,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
where  the  exercise  of  that  power  might 
stop.      He  could  conceive  no  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  established  church,  or 
more  pregnant  with  national  evil  than 
such  II  supposition.      And  why  ?    Un- 
doubtedly under  the  reign  of  our  late 
revered  Sovereign,  there  was  no  danger 
of  any  such  consequences.     It  was  also 
true,   that  in  his  present  majesty^s  reign, 
no    such   evil '  was  to  be  apprehended. 
But  who  could  tell  whether— as  James 
the  2nd  desired  to  overthrow  the  esta- 
blished church  by  the  introduction  of 
popery— some  future  king,  m  his  latter 
days,  having  spent  his  youth  in  profligacy 
and  debauchery,  might  not  be  wheedled 
und  deluded  by  that  class  of  religious  en- 
tho^asts,  called  Methodists,  and, under  the 
influence  of  their  fanaticism,  be  tempted  to 
endeavor  to  introduce  into  the  service  of 
the  established  church  that,  which,  in  his 
opinioh,  would  be  attended  with  much 
l?reater  evil   than   any   Romun  Catholic 
doctrines'?     In  the  petition,  there  was  not 
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one  word  of  violence — ^not  a  word  dis» 
respectful  to  that  House.  The  petitioners 
relate  the  state  of  their  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
conclude  by  praying  that  the  House  would 
take  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
agitated  state,  in  which  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  England  stands  ;  and,  that  it 
would  restore  to  the  church  that  peace  atid 
concord,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
established  religion.  The  petitioners,  by 
the  &5th  canon,  are  compelled  to  pray  for 
the Queenf  hear !] — by  that  canon,  they  are 
solemnly  directed  to  pray  for  the  Queen  by 
name ;  and  yet,  by  the  order  of  the  king 
in  council,  they  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  praying  for  the  Queen  !  That  most 
unfortunate  and  illegal  measure  had  in- 
troduced nothing  but  confusion  in  divine 
service,'  and  excited  unbounded  disgust 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  according  to 
the  plain  words  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
the  order  in  council  appeared  to  be  illegal. 
It  was  not  less  so,  with  reference  to  his- 
tory and  precedent.  The  forcible  nr^u- 
ments  which  had  been  urged  on  that  side 
were  combated  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  by  nicety  and  subtil ty  of  reason- 
■iigf  by  precedents  iprhich  did  not  in  any 
way  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  statute 
appeared  to  hi  m  to  be  di  rectory— it  appeared 
to  be  more  than  director}* — itapeared  to 
be  mandatory.  But  if  it  left,  as  was  con- 
tended, a  discretionary  power,  then  ought 
the  law  in  reference  to  the  Queen  to  be 
construed  in  the  most  favourable,  instead 
of  the  severest  manner ;  otherwise  the 
statute  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  sta;* 
tnte,  penal  in  its  nature.  Of  all  judg- 
ments, that  to  an  honourable  and  feeling 
mind  was  the  roost  abhorrent,  which  was 
called  an  infamous  judgment;  that  judg- 
ment which  took  away  the  character  of 
the  party,  which  excluded  him  from  the 
place  of  virtuous  and  honourable  society. 
If,  instead  of  being  mandatory,  the  statute 
was  penal,  it  ought  to  be  construed  fa- 
vourably—construed, as  an  ordinary  man 
would  construe  it,  on  a  fair  perusal,  and 
not  upon  nice  and  subtle  grounds.  The 
exclusion  of  her  majesty's  name  from  the 
Liturgy  was  most  unconstitntional,  and 
formed  a  dangerous  precedent,  as  re- 
garded the  succession.  *  He  complained 
that  ministers  had  not  taken  the  advice  of 
the  twelve  judges :  instead  of  which  they 
depended  solely  on  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown.  Be  had  intended  to  move  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  -  Mr.  Smithy 
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that  the  qneBtion  should  stand  until  the 
advice  of  the  twelve  judges  were  taken: 
but  he  auticipated,  that  the  result  of  that 
night's  deliberation  would  render  any  step 
on  his  part  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Harhord  observed,  that  he  was  not 
'one  of  those  who  approved  of  a  secession, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  the  members 
of  the  English  church  from  their  places 
of  worship;  but  it  was  a  melancholy 
fact}  that  such  a  secession  had  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  did  not 
complain  so  much  that  her  majesty  was 
not  prayed  for,  as  he  did  that  she  was 
prayed  against.  He  deprecated  the  too 
frequent  practice  of  introducing  political 
matter  into  seimous.  He  was  sure  there 
was  no  person  in  'that  House  but  would 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  condemning 
such  a  prostitution  of  the  pulpit.  It  was 
from  no  political  motive  wnatever  that  he 
introduced  this  subject,  but  the  fact  was 
that  he  was  lately  at  a  parish  church  ^  ith 
two  hon.  members,  aud  on  that  occasion 
the  clergyman  introduced  politics  into  his 
sermon  m  the  most  offensive  manner.  He 
hoped  that  through  the  means  of  such  an 
humble  individual  as  himself,  the  practice 
might  be  reprobated  and  discontinued. 

Dr.  Lushington  presented  a  similar  pe- 
tion  from  King's  Lynn.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  as  a  fact,  that 
a  clergyman,  who  stood  remarkable  for 
the  active  part  he  had  taken  against  the 
Queen,  had  lately  confessed  that  one-third 
of  his  parishioners  had  left  the  church. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  the  distress 
and  discontent  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  was  to  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  inanity 
of  ministers.  He  did,  from  the  bottom  of 
bis  heart,  agree  in  that  sentiment.  To  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers,  and  to  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  representation,  did  he 
attribute  the  national  misfortunes. 

Mr.  R»  Martinif'A\6f  that  if  the  learned 
gentleman  should  continue  to  deal  in  such 
broad  assertions  Bgainst  ministers,  his  ve- 
racity would  be  liable  to  be  questioned 
[cries of  order,  order!].  He  contended, 
that  he  was  not  out  of  order;  that  was  not 
veracity  which  was  not  true. 

The  Speaker  thought  the  hon.  member 
was  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  out  of 
order;  but  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  his 
explanation  was  highly  disorderly. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  received  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Speaker  in  the  most  humble 
and  penitential  manner. 

Mr.  Alderman  JVood  presented  a  similar 


petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  livery  of  London.  He  trusted,  that 
neither  the  uoble  lord  opposite,  nor  the 
hon.  members  for  Surrey  and  Somerset, 
would  charge  the  body  that  presented 
this  petition  with  having  been  paid  for 
their  signatures. 

Mr.  JVilson  said,  that  the  petition  im* 
puted  to  ministers  conduct,  so  infamous, 
that  if  it  were  true,  he  would  feel  himself 
degraded  by  remaining  in  his  present 
neighbourhood.  Hebefieved  itwas  untrue, 
and  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
acted  from  conscientious  motives.  He 
had  heard  much  very  ably  urged  on  the 
question  of  the  Liturgy,  but  whether  it 
was  from  want  of  comprehension  or  not, 
he  certainly  went  atvay  unconvinced.  He 
thought  her  majesty  was  entitled  to  all  the 
benefit  of  the  proceedings  in  another 
place  having  been  dropt;  but  when' he 
looked  to  her  answers  to  certain  addriesses 
— when  he  read  her  Letter  to  the  King, 
and  the  communication  which  she  had 
sent  down  to  that  House,  he  could  not 
help  saying,  that  though  she  hud  peace  on 
her  tongue,  there  was  war  in  her  heart. 

Mr.  Sernai  was  not  surprised  that  her 
majesty  had  refused  the  provisi6n  which 
that  House  had  offered ;  convinced  as  she 
was  of  her  innocence,  sbe  demanded  her 
rights  ;  to  have  accepted  of  that  provision 
would  have  been  a  compromise  of  her  ho- 
nour. 

Sir  G.  Robinson  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  Northampton.  He  did  not 
believe,  that  any  man  of  sense  and  since- 
rity, could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
say,  that  the  exclusion  of  her  majesty's 
name  from  the  Liturgy  was  not  intended 
by  ministers  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  or 
that  such  a  disgrace  was  not  a  punish- 
ment. He  rejoiced  that  she  had  nad  the 
magnanimity  to  refuse  any  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement until  that  right  had  been  re- 
cognised. Her  majesty,  with  that  mag- 
nanimity which  characterized  the  family 
from  which  she  sprung, had  twice  refused 
to  barter  her  honour  n>r  a  bribe ;  and  he 
trusted  the  people  had  too  much  genero- 
sity to  allow  their  Qdeen  to  be  starved  at 
la»t  into  a  compliance  with  the  will  of 
ministers. 

Mr.  C  Dundas  presented  a  similar  pe- 
tition from. Kintbury,  in  Berkshire.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  grant  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  and  thereby  restore  peace 
to  the  country,  and  congregations  to  the 
deserted  churches. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said  he  had  three  pfti- 
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t|ons  to  preieo^  wKicfa  liad  nittch  the 
same  object  as  the  others  which  had  been 
preseDted  that  evening.  The  first  oY  the 
petitions  was  from  the  inhabitant  hoose- 
l|olHers  of  the  united  parishes  of  £lt.  An* 
drew,  Holborii,  and  St.  George  the  Mar- 
tjfy-and  owed  its  origin  to  a  loyal  address 
which  had  been  Bot  np  at  a  select  meeting, 
^od  circalatedfor  signatares  as  the  ad- 
oresp  of  the  inhabitant  hoasehblders  of 
the  united  parishes.  It  turned  put,  how- 
ever, that  out  of  seven  or  ^ight  thousaiid 
houses,  only  123  signatures  could  (ie 
obtained  to  this  loyal  address. '  llie  ho- 
nourable  gentleman  produced  consider- 
able laughter  by  reading  a  list  of  some 
df  the  signatures,  containing  the  names  of 
ibrty  persons  holding  office.  Gientlemeii 
o(>pp9ite  might  laugh ;  but  he  had  no 
^ouD.^i  that  it  was  thought  no  very  laugh* 
able  matter  by  theparishioners  to  seethis 
called,  in  the  public  papers,  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  It  was,  in 
fact,  no  sucjb  thing;  for  none  but  those  in 
the  secret  were  admitted  into  the  room; 
and,  to  prevent  any  others  From  intrudihg, 
tickets  were,  given  to  those  Who  were  to  be 
admitted..  In  consequence  of  the  address 
got  lip  at  this  secret  meeting,  Jet  public 
meeting,  of  the  parish  was  called,  at  which 
the  present  petition  was  agreed  to.    Its 

§rayer  was,  that  theHouse  would  procure 
le  restoration  of  her  majesty*s  name  to 
^  I^tnr|pr^  put  hejr  in  possession  of  all 
l^er  just  nghts,  and  bnug  to  condign  pu- 
nishmjent  Uiose  in&mbus  and  disloyal  per- 
Mns  who  had  squjgbt  by  pefarlous  arts  to 
cegrf^de  ai|d  destroy  ,their  la«  ful  Queen. 
*  The  petitioners  al^o  prayea.fof  such  a  re- 
form in.  that  House  as  should  secure  to 
the  people  a  full,  fair,  free,  and  equal  re- 
presentation. The  noble  lbr<3l  had  said, 
on. a  very  late  occasion,, that  he  cpuld  re- 
coll^t  wlien  he  could  have  waded  up  to 
tne^l^nees  in  the  petitions  of  (he  *' veteran 
^lajor,**  as  he  termed  him.  ^11  he  could 
observe  on .  this  was,  so  much,  the  more 
^me  for  th^  noble  lord,  thait  petitions 
should  have  beep  pillowed  to  afxrumulate 
l^ithout  effect.  But,  he  would  endeavour 
to  recall  to  the  noble  lord*8  mind— if,  in- 
deed. It  were  possible  that  he  could  have 
fp/gotten  the  €ircumstaB(*e7-that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  liausie  of  parliameo- 
$ary  reform  oum1>«redhifloi^ship  among 
Vti^^oi^.  eager  b'upj^rtei^.  The  Hotise 
ffould  excuse  him  |f  (le/eferje^  ,tb  a  dor 
€ument  which  he  had  ifoun^  l^^^^y*  '^^ 
tui[ning,  over  some  old  reform  papers.  It 
was  in  Uie  shape  of  a  protest  or  declaira* 
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tioii,  and  w^  to  the  follbwing  elfect: 
*<  We  declare  that  we  will  regutarly  attend  ' 
to  our  duties  in  parliament,  and  be  guided 
ia  onr  conduct  there  by  the  wishes  of  our 
constituents ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
support  a  bill  to  promote  reform  in  par- 
liament ;  and  also  a  bill  to  prevent  per- 
soOs  receiving  pensions  from  holding  seats 
in  the  parliament.    (Signed)     **  £d#ard 
Ward  and  Robt.  Stewart.'*    It  was  dat^ 
ed  in  the  year  1792.    In  what  he  iiowr 
said,  he  had  no  intention  of  hurting  the 
feelings  o^  the  noble  lord ;   but  he  did  it 
to  show,  that  before  the  experience  c)f  age 
had  corrected  the  fervour  and  rashness  of 
youth,  the  noble  lord  was  an  advocate  of 
those  principles  which  he  now  so  vehe- 
mently decncd.    He  aid  trust,  that  the 
House  had   at  length  become  satisfied 
that  they  ought  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people;    out  the  noble  lord  did  not 
know  what  the  wibhes  of  tlie  people  were. 
Now  he  (Mr.  H.)    from  mineling  more 
with  those  classes  of  them  which,  perhaps, 
were  most  unknown  to  his  lordship,  could 
take  upon  himsielf  to  say  that  there  was  a 
general  cry  throughout  thecountry,  whteb 
was  once  the  cry  of  a  very  great  man,  the 
illustrious  lord  Falkland  ; — that  cry  was 
f  <  peace  ;*'  and  until  the  great  object  of 
that  large  part  of  the  population  whom 
the  noble  lord  and  other  honourable  ineni- 
be'rs  trailed  by  names  ths^t  were  meant  to 
convey  some  kind  of  imputatioi^  sonie- 
times    **  radicals,"  and  at  others  .'*  ni- 
formen  only,'*  was  accomplished,  p^ce 
was  not  likely  to  prevail  throughout  the 
kingdom.    He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  re- 
form must  at  length  take  place ;  and  it 
was  better  that  they  shohld  grant  that  io 
the  reiterated  prayers  of  the  people,  which 
at  som^  future  day  must  of  nece8s»ity  be 
effected  somehow.    It  was  in  vain  for  the 
noble  lord  to  manifest  his  determination 
to  make  no  such  concession ;  for  as  Pyni 
once  said  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  after  nis 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  "Though  you, 
my  lord,  have  left  us,  we  will  not  leave 
you^  until  we  have  that  head  off  those 
shoulders.**    God  forbid,  that  the  Bouse 
should  ever  hold  such  a  languaee  to  the 
noble  lord  !  but  it  was  surely  wdl  to  ren- 
gard  those  petitjons,  which,  from  aU  parts 
of  England,  prayed  for  a  measure,  the 
necessity  of  which  was  hot  less  obvioua 
than  its  justice.    As  to  &e  constitutioa 
of  the  liouse  of  Commons,  he  hoped  no- 
body wouldbe  of  the  same  opinion  as  Chat 
hen.  member  for  Bodmb,  who  sohap^ 
pily  illustrated  it  on  ttie  prebeding  nighty 
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«y  Miying  litfftt  the  Coififiiidiii  i'e'pf^ntbd 
the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  people.  At 
that  ratct  the  Hoa«e  of  Lordfi  was  an  en*- 
tifely  ui»el^  branch  dflhcf  l^istattlre^see- 
rag  that  both  they  iaid  the  kin^  #ere  al- 
ready r^pre^dt^  Within  thoto  ^dlls.  With 
respect  to  ^6  king,  indeied,  the  72  itieni- 
hen,  Who  sit  theit  Either  as  riiimitere  of 
tbb  C^Wn,  6ir  4k  ^dtermneiit  offlcbrs^  re* 
f»r^Bt^  hii  majesty  Verjrade^iiktely  and 
eHfettit^Ujr  he  would  cohfeto ;  foiit  hb  bt- 
Mfkd  that  there  were  certdh  jplilce  and 
peoiido  bith  which  Vere  rat>poBed  to  haVe 


eiibt^ce  in  that  Hbbte ;  tb^  did  Mi,  ib 
form  ikbd  itfibiedHdcb,  i^cbj^iib  hid  th^e, 
acbbtid^  through  h\k  cMii^  miniit^rs; 
4nd  hb  dbiibba  wheth^  tHey  had  k  Hght 
to  be  th^kie,  any  moHe  thuh  €har1e^  I.  had 
tb  lipf^^r  lb  Mr.  Stibdker'k  chair.  Re 
^ib  affirmed,  that  reform  kbilst  cdfe^ ; 
^— that  sort  of  reform,  he  meant,  which 
thenbble  loi-d  sbpbbrted  in  1792.  They 
ibast  concede  it.  Iftidt,  they  i^ould  have 
lord  ChathaSn*s  rdbrm ;  a  lefoirin,  With  a 
ii^fi[^iice,  flfoni  Without.  But  tbist  it 
Wobld  ti^kb  jplade,  there  could  be  no 
dbiibt;  though  bbt,  i^erhbps,  so  sbob  as 
it  Wak  imagtoed  by  sonde,  or  so  late  as  It 
frdi  bnticlp&ted  hf  others.  When  that 
tifhe 'should  cbine,  thb  tioble  to>d  could 
hot  complaib  thAt  be  had  hot  had  ampte 
Waroing.  lb  the  conviction  th'&t  they 
inust  bltiniktely  didopt  is  radicat  r^ohu, 
fb  teict,  he  i&boold  conclude  by  ikibving, 
^  th^t  the  i)eiiti6h  bebVd^gfit  up.'* 

Lord  Cattieteagh  sMd,be  woiild  Veply  to 
Vtik  extensive  ai^peal  of  the  hon.  g^ntle^ 
niab  on  bn^  t6bic  only.  It  Was  true  that 
he  Was,  in  1700,  dh  advbcftt^  fbr  a  Re- 
form 'of  tM  Irish  Hou(e  of  Comlhotis, 
4nd  the  hon.  gentleman  ^ight  be  sur- 
prised, when  he  iTaid  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  events  of  tbe  last  25  years,  which 
had  been  by  no  means  calculated  to  En- 
courage the  ttfttuM  principle  of  >paS 
liamefntarjr  reform,  undek*  the  drcum- 
fetances  in  which  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons thito  stood,  he  should  agiun  sup- 
port parliamentaiy  reform.  Hbtiuppbrt^ 
ft  then  on  the  practical  gfround  that  a 
dittolation  of  piirliameiit  did  not  pro- 
duce the  san<^  effect  in  Tr^dthbt  it  did 
in  England.  But  When  in  1^63  the  cbb- 
stitQents  were  enlarged  by  theadtniteidn  of 
the  Catholics  to  tbe  right  of  Vbling,  he  had 
kitatcil  that  thenceforward  lie  should  hot 
1k46  fbr'any  parliamentary  reform.    This 


wduld  iAiow  how  fat  he  w«s  htm  the  hen. 
gentleihan's  theory  of  tbdividual  suffrage 
and  annual  parliatiiebts. 

Sir  J.  Newport  s^d,  it  wM  very  trbe 
that  the  noble  lord  continued  tb  advocate 
a  reform  until  170<l,  when  he  bectttee 
connected  with  office,  and  frbm  that 
^xo»  it  was  true  that  he  Aeirer  advtMsAtid 
anv  rtform.  Theire  was  a  speech  of  tbe 
noble  lord^s  recorded  in  the  debates  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  utterM  by  bifti  in 
suppbrt  of  a  i&otion  brought  forward  by 
his  revered  (Hend,  and  the  friend  of  thb 
indiependebce  of  his  country,  now  de* 
ceased,  in  which  the  noble  lord  decIatiM. 
that  if  the  Irish  Hbusle  of  Cbihibions  did 
not  istttod  to  the  wishes  cf  the  pcfoplb, 
they  would  be  reformed  fh>m  without 
with  a  vebgeanc^.  l*hat  {Parliament  did 
not  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
i&iid  the  noble  lord  being  put  into  a  situ- 
ation, in  which  he  could  play  the  reformer, 
reformed  it  in  a  trial  v  radical  style,  fbr  he 
illtogethar  extinguished  its  separate  ex- 
istence. Th^  noble  lord  had  siefered  the 
Irish  parliament  from  thk^  Irish  people^ 
abd  the  parliament  fell.  This  should  bte 
a  biost  imptesnve  lesson  to  the  parliament 
of  England.  He  Who  led  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  trough  its  degradation  to  itk 
destruction,  now  led  the  parliament  of 
Bnghmd  through  the  san^e  course  to- 
waras  the  same  end.  '<  I  st>eak,''  coo- 
titaded  the  right  hon.  baronet,  <*  frotn  con- 
viction. I  have  Watched  hitn  from  the 
commencemait:  and  I  conscientiously 
bdievb,  that  he  givdB  and  has  given  th« 
mQ%t  fatal  counsels  that  anV  nation  can 
adopt.  It  is  mv  convictron  tW  the  nobte 
lord  has'si!^6h  impfessiods  bin  his  ftnittd, 
that  bis  cotiftse^s.  If  ttiey  have  rnfluenc^, 
vtitist  drive  thie  nati'bb  onwafd  in  the 
cAree^  which  was  'ptirsued  in  Iveland; 
and  which  ended  in  the  debateftient  ^ifthe 
parHabaent,  the  extinction  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  all  the  snbsequent  ruin 
which  the  loss  of  independence  had 
brought  upbn  that  country." 

Lord  CattUreagh  said,  th&tt  Virhether  the 
right  hon.  baronet  thobght  well  of  him 
or  00,  would  not  break  his  h^rt.  As  to 
thbt  measure  which  he  had  promoted,  the 
union,  it  must  be  decided  on  by  po^ 
terity,  aftd  it  might  go  down  for  jadg- 
ment,  accompanied  with  the  right  hon. 
barobet*s  criticism.  A  more tisetul  mem- 
ber of  parliament  than  tbe  ri^ht  hon. 
barons  did  not  exist,  bbt  (certainly  fail 
irritation  hurried  hita  into  freauent  6b- 
Kviotia  of  fact,  and  exhibited  him  ifi  a 
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manner  so  little  consistent  with  senatorial 
dignity.  As  to  the  speech  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  haa  quoted,  he  did 
not  know  where  it  was  to  be  found ; 
perhaps,  in  one  of  those  valuable  pub- 
lications in  which  his  conduct  was  stated, 
and  in  which  there  were  comments  on 
what  he  said  or  did,  to  which  he  was  more 
indifferent  than  to  the  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet.  The  sort  of  strain 
which  the  ri^ht  hon.  baronet  had  got  into 
that  night,  bad  led  him  to  be  very  care- 
leas  as  to  his  statements.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  had  said,  that  he  (Lord  C.) 
changed  his  opinion  respecting  reform 
when  he  went  into  office,  whereas  he  did 
not  take  office  in  Ireland  till  five  years 
after  be  had  declared  himself  against  par- 
liamentary reform ;  for  he  made  his  de- 
claration m  1793«  and  did  not  take  office 
till  late  in  1797 ;  so  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  house  to  judge  of  the  candour  and 
correctness  of  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  said,  he  would 
refer  the  right  hou.  baronet  to  an  authority 
which  could  not  be  disputed, — ^that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ponsonby.  Mr.  Ponsonby  had 
declared  he  would  support  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform  in  Ireland,  but  that 
on  no  account  would  he  consent  to  a  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  thought  really  and  truly 
represented  the  people. 

Sir  F.  Blake  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  He  said 
that  in  all  the  statements  of  the  petition 
he  cordially  concurred.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  asking  ministers  a 
question;  but  whether  they  answered  it 
now,  her&ifter,  or  never,  was  of  very  little 
consecjuence.  He  trusted  he  had  only  to 
state  it  to  enable  the  House  to  see  its  ob- 
ject. If  her  majesty's  name  had  stood  in 
the  Liturgy  at  the  time  the  bill  of  paius 
and  penalties  was  withdrawn  (which  by 
the  noble  lord  had  been  called,  or  mis- 
called, a  technical  acquittal),  would  his 
majesty's  ministers,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  acquittal,  have  advised  her 
majesty's  name  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Liturgy  ?  If  they  would  have  advised  that 
her  name  should  be  erased,  they  would 
have  been  counteracting  the  good  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  bill  itself;  nay,  fur- 
ther, they  would  have  done  what  nobody 
scarcely  m  his  senses  would  have  done; 
but  «  quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  de- 
mentat."  If  they  would  not  have  advised 
such  erasure,  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  was  more  obvious  than  ever. 


Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Motion  fob  restoring  her  Ma- 
jesty's Name  to  the  Liturgy.]  Mr. 
John  Smiihf  in  rising  to  submit  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  begged 
to  remind  the  House  that  some  short  time 
back  he  had  the  honour  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  the  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  of  London,  assembled  at  the 
Mansion-house.  In  that  petition  they  had 
implored  the  House  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  would  restore  that  peace  and 
tranauillity  to  the  country  which  were  so 
much  wanted.  He  could  now  assure  the 
House  that  he  should  speakthe  sentiments, 
and  act  upon  the  wishes,  of  that  most  re- 
spectable body  in  coming  forward  on  this 
occasion;  for  there  was  no  body  of  men 
to  whom  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country  were  more  important  than  to  them. 
In  taking  the  present  step,  he  declared 
most  solemnly  that  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country  was 
his  only  object.  He  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  look  at  past  transactions  fully  and 
fairly,  and  He  was  determined  to  do  so. 
He  begged  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  period  of  the  last  year  when 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  adrised  the 
omission  of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy. At  that  time,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions since,  he  had  endeavoured  to  col- 
lect what  were  the  real  motives  which  had 
induced  them  to  adopt  that  measure ;  for 
this  purpose  he  had  listened  with  attention 
to  every  thing  which  had  passed  in  the 
House  upon  the  subject.  He  had,  indeed, 
heard  some  kind  of  explanation,  and  some 
motives  stated,  but,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  he  had  not  heard  any  precise  reason 
given.  So  much  had  beeu  already  said 
upon  the  impolicy  of  that  measure,  that 
he  did  not  now  feel  it  necessary  to  press 
that  further  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.  There  were,  he  knew,  differences 
of  opinion  upon  subsequent  parts  of  the 
proceedings,  but  he  solemnly  protested, 
thut  he  had  never  met  any  one  who  did, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  approve  of 
the  measure.  He  would  admit,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  his  majesty's  minister^ 
that  the  Queen  should  remain  abroad. 
That  he  did  not  complain  of;  for  he 
agreed,  that  if  there  was  any  chance  what- 
ever of  the  public  tranquillity  beine  in- 
terfered with  by  her  return,  it  would  have 
been  better,  and  he  could  have  wished, 
that  she  had  remained  abroad.    But  how 
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did  It  happen,  thtit  with  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  they  should  have  adopt- 
ed the  only  measure  which  could  render 
it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  abroad 
any  longt^r?  He  had  heard  it  said,  that 
ministers  were  induced  to  take  that  step 
in  consequence  of  the  rumours  and  reports 
of  foreigners  and  others  who  were  travel- 
ling abroad.  He  himself  had  heard  seve- 
ral rumours  and  scandalous  reports.  He 
had  heard  some  of  them  in  this  country, 
and  some  of  them  in  Paris ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  not  one  of  those 
scandalous  rumours  which  he  had  so 
heard  formed  any  part  of  the  accusation 
which  had  been  subsequently  brought 
against  her  majesty.  From  this  circum* 
stance,  he  inferred,  that  the  whole  of  those 
reports  were  unfounded  and  scandalous 
fabrications.  Now  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  that  persons  high  in  rank  were 
often  the  objects  of  such  scandalous  at- 
tacks. They  heard  them  not.  They  were 
not  in  the  way  of  hearing  them ;  ancL  thus 
the  most  unfounded  fabrications  were 
passed  into  the  world  without  refutation. 
Therefore,  he  conceived  they  ought  never 
'  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  accusa- 
tion. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  at  present,  to 
travel  into  the  evidence  which  had  been 
produced  on  the  trial.  It  was  too  odious 
and  disgusting  to  be  again  introduced, 
-where  it  could  possibly  be  avoided  ;  but 
he  begged  the  House  would  bear  with  him 
while  he  shortly  adverted  to  the  bill.  It 
was  brought  to  its  la^t  stage,  and  the 
third  reading  was  curried,  when  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
found  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
press  it  farther  with  only  a  majority  of 
nine.  What  the  noble  lord  (Liverpool) 
had  said  upon  that  occasion,  he  could 
hardly  recollect ;  but  he  understood  it  to 
have  been,  that  he  considered  the'  pream- 
ble of  the  bill  as  fully  proved,  bi/t  that  he 
did  not  think  it  woula  be  proper,  under  the 
circumstance  of  having  only  a  ibajority  of 
nine,  to  carry  it  further,  and  therefore  he 
moved  that  it  should  be  rejected.  In  that 
motion  he  considered  that  the  noble  lord 
had  acted  wisely ;  for  how  would  that 
House  endure  to  be  told,  if  the  bill  had 
come  down  to  them,  that  such  a  majority 
had  expressed  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Lordiy  when  they  considered  how  that 
House  was  constituted,  and  when  it  was 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  so  many 
who  voted  for  the  bill  who  had  an  interest 
in  pasiing  it  ?  The  noble  lord  was  well 
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aware,  that  under  sncb  circumstances  the 
bill  could  not  be  said  to  have  had  the  sense 
of  the  House  in  its  favour,  and  he  there- 
fore abandoned  it.  Why  !  of  that  majo- 
rity were  there  not  nine  individuals  who 
acted  in  the  triple  capacity  of  accusers, 
jurors,  and  judges;  and  surely  such  a 
majority  could  never  have  been  considered 
sufficient  for  such  a  measure. 

He  would  say  one  or  two  words  upon 
the  opinion  of  that  august  tribunal ;  and 
he  was  induced  to  do  so,  by  having  heard 
doctrines  in  this  House  upon  the  sul^ect, 
which  he  conceived  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  plain  rules  of  justice.  It  was  true* 
that  a  majority  of  nme  peers  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  bill ;  but  might  he  not  sup- 
pose, that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had 
some  effect  in  producing  that  majority  ? 
He  begged  he  might  not  be  understood 
as  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  on  noble 
lords  in  me  other  House ;  but  he  would 
ask,  were  there  not  motives  which  were 
calculated  to  obscure  and  blind  the  judg- 
ment on  many  occasions  \  It  was  what  we 
observed  in  every  day*s  experience,  that 
men*8  judgments  were  biassed  and  influ- 
enced on  the  most  important  questions,  by 
motives  which  did  not  bear  upon  the  strict 
examination  of  those  questions.  He  would 
say  first,  that  there  was  that  confidence 
which  many  individuals  reposed  in  the 

? government.  This  might  arise  in  some 
i^m  the  high  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tained of  administration,  and  might  be 
conscientious.  He  allowed  for  this  opi- 
nion, though  he  could  not  concur  in  it ; 
but  certainly  the  confidence  in  measures 
proposed  and  advocated  by  government, 
was  calculated  to  excite,  of  itself  alone,  a 
strong  support.  Another  circumstance 
which  might  operate  in  giving  a  strong 
bias  to  the  judgment  was,  a  recollection 
of  great  favours  conferred,  and  a  natural 
wish  for  their  continuance.  That  such  a 
feeling  should  have  a  strong  operation, 
DO  man  who  studied  human  nature  could 
deny.  As  to  the  first  ground,  that  of 
confidence  in  administmtion,  he  need  not 
go  out  of  that  House  for  an  example  of 
Uie  effects  which  it  was  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce.  They  saw  constantly  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  relied  implicitly  upon  go- 
vernment in  every  vote ;  and  he  believed 
so  much  so  in  some  cases  as  to  produce  a 
sacrifice  of  individual  opinions.  When 
such  was  the  fact— and  no  person  could 
deny  it  to  be  the  fact — was  it  not  too  much 
to  infertile  moral  guilt  of  her  majesty 
from  the  majority  which  had  pronounced 
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vpon  it  ?  He  maintained  ih$lt  atsertioni  of  j 
tl^  morfti  gMilt  of  the  Queep^  which  it  hfi 
given  him  pain  to  hear*  founded  uponaucb 
a  conclusion,  were  abeord  and  uniatt. 
It  coald  not  fairly  be  said  to  have  Dee^ 
proved*  by  such  a  majority.  While  on  the 
subject  of  this  majority,  he  was  reminded 
of  a  circumstance  which  had  once  oc- 
curred in  that  House»  Some  years  ago, 
a  gentleman,  a  member  for  one  of  the 
Scotch  boroughs,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
supporting  tM  ministers  of  that  day,  wap 
drinking  up  stairs  during  the  discussion 
of  some  very  importaut  question ;  being 
asked  how  he  could  give  his  suppoirt  to 
auch  a  measure,  he  answered,  witn  great 
JMMVf^-r-**  I  never  give  myself  any  ti;im.b]e 
about  these  majtters ;  Mr.  Piti  imioks  d^f 
me."  [Hoar,  hear.]  He  beUev^  that 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  noble  lord  opposite,  we^e 
so  iar  like  Mr.  Pitt,  that  they  v(^e  Uer 
quently  allo9F.ed  to  think  (qIt  many  >of 
tneir  supporters.  When  he  veooUected 
this,  he  could  pever  bring  hip  wnd  .to 
Mieve  that  the  miyority  olf  nine^  ^pr  the 
other  migority  of  four  or  five-and-tweotyj 
gave  any  member  of  that  Houye  a  right 
ito  infer  and  deacaot  upon  the  n>oral  guilt 
of  the  Queen.  Ip  fiMst,  the  whole  o?the 
proceeding  appeared  to  him  to  be  con- 
trary !to  the  oommoii  rules  pf  ji^tice;  aod 
yet,  day  afto*  day  he  heard  i|i  that  House 
4^  the  momi  guilt  of  her  m^jeity  !  Would 
such  conduct  be  endui^d  if  it  were  adpp^ 
ed  townrds  other  individuals  who  had 
.bees  accused,  and  were  acquitted  .(and 
acquit^  her  mejeity  was  to.ulil  iqtents), 
that  they  should  be  afterwards  daily  ac- 
cused of  the  same  crime  ?  Warren  Ibstr 
ings  had  been  impeached  by  that  Houae, 
and  charged  with  several  cnmes ;  alter  a 
.long  trial,  he  had  been  acquitted :  .would 
it,  neaekedi  be  end  ufed,.ai^  such  ac^ 
iquittal,  that  any  member  should  get  up, 
^accuse  him  of  the  plunder  of  4be,^guma, 
.or  any  other  of  the  crime^.of  which  he.had 
before  b^n  charged  ^  JKo  douht  it  would 
lUot ;  and  if  such  an  acqusatian  were  made^ 
.we  should  have^hon.  gentlemen  get  up  in 
their  places  to  defend  theacoused  ?  Would 
any  accusations  be.now.eodu«ed,  if. made 
agaioat  <loffd  Melville,  who  had  been  i«^ 
peached  by  that  House,  ,and  acquitted. 
He  was  certain,  that  if  any  such  acQusa»-- 
tions  were  made,  there  would  be  a  cooa^' 
petition  ampng  the  noblerlqcd's.oouiitry-! 
nien  in  .that  House  aft  to  which. ahnuld be; 
ilnt.to  get  up  and  defend  histcharaeter; 
nod  .yet,  day  after  day,  and  thanr  .after 


hour,  they  Ipad  tttjicks  and  accosi^ttoiia  of 
guilt  agaiuat  ^  woman  and  a  Quefm. 

With  respect  to  t)ie  important,  and 
perhaps  the  mpst  important  part  of  ttifs 
question,  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the 
erasure  of  her  majesty's  nam^  urom  tl^e 
liturgy,  he  would  not  trouble  the  Hpuae» 
o^d  he  acted  upon  this  priocipie--*nuC 
tiiat  he  had  any  doubts  of  the  illegality  of 
t^t  measure,  for  he  could  solemnly  assur^e 
the  House  that  be  had  ever  strongly  beld 
that  opinion,  but  bediuse  he  could  not 
hope  to  diftcuas  that  question  with  that 
knowledge  and  professional  skill  which  be 
had  no  doubt  would  be  displayed  b^  the 
hoo.  and  learned  geatlemau  who  woul4 
dp  him  tjhe  honour  to  secqnd  the  moliou 
with  which  he  should  conclude,  and  by 
another  hoii.  and  learned  gentlemitn  (Mr. 
Wetherell)  whose  admiraUe  speech  op  f 
former  motion  gave  him  so  much  pl^^ujif 
— ?aapeech»  by  the  wayj  which  still  n^ 
mained  unanswered.  [Hear.]  That  hoo* 
and  leani^  gentleman  was  well  able  U^ 
defend  the  d^tQoes  he  had  then  advan<^» 
and  no  doubt  he  would  ably  execute  the 
task*  To  thofw  and  to  the  other  learue^ 
gentleman  who  might  take  pfirt  in  the  d(Sr 
bate,  he  would  leave  the  discussion  of 
the  question  on  legal  giioundt.  The  pply 
motive  which  induced  him  at  all  to  intro* 
duce  the  preseat  motion  to  the  attieutioa 
of  the  House  (for  he  could  assure  thi; 
House.tbatit  persopally  was  very  ipcoor 
ireoieut  tp  him  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  hfts  health)  was,  to  put  an.epd.to 
the  disturbance  and  distraction  which  pre* 
vailed  in  the  country  upon  this  subject^ 
disturbance  and  distraction  which,  in  hip 
opinion,  could  not  be  qipeaaed  until  the 
cause  was  removed.  He  bad  heard  is 
stated  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side^ 
andcestaiuly  the  statemept  excited  no 
aoooQsideraqle.d^^rte  of  surpriae,  that 
tbe.public  took  ,np4i;featioter^  in  thip 
qucatioB.  If  anch  a  statement  w^re  ta 
gain  belief  in  .the  House,  he  could  hope 
for  very  little  effect  from  his  present  mof 
tion.  He  was  ajstouished  to  hear  such 
assertions ;  for  if  Aeutlemen  would  pnly 
open  .their  eiyes,  ,tbey  imust  perceive  the 
intense  interastwith  whichithe  public  0091- 
sideced  the,subject»  and  the  intepsity  .pf 
feeling  towhicb  it.ha^given^rise^brQOgh* 
out  the  whole  ,oouutry.  The  Hop^e  Weioe 
aware  that  W  juiaiesty  had  repelled 
seveml  huodie^l  addr^sse^t  eigned  by 
several  handredaof  thousands  of,penoofi» 
all  of  whom  sympathised  with  her  aof- 
and  poored  forth  eprpeit ;  pray  em 
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S»rtb«reilQnili0oof  herffighti.    Heooljr 
meotioned  thig  circufottsnGe  «s  a  proof 
<Mf  the  aoivenal  feeling  of  the  people 
oo  the  question  doit  bmre  the  House. 
Bat  it  wag  not  neceiMiy  to  call  the  attea- 
tioii  of  die  House  to  auy  other  clrciua- 
ataaces  than  those  which  happened  to 
themselvas  with  reference  to  the  sasae 
aabfeet ;  that  bad  happeaed  to  the  House 
4m  this  occasion*  which  bad  nerer  before 
accurred»    at   least  in    his   memory— 
petitioDs  had   poured   in,   not   merely 
from  towns  and  villages^  but  from  almost 
all  the  great  cities  and  maav  of  the  most 
extensiye  counties  in  the  kingdom*  all 
breathing  one  prayer,  and  that  an  earn- 
est one,  for  tne  resloretion  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  to  the  Liturgy  ;  all  ooncur*- 
fiag  in  stating  that  such  a  measure  only 
comd   reslore  the    public   tranquillity. 
Was  not  this  a  proof  of  the  UBiyersai 
leeliog  af  the  people  on  this  sul^ect  I    He 
bad  watBessed  one  of  the  pnocessiaos  to 
arhicb  this  subject  had  giTen  rise^  He  bad 
aeen  tba  countless  multitudes  who  bad 
attended  her  majesty  on  her  visit  to  St. 
nwFs.    Never  had  he  seen  such  au  im- 
mense assemblage.    They  were  aU  in  a 
alate  of  perfect  quiet  and  repose.    They 
bad  hff  some  means  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  any  strone  espnnsian  of 
theiff  sentiments  would  be  tpjaxiouf  to 
ibaol»ect  they  had  in  viear*  wi  they  re* 
orsssed   those  feelings  wtoh»  in  eiery 
large  aesamUage»   boweyer  respectaUe* 
laesa  uanall|f  displayed.    He  was  one  of 
these  who  witnessed  this  immense  assem- 
J»lage»  not  less  remarkable  for  Us  num« 
bars  than  for  their  exicelleat  conducts 
and  he  thoagbt  that  if  sucb   was  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  this  countiT, 
tbcns  was  uo  object  which  thqr  eould 
not  aacompliriiu    If  the  public  attempt 
to  act  with  violence,  they  coibi  here* 
paesaed;  but  when  such  large  bodies  were 
asQcmblod  and  acted  uaitor  due  influence 
nf  leasoiii  it  was  a  proof  of  the  great 
«lue  and  importaoce  attached  te  Aha  nbr 
jeotthey  had  in  view*    Wiltb  miv^ot  to 
the  petitmos  whk?b  had  been  pieiented* 
\k  shnuld  also  be  considered  that  there 
wtre»  on  this  ooci^ion,  petiiioos  not  only 
£mn  those  planes  from  winch  the  House 
•was  accnatomed  to  receive  them  on  othev 
occasions*  but  also  from  places  which 
imver  before  had  taken  auy  part  in  poli* 
^ieal  a&im.    When  he  saw  thta,  he  was 
nataaished  hew  any  gentleman  on  the 
mlhcB  ade  could  deny  that  the  people  took 
jnam  intamatin  ftbe.  question  respeoting 
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her  majesty  than  thcF  bad  done  on  aa^ 
former  occasion*    He  bad  also  beard  with 
some  surprise  doctrines  which  bad  been 
urged  on  the)other  side.    To  him  at  least 
some  of  these  were  new.     He  had  heard 
it  said  that  though  a  portion  of  the  public 
did  evince  a  great  iotooest,  and  show  a 
strong  feeling  on   the   subject   of  the 
Queen*  yet  that  they  were  not  the  n^ 
spectable  portion  of  the  pubbc—- that  a 
gpreat  portion  of  them  were  persons  hos^ 
tile  to  government,  and  anxiously  wishing 
by  any  means  to  bring  about  a  change-^ 
that  they  were.-— ^Ue  would  not  repeat 
the  nick«>name  which  was  applied,  be^ 
cause  be  abhorred  all  nick-names,  which* 
as  applied  to  any  portions  of  the  people* 
were  oidy  calculated  to  excite  irritation 
in  the  country ;  but  he  denied  that  thens 
was  any  foundation  for  such  statements^ 
It  was  not  the  foct*  that  oo\y  a  smalU 
and  that  not  a  respectably  portion  of 
the  community  took  an  interest  in  thfa 
important  question.     It  was  also  said 
ths^  some  of  the  pnblic  meeting^  were 
composed  of  that  dass  of   persons  to 
whidi  he  had  alluded ;  and  that  gentle* 
men  on  his  side  of  the  House,  were  ae« 
tnated  only  by    interested   motives  in 
warmly  advocating  her  majesty's  cause» 
He  might  remind  those  wfa^  made  such 
assertions,  that  only  a  small  number  of 
the  gentlemen  near  him  could  gain  by  a 
change  of  the  administration*     He  and 
many  olfafrs  must  continue  to  remain  in 
their  present  mediocrity,  whatever  change 
might  tdce  place ;  but  he  did  not  make 
this  discWmer  for  himself  and  i^ny  of 
his  friends  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
none  of  them  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
ae^pt  of  <»6ice.    He  knew  there  were* 
and  he  was  glad  of  it.    It  would  indeed 
to  him  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  see 
the  day  when  there  should  not  be  found 
men  ambitiotts  of  public  office,  and  fit  to 
discharge  its  imponrtant  duties.    Several 
of  bis  menda,  he  was  glad  to  know,  were 
not  adverse  to  a  change  op  this  ground ; 
but  for  himself  and  many  of  his  hon. 
friends  by  whom  he   was  surrounded* 
th^  bad  no  such  feeling ;  and  if  some 
of  his  hon,  friends  were  to^y  to  get 
into  offine,  he  expected,  he  wished  for 
nothing  from  them.     Still  he   should 
be  glad  to  see  them  eiyoy  that  poKver 
of  which,  he  had  no  doubt*  they  would 
make    ao    good    a  use.      He  was  at* 
i^chnd  to  them  because  hejbad  ever  found 
them  the  able  advocates  for  the  best  in^ 
torefta  ,o£  the  cpuntry.     He  had  aenn 
2S 
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'them  endeavour  to  gain  for  this  country 
ope  of  the  greatest  blebsings — one  which, 
•in  point  of  importance,  was  only  second 
to  the  glorious  Revolution.  They  had 
endeavoured  to  promote  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty-'^-they  had  endeavoured  to 
do  away  witli  that  bigotry  which  had 
caused  more  disaster,  and  the  effusion  of 
more  blood,  than  almost  any  other  evil 
to  which  a  state  was  liable — they  were 
shipwrecked  in  the  attempt,  and  they 
lost  their  places  by  their  honesty,  but 
they  had  not  lost,  and  could  not  lose, 
the  admiration  and  affections  of  their 
country,  which  would  ever  preserve  the 
recollection  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  on  which  they  hud  acted. 

fiut  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the 
respectability  of  those  who  evinced  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  could  assure  those  hon.  gentlemen 
who  seemed  to  have  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  thenaeeting  to  which  he  had 
alluded  in  the  outset  of  his  speech,  was 
most  respectable.  He  could  also  assure 
them  that,  to  his  own  knowledge,  some 
of  the  county  meetiuss  were  highly 
respectable,  and  he  haa  no  doubt  they 
were  all  so.  He  spoke  their  sentiments 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  not  only 
theirs,  but  he  was  convinced,  the  sen- 
timents of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of.  England.  Believine  then,  as 
he  firmly  did,  from  the  irritation  which 
had  already  prevailed  upon  this  ques- 
tion, that  universal  disappointment  and 
discontent  would  be  the  result,  if  the 
motioi^  which  he  should  submit  were 
rejected,  he  did  earnestly  implore  his 
majesty's  government  to  eive  it  their 
most  serious  attention;  for  ne  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  country  would  not  be 
tranquil  until  this  question  was  satis- 
fiictonly  set  at  rest,  and  that  he  was 
sure  could  never  be  the  case  while  her 
majesty  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy, 
He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
(CastleroLgh)  had  stated  that  he  could 
not  continue  to  hold  office  if  the  House 
should  agree  to  the  insertion  of  her 
majesty's  name.  If  the  noble  lord  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  such  a 
declaration,  that  did  not  pledge  the 
House.  But  he  could  not  think  that 
if  the  House  agreed  to  his  motion  it 
would  endanger  the  noble  lord's  place  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would 
then  be  much  more  secure ;  the  noble 
lord  need  have  no  fear  from  any  party  at 
that  side  of  the  House>  provided  he  be- 


came instrumental  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity to'the  country. 

Now,    assuming,   as    he  thou^t    he 
might  fairly  do,  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  would  be  further  endangered 
by  the  refusal  of  this  motion,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  country  was  in  such 
a  state  as  that  it  could  safely  bear  addi- 
tional subje'ct  of  irritation.     Let  the  noble 
lord  look  at  the  subjeicts  of  dissatisfaction 
which  existed  from  other  causes.    Let  him 
look  at  the  state  of  the  agriculturists  !  He 
(Mr.  Smith)   was  not  among  those  who 
thought  that  agricu4ture  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  ruin  ;  but  he  admitted  that  those 
engaged  in  it  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
very   great  distress ;  and  he  knew,  from 
many  farmers,  that  they  were  suffering 
the  greatest  calamities.    Then,  he  asked, 
was  it  worth  while  to  insult  persons  so  de- 
pressed, by  paying  no  attention  to  the 
prayers  which  they  had  so  earnestly  ad- 
dressed to  the  legislature  on  the  question 
before  the  house  r  Then  let  the  noble  lord 
look  at  the  state  of  commerce.  Here  again 
he  would  say,  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  ground  for  despair,   but  beyond  all 
question  it  was  extremely  low  and  dis- 
tressed.   Then  look  at  the  internal  policy 
of  the  country.     Could  it  be  said  tnat  we 
were  upon  a  bed  of  roses  ?    Did  not  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  hold  opinion* 
strongly  differing  from  -that  which  was 
now  pursued  ?   Were  there  no  other  ques^ 
tions  to  require  the  utmost  attention  of 
parliament  ?  Were  there  not  the  Poor  laws 
demanding  immediate  attention,  and  re- 
quiring, when  they  should  be  considered, 
all  the  patient  feeling  and  all  the  ^ood 
sense  that  could  be  called  into  action  ? 
Heshould  be  glad  too,  if  they  could  bequite 
sure  that  our  foreign  policy  would  not 
call  for  serious  and  deep  attention.   They 
had  been  told  b^  the  noble  lord,  that 
peace  would  continue  to  be  preserved  90 
far  as  this  country  was  concerned  :  but  it 
was  obvious  that  two  principles  now  ex- 
isted, and  were  likely  to  continue  a  con- 
flict throughout  Europe ; — a  good  prin- 
ciple and  a  bad  principle-— a  principle  of 
liberty  and  a  principle  of  slavery.    He 
doubted  not,  thatnltimatelythe  good  prin- 
ciple wonld  become  prevalent:   but  who 
could  say  diat  this  countrjr-  could  avoid 
being    involved  in   confusion  and  con- 
flict during  the  straggle?    Would  the 
noble  lord  say  that  it  might  not  become 
the  fate  of  this  country  to  stand  in  the 
breach  between  civilized  society  and  tha 
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■lavery  of  barbarians  ?  When  those  and 
timilar  subjects  pressed  upon  their  consi- 
deration, and  required  all  the  good  Kense, 
all  the  good  humours  all  the  .  deliberate 
attention  which  parliament  could  bestow, 
nothing  could  be  worse  policy  than  to 
keep  tne  country  agitated  when  good 
humour  was  so  necessary,  both  in  parlia- 
ment* and  among  the  people.  The  pro- 
cessions, parades,  addresses,  meetings,  dis- 
turbances, such  as  had  been  already  so 
striking  and  so  frequent,  would  con- 
tinue and  increase,  till  his  majesty *s  mi- 
nisters should  accede  to  the  universal  wish 
of  the  nution.  He  had  very  little  more  to 
add,  but  to  express  the  earnest  prayer  of 
his  heart,  that  the  Queen's  name  might  be 
restored  to  the  place  in  the  Liturgy,  which 
belonged  to  her,  and  that  the  whole  king- 
dom might  be  rescued  from  the  agitation 
.which  convulsed  it,  and  restored  to  peace 
and  good  feeling.  The  hon.  member,  who 
had  been  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
deepest  attention,  concluoed  by  moving 
**  that  this  House,  having  taken  into  its 
consideration  the  circumstance  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  Queen's  name  not  being  inserted 
in  the  collects,  prayers,  and  litanies  of  the 
church ;  and  also  the  numerous  petitions 
from  the  people,  addressed  to  this  House, 
complaining  thereof,  is  of  opinion,  that 
under  all  existing  circumstances,  it  is 
highly  expedient  that. her  majesty's  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  said  collects, 
prayers,  and  litanies,  and  that  such  a 
measure  would  greatly  tend  to  remove  the 
discontents  that  exist  on  that  subject  in 
the  public  mind." 

Mr.  Tennyson^  in  rising  to  second 
the  motion,  declared  that  he  found 
himself  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  strongest 
and  most  decisive  impressions,  and  by 
an  anxiety  to  discharge  a  correspondent 
duty  to  the  Crown  and  the  country. 
The  subject  before  the  House  was  one 
of  extreme  interest,  involving  moral  and 
political  consequences  of  no  ordinary 
nature,  and  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  so  ably  brought  for- 
ward by  his  hon.  friend  who  preceded 
him,  that  much  of  what  he  might  other- 
wise have  been  disposed  to  address  to 
the  House,  would  now  be  withheld. 
He  should  abstain  also  from  travelling 
over  those  extensive  and  important 
grounds,  which,  on  a  former  occasion, 
were  so  eflectually  taken  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Oxford  (Bfr.  Wetherell),.  in  a  speech 
which  would  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
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who  had  the  "pleasure  and  advantage  o^ 
hearing  it.  The  inferences  which  his  hon* 
and  learned  friend  had  then  so  conclu- 
sively drawn  from  the  various  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity, and  the  limitation  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  which  he  had  made  so  appa- 
rent with  regard  to  the  established  form 
of  Common  Prayer,  required  no  farther 
enforcement. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  clears 
than  that,  although  the  king  was  un- 
doubted head  of  the  church,  both  by 
common  law  and  by  statute,  yet  that  ia 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters^ 
he  was  bound  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm* 
This  he  conceived  to  be  the  language  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  proposition  against 
which  the  gentlemen  opposite  would  not 
venture  to  contend.  He  should  pass  on» 
therefore,  to  the  last  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  statute  of  the  13th  and  14th  Charliea 
2nd,  containing  the  clause  which  had  oc« 
casioned  so  much  discussion.  By  this, 
act,  the  form  of  prayer  annexed  to,  and 
constituting  part  of  it,  was  enforced  by 
the  old  penalties,  as  that  which  should 
thenceforth  be  exclusively  used.  The 
effect  of  which  was,  that  if  the  king  had 
promulgated  any  other  form  of  prayer, 
or  made  alterations  in  this,  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  any  clergyman 
adopting  it,  would  expose  himself  to  those 
penalties^  When,  therefore,  all  was  so 
strictly  barred  against  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  it  naturally  oc« 
curred  to  the  framers  of  the  act,  that 
events  and  circumstances  would  arise  in 
the  royal  family, — marriages,  births,  and 
deaths, — requiring  alteration  fronrtime  to 
time  in  the  prayers,  litanies,  and  collects, 
which  related  to  the  kings  queen,  and 
royal  progeny.  For  this  purpose  an  ex- 
press clause  was  deemed  necessary,  by 
which  it  was  **  provided  and  enaqted, 
that  in  all  those  prayers,  litanies,  and 
collects,  which  do  in  any  way. relate  to  the 
king,  queen,  or  royal  progeny,  the  names 
be"  (not,  «  may  be,"  but  "  be")  «  alter- 
ed and  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
fitted  to  the  present  occasion,  according 
to  the  direction,  of  lawful  authority." 
This  clause  had  no  appearance  of  a  reserw 
vation  by  way  of  caution,  of  a  right  in 
the  Crown  which  it  mi^ht  have  retained, 
without  it, — it  was  not  m  the  nature  of  a 
saving  claiise, — it  was  a  clause  assuming 
to  enable,  and  not  merely  enabling,  bi^t 
directing  the  king  and  privy  council  to 
do,  from  time  to  time,  certain  acts.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  clause  proved,  that 
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wkhotit  it»  Uie  king  would  have  btd  no 
•Qthortty  IB  this  mitter, — ^that  such  an* 
thority  oB  the  stthject  as  he  now  had,  was 
derived  under  it,— and  that  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  must  be  conformaMe  to 
its  terms.  In  point  of  fact^  every  Order 
iflt  Council  on  the  subject,  since  the 
statute,  had  recited  this  clause,  and  pro* 
fessed  to  act  by  virtae  of  the  authority  it 
bestowed. 

Before  he  made  any  further  observa- 
tions on  the  construction  of  the  clause  in 
i|Befttion,  he  would  entreat  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  date  of  the  sta- 
tute, of  which  it  was  part,  the  usaffe  of 
praying  for  the  Queen-Consort,— and  that 
distinctly  and  by  name,-— was  folly  esta- 
olished.  There  was  no  instance  of  omis- 
sion from  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
There  had  been  no  married  king  since  that 
period,  whose  consort  had  not  had  the  bene- 
Bt  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  naminatim. 
So  confirmed  was  this  usage,  that  it  was 
iiecognized  and  corroborated  by  one  of 
those  canons  of  the  church  which  were 
promulgated  in  1603,  the  year  of  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I  at.  With  respect  to  these 
canons,  he  would  appeal  to  the  learned 
civilians  in  the  House,  whether  they  were 
not  now  completely  bindine  upon  the 
church,  and  whether  their  observance  bv 
its  ministers  might  not  now  be  enforced. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  this;  but  he 
vefefred  to  them  at  present  for  another 
purpose.  By  the  55th  canon,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  **  before  all  sermons,  lectures, 
and  homilies,  the  ministers  should  asove 
4ie  people  to  pray  to  this  eiect:  *Ye 

*  shall    pray  for   Christ's    holy  catholic 

<  church,  &c.,  and  t  require  you  most 

*  especially  to  pray  for  the  kind's  most 

*  excellent  ma|esty,  our  sovereign  lord 
«  James,  king  of  Englsnd,  &c.    Ye  shall 

*  also  pray  for  our  gmcious  queen  Anne, 

<  the  noble  prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of 

*  the  king  and  queen's  royal  isme.* " 
With  this  settled  precedent-usage,  it 
could  not  occfnr  to  the  framers  of  uie  act 
of  Charles  2nd,  to  explain  elaborately  that 
the  word  '*  Queen,"  in  that  part  of  it 
under  consideration,  was  intended  to 
designate  the  Queen-Consort,  as  it  no- 
questionably  did,  though  some  had  thrown 
out  doubts  ev^n  on  tnis  point,-^or  that 
Ae  must  be  prayed  for  bv  name.  She 
bad  always  been  so  prayed  for»  and  she  is 
in  the  net  distmctively  mentimied  for  that 
j^rpose.  The  words  **  king,  ^ueen,  and 
voyal  progeny,**  were  evidently  adepti^ 
i^ito  the  act  fifom  litnii|ieii  which  bad  for  n 


long  period  been  in  osei  where  they  oe« 
eurred  in  the  same  sequence,  and  with 
the  practical  application  for  winch  he 
contended.  There  was  also  an  historical 
fact  coincident  with  this  statute^  which 
might  be  deemed  material  to  illustrate 
its  meaning  with  respect  to  the  matter 
before  the  House.  King  Charles  2nd  was 
then  on  the  point  of  marriage,  and  it  sd 
happened  that  upon  the  very  day  on 
which  this  act  was  passed,  the  IMi  of 
May,  1602^  Catherine  of  Portugal,  his 
betrothed  queen,  arrived  in  Bnghind* 
This  event  was  mentioned  by  all  the 
htstorians,  and  referred  to  by  sir  Edward 
Turner,  tiien  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  fit 
the  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the 
tiirone  from  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  when  ill 
attendance  there  to  hear  the  royal  attent 
given  to  this  very  act  of  parliament.* 
Two  days  afterwaras,  Ctiarles  and  Cathe^ 
rinewere  married,  and  it  could  not  bt 
doubted  that  the  framers  of  the  clause  in 
question,  had  contemplated  this  prtsjected 
alliance,  and  that  the  intended  consort  of 
Charles2nd,  was  one  of  its  more  immediate 
objects.  In  point  of  fact,  immediately 
after  the  marriage,  the  name  of  queen 
Catherine  was  inserted  in  the  Liturgy, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  clause;  and 
since  that  period,  until  the  accession  of 
his  present  majestr,  the  name  of  every 
quem  consort  had  occupied  the  same 
position. 

Re  was  of  course  aware  of  the  excep- 
tion so  much  insisted  on  by  the  gentles 
men  opposite  on  a  former  night,  and  he 
would  yield  to  them  the  whole  benefit  of 
that  eitception.  It  had  been  etfectually 
disposed  of  by  the  hon.  aad  leanied 
member  for  Knaresbdrongb  f«ir  Jamea 
Mackintosh),  and  others.  There  was 
every  ground  for  supposing  that  George 
1st  was  in  foct  divorced  from  8opUaDoTo« 
thea,  before  he  ascended  the  BritiA 
throne.  Bat  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(lord  Castlereagh),  with  all  the  Hanove- 
rian archives  at  his'  command,  and  with 
that  laudable  anxiety,  which^  throughout 
the  late  transactions,  had  characterized  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  to  ascertain  befone^ 
hand  how  far  the  grounds  they  were  about 
to  take  were  tenable,  was  doubtless  pre- 
pared to  inform  ^tve  Hoose  how  the  ftct 
really  itood.  If  the  general  hnpressioA 
of  historians,  that  Gtorgp  Ifct  had  con- 
tracted a  left4ianded  mamage  irith  th^ 
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dudMis  ,  of  Kendsl,  were  oolTect,  he 
most  have  been  previoatly  divorcedy 
becaase^  according  to  the  laws  of  Ger^ 
many,  aucb  a  marriage  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  valid,  and  he  would  not 
have  ventured  u{>oq  it.  It  was  enoufht 
however,  for  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea  was 
never  known  or  recognized  as  queen 
consort  in  this  country.  When  she  died, 
the  king  did  not  even  go  into  mourning, 
and  the  event  was  not  mendoned  in  the 
Gazette  of  that  day. 

But  it  had  been  contended,  he  believed, 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor^ 
general,  that  because  in  the  Liturgy 
appended  to  the  statute,  blanks  were 
left  for  the  names  and  persons  in  the 
prayers,  litanies,  and  collects,  which  had 
uniformlv  been  devoted  to  the  Queen* 
Consort  by  name,  and  to  the  royal  pro- 
seny,  a  full  discretion  devolved  upon  tite 
Crown  to  supply  those  blanks  as  it  mi^t 
think  proper.  'But  the  clause  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  recognized  these  as 
prayers  for  the  queen*consort  and  royal 
progeny,  and  therefore,  when  the  blanks 
were  supplied,  they  must  be  in  part 
delated  to  the  queen*consort,  when  there 
was  a  queen  consort  in  existence.  If,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Liturgy  did  provide 
prayers,  litanies,  and  collects,  for  the 
queen-oonsort  and  royal  progenr^  as  this 
clause  stated  that  it  did  when  it  made  a 
provision  respecting  such  prayers,  &c., 
as  related  to  them—- could  any  power  be 
tbond  to  enable  the  king  and  council  to 
destroy  their  effect  ?  On'  the  contrary, 
the  king  and  oouncil  were  nmply  enabled, 
and  in  the  -same  breath  directed  to  give 
tiiem,  firom  ^me  to  time,  AiU  effect  and 
operation,  b^  providing  for  contingeucies. 
The  words  imparted  no  discretion,  but 
were  clearly  imperative.  It  was  not  pro* 
vided  that  the  king  ndghi  make  any 
alterations  from  time  to  time>  but  that 
Alterations  Ae  made  so  as  to  fit  these 
prayers,  &c.  to  the  occasion*  There  waa 
no  power  to  omit  or  insert  at  pkaaore,  any 
of  the  existing  persona^  for  whom 
preyen  were  so  provided,  but  a  directioA 
to  alter  the  names^  merely,  of  Hhose  pet^ 
eonages,  and  that,  not  according  to  fimcy 
«r  caprice,  affiaction  or  prejudice,  but  so 
us  to  fit  them  to  the  present  ooea8ion>*^ 
to  aoGommodate  them  to'the  acttnd  exist- 
ing ihct.  But  could  it  be  said,  that  u 
yrajrer  designed  ibr  the  qveeB^consoi^ 
^sas  fitted  to  the  pi^Mit  ocessiod)  if,  ebif- 
tmy  to  the  wordto  «f  the  vtftlute  whei^ 


she  is  specified  as  one  of  the  ol|}ectS|— <l 
contrary  to  the  usage  at  the  time  of  th« 
statute,  as  well  as  t>efore  and  since^^the 
name  of  the  queen-consort  were  omitted  ? 
With  respect  to  the  subterfuge^ — for 
subterfuge  it  was,*— that  her  majesty  was 
virtually  prayed  for  under  the  general 
term  «*  iii»yal  family,*' — he  denied  that 
there  was  any  power  in  the  act  to  use  that 
term,  except  as  a  denomination  for  the 
royal  progeny  in  its  limited  or  extended 
sense,  and  in  no  other  sense  h«i  it  ever 
been  used,  as  might  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  orders  in  council  on  the  table  of  the 
House.    There  were  pmyera    for  thre^ 
distinct  classes-^king,  queen,  and  rbyul 
progeny.    They  must  have  distinct  dei^ 
nominations,  and  so  they  had  ever  had 
till   the   present   moment.     The    tern^ 
**  prog^y,*'  admitted  either  of  a  general 
denomination^  or  of  a  particnkir«elec^n, 
accompanied   by   a   sweeping  addition, 
such  as  **  and  all  the  royid  issue,"  *■  pro^ 
eeny,'*   or  «<  family."    The  usage  hod 
been  snch  both  before  and   since   the 
statute,   and  that  usa^e  had  also  sup^ 
ported  either  a  sense  of  the  word  **  prON 

feny,*'  limited  to  the  issue  of  iht  existing 
ing  and  queen,  or  a  sense  extended  t6 
the  issue  also  of  former  kin^  of  England. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  a  question  respecting 
the  omissions  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
or  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  ao  mu^  to^- 
sisted  upon  in  a  former  debate^  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  answer,  that  th€^  wefe 
prayed  for  under  the  denomifnation  iSi 
«  royal  family,'*  and  that  th?y  hod  nb 
right  to  insist  on  a  more  specific  designa- 
tion ;  but  OS  the  only  legal  sense  of  thitt 
term  in  these  prayen  was,  **  royal  pro- 
geny," it  was  absurd  to  say,, that  itiuh 
eluded  the  Queen-consort,  unless  thei^ 
was  a  subterfuge  within  a  subterfuge,  and 
it  was  to  be  contended  that  it  included 
her,becau6e,in  thisinstance,  she  happened 
to  be  royal  progeny,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  that  term.  Unquestionably  she 
was  not  prayed  for  us  Qtieen-Oonsoit 
under  the  term  **  royal  fomily,*'  in  the 
oense  in  wliich  it  had  always  been  used, 
and  could  only  be  received  and  construed 
in  these  ^rayera,  and  thus  it  was  super» 
atmadairtty  manifest,  that  she  ought  to  tie 
prayed  for  as  ■uch  specifiodly.  She  was 
one  6f  the  penonages  specified  in  the  act, 
whesemmea  w^re  to  be^onitantiy  adapted 
to  <die  individuals  oo  as  to  render  these 
proj^en  qteclfie-:  the  words  were  ckitr  to 
this  eflhtj^  tttd  if  ^e  isUghlMt  d<rakt 
eevld  ettst  upon  tbenii  the  constant 
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mott  diamceful  nrooeeding;*,  and  would 
rescind  the  fmtai  order  of  February 
last»— a  tentiment  nmilar  to  that  which 
was  expressed  by  the  Commons  of  1673» 
would  now  extend  itself  to  all  classes  of 
the  people ;  the  ministers  themselves  might 
then  possibly  participate  in  the  just 
popalarity  wnich  he  trusted  would  con* 
staotly  attend  upon  their  royaj  master* 
and  which  by  such  a  step  would  be 
heightened  into  that  enthusiastic  affec* 
tion«  to  which)  personal ly^  he  was  so  well 
entitled.  ^ 

Under  an^  view  of  this  subject  which 
ministers  might  please  to  lake^  they  could 
not  consider  it  illegal  to  insert  the  Queen's 
name  in  the  Liturgy.  He  was  persuaded 
also  that  they  must  at  least  entertain  grave 
doubts  upon  the  law»  and  perceive  that 
others  might  reasonably  be  influenced  by 
them»  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formed.  When,  indeed,  he  was  willing 
to  suppose  that  they  had  doubts,  he 
could  not  go  farther ;  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  they  deemed  the  law  to  be 
dearly  in  their  favour.  He  felt  sure  that 
they  did  not.  However  this  might  he,  a 
great  body  of  the  people  would  remain 
persuaded,  that  a  statute  had  been  vio<« 
lated  and  treated  with  contempt,  and 
a  vast  majority  of  those  who  would  not 
undertake  to  form  an  opinion  respecting 
the  law,— on  general  grounds,  condemn-* 
ed  the  omission. — Under  such  circum<r 
stances,  what  could  be  the  imaginable 
object  of  ministers,  when  they  persisted 
in  a  measure  so  loudly  complained  of  ? 
Was  it  to  satisfy  any  abstract  notiona 
which  they  might  entertain  of  criminal 
or  moral  justice?  If  so,  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  they  should  thus  presume 
to  carve  for  themselves,  by  refusing  obe* 
dience  to  the  voice  of  the  law,  or  at 
least  by  willingly,  if  not  wilfully,  lending 
themsdves  to  a  gross  perversion  of  its 
plainest  injunctions? — Failing  to  obtain 
the  desired  verdict  from  the  jury,  to 
which,  at  their  own  time,  after  their  own 
manner,  in  opposition  to  public  feeling 
and  to  the  protests  of  the  illustrious  ao 
cused,  Uiey  had  elected  to  refer  their  case 
against  her  majesty, — ^was  it  not  repug- 
nant to  the  very  elements  of  universal 
justice,  that  they  should  now  resort  to 
collateral  means  for  inflicting  a  pooish- 
ment,— 'for  a  punishment  it  was,  and  as 
such  it  was  designed, — which  must  appear 
to  be  the  deliberate  result  of  those  irri- 
tated and'  vindictive  feelings  which  dis- 
comfiture too  frequently  produced  ?  The 


usage  before  the  statute  of  Oharlea  2Dd» 
must  be  taken  as  governing  their  con- 
structioo,  and  the  constant  usage  since 
that  statute*  must  be  taken  as  expound- 
ing them. 

If  the  true  construction  were  that  which 
he  had  thus  pressed  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  the  Order  in  Council 
of  February  last,  had  done  no  less  than 
dispense  with  a  solemn  statute.  When  a 
st;atute  enjoined  any  act.  upon  the  king 
and  privy  council,  and  the  injunction 
was  not  complied  with,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  statute  was  violated;  be- 
cause, as  the  act  of  the  kin^  was  mixed 
up  with  the  act  of  the  council,  that  form 
or  speech  would  conflict  with  the  inva- 
luable constitutional  maxim,  that  *^  the 
king  could  dp  no  wrong."  But  to  dis- 
regard such  an  injunction,  was  to  dispense 
with  the  statute.  If  he  could  not,  tnere- 
fore,  call  it  a  wrong  before  the  law,  it  was 
a  violent  constitutional  wrong.  He  knew 
not  from  .what  period  the  privy  council 
had  furnished  themselves  with  a  prece- 
dent on  this  occasion.  He  had  found 
none,  except  such  as  occurred  in  times 
from  which  he  concluded  that  ministers, 
^veu  in  their  present  and  late  dispositions, 
would  scarcely  wish  to  be  supposed  to 
derive  their  sanctions.  In  December, 
1662y  indeed,  Charles  2nd  issued  a  decla- 
ration dispensing  with  this  very  Act  of 
Uni/orinity  wiiich  he  had  been  discussing. 
The  Cominoiis  of  that  day  humbly  repre- 
ss ted  to  the  king,  the  inconveniences 
aihich  would  result  from  such  a  step, 
and  bis  majesty  thought  fit  to.  abandon 
the;  declaration.  Here  was  a  precedent ; 
-r-and  as  miiiisters  had  acted  upon  it  in 
part,  he  hoped  they  would  completely 
conform  to  it  by  now  abandoning  the 
Order  they  had  so  unadvisedly  made.  In 
1(372,  Charles  relaps^  into  his  former 
error ;  he  issued  a  new  declaration  of  the 
same  d^criptioo.  The  Commons  of  1073 
remonstrated,  and  the  king  again  yielded. 
On  that  occasion,  said  the  historian,  **  the 
king  sent  for  the  declaration,  and  broke 
the.seals  with  his  own  hands;  the  Com- 
mons ei^pressed  the  utmost  satisfaction 
with  this .  measui^e,  and  the  most  entire 
duty  to  his  majesty."  He  would  not 
pursue  the  subject  through  the  eyentful 
and  inauspicious  rei^n  of  James  2nd ;  but 
if  the  poble  lord  and  his  colleagues-would 
abandon  that  ^crooked  and  perverted 
policy  by  which  they  had  been  actuated 
^uottghout  the. late  most  .uncoostitu- 
tipnal  .and^.  be  was  compelled. to.  addf 
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country  at  Urge  did,  in  fuct,  consider  thiH 
as  an  insult  and  an  injury,  proceeding 
from  the  dictates,  of  disappointed  ven- 
geance.— What  might  not  be  seriously 
apprehended  as  tne  effects  of  such  an 
example  upon  the  morals  and  conduct  of 
the  people !  What  insubordination— what 
breaches  of  and  deviations  from  the  law — 
what  contempt  of  judicial  decision^^what 
resistance    even,    to    the    most    solemn 

i'udgments  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the 
Bind!  God  forbid  that  such  example 
should  lie  productive  of  consequences  so 
iatal  to  the  country !  God  forbid  that 
the  misconduct  of  the  government  should 
induce  the  people  to  fall  into  their  path  ! 
Let«the  House  at  least  avoid  it.  They 
only  knew  that  the  King  had  a  Royal  con- 
sort ;-— and  if,  in  considering  what  was 
-due  to  her  they  had  any  view  to  those 
atrocious  calumnies — for  such  they  were 
only  at  liberty  to  consider  them — ^to  those 
abortive  charges— for  such,  in  fact,  they 
were — which  had  been  levelled  against 
the  Queen,  it  should  only  be  to  com- 
pensate her  majesty  for  the  pain,  the 
suffenngs,  to -which  they  were  now  bound 
to  assume  she  had  been  unjustly  exposed. 
All  that  the  House  knew  was^  that  her 
majesty's  royal  predecessors,  for  three 
iiundred  years,  had  constantly  bad  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  church ; — 
that  prayers  were  provided  for  her  by 
statute ;  that  there  was  a  ministerial  hand 
to  insert  her  name,  and  if  that  liand  re^ 
fused  the  office,  that  a  statute  was  dis- 
pensed with.  At  any  rate,  tMey  knew 
that  the  law  could  not  be  violated  by  this 
insertion— it  might  be  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  law, — 
and  the  public  tnmquilhty  might  depend 
upon  it*  if,  at  the  risk  of  public  tran- 
quillity, his  majesty's  ministers  continued 
to  insist  on  the  proprie^  of  their  per- 
verted views  on  tnis  subject,  under  the 
idle  imagination,  ^the  vainillusion,— that 
pertinaaty  in  error  was  firmness  and  con- 
sistency ;  and  that  they  were  thus  main- 
taining their  own  reputation  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown :  shonld  the  House  of 
Commons  lend  itself  to  absurdities  so 
culpable,— so  fatal,— at  the  expense  of 
justice,  at  the  expense  of  decency,  if  not 
also  at  the  expense  as  in  his  judgment  it 
clearly  was,  of  the  Queen's  lawful  righU, 
and  of  that  constitution,  of  which  they 
were  the  especial  guardians?  Would 
they  not  better  discharge  their  duty  to 
the  King  as  well  as  to  the  country,  by  i 
adopting  the  resolution  which  bit  hoo. 


friend  had  recommended,  andfbunding 
upon  it  an  humble  address,  with  which, 
in  the  language  of  fiiithful,  truly  loyal, 
and  affectionate  subjects,  they  might  ap- 
proach the  throne,  and  respectfully  entreat 
nis  majesty  to  remove  the  existing  cause 
of  public  dissatisfaction. 

His  majesty's  patriotic  sentiments  were 
too  well  and  too  generally  known,  to 
lenve  it  for  one  moment  in  doubt  that  he 
was  grossly  deceived  in  this  matter.  He 
did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  his  minis^ 
ters  deceived  him  intentionally ;  they 
were  themselves  deluded.  He  firmly 
believed  that  of  those  who  heard  him, 
there  were  very  few  who  -did  not  entertain 
this  opinion  ;  indeed,  it  was  known  that 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  de- 
plore the  original  ungracious  omission  of 
her  majesty's  name.  He  would  ask  those 
who  concurred  in  this  feeling,  whether, 
in  case  that  omission  had  never  taken 
place,  they  would  now,  after  the  recent 
termination  and  abandonment  of  all  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Queen,  desire  to 
erase  her  name  from  the  Liturgy.  If 
they  would,  it  was  clear  that  they  re- 
gretted the  original  omission,  merely,  be- 
cause it  precluded  them  from  now  in- 
flicting upon  her  majestv  a  more  decisive 
insult — a  keener  mortification,  if  they 
would  not,  under  such  circumstance^^ 
have  desired  the  present  erasure  of  her 
name,— then,  deploring  as  they  professed 
the  original  exclusion,  he  would  ask  them 
by  what  chain  of  casuistry  they  concluded 
by  approving  the  continuance  of  that 
exclusion?  Had  not  the  peace  of  the 
country  been  already  too  long  sacrificed* 
—the  mind  of  the  people  too  long  dis- 
tracted,— ^the  Queen  sufficiently  agitated 
and  tortured,— parliament  and  the  mi« 
nisters  too  long  devoted  to  these  exclusive 
objects  ?  Would  the  ministers  resolve  to 
continue  these  evils,  for  continoe  they 
must,  session  after  session,  until  either 
they  receded  or  were  fordbly  driven  from 
the  supercilious  position  which  they  now 
ventured  to  occupy?  The  apology. to 
the  House  for  this  omission,  in  the  first 
instance,  was,  that  if  the  Queen's  name 
were  inserted,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated adversely  to  her  majesty,  the 
King  would  be  exposed  to  the  painful 
duty  of  erasing  it.  This  implied  and 
admitted  the  propriety  of  insertion  in 
the  event  which  has  smce  occurred;— 
consistently  with  such  admission,  the 
insertion  should  have  been  made  im« 
mediately  after  that  event  ;"^to  abstaim 
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fmm  vMikiiig  it  vith  •  view  to  paroMiieiit 
exelmiont  wu,  in  efiect,  to  erase*— with- 
out the  jnttificatioD  of  that  public  dutjr 
which  had  been  represented  as  so  afflicU 
log  to  discharge.  Ministera,  therefore, 
wens  now  driven  either  to  maintain  that 
the  Queen  had  been  effectually  convicted, 
or  to  admit  that  they  had  dealt  disin- 
genuously with  the  House,  when  the 
omission  was  first  complained  of. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  conjure 
ifae  House  to  deal  gravely  with  this  mat- 
ter.^|t  involved  not  merely  questions  of 
fading,  decency,  and  immediate  expe- 
diency, but  1^1  points— constitutional 
principles,  of  tbe  first  magnitude— of  the 
most  interesting  importance.  If  to  some 
it  should  appear  notning  to  act  in  contrap 
vention  of  the  motive  originally  and  ex- 
clusively assigned  for  this  omisaioo; — 
if  it  were  nothing  to  deal  with  the  ac- 
quitted as  with  the  convicted ; — if  some 
could  bring  themselves,  in  defiance  of 
4hat  aoquittol,  to  hold  up  the  Queen  to 
foreign  countries,  where  they  profess  to 
wish  she  should  reside,  as  interaicted—- ex- 
communicated;— to  placard  her,  in  efiect, 
in  every  churdrin  Britain ;  to  libd  her, 
Mgatively  at  least,  on  every  Prayer4Miok 
in  tlie  land,  and  tiius  to  mmgle  political 
coBsiderations  and  malignant  passions 
with  religious  feelings,  and  abate  the 
iervour  of  those  prayers  which  ought  to 
be  devoutl^r  ofliered  up  for  the  king;-- if 
it  wese  unimportant  to  treat  prayers  as 
an  idie  compliment,  or  to  tneat  the 
Queen,  fot  sudi  was  the  only  ahemative, 
as  unwoithy  of  salvation  >— if  all  ibk  were 
poAsn^,  yet  it  wonld  undoubtedly  be 
aomethng  to  enann^  the  eontiiiuancie  of 
those  commotions,  whether  BMral  or  phy- 
sical, which  had  so  long  agitated  and  dis* 
tracked  the  country ;  it  were  something  to 
risk  asecession  from  the  natbnal  cfaun»--- 
an  eidl,  die  progress  of  which  they  had 
long  deplored,  and  which,  it  appeared, 
from  4he  statements  made,  and  the  peti- 
tions presented  to  the  House  that  evening, 
ssBsincseasing  from  this  cause.  It  must  be 
smprntsnt  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  just 
demaiaDy  whether,  in  fact,  his  majesfy's, 
ministers  had  either  ignorandy,  or  ad^ 
visedJy,  dispensed  with  a  solemn  statute; 
and  to  determine  whether,  in  one  case  or 
in  the  other,  they  should  now,  in  obHvion 
of  some  of  the  most  important  passages 
af  our  history,  concede  to  the  Crown  so 
importaot  a  prerogative.  The  qoestioB 
was  also,  whmer  they  should  ^ve  oer- 
VMuence  to  Ifaat  conviction  wmch  tiiar 


late  proceedings  had  so  extensively  pnn 
duced,  that  no  community  of  feeling  la- 
mained  between  that  House  and  the  coui>- 
try  at  lar^ ;  or,  what  was  a  still  more 
dangerous  imoression,  that,  although  com* 
munity  of  feeliog  might  exist,  there  was 
no  community  or  sympathy  of  action. 
The  people  were  looking  to  the  division 
of  this  night,  as  that  which  would,  in 
their  judgment,  decide  whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  noble  lord  and  his  coUengues 
retained  within  their  gnsp  the  Laws  anil 
the  Constitution  of  England* — ^This  might 
be  considered  strong  language,  at  Imst 
from  him,  but  the  time  was  at  length  ar- 
rived when  he  believed  it  to  be  season- 
able. It  was  at  lesst  the  language  of 
sincerity  and  strong  conviction,  and 
language  to  which  he  found  himself 
under  an  obligation  to  resort  oo  ao  im- 
portant an  occasion,  in  the  discharge  of 
those  high  and  mcred  duties  which  ha 
owed  to  his  constituents,  to  the  sovereign* 
and  the  country. 

Mr.  L^ge  considered  the  erasure  of 
her  mi^esty's  name  from  the  Litui^y  botk 
ill<«advised  and  inexpedient,  although  he 
was  by  no  means  di^M»ed  to  concede  that 
there  was  any  force  in  the  argument,  that 
it  was  impossiUa  to  retain  her  majesty's 
nanie  in  tiie  liturgy,  and  yet  institute  the 
proceedings  against  her  whieh  had  lately 
taken  place.  He  did  not  see  that  thera 
could  have  been  any  incanristency  in 
adopting  auoh  a  line  of  condact.  The 
retaining  her  name  ^nas  consistent  with  the 
custom  abich  bad  so  generally  prevaSed 
for  years,  and  he  did  not  ima^oe  that  its 
remaining  in  the  place  in  which  custom 
had  assifined  it,  would  have  the  efiect  of 
prejudging  her  case,  or  have  created  any 
strong  praa<iiee  ^  fovour  of  her  inno- 
cence, in  me  event  of  its  facing  necessary 
to  commenoe  a  criminatory  proceeding 
agaiast  her*  On  the  contrsvy,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  her  exclusion  firom  the  Liturgy 
had  created  her  a  host  of  advocates  out 
of  doom,  and  some  within  that  Bous& 
As  to  the  Queen^  right  to  have  her  name 
inserted,  he  dMwght  it  would  be  meat 
inoppoit«fl«ly  argued  at  pre^nt,  afker  the 
Me  legal  authorities  which  had  been 
heard  .at  length  on  that  branch  of  ^e 
question.  He  might*  perhaps,  be  dis- 
posed to  aavt  that  we  canissioo  was  not  in 
Itself  illegal ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  tuna 
not  disposed  to  a^ree  with  those  who  in^ 
sifited  that  her  muesty  wsa  not  pmyed  for 
by  virtue  of  her  betng  included  m  that 
general  psayer  fortfaefoyal  lamily.    Ha 
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professed  Uiat  be  binaself  was  actuated  by:, 
no  party  feeling  in  the  aroival  of  bis  sen-, 
timents  on  that  occasion,  and  he  thought 
that  no  man,  except  he  was  actuated  by 
party  motives,  could  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine that  any  set  of  men  would,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  go  so  far  back  to  seek 
an  example  in  the  sanguinary  history  of 
the  dark  ages,  as  to  fabricate  documents* 
and  suborn  evidence  to  overwhelm  and 
condemn  an  innocent  woman.  He  should 
ground  his  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
the  bon.  member  upon  the  too  celebrated 
Letter  of  her  majesty  to  the  king,  and  the 
answers  she  had  given  to  the  various  ad- 
dresses presented  to  her.  It  mattered  not 
whether  she  herself  in  the  one  case  violated 
the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  sove- 
reign, or  in  the  other  case  endeavoured  to 
excite  those  whom  she  denominated  her 
subjects  to  sedition  and  an  absolute  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  and  all  constituted  au- 
thoritiea.  She  was  in  both  cases  equally 
culpable.  Those  extraordinary  specimens 
of  the  unbridled  licentiousness  and  daring 
of  the  age  were  now  numerous  enough 
to  fill  two  large  volumes,  and  were 
in  that  shape  again  to  be  put  into  circu* 
ktion  for  the  worst  purposes.  However, 
in  the  outset  of  the  affair,  she  might 
plead  irritation  of  feeling  at  the  unex- 
pected turn  which  things  had  taken,  it 
was  now  impossible,  that  any  allowance 
could  be  extended  to  her  for  her  reiterated 
appeals  to  the  worst  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace, for  her  attempts  to  revile  the  con- 
duct and  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  for  her  pertinacious  attempts  of  late 
to  set  the  people  in  hostile  array  against 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  If  her 
majesty's  name  had  never  been  erased, 
but  -continued  at  this  moment  in  the 
Liti»*gy,  these  publications  alone  would, 
in  his  mind,  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  in-^ 
duce  his  majesty's  ministers  to  advise  its 
erasure.  He  should  therefore  oppose  the 
motion,  because  he  was  convinced  it  could 
not  but  be  against  the  feeling  of  the 
House  to  carry  up  to  the  Throne  an 
address,  which,  whilst  it  must  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  must 
inevitably  prove  ii^ariouB  to  the  best 
interests  ofthe  country. 

Mr.  Wynn  began  by  observing,  that  i^ 
bad  been  his  intention  to  address  the 
House  at  an  earUer  period  of  these  dis- 
oussionsy  but  having  failed  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  chair,  he  had  still  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  his  view  of  the 
questu>n  had  J)eeB  completely  taken  and 
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iliustraied  in  the  luminous  and  able 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  ( Mr.  Peel. )  Littla 
remained  for  him  on  this  occasion  but  to 
express  his  concurrence  with  the  senti* 
ments  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  saw  much  to 
lament  in  the  course  of  proceeding  which 
had  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
Queen,  he  could  not,  in  contemplating 
it  as  a  whole,  admit  that  it  called  tor  any 
formal  parliamentary  notice.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in 
regretting  the  original  erasure  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  from  the  accustomed  form 
of  prayer.  Had  it  been  inserted,  its 
insertion  would  have  been  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  subsequent  in» 
quiry  might  have  been  prosecuted  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  it,  arising  from  this 
cause.  The  refusal  of  a  ship  of  war  to 
convey  tlie  Queen  to  this  country  was  also 
matter  of  regret,  and  he  could  not  but 
lament  as  improper,  that  the  death  of  his 
late  majesty  had  not  been  notified  to  her, 
and,  above  all,  that  no  notification  had 
been  made  to  her  relative  to  the  death  of 
her  own  daughter.  This  was  a  cruel  and 
gratuitous  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  a 
mother,  which  would  never  have  happened 
in  a  private  family,  whatever  the  conduct 
of  the  mother  might  have  been.  The 
effect  of  the  present  motion,  however, 
would  be,  to  cause  the  re-insertion  of  her 
majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy:  and, 
without  going  at  large  into  the  argument 
on  that  subject,  he  must  say  at  once,  tliat 
he  could  not  understand  the  force  "of  tbat 
reasoning  which  gave  to  the  Act  of  Uni* 
formity  an  imperative  character.  It  was 
urged,  indeed,  that  the  tinly  ground  or 
excuse  for  making  a  change  in  the 
Liturgy,  was  a  proviso  in  which  the  words 
**  from  time  to  time"  were  introduced; 
but  in  looking  at  the  copy  annexed  to  the 
act  itself,  he  found  only  a  blank,  which 
might  have  been  filled  up  in  any  way. 
Three  precedents  only  had  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  Queen's  legal  title,  those 
of  Henrv  8th,  with  respect  to  one  of  his 
wives,  of  James  1st,  and  of  Charles  1st. 
Such  precedents  were,  however,  hardly 
sufficient  to  make  out  a  common  law 
right,  or  any  right  that  was  equivalent  to 
it.  In  one  instance  the  name  of  the 
elector  palatine,  and  in  another,  that  of  the 
princess  Sophia  had  been  introduced; 
the  latter  second  cousin  to  queen  Anne 
indeed,  but  neither  of  them  answering  to 
the  description  of  **  royal  progeny."  Is 
2  T  • 
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•ent  was  an  exactly  similar  esse  hi  that 
respect ;  and  in  forming  his  mind  as  to 
the  expediency  or  propriety  of  now  ad*^ 
dressing  the  Crown,  every  hon.  member 
was  at  liberty  to*  act  upon  his  own  in« 
ferences  and  opinion.  His  own  persoa- 
sion  was,  that  whether  or  not  sufficient 
had  been  proved  in  another  place  to  show 
that  her  majesty  was  unfit  to  fill  her 
exalted  station,  or  whether  she  was  so 
proved  in  any  other  indirect  manner,  her 
avowed  conauct  subsequently,  the  reviling 
and  opprobrium  which  she  had  been  sd- 
vised  to  cast  upon  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country  had  rendered  her  unfit  to  be 
pointed  out  as  an  object  of  grace  and 
fiivour.  The  result  of  the  fullest  con- 
sideration whidi  he  had  been  able  to  give 
this  subject  was,  that  the  original  omission 
was  unwise,  although  not  illegal ;  and  that 
after  what  had  occurred,  and  under  all 
the  present  circumstances^  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  address  his  ms^ty  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  that  omirfsion. 

Mr.  fVMcrforee  said,  that  every  thing 
which  had  happened  since  the  peViod 
when  he  first  delivered  his  sentiments'  to 
the  House  on  this  important  subject, 
had  tended  to  confirm  the  opinions  which 
he  then  entertained.  Under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  House  was  placed, 
it  now  became  necessary  to  express  a 
deliberate  opinion,  and  as  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  delivering  his  sentiments 
the  other  night,  he  must  now  declare,  that 
the^  were,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  just  expressed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  below  hkn. 
Whatever  his  opinions  might  be  upon  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  case,  he  could  not  but 
thing,  that,  looking  to  the  whole  of  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  there 
was  nothing  which  called  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  House  or  the  country. 
The  ministers  had  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  extreme  difficulty ;  tbej^had  only 
a  choice  of  evils  before  them,  and  if  they 
had  erred  in  making  thst  choice,  their  error 
should  in  fairness  be  regarded  as  an  error 
of  judgment,  and  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  mcapacity,  and  still  less  to  want  of  in- 
tegrity. He  had  now,  however,  some-' 
thmg  different  in  contemplstion :  he 
wished  to  take  a  practical  view  of  the 
subject  as  the  best  mode  by  which  they 
could  now  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
chisioo.  Intending  to  treat  tbe  ouestion 
in  this  manner,  he  must,  ia  tbe  first  in- 
stance, examine  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  on  both  sides^  to  the  coarse  of 


retaarkable,  too,  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  addressed  queen  Anne  upon 
the  latter  case,  and  expressed  their 
thanks ;  thus  intimating  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  right,  but  ot  grace  and  favour. 
Some  doubts  had,  indeed,  probably  arisen, 
whether  the  Queen  had  not  committed 
some  excess  of  authority  by  this  intro- 
duction of  the  princess  Sophia's  name. 
But  he  must  here  ask,  whether  there  was 
not  an  open  and  regular  mode  by  which  a 
cfuestion  of  this  kind  might  be  decided. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  as  to 
taking  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  he  cer- 
tainly felt  happy  that  they  had  not  been 
applied  to  on  this  occasion.  He  could 
not  admit,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  justified  in  obtaining  their  opinions 
on  questions  which  they  might  have  after- 
wards to  decide  in  a  more  regular  form. 
True  it  was,  that  they  usually  required 
the  attendance  of  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor-general, but  no  counsel  was  heard  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  such  a  decision 
could  not  therefore  be  considered  as  ju- 
dicial. Recurring,-  however,  to  the  im- 
mediate question  before  them,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  consider  it  ad- 
visable to  address  the  Crown  with  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  except 
in  some  glaring  and  flagrant  case.  At 
the  same  time,  when  he  adverted  to  the 
Queen's  conduct,  or  rsther  to  the  con- 
duct which  she  had  been  advised  to  pur- 
sue, it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  of 
that  nature  which  ought  to  Induce  them 
to  cM  upon  his  majesty  to  perform  an 
especial  aet  of  grace  and  favour.  He 
hsid  been  told,  indeed,  that  the  Queen  was 
acquitted,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  any  other  in- 
dividwil  in  whose  favour  a  verdict  of 
»«  not  Guilty  "  had  been  pronounced.  He 
was  himself  willing  to  look  at  the  case  as 
if  the  bill  had  been  thrown  out.  He 
wouki  grant  ta  her  every  clear  legal 
right ;  but  when  grace  and  favour  were 
applied  for,  he  was  free  to  exercise  his 
own  private  opinion.  The  House  could 
not  have  forgotten  the  recent  instance  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  whom  the 
refusal  of  thesame  allowance  granted  to  the 
oiher  branches  of  the  royal  family  was  un- 
just, upon  the  principle  contended  for, 
because  nothing  had  been  proved  at  that 
time  agsinst  him ;  but  the  aisapprobation 
of  her  late  majesty  of  his  marriage,  and 
other  circumstances  equally  well  known, 
had  made  an  impression  upon  the  House, 
and  tbe  dlowance  was  refused.   Thepve- 
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proceeding  to  which  each  was  respectively 
opposed.  If  the  only  doubt  existing  on 
the  subject  was  that  which  involved  the 
JegaUiy  of  omitting  her  majesty's  name, 
lie  should  not  deem  it  of  very  high  im- 
portance, and,  after  all  he  had  beard, 
ahould  be  disposed  to  leavo  the  question 
where  he  found  it,  in  what  had  been  called 
**  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.'* 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  he 
had  not  heard  with  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion the  speech  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  {Mn  Wetherell)  on  a  former 
night.  For  a  time,  the  reasoning  of  that 
speech  produced  a  great  e&ct  upon  his 
mind ;  but  when  he  came  to  reflect  fur- 
iher  upon  it,  bis  doubts  returned;  and 
whether  the  original  omission  was  legal  or 
illegal,  the  question  was  now  to  be  re- 
garded under  another  aspect.  He  felt 
steeply  the  force  of  those  considerations 
which  had  been  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  H.  Legge),  and  could  not 
4>ut  think,  that  her  majesty,  in  adopting 
sentiments  so  unlike  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage which  she  had  used  in  replying  to 
the  address  of  that  House,  had  shown 
none  of  the  respect  due  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  established  laws  of  the 
country.  Whatever  excuse  he  might 
be  ready  to  make,  still  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  reiteration  of  such 
sentiments  went  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion, and  were  as  injurious  to  the  public 
as  Uiey  were  dishonourable  to  herself. 
At  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  fault  was  so  much  that 
of  the  Queen  as  her  advisers ;  and  he  had 
felt  some  surprise,   that  those  who  had 

grinted  her  Letter  to  the  king,  or  per- 
aps  some  other  documents,  had  not  in- 
curred the  animadversion  of  the  law. 
When  he  supported  the  motion,  he  sup- 
ported it,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  and  for  no  other  reason.  He 
looked  to  the  effect  which  was  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  bulk  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  who  were  at  present  left 
open  to  the  assaults  and  seductions  of 
mischievous  men,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  creating  public  confusion.  The  ques- 
tion generally  asked  was,  why  should  not 
ihioes  be  restored  to  their  former  situa- 
tion? That  they  were  not  so  restored 
was  attributed  to  some  evil  design ;  and 
this  belief  was  carefully  inculcated.  He 
was  aware  that  public  men  sometimes 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  stand  upon 
particular  quesUonai  and  rashly  declared 


amongst  themselves  a  determination  to 
that  effect ;  but  he  never  had  known  a 
subject  on  which  it  was  less  their  interest 
or  their  duty  to  enter  into  such  an  en- 
gagement. If  concession  were  to  lead  to 
many  subsequent  measures,  if  it  were 
germinant  and  was  necessarily  to  produce 
many  branches,  if  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  course  that  misht  lead  to  an  uncer- 
tain issue,,  he  should  cl^rly  understand 
the  force  of  their  objections.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  act  required  was 
simple,  and  led  to  no  further  conse- 
quences :  it  promised  also  to  put  an  end 
to  discussions,  in  which  he  had  found 
some  of  the  best  and  ablest  sen  at 
variance.  He  must  here  persist,  although 
it  might  appear  singular,  or  again  expose 
him  to  derision,  in  the  opinion  which  he 
had  formerly  expressed  as  to  her  majesty 
being  already  prayed  for  under  the  general 
title  of  **  all  the  royal  family."  As 
this  might  be  regarded  as  a  auibble  by 
some  persons,  he  should  not  mrther  adU 
vert  to  it ;  and  returning  to  the  general 
impression,  he  thought  it  impossible  that 
any  boo.  member  could  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve,' that  a  '  very  common  remark 
amongst  the  people  was,  **  if  the  Queea 
is  bad,  there  is  the  more  reason  to 
pray  for  her."  This  might  serve  to  illus- 
trate what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  individual  cha- 
racter ought  not  to  influence  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  names  from  the 
Liturgy.  If  questions  of  this  kind  were 
always  to  be  tried  by  that  test,  the  in- 
convenience and  uncertainty  would  soon 
become  obvious.  Should  it  t>e  necessary 
to  mark  the  sense  entertained  of  any  im- 
propriety or  misconduct,  it  might  be 
done  in  some  other  way,  as,  for  example, 
by  a  diminution  of  allowance.  The  people 
now  found,  that  her  majesty  waa  restored 
to  all  the  prerogatives  of  Queen,  and 
could  not  feel  satisfied  that  she  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  be  excluded  from  their 
prayers.  This  exclusion  wbb  a  most 
unhappy  circumstance  in  another  respect^ 
fearing  as  he  did  that  it  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  a  political  feeling 
into  the  church.  Every  religious  man  had 
before  been  in  the  habit  of  consoling  him- 
self with  the  reflection,  that  there  was  at 
least  one  day  in  the  week  when  he  might 
forget  all  his  low  and  vulgar  cares,  and 
when  he  might  dismiss  from  his  mind  the 
animosities  which  dist|irbed  the  course  of 
human  life.  It  was  a  day  when  the  ele-* 
mexus  of  diKord  should  be  at  resti  and 
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when  every  recollectton  that  might  tend 
to  create  duuntoo,  or  excite  jarring  senM- 
mentSy  should,  if  poasible,  be  avoided. 
True,  it  might  be  said,  that  to  restore  her 
inajestjr's  name  to  the  Liturgy  would 
now  produce  the  same  effect,  because  it 
would  amount  to  the  triumph  of  one 
party;  but  he  must  take  leave  to  say» 
that  those  who  would  triumph  on  such  an 
occasion,  were  not  amongst  the  chief 
frequenters  of  our  churches.  The  latter 
did  not  always  regard  every  act  of  the 
Crown  as  the  act  of  its  advisers,  although 
this  was  the  constitutional  principle,  and 
although  he  himself  felt  satisfiea  that  if 
his  majesty  did  know  the  general  senti- 
ment, or  the  satisfaction  which  might  be 
communicated  to  the  great  body  of  his 
subjects  by  the  measure,  he  would  wish 
for  its  immediate  adoption.  Of  all  the 
considerations,  therefore,  which  influenced 
the  opinion  that  he  had  formed,  that  of 
the  efect  produced  by  the  exclusion  of 
her  majesty's  name  on  the  popular  mind 
was  tiie  most  operative.  The  omission 
was  brought  under  public  notice  every 
Sunday,  and  the  wound  which  might 
otherwise  be  healed  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
continued  irritation.  Such  an  effect  could 
not  but  be  prejudicial  to  our  church 
establishment  at  a  time  when  there  were 
but  too  many  causes  at  work  for  its  over- 
throw—at a  time  when  so  many  mis- 
chievous men  were  industriously  employ- 
ing every  means  for  the  destruction  both 
of  our  religious  and  civil  constitution. 
He  had  been  informed  that  the  Queen, 
whilst  excluded  from  the  prayers  of  the 
established  church,  was  prayed  for  in 
most  of  the  Methodist  chapels.  Nothing, 
in  short,  seemed  so  well  calculated  as  the 
present  state  of  things,  for  bringing  into 
disrespect  and  contempt  an  ecclesiastical 
system,  sealed  with  tlie  blood  of  martyrs, 
and  from  which  the  dissenters  themselves 
bad  derived  all  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoyed.  He  would,  therefore,  guard  and 
cherish,  with  redoubled  earnestness,  what 
was  so  sacred  in  itself,  and  was  now 
threatened  by  so  many  dangers.  Those 
dangers  were  rendered  formidable,  both  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times  and  the  unceasing 
efforts  made  by  the  malicious  to  estrange 
the  present  generation  from  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers.  True  justice,  true  dig- 
nity, and  true  magnanimity,  did  not,  in  his 
opmion,  consist  in  resolutely  adhering  to 
a  measure,  becau|e  it  had  been  once 
adopted.  If  its  abandonment  was  likely 
to  c<iDfer  a  substantial  benefit  on  the 


country,  it  became  a  magnanimous  as. 
well  as  an  honest  man  to  sacrifice  his  own 
opinion  to  the  general  interest.  Let  not 
the  House  conceive,  let  not  any  honouvv- 
able  member  conceive,  that  to  yield  to 
the  present  motion  was  to  declare  a  be- 
lief of  the  innocence  of  the  Queen. 
With  him  (Mr.  W.)  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  her  majesty  weighed  not  a  fea- 
ther. Independently  of  any  feeling  upon 
that  point,  lie  would  vote  for  the  motion, 
because  he  thought  that  its  success  would 
go  to  tranquillize  the  country :  if  it  would 
not  at  once  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  kingdom,  it  would  at  least  remove 
one  cause  of  discontent—one  cause  per- 
haps of  many,  but  certainly  a  cause  of 
very  considerable  weight.  Perhaps  the 
feeling  upon  which  he  had  acted  durinff 
so  many  years,  a  feeling  the  advantage  w 
which  he  had  never  yet  found  cause  to 
doubt;  perhaps  tiiat  feeling  might  im- 
press his  mind  more  powerfully  than  it 
would  affect  the  minds  of  those  whom  he 
was  addressing;  but  he  would  vote  for 
the  motion  of  nis  hon.  relation,  if  it  were 
only  that  the  motion  was  framed  in  a  pa<« 
cific  spirit,  that  it  tended  to  heal  the 
wounds  under  which  the  country  was  suf- 
ferings Never,  perhaps,  had  the  House 
been  in  more  danger  of  opposing  itself  to 
public  opinion  than  in  the  present  case : 
never,  perhaps,  could  the  country  with 
more  advantage  advert  to  the  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  finding  the 
public  feeling  strong  against  his  own,  he 
gave  op  his  own  opinion  to  the  opinions 
of  the  people  of  England.  That  prin- 
ciple which  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  seek  a  peace 
with  France  at  the  moment  when  he  him- 
self was  disposed  to  a  continuance  of  the 
war,  was  a  principle  of  conduct  which 
proved  him  worthy  to  be  the  minister  of 
a  free  country ;«— a  principle  which,  by 
attaching  the  affections  of  the  people  to 
the  government,  prevented  the  well- 
meaning  from  being  misled,  and  from 
becoming  the  dupes  of  the  ill-disposed. 
If,  when  the  various  temporary  causes  of 
discontent  should  have  passed  away,  the 
wound  which  he  now  sought  to  heal  were 
left  to  fester  and  inflame,  ill  consequences, 
he  feared,  would  be  the  result  of  such 
neglect ;  and  honourable  members  would 
perhaps  regret  that  tbey  had  not  retracted 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  supported  the 
motion,  not  because  he  wished  to  fix  any 
mark  of  dignity  upon  the  Queim,  but 
because  its  success  would  praUfy  the 
wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people*  I 
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Mr.  Stuart  Wortkym^^  hewasanxi* 
OU8  to  follow  his  hoD.  friend,  having  acted 
up  to  that  period  in  concert  with  him» 
though  now  obliged  to  differ  from  him  in 
the  line  he  had  taken.  His  hoo.  friend 
professed  that  he  took  that  line  out  of 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  people, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  any  of  those  views.  He  was 
ready  to  accede  to  him  that  the  general 
feelings  of  a  great  body  of  the  people 
were  for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen  to 
the  Liturgy,  but  then,  in  his  view  of  the 
duty  a  member  of  parliament  owed  his 
country,  those  feelings  were  not  to  be 
acted  upon  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  honest 
conviction.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
-ought  to  have  their  due  weisht  with  their 
representatives— he  would  listen  to  their 
prayers,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which 
they  were  enforced,  hut  in  that  House 
he  was  bound  to  act  according  to  the 
judgment  he  had  formed.  Upon  that 
principle  it  was  that  his  vote  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  would  be  founded ;  and  he 
would  explain  to  the  House  why  he  could 
not,  after  what  had  happened,  advise  the 
Crown  to  bestow  any  mark  of  grace  or 
favour  upon  the  Queen.  True,  the  sense 
of  a  great  body  of  the  people  had  clearly 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  effect  of 
the  present  motion ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  people  had  come  to  that  opinion 
tinder  an  erroneous  impression.  The  peo« 
pie  thought  that  to  exclude  the  name  of 
the  Queen  from  the  Liturgy  was  to  de- 
prive her  of  a  right ;  and  if  once  he  could 
be  of  that  opinion,  he  would  undoubtedly 
vote  for  the  insertion  of  her  name ;  but 
he  voted  against  the  present  motion  be- 
cause not  even  all  (he  eloquent  speeches 
he  had  heard  had  convinced  him  that  in 
the  exclusion  there  was  any  thing  illegal. 
He  did  not  put  the  negative  vote  which 
he  proposed  to  give  upon  the  ground  ta* 
ken  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Legge) 
who  had  spoken  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  present  occasion :  he  deprecated  the 
language  put  forth  in  her  majesty's  ad« 
dresses,  and  in  her  Letter  to  the  king ;  but 

Criiament  ought  in  another  way  to  mark 
disapprobation  of  that  language ;  he 
would  not  on  that  account  exclude  her 
majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy.  But 
the  Queen,  most  ill-advisedly,  bad  re- 
jected the  mediation  of  the  House ;  she 
had  refused  to  take  any  steps  by  which 
the   differences   between  the  iliustrious 

Earties  couJd  be  arranged ;  she  had  put 
erself  upon  ber  trial ;  i»d|  iiuso^putfuig 


herself,  she  took  the  risk  of  any  impres* 
sion  which  might  be  produced  by  circum- 
stances coming  out  during  that  trial. 
Now,  there  were  some  facts  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  divest  the  mind ;  and 
althougti  he,  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  might  probaibly  have  been  bound 
to  declare  her  majesty  not  guilty,  still 
there  had  upon  the  trial  appeared  such 
facts  as  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  call 
upon  the  Crown  to  hold  her  majesty  up 
to  the  public  in  the  situation  of  a  graced 
and  favoured  Queen.  He  should  give  his 
vote  according  to  his  opinion ;  he  trusted 
it  would  be  considered  an  honest  opinion; 
and  he  did  think  that  if  the  same  opinion 
should  be  given  by  the  House,  it  would 
go  far  to  quiet  the  country.  In  spite  of 
what  was  asserted  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
votes  of  the  House  had  already  gone  A 
long  way  towards  tranquillizing  the  coun- 
try. Before  he  sat  down  he  would  trou- 
ble the  House  with  a  few  words  as  to  his 
general  conduct  in  her  majesty's  case- 
It  was  well  known  to  those  who  were  in 
parliament  in  1812,  that  he  had  at  that 
time  expressed  himself  most  strongly  upon 
the  subject  of  the  differences  in  the  royal 
family ;  and  he  had  then  said,  what  he 
still  thought,  that,  at  that  period,  the 
Queen  was  most  unjustifiably  treated. 
The  opinion  which  he  had  then  expressed 
he  still  maintained ;  and  he  did  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  feeling  now  ex- 
isting in  favour  of  the  Queen  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  indignation  excited  by. 
the  course  of  conduct  in  1812  pursued 
against  her.  He  wished,  for  his  part^ 
to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  oblivion ; 
and  he  thought  that  it  might  be  done» 
provided  the  House  was  not  called  on  to 
vote  upon  motions  like  the  present ;  but 
if  he  was  driven  to  say  whether  he  would 
call  upon  the  Crown  to  hold  up  the  Queen 
to  the  respect  of  the  country,  he  must  say 
that  there  had  been  such  circumstancea 
proved  against  her  majesty  as  induced 
him,  most  decidedly,  to  negative  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  said,  that  the 
present  motion  had  actually  been  made  in 
the  form  'of  an  amendment  eight  months 
ago,  and  negatived  by  the  House ;  and 
could  any  man  now  expect  the  HousOf 
after  the  lapse  of  so  short  a  period,  ta 
reverse  the  decision  then  come  to  hj  a 
majority  of  301  to  124,  in  which  majority 
he  believed  the  hon.  gentleman  himself 
joined  who  bad  brought  forward  llda  tne«' 
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lion.  He  had  thought  something  in  the 
wtT  of  coocettion  necessary*  and  as  he 
bad  failed  to  obtain  it  from  the  party  who 
was  wrong,  he  turned  round  and  de« 
manded  it  from  those  who  had  all  along 
been  in  the  right.  It  reminded  hire  of  a 
case  in  whtdi  a  friend  of  his  was  accused 
of  acting  unhandsomely.  He  {Mr.  M.) 
was  applied  to  on  the  occasion,  and  was 
accoroiogly  waited  upon  by  the  friends  of 
the  other  party,  who  demanded  a  most 
penitential  apology.  He  replied,  that 
nis  friend  was  adverse  to  this,  and  had 
Authoriaed  him  to  say—**  You  may  make 
•  riddle  of  his  body,  but  he  will  make  no 
apology."  The  gentleman  however  re- 
marked, that  an  apology  must  be  made ; 
upon  which  he  (Mr.  M.)  remarked. 
*•  Then  your  friend  must  make  it.'* 
**  You  have  just  hit  it»*'  replied  the  other, 
<<  an  apologv  must  be  made,  and  as  your 
friend  won  t  make  one,  mine  shall." 
And  accordingly  an  apology  was  drawn 
up  for  all  the  newspapers. — Such  to  him 
seemed  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. An  apology  mutt  be  made, 
and  as  she,  from  whom  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, would  not  offer  one,  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  effect  said,  **  You  who 
are  in  the  right  must  retrograde  in  the 
most  unheard  of  manner."  He  had  heard 
it  remarked,  that  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  restored  and  this  question 
aet  at  rest.  So  said  he.  The  Queen 
might  give  way  without  at  all  compro- 
misinff  her  character  for  innocence,  as 
that  House  had  already  declared,  tj^at  by 
doing  so  her  character,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing, would  rise  in  their  estimation. .  He 
hf^  heard,  that  her  majesty  would  not 
^ive  up  this  point  becatise  she  considered 
It  to  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
her  innocence.  But  it  was  not  always  so 
considered  by  her  attorney  general  for  he 
had  taken  charge  of  a  proposition  which 
did  not  go  to  restore  the  Queen's  name  to 
the  Liturgy.  This  to  be  sure  he  had  not 
presented  to  her  majesty ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  charg- 
ed himself  with  i{  at  all,  if  he  had  not 
thought  that  it  ought  to  satisfy  his  royal 
client. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  he  was  very  glad 
that  it  had  been  at  last  admitted  by  gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  exclusion  of  her 
majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy  was  a 
punishment  He  had  always  considered 
It  so^  and  he  thought  it  unworthy  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite  to  contend,  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions^  that  it  was 


not  punishment.  He  had  heard  with 
great  surprise  the  members  for  Montgo- 
meryshire  and  Yorkshire,  contend  tnac 
the  restoration  of  the  Queen*s  name  to 
the  Liturgy  was  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour.  He  would  not  attempt,  after 
the  luminous  argument  on  a  former 
night  of  the  learned  member  for  Oxford, 
to  argue  the  question  on  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  parliament ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  no  man  who  had 
honestly  applied  himself  to  this  question, 
with  the  assistance  of  those  arguments, 
could  have  a  doubt  that  the  rejection 
of  her  majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy 
was  an  arbitary  and  illegal  assumption, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
act  of  parliament.  No  man,  in  his  opi- 
nion, could  read  that  statute  without 
being  convinced  that  It  was  never  meant 
that  there  should  be  any  discretion  to 
alter  or  change  beyond  that  alteration 
which  might  become  necessary  by  death 
or  other  inevitable  accident,  out  the 
truth  was,  there  was  no  law  to  reach  the 
Queen ;  and  therefore  new  laws  were  to 
be  made  and  old  ones  broken.  She  was 
to  be  punished  and  then  heard,  <*  casiigat- 
que  awUtque*  She  was  to  be  punished 
with  more  than  Rhadamanthean  injus- 
tice ;  for,  after  being  punished  and  heard, 
and  tried  and  acquitted — the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown — that  prerogative  contend- 
ed for  by  ministers,  but  denied  by  the 
people— 4iot  the  prerogative  of  mercy^ 
which  wfw  admitted,  but  the  prerogative 
of  vengeance,  which  was  denied-^waa 
set  up  to  supply  what  was  deficient  in 
the  rigour  of  the  law.  It  had  been  said, 
that  as  the  Queen's  name  had  been  al- 
ready excluded  from  the  Liturgy,  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  put  it  in  again.  What 
was  this  argument,  but  an  admission  that 
accusation,  coming  from  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  came,  was  to  be  taxen  as  proof 
of  guilt?  He  was  not  surprised  at  this 
from  gentlemen  who  had  approved  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the 
Liturgy  before  her  trial.  This  act  served 
to  mark .  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings 
against  her— those  proceedings,  anoma- 
lous in  the  annals  of  our  history,  of  the 
worst  times  of  our  history ;  it  served  also 
to  mark  the  credit  which  was  due  to  any 
sentiments  in  favour  of  justice  professed 
by  his  majesty's  ministers.  No  one  could 
have  forgotten  how,. after  the  Manchester 
massacre,  they  deprecated  any  expressioi\ 
of  opinion  which  might  prejudice  that 
question ;  yet  they  hSi  not  been  unwiU- 
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mg  to  brand  the  Queen  as  guilty  before 
her  trial — her  anomalout  trial,  when  her 
judges  were  her  accusers,  and  her  accus- 
ers the  paid  servants  of  her  husband  the 
complainant,  and  the  supposed  injured 
partv.  But  above  all  she  had  a  greater 
misfortune  than  having  her  judges  for  her 
accusers :  they  were  her  former  friends ; 
and  it  was  the  commonest  observation, 
that  none  so  persecuted  their  former  re- 
ligion as  those  who  had  abandoned  it. 
**  Renegadoes  never  change  by  halves." 
All  her  former  friends,  to  whom  she 
should  have  looked  for  support,  had  de- 
serted her  in  her  utmost  need,  and,  with 
one  exception  (and  he  doubted  even  the 
truth  of  that  exception),  had  ransed 
themselves  against  her*  It  was  true  tnat 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool  was 
not  there  that  night  to  urge  the  course 
of  government  against  the  Queen  ;  it  was 
true  that  he  had  called  her  **  the  life,  the 
^ace  and  ornament  of  society  ;*'  but  was 
it  not  also  true,  that  he  had  coincided  in 
the  early  measures  against  her :  at  all 
events,  he  had  thought  her  unworthy  of 
his  support,  and  left  her  to  be  defended 
as  she  might.  But  she  had  found  in  the 
pedple  of  England — in  public  spirit — in 
that  inherent  feeling  of  justice  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  breasts  of  an 
enlightened  and  free  people — that  pity 
and  support  which  had  been  denied  to  her 
by  the  members  of  her  husband's  family. 
He  could  see  the  reason  why  no  convic- 
tion was  to  be  infused  into  the  minds  of 
his  majesty's  ministers ;  **  vestigia  nulla  re- 
irorsunC*  was  their  motto.  They  could 
not  afford  to  be  sincere— to  confess  that 
tlieir  Milan  commission  had  been  de- 
eeived,  or  that  it  had  deceived  them.  All 
that  they  had  done  was  to  be  defended 
and  supported ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  day  when  justice,  though  de- 
layed, would  at  length  be  done.  A  few 
nights  ago  the  right  hon.  gentleman  below 
him,  in  a  speech  as  remarkable  for  its 
manly  sincerity  as  for  its  convincing  and 
overwhelming  argument,  had  declared 
his  conviction,  that  if  he  had  gone  out 
of  the  House  with  only  ten  other  mem- 
bers, still  that  the  Queen's  name  would 
be  replaced  in  the  Liturgy.  He  had  been 
at  firtft  startled  at  the  position,  but  on  a 
consideration  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, he  was  sure  that  he  had  been  rt^ht 
He  would  not  then  go  into  the  Milan 
commission :  the  members  of  it  might  be 
*'  all  honourable  men.''  He  would  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  like  Ung  John  or  king 
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Richard,  they  had  whispered  their  vrishes 
to  their  agents;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
there  had  been  perjury  among-  witness- 
es, and  it  would  not  have  existed  without 
the  hope  of  reward.  How  that  hope  had 
been  nurtured,  God  knew!  The  late 
measures  against  the  Queen  were  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  parliamentary  reform. 
Would  any  one  pretend  that  a  minister 
would  have  dared  to  contemplate  bringing 
a  bill  of  the  nature  of  that  against  the 
Queen,  to  a  House  of  Commons  really 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  people? 
He  had  not  gone  into  the  law  of  the 
question:  he  considered  that  point  had 
been  set  at  rest ;  but  he  had  stated  his 
opinion  of  the  treatment  of  the  Queen. 
He  thought  she  had  suffered  the  greatest 
injustice,  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  WUmat  expressed  his  conviction^ 
that  the  motion  was  introduced  by  the 
hon.  mover  in  the  true  spirit  of  peace  and 
conciliation.  He  did  not  give  less  credit 
to  the  motives  which  induced  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber  to  support  it ;  but 
he  could  not  conceal  his  regret,  that  the 
hon.  member  in  his  support  had  recog- 
nised a  principle,  which  he  thought  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous,  and  capable  of 
bemg  perverted  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses. ^Tbe  hon.  member  admitted,  that 
her  majesty  had  no  claim  upon  any  spe- 
cial act  of  grace  or  favour  of  which  the 
insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy 
clearly  partook ;  for  if  she  was  entitled 
to  that  msertion  by  law,  the  question  was 
set  at  rest,  all  discretion  was  at  end,  and 
the  question  of  grace  and  favour  would  be 
whoUy  irrelevant.  But  the  hou.  member 
was  desirous  that  her  name  should  be  re- 
stored for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
what  he  thought  was  the  general  wish  of 
the  people. — This  was  the  principle 
against  which  he  protested ;  even  admit- 
ting that  it  was  the  general  sense,  it  must 
be  considered  as  yet  (into  whatever  final 
judgment  it  might  resolve]  an  effer- 
vescence of  public  opinion*  He  was 
most  unwilllne  to  differ  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  his  country  were  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  he  must  beg  leave  to  op- 
pose to  such  doctrine  the  opinion  of  a 
man,  who  was  equally  the  ornament  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  he  meant  Mr. 
Burke ;  not  in  his  later  life  when  he  might 
be  stigmatised  as  the  timid  alarmist  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  during  the 
period    of  the    American    War.     Mr. 
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Burke  then  told  hit  constituents,  the 
electors  of  Briatoly  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  consider  what  their  opinions 
night  be  at  the  momenti  but  what  his 
own  and  their  opinions  must  be  five 
years  hence.  He  says»  **  I  was  not  to 
look  at  the  flash  of  the  day,— I  knew 
that  you  chose  me  in  my  place  along 
with  others  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  state  and 
not  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  exalted  for  ray  levity  and  versa- 
tility, and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the 
shifiings  of  every  fashionable  gale." — 
On  the  present  occasion  he  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  a  strong  feeling  was  abroad ; 
but  that  feeling  was  encouraged  by 
systematised  misrepresentation,  and  by 
wrong  opinions  industriously  circulated 
which  would  be  corrected  by  better  inform* 
ation;  more,  mature  reflection.  He  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  constituents 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  vote  which 
he  intended  to  give ;  but  even  if  they 
should  be,  he  could  not  flinch  from  the 
conscientious  disc  barge  of  his  duty. — The 
House  was  now  called  upon  to  decide  a 
compound  question,  embracing  in  fact 
one  of  legality  and  the  other  of  ex« 
pediencT,  and  although  the  ques- 
tion of  legality  had  already  been 
so  amply  dicussed,  he  could  not  but  recall 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  plain 
and  as  it  appeared  to  him,  unequivocal 
meaning  of  tne  statute,  as  derived  from 
the  common  import  of  the  words  em- 
ployed— **  iVovided  always  &c.  &c.  that 
in  all  those  prayers  &c.  &c  the  names  be 
altered  and  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fitted  to  the  present  occasion  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  lawful  authority." 
— Supposing  that  a  Queen  or  a  prince  of 
the  blood  were  actually  arrayed  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Crown,  was  it  meant 
that  the  wording  of  this  statute  should 
over-ride  common  sense  and  that  the  king 
was  compelled  to  enforce  the  prayers  of 
the  country  for  her  or  for  those  whose 
object  it  was  to  overturn  the  state  ?  He 
believed  that  if  his  majesty  was  to  say 
that  he  thought  his  government,  or  rather 
his  ministers  should  be  altered  and 
changed  and  fitted  to  the  present  occa* 
sion,  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  from  such 
language  would  not  limit  their  contem- 
plation ta  a  mere  novel  arrangement  of 
situations  among  the  same  men,  as  they 
were  disposed  to  do  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  statute  in  question :  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  with  respect  to  precedent,  what- 
ever may  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
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unfortunate  wife  of  George  ist,  no  per- 
son acquainted  with  history  will  deny, 
that  if  that  princess  had  survived  uotilafter 
the  accession  of  her  son  who  was  so  warmly 
attached  to  her,  there  would  have  been 
the  highest  probability  that  he  would 
have  inserted  her  name  in  the  Liturgy  as 
Queen  dowager. — Her  story  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity;  but  there  is  one 
anecdote  recorded  of  her,  which  does  not 
lessen  the  interest  we  arc  disposed  to  feel 
for  her  fate  on  account  of  her  misfortune, 
or  our  hopes  that  she  might  have  been 
innocent. — When  George  the  1st  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  England,  it  is  said  that 
he  proposed  to  her  terms  of  reconciliation 
which  ^he  indignantly  rejected.  She  an- 
swered, **  If  I  am  guilty  of  the  accusations 
which  you  have  brought  against  me,  I  am 
unworthy  of  your  bed ;  if  they  are  false  you 
are  unworthy  of  mine.  I  reject  all  offer 
of  compromise  or  reconciliation." — ^Wiih 
respect  to  expediency,  he  thought  tha( 
the  real  grounds  of  the  question  were^ 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  confer  upon 
her  majesty  a  gratuitous  act  of  grace  and 
favor,  which  must  sanction  her  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  female 
society  in  this  country,  if  she  were  en- 
titled to  this  insertion  of  her  name  by  law 
then  no  discretion  would  be  exercisecf,  and 
no  special  act  of  grace  or  favor  would  be 
involved. — When  he  heard  it  constantly 
imputed  to  his  majesty's  government, 
that  they  had  offered  a  bribe  to  her  ma- 
jesty, he  begged  leave  to  ask  the  House* 
what  in  in  their  opinion  the  gentlemen 
opposite  would  have  said,  if  the  addition- 
al bribe,  as  it  would  have  been  called, 
of  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy had  been  offered  her  ?  Had  her 
majesty,  he  would  ask,  received  no  cau* 
tion  respecting  her  conduct  i  had  not  his 
late  majesty  enforced  upon  her  the  strictest 
injunctions  in  that  respect  ?  had  she  not 
protested  against  the  covert  proceedings 
of  1806,  and  expressed  her  preference 
of  a  fair  and  open  trial  ?  and  above  all, 
had  she  not  herself  acknowledged  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  position,  and  shrunk 
with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  her  sepa* 
ration  from  her  husband  furnishing  any 
apology  for  her  conduct  if  impeachable  i--^ 
He  would  quote  the  words  of  ber  own 
letter  to  show  that  her  partisans  could  not 
fairly  plead  that  ahe  bad  been  taken  by 
surprise.  In  her  memorable  letter  to  the 
late  king;  ahe  thus  expipesses  herself* 
"  I  am  ready  to  acknowleage,  sir,  from  the 
consequences  which  might  arise  to  (he 
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0uUie  fn>m  laeh  tntMoiidact,  as  has  been 
fidsel'y  wiputed  to  me  that  my  honor  and 
▼irtue  are  of  more  importance  to  the  state 
than  those  of  other  womeii»  and  that  my 
eoDduct  may  be  fully  subjected  when 
neceasary  to  a  severe  scratiny  ;*'  and  then 
flihe  adds,  that  if  there  were  fair  existing 

Eoundsof  suspicion  she  should  be  the 
>t  person  who  woald  be  disposed  to 
dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  which 
would  lead  to  make  her  conduct  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gravest  and  most  anxious  en-* 
qutry>-^He  would  not  trespass  longer 
upon  the  House,  where  it  was  natural 
thsAen  impatience  upon  this  exhausted 
subject  must  exist.  He  trusted  that  gen- 
tlemen would  do  4heir  duty  and  rather 
represent  the  sound  end  permanentj  than 
the  accidental  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England ;  and  whatever  plans  of  reform 
might  be  entertained  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  he  for  one  hoped  that  that 
House  would  never  be  assembled  iot  the 
mere  purpose  of  registering  die  edicts  of 
the  populace. 

Mr.  Mttnyat  was  of  opinion,  that  even 
If  ministers  had  been  in  possession  of 
irresistible  proof  of  her  majesty's  guilt, 
die  excluifion  of  her  name  wom  the  Li- 
turgy was  not  the  proper  way  of  mark» 
ing  their  sense  of  her  misconduct,  or 
innicting  the  requisite  punishment.  He 
could  discover  no  precept  of  Scripture, 
•nd  no  dictate  of  reason,  which  forbad  us 
to  pray  for  those  who  bad  wandered  from 
the  path  of  duty.  TJie  mode  in  which 
tier  majesty^  had  been  prejudged  and  pu- 
tushed  by  the  exclusion  other  name  from 
tlie  Liturgy,  assumed  the  character  of  a 
reli^os  persecution,  and  a  religious  per- 
secution was  of  all  others  the  most  unjos- 
ti€aMe  and  the  most  odious.    Hence  the 

Smeral  dissatisfaction  of  the  country  with 
e  treatinent  which  the  Queen  had  ex- 
perienced. He  verily  believed  that  to 
the  omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  odium  attached  to  it, 
was  to  be  ascribed  the  greater  portion  of 
her  nopdlarity.  The  people  often  rea- 
aoned  wrongly,  but  they  always  felt 
right;  and  when  they  saw  her  majesty 
punished  without  trial,  they  could  not 
fefiise  her  their  sympathy  and  support, 
fior  #ould  she  cease  to  oe  an  object  of 
popular  regard  until  she  ceased  to  be  per- 
secuted. If  he  were  a  partisan  of  her 
majettv  and  wished  her  to  retain  the 
iiold  wmch  she  possessed  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  be  would  advise  ministers 
4o  refute  <he  mserlion  of^er  jiame  to  the 
VOL.  IV. 


Liturgy  and  t&  continue  their  present 
system ;  but  anxious  to  see  the  public 
tranquillity  restored,  and  the  chief  cause 
of  her  majesty's  popularity  removed,  he 
would  support  the  motion  before  the 
House.^  It  had  been  erroneously  stated 
that  this  was  a  party  question,  and  that 
its  object  was,  to  drive  ministers  front 
their  places.  He  neither  suppoKed  It 
with  mat  intention,  nor  did  he  think  that 
its  adoption  would  have  that  effect.  They 
had  stood  on  former  occasions  when  out* 
voted  on  questions  of  great  importance; 
they  had  lost  the  property  tax  to  whicis 
they  were  pledged,  and  they  still  retained 
their  offices;  nor  did  he  see  why  thaC 
might  not  be  the  case  now.  The  succesa 
of  the  present  motion  wottld  restore  the 
Queen  to  her  place  without  driving  mi- 
nisters from  dieirs.  For  himself,  he  could 
not  feel  himself  justified  in  allowing  the 
apprebensSoB  of  any  remote  contingency 
to  withdraw  him  from  tlie  performance  df 
his  doty.  He  was  sent  there  to  consult 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  he  fdt  that 
he  should  best  discharge  that  duty  by 
votingfor  the  present  motion. 

Lord  Milion  argued  n^ainst  the  use 
which  bad  been  made  of  Air.  Burke's  ob^ 
servations  on  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  his  Bristol  constituents 
respecting  the  Irish  commercial  proposi- 
tions and  the  Catholic  question,  which 
measures  were,  about  the  time  of  his 
making  the  observations,  quoted  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle,  coming 
under  discussion  in  that  House.  If  the 
hon.  member  wished  to  know  Mr.  Burke's 
real  opinions  on  a  question  similar  to 
that  before  the  House,  let  him  read  his 
•*  Thouglits  on  the  present  Discontents,*' 
and  he  would  there  nnd  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Burke  entertainM  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  differences  between  what 
he  termed  •<  an  addressing  House  of 
Commons  and  a  petitioning  people.^  He 
thought  the  House  would  act  wisely  to 
add  their  petition  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  to 
those  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.- 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  said,  that  if  thie 
House  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  think 
that  the  petitions  on  the  subject  before 
them  were  general,  that  they  came  from 
those  classes  of  the  community  whose 
opinions  deserved  the  greatest  tespect, 
and  were  founded  on  their  cool  and  deli* 
berate  judgment,  they  ought  certwnly  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  noble 
member  for  Yorkshire,  and  add.  their  pe- 
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tttiont  to  diMe  of  the  people :  but  when 
he  considered  that  they  expressed  only 
the  opinions  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  not  likely  to  come  to  very 
soond  or  dispassionate  conclusionSy  he 
did  not  think  that  he  should  dtschargpe 
his  duty  by  acting  upon  such  conclusions. 
His  opinion  waS|  that  these  petitions 
arose  kor^  the  remains  of  that  unsettled 
and  feverish  state  of  mind  which  had  ex- 
isted during  the  last  year»  and  for  which 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  deny  that . 
great  cause  did  exists  and  that  they  did.*^ 
not  arise  from  generous  feelings ;  but  he 
eould  not  allow  such  petitions  to  decide 
his  judgment  either  as  to  the  actual  opi- 
nion ofthe  enlightened  part  of  the  peoploi 
or  as  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
which  he  thought  the  most  important 
that  had  been  brought  forward  durmg  the 
present  session.    He  thought  it  involved 

Srinciples  which  concerned  not  only  the 
ignity  of  the  Crown,  but  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  that  the 
House  was  that  night  called  upon  to  take 
the  lead,  and  set  an  example  which, 
whatiever  it  might  be,  would,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, be  followed  by  the  country.  The 
resolution  proposed  did  not  appear  simply 
to  iidopt  the  determination  of  a  single 
point,  but  it  appeared  to  include,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared  to 
interpose  their  mediation,  their  authority, 
or  their  influence,  to  compel  or  to  advise 
the  Crown  to  insert  a  name  which  the 
Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative, 
had  thought  fit  to  omit.  This  was  called 
for  when  during  the  last  year  nothing  had 
been  done  on  the  part  of  Iier  majesty  to 
challenge  at  their  hands  or  from  the 
Crown  that  homage  usually  paid  to  royal 
station*  After  all  the  disgraceful  circum^ 
stances-which  had  transpired  in  the  course 
of  those  proceedings,  were  the  advocates 
of  the  motion  prepared  to  declare,  that 
no  blame  could  attach  to  her  majesty 
whidh  could  reasonably  prevent  her  from 
asking,  and  the  House  from  granting  a 
proof  of  the  most  perfect  homage  which 
could  be  paid  to  a  Queen  of  the  most  un- 
impeached  morality  and  virtue  i  There 
was  a  degree  of  respect  supposed  to  be 
due  to  her  royal  sUtion;  but  then  it 
could  only  be  exacted  or  yielded  with 
propriehr,  when  the  demand  came  from  a 
party  oi  strict  morals  and  unstained  ch^ 
vacter.  He  allowed  that  there  was  in 
this  case,  a  kind  of  psevious  question, 
which,  were  it  to  be  mooted  on  its  own 
grounds,  without  reference  to  what  had 


passed  since  th^  erasure  of  her  najeaty^a 
name  from  the  Liturgy,  might  lead  htm 
to  a  difierent  conclusion  from  that  which 
he  had  formed  upon  the  motion.  On  the 
legality  of  the  omission,  he  was  not  pre^ 
pared  to  enter,  and  it  would  be  presump* 
tuous  in  him  to  argue  in  support  of  hia 
views  of  the  case  luler  the  able  speech  of 
the  learned  member  for  Oxford,  whose 
reasoning,  although  he  did  not  undervalue 
it,  left  him  still  unconvinced.  Indeed,  he 
could  scarcely  believe  that  those  who  had 
argued  for  the  illegality  of  the  omission 
placed  great  reliance  on  their  own  argu- 
ments, because  on  no  former  occasion,  and 
not  even  that  night,  did  they  place  that 
questioi^  fairly  in  issue.  How  bappened 
It,  that  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  which  that  learned 

gentleman  alleeed  to  be  illegal,  should 
ave  been  so  Jong  overlooks  by  those 
who  were  peculiarly  bound  to  maintain 
her  majesty's  legal  rights?  From  the 
outset,  mdeed,  of  that  omission,  the  legal 
question  had  never  been  fairly  graphed 
with  not  even  in  the  course  ofthe  present 
debate.  I^  it  was  illegal,  it  was  moreover 
so  unjust  and  arbitrary,  that  he  should 
have  expected  to  see  it  embodied  in  the 
present  or  some  specific  motion.  He 
now  came  to  the  question  of  expediency, 
and  here  he  must  express  his  deep  feeline 
of  pain  at  being  under  the  necessity  dT 
difiering  from  his  hon.  friend  near  nioi 
(Mr.  Wilberforce),  for  whose  opinion  he 
always  entertainea  the  highest  respect,  as 
being  that  of  a  person  who  never  gave 
himself  up  to  party,  who  had  acted  always 
from  conscientious  and  upright  motives, 
and  who  determined  every  question  by  the 
rules  of  religion  and  moral  duty.  He 
should,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  bis 
hon.  friend,  be  very  loath  to  admit  expe- 
diency to  decide  upon  a  measure  which 
could  not  in  his  opinion  be  recooomended 
without  great  impropriety.  That  mea- 
sure was  no  other  than  to  procure  the 
consent  of  the  CrOwn  to  confer  honours 
upon  her  majesty,  whatever  criminality 
was  proved  against  her;  however  that 
criminality  waa  established  according  to 
the  forms  of  substantial  justice;  and  how- 
ever notorious  it  was  that  the  majority  of 
her  judges— those  judges  who  on  both 
sides  gave  the  evidence  so  patient  Hi  hear- 
ing, and  who,  he  believed,  showed 
throughout  an  honest  impartiality — de^- 
eided  against  her,  not  hesjtatiog  to  de- 
clare th^ir  conviction  that  she  was  guiltv 
of  tlie  charges  of  which  she  was  accused* 
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He  could  not  lay  these  things  out  of 
view  when  a  motion  like  the  present  was 
brought  forward,  and  when  the  Crown 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  place  her  ma- 
jesty at  the  head  of  female  societv  in 
England.  It  had  been  said,  by  his  hon. 
friend,  that  the  .people  could  not  see  why, 
if  it  was  wrong  a  year  ago  to  omit  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy  it  was  not  right  now 
to  rectify  the  error.  But  could  they 
forget  all  that  had  passed  in  the  interval  I 
Though  ministers  might  at  first  have 
acted  inexpediently  in  erasing  her  name 
they  were  justified  by  what  Im  occurred 
in  not  re-inserting  it.  The  original  omis- 
sion was  a  pre»judgment,  and  sufficient 
cause  appeared  for  the  continued  ex- 
clusion.—  The  honourable  baronet  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  his  vote  on  lord 
Archibald  Hamilton's  motion,  on  the 
ground  that,  though  in  words  it  merely 
aeclared  the  exclusion  of  her  majesty^ 
name  from  the  Liturgy  unadvised '  and 
inexpedient,  the  avowed  object  of  its 
author,  and  its  real  efiect  if  carried,  was  a 
change  of  ministry.  He  did  not  vote 
against  it,  but  was  silent,  and  voted  for 
the  adjournment,  which  did  not  compro- 
mise his  opinion.  He  would  oppose  the 
present  motion  because  he  did  not  think 
that,  if  carried,  it  would  restore  tranquil- 
lity to  the  country,  which  was  its  object, 
while  its  consequences  might  be  danger- 
ous. If  the  House  yielded  to  the  present 
claim,  how  could  it  resist  future  ones? 
What  was  there  so  sacred  in  our  palaces 
that  should  exclude  her  majesty  from 
one,  if  her  name  was  placed  in  the  Li- 
turgy I  There  was  nothing  in  the  past 
conduct  of  her  majesty  which  could  lead 
them  to  believe  that  her  majesty  would 
lie  satisfied  with  less  than  her  fiUi  claims, 
or  that  she  would  concede  any  thing  for 
an  amicable  adjustment.  Did  she  show 
any  such  disposition  when  the  House 
voted  the  address,  and  when,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Hertfordshire  had  said,  she 
might  hi^ve  retired  with  at  least  as  much 
credit  as  she  has  since  acquired  I  Instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  restoration  of 
her  name  to  the  Liturgy,  she  misbt  make 
that  favour  a  ground,  for  future  demands. 
There  was  another  topic  which  he  wished 
to  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Hfl^uise;  and  that  was,  that  if  they  con- 
ceded to  her  majesty  honour  in  the  Li- 
Ijttrgy  and  honour  in  a  palace,  they  could 
not,  in  case  of  a  coronation,  refuse  to 
concede  her  honour  in  that  august  cere- 
BU)oy ;  or^  if  they  did  refuse  to  concede 


her  it,  they  would  still  further  increase' 
the  inflabmation  which  was  liow  stated  to 
be  so  very  prevdent  in   the  country. 
Supposing,   however,   that  these   points 
were  conceded  to  her,  he  would  ask  how 
they  could  then  refuse  to  grant  to  her  aH' 
the  honours  of  a  court  ?    Could  they  col- 
lectively as  a  body  refuse  to  grant  to  her 
the  funds  necessary  to  support. a  court, 
or  could  they,  separately  as  individualsy' 
with  any  consistency  of  conduct  fail  to- 
attend  personally  at  it,  and  pay  to  her 
that  homage  which  was  usually  given  to* 
the  consort  of  the  sovereign?     It  was' 
said  on  the  other  side,  that  even  if  the 
House  of  Gonunons  were  to  interfere  on 
these  points,  the  public  would  still  forra^ 
an  opmion  for  itself  on  all  other  points 
connected  with  her  majesty.    Allowing 
that  to  be  the  case,  still  the  House  woula; 
be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  for 
if  public  opinion  should  turn  against  her' 
majesty,  it  would  have  done  every  thing* 
within  its  power  to  obtain  for  her  the' 
esteem  and  approbation  of  the  country. 
For  these  reasons  he  certainly  could  not 
give  his  support  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman ;  and  in  giving  it  his  opposi- 
tion,  he  knew  that  those  who  thought 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  notice  what 
was  unfortunately  too  notorious,   or  to 
refer  to  what  had  recently  taken  place  in 
another  quarter,  would  hot  comcide  with 
him   in    opinion.      He   had,    however, 
formed  his  opinion  after  a  calm  and  deli- 
berate investigation  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  could  not  help  recollecting, 
that  if  the  House  owed  something  to  her 
majesty,  tiiey  owed  something  also  to  the 
female  virtue  of  the  country*-they  owed 
something  also   to  themselves,  and  that 
was,  not  to  sanction  by  their  votes  the 
payment  of  that  pers^al  honour  and  ho- 
mage to  her  majesty  which  he  wished  to 
God  that  he  could  say  that  she  had  de- 
served by  her  conduct. 

Sir  John  Newport  eaid,  he  did  not- 
know  how  those  who  censured  4he  erasure 
of  her  majesty's  name  from  the  Litusg^ 
in  the  first  instance  as  unwise  and  inexpe&- 
cnt  could  vote  against  the  present  motion 
for  reinserting  it»  They  said,  it  was  true» 
that  circumstances  had  changed  since  the 
time  of  the  first  erasure;  but  if  they  had 
changed,  he  maintained  that  they  had 
changed  in  favour  of  her  majesty;  for 
upon  every  principle  of  British  justice, 
the  abandonment  of  the  bill  introduced 
into  the  other  House  of  parliament 
against  heo  was  equivalent  to  an  acquit- 
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t«L  Htf  could  not  tee  any  incoiltitlencjr 
Ui  the  cooduct  of  flie  hon.  menbtr  for 
Brftoiberv  who  voted  to  restore  ber  mejes^ 
tv*s  name  to  the  Liturgy,  oa  the  ground 
that  it  would  restore  the  peace  and  tran* 
quilUty  of  the  country,  and  not  upon  the 

f  round  of  the  Queen's  guilt  or  innocence, 
[e  coodeoKied,  in  common  with  the 
lybole  oountrr,  the  eotaogiement  of  po- 
Iftkal  preiudiceo  with  the  formi  of  the 
ailabilsnea  religion*  and  recommended 
the  House  to  adopt  the  motion  as  a  mean 
of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  iho  countrjr, 
which  would  never  be  esublished  until 
the  point  in  dispute  should  be  conceded. 
•  Mr,  Davenport  thought  the  original 
onissido  of  her  majesty^s  name  in  the 
liturgy  a  most  ilUadvised  measure ;  but, 
from  wbai  had  appeared  in  evidence  else- 
where, and  fVom  her  conduct,  partloulariy 
in  her  letter  to  the  Kinsr,  and  her  an^ 
awers  to  addresses  since  m  returned  to 
this  country,  he  could  not  consistently 
vole  for  the  motion. 

Mr,  Lamb  said,  that  considering  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  the  political 
conseqiienoet  likely  to  follow  froos  the 
decision  of  the  House,  he  thought  it  ne* 
cessary  to  offer  a  few  words.    With,  re- 

Kct  to  the  legal  question,  he  must  say, 
t  be  was  not  conviaced  that  the  clause 
ia  the  act  of  parliament  referred  to,  did 
act  sire  the  power  to  the  Crown  to  judge 
of  toe  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  Li* 


iurgy.  The  learned  gentleman  in  his 
argument  upon  that  point,  had  recounted 
all  the  various  privileges  which  belonged 
to  a  Queen  Consort ;  but  he  thought 
the  learned  gentleman  would  agree  with 
hsm,  that  they  were  given  to  the  Queen 
ia  aid  and  assistance,  not  in  oppositton 
and  contradiction  to  the  Crown^  That 
was  the  general  rule  of  law  on  whiob  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Queen  Consort  were 
to  be  construed.  The  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Uniformitv,  on  which  the  learned  gen- 
tieman  had  phced  so  much  reliance,  was 
put  in  ex  MiumianU  and  ibr  explanation 
of  a  former  clause ;  and  even  if  it  were 
not  ao^  stiH  every  act  of  parliaaseat  waa 
to  be  construed  consistently  with  reason 
and  itself  3  therefore,  if  there  had  been 
no  proviso  like  the  one  now  relied  upon 
in  the  act,  there  must  have  been  a  pow* 
er  vested  soasewhere  to  BDOke  such  alter- 
ations as  were  rendered  neeossary  by  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  hand  of  God. 
A  clause,  therefore,  which  was  loosely 
worded,  which  settled  no  remedy^  and 
oonsequently  gave  no  ngbt,  was  kisuffi- 


clem  to  control  a  lawfid  authority  iriiich 
was  recognised  in  another  part  of  the 
same  act;  and  if  such  were  the  oaaw 
generally,   it   was   peculiarly   inefideat 
to  control  it  in  the  prsseot  case  of  Ihw 
Queen,  after  all  the  droumstanoes  of  a 
legal   conviction— after  stt  the  cirouoH 
stances  short  of  acturi  degvadatioi^  wbidi 
had  transpired  against  her.     Upon  the 
principle,  therefore,  of  law,  he  did  neO 
think  thai  her  mi^esty  bad  any  right  tm 
have  her  name  inserted  in  tho  Liturgy* 
though  he  could  not  help  at  the  sam9 
time  obsenriog,  that  it  wowd  not  be  wise 
for  that  House  to  decide  upon  the  con«* 
stroction  of  a  dubious  legal  aathority* 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  staled  that 
her  majesty,  as  her  innooenee  appeared 
to  many  to  he(re  been  satisfactorMy  es^ 
tablished,  might  with  safety  and  propriety 
have  conceded  the  point  of  the  Liturgy. 
He  was  then  blamed  for  having  arguoi 
that  her  majesty  was  right,  and  therefore 
ought  to  concede ;  and  the  argument  waa 
even  treated   as  highly   ridiculous  and 
absurd.    Mow,  he  saw  nothing  absurd  io 
it;  on  the  contrary,  it  still  appeared  to- 
him  that  the  concession  of  the  Litai^gy 
would  have  been  the  most  prudent  and 
patriotic  measure  that  her  majeiAy  cocM 
have  adopted.    Her  majesty  was  repre- 
sented as  a  person  of  most  exalted  cha* 
racter;    she  had  been  described  by  one 
of  her  legal  advisers  as  of  a  sagacity  h^ 
ferior  to  none  that  he  had  ever  known, 
and  of  a  propriety  of  mind,  notwithsland* 
ing  all  tnat  had  been  imputed  to  her  dis- 
credit, rarely  excelled.    In  his  opinion^ 
that  sagacity  of  mind  for  which  she  waa 
distinguished   ought   to   have   rendered 
her  anxious  to  sllay  the  preeent  anime* 
sities  existing  ia  the  country  s  and  thai 
propriety  of  mind  for  which  she  was  a» 
much  eulogised,  should  have  taught  her 
that  the  best  mediod  of  doing  so  waa  Ae 
giving  up  the  long-contested  point  of  the 
Liturgy.    The  boo.  member  aftor  stat« 
ing,  that  it  appeared  to   hi«i  that  the 
Crown,    the   Queen,    and    the    Houos^ 
ought  eaeh  to  concede  somethhig  to  the 
other,  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  original 
motion,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people ;  which,  al- 
though it  ought  not  to  be  servilely  ae- 
quiesced  hi  on  all  occaeiene,  sull  should 
riways  meet   vrith  some  attentiee  flroaa 
a  wise  and  prudent  government. 

Mr.  Brighi  supported  the  motion,  and 
contended  tbirt  in  point  of  law,  as  well  at 


nS}  MafeU/s  liame  io  the  Liturgy. 

oo  ^«  gnrond  of  «zpedfi<ney,  lier  Majes*  Uoyd,  sir  £. 
Mr's  name  ought  to  be  kiierted  m  tbe  Llo^d^J.  M. 
Lttorgjr. 

Sir  •/•  MafjarUMkg  o|»posed  tbe  mo* 
tioiiv  adiidtt  loud  erie^of  **  Quettion." 

Mr«-AlderMv  Bridge9Cov\A  not  819^ 
Bort  tbe  motion,  after  the  expoture  that 
had  been  nade  of  her  majeaty's  condnct. 
Tbe  Frajer  Book  wa»  held,  and  jestJy, 
Only  inferior  to  the  Bible,  and  he  couki 
ttot  conaent  to  its  dngrace  by  the  intro-* 
duction  oi  her  name  into  it. 

The  Hovae  divided :  -» Ayes,  178  ; 
Noes,  298.  Majority  against  the  metbn, 
120. 
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Lift  qfthe  Minorky. 

Abercnmibyy  bon.  J.     Duncannon,  Ttse. 
Allen,  J.  U. 


Althorpi  vise 
Anson,  sir  6. 
Ashurstf  W. 
Astcll,  W. 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Baiflie,  J. 
Barham,  J.  F.  jun. 
BMring,A. 
Bering^  H. 
Barntrd,  viae. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Bcchcr,  W.  W. 
Benett,  J. 
Bennety  hon.  H.  G. 
Bentinck,  loitl  W. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bernely  R. 
Birchy  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Bougbey,  sirJ.  F. 
Bougbton,  W.  £.  B. 
Bright,  H, 
Brougham,  H« 
Browne^  D. 
Bury,  vise. 
Byng,  0. 
Cakraft,  J.  H. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calvert»  C. 
Campbell,  bon.  l^ 
Carew,E.S. 
Carter,  J. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  U. 
Caven^h^C. 
Cbaloner,  R. 
Clifford^  A.  W. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Concannoo,  L. 
Crespigny,  sir  Wj 
JDavics,  T.  H. 
Dcnison,  W.  J. 
Benman,  T. 
D«veton,G. 


Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebringtoo,  viK« 
Ellice,  £. 
Ellis,  bon.  G.  A. 
Eirison,  C. 
Evans,  tf . 
Farrand,IL 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Filignald,  rl.  bos.  M. 
Fitsroy,  lord  C. 
Foikestooe,  vise. 
Fox,  C.  L. 
Frankland,  R. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Glenorchy,  vise. 
Gordon,  R» 
Graham,  S. 
Grant,  G.  M. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
GrenfeU,  P. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Haldimand.  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hamilton,  sir  H.  D. 
Harbord,  bon.  E. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heatbcole,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hitt,  lord  A. 
Hbbfaouse,J.  C 
Hornby,  £* 
Howard,  bon.  W. 
Hughes,  W.L. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hutchinson,bon.  C.H. 
Hyde,  J* 
James,  W. 
Jetwise,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.F. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Langton,  J.  E. 
Leake,  W. 
Leonard,  T.  B. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
LestcTi  B.  L. 


Lockhart,  J.  J. 
LushingtoB,S. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Maberly,  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  3, 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Mabon,  boo.  S. 
Marjoribaiiks,  S. 
Marryat,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Maxweily  J. 
Milbank,  M. 
Mildroay,  P.  S.  J. 
Milton,  visic. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  A. 
Moon,  P. 
Newman,  W.  R. 


Rike,T.S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robarts,A. 
RobarU,  G. 
Robinson^  sir  G. 
Rowley,  sirW. 
Rumbold,  C. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Russell,  kvd  J. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Smith,  boo.  R. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  A. 
Stanley.  lord 
8tuart,  lord  J. 
Sykes,I>. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 


Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J.    Tavistock,  marq. 


Nugent,  lord 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Onslow,  A. 
Ord,W. 
Osstriston,  lord 
Palmer,  col. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares^^T^ 

Velham,  bon.  C.  A. 
Phillipa,  G.  R. 
Phillips.  G. 
Pierce,  U. 
Power,  R. 
Powlctt,  bon.  W. 
Ptiee,  R. 

Prittie,  hoD.  F.  A. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pym,  F. 
BMnsbottom,  L 
Ramsden*  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  D. 

FAIRED 

Anspn,  boo.  G. 
Balfocu',  J. 
Belsrave,  vise. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Croaptoa,  ft. 
Ghvbam,  R.  G. 
Gurney^  H. 
Mostyn,sirT. 

SHUT   OUT.^ 

Creevey,  T,  Sebright,  sir  J. 

Fergusson^  sir  R.  C.      Sefton,  earl  of 
Latnnton,  J.  G.  Wilson,  sir  R. 


Taylor,  M.  A. 
Ticbfield,  marq^of 
Tiernev,  rt.  bon.  G: 
Townshend,  lord  Qi 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webbe,  £. 
Western  C.  C 
Wetbeielf,G. 
Wharton^  J. 
Wliitbiea4  S.  C. 
Whitbrcad,  W.  H. 
Whitroore^W.W; 
Wifbcrforce,  W, 
Wflkins,.W. 
Williams,  W, 
Wood,  aid. 
Wy  vUl,  Mj 

Smith,  J.' 
Tennyson,  C. 

OFP. 

Noel,  sir  G. 
Pbnsonby,  bon.  F.  C» 
Smith,  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Tayhir,  C. 
White^  L. 
WinniB^OD,  sir  IL 


HOTTSB  OF  COMMONS. 
WeAusdi^  Ftbruaty  14. 

AtT0ftifST9  AMiy  Solicitors.]  Mr. 
Serjeant  OmUm  rose  to  move  tot  a  com-^ 
mittee  to  inquire  Into  the  taws  reepecting 
the  adsBiBsion  of  Attomeya  and  SolibitDra 
in  England.  The  measnre  he  bad  in 
Gontempiatien  was  not  fntended  to  appl^ 
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either  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Aa  tii6  law 
now  stood,  no  iadividual  could  act  aa  an 
attorney  or  solicitory  who  had  not  lerved 
for  the  term  of  five  years ;  and  his  object 
was,  to  strike  off  two  years  from  the  nve» 
provided  the  person  desirous  of  becoming 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  had  taken  a  degree 
at  the  University.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  impartmg  additional  respectabi- 
lity to  the  profession,  while  the  knowledge 
of  the  individual  would  be  coasidarably 
improved.  The  judgment  of  persons  thus 
aituated  would  be  much  more  matured 
than  that  of  others  who  bad  not  received 
an  equally  liberal  education ;  for  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  a  well-cultivated  mind 
would  learn  more  of  the  legal  profession 
in  three  years,  than  a  raw  ana.  unculti- 
vated one  could  imbibe  in  the  course  of 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 

Conduct  of  Sheriffs.]  Mr.  Seau^ 
moni  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  conduct  of  Sheriffii  in  re- 
fusing to  call  county  meetings.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection.of  the  House,  that 
on  Friday  last  a  petition  was  presented  by 
the  noble  lord  who  was  member  for  Ches- 
ter complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
aheriff  or  the  county,  at  a  public  meeting, 
in  two  instances.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  prevented  an 
amendment  from  being  put ;  and,  in  the 
next,  that  he  had  not  proposed  the  ne- 
cative  question  on  the  original  motion. 
In  brining  forward  this  motion  it  was 
not  his  mtention  to  discuss  the  -particular 
conduct  of  this  sheriff,  nor  to  propose 
any  vote  of  censure  on  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  he  had  adopted.  All 
he  meant  to  do  was,  to  state  the  general 
inconvenience  which  arose  from  the  con- 
duct of  sherifis,  under  certain  circum- 
atances,  which  inconvenience  had  been 
experienced  in  Northumberland,  in  Glou- 
cester, jn  Kent,  and  in  some  other  coun- 
ties, and  to  endeavour  to  procure  some 
legislative  measure  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  evil  in  future.  He  would 
briefly  introduce  the  subject  to  the  House. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  that  had 
been  immediately 'complained  of,  it  was 
most  obvious  that  if  a  sheriff  had  the 
power  of  declaring  to  a  public  meeting 
what  should  and  what  should  not  be  re- 
ceived— ^what  he  thought  proper  to  permit 
and  what  he  pleased  to  prevent —  the  in- 
convenience and  injustice  would  be,  that 
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all  diacosaion  would  be  pradnded.  Again, 
if  when  a  public  meeting  was  assembled, 
the  sheriff  refused  to  put  the  negative 
question  on  any  proposition,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  real  sense  of  that  meet-i 
ing  could  notbecollected,when  its  opinion 
was  not  asked  both  affirmatively  and  nega-* 
(iyely.  He  should  not  trouble  the  House 
with  a  detail  of  all  the  examples  which 
had  been  recently  set  by  aberifts  who  had 
refused  to  call  county  meetings,  but 
would  confine  himself  to  one;  namely, 
that  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Northumberland* 
The  case  was  tliis— *a  number  pf  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  property  in  that  county^ 
had  signed  a  requisition,  calling  upon  the 
high  sheriff  to  convene  a  county  meeting. 
The  object  was  unequivocally  legal,  and 
the  parties  indisputably  entitled  to  addresr 
the  sheriff  upon  such  an  occasion.  In 
any  view  of  the  case  there  could  be  no 
possible  or  reasonable  objection  to  comply 
with  their  request,  nevertheless  the  sheriff 
thought  fit'  to  return  a  refusal,  and  to  de- 
cline assiffning  any  reasons,  except  that 
he  acted,  in  the  exercise  of  his  owa 
discretion.  Now,  it  could  never  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  in 
passing  the  late  act,  that  the  sheriff 
should  set  up  his  own  will  and  pleasure 
against  the  sense  of  a  large  number  of  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  county,  who  de- 
sired a  public  meeting— quite  the  con- 
trary ;  for  he  well  recollected,  when  that 
act  was  pending,  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
dedarea.  that  the  power  vested  in  the 
sheriff  was  calculated  more  to  promote 
than  prevent  real  county  meetings,  for 
they  would,  according  to  the  new  regu- 
lation, have  the  additional  dignitv  of  the 
presence  of  their  constitutional  officer 
whenever  they  assembled.  So  that  it  was 
clear  parliament  never  intended  by  the 
enactment  to  restrict  the  right  of  petition ; 
although,  after  the  use  which  made  of  the 
act,  they  should  be  extremely  cautious 
how  they  did  any  [thing  that  was  calcu-' 
lated  to  be  misconstrued  into  the  power 
of  restricting  so  valuable  a  right.  In  the 
committee,  he  should  propose,  either  to 
repeal  or  amend  the  former  act,  or  to 
affix  some  spedfic  and  clearly  defined 
boundary  to  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff* 
respecting  county  meetings.  In  making 
this  motion  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  alive 
any  subject  which  was  calculated  to  keep 
alive  the  agitated  state  of  the  country. 
He  conceived,  however,  that  any  ques- 
tion involving  the  exercise^  of  the  right 
of  petition  was  of  such  vast  importance 
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as  to  require  considerfttion.  They  ought 
to  ascertain  if  that  right  had  l>eeti  re- 
stricted, andy  if  so,  to  adopt  saeh  niea<^ 
sores  as  would  pterent  a  recurrence  of  the 
evil.  He  concluded  by  moving,  <<  Tliat 
the  petition  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  presented  to  this 
House  on  the  9th  instant,  and  complain- 
mgv(  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff:  at  the 
last  county  meeting,  be  referred  to  a 
select  coihraiftee,  to  examine  the  matter 
thereof,  and  report  their  obsenrationi 
thereupon  to  the  House.'* 

Mr.  Davenport  requested  to  know  what 
was  the  difference  between  the  present 
motion  and  a  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  member  for  Appleby. 

Mr.  Beaumont  said,  that  the  present 
motion  was  directed  towards  a  general 
legislative  measure,  while  that  of  his  bon. 
friend  referred  to  some  particular  in% 
stance. 

'  Mr.  Cfreevey  said,  he  thought  that  the 
'notion  of  his  hon.  friend  would  have  been 
for  a  general  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
sherifi  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion in  refusing  to  call  county  meet- 
ings. His  object,  in  giving  the  notice 
of  last  night,  was  to  bring  the  conduct 
of  the  sheriff  of  Chester  before  the 
House,  with  a  view,  in  case  it  should 
appear  that  he  had  acted  improperiy,  of 
having  him  censured. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  both  motions  were  of  the  same 
tendency,  and  went  to  affect,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  conduct  of  an  individual. 
Both  were,in  his  view  of  them,  anomalous; 
for  they  called  upon  an  individual — and 
without,  at  the  outset,  showing  the  fullest 
necessity-— to  encounter  the  expense  of 
defending  himself  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  from  an  imputation.  It  was  a 
serious  thing  to  put  a  gentleman  under 
the  reprehension  of  that  House,  without 
previously  affording  him  the  opi>ortunitv 
of  showing  whether  or  no  he  could  justihr 
his  conduct*  Although  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  no  desire  to  obstruct  any 
inquiry  which  had  for  its  object  the  re* 
moval  of  an^  supposed  impediment  to  the 
right  of  petition,  yet  he  thought  it  too 
much  to  call  upon  that  House,  at  the 
outset,  to  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  over 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  a  high 
sheriff,  whose  deliberate  powers  were  re- 
cognised by  the  control  vested  in  him  over 
the  arrangements  of  the  countv  courts. 
Let  the  House  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
imrticular  acts  on  which  toe  charge  of  de- 


linquency was  grounded,  and  then  let  itbt« 
seen  what  explanation  or  justification 
could  be  applied  to  these  facts.  With 
respect  to  the  piresent  motion  he  should 
wish  to  ask  the  hon.  mover  whether  he 
thought  it  wise  to  press  it,  when  on  l*uesday^ 
they  were  promised  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  particular  case? 

Mr.  Beaumont  said,  that  nothing  was 
fiirtherfrom  hii  wish  than 'to  take  the 
House  by  surprise  upon  this  subject^  or  to 
interfere  with  the  motion  of  his  hon* 
fi-iend*  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Scotch  Juries  Bill.]  Mr.  Kennedt^ 
rose  and  apologised  to  his  honourable 
friend,  the  member,  for  Northumberland, 
for  his  apparent  inattention  to  the  ar^ 
rangement  which  had  been  made  on  a 
former  evening— that  of  allowing  his  no^ 
tice  to  take  precedence — but  he  (Mr.  K.) 
was  extremely  unwillinff  to  proceed  in  the 
absence  of  the  learned  lord-advocate  of 
Scotland*  At  the  same  time,  having  waited 
until  the  last  moment,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  feel  with  him,  that,  how- 
ever  reluctantly,  he  must  now  proceed.— 
The  subject  to  which  he  was  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  one 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  nearly  two 
vears  a^o.  He  had  abstained  during  the 
last  session  from  introducing  it,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  condition 
of  the  country.  But,  having  done  this, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  propose  the 
measure  with  which  be  should  conclude, 
early  in  the  present  year— and  particu^^ 
larly  as  lie  could  not  be  aware  how  long 
it  might  be  convenient  to  the  learned  lord 
to  attend  his  duty  in  that  House.  He 
ought  perhaps  to  apologise  to  the  House 
for  the  nature  of  the  motion  at  a  moment 
when  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  was  scarcely  tranquillized,  or 
withdrawn  from  a  subject  whidi  had  so 
much  occupied  its  attention— but  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  the  time  was  come  to 
proceed  to  other  important  matters*  R 
was  not  so  interesting  as  a  measure  affect- 
ing the  financial,  agricultural  or  commer- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  country — sub- 
jects to  which  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
the  attention  of  the  House  directed  and 
especially — by  honourable  members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  under  whose 
auspices  success  and  advantage  were 
more  probable— but  he  could  not  think 
the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  hiw  or 
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of  th*  jadidttl  tTttam  of  its  adsnBittra- 
tJoa  aft  any  moinenft  imiatemtmg  ar  tm^ 
impartant.  To  make  siicii  atteaota  on 
maj  extended  prind^le  he  wai  bimaelf 
incapable,  but  Jiia  preaent  object  waa  not 
bmrond  the  capacity  of  any  man. 

It  was  moat  important  lo  correct  any 
imperfection  in  the  adminiatration  of  that 
lair;  to  remofe  the  possibility  of  impu«- 
talion  upon  the  saond  oharader  of  the 
judges. — He  begged  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  aupreme  criminal  court 
in  SooUand  with  all  reapect-^e  did  not 
come  thene  to  attack  the  conduct  of  the 
learned  paiaons  ^who  composed  it.*~His 
wishes  were  of  aTerjr  opposite  charac- 
ter, by  removinf^  aM  ruk  or  miseonstruo- 
tion  or  imputation  to  place  diem  aboTo 
the  pomibtlity  of  suspicion,  an  object  at 
any  time  laudable,  but  particularly  so  at 
a  time  when  it  was  not  unusual  to  aay 
that  m  disposition  to  degrade  the  valuable 
and  digmfied  institutions  of  the  eountry 
was  characteriitic  of  the  timea  in  which 
we  lived.  If  such  waa  the  cmc,  each 
proposd  of  ImproireBMXit  was  their  beat 
de&noei  and  if  delects  did  eust  in  them, 
their  security  consisted  in  a  watehful  ob« 
serration  which  would  lead  to  a  well- 
timed  remedy  of  aoch  imperfectiona.  He 
nndentood  that  some  general  measure 
waa  oontemplated ;  but  he  weM  knew  how 
little  weight  he  osnid  have  in  reeom« 
aaending  particular  points  as  parts  of  such 
measuee.  For  tills  reason  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  sidimit  his  present  motsen  for  the 
spedfie  purpose  be  had  in  view. 

Tile  hen.  member  proceeded  to  state 
that  there  were  many  points  ki  the  ju- 
dicial aysSem  of  the  criminrf  law  of 
Scothmd  and  in  the  law  itself,  wlucfa  he 
eoBceived  to  be  defective,  ejid  referred  m 
the  first  place  to  the  stat.  1701,  cap. 
5,  wkieh  was  to  be  eoosidered  as  the 
Habeu  Corpus  act  of  Scodand.  A  coiw 
atrucfion  or  that  act,  and  a  pmctice  fol* 
kwrmg  upon  it  had  arisea  which  was  un« 
doubtediy  hostile  to  the  Intention  and 
spirit  of  that  salutary  law.  By  that  law, 
every  .criminal  indicted  for  a  crime  of 
high  degree,    could  compel  1^  pnUic 

Sroaecutor  to  bring  him  to  trial  widiin  a 
mited  time  It  seemed  dear  that  the 
time  had  been  unduly  extended  by  the 
asodem  coastraction  of  the  law,  ao  that 
aH  the  benefit  intended  was  not  enjoyed. 
The  provisiona  of  the  act  ought  to  be 
mnended. 

Another  poiat  was,  that  while  certain 
amounu  of  bail  propovtiooed  to  the  con* 
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ditlett  of  the  party,  wem  provided  and 
which  had  been  raised  to  larger  sune 
in  OMdem  times,  no  proportiouttl  iaerease 
had  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  pe« 
nalties  to  which  parties  were  entided 
upon  successful  prosecution  Ibr  wrengoaa 
imprisonment^->Boch  disproportion  waa 
unfit  If  the  sates  of  bail  were  mised,  so 
ought  the  penaltiea  for  wrongous  impri«* 
sonment  to  oe  augmented. 

It  waa  also  an  evil,  that  ^  Letters  ef 
Intimation''«->which  were  the  instrument 
by  which  a  prisoner  forced  on  his  tHal> 
were  more  expensive  than  suited  the 
means  of  mast  persona  in  that  unhappy 
condition,  such  ne  was  assured  was  tne 
fact.  The  expense  of  such  a  proceeding 
ought  to  be  so  moderate  as  to  present  no 
impediment  to  the  attaintment  of  ^  be^ 
nevolent  object  of  the  law  in  behalf  of 
tbe  meanest  criminal  in  the  realm.  More- 
over the  act  of  1701,  did  not  apply  to 
persons  mat  in  prison,  to  those  who  were 
alleged  to  have  committed  Crimea  ler 
which  baB  is  received.— Persons  could 
qualify  themselves  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  tne  act  only  by  going  to  jail.  There 
could  scarcelv  be  any  propriety  in  denying 
to  the  ofienoer  of  smaller  magnitude  the 
same  privilege  of  expediting  the  deter-^ 
minallon  of  his  own  guilt  or  innocence 
aa  was  given  to  the  person  accused  of 
crimes  of  the  greatest  enormity.  £ach 
should  have  the  like  means  of  firaiting 
Uie  time  within  which  tbe  public  prose- 
cutor should  be  able  to  arraign  him  as 
guilty.  To  the  public  service  no  injury 
could  arise  from  this  eaieasion  of  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  laws.    [Hear.3 

Another  subject  was  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  viz :  Wie  power  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  to  awaro  punish* 
meats  for  offences  which  were  not  pro- 
vided for  by  statute,  which  are  aptlj 
termed  arlMrary  funUhmettts :  the  power 
possessed  approached  to  a  legislative 
authority;  a  power  of  formiiHC  ft  practice, 
where  statute  does  not  provide,  varybg 
from  the  osost  inconsiderable  punishments 
to  the  highest  penalties  ef  the  law,  short 
of  capital  condemnation.  He  did  not, 
ladeea,  mean  to  say,  that  severity  was 
characteristic  of  the  punishments  so  in- 
flicted, but  the  system  did  produce  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  punishment,  an 
uncertainty  of  degree  in  punishment,  va- 
lying  with  the  character  of  persons,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  could  not 
be  considered  beneficial.  The  state  df 
tbe  law  respecting  the  p«ni4kaaent  «f 
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ofences  against  the  state  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  grievance.  In  Scotland » 
a  person  found  guilty  of  sedition,  for  a 
first  offence  was  liable  to  transportation 
for  seven  years,  for  fourteen  years,  or 
for  life.  In  England,  for  a  first  offence, 
he  was  liable  only  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment :  and  it  had  been  deemed  a  measure 
of  great  severity  when  the  judges  were 
empowered  by  the  act  of  1819,  for  a  se- 
cond offence,  to  banish  for  seven  years. 
Such  disparity  of  punishment  for  the 
same  offence,  in  two  portions  of  a  coun- 
try which  ought  to  be  considered  one, 
could  not  be  considered  just  or  expedient. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Yet  Scotland  suffers 
under  this  rigorous  exercise  of  power,  of 
the  existence  of  which  grave  and  high 
authorities  doubt,  but  while  they  express 
their  doubts,  it  is  without  scruple  exer- 
cised. So  within  a  year,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Macleod,  convicted  ( afirst  offence) 
of  a  seditious  libel  was  transported  for 
Bre  years,  and  his  sentence  was  consi- 
dered a  measure  of  leniency,  while  in 
England  be  could  only  have  been  con- 
demned to  fine  and  imprisonment  [Hear, 
hear].  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law 
affecting  the  liberty  of  the  Press;  to 
Scotland  the  comparison  was  most  unfa- 
▼ourable. 

He  would  next  advert  to  the  office  of 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  powers  attached 
to  it:  1st,  the  lord  advocate  had  an  un- 
limited power  in  the  nature  of  ex  officio 
information,  in  crimes  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  degree,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  treason.  Even  that  exception 
did  not  exist  before  the  union,  but  at  that 
time  the  English  law  of  treason  was  in- 
troduced into  Scotland.  And  it  was  in 
example  of  a  beneficial  alteration  in  the 
law.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  grand 
jury  existed  in  Scotland,  with  the  excep- 
tion stated ;  and  without  any  desire  to 
state  that  the  powers  of  the  lord  advocate, 
▼ast  as  they  are,  were  in  general  vexati- 
ously  exercised,  it  was  Impossible  not  to 
be  of  opinion  that  some  control  of  them 
was  called  for,  and  that  the  sreat  inter- 
ests of  public  justice  would  be  better 
consultedT  by  an  abridgment  of  those 
powers,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  and 
aiarm.    [Hear.] 

Another  power  belonging  to  the  lord 

advocate  was,  in  all  cases,  at  the  moment 

a  prisoner  was  broujg;ht  to  the  bar,  to 

pr^  the  courti  as  U  was  termed.  **  to 
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desert  the  diet  pro  loco  e$  tempore"  that 
is,  to  delay  the  trial  and  remand  the  pri- 
soner until  a  future  occasion,  either  from 
the  proceedings  being  inaccurately  pre- 
pared,  the  absence  of  a  witness,  or  any 
other  cause.     Such  desertion  of  diet  is 
no  doubt  the  act  of  the  court,  but  it  is 
an  act  so  constantly  practised  upon  the 
application  of  the  lord  advocate  or  even 
his  deputy  upon  circuits,  as  to  be  in  fact 
the  act  of  the  public  prosecutor.    That 
it  may  be  usefully  exercised  is  certain 
but  that  it  may  be  abused  and  has  been 
the  means  of  prosecution  is  not  less  true. 
Cases   of   minor   importance  constantly 
occur,   but  a  remarkable  case  was  that  of 
Mackinlay,  a  few  years  since  indicted  for 
sedition,   his  indictment  was  drawn  with 
such  want  of  skill,   that  he  was  either 
three  or  four  times  brought  to  the  bar 
for  the  same  offence,   the  diet  deser^ted, 
and  he  remanded  to  prison.    The  court 
certainly    did    not    exceed  its  absolute 
power,  but  no  one  could  contemplate  that 
proceeding  without  feeling  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  it  took 
place  and  to  the  public  prosecutor  to 
whose    incapacity    it    was   attributable. 
[Hear,  hear.]    The  hon    member  said 
that    he    called    the   attention    of    the 
House  to  those  topics  to  shew  that  in  his 
opinion  he  did  not  seek  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  and  the  country 
to  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  in 
Scotland  on  light  grounds,  and  unques- 
tionably the  office  of  lord  advocate  had 
attached  to  it  a  most  dangerous  and  ano- 
malous complication  of  power.    It  ought  • 
to  be  re-modelled,  and  in  it's  scope  ought 
not  to  exceed  the  powers  which  belong  to 
the  attorney  general  in  England,  all  the 
points  to  which  he  had  shortlv  adverted 
were  most  important,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  general  measures  intended  to  origi- 
nate   with    official    persons  in  Scotland 
would  not  fail  to  embrace  many  if  not  all 
of  them.     [Hear,  hear.] 

The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  state^ 
that  the  measure  he  was  about  to  propose, 
was  limited  to  a  single,  but  most  palpable 
and  crying  evil;  &e  manner  in  which 
juries  are  chosen  in  all  criminal  cases, 
excepting  in  treason  in  Scotland.  The 
law  and  practice  now  existing  were  most 
unfit.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  system  by  which  tho 
shenib  provided  the  persons  from  among^ 
whom  juries  were  chosen,  farther  than 
that  be  believed  it  to  be  by  no  means 
perfect:  bttt  tbesheriffi acted  upon  their 
2X 
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reeponsibUitjy  and  on  goother  oecuian 
the  result  might  be   enquired  iote.    It 
was  enough  to  state  that  whether  to  the 
6upreme   court    of  justiciary   at   Ediu'- 
burgh  or  to  its  circuits  throughout  the 
country,  45  persons  were  sent  as  jurors, 
composing  a  body  called  the  great  assize* 
And  here  it  was  impossible  not  to  keep 
in  view  a  fact,  that  in  the  composition  of 
the  4s5«  the  jiAdge  had   sonsething  ap» 
proBchiog  to  a   nomination.    At  Edio* 
burgh,  cases  were  tried  that  arose  from  a 
certain  number  of  adjoining  counties ;  and 
so  at  circuits,  it  might  be  said,  thai  there 
were  contribuiary  counties  to  each  circuit 
town.  From  each  coAtributary  county  pre- 
vious to  each  circuit,  a  list  of  45  persons  is 
sent  to  the  justiciary  office  at  Edinburgh, 
and  from  the  lists  of  45  persons  so  sent 
from  each  county,  amountmg  to  90,  133, 
or  180,  as  there  may  be  2,  3,  or  4  coun- 
ties  contributory,  the  rectified  list  of 
jurors,  who  are    to   compose  the  great 
assize,  is  selected  by  the  judge,  who  is 
appoioted  subsequently  to  proceed  on  the 
circuit.    Thus  much  as  to  the  45  persons 
who  appear  in  court  on  the  day  of  trial, 
aiid  who   have   thus  undergone  a  pre- 
paratory examination  and  selection  by  the 
judge,  u  may  be  here  noticed,  that  when 
they  do   apoear   in    court,  there  is  no 
challenge  or   the  array.    From   the  45 
persons  so  appearingt  15  are  chosen  by 
the  same  judge  to  try  the  case;    and 
it  may  be  observed  here,  that  ia  Soot- 
Und,  in  criminal  cases,  the  jury  decides 
by  a  majority ;  so  that  not  unfrequently, 
a  single  voice  condemns  or  acquits. 

The  bill  fot  which  the  bon.  member 
was  about  to  move,  went  to  alter  the 
iBode  in  whioh  the  jury  of  1 5  is  chosen 
from  the  45,  or  great  assiae.  He  did  not 
wish  to  attempt  any  chance,  or  to  re* 
medy  any  other  part  of  what  he  migh^ 
consider  a  defective  system:  but  to 
restrict  the  measure  to  so  moderate  and 
obvious  an  improvement,  as  would  re- 
concile all  to  the  useful  and  simple 
iqeasure,  which  in  ooaduaion,  he  would 
propose  to  the  House.  Mr.  Hume, 
who  was  the  great  authority  on  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland  in  treating  of 
the  constitution  of  juries,  si^,  <'  fk^ 
are  named  by  the  presidiwgjuJ^JrmH  tie 
RoU  ef  45 ;  and  a^  presented,  five  by 
five  to  the  pahel;  who  is  asked  if  he 
have  any  objection  why  they,  or  att^  of 
them,  should  not  pasi  on  his  &ssize»"  He 
proceeds  to  state  the  causes  of  objeetiwi 
wtHch  are  tdtuitted^  fiuch  aa  a  juror  being 
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iMaoe,  deaf  and  dumb,  an  infismous  pevw 
son,  an  outlaw,  or  having  conmnttad  a. 
grievous  injury  against   prisoner,  or  in 
the    case    of    prosecution    at    the   ii^ 
stance  of  a  private  party,  the  juror  being 
nearly  relsted  to  the  prosecutor.    That 
such  causes  of  challenge  are  sostaitfed, 
but  that  **  our  custom  cMofws  him  not  that 
freedom,  which  the  prisoner  has  in  £ng« 
land,  of  setting  aside  so  many  of   the 
jurymen,  b^  a  peremptory  challenge,  or 
without  atsigniog  any  cause."  Mr.  Hume, 
indeed,  says,  that  such  being  the  uailbrm 
and  unquestionable  practice,  it  is  strange 
bow  sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  vindi-. 
cation  of  Charles  2nd,    states,   that  a 
statute  passed  in  that  reign,  giving  the 
pritioner    the     power    of    peremptory 
chsllenge,  to  the  number  of  SO*    Mr.  K. 
said,  that  such  was  the  statement  of  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  subject,  but  at 
was  not  his  intention  to  found  his  mea*. 
sure  upon  the  result  of  antiquarian  re- 
search ;   the  state  of  the  law  and  practice 
was  undoubted,  and  he  ventuved  to  think 
it  equally  clear,  that  that  law  and  practice 
was  altogether  unfit  to  be  continued.   He 
did  not  found  this  omnion  upon  any  new 
or  theoretical  principle,  but  upon  a  prac- 
tice wliich  was  familiar  to  the  Houae^ 
which  prevailed  universally,  with  the  ex-r 
oeption  of  the  criminal  law  of  Sootlaad. 
He  had  tlie  sanction  of  the  law  of  England, 
of  the  law  of  treuon  in  Scotland,  of  the 
courtof  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  of  the  triid 
by  jury  in  civil  causes  in  Scotland,  and  of 
local  and  personal  acts,  which  applied  to 
that  country.    In  such  circumstances,  he 
was  sure  that  he  should  not  appeal  ia 
vain  to  a  British  parliament,  whidi  would 
be  disposed  to  extend  to  Scotland  in  thia 
particular  point,  that  pure  and  perfect 
system  of  the  administration  of  crimioal 
justice,  which  constituted  so  considerably 
a  portion  of  the  juat  renoirn  and  gUry  oS 
the  nation  at  large*    [Hear,  bear.] 

The  rensedy  which  the  bon.  member 
meant  to  propese>  was,  1st,  That  the  jury 
should  be  constituted  by  ballot,  instead 
of  by  the  nomination  of  the  ptesiding 
judge.  2dlv,  That  a  chaHeoge  imhonft 
^cause,  should  be  afforded  to  prieoner  and 
prosecutor,  three  10  each.  For  tbe  haUot» 
he  had  the  example  of  the  uni^eisal  prao* 
tioe  of  Enghuid,  suppoictad  hy  the  isest 
obvious  expediency,  and  sanctinned  bjr. 
the  principle,  which  muat  regulate  all 
judicial  estabUshments,  via.  the  meet  oodii* 

gete  and    unfjuestioneble  im^exMkjm, 
e  bad^  in  Uke  .  manner^  the  law  oS 
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twatoii  ia  Se^iland.  Also  the  court  of 
Bxebequer,  whidi,  although  it  was  a 
court  adoiifiiatering  a  law,  ceminon  both 
to  England  and  Scotland,  was  a  SeoCch 
court ;  and  lastly,  ha  had  the  important 
example  of  the  janr  trial  in  civil  causes  i«i 
Scotland,  a  branch  of  the  judicature  of 
Seotiaiidy  of  modern  date  indeed,  but, 
happily  introduced  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  temporary  act  of  the  55th,  and  sub- 
sequently rendered  perasaoent  by  the 
49th  Geo.  Srd. 
^  On  the  second  branch  of  the  proposed 
vamedy,  he  had  in  a  great  degree  the 
same  authorities*  The  treason  law,  com- 
mon to  both  countries,  where  peremptory 
challenge  to  the  amount  of  35,  was  the 
right  of  the  prisoner.  The  practice  of  Bor- 
land on  capital  felonies,  where  the  right 
of  challenge  was  limited  to  20 ;  and  the 
valuable  practical,  althou(^  not  statutory 
challenge  in  all  cases,  by  wbidi  it  was 
admitt<3,  he  understood,  to  any  extent, 
ao  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  pro- 
curing a  Jury. 

The  jury  trial  in  civil  causes,  was 
again  a  decisive  authority  to  be  appealed 
to,  because,  had  the  right  cf  peremptory 
challenge  been  found  objectionable  under 
the  temporary  constitution  of  the  system, 
it  might  have  been  omitted ;  but  it  was 
never  objected  to,  and  was  made  perma* 
nent  by  the  act  of  1819.  Upon  prhn- 
ciple,  a  certain  amount  of  peremptory 
challenge  seems  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequenoe  of  a  jury  being  chosen  by 
ballot,  which  might  be  said  to  create  a 
necessity  for  it,  quite  as  mnieh  to  the 
prosecutor  as  to  the  prisoner.  But  in 
proposing  this  paft  of  the  measure,  he 
meant  to  ask  the  smallest  number  of 
challenges  which  could  be  considered 
beneficial.  He  wished  to  steer  clear  of 
all  technical  difficulties  $— as  little  as 
possible  to  disturb  present  arrangements. 
He  meant  to  propose  a  right  of  three 
peremptory  challenges  to  the  pfosectKor 
and  the  same  number  to  each  prisoner. 
He  was  aware  that  three  might  appear 
a  verr  smaU  number,  bat  he  understood 
that  H>iir  in  the  jury  court  was  found 
to  answer  well;  and  if  it  should  be 
deemed  proper,  he  should  not  object 
to  the  number  being  made  four  m  the 
flieasure  he  proposed.  But  limitation  of 
the  number  he  did  consider  necessary ; 
because,^  ahhough  it  is  stated  by  lord 
Royston,  that  a  great  assise  of  60  had 
been  sumaioned,  they  never  in  fact  did  now 
^aoeed  4&    He  Aid  not  mean  to  propose 


the  mtrodudlon  of  taleiAon,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  wish  to  ioterf(9t«  as  Uitte  as 
passible  with  the  dispatch  of  husiaess. 
As  ihr  as  his  own  opinion  went,  he  saw 
no  suffioient  reason  against  the  number 
of  the  great  assise  being  increased ;  but 
he  wished,  in  introducing  his  measure, 
to  avoid  even  any  alteration  in  that  par- 
ticular. Sueh  was  the  substance  of  tbe 
measure,  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member,  as  little  as  possible  liable 
to  objection,  on  the  ground  of  being 
an  innovation,  or  a  dangerous  theory, 
because  it  was,  if  a  theory  at  all,  also  a 
practice  existing  in  every  case,  excepting 
the  particular  instance  in  which  it  was  h? 
wish  to  make  the  alteration.  He  wished 
to  take  awav  the  only  case  in  which  the 
pi«ctice  varied  from  the  theory,  in  whift 
was  undoubtedly  wise  and  useful ;  and  to 
render  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  criminal 
law,  similar  to  the  practice  of  jury  trial, 
throughout  every  other  branch  of  British 
judicature.  He  could  not  resist  again 
noticing  the  peculiarity  in  the  Scotch 
criminal  law,  that  the  jury  consists  of 
15,  and  decides  by  a  majority;  so  that 
dght  persons  may  condemn  to  transporto* 
tion,  while  seven  desire  to  acquit ;  so  that 
a  prisoner  may  suffer  by  the  voice  of  one 
man,  and  that  man  he  could  not  prevent 
being  one  of  the  15,  who  were  to  try 
him.  The  judge  names,  and  the  prisoner 
cannot  object ;  at  least  the  powejr  of  ob« 
j^ction  cannot  be  said  to  be  worth  the 
having,  and  is  never  almost  attempted  to 
be  us^,  and  still  more  rarely  sustained. 
Very  different  is  the  case  in  England, 
where  a  prisoner  may,  and  does,  every 
day  chafflenge  numbers  proportioned  to  t(e 
d^ee  of  his  crime,  and  after  he  has  made 
his  challenges  and  obtained  a  jury  as 
favourable  as  he  thinks  he  can,  12  men 
must  agree  in  their  verdict  of  guilt  and 
condemnation,  before  he  can  be  convicted. 
[Hear,  hear.]  This  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  condition  of 
a  prisoner  in  the  two  countries ;  he  stated 
it  not  to  undervalue  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which  embraced  many  great  and  ad« 
mirable  provisions,  but  to  show  that  it  was 
most  inoportant  to  remove  defects,  and  to 
select  a  moment  for  safe  and  judicious 
amelioration,  when  it  could  be  done  with* 
out  the  slightest  imputation  upen  the 
conduct  of  any  one.  He  most  anxiously 
wished,  in  proposing  this  measure,  to  gain 
what  he  deemed  a  great  and  valuable  ob- 
ject for  his  country,  and  to  do  so  with 
the  least  possible  change  in  its  inslitu* 
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tioM.  He  iDsde  thii  attenpt  in  the  Am 
belief,  that  all  judges  who  were  iDvested 
with  a  power  which  he  proposed  to  with- 
draw from  them,  would  be  grateful  to  the 
legislature,  for  a  measure  which  relieved 
them  from  an  odious  responsibility.  In 
all  cases  of  crime,  the  present  practice 
was  at  least  inexpedient;  but  in  offences 
against  the  state,  the  law  was  monstrous 
and  anomalous,  and  coupled  with  the 
power  of  the  court  to  award  punishments 
for  political  offences;  modelled  on  the 
practice  of  times,  which  did  no  honour  to 
ocotland.  It  was  indeed,  important  to 
rescue  the  sacred  tribunals  ot  criminal 
justice,  from  the  possibility  of  future  re- 
proach [Hear,  hear.]  He  understood, 
that  other  improvements  were  contem- 
plated by  official  persons.  He  had  long 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  this  subject,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
aurrender  it  to  any  one;  and  had  the 
learned  lord  been  present,  he  was  well 
assured  that  he  would  have  had  every  dis- 
position to  give  the  measure  his  most 
favourable  consideration.  [Hear,  hear.] 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  **  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
jJter  the  mode  of  choosing  juries,  to  serve 
on  criminal  trials  in  Scotland." 

Lord  Binning  assured  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  had  brought  forward  this  motion, 
that  he  felt  as  deeply  as  he  did,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  regulations  and  improve- 
snents  he  suggested,  but  he  lamented  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  into 
his  speech  so  many  topics  unconected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  it.  He  la- 
mented particularly  that  he  had  entered 
so  minutely  into  the  nature  of  the  office 
and  appointments  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  lord  advocate,  at  a  time  when 
that  noble  lord  was  absent  from  his  place. 
He  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  an- 
swer the  hon.  gentleman  either  in  the  ex- 
traneous matter  he  had  indulged  in,  or 
in  his  legal  argument ;  but  there  was  one 
part  of  his  hon.  friend's  preliminary  mat- 
ter to  which  he  would  advert,  and  he  was 
only  induced  to  do  so  by  the  formidable 
eound  of  the  words  "  arbitrary  punish- 
ment," on  which  his  hon.  friend  had  com- 
mented. This  arbitrary  punishment,  as 
it  was  called,  consisted  only  in  the  court 
being  empowered  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  transportation  on  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  put  to  the  bar  to  be  tried,  perhaps 
for  his  life,  but  in  whose  case  the  lord  ad- 
vocate had  restricted  the  libel  to  an  ar- 
bitrary punishmenti  thus  taking  from  the 
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court  the  power  of  pronouncing  sentenoe 
of  death.  Having  said  thus  much,  he 
should  not  follow  his  hon.  friend  through 
the  other  topics  to  which  he  had  advertdl. 
With  respect  to  the  bill,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  its  being  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time.  The  subject  was  un- 
questionably one  of  very  great  import- 
ance; and  in  what  his  hon.  friend  had 
said  respecting  the  impropriety  of  having 
juries  impartially  appointed,  he  fully  con- 
curred. But  he  would  suggest  to  his  hon. 
friend,  that,  if  he  had  a  practical  object 
in  view,  he  should  content  himself  at  pre^ 
sent  with  reading  the  bill  a  first  time,  and 
having  it  printed,  and  then  letting  it  lie 
over  until  it  should  have  received  that 
mature  consideration  which  its  importaooe 
required. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  it  was  radier 
unparliamentary  that  his  hon.  friend 
should  be  assailed  because  he  brought 
forward  the  motion  in  the  absence  of  the 
learned  lord,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be 
present.  He  did  not  see  wbyi  if  the  lord 
advocate  was  absent,  th^ir  tongues  were 
to  be  tied;  the  noble  lord  should  rather 
have  apologised  for  the  learned  lord  than 
have  inculpated  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon. 
friend  had  brought  to  view  the  arbitrary 
power  exercised  by  the  court  of  Justi- 
ciary, to  instances  of  which  he  (Mr.  T.) 
had  happened  to  be  witness  in  a  case,  the 
details  of  which  were  printed,  and  which 
was  also  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of 
that  House :  he  meant  the  case  of  Mr. 
Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer.  He  (Mr.  T.) 
had  been  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  the 
debate,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  and  certainly,  in  com- 
mon with  man}'  others,  he  did  not  think 
the  verdict  was  that  which  would  have 
been  given  by  an  English  jury.  He  had 
on  this  point  the  testimony  of  a  man  of 
no  mean  authority,  who  was  present  the 
whole  time,  he  meant  the  late  sir  S.  Roroil- 
hr.  Mr.  Erskine,  a  law]^er  of  the  very 
nrst  eminence,  had  told  him,  that  on  that 
occasion  the  Court  of  Justiciary  had  mis- 
understood the  law,  when  they  sentenced 
the  prisoners  to  transportation.  The  law  said 
that  persons  convicted  of  sedition  should  be 
banished  from  their  <<  pleasant  fields  and 
native  homes."  But  this  never  had  been 
understood,  or  could  be  honestly  inter- 
preted, as  giving  a  power  to  transport  the 
prisoner  to  a  particular  place,  as  they  did 
those  prisoners  to  Botany  Bay.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  present  commissipner  of  the 
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Jury  Court  (Mr*  Adam);  the  Judges 
escaped  censure  with  very  great  difficulty, 
and  no  one  who  heard  that  debate,*  could 
suppose  that  the  law  gave  the  power  as- 
•aumed  of  banishing  beyond  the  seas  for 
sedition  and  libel.  But«  forsooth,  they 
were  not  to  speak  of  Scots  law,  unless 
the  lord  advocate  was  present!  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  chancellor  decided 
OD  Scots  law,  though  no  Scots  lawyer, 
and  in  that  House,  even  if  the  lord  advo- 
cate had  been  present,  he  should  take  on 
himself  to  decide  according  to  his  own 
judgment. 

Mr. «/.  P.  Grant  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  lord  advocate.  He  rose  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  noble  lord 
in  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  Judges  of  justiciary 
in  Scotland.  The  noble  lord  had  repre- 
sented that  power  as  being  confined  to  the 
pronouncing  of  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, in  cases  where  the  public  prosecutor 
had  restricted  the  libel  to  an  arbitrary 
punishment.  But  the  truth  was,  that  this 
was  a  Modem  assumption  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  they  did  not  legally  possess. 
The  utmost  extent  of  their  power  being 
merely  to  banish  forth  from  Scotland, 
they  had  assumed  the  same  power  of 
transporting  to  a  foreign  settlement  as 
was  allowed  under  the  statutes  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  very  recent  case,  in  the  face 
of  a  unanimous  recommendation  from  ^  the 
lury,  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
lenity,  had  sentenced  an  individual  to  five 
years'  transportation. 

Lord  Binning  explained.  He  had  not 
said  that  the  court  of  justiciary  never  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  sentencing  to  trans- 
portation, unless  where  the  ofiience  was  a 
capital  one.  What  he  had  stated  was, 
that  what  was  called  an  **  arbitrary  pu- 
nishment" was  in  fact  a  leniency,  because 
the  punishment  was  only  so  restricted  in 
cases  of  capital  offence. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Smuggling-Preventive  Service.] 
Mr.  Warre  wished  to  receive  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  intentions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  with  respect  to  the 
mode  generally  pursued  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  Prevention  of  Smuggling. 
^He  understood  that  the  chanoellor  of  the 
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exchequer  was  not  dissatisfied  with  it,  but 
he  (Mr.  W.)  had  many  objections  to  it. 
A  peculiar  and  new  system  prevailed  on 
one  part  of  the  coast.  From  Beechy- 
head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  he  be^ 
lieved  there  were  armed  patroles  stationed 
all  along  the  coast.  These  patroles  were 
under  the  command  of  naval  officers, 
principally  midshipmen.  This  system 
might  have  the  effect  of  suppressing 
smuggling ;  but  he  thought  it  injurious  to 
our  naval  officers.  He  wished  to  ask  any 
of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  oppositCt 
whether  of  all  services  this  was  not  the 
worst  to  employ  a  midshipman  in  ?  He 
had  no  society,  and  was  subjected  to 
every  species  of  temptation.  There  were 
some  provisions  in  the  act  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  of  which  the  House 
was  perhaps  not  aware : — for  instance,  a 
person  found  in  the  act  of  landing  one 
pint  of  foreign  spirits,  was  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  100^.  An  instance  of  the  impro« 
priety  of  this  clause  had  come  within  his 
knowledge :  a  mariner  who  had  been  ab- 
sent on  the  sea  for  two  days,  on  landing 
on  his  return  to  his  wife  and  family,  was 
detected  by  ope  of  these  lieutenants  with 
a  single  pint  of  spirits  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  immediately  conveyed  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, who  was  called  upon  to  inflict 
the  fine.  The  magistrate,  who  under  this 
act,  had  not  the  power  to  mitigate  the 
fine,  knowing  the  man  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  and  knowing  that  he  must  go  to 
jail  if  he  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  absolutely  refused  to  do  so.  He 
hoped  this  act  would  be  revised. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  stated,  in  reply  to  the 
representation  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  midshipmen  in  the  Preven- 
tive Service,  that  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  lately  been  sent  to  inspect 
and  report  on  the  state  of  these  officers 
and  the  service  in  general,  and  the  report 
made  with  respect  to  them  was  of  the 
most  gratifying  nature.  The  midshipmen 
were  found  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
most  respectable  manner;  they  messed 
together  as  the  officers  in  the  army  did, 
and  were  in  every  respect  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  discipline.  These  midship- 
men nad  passed  their  examination  for 
lieutenants,  and  had  therefore  already 
learned  their  business.  They  now  con- 
ducted this  service  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  be  excelled,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Admiralty  to  be  able  to  give  them 
this  employment  in  time  of  peace,  at  the 
same  time  that  Uyy  became  valuable  to 
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their  coancnr  by  protecting  it9  revenue. 
They  bftd  auo  achieved  many  galiant  ac- 
tions. The  imucglers  now-a-dayt  cane 
de«ra  upon  them  m  armies,  and  they  had 
had  regdar  battles,  in  which  seme  of 
these  Biidsfaipmen  had  been  killed  and 
wounded.  From  every  inforaiation  ihey 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  it  was  impossi'' 
ble  that  they  could  conduct  themselves 
beHeri  ct  the  duty  be  better  performed. 

Malt  Dotibs  Bix.l.1  Ob  the  order 
of  the  day, ««  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,*' 

Mr.  Crm^oiy  rose  to  oppose  the  notklB. 
He  had,  he  said,  two  or  three  short  rei^ 
SODS  for  resisting  any  bill  of  supply 
voder  existing  circumstances.  The  first 
reason  was,  that  although  the  House  had 
been  sitting  for  three  weeks,  no  estimate 
of  the  pubhc  expense  had  yet  been  pre- 
aeated  to  the  House  from  any  department 
of  the  adminiBtration ;  and  he  would  net 
consent  to  grant  the  public  money  to  any 
department,  unt^l  a  clear  statement  of  the 
ground  of  its  application  were  previonsly 
oomraunicated  to  the  House.  In  this  resolu- 
tion, mdeed,  he  was  the  niorp  confirmed  by 
the  language  which  be  understooil  was  un- 
resenr^ly  used  about  the  Treasury,  and 
which  WHS  generally  believed  by  its  ad* 
herents— namely,  that  the  present  would 
be  a  very  short  session,  that  all  the  public 
business  would  be  over  before  Easter; 
that  is,  that  ministers  were  safe,  that  the 
Queen  was  sacrificed,  and  that  nobody 
cared  about  money.  The  estimates  then 
should  have  been  sooner  presented. 
They  ought,  indeed,  to  be  two  or  three 
weelcs  before  the  House,  in  order  that 
each  members  as  were  disposed  to  attend 
to  their  duty,  might  have  ample  opportu^ 
nity  of  examining  those  very  voluminous 
and  complicated  documents,  which,  ae^ 
oording  to  the  OKisting  praettce,  were 
eeldom  above  a  night  or  two  on  the  taMe 
before  the  House  wae  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce a  final  vote  respecting  them. 
Upon  this,  and  upon  other  grounds,  he 
felt  it  his  doty  to  oppose  the  grant  of  any 
supply,  mttl  the  will  and  the  wanU  of  the 
public  w^e  attended  to  by  ministers. 
He  had  been  told,  that  a  certain  layrhnrd 
of  the  Admiralty  (sir  G.  Warrender)  as 
he  was  called  by  some,  but  whom  he 
would  call  a  smecuve  and  sham  lord,  had 
been  heard  to  declare,  in  those  circles  of 
which  this  lord  was  such  a  splendid  orna- 
nent,  that  he  would  come  down  and  in- 
flict signal  punishniei^  upon  him,  if  he 
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persevered  in  his  pnrpoae  to  resist  the 
supplies :  but  still  he  was  determined  to 
persevere,  notwithstanding  this  frightful 
denunciation,  for  he  had  ahready  found 
that  some  good  resulted  from  his  perse- 
verance. The  chancellor  of  tlie  escho- 
quer  had  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to 
satisfy  the  public  desire  for  economy  and 
retrenchment,  by  stating  that  within  this 
year  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  one 
million  in  the  national  expenditure.  It 
had  not,  however,  been  stated  by  the  nght 
hen.  gentleman,  to  what  departmeat  siaeh 
reduction  would  take  place.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  threat  of  the  lay4ord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  he  begged  to  express  a  hope 
before  the  friends  whom  this  lsy>lord  had 
invited  to  attend  his  benefit,  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleaaed  to  carry  his  threat 
into  execatioQ  with  aome  clemency,  that 
he  would  condescend  to  mitigate  his  pcH 
nishmeht  for  old-acquaiatanoe^sake,  aflKi 
from  a  recoUectAQo  that  he  was  onoe  him- 
self a  Up*top  patriot,  and  one  who  corn- 
baited  much  Ibr  retrenchment. 

The  Oumedkr  of  %h%  Exckeguer  aaid, 
that  the  Houae  had  already  conaidored 
the  number  of  seamen,  for  instance,  to  be 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  year*    Would 
it  not  then  be  socnethiog  incoasistettt  if 
the  House  were  afterwards  to  withhold 
the  means  of  paying  their  wages  i    The 
present  were  not  new  taxes ;  they  were 
part  of  those  whidi  were  usually  granted. 
As  to  the  estimatea,  the  utmost  haste  was 
making  to  have  them  ready,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  be   laid  before   the   House 
next  week.    No  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced respecting  them,  until  they  should 
have  been  a  sufficient  time  in  the  hands 
of  members. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  thought  it  was  the  doty 
of  members  to  oppose  any  grants  of  sup- 
ply while  ministers  cootinued  to  act  in  op- 
position to  the  (ksolared  wish  of  the  people. 
It  would  not  be  regralar  to  sa^  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  had,  by  last  night'^ 
vote,  ^dared  war  upan  the  people ;  but 
he  would  maintain  that,  as  a  majority  on 
the  other  side  persisted  m  net  listening  to 
the  piagrers  ot  the  people^  it  was  hut  'a 
fiur  exercise  of  their  privilege^  far  nsem- 
hers  on  his  aide  to  retaliate  by  refotfng  to 
grant  aey  supplies. 

Sir  T.  iMkMdgewA,  he  had  as  much 
of  that  constitutiQaBl  jealousy  with  whidi 
the  grant  of  supplies  ought  to  be  oxe«- 
cised,  as «ould be  fouodon  Ae  other  side 
of  the  House ;  but  still  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  tl^  objection  to  di0  pres^oi  bBl. 
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He  tiioi^ht  itooceNary  to  tupport  mi'- 
niiteri  on  that  oGC«aioiK»  and  he  could  not 
but  regard  Uie  opposiiitxi  novr  given  as 
vei^atious.  At  the  same  timey  as  an  in- 
dependent member  of  parliament,  he 
wished  everj  possible  saving  should  be 
msde  in  the  present  distressed  state  of 
the  country,  and  would  concur  in  any 
measure  which  should  have  that  effect. 

Colonel  Davies  was  glad  to  hear  such 
sentiments  as  those  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  baronet.  He  could  assure  him 
that  the  objection  to  the  present  motion 
arose  solely  from  the  wish  to  correct  a 
grievsnce.  He,  and  his  friends  wished 
to  have  it  understood,  what  retrenchments 
it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  make* 
la  their  present  course  they  only  exercised 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  House  to 
refuse  all  supplies,  where  a  grievance 
complained  of  was  not  remedied.  But 
for  such  refusals  of  supplies  they  might 
not  now  be  existing  as  a  House  of  Com* 
mons.  When  he  saw  ministers  ^wholly 
regardless  of  the  prayers  of  the  people, 
be  thought  it  the  duty  of  members  who 
had  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart 
lo  exercise  their  constitutional  privi^ge 
in  opposing  the  money  grants. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
term  **  factious ''  applied  to  gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  House.  He  considered 
that  the  term  would  be  more  applicable 
to  the  other  side,  and  that  the  majority 
•f  last  night  was  factious  in  the  higheat 
degree.     [Order,  Chair.] 

The  Speaker  said,  he  wouid  first  remind 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  word  factioiis 
had  not  been  used  by  any  member.  If 
such  word  had  been  applied  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  House,  he  would  have  consi- 
dered it  disorderly ;  but  ccsrtainly  to  apply 
the  term  factions  to  a  majority  of  that 
House  was  still  more  disorderly. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  sorry  for  having 
used  the  wordi  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  the  ward  vexatious.  But  he  begged 
%o  say  that  he  dki  consider  the  majoritv 
of  last  night  as  most  vexatious,  being  ca£- 
colated  only  to  produce  vexation  and 
disappointment  in  the  country^  He  pro- 
phesied that  the  vexation  would  not  end 
Wre.  nor  end  at  all,  uniess  measures  of  a 
eonoiliatory  nature  were  adopted.  That 
decision  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  aaying, 
waain  oppoaitioo  to  the  declared  opiaiena 
of  nine«iensha  of  the  people.  Under 
these  circuBiataaoea  he  eonsidered  it  hia 
duly  Co  oppose  the  gcankiag  of  any  top* 
plies* 


Mr.  Manffield  did  not  consider  the 
hon.  member  was  justified  in  applying  the 
words  «  fac^ioiM  and  vexatious"  to  the 
majority  of  the  preceding  evening.    He 
was  one  of  that  majority — and  would  say, 
that  to  the  best  of  bis  judgment,  in  voting 
as  he  did,  he  had  used  an  honest  and  a 
sound  discretion,  and  did  not  deserve  to 
be   called  either   factious  or   vexatious* 
He  perfectly  differed  from  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  too,  when  he  declared  that  that  House 
did  not  speak  the  sense  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.    He  knew  that  in  the  place 
he  came  from,    a  party  not  Interior  in 
numbers,  but  infinitely  superior  in  res- 
pectability, held  opinions  directly  oppo- 
site to  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman.    He 
had  no  wish  to  say  any  thing  that  might 
hurt  the  hidings  of  an  unfortunate  lady 
whatever  he  might  think  of  her  conduct, 
and  he  had  therefore  carefiitiy  abstained 
from  saying  any  thing  on  the  subject  on 
several  occasions,  but  it  was  too  much  to 
sit  there  night  after  night,  and  hear  it  as- 
serted that,  deciding  as  they  had  done, 
the  House  had  voted  against  the  wishea 
of  the  people.    He  did  not  bdieve  any 
thing  of  the  kind.    If,  however,  he  did 
believe  it,  he  would  still  contend,  that  if 
was  tiie  duty  of  members  of  that  House 
conscientiously  to  act  on  their  own  opi** 
nions.    This,  however,  was  not  his  argu- 
ment.    What  he  meant  to  assert  was, 
that  if  the  voices  of  his  constituents  could 
be  ooUected  from  one  end  of  the  county 
of  Leicester  to  the  other,  he  was  confr- 
dent  the  majoritv,  in  numbers  and  in  res- 
pectability, would  approve  of  the  decisione 
come  to  in  that  House. 

Sir  «/.  Nefwport^  though  he  thought  It 
desirable  to  look  carefulfy  at  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  order  to  find  out  where 
retrenchment  could  be  effected,  did  not 
see  why  the  suppiv  being  already  voted, 
tilie  means  should  do  withheld.  He  how- 
ever thought  the  estimates  oueht  to  be 
krid  before  the  House  in  the  first  week 
after  the  meeting  of  parliaosent.  In 
war  time  this  might  not  be  easily  done ; 
but  during  peace  there  was  no  cause  for 
not  doing  it.  He  should  feel  disposed  to 
resist  any  new  motion  for  supplies  before 
the  estimates  were  produced. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  was  determined  not  to 
vote  away  any  more  of  the  public  money 
natii  a  more  clear  mode  of^  keeping  the 
accounts  should  be  adopted. 

The  question  being  put,  *'  That  the 
bin  be  now  read  a  second  time,''  the 
House  divided :  Ayes>  71.    Noes^  92. 
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Barrett,  S.  M. 
BeDDet,  H.  G. 
Beroal,  R. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Den  man,  T. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  J. 

Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lambtoo,  J.  G. 
lAoy6,  sir  £. 


Martin,  R. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pryse,  P. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Seftou,  lord 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wyvill,  M, 
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Creevey.  T. 
Wilson^  sir  H. 
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Thursday,  February  15. 

Casb  of  the  Bowditchss.]  Mr. 
Warre  rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to 
make  a  motion,  which  was  in  fact  for  in- 
formation only,  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  meant  to  put  the  case.  It  was  true  that 
he  meant  to  ground  upon  this  information 
an  ulterior  measure,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  compensation  for  parties 
who  had  suffered  such  unmerited  punish- 
ment. The  drcumstances  to  which  he 
was  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  had  been  already  familiar  to  the 
public — ^lie  meant  the  case  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Bowditch  and  others,  who 
were  tried  nearly  three  years  ago  at  the 
assises  at  Taunton,  for  the  forcible  ab- 
duction of  Miss  Glenn.  Upon  the  evi- 
dence of  that  young  lady,  the  parties 
were  convicted ;  but  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod the  statement  given  by  Miss  Glenn 
was  found  so  inconsistent  with  truth,  that 
she  was  prosecuted,  and  convicted  of 
perjury  in  the  evidence  she  gave  which 
fed  to  the  conviction  of  the  Bowditches.  In 
consequence  of  that  conviction,  immedi- 
ate steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the  miti- 
gation of  the  unexpired  part  of  their  sen- 
tence ;  Mr.  Harmer,  a  professional  gentle- 
man^  was  employed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Home  department,  setting 
forth  the  new  situation  in  which  the  Bow- 
ditches  were  placed,  by  the  verdict 
against  their  prosecutrix.  Notwith- 
standing the  presentation  of  that  memo- 
rial to  lord  Sidmouth,  the  Bowditches 
wer^  detained  in  custody  until  the  full 
expiration  of  their  sentence.  It  was  the 
circumstance  of  their  detention  between 
the  period  of  Miss  Glenn's  conviction 
and  the  termination  of  the  full  sentence, 
that  he  complained  of,  and  after  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  whole  case^ 


he  felt  it  necessary  to  call  for  an  In- 
quiry into  the  particulars  of  the  full  im- 
prisonment of  the  family  to  which  he 
alluded.  The  mother  of  the  Bowditches, 
although  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  prison  for  the  space 
of  twenty  months  ;  her  son,  who  also  en- 
dured his  full  imprisonment,  and  who  was 
a  farmer,  would  have  been  ruined  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  his 
friends,  who  looked  after  his  afiairs  while 
in  prison.  Taking  into  view  the  whole  of 
this  case,  he  had  hardly  heard  of  one 
more  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
parties  who  had  suffered,  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate credit  which  was  given  by  the 
jurv  toMiss  Glenn'sevidence.  Sopowerful 
had  the  influence  of  that  testimony  been, 
although  it  was  afterwards  clearly  proved 
to  have  been  false,  that  the  judges  re- 
fused the  application  of  the  defendants 
for  a  new  trial,  and  stated  that  they  saw 
no  reason  to  touch  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  jury  came  upon  the  trial. 
What  in  his  judgment  peculiarly  required 
explanation  was,  why  the  Bowditches 
should  have  been  detained  in  prison 
after  the  verdict  of  penury  found  against 
their  prosecutrix.  He  concluded  bj 
movine,  for  '*  a  copy  of  the  petition  to 
the  Home  Department  in  behalf  of  the 
Bowditches." 

Mr.  Clive  highly  applauded  the  mo- 
tives of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  was  will- 
ing to  afford  him  every  information  in  hie 
power ;  from  which  he  believed  he  would 
nnd  that  the  petition  had  not  been  neg- 
lected by  government.  In  the  subse- 
quent trial  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  case  of  perjury  against  the  pro- 
secutors of  the  Bowditches  was  so  clearly 
made  out,  that  the  lord  chief  justice,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  drew  up  a  memorial 
to  the  Home  department  on  the  subject. 
This  memorial  was  presented  in  October 
last,  the  original  trial  and  sentence  of  the 
Bowditches  havine  taken  place  in  1819. 
In  consequence  of  the  representation  of 
the  lord  chief  justice,  Mrs.  Mulraine  was 
released  from  prison,  upon  the  royal  par- 
don being  extended  to  her.  One  of  the 
Bowditches  had  already  suffered  his  term, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  other  two  then  in 
gaol  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affected 
by  what  transpired  at  the  subsequent  trial 
in  question.  It  did  not  therefore  appear 
necessary  or  proper  to  interfere  with  their 
punishment.  Theevidence  was  still  strong 
against  them  as  having  forcibly  carried 
away  Miss  Glenn. 
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Mr.  Warre  said,  timt  had  he  known  a 
distinction  had  been  taken  between  the 
defendants  upon  a  subsequent  review  of 
the  casO}  he  should  not  have  made  his  mo- 
tion* His  only  desire  was  to  obtain  an 
explanation^  and  that  being  gif  en  he  had 
no  desire  to  press  it  farther. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  question  at 
issue  appeared  to  be  with  resnect  to  the 
three  remaining  prisoners.  One  woman 
had  been  relea^d  at  the  instance  of  the 
]ord  diief  justice;  but  he  did  not  see  that 
because  he  had  made  application  in  behalf 
of  thatone»  it  at  all  affected  the  other  pri- 
soners. 

Mr.  BennH  said,  that  the  explanation 
gif  en  did  not  satisfy  him;  for  if  Miss 
Glenn,  upon  whose  testimony  the  Bow* 
ditches  were  convicted,  had  perjured  her- 
self, then  he  was  entitled  to  say,  that  the 
crime  had  not  been  committed  which  she 
swore  to  at  first ;  and  it  followed  that  the 
parties  ought  not  to  have  been  continued 
in  custody. 

Mr.  Bankei  assured  the  hon.  member, 
that  from  private  information,  which  he 
unfortunately  possessed  respecting  the 
whole  transaction,  the  view  taken  of  the 
matter  at  the  Home*ofiice  was  the  just  one. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


Thb  Qubxn  —  Church  of  Scot- 
land.] Lord  Archibald  Hamihon  said, 
that  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  a  copy  of  the  or- 
der in  council,  directed  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  re- 
lative to  the  erasure  of  the  Queen's  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  also  for  the  copy 
of  a  letter  relating  to  the  arrest  of  a  cler- 
gyman in  Scotland,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  there  was  every  probability  that  a  mo- 
tion which  he  originally  thought  would  be 
conceded  was  now  to  be  opposed.  This 
anticipation  he  formed  from  the  extraordi- 
nary aeclaration  of  the  noble  lord  opposite 
that  this  motion  must  be  considered  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  order-book  of  that  House. 
He  was  anxious  to  eive  the  noble  lord  an 
opportunity  of  disdaiming  that  expres- 
sion, or  of  stating  the  grounds  upon  which 
be  had  used  it.  Knowing  the  influence 
of  the  noble  lord  upon  the  majority  of  that 
House,  he  was  most  anxious,  before  that  I 
influence  was  put  into  complete  activity, 
to  state  the  grounds  whicn  he  deemed 
justificatory  for  submitting  this  question 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  that 
when  the  alteratbn  in  tlie  form  of  the  Li* 
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turgy  took  place,  after  thedeathof  the  late 
king,  an  Order  in  Council,  precisely  si« 
milar  to  that  issued  in  England,  was  sent 
down  to  the  General  AsMmbiy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  forgotten 
by  the  parties  who  had  sent  it,  that 
the  religion  established  in  Scotland  was 
wholly  independent  of  the  Crown,  wholly 
independent  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
indeed  wholly  independent  of  any  control, 
except  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland.  Now,  this  order  in  council 
purported  to  be  one  to  which  obedience 
was  lawfuUjT  due.  It  was  issued  on  the 
same  day  with  the  English  order  in  coun- 
cil by  virtue  of  which  the  Queen's  name 
was  omitted  in  the  Liturgy :  it  was  drawn 
up  in  exactly  the  same  terms,  and  signed 
by  the  same  names,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  &c.  &c.  It  had,  however, 
received  a  different  fate  from  that  issued 
in  England.  And  he  meant  to  state,  and 
without  usin^  a  sarcasm,  that  doe  and 
proper  obedience  had  been  paid  to  the 
order  sent  to  Scotland,  by  not  obeying  it 
at  all.  It  was  very  singular  that  any  au* 
thority  should  take  upon  itself  to  issue  an 
order  to  a  power  which  neither  could  be 
asked  to  obey  it,  nor  which  would  obey 
it.  Such  an  order  could  not  be  thought 
of  without  derision.  There  were,  so  far 
as  he  could  learn,  two  grounds  upon 
which  obedience  was  required  to  this 
order  in  council*  The  order  itself  recited 
two  acts  of  parliament,  the  10th  of  Anne, 
and  the  32nd  of  Geo.  Srd,  but  omitted 
that  which  they  ought  also  to  have  stated 
— the  chapters  of  the  acts  to  which  they 
referred.  He  had,  however,  by  his  own 
investigation,  aided  by  that  of  some 
friends,  at  length  discovered  the  chapters, 
or  rather  believed  he  had  discovered 
them-^for  he  could  only  at  present  upon 
that  point  speak  coojecturally,  the  order 
omittioff  all  reference  to  tlie  particular 

Sxts  of  the  acts  which  were  relied  upon, 
e  must  say,  at  tlie  outset,  that  he  be« 
lieved  the  orders-  in  council  were  issued 
upon  acts  which  conferred  no  authorrity  at 
all  in  the  case.  He  should  have  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  moment 
the  subject  was  reconsidered,  the  parties 
issuing  the  order  would  have  come  for* 
ward  and  recalled. it,  with  an  acknow. 
ledgment  that  it  bad  gone  forth  through 
insdvertence*  He  expected  they  would 
have  either  done  that,  or  acknowledged 
that,  although  sent,  they  had  no  inten- 
tion it  should  have  been  obeyed.  In  his 
opinion,  the  order  was  either  impotent 
2  Y 
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dr  illegal  ;-*iBpoteiit,  if  Uiej  knew  it 
would  not  be  obered-^fllegal,  if  it  were 
to  be  obeyed  without  any  proper  autho- 
rity. If  it  intended  any  tbing,  then  he 
aautt  pronounce  it  illegal;  and  if  it  could 
Itod  to  nothine,  he  moat  cidl  it  impotent. 
80  that,  in  eitner  case,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  audi  an  order  reflected  far 

K eater  diagrape  upon  the  book  of  the 
ivy  Council  which  itaued  it»  than  hia 
motion  oould  possibly  do  upon  the  order- 
book  of  that  House,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  noUe  lord  opposite.    The 
irst  case  in  Scotland  to  wnich  he  meant 
So  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  as 
following  the  arrival  of  the  order  m  coun- 
cil in  that  part  of  the  empire,  was  that 
of  the  county  aheriiF  acting  at  the  sessions 
of  Kirkoudbright :  and  here  he  particu- 
krty  begged  their  attention  to  the  parties 
who  were  called  upon  to  give  efficacy  to 
She  order.    At  the  aessions  to  which  he 
alluded,  there  met,  the  sheriff,  his  son,  a 
colonel  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  clerff]r* 
Mian.    At  that  meeting,  the  sheriff,  bw 
BOB,   and  the  colonel,   agreed,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  order  in  council, 
they  ahould  prevent  the  Queen  from  be- 
ing prayed  for  in  the  Liturgy.    The  cler- 
gyman,  however^   dissented  from  4heir 
opinion,  and  refused  to  omit  the  prayer 
A>r  her  majesty 'is  name.    The  matter  was 
then  referrad  to  the  Presbytery,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman, 
disapproved  of  the  order  in  council,  or- 
dered the  minute  of  the  sheriff's  approval 
to  be  erased,  and  the  parties  to  appear 
before  them  ft>r  reprimand,  and  the  wnole 
decision  to  be  reaa  in  the  church.    Surefy 
tills  was  throwing  great  obloquy  upon  Ale 
order  in  council,  and  which,  if  that  order 
were  legal,  must  be  attended  witk  some 
penalty.    The  second  case  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  that  of  another  sheriff  of  a  Scotch 
county,   who  was  also  a  colonel  of  yeo- 
manry.    The  colonel   (Gordon y  asked 
llie  clergyman  of  hta  district  whether  he 
was  a  party  to  amr  agreement  not  to  omit 
the  prayer  for  Uie  Queen  in  the  church 
iervice*     The   clergyman  replied  very 
properly  that  he  would  act  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  land.    The  same  cler- 
gyman, at  the  end  of  a  sermon  which 
fie   preached-— one   which  was,   as  the 
learned  lord  opposite  must  admit,   re- 
markable for  nothing  but  the  propriety  of 
its  language  and  sentiments— at  the  end 
of  that  sermon  the  clergyman,  after  pray- 
ing for  the  king,  said  **  and  Ueas  likewise 


the  Queen.**    For  that  offence  the  cler- 
gyman was  on  the  same  day  (Sunday) 
put  under  arrest.    [Hear,   hear.]    H# 
oegged  to  be  underatood  as  not  meoainfr 
that  he  was  put  under  actual  personiS 
res^aint;  but  merely  that  he  waa  desireA 
to  consider  himself  as  arrested,  and  the 
arrest   was   continued   for   some   time. 
WouM  the  noble  lord  opposite  contend 
that  such  an  act  as  this  was  not  matter 
worthy   of   the    consideration    of   that 
House  f    For  his  own  part  be  ahould 
only  say,  that  nothing  should  induce  hln» 
to  suffer  such  an  attack  upon  the  freedon 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  pass  unno- 
ticed ;  no  oolitical  bias  should  operate  to 
deter  him  m>m  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  Hbtise.    He  made  thia  declaration 
with  perfect  temper,  yet  in  a  firm  tone, 
although  he  should  not  suffer  himself  to 
press  the  matter  with  warmth,  notwith- 
standing  the  unprovoked  observation  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite  respecting  his  no- 
tice.    It  might  perhaps  be  said,    thai 
there  were  precedents  for  the  course  pur- 
sued in  Scotland.     To  this  he  should 
reply,  that  the  precedents,  if  invariably 
wrong,    ought    to  have  little  influence 
upon  the  judgment  of  that  House.    And 
he  must  sajr»  that  if  ever  a  precedent  oc- 
curred which  ought  to  have  been  dosely 
scrutinized,  it  was  this,  which  obviously 
tended  to  augment  discontent  at  a  mo^ 
ment  of  very  general  irritation  and  excite- 
ment.   The  haste  with  which  both  the 
English  and  Scotch  orders  were  issued 
was  very  evident  t  nothing  could  show 
the  promptitude,  haste,  and  inadvertency 
of  the  proceeding,  more  than  that  when 
ministers  were  called  upon  to  explain 
their  conduct,  they  were  unable,  at  the 
moment,   to  point  out  the  precise  parts 
of  the  acts  of  parliament  upon  which 
they  were  prepared  to  justify  their  act* 
He  woidd  now  read  the  document,  which 
was  really  of  a  most  remarkable  charao* 
tettc    he  could  hardly  assert  positively 
that  this  was  a  copy  of  the  order  in  coun- 
cil, but  it  had  been  published  in  a  Scotdi 
paper  as  such,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,   signed  **  James  Buller.** 
<<  You  will  herewith  receive  a  copy  of  an 
order  in  council  for  making  the  requisite 
alterations  in  the  prayers  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily,   as  far  as  regards  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
due  obedience  paid  to  it."    Here,  let  it 
be  observed,    that  alterations  were  or- 
dered to  be  made  in  the  prayera '  of  a 
church  which  had  no  prayera  te  alter. 
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Thea  followed  the  order  itselfy  addressed 
to  the  moderator  of  the  Greneral  Aasem- 
bly»  over  wbieh  the  privy  council  had  no 
more  authority  than  they  had  over  the 
oity  of  Ck>nstantinople.  The  noble  lord 
here  read  the  order,  and  observed^  that 
the  iDJunction  **  to  pray  in  express  words 
for  his  majesty  George  4th,  and  all  the 
royal  family/'  was  marked  by  inverted 
commas.  There  was  onlv  one  thing 
wanting  to  make  this  order  the  most  com- 
plete pieoe  of  absurdity  that  he  had  ever 
met  withy  and  that  was,  a  charge  to  the 
bishops  to  carry  the  order  into  execution, 
there  being  no  such  personages  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  as  bishops*  The 
order,  the  House  would  have  perceived, 
referred  to  the  10th  of  Anne,  which  en- 
loined  the  clergy  of  Scotland  to  pray  for 
her  msjesty  and  the  princess  Sophia ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Uiere 
was  in  queen  Anne's  time  some. reason 
lor  passing  such  an  act,  the  pretender 
beinff  then  prayed  for  by  name  in  many 
«f  die  churches.  That  personage  was 
in  point  of  fact  often  prayed  for  under 
the  name  of  the  king.  The  frequency  of 
the  practice  had  given  rise  to  the  well 
known  distich— 

**  Who  the  pretender  is  and  who  the  king, 
Cod  bless  us  all,  is  quite  another  tbing.'^ 

It  was  on  this  account  that  an  act  then 
passed  to  pray  for  queen  Anne  and  the 
princess  Sophia,  in  direct  terms.  If 
that  act  was  now  in  force  at  all,  it  re« 
quired  the  Scotch  clergy  to  pray  for 
queen  Anne  and  the  princess  Sophia, 
and  for  nobody  else,  as,  unlike  the  English 
act. of  parliament,  it  gave  no  power  to 
alter  the  names  from  time  to  time.  The 
other  act  recited  in  the  order  was  the 
33&d  of  George  8rd,  and  it  was  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  see  it  quoted,  for  no  part 
of  it  had  any  more  application  to  the 
present  order  (ban  a  chapter  in  the  Koran. 
The  82d  of  George  Srd.  related  solely 
to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  asid  it 
was  therefore  preposterous  to  quote  it  in 
support  of  sucK  an  order  as  this,  which 
was  directed  to  the  established  clergy  of 
that  country.  It  might  perhaps,  be  shown 
that  orders  In  oouncil  had  formerly  been 
addressed  to  the  clergv  of  Scotland ;  but 
of  this  he  was  sure— 4bat  whenever  such 
an  order  had  produced  any  effect  on  the 
church,  it  had  only  been  through  the  r^ 
commendation  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  not  from  any  force  m  the  edict  itself; 
and  this  in  fsct,  bad  been  the  case  on  the 
marriage  of  the  present  king.     All  be 


to  learn  was,  on  what  ground  the 
learned  lord  defended  the  proceedtnga 
which  had. taken  place  in  consequence 
of  this  order.  The  two  cases  he  had 
staled  were  those  of  the  Kirk  session  and 
the  arrest :  the  sheriff  was  at  the  bottom 
of  both  proceedinffs,  and  apparently  all 
was  done  imder  oiBcial  sanction.  The 
case  of  arrest  was  one  which  particularly 
called  for  the  sympathy  of  tne  House; 
for  the  clergyman  on  whom  that  outrago 
had  been  committed  was  an  individual  of 
the  utmost  respectability  of  charactet 
who,  so  far  from  allowing  his  seal  in 
politicd  matters  to  carry  him  too  far^ 
was  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  tempo* 
rate  members  in  all  the  church.  But* 
was  a  clergyman  to  be  put  under  arrest, 
because  he  refused  to  pray,  as  he  express- 
ed it  himself,  **  by  word  of  command?" 
Let  the  House  only  reflect  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  placed  by  this  order— a  situation 
which  left  the  clergy  no  alternative,  but 
either  to  disregard  an  order  of  the  king 
in  council,  or .  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  a 
great  portioa  pf  their  parishioners.— The 
other  motio«  which  he  was  about  to  sub^ 
mit  was  for  the  production  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  lord  Sidmouth  to  colonel 
Gordon,  on  the  subject  of  this  clergy- 
man's arrest.  He  had  omit(ed  to  men« 
tion  that,  in  consequence  of  that  arrest, 
a  correspondence  bad  been  commenced 
with  lord  Sidmouth,  which  had  afterwards 
been  transferred  to  the  lord  Aovooate 
of  Scotland ;  and  as  his  object  was,  to  go 
to  the  fountain  head,  he  had  preferred 
calling  for  the  letter  of  the  former.  That 
letter  must  either  justify  or  it  must  con* 
demn  the  arrest.  If  it  justified  it,  it  did 
{^reat  injustice  to  the  der^jman ;  and  if 
It  condemned  the  proceeding,  it  neces- 
sarily implied  the  condemnation  of  the 
order  in  council,  in  vindication  of  which 
the  arrest  had  been  made.  There  were 
several  other  points  connected  with  the 
subject  which  he  had  not  mentioned, 
because  he  was  reluctant  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House;  but  he  appealed 
to  the  House  whether  he  had  not  said 
enough  to  show,  that  his  motion  was  not 
a  disgrace  to  the  order-book.  Such  a 
charge  was  unjust  in  itself,  and  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  being  made  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  re»* 
pel  it.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving,  *'  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  A  copy  of  the  order  in  council, 
of  12th  February,  isao,  as  transmitted 
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to  the  moderator  ofthe  General  Asiembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  2.  A  copy 
of  any  letter  or  letters  which  may  have 
been  Written  by  lord  Sidmouth  to  colonel 
Grordooi  of  Kirkcudbright  Yeomanrr  Ca- 
▼alry,  or  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  during  the  year  1890»  relatire 
to  placing  the  Rev.  William  Gillespie, 
officiating  chaplain  of  said  corps  under 
military  arrest,  by  the  said  colonel  Gor* 
don/' 

Lord  Glenofchy  considered  the  order 
in  council  to  be  a  breach  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land,  which  admitted  of  the  intervention 
uf  no  superior  authority  with  regard  ei- 
ther to  its  discipline,  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  its  affairs,  or  the  topics  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  its  public  worship.      This 
principle,  as  the  history  of  Scotland  show* 
ed,  was  long  contended  for  both  by  word 
and  act,  and  it  had  been  established  and 
ratified  b^  the  blood  of  persons  who  had 
thought  It  an  object  worthy  to  be  fought 
for.    It  had  been  secured  to  Scotland 
at  the  union  of  the  two   Crowns,    by 
several  acts  of  parliament,  and  it  was  so 
fully  acknowledged,  that  he  was  surprised 
this  order  in  council  had  ever  been  issued. 
The  act  of  queen  Anne  was  passed  under 
particular  circumstances;  and,  as  it  was 
intended  for  the  security  of  the  succes- 
sion, those  who  were  interested  in  the 
privileges  of  the   church    of  Scotland 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  interfere.    It 
was  not,  however,  on  that  account  to  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  to  be  acted  upon 
on  future  occasions.    Although  this  order 
might  not  be  dangerous  in  itself,  yet  as 
its  object  embraced  subjects  of  religion, 
and  a  matter  which  had  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country,  it  assumed 
an  importance  which  it  would  not  other- 
.  wise  have  possessed.    The  people  in  Scot- 
land had  ever  been  consioered  a  highly 
religious  people,  and  were  well  qualified 
by  their  education  to  weigh  the  motives 
of  human  action.      He  was  convinced 
that  they  had  well  weighed  the  motives 
from  which  this  order  had  emanated,  and 
he  feared  they  had  been  unable  to  find 
^^y  good  motive  in  which  it  could  have 
•originated.    Was  it  sent  down  to  promote 
the  happiness  ofthe  country  \ — to  promote 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Crown  ? 
—to  promote  purity  of  religion  and  sanc- 
tity of  morals?   He  had  endeavoured  to 
weigh  it  by  these  con«tderation8,  but  had 
•been  unable  to  perceive    how  it  could 
•possibly  have  a  tendency  to  promote  any 


of  these  objects.  He  could  find  no  other 
motive  for  it  than  a  desire  to  gratify  an 
uncharitable  and  vindictive  feeling  to- 
wards an  injured  individual. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  almost  per* 
suaded  that,  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  mover,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  trespass  long 
on  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  noble 
lord  professed  to  have  made  this  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question 
on  what  grounds  thb  order  was  justified, 
and  that  question  he  was  perfectly  pre* 
pared  to  meet.  He  thought  the  motion 
did  the  nMo  lord  no  discredit:  it  waa 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  uniformly 
praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  noble  lord, 
m  watching  over  the  interests  of  Scot- 
land, and  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  every  subject  connected  with 
that  country  which  might  require  inveati* 
gation.  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  mover  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  remarks  in  which  he  supposed 
his  noble  friend  to  have  called  the  present 
motion  a  disgrace  to  the  order*bo(».  He 
had  been  lately  in  the  habit  of  pairing 
pretty  close  attention  to  the  discussions 
m  that  House,  and  he  certainly  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  statement  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  lord  near  him.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  answer  the  question 
involved  in  the  present  motion,  he  t>eg- 
ged  to  assure  both  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site that  be  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  undervalue  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It 
might  perhaps  be  enough  for  him  to  say 
that  ministers,  in  advising  this  order,  in 
council,  had  acted  on  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  upwards  of  «  hundred  years. 
But  he  dia  not  mean  to  rest  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  measure  on  usage :  he  would 
meet  the  argument  fairly,  and  would 
say,  that  the  issuing  of  this  order  was  a 
legal  exercise  of  power — ^that  the  king 
in  oouncil  bad  in  this  case  exercised  a 
right  founded  on  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  was  glad  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  general  question 
of  the  propriety  of  omitting  the  Queen's 
name  in  the  prayers  of  the  church ;  and 
he  should  accordingly  confine  himself 
to  the  proper  question  before  the  House; 
namely.-^whetner  the  Privy  Council  had 
a  right  to  issue  this  order  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland.  That  the  right 
existed  he  contended,  and  he  founded 
it  on  this  act  of  the  lOth  of  Anqe,  chap. 
7f  sect.  10«    By  this  cnaclmont  be  ooo« 
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ceived  that  the  order  in  council  was  i 
fully  warranted.  He  did  not  aay  this 
00  his  own  aothoritj,  but  on  such 
authority  as,  he  believed,  would  be  con- 
vincing to  the  whole  House— he  meant 
the  decnions  of  the  supreme  court  in 
Scotland,  by  which  individuals  had  been 
punished  for  refusing  to  pray,  not  for 
queen  Anne  or  the  princess  Sophia,  but 
for  George  I.  If  he  understooa  the  act, 
it  said  that  every  clergyman  was  to  pray 
for  queen  Anne  and  the  electress  Sophia : 
smd  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
enactment  inthat  clause  was  intended  to  be 
confined  to  queen  Anne  and  the  electress 
Sophia,  or  to  extend  to  every  future  sove- 
reign and  heir-apparent.  He  contended 
for  the  latter  of  tnese  two  interpretations  ; 
and  in  support  of  that  construction  he 
would  refer    to  the  proceedings  which 

.  took  place  soon  after  the  act  was  passed. 
The  princess  Sophia  died  three  months 
before  queen  Anne;  and  if  the  act  had 
been  limited  to  them  individually,  be  af- 
firmed, that  no  other  heir  apparent  could 
have  been  prayed  for  without  theautho- 
nty  of  a  new  act  of  parliament ;  but  if  it 
should  appear  that  an  order  of  council 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  church  of 
Scotland  directing  them  to  pray  for  the 
Dext  heir  apparent,  that  would  be  proof 
that  the  act  extended  to  every  future 
sovereign  and  heir  apparent.  It  happen- 
ed, however,  to  be  the  case,  that  an  or- 
der in  council,  dated  the  21st  of  June, 
1714,  was  sent  down,  ordering  every 
minister  to  pray  for  qjueen  Anne  and 
the  elector  of  Brunswick;  and  a  few 
months  af^er,  on  the  death  of  Anne  arid 
the  succession  of  George  I,  a  similar 
order  in  council  was  sent  to  Scotland, 
enjoining  the  clergy  to  prtLj  for  his  ma- 
jesty George  I.  The  origin  of  the  act 
of  queen  Anne  was  this;  the  clergy  in 
Scotland  had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying 
for  the  king,  but  not  by  name :  and  as  it 
was  well  understood  that  many  of  them 
meant  the  pretender,  this  act  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  tying  them  down, 
in  express  terms,  to  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign.  It  had  been  held,  that  that 
act  of  queen  Anne  applied  to  king 
George  or  the  existing  monarch,    not- 

'  withstanding  the  limitation  of  its  terms ; 
and  persons  i^ere  indicted  before  the 
aupreme  court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland, 
for  that  offence.  By  the  various  decisions 
of  that  court,  it  was  held  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne  was  *^  not  limited  to  queen 
Aape  jabne,  but  was  meant  to  apply  to 


the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  day.**  Of 
the  authorities  to  which  he  had  occasion 
to  refer,  some  were  within  the  reach  of 
every  person  who  heard  him ;  but  two  of 
them  he  should  cite  from  the  State  Trials 
of  which  he  would  give  both  page  and 
place :  the  others  he  had  extracted  from 
the  records  of  the  justiciary  court  of 
Scotland;  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  give  him  credit  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  transcribed  them. 
That  the  construction  for  which  he  con- 
tended was  correct,  the  following  cases 
would  show— In  January,  1715,  there 
was  the  case  of  Robert  Anstruther  ;-^and 
on  the  SOth  of  JanuarVy  in  the  same 
year,  that  of  George  Hay ;  in  both  of 
these,  indictments,  laid  under  the  act 
of  queen  Anne*  were  found  in  the  court 
of  justiciary.  But,  although  they  were 
found  relevant  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Scottish  law,  they  were  not  foUowed  up 
by  any  degree  of  punishment  against 
the  parties;  and  therefore,  as  there  was 
no  verdict  found  by  a  jury,  he  would  con- 
tent himself  with  thus  briefly  noticing 
this  case,  and  passing  to  another.  The 
next  case  was  that  of  William  Guthrie^ 
in  July,  1715 ;  who  was  indicted  for  <*  the 
frequently  omitting  to  pray  for  his  said 
sacred  majesty  king  George,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
all  thfe  royal  Family,  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  public  worship."  as  in 
express  terms  directed  by  act  of  par- 
liament. This  was  the  charge  express- 
ly laid  against  him : —  **  That  the  said 
Guthrie  did  omit  to  pray  for  king  George, 
when  public  worship  was  performed,"  and 
so  on ;  <•  and  that  the  jury,  forsudi  o&nce, 
do  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  20k 
sterling,  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the 
act."  to  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  zvii, 
page  782,  he  met  with  the  case  of 
George  Robertson,  who  was  indicted 
under  the  same  statute,  for  having  re- 
fused to  pray  for  the  king,  George  I. 
This  last  case  went  to  a  second  prosecu- 
tion, on  informations  laid  by  both  parties. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the  party 
could  not  be  indicted  under  the  aforesaid 
act  of  parliament,  by  reason  that  his 
majesty  xing  George,  and  the  then  prince 
of  Waies,  were  not,  bvthe  act,  aesired 
to  be  prayed  for.  And  the  panel  plead- 
ed, that  he  praved  for  all  the  rojral  family, 
which  was  ail  that  the  act  required  after 
the  demise  of  the  queen,  and  also  of  the 
electress  Sophia.— He  hoped  the  House 
would  carry  thi|  in  its  mind,  that  the  io« 
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joDClioa  which  wuhsra  called  in  qaMtion 
wa»t  that  the  clergy  of  Scotland  should 
pray  for  all  the  royal  fiiniiljr.    The  cqae 
pf  Daniel  Taylor  occurred  in  1716 ;  be, 
•long  with  twenty  other  clergymen^  was 
indicted  for  the  aame  offence  aa  in  the 
preceding  instancet.    The  report  would 
be  found  in  Howeira  State  Trials,  toL  x?iii, 
page  1363 ;  and  there  it  was  stated  thus : 
— *<  The  court  finds  that  the  panel,  and 
the  said  other  members  of  the  presby- 
tery,  have    omitted,    at   divers   times, 
ia  express  words    to  pray  for  his  ma- 
jesty king  .  George,   pmd  the  prince  of 
Wales;   and  each  of  them  relcTant  to 
infer  the   paip  of  80L  aterliog."    This 
Lidiciment  certainly  contained  a  separate 
atatevent  of  aimilar  oftnces  which  were 
therein  proposed  to  be  proved ;  it  being 
the  custom  of  those  courts  not  to  leave 
any  otlier  questions  arising  out  of  one 
ease  to  be  settled  aflerwardls.    This  case 
goinff  on  to  proof,  the  jury  found  the 
panel  guilty,  and  that  they  had  become 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  wL  each,   one 
half  to  go  to  the  informer,   the    other 
to  the  pooir  of  the  parish.    In  March, 
1717f  DO  leis  than  twenty-two  Episcopa- 
liin  dergymen  were  indioted;.  and  this 
inJght  be  material  to  notice  i  for  the  act 
•spresaly   directed   that    its   provisions 
should  be  complied  with,  as.  well  by  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  as  those  of  the  kirk 
or  Scotland.    These  deraymen  were  in- 
dicted  at    Edinburgh   for  not   praying 
for  the  king*    Their  ofence  was  aggra- 
vated by  having  been  previously  convict- 
ed on  a  similar  charge;  and  their  second 
convioimn,   by  the  act,  rendered  them 
liable  to  be  deprived  or  suspended.    They 
were  found  guilty,  and  a  sentence  of  de- 
privation accordmgly  was  issued  against 
them.     About   the   same  time    George 
Fairlie»  James  MXachhn,  and  another, 
on  a  like  indictment,    were  also  found 
guilty.    This  was  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1718t  when  J.  Small   was   indicted,  the 
charge  being,  in  addition  to  the  one  of 
<*  not  having  prayed  for  kmg  George,*' 
for  that  be  had  prayed  for  the  royal  family, 
soeJirg  king  George.    He  Was  convicted 
with  the  others;  and   they  were  all  of 
them  found  guilty  and  severally  fined  in 
the  sam^  penalty  of  20^    Now,  whether 
the  House  should  think  these  decisions 
right  or  wron|^*-^uch  as  th^  were,  they 
were  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  criminiu 
court  of  Scotland,  and  found  under  cir- 
cumstaaoes  in  which  if  the  court  had  en- 
iertaieed  any  doubts  upon  their  cases, 


those   doubu   would   have  availed  the 
panels.    If  the  judge  or   the  jury,  io 
their  consciences,  had  thought  that  the 
parties  might  jpstly  be  acquitted,  there 
could  be  no  question  but  that  they  would 
have  pronounced  them  not  guilty*— Tbis^ 
then,  being  found  by  decisions  of  those 
courts,  let  them  now  see  what  had  follow- 
ed thereupon.    He   had   already  atated 
what  took  place  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,   upon  the  death  of  the  electress 
Sophia.     Tlien  followed   the   reign    of 
George    lit    and    he    had    also   said 
that  on  that  occasion  a  regular  order  is- 
sued for  the  regulation  of  this  subject 
as  regarded  Scotland.    From  that  time, 
down  to  the  present  day,  with  only  two 
solitary  and  in  some  measure,  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  when  the  prince  royal 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  directed 
to  be  prayed  for;  but,  otherwise,   from 
the  year  1714  down   to   this    moment, 
whenever  any  alterations  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  took  place,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  ot  the  king  in  council, 
a  like  order  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
moderator  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
directing  him  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  adopting  a  similar  step  there. 
The  proceeding  of  the  present  govern- 
ment   then,    was  one  which  had  been 
universally  practised  for  a  long  period 
of  time   by   their  predecessors;  and  it 
was  complied   with    by   the   church  of 
Scotland  in  these  cases,   as  an  act  of 
due  respect  and    consideration  for  the 
authorities  of  England.     The  following 
order,  that  which  had  been  so  directed 
to  the  moderator,  was  thus  issued  in  com- 
plience  with  established  custom;  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  House  would  so  along 
with  him  in  thinking,   that  nothing  of 
disrespect   was   intended   to  be  oTOred 
to  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  any  other 
of  those  encroachments  upon  it  whidi 
had   been   insinuated.    He   would  now 
read  the  order  of   council  directed  to 
ScotlamU    It  was  dated  the  20th  Februa- 
ry, 1820,  ^'  present,  his  majesty  in  coun« 
cil.    In  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
and  also  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  S2nd 
year  of  his  late  majesty."    Here  he  would 
remark,   that  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  that  the  latter  stotute  was 
applicable  only  to  the  episcopalian  dergy* 
For  though,  by  it,  they  were  required 
to  pray  in  exactly  the  same  words  as 
the  dergy  of  England,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  apply  to  the 
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presbytery  of  Scotland.  Vet,  even  in 
this  inBtance,  he  vras  prepared  to  Bay, 
that  nothing  but  precedent  nad  been  gone 
upon  by  his  majesty's  ffovernment.  The 
order  went  on  :— '<  Wherein  provision 
is  made  for  that  part  of  the  royal  territories 
in  England,  called  Scotland,  it  is  hereby 
order^  by  his  majesty  in  council  that 
henceforth  every  minister,  &c.  in  kirk 
or  assembly,  shall  pray  for  his  sacred 
majesty  king  George  4th  and  all  the 
royal  family;  of  which  all  persons  are 
required  to  take  notice,  and  to  govern 
themselves  accordingly.^  He  could  state, 
having  seen  the  original  document  within 
the  last  few  hours,  that  it  contained  no- 
thing else.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  general 
order,  directing  prayers  to  be  made  for 
his  sacred  majesty  kmg  George  4th,  imd 
*•  all  "  the  royal  family. — After  the  state- 
ment he  had  now  maoe,  he  thought  that 
government,  in  issuing  such  an  order, 
were  completely  justimd,  and  that  the 
House  would  l>e  satbfied  on  this  part  of 
the  case.  Let  him  now  observe,  that 
the  order  was,  to  pray  for  the  king; 
k  did  not  bear  in  what  terms  he  was  to  be 
prayed  for;  and  he  could  readily  believe, 
that  if  the  minister  chose  to  say  ^  God 
bless  king  George,'^  or  whatever  other 
form  he  mieht  choose  to  adopt  so  long 
as  it  was  a  otma  fide  prayer  fo^  the  king, 
that  was  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
act.  But  in  England,  the  prescribed 
ibrm  was  **  his  most  sacred  majesty.'* 
He  would  appeal  to  any  Scotchman  in 
that  House,  whether  be  ever  heard,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  church  of  Scotland  such  a 
phrase  as  '*  his  sacred  majesty."  No 
such  thing  was  ever  recognised  in  its 
service ;  but  here  the  church  was  direct- 
ed to  pray  for  the  king  fiomtna/jm.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that,  though  the 
order  thus  required  that  the  clergy  should 
pray  for  king  George  and  all  the  royal 
family,  they  were  not  excluded  from 
praying  for  any  particdar  branch  of 
the  royal  family.  And  he  was  also  free 
to  confess,  that  if  a  clergyman  might 
think  proper  to  pray  for  the  Queen  auo, 
9iofRtRa/sm,  he  did  not  see  any  thin^  ille* 
gal  in  it.  But  when  it  was  asserted  that 
such  a  prayer  for  the  Queen  was  the 
Oniversal  custom  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
hind,  he  stoutly  and  manfully  denied  it. 
When  it  was  said  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  so  prayed,  he  would 
venture  to  observe,  that  he  believed  the 
ratio  to  be  just  the  reverse.  Certainly, 
i&dividuab  of  that  respectable  profession 


were  entitled  to  eatevtahi  in  private  what 
political  opinions  they  pleased;  and  even 
to  express  them  in  public,  provided  they 
neither  exceeded  the  moderation  so  be* 
coming  their  character,  nor  interfbred 
in  such  a  way  as  to  aflbet  the  discharge 
of  their  sacred  duties  or  the  peace  and 
good-will  which  they  were  bouna  to  uphold 
among  dl  classes:  but  the  dergyman 
who  ventured  to  go  beyond  this  pointy 
and  te  obtrude  such  opinions,  at  a  time 
when  the  public  were  divided  upon  them 
ahready,  was  only  introducing  vtMiofg 
his  neighbours  the  seeds  of  discord.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  by  the  fair 
construction  of  the  acts  which  he  had 
quoted,  the  clergyman  was  entitled  to 
pray  for  the  king  and  royal  family  in 
what  terms  he  chose.  It  he  pleased, 
he  might  pray  for  the  whole  family,  for 
every  noble  family,  in  the  vicinity,  or 
for  every  man  in  the  country  by  name, 
providea  his  congregation  woukI  iStop 
and  listen  to  him.  But,  if  he  should  fail 
to  pray  for  the  king,  by  name,  he  would 
certainly  be  liable  to  tne  penalty  of  the 
act  of  queen  Anne ;  and  such  clergyman 
so  refusing,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
(if  a  case  of  the  kind  ever  occurred), 
as  public  prosecutor  of  Scotland,  to  indict 
immediately ;  and  no  doubt  had  he,  but 
that  a  jury  of  Scotchmen  would  find  the 
individual  guilty  of  a  penal  offence.  Were 
ministers,  then,  to  be  blamed  for  acting 
upon  the  known  decisions  of  coorta  A 
law?  Still  less,  surely,  were  they  to^ 
be  accused  of  misconduct  In  fbHowing 
a  uniform  course  of  precedento,  front 
1715,  down  to  the  present  day,  wherein 
orders  had  invariably  been  so  issued- 
from  England  to  Scotland— As  te  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said  relative  to  a  letter 
transmitted  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  was  quite  a  difiereot  question,  and 
one  into  which  he  was  not  bound  to 
enter.  The  two  subjecta  of  the  motion 
had  no  sort  of  connexion.  They  related 
to  different  circumstances,  occurring  at 
differing  times.  The  fbcts  of  that  case, 
had  been  very  fairiy  stated  by  thcnoMe 
lord.  In  the  kirk  session,  it  appeared 
that  two  members  voted  against  the  opi* 
niott  of  the  third,  <<  that  during  the  vacan- 
cy, it  was  highly  ineipedieot  that  the 
clergy  should  pray  for  the  Queen.'*  He 
was  not  going  todefend  this  proceeding; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  unwise, 
foolish,  and  illegal.  But  what  happened 
afterwards?  The  presbytery,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  nkstteri  saw  at 
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once  the  Illegality  of  the  act*  and  not 
ooljr  ordered  thai  proceeding  of  the  kirk 
•esiioQ  to  be  erased  from  the  books, 
but  cited  the  individoalt  who  had  originat- 
ed it  to  appear  before  them  and  an- 
mrer  for  their  conduct.  The  parties  did 
appear  before  the  presbyterr,  acknow- 
ledged  the  irregulariy  they  had  committed, 
and  expressed  their  regret :  the  presbjfte- 
rr  put  an  end  to  the  whole  proceedmg, 
cieclariog  themselves  satisfied  with  tlHs 
acknowledgment  that  had  been  bo  made. 
He  could  not  therefore  help  saying, 
that  after  every  thing  which  had  taken 
place  upon  thu  business,  it  was  now  too 
late  to  bring  the  matter  forward  in  parlia- 
ment. Then  came  another  circumstance, 
by  no  means  connected  with  the  other. 
Tiie  proceedings  against  the  chaplain 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceeding 
in  the  kirk  session.  In  this  case,  the 
colonel  of  the  yeomanry  corps  of  Kirk- 
cudhfight  made  application  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  chaplain  of  that  corps, 
in  order  to  know  whether  he  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  pray  for  the  Queen  by 
name  or  not  i  The  chaplain,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  did  not  think  pro- 

Ser  to  answer  that  application;  which 
e  could  not  help  regrettinff,  as  it  might 
have  prevented  what  had  followed.  In 
every  thing  which  had  been  said  as  to 
the  character  of  this  gentleman,  he  did 
most  heartily  concur ;  for^he  believed  him 
to  be  a  ^ood  and  honourable  man,  and 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  true  and  loyal  sub- 
ject. At  the  same  time,  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  given  an  answer,  declar- 
ing whether  he  did  or  did  not  mean  to 
pray  for  the  Queen  nomnaHm.  At  that 
time,  her  majesty's  case  was  the  subject 
of  general  agitation  throughout  all  Scot* 
land:  and  be  could  certainly  approve  of 
the  laudable  anxiety  .of  a  commander  of 
yeomanry  cavalry,  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  corps  there  should  be  no  dis- 
.cussfons  of  political  topics.  In  justifica- 
tion of  the  colonel,  he,  for  one,  could 
not  blame  him  very  deeply  for  his  ex- 
treme anxiety  on  such  a  subject.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  chaplain,  that  omcer 
communicated  to  him  that  he  must  con- 
sider himself  under  arrest.  That  arrest 
was  continued:  it  was  not  a  close  one, 
bul  he  was  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  county.  It  lasted,  altogether,  for 
about  three  weeks,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  colonel  to  ascertain  the  sen- 
timents of  government  upon  the  business. 
The  commanding  officer  made  a  commu- 


I  nication  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
I  county,  and  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
communication  was  made  to  the  home 
secretary.  The  answer  returndl  was, 
that  as  the  lord  lieutenant  had  not  re- 
commended any  steps,  no  steps  should 
be  taken.  The  letter  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant had  neither  commended  nor  discom- 
mended the  proceedings.  When  the  an- 
swer of  the  home  secretary  was  communi-' 
cated  to  the  commanding  officer,  he  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  chaplain  that 
the  arrest  was  at  an  end.  Government 
having  thus  refused  to  interfere,  and  al- 
lowed the  individuals  to  settle  the  affair 
among  themelves,  there  was  no  parlia- 
mentary ffround  for  inquiring  into  it. 
How  was  the  affair  settled?  The  clergy- 
roan  had  threatened  for  some  time  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  commanding 
officer:  it  had  been  suggested  to  him 
from  various  quarters,  that  it  would  be 
better  that  the  affair  should  be  settled 
by  reference.  This  respectable  person 
declined  making  a  .reference  to  any  one, 
but  the  individual  who  was  now  address- 
ing them.  He  had  said  to  the  clergyman, 
(hat  he  was  the  last  individual  to  whom 
such  a  reference  ought  to  be  made.  The 
clergyman,  however,  having  persisted, 
he  had  accepted  the  reference.  TJie 
award  was  not  yet  pronounced  but  the 
business  was  finished  as  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned.  He  submitted  to  the 
House  therefore,  that  no  ground  had 
been  stated  for  bringing  the  matter  before 
parliament. 

Sir  James  Mackintoihf  in  rising  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  very 
candid  speeches  which  the  House  had 
heard  from  sentlemen  on  both  sides, 
upon  the  motion  of  bis  noble  friend,  felt 
actuated  by  that  warm  affection  for  the 
interesU  of  Scotland,  which  neither  the 
lapse  of  time,  nor  distance,  nor  occupa- 
tion would  ever  eradicate  from  his  bosom. 
After  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend,  so 
replete  with  facts  and  argument,  he  felt 
disinclined  to  address  the  House  upon 
many  of  the  points  which  it  had  embraced 
and  indeed  cusposed  of;  he  should  there-> 
fore  enter  only  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  motion.  He  was  the  rather 
disinclined  to  follow  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  with  any  thing  like  minute- 
ness, as  the  noble  lord  who  had  seconded 
the  proposition,  had  done  so,  in  a  «>eech 
full  of  promise  and  distinguished  for  ita 
propriety;  he  had  given  his  powerful 
support,  moved  by  tliat  generous  spirit 
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which  had  connected  the  name  of  his 
itiastrious  House  with  every  stnig^le  for 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  ot  Scot- 
land. He  could  not  help  saying  that,  as 
a  Scotchman,  he  greatly  rejoiced  to  see 
illustrious  descendants  of  those  families 
who  once  divided  the  suffrages  and  the 
admiration  of  their  native  land,  voting 
with  each  other  in  the  debate  of  that 
night,  and  displaying  a  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
ti^e  church  of  Scotland.  He  would  en- 
deavour to  sketch  a  few  outlines  of  the 
principles  from  which  those  rights  and 
privileges  were  derived.  For  this  purpose 
ne  need  trace  them  back  no  farther  than 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The 
learned  lord  would  remember,  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  convention  which 
assembled  at  the  period  of  the  revolution 
was,  to  declare  that  prelacy  was  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  kingdom :  not,  he  be- 
Seved,  that  the  Convention  was  actuated 
by  any  over-ruling  desire  of  building  up  a 
mew  and  peculiar  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, but  by  tliat  principle  upon  which 
they  immeaiately  afterwards  declared, 
that  they  would  found  such  a  church 
establishment  as  was  compatible  with  the 
petitions  and  inclinations  of  the  people. 
He  conceived  that  at  that  period,  what- 
ever new  lights  we  might  since  have  ob- 
tained on  the  subject,  those  who  were  so 
concerned  upon  the  event  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  desirous  to  consult,  even  in 
dieir  religious  system,  the  feelings  of  die 
majority  of  the  people.  In  that  aee  they 
were  not  a  matter  of  utter  indiTOrence. 
Acting  upon  this  principle*  and  feeling 
that  it  was  the  dutj  of  the  legislature  to 
respect  such  considerations,  that  conven- 
tion published  their  intention  of  re-eata- 
blishmg  the  church  government  of  Scot- 
land, llie  sort  of  creed  which  accom- 
panied their  declaration  contained,  be- 
sides some  of  their  ordinances,  an  outline 
of  the  theological  principle  of  that 
church.  One  of  the  articles  was,  that 
the  church  had  no  head  upon  earth.  He 
would  not  here  examine  how  far  this 
eoald  be  considered  a  sound  principle  for 
any  established  religion  whatever.  *  He 
would  not  inquire  whether,  in  subsequent 
periods,  this  principle  was  not  more  flex- 
ible; but  it  was  certain  that  the  church 
thus  established  was  allied  to  the  state ; 
and  it  was  also  well  known,  that  it  was 
recognised  at  the  union ;  and  since  then, 
down  to  the  present  time,  every  monarch 
MTore  to  protect  the  church  of  Scotland* 
VOL.  IV. 


If,  then,  any  law  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fundamental  law,  it  was  that  which 
established  the  independence  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  He  would  not  dispute  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament;  but  he 
would  say,  that  no  act  ought  to  destroy 
the  contract  made  between  two  indepen- 
dent nations;  that  every  act  calculated 
to  affect  it  in  any  way  should  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  jealousy ;  and  that  in  its 
construction  the  original  contract  should 
be  religiously  attended  to.  As  to  the  act 
of  queen  Anne,  he  could  not  think  that 
it  could  bear  a  construction  which  would 
destroy  that  which  all  our  sovereigns  since 
had  sworn  to  protect.  He  thought  that 
that  act  should  be  construed  by  the  most 
rigid  rules,  with  reference  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  upon  these  prin- 
ciples he  was  disposed  to  view  it.  The 
act  of  Anne  had  oeen  passed  by  her  last 
ministers,  and  had  for  its  object  the  sup- 
port of  the  Scotch  Episcopalian  churcn. 
It  gave  a  general  order  to  pray  for  the 
sovereign  and  the  electress  Sophia,  and 
it  wished  to  impose  a  like  duty  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  It 
was  well  known  that  there  were  at  that 
time  some  of  the  old  Cameronians,  whose 
scruples  hindered  them  from  prayine  for 
what  thej  termed  tin  uncovenanted  king. 
The  act  intended  to  strike  at  this  objec- 
tion from  a  party  which  at  present  was  no 
more.  The  act  required  them  to  pra^ 
for  queen  Anne  and  the  electresd  Sophia 
while  livine.  Now  he  contended  that  the 
words  *<  while  living''  did  not  apply  less 
to  the  electress  than  to  the  queen,  and 
so  he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  decided 
by  Any  court  of  law — ^that  the  act  in  this 
respect  was  temporary  in  its  object, 
t|iough  permanent  in  its  provi4on.»-The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  went  on 
to  show  that  the  convictions  to  which  the 
Lord-Advocate  bad  alluded^  were  ill 
chosen.  They  were  taken  from  a  period 
of  civil  tumult  and  public  irritation,  at  a 
time  when  one  rebellion  arose  out  of  the 
ashes  of  another,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  not  under  the  calm  influence  of 
reason,  but  heated  by  those  passions  to 
which  all  civil  commotions  gave  rise.  At 
that  time  whole  scores  of  nonjoring  cler- 
gymen were  brought  up,  to  answer  be* 
fore,  if  be  might  use  the  term,  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  He  did  not  use  the 
term  in  any  other  sense  than  to  show  the 
excess  of  the  zeal  of  the  men  who  then 
exercised  power.  That  zeal  he  did  not 
2Z 
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hkmef  but^M  feared  that  it  led  them  to 
be  influenced  more  by  Uiat  zeal  than  by  %, 
atrict  regard  for  truth.  He  fully  con- 
curred with  the  learned  lord  in  bi#  com- 
mendations of  those  who  then  govemedi 
and  who  found  it  neoessary  to  exert  them- 
selves strongly  in  putting  dowi^  the  aup- 
porters  of  legitiniacyi.  as  we  now  called 
It,  but  of  the  divine  right  of  kingS|  as  it 
was  then  termedi — a  principle  which,  b^ 
whatever  name  it  was  If^Qowot  he  consi- 
dered an  odious  encroachment  on  th^ 
most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  >  but  he 
certainly  could  not  concur  with  the 
learned  lord  in  the  propriety  of  selecting 
examples  from  a  period  when  the  country 
was  heated  by  rebellion,  which  examples 
were  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  con- 
trolling an  act  of  parliament.  But  sup- 
pose die  examples  were  well  chosen-* 
suppose  that  by  a  laxity  of  discipline  the 
lOtb  of  Anne  was  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  king  prayed  for  by  name^— if  he 
were  to  concede  this,  what  would  it  prove  ? 
It  left  the  real  question  before  the  House^ 
untouched.  The  true  question  was  kept 
quite  out  of  sight  by  the  learned  lord. 
It  was  not  of  the  exi>rej^  injunc- 
tion, but  the  implied  omission,  which. 
he  complained.  The  order  sent  to.  S(;ot-, 
land  wafi  in  effect  the  same  as  that  circu- 
lated in  England,  and  in  England  the 
sense  of  it  was  cleajdy  understood  ti| 
mean,  that  the  Queen  waa  i^ot  to  be 
prayed  for  by  name.  Now  wha^  reason, 
he  asked,  had  the  general  assembly  of- 
Scotland  to  understand  it  otherwise  ? 
the  act  of  the  10th  of  Anne  did  nol^  he 
contended,  give  any  power  which,  would* 
make  this  order  to.  omit  binding,  becain^ 
there  was  no  recognized  head  of  the- 
church ;  and  because  there  was  no  act 
of  uniformity  in  Scotland.  This,  thei^, 
could  not  bind  them.  Indeed,  the  learned 
lord  himself  admitted  that  part  of  the 
order  in  council  was  absurd;  and. it  q^u^li 
be  evident  that  it  waa  absurd  to  ajU^mpt 
to  force  in  this  n^anner  upon  the  eat&> 
blished  church  of  that  country,  an  author 
rity  similar  to  that  exercised  over  the 
church  of  England,  which  the  Scottish- 
church  had  ever  denied,  and  which  had 
lieretofore  produced  the  effiuuqo  of  sq 
much  blood.  This,  he  contend^dt  was 
the  effect  of  the  order ;  it  showed  an  iu- 
qlination  on  the  part  of  thos^  who  issued 
it,  to  establish  a  control  ^ihfcl^  tl^fit 
church  had  eyer  refused  t|o  atibq^it,  to. 
The  learned  lord  had  argued,  t^a^  it  had 
been  ih$  practice  9f  tl|e  l^col^h  church  M> 


acquiesce,  since  !7H,  io  adopting  prayer^ 
recommended  by  the  king  in  council ;  but 
surely  tli/e  learned,  lord  must  know,  thalt 
such  acquiescence  did  not  cendei:  it  bmdr 
ing  on  the  parties  to  adopt  it.  The. 
learned  lord  himself  had  given  the  besl^ 
answer  to  this,  when  he  said,  that  anyt 
clergyman  in  Scotland  might  pray  for  the- 
Queen  by  name,  if  he  pleased.  What 
was  this,  then,  but  an  admission,  that  hia 
majesty's  ministers  had  thus  exposed  the 
royal  authority  to  be  treated  with  disre- 
gard, and  as  of  no  effect^  The  questioa 
was  a  most  important  one,  as  it  affected 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  order  might  be  left  to 
the  contempt  which  it  had  met:  but  here 
was  an  attempt  lo  alter  what  had  been  a 
settled  and  fixed  principle  for  two  hun- 
dred years ;  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
went  was  usage.  The  learned  lord  had 
asked  whether  this  usage  were  not  a  justi- 
fication of  his  majesty  s  ministers  ?  And 
certainly,  if  this  had  been  a  question  as  to 
any  criminal  proceeding  auzainst  them* 
usage  might  have  been  a  ai^cient  reesoo 
for  abstaining  from  such  a  proceeding. 
Qe  i^ould  have  been  willing  to  admit 
such  an  alignment,  provided  the  rightat 
and  independence  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land were  secured  by  an  aokoowledgmen^ 
on  the  part  of  ministers  that  t|ieir  order  ia 
council  was  mere  waste  paper,  that  it  waa 
nugatory,  impotent  and  ridiculous.  How- 
ever such  a  concession  might  afect  the 
character  of  ministers,  however  it  mighl^ 
convince  this  House  and  the  public  thfit 
they  were  anxious  in  their  endieavQura  ta 
retain  their  power,  but  slovenly  in  everf; 
thing  that  regarded  the  law.  and  constitu- 
tion, #till  he  should  have  cooaidered  it  a 
sufficient  atonement  to  the  ipsulted  inde- 
pepdence  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But* 
the  learned  lord  considered  the  issuing  of 
tjie  order  as  a  legal  exercise  of  authority* 
and  he  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  genem 
assembly  not  havip^  opposed  it^  Thei!e 
were  various  modes  of  evading  a  pvoposH 
tion  without  directly  opposing  it|  and  the 
general  assembly  had  iu  thip  reapecV 
imitated  the  conduct  of  a  more  illustrious 
body,  which  witf  Hnown  frequently  to  pa9% 
by  a  question  which  they,  did  not  dare  te 
meet.  >  They  well  knew,  that  in  other  aa* 
a^mbliitt  it  wa^  possible  to  get  support  by. 
suph  meana  wifhout  wounduigthefeeliDga. 
qf  individuals— they  wi^re  well:  awar%. 
fr^om  examples  which  were  ael  to  tbc^ai« 
qlse^here,  that  it  was  oi^n  thought,  disr. 
cr^et^  to  get  rid  of  a  diflipultyi  by  tuvnipc^ 
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Mida  from  the  qdettion  out  of  which  II 
«rofl(e.    And  how  did  they  get  rid  of  thik 
question  ?    By  dedaring,  thlit  it  did  not 
•appear  to  them  that  ministers  had  any  in- 
tention of  inhiring  the  ehurch  of  Scot- 
land; butt  looking  at  the   fneaning  ivi 
which  the  order  was  meant  to  be  under- 
stood, they  did  not  attempt  to  negative 
the  proDOSition  which  Was  made.    Could 
thcfre,  floweveri  be  any  doubt  that  thife 
real  intention  of  the  orde^  Sn  council  wab 
to  omit  the  name  of  the  Queen.    Let  th^ 
House  look  at  what  was  done;  a  k\ik 
MBsion,  which  was  something  like  out* 
vestry,   but   that  a  vetotry   In  England 
would  not  assulne  such  n  power,  gave  an 
order  to  a  clergyman  to  omit  the  name  of 
the  Queen.    Now  this  kirk  session  was 
not  composed  of  ignorant  Dsen—of  men 
who  could  not  immediately  see  what  the 
object  of  the  order  was :  one  of  them 
was  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  who,  as  was 
well  known,  was  an  officer  of  very  consi- 
derable authority  in  Scotland ;  the  othet* 
was  a  judffo  of  the  supreme  consfstorial 
jrourt.    These  gentlemen  took  the  order 
in  its  general  sense ;  not  in  the  one  which 
the  learned  lord  now  wished  to  have  it 
understood.    They  took  the  natural  in* 
terpretation  of  the  order;  and  they  ac- 
corainglygave  the  order  to  the  clergy- 
tnan  to  omit  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Stewartrv    of  Kirkcudbright.     But    the 
learned  ford  had  laid  it  down,  tliat  thiii 
order  was  not  to  be  construed  as  binding 
tmy  clergyman  to  the  omission  of  het*  ma- 
lesty's  name;  that  the  sense  in  which  the 
kirk  session  had  taken  it  was  not  the  t6ti> 
rect  one;  but  still,  he  said,  that  he  should 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  clergyman 
who  should  understand  it  ih  that  sense, 
and  that  it  Would  show  the  clerg3rman  to 
be  of  no  party  if  he  omitted  the  Qneen^s 
name*    This,  then,  was  the  learned  lord's 
recipe  for  an  iiupartial  clergyman.    H^ 
believed  that  there  were  in  that  seat  of 
indebendenee,  the  general  assembly  of 
Scotland,  many  respectable  individuals, 
who  would  prefer  the  learned  lord's  favour 
to  his  interpretation  oF  the  law,  and  who 
would  rather  reuin  that  favout*,  by  not 
takins  his  construction  of  the  order  than 
risk  the  loss  of  it  by  a  contrary  opinioii. 
tf  the  learned  lord  were  thus  to  continue 
ibowing  his  favour  to  thos^  who  dHfered 
A^em  him,  he  mk;ht  indeed  have  some  in^ 
dependent  menmers  who  would  stiH  ad^ 
here  t6  his  construdtidn  of  the  drder  in 
eoandl,  but  he  believed  the  learned  lord 
Md  «ut  die  m#ani  of  anbduiag  lb«  iliMt  I 


refractory  on  this  pefnt.  Indeed,  tfte 
teamed  judge  of  the  cfons/istorisl  court, 
who  was  also,  it  appeared,  a  colonel  of 
yeomanry  cavalry,  took  the  learned  lord's 
recipe  for  impartiality  very  early ;  net 
that  he  wns  to  pray  ibr  the  Queen, 
fbt  the  learned  lord  admitted  that  he 
might  pray  for  any  individual,  but  he  f(^l 
in  with  the  natural  sense  of  the  order,  bv 
dirOistiog  the  omission  of  her  mbjest^'s 
name.  As  to  the  private  dispute  whidi 
the  clergyman,  to  whose  excellent  charac- 
ter Such  tespectable  testimony  had  be^ 
borne,  had  refern^  to  the  learned  lord's 
aibitratioO)  he  would  not  tiy  ahy  thing 
farther  than  that  be  could  not  have  select- 
ed a  more  just  umpire  than  the  learned 
lord,  and  no  doubt  the  award  he  had 
given,  and  which  he  had  properly  con- 
cealed, was  a  most  judieioiis  one.  But 
the  question  here  was^  not  th^  private  fin- 
jury  which  might  have  been  sustained; 
but  whether,  in  consequence  of  an  order, 
which  was  admitted  to  be  nugatory  and 
useless,  a  subject  had  lost  his  liberty  for 
any  time.  It  wsto  for  this  reason  he 
wished  that  the  Hokise  should  see  the 
order  and  make  the  proper  inquiries  re- 
specting it ;  and  It  was  on  this  ground  he 
would  support  the  motion  of  his  noble 
iViend. 

Lord  Castkreash   observed,    that   so 
little  impression  had  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned   gentleman  produced 
upon  the  argument  of  his  noble  friend-, 
that  he  did  dot  intend  to  dwell  upon  it 
for  a  momeiit.    He  rose  rather  for  the 
purpose  df  calling  back  the  attehtien  of 
^e  Hofise  to  the  tteA  <|uestf on  before  it ; 
but  first  he  should  remmd  the  Hotise  of 
the  objections  which  be  had  made  on 
some  former   occasions   to   those   who 
maintained  that  the  tranquillity   of  the 
eountry  depended  on  the  insertion  Of  the 
Quefen*s  name  in  the  Liturgy.    He  had 
stated,  on  such  occasions^  that  if  such 
were  considered  to  be  the  case,  those 
hon.    gentlemen   should  '  have   pet  th^ 
question  into  seme  shape  id  whidi    it 
could  be  met  directly  and  faiVly,  and  not 
endeavour  to  ititrbdoce  it  by  a  side  wind. 
He  did  net  know  whether  those  observa- 
ttoitt  6f  hb  had  produced  the  motion  of 
the  bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Smith)  which 
the  House  had  disposed  of  in  such  H 
marked  manner ;  but  he  sssnred  the  noble 
loi^^that  the  objections  he  had  then  made 
did  not  apply  to  Sueh  a  motion  as  that 
now   befoi«  the  House.    At  the  same 
time/k  Bpfftwiti  t^Aim  cbat  this  motion 
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WM  by  no  meant  called  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  mentioned. 
With  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  it 
certainly  did  appear  to  him  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  more  recondite  subject; 
and  it  did  not  at  all  applv  to  the  motion 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  seemed  as  if  his  object  had 
been  to  defend  the  church  of  Scotland 
from  some  supposed  inroad  upon  its 
rights,  and  having  ^ot  the  outline  of  the 
argument  in  his  mmd,  had  come  down 
and  applied  it  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord.  What  was  reallv  the  case  which 
the  House  had  been  cdled  upon  to  con- 
sider ?— two  instances  of  individual  injury. 
And  how  had  they  been  answered?  He 
hoped  that  the  answer  would  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  an^  he  trusted  the  present  would 
be^  a  lesson  to  hon.  gentlemen,  not  to 
bring  down  subjects  for  discussion  in  that 
House  whijch  was  not,  if  there  were  any 
ground  for  trial,  the  proper  place  to  try 
them,  but  would  leave  them  to  the  courts 
which  could  legally  take  cognisance  of 
them*  Such  questions  were  brought 
down — ^the  business  of  the  session  was  de- 
layed in  discussing  them— «nd  it  must  be 
4>bvious,  that  they  could  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  thst  of  sending  statements 
abroad  calculated  to  poison  the  public 
mind.  What«  he  asked,  were  the  cases 
introduced?  They  were  cases  already 
settled :  one  of  them  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  an  inferior  court*  which  had 
been  disapproved  by  and  set  aside  by  the 
auperior  court  $  and  the  other  was  the 
case  of  an  individual  to  which  his  majes- 
ty's government  had  given  no  sanction  or 
approval.  Whyi^  he  again  adced,  were 
not  such  matters  left  for  the  decision  of 
the  law  courts,  and  why  was  the  House 
called  upon  to  waste  iu  time  by  discuss- 
ing such  cases?  He  hoped  that  what 
had  occurred  that  night  would  be  a  lesson 
to  the  noble  lord  by  whom  this  motion 
was  introduced.  When  the  noble  lor4 
had  heard  the  lord  advocate's  arguments 
respecting  the  act  of  queen  Anne,  he 
must  have  felt  his  motion  fall  from  his 
hand.  But  it  had  been  alleged,  that  the 
liberties  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were 
invaded.  He  must  be  excused  for  saying 
that  this  motion,  like  many  other  motions 
respecting  the  Queen,  was  made  for  any 
other  purpose.than  for  tranquilh'zing  the 
country ;  and  be  would  sav  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
GPttld  have   mott   usefully  applied   his 


talents,  than  by  the  observations  which 
Jbe  had  made  on  this  motion,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  awaken  alarm,  as  if  the  li- 
berties of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  in- 
vaded.   The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
might,  if  he  was  not  satinfied  with  the 
cases  which  the  learned  lord  had  cited, 
get  a  reverend  friend  to  act  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  act  of  queen  Anne;  and  his 
reverend  friend  might  then  bring  the  case 
before  the  court  of  session ;  and  the  boa. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  in  conse- 
quence have  a  more  modem  proof  of  the 
meaning  of  the  act.    The  cases  cited  by 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  been 
said  to  have  occurred  in  times  of  agita- 
tion and  warmth;  but,  if  cases  occurring 
in  times  of  warmth  could  be  on  that  ac* 
count  set  aside^  he  might  object  to  the 
abolition  of  general  warrants,  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  justly 
characterized  as  a  public  benefit,  for  no 
decision  had  been  pronounced  in  warmer 
times  than  the  time  in  which    general 
warrants  were  decided  to  be  illegal.    But 
he  again  repeated,  that  it  was  perfectly 
open  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  provoke  offence,  for  the  purpose  of 
amicable    discussion.    To   other    minds, 
certainly  to  his  (lord  C's.)  unlearned  un- 
derstanding, no  arguments  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  arguments  of  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend.     His  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  in  his  caa- 
dour  admitted  that  the  32nd  of  George 
Srd  was  not  applicable.    He  (lord  C.) 
did  not  admit  that  it  was  inapplicable,  be- 
cause separate  instruments  were  not  to  ba 
issued  for  the  separate  bodies  in  Scotland. 
He  was  justified  in  precedent  and  com- 
mon sense»  in  saying,  that  such  instru- 
ments were  sent  collectively  to  the  church 
of  Scotland  and  the  Episcopalian  church, 
and    collectively    to    the   Episcopalian 
church  and  the  church  of  Scotland.    Aa 
far  as  the  words  of  the  act  could  show 
the  sense  of  the  framers  of  that  act,  re- 
specting prayers  for  the  Queen  by  name, 
it  was  very  remarkable;  and  he  begged 
to  point  it  out  particularly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.    The  church  of  Scou 
land,  it  would  be  remembered,  was  bound 
by  the  same  liturgy  as  the  Episcopalian 
church  of  England.    This  act  (the  S2nd 
of  Geo.  3rd.}   was  exclusively  for  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Scotland.    He  would 
quote  Uie  words  to  which  he  alluded  :•— 
V  pray  for  his  majesty  by  name,  his  hehra 
and  successors,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
royal  fitmily  as  directed  by  lawful  autbof 
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rity.**  He  dared  to  fay  thai  **  lawful  ao* 
thority,"  here  again  would  be  explained 
by  the  Act  of  Uoiforoiity.  But  Id  tiiis  act, 
passed  in  the  year  179^,  when  a  queen 
consort  lived  in  this  country,  than  whom 
so  queen  was  ever  more  entitled  to  the 
pravers  of  ber  people,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  queen,  and  no  allusion  to 
her  existence  occurred  but  by  an  illegal 
interpretation  of  **  lawful  authority."  So 
in  the  question  of  the  Liturgy,  there  was 
no  ground  for  claiming  the  insertion  of 
the  Queen's  name  but  bv  what  he  called 
an  illegal  construction  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
ibrroity.  The  case  he  repeated,  was  so 
completely  and  unexpectedly  taken  from 
under  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  h^ 
'  must  view  it  as  quite  untenable ;  for  the 
noble  lord  could  not  have  come  down 
with  a  case,  knowing  it  to  have  such  an 
evident  and  enormous  flaw. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  the  order  in 
council  had  been  shown  to  be  lopst  ab- 
aurd  and  preposterous;  and  he  must  add, 
that  It  was  most  illegal.    He  would  refer 
to  the  act  of  the  5th  George  1st,  chap.  29. 
This  act  had  been  passed  in  1719.    The 
last  aise  quoted  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  in  1718,  consequently  the  act  was 
later  authority  than  any  of  the  cases  cited. 
His  right  hon.  friend  said,  that  the  act  of 
Anne  was  still  in  force.    Now,  the  5th 
'  of  George  1st  prohibited  any  number  of 
persons,  exceeding  nine,  to  assemble  in 
a  meeting-house  or  episcopal   place  of 
worship,  who  did  not  pray  for  the  King, 
tbe^  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  ara 
their  issue,  under  the  pain  of  imprison- 
ment for  six  months,     in  this  ace  there 
was  no  reference  to  the  act  of  queen 
Anne.    How,  then,  did  the  case  stand  ? 
The  act  of  Anne  was  either  effectual,  or 
it  was  ineflcctual.     If  it  was  efiectoaJ, 
there  was  no  need  of  a  new  act;  if  it  was 
not  effectual,  and  a  new  act  was  required, 
then  had  the  force  of  the  act  of  queen 
Anne  ceased  with  her  life.    But,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  lord,  the  S2nd  of  the  late 
king  applied  to  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  to  the  EpiscopaiUans.    We  were 
then  in  this  situauon :  the  act  of  Geor|;e 
Srd,  repealed  the  act  of  Anne  in  favour 
of  the  suspected,  against  whom  it  had 
been  originally  pass^,  and  left  it  in  full 
force  against  the  unsuspected,  for  whose 
protection  it  had  been  passed.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  House  oug^t 
not  to  interfere  in  cases  of  individuals ; 
but  the  order  in  council  was  an  attempt 
to  introduce  lupremacy.    He  waa  certain 


that  the  lord  advocate  bad  not  been  con* 
suited;  for  he  would  have  advised  dk\U 
ferently.  But  the  interference  had  taken 
place  first,  and  the  law  was  found  for  it 
afterwards.  The  effects  of  the  order  were 
most  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  peace.  What  motive  then 
could  have  suggested  it  ?  He  could  ima* 
^ne  no  motive  but  a  desire,  impotently 
indeed,  but  most  illegally,  to  testify  hos« 
tility  to  the  Queen.  It  was  a  grave 
charge  asainst  ministers,  that  they  had 
committed  his  majesty's  name  to  what 
was,  upon  their  own  confession,  nugatorv* 

Mr.  Maxwell  said,  that  if  the  noble 
mover  had  brought  forward  his  motion 
for  party  purposes,  as  insinuated  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  he,  fur  one,  would 
not  support  it.  But  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  niotion  bad  no  such  object,  and 
thought  the  order  was  issued  for  the  pur<« 
pose  of  prejudging  the  Queen. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  briefly  replied.  If 
the  act  of  queen  Anne  was  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  why  was  the  order  in 
council  issued?  The  arguments  of  the 
case  had  been  so  ably  disposed,  as  to 
leave  him  nothing  to  add.  If  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  night,  assumed  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  namely,  that  they 
possessed  a  right  to  order  the  church  of 
Scotland,  should  go  to  that  country,  he 
feared  the  House  would  lament  that  such, 
an  interpretation  was  ever  made.  The 
noble  lord  bad  charged  him  and  his  hon. 
friends  around  him,  with  a  desire  to  poison 
the  public  mind.  Now,  if  there  was  one  man 
who  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
poison  the  public  mind,  to  affix  an  inde* 
lible  stigma  on  rovaltjr,  and  to  divide 
royalty  against  itself,  it  was  most  un- 
doubtedly the  noble  lord.  He  had 
endeavoured,  not  alone  to  poison  the 
public  mind,  but  the  very  laws  them- 
selves, when  he  ventured  to  broach  that 
most  reprehensible  doctrine,  that  after  a 
trial,  the  Queen,  though  technically  ac- 
quitted, was  morally  convicted.  Such  an  as* 
sumption  was  an  entire  subversion  of  the 
principles  of  justioe^t  poisoned  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  at  their  source. 
He  professed  he  could  not  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  country  being  tranquilhzed 
as  lon^  as  that  dechufation  was  withdrawn 
undenied. 

Lord  Casdireaghf  in  explanation,  said, 
that  he  did  not  attnbuteany  improperinten* 
tion  to  the  noble  lord.  He  meant  merely 
to  state,  that  audi  motions  had  the  ten- 
dency to  irritate  the  put^Uc  niind.    With 
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reipeet  td  the  Queen,  what  he  had  oh- 
senred  was,  that  tiie  acquittal  was  sioiilar 
to  a«ich  an  acquittal  in  the  courta  belcMr, 
m  foHoired  from  a  flaw  in  the  indictment, 
or  on  a  point  referred  to  the  judges. 

The  question  bern^  put  on  the  firit 
notion,  the  House  divided:  Ajpes,  S5; 
Noes,  102.  Majority  against  the  motion, 
67-    The  second  tneiion  was  negatif ed  • 
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CoU«T  OP  AOMIHALtY  IW  ScOT- 
LAKB  «- COMPEWSAT'ION    TO     Cl«%RK8.1 

The  liord  Advocate  moved  the  ohier  m 
the  day  for  going  into  a  Comm?ttee  to 
consider  of  Compensation  to  the  Cksrka 
of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty.  The 
House  having  gone  mto  the  committee, 
fhe  lord  advocate  moved,  ^*  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  compensation  be  made  to 
the  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the  Courta 
of  Admirrity  in  Scotland,  for  any  loss 
which  they  may  sustain  by  the  operation  of 
an^  regulations  that  may  be  made  in  the 
aaid  courts,  whidi  competisation  shaU  be 
paid  out  of  the  monies  chargeable  by 
several  acts  of  the  7th  and  10th  jrears  of 
queen  Anne,  with  the  fees,  salaries,  and 
other  charges  alloared  for  keeping  op  the 
Couru  of  Session,  Jttsticiaiy,  and  £x- 
dieooer.** 

Mn  Oreeoey  thought  the  least  that 
night  have  been  expected  of  the  learned 
lord  was,  that  he  should  lay  some  ground 
for  his  motioiH  aod  inform  the  House  for 
what  servieea  they  weve  now  called  upon 
to  vote  compensation.  He  for  one  was 
delehilitaed  Hot  Vd  grant  a  single  shilling 
till  he  knew  what  those  setrioes  were. 
Their  pneaent  bOdioeM  was  to  retrench*^ 
a  notice  had  been  giteti  of  a  motion  for 
taking  ot*  SfmfXnl^  of  taxes  \  and  yet 


they  were  hehe  called  upon  to  give  away 
the  public  money,  they  knew  not  why,  to 
persons  who  might,  or  might  not  be  en- 
titled to  it.  There  were  Scotch  jobs  a^ 
w^ll  as  English  jobs,  and  he  always  feh 
inclined  to  suspect  a  job  when  l4  met 
with  a  proposition  for  granting  money 
under  thu  son  of  title,  and  without  any 
stateftient  of  panSculvn.  It  w«s  really 
time  for  the  people  of  England  to  direct 
their  attention  to  these  proceedings  ikt 
parliament*  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the 
votei  of  the  Houte,  we  must  concludte 
ihat  mobey  was  never  more  easily  to  be 
{ot»  that  ft  was  always  to  be  fad  iik 
askhig.  At  present  there  was  nothing  to 
convince  him  that  the  propoaed  grant 
mieht  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
theieamed  lord^B  connexions,  or  to  reward 
sonao  loyal  addressers  in  Scotland.  He 
was  sure  that  the  pubttc  would  net  much 
lohger  tolerate  such  a  system  of  expen- 
dHure :  toor,  oatil  he  heard  some  satisfac- 
tory reason,  would  he  grant  any  of  the 
public  moAey  to  any  Adikiimlty  clerk,  Or 
any  oilier  nian  in  Scotland. 

The  tjdrd  AdvoMte  said,  that  a  com* 
•mittee  liad  been  appointed  to  exariiine 
the  state  of  the  Scottish  courts*  The 
OommitteO  had  reported,  that  the  pro« 
ce^dings  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  were 
very  V<^umtnouli  and  expensfve  to  the 
Bultora,  and  recommended  the  abolhion  of 
the  offices  In  questleli.  The  people  hold- 
ing thote  offices  held  them  fbr  life^  and 
therefore  had  veited  interests  in  them. 
iThe  question  was,  whether  theirs  was 
not  a  ckse  to  entitle  them  to  compen* 
aation? 

Mr.  )9^  Smith  saidi  that  had  Oie  learned 
lord  given  that  explanation  before.  It  was 
probable  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
fliend  woald  not  have  been  made;  for 
cenain!ly  the  teede  of  the  ptesent  pro'^ 
ceeding  was  out  of  the  course  of  practice 
in  that  (loase. 

Mr.  Bright  thou^  it  wiA  ImposslMe 
to  be  too  vigilaift  in  the  exattiination  of 
claims  oh  the  public  money.  As  so  much 
weight  had  been  attached  to  the  idea  of 
It  vested  intereM  m  these  oticea,  it  might 
be  a  good  rule  upon  the  creation  of  any 
new  office  by  tlie  legislatare,  to  insert  a 
elaliie,  declaring  that  in  cflse  of  a  future 
abolition  t>f  the  office,  the  holder  should 
liot  be  entitled  to  any  cbmpensation. 

Mr.  Creeoin^  said,  that  when  a  noble 
frieiftd  of  his  had  moved  for  the  prodoe*. 
tioti  of  hft  aceonnt,  gentlemen  on  the 
other  ftide  oaid,  <<  Oh!  Smt  Ged'a  Mdiei 
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doa't  be  HI  a  burry/  •nd  iodoced  bim  to 
withdraw  it  aod  shape  it  aa  a  noMee ;  but 
when  money  was  to  be  greoted  from, 
the  people,  there  never  waa  any  delay, 
tie  had  never  beard  of  these  Scotcb 
clerks.  He  did  not  evesk  know  that  there 
was  a  Scotch  Court  of  Adosiraltv.  He 
would  move  as  an  aBBendneDt,^  that  the 
chairman  report  progress.  This  should 
be  done  in  common  decency*  Tliat  was 
his  opinion ;  and  be  tbou^^t  it  but  fair 
that  time  should  be  given  to  consider  the 
demands  of  the  Crown»  aa  well  aa  those 
made  on  the  past  of  the  people. 

Mr.  RMnson  aatd»  he  could  see  no; 
analogy  in  the  caaca  put  by  the  hon*. 
member.  The  proceeding  now  before  the 
lEIouae  arose  out  of  a  repost  oC  that, 
^ttse;  and  the  hon.  member  kooar,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  of  the.pcoceediog' 
Tl^refore*  whatever  opinion  the  boo. 
member  might  entertaia  on  the  score  i^ 
common  decencyi  there  was  certainly  no. 
groimd  for  attributing  improper  haste  to. 
otJiers. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
committee  divided :  For  the  amendment 
22.  Against  it  59.  The  resolution  was  then 
agreed  to-. 
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Scotch  Juribs  Bill.]  Mn  Kennedy 
bfouKlit  in  his.  bill*  '<  To  alter  the  mode 
of  choosing  Juries- 1^  serve-  on  Crxipioal. 
Trials  in  Scotland/'  On  thot  mptfop^ 
that  it  be  read  a  first?  tim^t 

The  Lord  Advocatfi  qajdj   that  he  did 
not  rise  to  object  to  the  fiml^eading  of 
this  bill,   for  he  should  at  all  tim^  bOi 
ready  to.  give  his>  utmpi^  attention  to.apy 
subject  oonnecl^  with,tbeiadmipii(n^ion. 
cf  justice  io  the  Scott/^b;  cpqjis*    llbft; 
h<M^  membevi  had  oot;  coi^ipupicated  mith 
hip^  befpre  he  SMbqfMItt^  bJ4«biUito,pi^- 
liameii^ ;  if  b^  l^^  bP.4&ftldiA  hATtfitold 


the  boi|»v  meipb^r  «|  bi^  intention  to  bring 
in  a  biU,  (bunded  upon  the  report  of  tb« 
commissioners  who  had  inquired  into  the*, 
stute.  of  tbe^  courts  of  Scotleed^  and  o£ 
bis  readjness)  to  consider  how  far  the  boo., 
member's  ebjept  could,  be  embodiedi  ion 
that  bil).  He  wa^  one  oS  those  who, 
thought  tbatt  agreed  practical  eitil  must  boi 
shown  befpre  any  innov^oo  should  boi 
permitted  io  ap  existing  system,  audi 
more.  espeQially  oa  a  subject  lavolviog  sot 
nuiny  mipoi;ta^t  considerations*  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  there  seemed  t0ibii» 
&  geoeral  dispo»ition  in  the  pceaeat  4oy 
to  bunt  oua  every  hole  and  coroea  in  our. 
coipstjlutiooal  aystem  to  i|d)icb  some  tb6*> 
orqtjcai  remedy  might  by  possibilitv  apply*. 
lie  was  sure  the  English  and  Irian  repre* 
ftsn^ativea  ^ould  not  think  the  worse  ofi 
him  fpr  defendipg  the  iostitutions  of  hili 
Qjltive  country;  and  he.  would  therefore, 
say*  withpot  hesitation,  that  the  crimimdi 
judicature  pf  Scotland*  both  wi|b  sefeiK 
ence  to  its  principles,  and  to  the  bene** 
fioial  resjiilts.  of  those  principles,,  was 
highiy<  eatimable;  aod  that  there  weae* 
in  Scot^^d  fewer  trials,  fewer  cepit^il  pun*, 
ishmpnta,  and  fewer  seotences  of  taana^ 
portaitioo,  in  comparison. with  the  popu-^ 
iation,  than  iq  any  other  pant  of  the  unif^^ 
ed  kingdom*  He  was  far  from  mhing, 
to  institute  an  inyidious  comparispn^  boi^ 
t!n«en  the  practice  of  the  couria  in  hia» 
own  country  and  that  of  the  Eoglishi 
cour^;  but  he  hpped.  be  might  beex^. 
!  quspii  for  stutipg.  some^of  the  advantages. 
'  which,  ip  criminal  trials,  a  prisoner  en* 
Joyed  in  Scotlapdy  In  the  Brat  placet  boi 
j  waa,  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
;fiftpen  free  days  before  his  trial;  and  it. 
;  muat  be  drawn  up  with,  the  litmpst  care,. 
^  specifying  the  charge  precis^y>  both  as» 
;  to.  time,  placoi  and.  aubstapccv  and  the^ 
prosecutor  waa  atrictly  prohibited  fromi 
going  beyond  that apecificaition.  The  aot*. 
ousea  aras  alao  entitled  tp  a  list  of  thpi 
names  and  deaignatjons  oft  all*  the  wit* 
nesses  who  were  to  appear  on  the  trial' 
against.  him»  as  well  as.  the  names  of  all: 
the  juries  by  whom  he  was  tp  be  tried. 
/Wbpn  the  trial  came  oo>  noi  witnesses, 
could)  be  re*examined;  and,  what  waa> 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,, 
counsel  was,  irom.6rstrto  last,  allowed  to 
the  defendant*  Theaoi  be  aubmittad». 
w,ere  no  common  advantaaes  to  the  ac« 
cused ;  andi  be  coqtendeo.  that  it  waa 
hajdlv  possible  to  devise  a  system  better 
calculated  to,  secure,  an.  impartial  trial. 
Xbe.  only  iqnovatipn  pf  woicb.  he  waa 
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aware,  was*  the  fntrodaction  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  treason,  which  had  been  made 
applicable  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
union ;  and  he  admitted  that  the  proceed* 
lags  under  that  law  were  notto  fiiTourable 
to  the  accused  as  those  under  the  law  of 
Scotland.  Of  this  It  had  Tery  Istely 
been  his  misfortune  to  witness  a  melan- 
choly example.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  no  fewer  than  98  persons 
had  been  indicted  for  treason,  and  the 
same  indictment  had  been  served  on  50 
of  them,  although  the  offences  charged 
against  them  had  been  committed  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  under  diiferent  cir* 
cumstances.  In  that  point  the  law  of 
Scotland  had  certainly  been  altered,  and 
he  contended  that  it  had  been  altered  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  constitution.  He 
afaouid  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  but  he  desired  to  be  unocrstood  as 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  oppos- 
ing it  in  any  future  stage,  if  he  should 
deem  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Kennedt^  was  not  surprised  that 
the  learned  lord  should  have  felt  a  wish 
to  make  these  observations  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  con- 
cehred  that  he  himself  was  fully  warrant- 
ed In  not  having  postponed  his  motion  on 
account  of  the  Teamed  lord's  absence  the 
other  evening.  The  learned  lord  had 
complained  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
took  pleasure  in  statine  the  defects  of  the 
establishments  in  Scotland.  For  himself, 
he  was  actuated  by  a  very  different  motive : 
the  love  he  cherished  for  the  establish- 
ments of  his  country  had  prompted  the 
desire  of  remedying  their  aefects.  The 
learned  lord  had  said,  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  show  the  existence  of  theore- 
tical defects,  and  that  some  practical  de- 
fect should  have  been  polntea  out  to  war- 
rant the  introduction  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  present;  but  he  (Mr.  K.)  was  of 
opinion,  that  If  he  exhibited  any  thing 
faulty  in  theory,  which  might  lead  to  In- 

i'urious  imputations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
earned  judges  who  presided  over  the  cri- 
minal court  of  Scotland,  he  did  better 
than  if  he  were  to  take  any  Indelicate  no- 
tice of  the  practice  Into  which  these 
learned  persons  were  led  by  such  a  de- 
fective theory.  He  meant  to  propose 
that  the  bill  should  be  printed  and  read 
a  second  time  a  week  hence,  with  an 
understanding,  that  It  should  stand  over 
till  April,  subject  to  any  future  postpone- 
ment that  might  be  necessary. 
^  Mr.  Af,  A,  Tartar  was  not  disposed  to 
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agree  in  the  view  which  the  learned  lord 
had  taken  of  the  criminal  courts  in  Scot- 
land. He  adverted  to  the  sentence  pass- 
ed on  Mr.  Muir  in  1794,  and,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  ablest  lawyer  of  the  day, 
he  professed  himself  prepared  to  contend 
with  the  learned  lord,  that  Uie  court.  In 
passing  that  sentence,  had  exceeded  its 
powers. 

^  'llie  Lord  Advocate  expressed  his  rea- 
diness to  meet  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
to  maintain  that  thatjodgment  was  legal. 
He  was  the  more  confident  on  the  subject, 
because  that  judgment  had  recently  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  had  received  Its  sanction. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  could  not  sit  silent 
and  hear  It  said  that  the  supreme  court 
had  recently  approved  of  that  sentence ; 
because  he  icnew  that  the  ablest  judge  on 
that  bench  held  opinions  hostile  to  that 
sentence.  There  was  scarcely  a  lawyer 
of  eminence  in  Scotland  who  did  not 
entertain  grave  doubts  on  the  subject. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Irish  Union  Duties.] — Mr.  Curtom 
presented  a  petition  from  Keswick  in 
Westmoreland,  praying  the  House  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
act  of  last  session,  for  continuing  the 
Irish  Union  Duties.  The  hon,  member 
contended  that  the  abolition  of  these  pro- 
tecting duties,  as  they  were  called,  would 
be  equally  advantageous  to  the  English 
and  to  the  Irish  manufacturer. 

Sir  JFf.  Pamdl  supported  the  petition, 
which  he  conceived  to  involve  «  question 
of  great  importance.  Numerous  peti- 
tions were  In  progress,  to  the  same  effect, 
and  he  sincerely  wished  for  some  inves- 
tigation into  the  subject.  A  greater  mis- 
take had  never  been  committed  than  by 
the  Irish  parliament  when  they  conceived 
that  by  these  duties  manufactures  could 
be  established  in  Ireland.  Their  effect 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  shut 
the  Irish  manufiieturer  out  of  the  English 
market ;  and  this  was  proved  by  the  tact, 
that  Ireland  had  at  the  present  moment 
no  manufiictures  except  where  the  market 
was  free. 

Mr.  HutchiHton  opposed  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  the  object  of  which,  if  he 
understood  it  aright,  was,  to  make  the 
chancellor  of  the  exche<juer  revise  the 
act  of  last  session,  by  which  the  protect- 
ing duties  had  been  eontiimed  for  a  sper 
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cified  time.  He  deprecated  that  object 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland ; 
and  said,  he  could  state,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  if  accomplished,  it 
would  throw  a  great  number  of  persons 
out  of  bread. 

Mr.  Littleton  supported  the  petition, 
on  the  general  principle,  that  there  should 
be  no  tax  on  the  interchange  of  the  com- 
modities of  the  two  countries.  He  ad- 
mitted that  those  concerned  in  manufac- 
tures which  existed  before  the  union  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  these  duties,  if  not 
continued,  should  at  least  be  gradually 
removed:  but  there  was  not  the  same 
reason  for  continuing  duties  on  manufac- 
tures which  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Ireland, 
such  as  pottery  and  hardware,  which 
were  almost  exclusively  the  manufactures 
of  Staffordshire. 

Lord  AUhorp  was  in  favour  of  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  because  he  con- 
ceived that  no  manufactory  in  Ireland 
would  be  injured  by  the  removal  of  these 
protecting  duties. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  was  convinced  that 
these  duties  operated  as  a  heavy  tax,  and 
threw  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of 
British  .manufacture.  With  respect  to 
pottery,  that  manufacture  never  did  exist 
in  Ireland,  and  never*  could,  because  coal 
could  not  be  had  but  at  a  heavy  price. 
His  opinion  was,  that  all  articles  which 
were  duty  free  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing.'  Though  no  duties  existed,  yet 
the  port  charges  were  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the*  manufactures  of  Ireland  as 
they  were  with  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.  This  operated  as  an  injury  to  both 
countries.  He  hoped  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  take  the  matter 
under  bis  consideration.  These  discou- 
ragements tended  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
the  tillage  of  Ireland,  and  broke  through 
a  principle  which  was  held  in  that  House ; 
namely,  that  of  binding  the  two  countries 
together  by  mutual  interest,  and  doing 
away  all  cause  of  irritation  and  unplea- 
sant feeling.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
in  1806  he  had  brought  in  the  Grain  inter- 
course, bill  and  experience  had  proved 
that  that  was  a  beneticial  measure. 

Mr.  Peel  earnestly  hoped,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  excnequer  would  give 
his  earliest  consideration  to  this  important 
subject.  He  was  most  anxious  to  see 
this  kind  of  commercial  distinction 
speedily  abolished.  These  duties,  instead 
of  being  a  protection  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  trade,  were  merely  a  tax 
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upbn  her  commercial  industry,  and  an 
evil  which  it  never  could  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Union  to  have  indicted 
upon  her.  They  went  to  compel  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  deal  with  England  at 
a  much  higher  rate  than  they  would  do 
if  no  such  protecting  duties  existed. 
There  could  be  but  a  few  individuals 
engaged  in  some  particular  trades  who 
felt  at  all  interested  in  the  continu- 
ance of  restrictions  upon  fair  and  equal 
intercourse,  which  were  invidious  and 
severe.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interests  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  these  heavy  restrictions  should 
be  removed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint 
by  hon.  gentlemen,  that  the  measure  for 
continuing  those  protecting  dutieshad  been 
brought  in  at  the  clqse  of  the  last  session, 
and  passed  with  so  much  rapidity  as  not 
to  allow  of  the  necessary  attention  being 
paid  to  the  subject.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  it  was  well  known  that  as 
far  back  as  the  session  previous  to 
that,  petitions  had  been  presented  in 
great  numbers,  praying  for  the  renewal 
of  the  duties,  and  a  deputation  had 
been  sent  from  Ireland,  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure that  object.  It  had  been  continually 
represented  to  him,  that  there  would  be 
grea^  inconvenience  in  allowing  the  Irish 
manufacturer  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  would  provide  for 
a  gradual  extinction  of  the  dutie?. 
Whether  the  period  fixed  was  too  long  or 
too  short,  or  whether  all  the  details  of  the 
measure  he  had  recommended  were  best 
adapted  to  the  case  or  not,  he  could  not 
determine.  But  he  certainly  doubted 
whether  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  the 
protection  duties  would  not  be  productive 
of  greater  evils  than  those  now  complained 
of.  It  was  certainly  his  desire  to  conciliate 
the  different  interests,  and  to  decide  upon 
this  question  in  the  way  that  would 
best  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  each. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  S9\d,  that  the  temper 
in  which  this  subject  was  discussed  was 
with  him  a  subject  of  congratulation. 
These  duties  had  been  enacted  at  the 
Union  for  twenty  years,  with  a  view  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  might  be  re- 
vised and  possibly  extinguished.  He  did 
not  complain  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  acted  unfairly  in  con- 
tinuing themy  but  that  he  had  acted  with- 
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•ut  inquiry,  and  witiiout  laytng  any 
grounds  for  hia  meeaure.  The  greac  part 
of  these  duties  were  an  injury  to  the 
English  manufacturer  who  sold,  and  lo 
the  Irish  consuaaer  who  bought  theody 
without  alTording  the  least  poasible  pro- 
tection to  the  Irish  manufacturer;  for 
there  were  many  duties  on  Brticlea*  no 
manufacture  of  which  existed  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  these  duties  too  were  on  ariidea 
of  prime  necessity.  A  general  inquiry 
into  the  regulations  respecting  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  would 
Be  highly  expedient.  He  had  himself 
discovered  that  there  was  a  resulation 
respecting  the  coasting  trade  in  Ireland, 
by  which  duties  were  levied  by  port 
charees  amounting  to  20  per  cent  on  the 
freight. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

British  Muskum.]  Mr.  Lennard 
rose  to  make  hia  promised  motion 
vpon  this  snbject.  In  this  establish- 
BMnt,  he  said,  supported  as  it  was  at  the 
public  expenooy  the  utmost  possible 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  access 
of  the  public,  but  especiaUy  to  thoae  iodi- 
▼iduals  who  were  devoted  to  literanr  and 
acientific  pursuits.  He  was  aware  that  of 
late  years,  a  great  freedom  of  ingress  waa 
allowed  to  those  who  visited  the  Museum 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
BO  less  than  50,000  having  been  admitted 
within  the  last  year ;  but  what  he  had  to 
complain  of  was  the  difficulty  of  adraiasion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  for  literaiy  nnd 
scientific  purposes  were  desirous  to 
examine  the  library,  to  have  acceas  to  the 
reading-room,  or  to  see  the  several 
collections  of  minerals,  prints,  drawings, 
and  coins.  In  France  and  the  other  con- 
tinental nations,  the  utmost  freedom  of 
access  was  allowed  to  strangers  who 
deshred  to  see  similar  collectiona,  and  he 
could  not  think  it  honourable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  country,  that  a  different 
practice  prevailed  here.  If  it  were  said, 
that  from  the  value  of  these  collections 
at  the  Museum  to  whkh  he  rc^rrad, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  expose  tbem 
to  the  access  of  strangers,  be  should 
asLV  in  answer,  that  an  additional  number 
of  officers  ought  to  be  appointed  to  lake 
care  of  tliem.  Hiis  certainly  would  be  a 
9>uch  less  exceptionable  anrangement  than' 
the  existii^  restriction  upou  &  atetsaion 
of  strangers.  But  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional officen  would  be  unpocesaaiy,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  Museum  had 
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already  aeveral  officeM  reiDeiving  sataiiaa 
/Without  any  corresponding  duty  to  per^ 
form.  With  a  view  to  asooruin  that,  he 
proposed  to  move  fbr  a  return  of  the 
salaries  and  extra-service  money  paid  to 
the  several  officers  of  the  Muaeom.  At 
present  the  admissions  to  which  he 
referred  could  not  be  obtained  by  any 
one  who  did  not  procure  the  certificate 
of  the  trustees,  or  who  waa  not  known  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum ;  and 
considering  the  large  sums  which  had 
been  paid  from  the  public  purse  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  thia 
inatitution,  he  must  say,  that  those  granta 
were  very  improvidently  made,  should  it 
turn  out,  that  instead  of  being  found 
available  for  a  public  purpose,  it  waa 
merely  an  establishment  for  the  grati6ca<* 
tion  of  private  favour  or  individual 
patronage.  The  hon.  member  concluded 
with  moving  for  an  account,  1.  Of  the 
number  of  applications  made  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  admitted  to  inspect  that 
pert  of  the  collection  of  minerala  not 
generally  shown;  and  the  collectiee  of 
medals  and  coins ;  and  the  o^lection  of 
prints  and  drawings ;  and  of  the  nnmber 
of  similar  applications  for  the  purpose  of 
being  admitted  to  the  readine-room ; 
such  accounts  to  extend  to  ue  last 
five  yean  past,  ^  and  to  contain  the 
number  of  admissions  in  cooaeqnence  of 
such  applications;  and  the  number  of 
applications  and  admissions  in  each  of 
the  five  yeara  to  be  atated :  S.  Of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  salaries,  and  of  the 
monies  paid  to  each  of  the  present  under 
and  assistant  librarians,  officers,  and 
attendants  employed  in  the  care  and 
arrangement  or  tlie  maauaeripts,  printed 
books,  minerals,  medals,  coins^  prints  end 
drawings,  for  extra-service  money,  or  any 
other  suma  or  gralottiea  paid  lo  them 
beyond  their  stated  salaries,  end  atatieg 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  aervieo  and 
attendance  of  each  officer ;  end  also,  the 
nature  end  extent  ef  the  aerrioea  for 
which  extra-eervice  naoBeyasay  ha^  been 
paid;  such  account  to  extend  to  aH 
services  and  paymenta  witUn  the  laat 
tem  years. 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  tfiat  his  objeel  hi  risiiw 
wes  not  to  oppose  the  motioa^  bet  te 
assure  the  House  that  it  vras  noi  lean 
the  wish  than  the  duty  of  the  f raatees  ti 
the  Museuas  to  ^ve  every  fiMKty  to  the 
public.  There  were  two  clessaa  ef  pett* 
aoBs  who  ffeeeired  adminnon:  the  first 
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eowsled  of  tboM  vho  ainie  for  ike 
purpoaos  of  general  iospeotiony  and  to 
lh«l  clo6«  very  great  faoiUtiea  had  beco 
afforded  within  the  last  few  years ;  aod 
the  ouinber  of  such  Tiaitants  was  not  leas 
than  50,000  in  the  yaw.    The  other  class 
who  required  admisaioo  was  theniuch  more 
important  one;  it  eoastaled  oHiterary  men 
aod  artists  who  came  for  the  inspectioa 
of  the  drawiogSt  medala*  &c.     It  must 
bo  obvious  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
admit  strangers  indiscnmioately  to  such 
lilaces ;  and  that  therefore  some  restric- 
tions on  admission  were  necessary.    He 
happened  to  know,  that*  by  the  general  ad- 
mission  to  the  valucMe  library  in  France, 
very  considerable  losses  had  been  sustain* 
ed«    The  question  then  was,  whether  the 
reitraiat  adopted  at  the  Museum  was  too 
great }    It  was  said  by  the  bon.  memberi 
that  no  person  was  admitted  to  certain 
fiarls  but  by  the  reconwnendation  of  one  of 
the  trustees;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  were  4S  truateea,  and  several  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  place,  to  any 
of  whom  an  application  might  be  made* 
The  officers  were  all  disposed  to  afibrd 
^very  facility  in  their  power,  and  if  any 
complaint  of  neglect  on  this  head  were  to 
be  made,  it  would  meet  with  immediate 
attention* 

Mr.  Gwmey  said,  he  should  not  dischaffge 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  bear  testimony  to 
the  general  facility  given  to  the  public  by 
the  trustees  and  the  attending  officers  of 
the  Brituh  Museum.  By  application  to 
the  proper  officers,  admission  might  be 
bad  to  the  coins,  manuscripts^  &c.  on 
Other  days  besides  those  on  which  the 
public  were  admitted.  The  officers  em« 
ployed  were  men  of  high  literary  attain-t 
ments,  and  none  could  be  found  more 
fitted  for  the  employment!  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  French  government  ex* 
pended  more  mooey  in  the  care  of  their 
library  than  was  given  by  us  fatr  the  sup- 
port ^  the  British  Museum  altogether ; 
and  he  wias  surprised  how  well  the  duty 
waa  diiehaioed  at  so  smaU  aa  expense. 

Mf.  ArtgS^  concurred  in  what  nad  been 
eiid  respecting  the  facilities  giv«n  to  the 
fuWio. 

Mr*  Colhme  agreed  in  the  encomiums 
paased  upon  the  trustees  and  officem,  and 
aHggeited  the  proprietjf  of  evectmg  an  edi* 
fioe»  which  ahould  be  at  once  a  cemme* 
moratioa  of  onr  victories,  and  a  dap6t  fi»r 
tktt  QOAtenls  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  BmJhei  spoke  of  the  decayed  state 
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wish  that  a  oommitlee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Mu- 
seum«  in  order  to  its  improvement. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Motion  fox  tbb  Oxdnancx  Esti- 
MATXS  IN  DETAIL.]     Mr.  Hume  rose  te 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Ojrdnance  Estimates  for  the  present  yeae, 
and  to  submit  a  motion  on  that  subject; 
the  reasons  for  which  he  should  slate  in 
the  first  instance.     That  retrenchment 
wax  the  object  that  he  had  in  view,  as 
well  as  the  avowed  object  of  the  House 
itself,  could  hardly  be  doubted.     It  be* 
came  necessary,  therefore,  to  point  out 
what  alterationa  could,  with  the  least  in- 
convenience, be  made;  but  in  order  to 
satisfy  members  with  resard  to  particulars 
of  this  nature,  it  was  also  necessary  that 
accurate  and  detailed  accounts  should  be 
placed  before  them.    The  estimates,  as  at 
present  framed,  gave  none  of  the  requisite 
inforoaation :  they  entered  into  no  details^ 
but  left  the  House  utterly  ignorant  of  all 
the  items  which  went  tQ  compose  the 
separate  heads  of  expenditure.     It  waa 
impossible  for  the  House  tojodge  what 
reductions  were  practicable  or  expedient^ 
or  to  what  extent  they  ought  to  be  carried 
whilst  the  existing  system  of  account  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  Ordnance  de- 
partment was  allowed  to  prevail.    The 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry  had  in 
one  of  their  reports  advised  that  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  accounts  ahould  be  adopted, 
and  it  waa  certainly  singular  that  the 
House  should  have  hitherto  been  content 
to  vote  the  sums  demanded,  on  an  in* 
spectioA  merely  of  their  total  amount* 
The  necessity  for  settine  out  these  ac« 
couDte  in  greater  detail  would  appea* 
manifest  on  a  reference  to  the  last  ten  ov 
twelve  years,  during  which,  it  would  be 
found  that,  the  sums  actiually  disbursed, 
did  not  correspond  with  the  finance  ac^ 
counts* 

In  the  statement  which  he  waa  about 
to  make,  he  shoi^d  not  notice  the  article 
of  old  atores.  He  should  confine  hinsetf 
entirely  to  tjie  actual  sum  charged  against, 
the  pul^lio.  He  would  take,  for  instance, 
the  three  last  years ;  the  estimate  for  1 817 
was  1,189,0004»,  and  the  sum  charged 
in  the  finance  accountafor  the  year  eod« 
ing  January  5th,  1818,  was  1,435,000/., 
the  difference  between  the  estimate  and 
the  actual  expenditure  being  246,000/. 
in  1^8,  the  ealimate  waa  I,200»000/., 
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In  1819t  the  efttimate  was  1,100»000{.,  and 
ihe  amount  in  the  last  finance  account« 
was    1,5S8,000/.    being  a  difference    of 
400,000/.  which  had  in  no  way  been  ac- 
counted for  in  that  House.    Perhaps  he 
iiad  already  said  enough  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  strict  and  rigorous  in- 
vestigation into  the  conduct  of  this  de- 
partment.    He  had  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  various  other  branches  of  our 
military  expenditure  a  similar  course  of 
profusion  would  be  found  to  prevail.    At 
a  time  when  they  must  look  to  retrench- 
inenty  and  to  that  alone,  for  increasin^^  and 
atrengthening  their  resources,  the  House 
could  not  be  too  diligent  in  their  inquiries 
ijpon  this  subject.     His  intention  had  at 
first  been,  to  compare  the  different  sums 
total,  in  their  present  or  late  amount,  with 
the  expenditure  for  similar  purposes  in 
ihe  year  179S,  the  last  year  of  peace  pre- 
vious to  the  revolutionary  war  with  France. 
He  was  willing,  however,  considering  the 
great  change  which  had  taken  place  m  all 
our  estal^lishments,   to  select  the  year 
1796  as  a  fair  period  on  which  to  found 
a  comparison.    That  was  the  third  year 
of  war,  and  a  time  when  the  scale  of  all 
our  military    establishments    had    been 
greatly  raised.     He  wished  only  to  refer 
for  one  moment  to  the  Ordnance  expen- 
diture during  the  three  years  previous  to 
the  war.     The  amount  of  it  in  1791  was 
506,000^,  including  a  sum  of  70,000/.  for 
the  discharge  of  debt  contracted.      In 
1792  it  was  419,000/.,  and  in  1793,  just 
before  tlie  armament,  it  was,  including 
the  charge  for  artillery,  513,000/.     The 
average    was    about    440,000/.;    which 
averi^e,  after  all  the  reductions  and  al- 
tesations  made,  amounted  in   1819,  the 
fourth    year    of  peace,    to   1,400,000/., 
and  in  the  following  year  to  1,500,000/. 
Xt  now  appeared  by  the  estimates  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year  that  the  same 
amount  was  to  be  continued,  or  at  least 
that  the  whole    saving  did  not  exceed 
15,000/.       A  sum  of  3,000/.  had    also 
arisen  under  the  head  of  « ^saving  from 
old  stores.*'    Having  arrived. at  the  fifth 
year  of  peace,  we  had  onlj  yet  effected 
a  reduction  of  300,000/.  in  this  part  of 
our  war  establishments.    In  the  last  year 
there  was  also  a  very  large  sum  granted 
for  special  purposes;  so  that,  with  all  the 
aavings  made,  the  expense  of 'this  year 
was  much  beyond  that  of  1819. 

In  order  to  lay  further  ground  for  his 
ipotion,  he  should  now  refer  to  one  or 
isro  articles,   as  affording  practical  evi« 


dence  of  the  disposition  and  exertions  of 
ministers  to  carry  their  boasfed  schemes 
of  retrenchment  into  effect.    The  Esti- 
mates laid  before  the  Hoose,  as  he  had 
already  said,   proved  nothing,    showed 
nothing,  and  in   order  to  procure  some 
light,  he  must  again  have  recourse  to  the 
reports  of   the  finance  committee.     In 
the  13th  report  of  that  committee,  a  very 
minute  account  was  set  forth,  such  an 
account  as  should  alone  satisfy  a  House 
of  Commons,    when    disposing    of  the 
public  money.    It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  where  a  saving  had  actually  been 
made  in  one  instance,   the  sum  so  re- 
trenched  had,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
the  credit  of   the  public,  been  divided 
amongst  other  clerks  or  ofiicial  persons. 
The  House  must,  he  was  sure,  feel  sur* 
prise  to  learn  that  the    salaries  in  the 
Artillery  department  amounted  to  43,000iL 
or  8,000/.  more  than  was  recommended 
by  the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
in   the  year   1810.     Under  the  head  of 
Tower  and    Pall-mall   department,    the 
charge  in  the  year  1782  was  88,000/. ;  ia 
1796  it  had  increased  to  51,000/. ;  and,  in 
1805  its  amount  was   105,000/.     Here, 
then,  was  a  regularly  progressive  increase 
but  it  might  be  explained,  and  perhaps 
justified,    by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  lon^  continuance  of  war. 
Butwhat  would  the  House  say  on  hearing 
that  six  months  afler  the  last    mentioned 
period  the  charge  under  this  head  was 
raised  to  120,000/.?      It  was  now,  in  the 
fiflh  or  rather  sixth  year  of  peace,  8,237/. 
more  than  was  recommended  in  1810.  In 
another  part  of  these  -  accounts  30^000/. 
would  be  found  charged  as  gratuities  for 
length  of  service.     He  apprehended  that 
these  were  paid    to  persons  who  were 
receiving  remuneration  for  vheir  services 
under  another  head  of  expenditure.    The 
finance  committee  of  1796  described  the 
gratuities  as  temporary  additions   to  the 
emoluments  of  the  clerks  and  ofiicerSft 
rendered  necessary  by  the  then  increased 
price  of  provisions.     They  at  that  time 
amounted  to  42,302/.     As  in  all  other 
cases,   however,    where  the  exercise  of 
patronage  and  pecuniary  influence  waa. 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board,  the 
same  effect  continued   long    after    the 
assigned  cause  or  pretext  was  withdrawn. 
The  sum  was  gradually  increased  from 
the  year  1796  till  1812,  when  it  amounted 
to  8,000/.      The  next  year  it  became 
9,600/:    the    next  year    10,000/.,    then 
15,000^,  ^^flOOl^  and  soon  till  it  npw 
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amounted  to  30,000^.  And  this,  the 
House  would  observe,  was  a  sum  granted 
to  ihis  department  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  a  temporary  rise  in 
the  price  of  provisions !  In  the  ISth  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  military 
inquiry,  they  expressed  their  surprise  at 
this  circumstance,  and  observed  that  these 
additional  gratuities  were  granted  by  his 
majesty's  warrant.  They  complained, 
therefore,  not  of  the  authority  under 
which  they  were  allowed,  but  of  the  dis- 
cretion exercised  by  those  who  recom- 
mended these  grants  to  the  Crown.  The 
commissioners  said  they  believed  it  was  a 
practice  unknown  in  any  other  depart- 
ment, and  that  it  had  gone  to  the  extent 
of  trebling  the  former  salaries.  After  all 
the  warnings  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  justification  could  be  offered 
for  the  large  and  unnecessary  additions 
which  had  been  made  to  its  expenditure 
under  this  particular  head.  Unless  ample 
and  accurate  statements  were  annually 
laid  before  parliament,  this  system  of 
waste  would  continue,  the  abuses  would 
be  progressive,  and  it  would  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  apply  a  re- 
medy. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  mention 
a  few  instances  of  this  prodigal  increase 
and  extravagant  disbursement  as  they 
related  to  individuals.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  master- ge- 
neral of  the  Ordnance  had  been  doubled. 
The  salary  of  the  clerk  had  received  a 
considerable  addition.  The  secretary  to 
the  master-general,  whose  salary  was 
SOOl.  per  annum,  in  1796,  and  who  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  private  rather  than  a 
public  secretary,  now  received  2,000/.  In 
1819  the  finance  committee  thought  it 
a  ^reat  merit  to  advise  the  reduction  of 
this  sum  to  1,500/.  per  annum,  just  as  if 
it  was  the  case  of  a  public  secretary, 
instead  of  being  a  private  appointment, 
or  as  if  there  was  no  public  secretary ; 
although  the  person  who  did  actually  fill 
that  office  was  at  the  same  time  receiving 
1,400/.  per  annum.  The  office  of  under 
secretary,  to  which  there  was  a  salary  of 
SOO/.  attached,  had  indeed  been  abolish- 
ed;  but  lest  the  public  should  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  abolition,  the  salary  had 
been  divided  amongst  the  clerks.  It 
would  be  seen  by  a  reference  t<vthe  same 
accounts,  that  various  new  appointments 
had  been  created  since  1796,  and  that 
finiilar  abuset  prevailed  in  every  branch 
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of  this  extensive  department.  He  wished, 
however,  to  make  a  few  observations  re- 
lative to  the  storekeepers,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  storekeepers  at  Sheemess 
and  Dover.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  would  here  remind  the  House  that  he 
had  asserted  on  a  former  evening  that  the 
late  storekeeper  retired  on  an  allowance 
of  500/.  a  year.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  R.  Ward)  had  contradicted 
this  statement,  and  he  was  the  more 
surprised  at  the  contradiction,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances,  he 
having  a  short  time  before  appointed  one 
of  the  freemen  of  Queenborough  to 
succeed  that  officer.  Did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  then,  intend  to  assert  that  no 
storekeeper  had  retired  upon  a  pension 
of  500/?  [Mr.  Ward  gave  a  nod  of  assent 
to  Mr.  Hume.]  If  such  was  his  inten- 
tion, he  must  call  the  particular  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  case  of  the  store- 
keeper at  Dover.  The  storekeeper  at 
that  fortress,  in  1796;  had  a  salary  of 
120/.  a  year,  and  an  allowance  of  20/.  a 
year  for  house-rent.  In  1801,  80/.  a 
year  was  added  to  his  former  salary.  In 
1805,  50/.  was  added  to  it,  and  in  1808 
a  further  sum  of  150/.  Afterwards  the 
salary  was  increased  to  420/.  and  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  500/.  a  year.  Was  such  pro- 
fusion to  be  tolerated  in  the  present  im- 
poverished state  of  the  country  >  He 
trusted  that  gentlemen  would  pause  be- 
fore they  sanctioned  it  by  their  votes. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that 
no  storekeeper  had  retired  upon  a  pen- 
sion of  500/.  a  year.  Would  he  recollect 
what  had  happened  at  Dover  and  Sheer- 
ness?  At  the  latter  place,  where  in  1796, 
the  storekeeper  had  no  tnore  than  100/.  a 
year,  Mr.  A.  Gibbs  had  retired  lately 
upon  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year.  Such  a 
grant,  even  if  it  were  a  solitary  instance 
ought  to  convince  the  House  of  the  pro- 
priety of  looking  narrowly  to  the  Ord- 
nance estimates ;  but  when  he  told  them 
that  similar  profusion  had  occurred  at 
Portsmouth,  where  the  storekeeper's  sa- 
lary was  now  1,100/.  instead  of  600/.  as 
in  1796,  they  would  see  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  instituting  a  strict  inquiry  into 
their  nature  and  amount. 

Neither  was  this  lavish  system  con- 
fined to  our  ports  at  home ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  in  full  force  in  Malta,  in 
Gibraltar,  in  Barbadoes,  in  Ceylon,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  he  would 
prove  by  a  comparison  of  the  estimates 
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in  1796  and  in  1820.  Mr.  Hume  ibea 
read  extracts  from  them  to  prove  hk 
awerttOD,  and,  after  domg  a0|  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  new  and  use- 
less office,  lately  instituted;  nanieJyt 
that  of  store-keeper  of  ordnaoce  in  the 
Artillery  depdt  in  the  Regent's  park. 
What  occasion  there  was  for  a  depot  of 
Artillery  in  that  quarter,  when  the  Tower 
and  Woolwich  were  so  near,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  discover;  but  he  found  that  a 
Mr.  Mash  Wood  was  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it  with  no  less  a  salary  than  360(. 
a  year.  When  the  public  money  was 
frittered  away  in  such  useless  expeodi-> 
ture,^  surely  gentlemen  would  a^ree  with 
him  in  thinkmg  that  it  was  their  dutv  to 
check  it.  By  cutting  away  useless  omces 
in  one  quarter,  and  bv  curtailing  the 
aalaries  of  them  in  another,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Ordnance  estimates  might 
|>e  reduced  from  1,500,000^  to  1,100,000^. 
There  was  now  a  half-pay  list  of  330,000/. 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  if  in  1796  the  estimates 
were  only  450,000/,  the  estimates  ifi 
)S20  ought  not  to  exceed  three  times 
that  amount.  And  yet  they  did  exceed 
that  sum;  nor  was  it  wonderful*  when 
they  recollected  the  gross  and  lavish 
expenditure  in  the  storekeeper's  departs 
ment  at  Sbeemess,  into  the  particulars 
pf  which  Mr.  Hume  entered  at  cpnsidera'' 
ble  length.  He  nei^t  adverted  to  the 
gunpowder  department  of  the  Ordnance, 
in  which  no  attention  to  economy  had 
been  displayed.  For  instance,  the  ex- 
pense or  the  establishment  for  ma* 
Qufacturing  gunpowder  at  Feversham 
amounted  to  more  than  3,000/.  in  salaries 
and  allowances  for  different  officers ;  and 
yet  not  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  had 
Been  manufactured  (here  for  some  years, 
and  the  very  mills  themselves  had  been 
let  to  a  gentleman  at  Dartfordf  Strange, 
however,  as  the  intelligence  might  ap- 
pear to  the  House*  he  could  infofip  theni 
that  iq  1819,  sonie  time  aAer  the  mills 
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barrel  of  siinpowder  had  fa^en  manufao^ 
tured  in  theip  by  governnient,  a  gently 
pap  ^Aa  amiointed,  with  a  large  salary^ 
if)^pector  of  the  manufactory;  and  not 
only  had  he  a  salary  a^figne^  to  hio^ 

but  even  a  prjva^^  Hoqse  fpr  hia  resi- 
dence, I'n  order  thi^t  he, might  lilways 
be  on  the  spot  to  perform  the  dHties  of 
his  office.  $0,  too,  h^d  th^  q^her  officerP 
qf  th^  establifthm^P^  Now,  he  did  nojt 
Ijlapie   U^e  goy^rqff^qt  for    fettiqg  1^ 


them  for  not  breakmg  up  the  whole  ea- 
tablishmeut,  when  they  let  the  premisea 
with  which  it  was  connected-  If  thej 
had  broken  it  up,  they  would  not  only 
have  saved  the  country  some  thousands 
a  year  in  the  payment  of  salaries,  bait 
would  have  added  to  its  revenue  a  large 
sum,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  houses 
connected  with  it.  Similar  instances  ef 
waste  and  extravagance  were  to  be  found 
in  the  same  establishments  at  Shee;rnaas> 
There,  too,  the  di&rent  clerks  had 
houses  found  them  bygoveroment ;  for  thia 
ostensible  reason— that  they  might  alwaya 
be  on  the  spot  to  notice  what  occurredr 
How  far  that  reason  was  a  valid  one  tbe 
House  would  be  better  enabled  to  judge, 
when  he  informed  them  that  the  various 
clerks  resided  at  Queenborough,  and  let 
to  strangers  their  houses  at  Sbeemeas* 
So  far  was  that  svstem  carried,  that  one 
of  the  common  labourers  in  the  works^ 
who  was  entitled  to  a  couple  of  rooms, 
imitated  the  example  of  his  betters,  and 
let  them  out  to  a  convict-keepe? .  Such 
was  the  system  at  these  two  places:  he 
did  not  niean  (o  say  that  every  otlier  star 
tion  was  as  bad,  but  he  would  undertake 
to  show  before  a  committee,  that  every 
one  of  the^i  was  faulty.  The  hoo.  gen- 
tleman then  alluded  to  the  heavy  expen^ 
ses  to  which  the  country  was  put  by  the 
floating  magnaines  between  Chatham  and 
Sheeroess.  Besides  the  expence  to  the 
oountryt  a  great  evil  had  arisen  from  it  to 
the  cpnatituMan*  The  persons  employed 
in  that  service  by  Uie  government  were 
allowed  to  vp^  at  elections,  and  were 
not  disqualified  ae  persons  employed  by 
it  were  in  the  Vo«t*office  and  elsewhere. 
That  was  a  point  which  he  trusted  that 
tbe  Housa  would  notice,  as  it  was  ia- 
tiiaately  copneoted  with  its  own  privi-: 
leges.  To  show  how  nivch  the  parity  of 
election  was  likalj  tto  be  affactad  by  thia 

ay^ten),  be  ipferm^  ^ho  Hotne  that  nol 
less  than  6$  fre^maP  pf  Queenbprough 


wh(»,  un4er  the  directipi^  p(  three  aAagia^ 

trataii  of  th^  places  retmm^  the  mem* 

bsirs    f<p^    tha    bor^mgh^i     The    wh^lQ 

ayiWm  pf  thewi  flna^ng  B;iagazhiea» 
if  prvfi%  aa«nioe4  w^o,  ara^ld  v>pw 
hPw  grpw  the  ppUic  money  wa^  ww-» 
fiqed  ^aQ4  a^ibit  in  tbe  broa^eat  l«&<i 
the  cprr^p^tion  of  gpv^roqii^- 
He   thought  that  he  hfd  now  de<^ 

oftPMgh  ip  prove  that  nm  ^apnnation^ 
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hitelj  necessary:  he  would,  hdweveri 
add  another  observation  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  cooYictien  which  he  trast* 
ed  he  had  already  created.  MoDourable 
gentlemen  were  perhaps  aware,  that  if 
a  common  labourer  took  a  couple  of 
brass  nails,  or  a  log  of  wood  out  of  the 
Ordnance  stores,  he  was  liable  to  be 
tmnsported  for  life;  but  would  they 
believe  that  if  a  storekeeper  took  a  boat-' 
load  of  then,  not  the  slightest  notice 
was  tsdcen  of  that  fact  ?  He  would  prove 
that  It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the 
storekeepers  to  appropriate  part  of  the 
old  stores  to  tiieir  own  use**-and  especi^ 
alfy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pennell,  of  Sheer^i^ 
ness.  He  had  old  carriages  cut  up  for 
his  own  use,  and  not  only  cut  up  for  his 
own  use,  but  cut  up  for  him  by  the  eer<- 
vants  of  the  public.  Coals,  too,  had 
ako  been  taken  from  the  king's  stores. 
This  might  be  one  of  the  perquisites  of 
the  storekeepers,  or  the  right  hoe,  gent, 
might  not  know  thst  such  thin^  were 
practised.  If  he  did  not,  and  if  such 
practices  were  not  allowed,  he  trusted 
that  his  attention,  would  now  be  attract- 
ed to  them,  and  that  care  would  be  taken 
to  prevent  them  in  future.-— The  hon. 
member  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
expenditure  in  the  gunpowder  manulac- 
tory  at  Waltham*abbey,  where  he  said 
that  every  officer,  now  that  pnly  1,000 
barrels  a  year  were  manufactured,  was 
receivii^  more  than  he  did  when  26,060 
barrels  were  manufactured.  The  whole 
course  in  fact  was  calculated,  and  calcu- 
lated only,  to  keep  up  the  quantum  of 
government  patronage.  There  were 
items  without  end,  to  which  he  could 
reler:  there  was  a  charge  of  4,268/. 
for  master  gunners,  without  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  detail  attached  to  it. 
How  the  gunners  were  employed,  the 
House  was  not  told;  but  tills  he  could 
tell  the  House  that  one  of  them,  kept 
a  grocer's  shop,  nine  miles  from  the  place 
where  he  was  supposed  to  be  upon  duty. 
At  Woolwich,  the  expense  was  14^00u. 
and  the  clerks  upon  the  establishment 
were  more  numerous  than  the  artificers 
ew^loyed.  Again,  at  Feversham,  SOL 
or  lOML  a^year  was  paid  to  a  seijeaot  for 
looking  after  15  men.  Heavy  expenses 
were  imrfed,  and  most  needlessly,  in 
tAtttff  returns  of  stores;  individuals  bemg 
aent  from  Londosi  espedaily  to  norftirm 
that  duty  wUch  might  as  wdl  be  done 
by  persons  on  the  spot.  If  mntters  were 
ahaim  to  be  in  such  a  oerrapt  state  at 


Sheemeas,  was  it  not  fanr  to  infer  that 
all  was  not  quite  right  in  other  places^ 
What  be  wanted  was  information,  detail, 
specification.  It  had  been  recommended 
again  and  again  to  the  Ordnance  deparu 
ment,  that  the  artificers  should  appear 
in  the  estimates,  dif  ided  and  classed  into 
corps  and  battalions,  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  different  regiments  appeared  m 
the  army  estimates.  Why  should  not  that 
course  be  adopted  i  Why  should  not  the 
house  be  allowed  to  see  its  way,  instead 
of  seeing  a  lumping*  charge  of  250,000^ 
without  one  word  of  why  or  wherefore? 
42,000/.  stood  against  the  item  of  <<  en- 
gineer officers."  Engineer  officers  were 
not  to  be  made  in  a  day,  and  they  ought 
doubtless  to  be  taken  care  of;  but  the 
House  ought  to  know  the  number  {pro- 
vided for,  and  the  rate  of  provisioOb 
Something  more  than  "  the  master  and 
civil  officers  of  the  military  collego  at 
Woolwich"  ought  to  be  given  for  7,700/. 
In  fact,  with  so  many  offers  upon  half- 
pay,  the  keepnig  up  even  of  150  cadels» 
might  be  well  dispensed  with.  To  pro* 
vide  commissions  for  them  was  quite  im- 
possible; their  education  fitted  them  only 
for  military  life ;  and  the  trutli  was,  that 
a  number  of  young  gentlemen  were  ruined 
at  a  V9ry  considerable  expense  to  the 
country.  The  *^  expenses  extraordinary** 
really  presented  a  singular  example  of 
compendious  statement :  for  270,000/.  the 
country  had  three  words—-*'  Repairs, 
current  services,  and  contineencies.*' 
What  the  repairs  consisted  of,  oe  could 
not  conceive ;  and  many  military  officers, 
whom  he  had  questioned  upon  the  sub- 
ject, were  in  the  same  state  of  darkness. 
Stores,  too,  furnished  a  charge  for 
40,000^.  Really,  while  the  country  was 
selling  old  stores  every  da^,  the  House 
ought  to  be  chary  in  granting  thousands 
for  the  purchase  of  new  ones.  Members 
would  see  that  single  instances  were  not 
the  subject  of  complaint.  There  was  a 
laxity  through  the  whole  system.  £ven 
the  mode  of  making  up  the  accounts  wm 
most  objectionable;  and  the  house  was 
scarcely  free  from  blame  in  permitting 
claims  for  unprovided  services  to  be 
brought  op  from  time  to  time— chargea 
made  in  1S20  for  matters  occurring  in 
1818,  Ac  He  wished  to  be  clearly  mw 
derstood.  In  protesting  against  existing 
expenses  he  did  not  coronlaitt  thai  peeo«« 
liar  circumstances  should  have^  carried 
charges  to  an  unprecedented  height  i  all 
he  blamed  waa,  the  indisposition  to  a^to 
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them  when  there  wea  no  longer  a  oeceB- 
•ity  for  their  exittenoe.  Reall  j»  however* 
after  so  many  professions  of  economy,  he 
did  hope  that  some  reduction  would  be 
effected;  and,  while  he  was  upon  the 
subject  of  reduction,  to  what  point  could 
he  more  properly  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  than  to  the  Irish  establishment  ? 
The  charge  for  the  staff  at  head->quarters 
in  Dublin  exceeded  the  sum  paid  to  all 
the  labourers  and  artificers  throughout 
Ireland;  and  the  contingencies  in  that 
country  were  estimated  at  82,000^,  while 
those  of  England  amounted  only  to 
5|000/.  In  stating  these  facts,  he  imputed 
no  blame  to  the  right  hon.  member  oppo- 
aite ;  he  only  blamed  the  system  pursued, 
and  wished  to  see  that  system  changed. 
The  path  to  reduction  was  obvious,  and 
opportunities  presented  themselves  at 
every  step.  It  was  an  important  fact  that 
officers  were  receiving  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, nearly  40  per  cent  more  than 
they  received  during  the  heat  of  the  war. 
By  their  relief  from  the  income  tax,  and 
by  a  rise  of  at  least  one  fourth  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  incomes  of  those  gen- 
tlemen were  increased  nearly  40  per  cent. 
By  proper  attention,  by  such  management 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to 
adopt,  he  could  see  his  way  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  five  millions  in  the  expenses  of  the 
very  next  year.  Let  not  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  oppose  reduction 
with  so  much  determination;  their  pa- 
tronage would  not  suffer  a  tittle  by  it.  If 
they  had  fewer  good  things  to  give  away, 
why  then  the  good  things,  being  more 
few,  would  be  more  valuable:  the  scarcer 
the  place  the  greater  the  favour.  Surely 
if  money  could  be  saved  to  the  country, 
and  patronage  increased  to  the  right  hon« 
gentlemen,  no  party  could  object  to  the 
measure. 

He  was  sensible  that  he  had  already 
trespassed  heavily  upon  the  time  of  the 
House,  but  he  could  not  avoid  saying  a 
few  words  upon  the  charge  of  42,000/. 
for  compensations.  This  item  of  charge 
had  lamentably  increased  of  late,  and  the 
compensations  to  the  civil  department 
quite  overbalanced  the  saving  of  20,000/. 
arising  out  of  the  deaths  of  officers  and 
soldiers.  Something  like  detail  as  to  this 
charge  of  42,000^.  would  be  of  much  ad« 
vantage;  as  he  believed  he  could  point 
out  instances  of  compensation  given  to 
persons  after  only  two  years'  service.  The 
lion,  gentleman  then  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  had  been 


pmoted  out  by  the  commission  of  mrKtary 
inquiry — the  laying  annually  before  the 
House  the  public  ledger  of  the  Ordnfince 
department.  The  adoption  of  that  roea-* 
sure  would  afford  to  the  House  the  total 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Ord- 
nance department  for  any  given  year.  If 
the  House  conceded  to  his  motion,  the 
estimates  already  on  the  table  (quite 
useless  in  their  present  state)  might  be 
taken  off  and  printed  in  an  intelligible 
form.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved, 
'<  That  the  Ordnance  Estimates  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  present  year 
be  submitted  to  this  House  in  detail ; 
distinguishing  in  separate  columns  the 
amount  of  salary,  gratuity  and  allow-* 
ances  of  each  officer,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses In  each  department,  and  the  total 
of  the  whole ;  distinguishing  such  officers 
as  have  been  appointed  to  new  offices 
since  1793.'* 

Lord  Nugent  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  jR.  Ward  said>  that  the  details  re* 
quired  by  the  motion,  when  every  parti- 
cular should  be  entered  into  in  such  a 
way,  that  not  a  single  figure  could  be 
kept  back,  would  produce  extreme  incon- 
venience, and  create  much  useless  trouble- 
He  had  expected,  that  this  subject  would 
have  been  discussed  in  the  reeolar  course 
of  committee,  and  not  in  single  speeches 
between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself; 
According  to  the  usual  practice,  the  est!* 
mates  had  been  laid  on  the  table ;  but  be 
was  not  disinclined  to  furnish  a  separate 
paper  for  the  information  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. He  had  hoped  that  he  should 
not  have  had  to  enter  into  the  details 
then,  but  after  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  containing,  as  it  did,  some 
correct  statements,  and  others  very  in- 
correct, he  was  much  surprised  to  find, 
that  such  a  speech  had  followed  the 
notice  that  had  been  given.  He  did  not 
deny  the  right  which  the  hon.  member 
had  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  but  nothing 
could  equal  his  astonishment  on  finding 
that  he  was  involved  in  such  a  discussion 
after  the  notice  by  which  the  motion  had 
been  preceded.  The  hon.  member  had 
chosen  to  go  into  a  very  minute  detail 
indeed ;  he  had  commenced  with  the  first 
article  in  the  estimates  of  42,000^  Sa- 
laries to  officers  of  the  Tower  and  Pali- 
mall.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had  nothing  to 
trust  to  except  his  memory,  and  yet  the 
hon.  member  had  come  down  backed 
by,  his  friends,  and  elaborately  prepared 
for  the  discosaion.      He    would   how* 
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everi  endeavour  to  follow  the  hon.  raem- 
ber.  In  bis  very  first  observation  there 
was  the  greatest  inaccuracy.  Nothing 
more  surprised  him  than  to  hear  it  boldly 
asserted,  that  the  reduction  of  the  esti- 
mates  was  but  3,000/.  He  had  stated 
that  the  estimates  were  1,500,000^.,  and 
the  reduction  but  3,00M. ;  whereas  the 
estimates  amounted  to  little*  more  than 
1,300,000/.  while  the  reduction  was 
59,000/.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes :  if  the  hon. 
member  could  make  a  mistake  of  50,000/. 
in  a  sum  of  1,300,000/.  what  errors  might 
be  not  have  committed  in  the  Jong  detail 
of  figures  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
House !  What  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  his  statements,  unless  he  Quoted  for 
them  competent  authority?  The  hon. 
member  bad  founded  himself  in  some 
measure  upon  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  hon.  member  was  not  entitled,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  rely  upon  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee:  but  that  report 
was  not  binding  upon  the  House ;  and  it 
was  open  to  opposition  from  those  who 
might  think  that  the  committee  had  come 
to  a  wrong  conclusion.  The  employ- 
ment of  labourers  as  servants  had  been 
objected  to.  Itmi^ht  be  an  objection- 
able practice ;  but  it  was  not  an  abuse, 
for  it  was  a  system  which  had  been  acted 
upon  for  thirty  years,  and  the  services  of 
a  labourer  now  formed  by  usage  part  of 
the  emolument  given  to  an  officer.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  department 
was,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  same 

S minion  with  the  hon.  member ;  he  thought 
e  practice  a  bad  one,  and  was  taking 
Measures  to  abolish  it:  the  advantage 
was  not  taken  from  those  who  already 
possessed  it;  but  care  was  taken  not  to 
extend  it  to  new  comers.*— The  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  had  been  so  desultory, 
that  the  House  roust  excuse  him  if  he 
rambled  a  little  in  pursuit  of  it ;  and  he 
would  at  once  notice  that  insulated  accu- 
sation touching  the  conduct  of  the  store- 
keeper at  Sheemess.  The  hon.  member 
accusing  one  individual  of  peculation, 
argued  with  his  usual  candour,  that  such 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  depart- 
ment. As  to  the  fact,  he  (Mr.  W.)  knew 
nothing.  ^  If  it  were  proved,  the  indivi- 
dual, besides  losing  his  situation,  would 
certainly  be  punished  in  a  way  which 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  But 
it  might  be  doubted,  whether  it  would 
not  have  beea  more  fit  to  bring  such  a 
VOL.  IV. 


matter  before  the  heads  of  the  department 
than  to  lay  it  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  hon.  member  said,  that  the 
heads  of  departments,  while  cutting  the 
salaries  of  clerks  of  90/.  per  year,  had 
been  raising  their  own.  Where  did  the 
hon.  member  find  that  t  He  had  stated 
that  the  salary  of  the  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance  had  been  raised  from  1,500/. 
to  3,000/.  a  year,  and  he  had  argued  upon 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  addition  at  a 
time  wnen  there  should  rather  be  a  de- 
crease. When  the  hon.  member  gave  an 
account  of  his  own  speech  to  the  public, 
as  he  owned  to  him  (Mr.  W.)  that  on  a 
former  occasion  be  had  done,  when  that 
account  was  most  incorrect,  there  was  no 
part  of  England  which  that  speech  might 
reach  where  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  raised 
his  own  salary,  or  that  it  had  been  so 
raised  by  his  predecessors,  lord  Mulgrave 
or  lord  Chatham ;  but  the  fact  was  very 
difierent^the  salary  of  the  master-general 
was  1,500/.  a  year,  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  period  of  the  union  with 
Ireland.  There  was  befortf  that  period,  a 
master-general  of  the  Ordnance  in  Ire«- 
land,  but  after  the  union  the  offices  were 
united,  the  two  boards  were  consolidated, 
and  the  salary  doubled.  This  took  place 
in  the  year  1802  [Hear,  hear].  He 
heard  the  hon.  gentleman  cry,  **  hear  1" 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  state  this,  and  not 
leave  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  misunder* 
stood  bv  half  the  House?  He  had  made 
some  observations  on  other  parts  of  the 
board  as  to  salaries  and  emoluments ;  but 
did  he  question  the  fact,  that  the  emolu- 
ments and  salaries  of  several  officers  of 
the  board  had  been  lowered  [<<  I  do,'^ 
from  Mr.  Hume]  ?  He  would  tell  him» 
then,  that  his  own  emoluments  had  been 
reduced  from  1,700/.  to  1,100/.  a  year. 
An  hon.  friend  near  him  bad  suffisred  a 
reduction  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  there 
were  several  other  reductions ;  but  no 
correction  of  the  mistakes  of  the  hon. 
member  could  correct  his  disposition  to 
mis-statement.  There  was  one  of  those 
mis-statements  in  the  newspapers,  where 
it  was  said  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  denied  that 
the  storekeeeper  of  Dover  had  a  salary  of 
500/.  a  year.  He  never  denied  it.  He 
stated  that  the  storekeeper  had  not  re« 
tired,  but  never  denied  the  salary  of  500/. 
a  year.  The  mis-statement  had  appeared 
in  "  The  Times."  This  arose  from  the 
incorrectness  of  the  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self. He  alleged  that  a  atorekeeper 
SB 
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who  had  liot   1002.  a  year,   had  been 
allowed   to  retire    upon    the  enormous 
salary  of  5001.     He  had  met  the  hon. 
member  soon  after  that  stotement  ap- 
pearedy  and  said  to  him,  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  a  newspaper  respecting  what 
he  stated,  and  added,  **  You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  it  is  false ; ''  but  he  was 
much  surprised  when  the  hon.  gentleman 
answered,  *<  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  wrote 
it  myself/'     He  now  requested^  if  the 
editor  or  writer  of  The  Times  was  in  the 
callery,  that  be  would  do  him  justice,  for 
he  could  not  expect  it  from  the  hon. 
member*    The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
went  on  to  contend  that  every  disposition 
to  economy  was  felt  in  the  Ordnance  de* 
partment.    The  duke  of  Wellington  had 
abolished  sixty-eight  offices,— the  salaries 
attached  to  which  amounted  to  1 4,000/. 
a  year.    Even  the  situation  of  adjutant- 
general  at  Gibraltar,    which  had   been 
sought  after  by  men  entitled  to  it  from 
their  cfaaractelr  and  length  of  service,  had 
been  abolished.    With    respect    to    the 
gratuities  complained  of,  he  nad  the  same 
•asveer  which  he  had  applied  to  the  com- 
plaint as  to  servants.     At  all  events  it 
was  not  an  abuse.    The  system  might  be 
objectionable,   though  that  he  denied; 
for  it  was  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  department  could 
be  placed  upon  a  level  with  officers  of 
equal  rank  in  the  Navy  office  and  in  the 
War^office ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  abuse, 
because  it  was  an  acknowledged  and  a 
recognised  practice.    The  addition  to  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  to  the  master- 
general,  had  been  made  by  the  reduction 
of  a  second  secretaryship,  and  without 
costing   the   country    a   shilling.      The 
powder-works  at  Feversbam  were  carried 
on  at  present,  because  it  was  found  that 
it-  would  be  cheaper  to  carry  on  the  works 
for  a  few  years,  than  to  incur  the  expense 
of  removing  the  vast  quantity  of  stores 
which  the  dep6t  contained.     From  the 
statement    of  the  hon.  gentleman   one 
would    have  supposed  that  the  sum   of 
210,OO0L  was  expended  in  repairs;   but 
upon  a  survey  of  the  estimates,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  whole  sum  so  expended, 
inwlvch  many  payments  to  superintend* 
ing  officers  were  included,  did  not  exceed 
80,000^    So  much  for  the  candid  accu- 
racy of  the  hon.  gentleman's  statement  I 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted  to  the 
pay  of  the  iMigineer  officers ;  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  into  account,  that 
thos^  officers  were  not  in  barrack,  and 


had  not  the  allowances  given  to  officers  ^ 
belonging  to  the  regular  corns ;  in  lieu  of 
these  extra  pay  was  given  them,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  they  com- 
plained of  this  as  too  small.    If  the  esti- 
mates were  strictly'examined,  a  full  ex- 
planation  would  be  found   in   them  of 
many  of  the  points  to  which  the  hon. 
member  had   adverted.    One  point  he 
would  concede :  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  Expense 
ledger  every  year.    The  next  subject  to  • 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  was  to  the 
officers  on  half-pay.    On  this  subject  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  selections 
were  made  from  the  half-pay  for  high  si- 
tuations, and  that  only  subordinate  ones 
were  filled  up  by  cadets.    As  to  the  pro- 
fessors, there  could  be  no  objection  to  any 
information  respecting  them.    He  would 
admit  that  the  expense  of  the  Dublin  es- 
tablishment appeared  larger  than  that  at ' 
Woolwich,  but;  that  was  explained  by  this  i 
circumstance,  that  under  this  head  were . 
included   several  other   branches  whicb« 
were  not  brought  into  the  accounts  of  tha 
Woolwich  expenditure.    As  to  Sheerness^,  / 
it  was  true  that  the  expense  was  incneased  4 : 
but  this  arose  from  a  great,  patt. of  tha: 
business    which   was   before    done    at> 
Chatham  being  about  to  be  transferred; 
thither.    As  to  the  establishment  at  St.  -. 
John's- wood,  he  would  state  what  thati 
was.    During  the  war  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  have  a  brigade  of  cavalry  : 
there.    The  barracks  for  them  were  takea . 
for  a  long  lease,  it  not  being  thou^t  that . 
the  hattfe  of  Waterloo  would  bo  soon- 
have  rendered  the  lease  unnecessary ;  tbat  1 
barrack  was  still  .on  liand,  and  one  peison: 
was  kept  .to  take  care  of  it.    It  was  keptt 
because  the  lease  was  unexpired,  and  he* 
could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he ' 
might  have  it  cheap  if  he  were  disposed  to 
take  it  off  the  hands  of  government  at ; 
present.    The  establishment  at.  Trinco- 
malce,  he  observed,  was  kept  in  cottse^r 
ouence  of  its  being  considered  necessary,* 
for  the  assistance  of  the  navy.    He  de- : 
nied   that  any   clerks  were  allowed  to. 
retire  on  a  full  salary,  after  a  short  ser-  • 
vite.    He  coidd  not  then  confidently  say 
that  there  were  not  any  who  retired  00  * 
full  pay ;  but  this  he  could  state,  that  ali  r 
who  were  reduced  were  allowed  a  porfioa.. 
of  their  salary ;   but.  he  diailen^  the 
hon.   member  to   produce  aa  mstance  ^ 
where  any  clerk  was  allowed  to  retire  on 
full  pay  after  four  years  service.     The ' 
hon^  gentleman  iiadsaid^  that  thece  was.. 
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kn  expense  of  5(M.  inciirred  fdr  what  was 
balled  taking  returns  of  stores.  This, 
fiowever,  was  grossly  incorrect*  The 
fact  was,  that  when  a  storekeeper  was 
changed,  he  gave  In  an  account  of  the 
vtores  which  bad  been  under  his  charge, 
'which  account  was  checked  by  tiiat  of  a 
"person  employed  to  inspect  the  stores. 
This  coiild  not  be  done  by  the  person  so 
-changed,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed 
Tiost  expedient  to  send  a  person  from 
'London  for  the  purpose.  How  the  hon. 
toember  c6uld  call  thu  giving  a  man  5001. 
for  taking  returns  of  old  stores,  he  was  at 
A  loss  to  conceive.  He  protet^ted  against 
the  whole  of  the  hon.  member's  statement, 
and  would  leave  it  to  any  unprejudiced 
man,  to  state  whether  he  had  been  fairly 
treafed  in  being  thus  brought  to  argue 
vpon  the  estimates  of  several  years  with- 
out any  documents,  or  any  preparation 
whatever.  It  was  true  that  ho  had  con- 
tooted  to  the  notice  of  motion,  but  he 
iiad  been  unfairly  treated  by  being  thus 
trepanned  into  such  a  discussion  without 
preparation.  Before  be  sat  down  he 
wished  to  make  one  other  observation, 
if  the  hon.  member  wished  to  draw  a 
.comparison  between  the  Ordnance  esti- 
mates  of  the  present  year  and  those  of 
179S,  he  should  have  taken  It  into  his 
consideration  that  the  prices  of  things 
had  dodbled-^that  the  number  of  the  ar- 
tillery had  hecn  doubled — that  the  pay  of 
the  men  had  been  more  than  doubled. 
The  hon.  member  might  quarrel  with  the 
increase  of  men,  if  he  pleased,  but  he  had 
no  right  to  say,  that  with  a  double  num- 
"ber  of  troops  the  expense  ought  to  con- 
tinue the  same.  He  ought  to  recollect 
that  the  union  with  Ireland  cast  an  addi- 
ttonkl  expense  of  1SO,000/.  a  year  on  the 
Ordnance  department  of  this  country. 
He  forgot  the  improvements  which  had 
1>een  made  in  our  artillery  service.  He 
•forgot  that  the  arms  now  used  in  the  Ord- 
nance department  differed  widely  from 
those  used  when  the  estimates  were 
400,000^  a  year.  He  forgot,  too,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  horse  artillery,  and  of 
the  driver  corps,  the  latter  of  which  had 
been  properly  called  by  the  hon.  member 
-tot  Shrewsbury  the  sinews  of  war.  The 
hon.  member  had  omitted  to  notice  all 
the^e,  Which  if  deducted  from  the  excess 
of  the  present  establishment  above  the 
expense  of  1793,  would  leave  a  very  little 
difference.  Considering  these  arcum* 
'itatices,  and  the  increase  in  our  colonies, 
« though  he  might  admit  that  some  things 
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might  be  cut  off*,  he  was  rather  astonished 
that  the  expense  was  so  low  as  it  was. 

Sir  R,  Fergusson  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  left  un- 
touched the  principal  argument— which 
was,  the  increase  of  salaries  to  the  clerks 
and  other  officers. 

Sir  H.  PameU  contended,  that  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend  had  been  left 
unanswered.  Without  entering  into  .my 
detail,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  the 
6th  report  of  the  Committee  of  finance. 
The  report  stated,  that  "  of  late  years  a 
system  of  progressive  increase  of  salari^ 
had  been  extended  to  most  of  the  public 
officers ;  but  in  the  Ordnance  department, 
this  was  carried  to  the  greatest  length.** 
This,  he  contended,  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  House  of  the  fallacy  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  speech. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  44*.  Noes 
SSn  Majority  against  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion H. 

Liit  qfthe  Minority. 


Bccher,  W.  W. 
Benett,  J. 
Eennet,  hon.  H.  0. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bright,  R. 
Brougham,  H. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Caulfieldy  hon.  H. 
Creevey,  Thos. 
Denison,  Jos. 
Evans,  Wm. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitagerald,  right  hoa. 

M. 
Glenorchy,  lord 
Gordon,  & 
Graham,  S. 
Grenfell,P. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Harbord,  hon.  £^ 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hothouse,  J.  C« 


Hutchlnson,hon.C.H« 
Langton,  J.  H. 
Leonard,  T.  B. 
Macdonald,  Jas^ 
Martin,  J: 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Rice,  hon.  G. 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Sykes,  D. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tremaync,  J.  H. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLBBS. 

Hume,  J. 
Folkestone,  visc« 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  February  19. 

NaPLBS— CONDtrCT  OP    THE    ALtlPb 

Powers.]]  Earl  Grey  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  move  for  such  further  in- 
formation as  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  by  which 
their  lordships  might  be  enabled  to  form 
a  correct  juogmeut  of  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  relative  to  Naples. 
Tho  recent  changes  ffbicli  had  taken 
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place  Id  that  soTeniment  were  such  as 
must  appear  otffreat  importance  to  et erv 
'  person  who  looked  at  political  events  with 
a  view  to  their  effects  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  this  country  and  of  mankind. 
It  had  been  obvious  tnat,  from  the  very 
JBrst,  tlie  events  to  which  he  alluded  had 
excited  a  hostile  feeling  in  that  Alliance, 
whichi  notwithstanding  that  it  assumed 
to  itself  the  epithet  of  Holy,  had  mani- 
fested views  calculated  to  alarm  every 
friend  of  freedom.  From  the  first,  the 
Intentions  of  that  confederacy  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  anxiety  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  anxiety  was  more  particu- 
larly manifested  in  this  countryi  from  the 
desire  which  naturally  existed  to  know 
what  part  would  be  taken  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  when  desiffns  hostile  to  every 
principle  of  national  Jaw,  appeared  to  be 
meditated.  Impressed  with  these  feel- 
ings, he  had,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion availed  hinaself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  to  direct  the  attention 
of  their  lordships  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  on  a  subsequent  day  he  had 
Inquired  whether  the  representation  issued 
by  the  allied  courts  on  the  subject  of  the 
Neapolitan  revolution  did  correctly  and 
truly  state  the  disposition  and  engage- 
ments of  his  majesty's  government  with 
respect  to  such  events  as  those  which  had 
taken  place.  The  answer  given  on  that 
occasibn  by  the  noble  earl  opposite  ap- 

¥  eared  to  be  in  a  great  degree  satisfactory. 
le  had  said,  that  the  document  which 
had  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  though 
aubstantially  true,  was  in  some  respect 
not  correct.  He  disclaimed  the  engaee- 
xnents  to  which  it  was  therein  stated  that 
this  government  was  a  party ;  and  he  dis- 
claimed the  principle  or  interference  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of  independent 
states— -stating,  what  every  one  would  ad- 
mit, that  circumstances  might  arise  by 
which  such  interference  would  be  justi- 
fied. The  noble  earl  then  proposed  to 
iay  before  the  House  a  document,  con- 
taming  a  full  explanation  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  his  majesty's  government. 

That  paper  had,  in  conformity  with  the 
4Doble  earl's  promise,  been  laid  before 
their  lordships ;  and  it  was  now  for  him 
to  regret  that,  after  perusing  it,  he  had 
not  obtained  from  it  that  satisfaction  as 
to  the  conduct  .of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment which  he  expected  it  would  have 
Afforded.  He  felt  himself,  therefore, 
bound  to  propose  that  their  lordships 
Aould  address  his  oiajesty  Jbr  f Mrtheiir  io- 


fonaathra ;  and,  in  doing  so»  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  trouble  their  lordships  with 
some  observations  on  the  note  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  on  the  paper  in 
reply  to  it  which  the  noble  lord  had  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House.    After  the  dis- 
claimer of  his  majesty's  ministers,  cold 
and  feeble  as  it  was,  that  the  claim  of  in- 
terference set  up  by  the  allied  powers 
was  one  which  could  not  be  admitted,  as 
being  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational   law,   it   mignt   perhaps    be 
thought  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  subject.    He  could  not, 
however,  help  noticing  the  remarkable 
principle  asserted  in  the  paper  published 
in  the  *<  Hamburgh  Correspondent"  in 
December  last,  as  the  circular  of  the 
allied  powers.    The  claim  set  up  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  right  of  a  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  states  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  suppression  of  all  changes  in 
their  internal  government,  if  those  chsoffea 
should  be  hostile  to  what  the  Holy  aTH- 
ance  called  the  legitimate  principles  of 
government.    It  mattered  not  how  gene- 
ral the  wish  of  the  people  for  the  change 
might  be ;  it  mattered  not,  bpwever  inof^ 
fensive  that  chanee  might  be  to  other 
states ;  it  mattered  not  Uiat  every  people 
were  acknowledged  to  possess  the  right 
of  correcting  the  abuses  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  rescuing  themselves  from  poli- 
tical degradation.    Yet  those  monarcha 
who  had  assumed  the  censorship  of  Eu- 
rope, and  sat  in  judgment  on  the  Internal 
transactions  of  other  states,  took  upoa 
themselves  to  summon  before  them  the 
monarch  of  an  independent  state;  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  a  constitution  which, 
in  concert  witli  his  people,  he  had  givea 
to  his  country,  and  threatened  to  enforce 
their    judgment    by    arms.     This    was 
plainly  declaring  that  all  changes  of  go- 
vernment which  did  not  square  with  their 
ideas  of  propriety  were  to  be  put  down. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  nothing 
more  atrocious,  than  this  principle.    This 
was,  however,  the  fair  construction  of  the , 
principle  on  which  the  sovereigns  com- 
posing the  Holy  Alliance  declared  they 
would  act.    But  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  principle  had  been  asserted :  if 
their  lordships'  attention   had  been  di- 
rected to  what  had  been  passing  on  the 
continent,  they  must  have  perceived  the 
same  principle  advanced  in  papers  which 
had  previously  been  issued  by  the  allied 
powers.    If  they  looked  at  the  Note  oa 
the  subject  of  the  German  constitutional 
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presented  by  prince  Me^terntch  to  the 
minister  of  j^aden — that  baron  Berstett, 
of  whom  their  lordships  had  recently 
heard  so  much — they  would  see  the  same 
principle  laid  down.  They  would  also 
find  it  in  the  Memorial  of  the  court  of 
Russia  on  the  transactions  in  Spain,  and 
it  was  above  aili  most  unequivocally  and 
intelligibly  propounded  in  the  <<  Berlin 
Court  Gazette  of  the  19th  December^ 
though  the  paper  which  appeared  in  that 
gazette  had  no  official  signature;  yet 
when  their  lordships  considered  the  state 
of  the  press  in  Prussia,  when  they  knew 
that  every  publication  took  place  under 
the  control  of  o  strict  censorship,  it  was 
.impossible  not  to  regard  that  document 
as  published  by  authority,  and  as  express- 
ing the  opinions  and  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  government.  The  gazette  states, 
that  there  could  be  no  communication 
between  the  allied  powers  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples,  because  it  is  asserted  that 
auch  communication  would  be,  to  recog^ 
nize  the  legality  of  insurrection.  The 
•new  constitution  was  declared  to  be  the 
product  of  unlawful  power,  and  it  was 
.distinctly  stated  that  "  the  monarchical 
principle  rejects  every  institution  which 
IS  not  determmed  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  monarch  himself  of  his  own  free 
wilL"  This  article  in  the  Berlin  Gazette 
appeared  to  bo  published  for  the  purpose 
of  clearly  expounding  the  principle  which 
Jiad  been  more  or  less  distinctly  asserted 
in  all  the  notes  of  the  holy  alliance  pub- 
iiahed  on  the  late  events  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Naples,  and  it  went  plainly  to 
establish,  that  no  change  of  government 
was  to  be  permitted  which  appeared  con- 
trary to  what  was  called  <*  the  monarchical 
principle'*— -that  was  to  say,  every  reform 
of  abuses,  every  improvement  in  govem- 
nien^  which  did  not  originate  with  a  so- 
vereign, of  his  own  free  will,  was  to  be 
{>revented.  Were  this  principle  to  be 
successfully  maintained,  the  triumph  of 
tyranny  would  be  complete,  and  the 
chains  of  mankind  would  be  rivetted  for 
ever.  Was  there,  then,  to  be  no  improve- 
ment in  government  except  such  as  was 
granted  as  a  matter  of  favour?  Hope- 
Jessy  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  the 
human  race,  if  they  were  to  obtain  no 
^litical  rights  except  such  as  spring  from 
the  benevolence  <^  sovereigns— of  the 
nonarchs  who  composed  the  holy  alliance. 
And  now  he  would  ask,  bow  did  it 
happen  that  the  first  declaration  which 
Jut   jnajesty's    minister    had    made   in 


opposition  to  the  despotic  principles  of 
that  wicked  confederacy  was  of  so  late  a 
date  as  the  19th  of  January  .last  ?  Was 
not  the  note  of  prince  ^ettemich  to 
baron  Berstett,  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
known  to  ministers  ?  Were  they  ignorant 
of  the  memorial  of  the  court  of  Russia  on 
the  afiairs  of  Spain  ?  And,  finally,  were 
they  ignorant  of  the  article  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  Gazette?  He 
must  say  it  appeared  most  clearlv,  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  idliea  sove- 
reigns meant  to  act  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  known  to  his  majesty's  ministers  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  long  before  the 
paper  issued  from  Troppau,  to  which  the 
declaration  of  the  19tn  of  January  re- 
plied. Now,  either  they  did  remonstrate 
or  they  did  not.  If  they  did,  what  then, 
he  would  ask,  had  become  of  the  boasted 
authority  of  this  country  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  when  not  only  that  authority 
was  disregarded,  but  the  consent  of  this 
country  to  the  measures  of  the  sovereigns 
was  presumed  ?  If  they  did  not  remon.. 
strate,  then  what  punishment  could  be 
sufficiently  severe  for  a  dereliction  of  dut^ 
calculated  to  inflict  so  much  evil  on  this 
country  and  the  world  in  general?  On 
these  points  he  demanded  explanation. 
He  begged  their  lordships  to  advert  to  the 
date  of  that  paper  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House.  It  was  dated  the  1 9th 
of  January,  only  four  days  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  paper  transmitted  from  Troppau 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  and 
that  it  came  upon  them  by  surprise.  At 
least  so  he  had  understood  the  noble  earl ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  principle  by  which 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  signified  they 
would  be  guided,  was  known  long  before, 
and  the  moment  the  assertion  of  that 
principle  was  known,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  British  government  to  remonstrate. 
But  nothing  was  done  by  ministers  until 
within  a  few  days  of  the  assembling  of 
parliament.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
their  declaration  was  issued  rather  to 
meet  discussions  which  they  knew  were 
unavoidable,  and  to  cover  a  concert 
which  they  dared  not  openly  avow,  than 
to  operate  in  any  manner  on  the  decisions 
of  the  allied  powers.  When  the  confe- 
deracy was  directing  an  attack  against 
Naples,  what  was  the  conduct  of  ministers 
tovrards  those  powers?  They  continued 
in  the  closest  union  and  harmony  with 
them.  But  what  had  been  their  conduct 
to  Naples  i  A  suspension  of  all  amicable 
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fnterlBoarte.  The  noble  earl  of^pethe;  he 
p^eeived,  dissented;  but  he  assertedi 
that  by  the  refusal  to  acknoirledge  the 
'Neapolitan  ministery  and  to  accredit  a 
minister  to  the  court  of  Naples,  all  the 
«ccustomed  relations  of  friendly  powers 
iiad  been  interrupted,  and  consequently 
«]1  real  amicable  intercourse  suspended. 
This  wan  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
iBUspicion,  that  however  much  the  secre- 
•lary  for  foreign  aBkirs  condemned  the 
pdnciple  broached  in  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  at  Troppau,  there  was  in 
reality  no  serious  objection  to  it.  It  was 
loot  to  be  forgotten,  too,  that  while  mi- 
inisters  were  refusmg  all  intercourse  with 
^B[jles,  they  had  assembled  a  British 
Squadron  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Whether 
Chis  was  done  to  assist  the  allies  or  defend 
Naples,  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  taken  place :  and ; 
here  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  one ' 
of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  that  in 
'Vfhlch  the  king  of  Naples  embarked,  bore' 
the  ensign  of  one  of  ^e  powers  which  | 
tfad  'summoned  the  king  of  Naples  to! 
their  'bttr.  By  this  employiiient  of  a 
(British  squadron  ministers  had  exhibited  • 
fhis  conntry  co-operating  in  an  aot  Which ' 
unvdunted  to  a  degradation  of  the  kingly 
'^ce,  and  was  an  example  of  injustice 
imequolled  in  the  history  of  modern  times 
t>Y  any  thing  except  the  decoying  of  Fer- 
Wndnd  of  Spain  to  Bayonne— ^n  example 
of  atrocity  which  was  now  taken  for  a 
model  by  those  persons  who  had  most 
irtren^y  condemned  it. 

He  came  now  to  the  cbnsideration  of 
(he  paper  dated  from  the  Foreign  dffice,  in 
which  the  principle  advahced  by  the  holy 
itttHance  was  so  delicately  treated.  To 
<bis  paper,  however,  chilled  as  it  was  by 
Wi  the  frosts,  and  Involved  in  all  the  fogs 
of  winter,  it  was  now  necessary  fer  him 
to  direct  their  lordships  attention.  That 
.paper  purported  to  have  two  objects:  the 
hrst  was  disposed  of  by  a  disclaimer  of 
•the  principle  contafned  in  the  Th>ppBu 
circular.  Stripped  of  all  the  verbiage  in 
^hicb  it  was  involved,  the  disclaimer 
amounted  to  this, — that  the  principle  was 
regarded  as  contrary  to  international  law. 
He  assonf^ed,  then,  that  this  principle  was 
admitted  bv  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  a&irs  to  be  one  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  this  government  to  rls 
•ist.  This  despatch  of  ministers  how- 
ever, said — "  With  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Naples^  the  British  go- 
vernment, at  the  yery  eariiest  moment, 


did  not  hesitate  to-  express  their  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  mode  and  circum'- 
stances  under  which  that  revolution  was 
understood  to  have  been  effected/*  Un- 
derstood 1  Did  ministers  not  know  the 
manner  in  which  the  revolution  bad  been 
accomplished  ?  If  not,  what  right  had  they 
to  assume  any  thing  unftivourlible  re- 
specting h  ?  Why  did  they  infer  that  the 
chaoge  had  been  made  on  principles 
which 'they  were  bound  to  condemn  ?  If 
they  proceeded  to  judge,  they  ought  to 
have  founded  their  judgment  on  facts ; 
but  they  talked  only  of  what  they  under- 
stood !  Now  he  would  ask,  whether  mi- 
nisters had  made  this  statement  without 
communicating  with  the  Neapolitan  so- 
Temment,  whether  they  had  sought  inror- 
mation  on  the  subject  through  the  proper 
channels— through  channels  which  mi{(ht 
have  corrected  their  misconception's,  and 
have  induced  them  to  change  an  opinio/& 
founded  only  on  what  they  **  understood  *' 
to  have  taken  place  ?  Here,  in  the  very 
outset  of  the  business,  it  was  plain  they 
had  shown  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  holy 
aUiance,  and  against  Naples:— a  bias 
totally  tnconsistent  even  with  the  systeni 
of  cold  neutrality  to  which  they  pretended. 
The  answer  of  ministers,  after  stating 
their  understanding  of  the  matter,  went 
on  thus : — **  But  they  at  the  same  time 
expressly  declared  to  the  several  allied 
courts  that  they  Should  not  consider 
themselves  as  either  called  upon  or  justi- 
fied to  advise  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  this  country:  they  frilly  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  other  European  states,  ax^ 
especially  Austria  and  the  Italian  powers, 
might  feel  themselves  differently  circum- 
stanced ;  and  they  professed  that  it  was 
not  their  purpose  to  prejudge  the  question 
«s  it  might  aifcct  them,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  course  which  such  states  might 
think  fit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  security,  provided  only  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  every  reasonable  as- 
surance that  their  views  were  not  directed 
to  purposes  of  aggrandisement,  subversive 
of  the  territorial  system  of  Europe  as 
established  by  the  late  treaties."  After 
reeding  this  passage  he  must  say  that  the 
eonduct  of  his  majesty's  minuters  bad  in 
this  case  beeb  as  inconsistent  as  it  was 
extraordinary.  Their  lordships  bad  seea 
that  they  abruptlv  put  an  end  to  all  in- 
tercourse with  Ifiples.  Now  he  would 
ask,  upon  what  principle  had  they  so 
acted?  They  had  no  accredited  minister 
at  Ihe  court  of  Naples^  notwithslandiiis 
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that  the  king  remained  on  hit  throne. 
But  he  was.  no  longer  an  arbitrary 
monarch.  Was  that  their  reason  for.  sus* 
pending  all  amicable  relations?  Upon 
what  principle  did  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  Naples  make  sacb  a  dif- 
ference in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
the  two  countries  necessary?  Was  it 
occasioned  by  the  description  of  persons 
who  produced,  the  revolution  ?  Did  a  re- 
volution, produced  by  an  army  in  concert 
with  the  people,  pot  an  end  to  all  relations 
with  this  country,  while  a  revolution  of 
another  kind  had  no  such  effect?  Their 
lordships  had  seen  free  constitutions  over- 
thrown by  armies  in  concert  with  kinffs, 
and  yet  no  such  consequence  as  the  m- 
terruntioD  of  friendly  relations,  had  fol- 
lowed. ThejT  had  seen  in  Spain  a  consti- 
tution to  which  we  were  bound  to  give 
Erotection  by  every,  feeling  of  sjrmpathy, 
y  every  sentiment  of  generosityi  and 
every  tie  of  gratitude  for  the  noble^ 
struggle  made  by  the  peopl^of.tiiatjcoun* 
try  during  the  war.  Their  lordships, 
however,  well  knew  that  the  constitution 
of  Spain  was  overthrown  by  an^  army 
under  the  direction  of  the  king,  and  yet 
they  had  seen  no  such  consequence  as 
had  occurred  with  respect,  to  Naples. 
Amicable  relations  were  without. scruple 
conjinued  with  the  court  of  Spain  after 
Ferdinand  had  subverted  that  consUtution 
which  this  country  was  bound  to  support. 
There  was  no  accounting  for  this  dis* 
tinction  but  upon  the  supposition  that 
ministers  had  one  rule  for  revolutions  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  another  for  revolutions 
in  favour  of  despotism.  The  latter  were  by 
every  means  to  be  encouraged,  and.  the 
former  discountenanced,  and  if  possible 
punished.  When  .what  had  passed  was 
impartially  looked  at,  the  inference  drawn 
must  be  this — that  the  objection  to  the 
Neapoliian  revolution  was  the  charac* 
terestics  of  freedom  which  belonged  to 
it»  and  that,  being  a  revolution  the  object 
of  which  was^to  limit  not  to  create  arbi- 
trary power,  it  was  therefore  to  be  se- 
verei)r  condemned.  The  case  of  Sicily 
was  similar.  ^  There  a  constitution  was 
established;  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  government,  but  that  constitution 
was  «oon  after  overturned  by  the  present 
king,  of  Naples.  That  arbitrary  act, 
however,  occasioned  no  suspension  of  the 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  go- 
vermnents*  It  was  not  said  that  a  mi- 
nister could  no  longer  be  accredited  to 
the  court.of  Naples,  bepause  the  king  had 
put  down  the  constitution  of  Sicily. 


The  reply  of  ministers  to  the  Treppaa* 
declaration  amounted  only  to  thia^that' 
though  they  asserted  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent nations  to   regulate  their   own 
affairs,  yet  the^^  directly  admitted  that  the- 
case  of  Naples  must  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception.   They  said  they  would  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  atroeious  attack' 
meditated  against  Naples,   if  the  allied- 
powers  were  ready  to  -  give  an  assurance' 
that  their  viewa  were  not  directed  to 
purposes     of     aggraddiaemeot.       Tbta 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  ministers,  and* 
perfectly  consistent   with  the  (irinciple* 
which  the  foreign  secretary  of  state  had^ 
in  view  in  the  treaties  he  had  concluded.^ 
That  principle  was  one  of  mere  tempo- 
rary convenience.      It   was  a   balance . 
founded  on  territorial  arrangements,  in- 
stead of  resting,  as  it  ought,  on  national  > 
rights.    It  was  a  natural  consequence  of* 
this  principle,  that  their  lordships  should' 
have  witnessed    the  shameful    transfers- 
made  at  theiate  {Mace^-that  they  should' 
have  seen  Genoa  delivered  up  to  Sardinia^ 
Venice  to  Austria,  and  Norway  to  Sweden. 
He  did  not  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  the- 
propriety  of    preserving    a    balance    of 
European  power;  but  he  contended  that* 
it  was  to  be  preserved  only  by  an  ad-- 
herence  to  the  principles  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  that  it  was  to  be  secured,  not  by 
territorial  arrangements,  but  by  a  system^ 
which  would  assure  to  th^  weak  protec-* 
tion  against  the  aggressions  of  the  power** 
ful.    But  ministers  had  admitted  Naples 
to  be  an  exception  to  their  principle  of 
non-interference;  and  all  that  they  asked « 
of  the  allied  powers  was,  an  assurance* 
that    they    had   in   view    no  territorial 
aggrandizement.     When,  however,   m»-' 
nisters  spoke  of  assurances,  he  would  ask^ 
how  could  they  rely  on  them  when  ob-- 
tained?    Austria,  be  was  afraid,   would* 
occupy  Naples ;  for,  much  as  he  relied  on  • 
the  effects  of  the  flame  of  liberty  in  re- 
sisting tyranny,  he  was  apprehensive  that  - 
no  efficient  opposition  could  in  the  first 
instance  be  made  to  the  power  of  Austria* 
But  when  that  power  occupied  Naples, 
what  would  be  her  situation  ?   She  might ' 
have  given  assurances  against  territorial 
aggraMizement,  but  would  she  find  it 
convenient  to    abanden  her    conquest? 
Would  not  the  Austrian  armies  m  the 
centre  of  a  hostile  country  make  the  ex- 
istence of  that  hostility  a  ground  for  re- 
taininff  possession  as  lon^  as  thej  might  be 
able,  luhey.sttcceeded  m  making  a  com*' 
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plete  conquest,  and  afterwards  retired, 
tbeot  even  in  that  view  of  the  case,  Naples 
would  remain  dependent  on  Austria. 
Would  not  that  state  of  things  lead  to  a 
reasonable  jealousy  and  apprehension  in 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  He  believed 
that  no  persons  who  had  experience  of 
the  conduct  of  Austria  would  place  much 
reliance  on  assurances  of  refraining  from 
territorial  aggrandizement  given  by  that 
power.  Could  any  person  in  Europe 
believe  that  Austria  was  willing  to  re- 
linquish her  schemes  of  ambition  with 
respect  to  Italy?  But  what  encourage- 
ment would  not  the  conduct  of  Austria 
0ve  to  the  projects  of  other  powers! 
Their  lordships  had  seen  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  great 
jealousies  manifested  among  the  powers 
now  calling  themselves  the  only  alliance. 
Nay,  they  had  even  seen  the  British  mi- 
nister holding  out  Russia  as  a  power 
whose  views  were  to  be  guarded  against. 
If  Austria  gained  by  the  events  of  Italy, 
the  first  thing  done  by*  the  other  powers 
m^ould  be  to  claim  accessions  of  territory 
in  compensation.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  had  already  claims 
in  contemplation :  and  would  France 
remain  a  calm  spectator  of  the  changes 
about  to  take  place?  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  Austria  could  accomplish 
her  purpose  without  exciting  new  con- 
vulsions in  Europe ;  and  as  for  the  secu- 
rity required  by  ministers,  it  was  good 
for  nothing. 

This  was,  however,  deviating  from 
that  which  was  the  object  he  chiefly  had 
in  view,  which  was,  to  consider  what 
ou|;ht  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  on  the  declarations  of 
the  allies.  He  should  therefore  turn  to 
the  paper  which  had  been  addressed  to 
the  senate  of  Hamburgh.    That  paper 

Iiut  very  plainly  that  construction  on  the 
ate  treaties  which  ministers  denied.  That 
paper  says,  **  The  monarchs  assembled 
at  Troppau  have  concerted  together  the 
measures  required  by  circumstances,  and 
have  communicated  to  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  their  intention  of  attaining 
the  end  desired,  either  by  mediation  or 
by  force.  With  this  view  they  have  in- 
vited the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
repair  to  Laybacb,  to  appear  as  conciliator 
between  his  misguided  people  and  the 
states  whose  tranquillity  is  endangered. 
By  this  state  of  things,  and  as  they  have 
resolved  not  to  recognize  any  authority 
established  by  the  sedltiousi  it  is  only 


with  the  king  they  can  confer.  As  the 
system  to  be  followed  has  no  other  foun- 
fiation  than  treaties  already  existing,  they 
have  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of  the  courts 
of  Paris  and  London,*'  To  this  assertioa 
however  ministers  gave  a  distinct  nega- 
tive. Now  on  this  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  their  lordships  had  in  this 
paper,  issued  by  the  sovereigns  at  Trop- 
pau, another  proof  of  the  extent  of  that 
harmony  and  confidence  which  it  was 
pretended  subsisted  among  the  powers  of  - 
Europe.  The  treaties  alluded  to  were 
concluded  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  their 
lordships  must  well  recollect  the  pains 
which  were  taken  to  prevent  any  mis- ' 
understanding.  A  congress  was  for  this 
purpose  assembled,  and  innumerable 
notes  were  exchanged;  and  yet,  after 
all,  the  parties  disagreed  on  a  most 
Important  principle.  In  December,  1820, 
their  lordships  found  his  majesty's  minis- 
tiers  maintaining  one  construction  and  the 
allies  another.-  Repeated  explanations^ 
it  is  said,  have  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
and  ministers  had  more  than  once  de- 
clared in  parliament  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  was  erroneous; 
but  still  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance maintain  that  theirs  is  the  rieht 
construction,  and  that  Great  Britain  baa 
given  her  assent  to  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  indepen- 
dent states. 

He  had  now  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
exception  made  with  respect  to  Naples* 
Ministers  first  disclaimed  the  principle 
set  up  by  the  allies:  secondly,  their 
answer  contained  a  refusal  of  becoming 
parties  to  the  projected  measures ;  ana 
thirdly  came  tne  exception,  which  was 
very  strangely  worded.  It  is  said — **  they 
regard  its  exercise  as  an  exception  to  toe 
general  principles  of  the  greatest  value*** 
Here  it  was  not  very  easy  to  discover 
whether  it  was  the  principle  or  the  ex- 
ception which  was  stated  to  be  of  ^*  the 
greatest  value.*'  Fourthly  and  lastly,  he 
had  to  call  their  lordships*  attenUon  again 
to  the  admission  that  no  opposition  would 
be  given  to  the  projects  of  the  Allies, 
provided  they  gave  security  that  they 
had  no  views  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment. Now,  he  would  ask,  what  was 
the  use  of  general  principles,  except  as  a 
guide  for  conduct  in  particular  circum- 
stances— except  they  were  applied  to  ex- 
isting emergencies?  To  state  them,  and 
to  reason  about  them,  without  reference 
to  their  application^  would  be  acting  the 
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part  of  schoolmen,  and  not  of  statesmen 
— woald  be  to  advance  and  reason  about 
abstractions,  instead  of  the  rules  and 
the  principles  of  action.  In  the  circular 
it  was  said,  that  there  were  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  principle  of  non-interference 
in  the  offices  of  foreign  states.  He  would 
then  ask  what  was  the  exception,  and  on 
what  ground  was  it  justified  ?  The  excep- 
tion was,  '*  when  the  immediate  security 
or  essential  interests  of  one  state  are 
aeriouslj  endangered  by  the  internal 
transactions  of  another."  On  what  ground 
was  the  interference  justified  f  On  that 
of  necessity.  Whence  does  that  neces- 
sity arise  ? '  Out  of  a  real,  serious,  and 
pressing  danger,  which  leaves  no  choice, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  can  only  be 
averted  by  an  immediate  appeal  to  rorce. 
This  danger  must  not  be  either  uncertain 
in  its  existence  or  remote  in  its  approach, 
hot  such  a  clear,  intelligible,  obvious 
danger,  as  cannot  be  denied,  and  admits 
of  no  other  remedy  than  a  departure  from 
the  general  principles  of  international 
law.  Such  a  state  of  tilings  occurs  when 
the  government  of  one  nation  holds  out 
encouragement  to  the  subjects  of  another 
to  resist  its  authority,  or  offers  assistance 
to  rebellious  projects.  In  illustration  of 
this,  he  might  allude  to  the  decree  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  of  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1792,  which  in  his  opinion  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  cause  of  war  against 
the  then  government  of  France,  had  an 
explanation  of  the  obnoxious  measure 
been  demanded  and  refused.  But  such  a 
monstrous  principle  as  that  on  which  the 
Allied  Powers  professed  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  Naples  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  a  na- 
tion offering  no  encouragement  to  rebel« 
lion  in  other  nations,  and  announcing  no 
projects  of  foreign  aggression,  but  merely 
making  improvements  or  operating 
changes  in  its  own  internal  government, 
should  present  a  fit  subject  of  complaint, 
remonstrance,  or  interference,  on  the 
part  of  its  neighbours,  was  such  a 
ihonstrous  principle  as  had  never  been 
maintained  by  any  writer  on  public  law, 
and  never  before  avowed  or  acted  upon 
by  the  most  profligate  ambition.  Look 
at  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  people 
who  were  so  menaced.  No  force  was 
o&red  to  independent  states ;  no  aggres- 
sion had  taken  place  or  was  threatened ; 
no  principles  subversive  of  general  order 
were  professed ;  the  laws  were  preserved 
and  enforced;  the  sovereign  was  main- 
VOL.  IV. 


tained  in  his  office  r  and  merely  because 
the  monstrous  system  on  which  the  go- 
vernment had  formerly  been  conducted— a 
system  which  had  destroyed  the  re- 
sources, and  depressed  the  energies  of 
the  people  of  that  country — had  been 
improved,  and  the  power  of  the  king 
limited  by  hb  own  consent;  although 
every  thing  was  done  inoffensively  and 
without  tumult  or  confusion ;  yet  the  alli- 
ance threatened  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution which  had  been  established,  and  to 
destroy  the  improvements  which  had  been 
effected,  lest  tney  might  excite  the  hopes 
of  neighbouring  states  to  attain  similar 
advantages.  This  was  the  reason  of 
their  interference;  this  was  the  necessity 
upon  which  they  justified  their  departure 
from  the  principles  of  international  law. 
There  never  was  a  revolution  in  the  his-- 
tory  of  the  world  brought  about  in  a 
more  peaceful  manner,  or  exhibiting 
Itself  in  a  leSs  offensive  form  to  neighbour- 
ing nations:  not  a  drop  of  blood,  so  ftfr 
as  he  was  informed,  had  been  shed ;  no- 
tumults  or  violence  had  taken  place ;  the 
property  of  no  individuals  had  been  in- 
vaded; the  king  was  not  only  maintained 
upon  his  throne,  but  had  sanctioned  the 
limitations  of  his  authority,  had  given  hia 
consent  to  the  constitution  by  which  it 
was  henceforward  to  be  regulated ;  and 
yet  it  was  against  this  revolution  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  allies  was  denounced  in 
the  general  principle  of  interference 
which  tliey  professed ;  and  this  country 
was  called  upon  to  sanction  the  applica- 
tion of  a  law,  which  would  condemn  in 
the  abstract  every  attempt  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  to  improve  its  government 
or  to  better  the  laws  for  its  internal  regu- 
lation 1  He  held  in  his  hand  a  diplomatic 
note  of  the  duke  of  Campo  Cbiaro,  in 
which  that  minister  appealed  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  in  favour  of  the  revo- 
lution effected  in  his  country,  and  jus- 
tified it  as  being  neither  dangerous  nor 
offensive  to  foreign  states.  The  allied 
sovereigns,  with  this  explanation  before 
them,  and  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
and  circumstances  ef  the  Neapolitan  re- 
volution, had  interfered  on  the  general 
principle  of  a  right  to  interfere,  and  had 
thus  trie  merit  of  acting  openly  and  with- 
out disguise,  not  aggravating  the  violence 
of  injustice  bv  the  meanness  of  fraud. 
He  could  not  but  declare  that  he  con- 
sidered this  as  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
instances  of  injustice  that  the  world  had 
ever  beiudof  and  that  the  conduct  of  our 
3  C 
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goTernment  witli  irespect  to  it  demanded 
the  itrictesi  icrutiny  and  the  most  explicit 
explanation.  The  tuBpension  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  English  government  with 
that  of  Naples,  through  its  accredited 
agents,  seemed  to  give  countenance  to  a 
participation  on  our  part  in  the  policy 
which  he  had  so  justly  condemned; 
and  he  therefore  could  not  be  satisfied 
till  that  conduct  was  cleared  up  by 
papers  or  other  official  explanations. 

Although  he  might  here  end  his  re« 
marks,  and  was  not  required  by  the  motion 
with  which  he  would  conclude  to  enter 
fsrther  into  the  subject,  yet  he  would 
descend  a  little  into  the  particular  grounds 
on  which  the  allies  justified  thrir  interfer- 
ence with  the  internal  affiurs  of  Naples. 
These  grounds  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  circular  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
had  been  mentioned  at  various  times  In 
the  discussions  to  which  thehr  conduct 
gave  rise.  We  were  told  that  there  was 
a  sect  or  party  at  Naples  which  bad  occa- 
sioned the  revolution,  and  that  this  sect 
was  called  the  Carbonari ;  but  if  the 
fiict  of  the  revolution  being  occasioned 
by  a  sect  gave  a  right  of  interference, 
such  a  right  rai^ht  be  claimed  in  erery 
revolution.  This  cause  of  complaint 
would  apply  to  every  political  change ; 
almost  ail  the  tevwutions  within  our 
knowledge  had  been  brought  about  by 
similar  means.  He  was  one  of  those  olcf- 
fiishioned  politicians^  who  tboagjht  that 
every  great  political  change  asight  be 
traced  to  previous  misgovemment*  In 
luch  a  situation,  sects  would  be  formed, 
and  leaders  would  always  be  found,  for 
eflEecting  a  revolution;  and  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  accuse  those  as  being 
the  causes  of  it  who  were  only  the  instru- 
ments, and  to  punish  them  for  taking  the 
only  means  of  efecting  their  objects. 
Let  their  lordships  look  to  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  then  he  would  ask  them, 
if  it  could  have  been  carried  into  eflect 
without  the  combinations  of  those  great 
men,  who  restored  and  secured  our  re- 
ligion, our  laws,  and  our  liberties,  and 
without  suoh  mutuat  communications 
among  them  as  would  bring  them  under 
the  description  of  a  sect  or  party  {  The 
Carbonari,  however,  were  not  always 
so  obnoxious  to  the  allies,  and  bad  tie- 
come  so  only  from  their  late  conduct  In 
favour  of  freedom.  That  sect  had  been 
formed  as  early  as  1812;  it  was  then 
encouraged  ana  protected  by  the  aDies; 
it  was  then  supported  by  tfaeoi  jui  an 


instnitnent  against  France;  the  object 
which  it  then  professed  to  pursue  waa 
a  constitution  for  Italy,  and  the- expulsion 
of  the  French  power  from  that  country; 
it  waa  then  a  favourite  with  the  allies. 
Sudi  was  its  history.  But  even  although 
the  revolution  at  Naples  had  been  brought 
about  by  a  smaller  number  than  auah  a 
powerful  and  long  established  body,  that 
circumstance,  in  his  opinion,  would  not 
have  impeached  its  merits,  or  have  given 
the  allies  any  additional  right  of  inter- 
forence ;  especially  when  it  was  consider- 
ed, that  it  was  adopted  by  the  peonle 
without  being  imposed  upon  them  by 
any  force  or  violence.  They  not  only 
showed  a  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
operations  of  this  sect,  but  actively  con- 
curred in  establishing  the  constitution 
which  they  introdoceid;  and  what  was 
at  first  a  sect  became  at  last,  according 
to  an  expression  which  he  had  heard 
used,  **  the  universal  people.^'  That  the 
revolution  was  the  e&ct  of  the  general 
will,  might  be  proved  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  establiahed  and  thte 
unanimity  with  which  it  had  been  sup- 
ported. We  bad  seen,  during  that  great 
change,  none  of  the  usual  heats  and 
animosities  with  which  revolutions  were 
accompanied-«none  of  those  tumults  and 
conflicts  which  arise  from  difierence  of 
opinion.  It  was  established  in  a  few 
days  without  confusion  or  blood-shed ; 
and,  he  believed,  had  ao  parallel  in  die 
history  of  tbe  world. 

They  were  told,  however,  that  die 
Neapolitan  revolution  had  not  only  been 
the  work  of  a  sect,  but  that  they  had  em- 
ployed the  army  as  the  instrument  in  effiect- 
mg  their  purpose.  He  did  not  see  any 
more  strength  in  this  objection  than  in 
the  former.  If  they  were  to  have  armies, 
they  most  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
idea,  that  when  a  soldier  enlisted  into 
them  he  did  not  surrender  the  feelings  of 
a  man ;  that  he  remained  a  citiaen  when 
under  arms,  and  nmst  sympathise  with 
his  countrymen.  In  a  revolution  the 
army  must  always  take  one  aide  or  the 
other:  it  must  support  the .  seivereign 
i^nst  the  people,  or  aid  the  people 
in  demanding  their  rights  of  the  sove- 
reign.  God  forbid  that  it  should  always, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  take  tbe  side 
of  arbitrary  power!  God  forbid  that 
tyranny,  however  monstrous  or  oppres- 
sive, should  always  be  defended  by  the 
army  I  He  rejoiced  to  consider  that  sol- 
diers when  enlisted  did  not  oeose  to  be 
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meiiy  aiid  that  sovereigns  were  sometimes 
taught  b^  their  taking  an  opposite  sidoi 
that  their  besr  guards  and  protection 
were  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
people.  God  forbid  that  in  all  circum- 
stances they  should  support  arbitrary 
power  against  the  just  claims  of  liberty^ 
and  that  language  like  the  following 
diould  be  held  to  nations  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  system  of  their  government 
— ^language>  however,  which  was  held*  in 
effect,  by  the  present  interference !  The 
sovereigns  thus  said  to  tl^e  people— ><<  Re- 
form you  may  have,  but  it  roust  come 
of  our  free  will,  and  you  must  not  em- 
ploy the  only  means,  or  use  the  only 
instrument,  for  procuring  it.  The  sect 
or  the  army  wnich  liavo  assisted  you 
must  be  disbanded  or  punished;  and 
after  we  have  done  so,  we  will  give  vou 
that  portion  of  liberty  which  we  shall 
think  proper  to  dispense.''  What  would 
have  been  our  own  position  at  the  time 
when  our  ancestors  exerted  themselves 
to  establish  th^t  constitution  which  they 
had  handed  down  to  us,  had  the  army 
which  was  less  then  than  it  is  now,  con- 
tinued firm  to  that  misguided  monarch 
James  II,  in  opposing  the  just  claims 
of  his  subjects?  How  lamentable  would 
have  been  our  situation,  and  how  much 
would  the  recovery  of  our  religion 
and  our  laws  have  been  impeded,  had 
the  army  at  that  time  acted  so  as 
Co  earn  the  approbation  of  a  body  of 
sovereigns  like  the  holy  alliance !  Divest- 
ing the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
circular,  and  the  conduct  of  the  allies, 
of  all  pretexts,  what  language  did  they 
hold  but  the  following,  to  the  people  of 
Naples  ?  **  You  shall  have  no  liberty  but 
what  is  agreeable  to  our  will ;  we  cannot 
permit  it  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  states,  nor 
will  we  allow  it  in  you:  as  we  are  re- 
solved not  to  give  freedom  ourselves, 
we  will  not  have  free  neighbours;  free- 
dom at  Naples  might  encourage  the 
people  of  Germany,  and  the  people  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  to  demand  a  similar 
boon.  It  might  incite  the  inhabitants 
of  Breslau,  or  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  to  seek  for  those  constitutions 
which  have  been  long  promised  and 
always  delayed;  nay,  it  might  even  pene- 
trate into  the  frosts  of  Russia  and  elicit  a 
new  spark  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
expelled  Buonaparte  from  their  inhospita- 
ble wilds.  Expect  not,  therefore,  that 
we  can  permit  you  to  improve  the  system 
of  your  government.    Overthrow  the  con- 
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stitution  you  have  established,  or  prepare 
for  the  full  infliction  of  our  wrath.'*  Such 
was  the  language  held  by  the  assembled 
sovereigns  to  the  people  of  Naples — lan- 
ffuage  which,  without  some  explanation 
from  ministers,  he  was  bound  to  say  they 
not  only  tolerated,  but  abetted  and  en- 
couraged. 

There  remained  one  other  ground  on 
which  the  conduct  of  Austria  towards 
Naples  was  attempted  to  be  justified.  A 
secret  article  of  the  treaty  between  these 
states  in  1815,  stipulated,  that  the  high 
contracting  parties  would  not  admit  any 
constitution  but  of  a  certain  kind,  in 
which  the  *'  monarchical  principle''  would 
predominate.  The  noble  earl  here  read 
the  secret  article  to  which  he  alluded» 
and  contended  that  its  proper  construc- 
tion did  not  bear  out  the  interpretation 
which  had  been  put  upon  it.  Like  ail 
other  articles  of  restramt,  it  was  to  be 
construed  strictly ;  and  he  did  not  think 
such  a  construction  warranted  the  inter- 
ference of  Austria  under  circumstances 
like  those  which  the  Neapolitan  revolution 
had  presented.  It  related,  so  far  as  he 
could  comprehend  it,  only  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  government  at  that 
time,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  guarantee  of  the  existence  of 
an  unimproved  government.  But  even 
although  the  latter  interprctatron  could  be 
put  upon  it,  it  could  act  as  no  restraint 
on  Naples  in  improving  her  cons^tution. 
It  was  impossible  that  in  this  sense  the 
treaty  could  be  executed :  it  was  an  im- 
moral and  unjust  convention,  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  beyond 
the  power  of  being  fulfilled.  It  made 
the  sorereign  of  Naples  a  part^  against 
his  own  si£jects,  and  bound  him  not  to 
consult  their  advantage,  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  the  solemn  duties  of  his  office. 
On  ^U  these  grounds  he  conceived  it  was 
a  contract  that  his  Neapolitan  majesty 
could  not  make  without  forfeiting  his 
riehts  to  the  throne,  by  first  having  for- 
feited the  duties  for  the  performance  of 
which  he  held  it.  When  he  looked 
around,  and  saw  that  no  changes  were  to 
be  permitted  but  those  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  states 
and  the  rishts  of  mankind ;  when  he  saw 
Austria,  because  she  bad  dominions  in 
Italy,  declaring  that  no  part  of  Italy 
should  enjoy  freedom,  lest  that  freedom 
should  become  contagious,  he  could 
scarely  restrain  his  indignation.  ,  Of  what 
nature  was  the  government  of  Austria  in 
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Italy  ?  It  waf  the  government  of  strangers 
in  that  country ;  it  was  founded  on  recent 
conquest,  and  had  for  its  principle  that 
eyerjr  thing  was  to  be  done  there  for  the 
benefit  of  Austria,   and  not  for  that  of 
Italy,    If  any  new  law  was  to  be  enacted, 
it  was,  to  secure  the  interests  of  Austria ; 
if  any  tax  was  to  be  ^vied,   it  was  for 
Austria;  if  any  conscription  was  to  be 
raised,   it  was  for  defencfing  the  rights  of 
Austria,  and  not  of  Italy.     Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  languished 
on  account  of  the  power  exercised  by 
Austria ;  even  literature  and  the  arts  had 
felt  the  influence  of  foreign  dominion. 
No  improvement  could  be  expected  in  a 
state  so  governed ;  and  was  Naples  to  be 
restrained  from  attaining  her  rights,   or 
establishing  her  freedom,  because  the  do- 
minion jof  the  Emperor  of  Austria  might 
be  rendered  less  secure  in  the  north  of 
Italy  by  an  improvement  in  the  south  ? 
Such  a  monstrous  principle  he  thought 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 
Besides,  Naples  had  been  promised  a  free 
constitution   on    the  return  of'  the  kine 
from  Sicily.    A  promise  of  a  more  liberiu 
constitution  had  been  held  out  by  Murat 
as  an  inducement  to  the  Neapolitans  to 
join  his  standard  and  support  nis  throne. 
The  offer  of  such  a  constitution  was  the 
last  act  of  his  reign  as  a  bribe  for  sup- 
port ;  and  a  similar  offer  was  the  first  act 
which   the   legitimate   king,   as   he  was 
called,    performed   on   returning   to  bis 
native    dominions.      The    execution    of 
these  promises  was  withheld,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  Neapolitans  had  secured 
their  own  freedom  themselves.    The  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  had  met  to  declare 
that  no  new  reforms  should  be  permitted 
unless  such  as  emanated  from  themselves, 
or   received   their  sanction.      He  now, 
therefore,   called  upon  ministers  to  ex- 
plain their  conduct  m  appearing  to  favour 
such  a  confederacy,   and  in  committing 
the   government  to  acts  so  derogatory 
from  the  interests  and  the' honour  of  the 
country.^  He  called  upon  them  to  explain 
why  their  conduct  had  been  so  different 
in  the  two  cases  of   Spain  and  Naples, 
which    were   so  similar  in  their  nature. 
When  the  Spanish  revolution  was  effected, 
no  suspension  of  intercourse  had  taken 
place ;   and  he  wished  to  know  why  our 
relations  with  Naples  should  have  been 
placed  on  a  different  footing.     He  asked 
these  explanations  for  the  honour  and  the 
•  safety  of  the  country,   which  had  been 
compromised  by  the  undecided,  temporiz- 


ing,  and,   he  would  add,   pusillanimous 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministerf.    He 
should  rejoice  to  find  that  the  noble  earl 
opposite  could  make  that  explanation  sa- 
tisfactory ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  sit 
down  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
discharged  his  duty,  even  although  he 
might  be  disappointed  by  the  vote  of  the 
House  in  obtaining  the  papers  for  which 
he  moved.    The  nubie  earl  then  moved 
for  "  Copies  or  extracts  of  all  communi- 
cations between  his  majesty's  government 
and  foreiffn  governments,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Naples.'* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  could 
assure  the  noble  earl  und  the  House  that 
though  he  must  oppose  the  motion,   he 
was  not  sorry  it  had  been  brought  for- 
ward,  and  that  tlius  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  explaining  and  defend- 
ing, if  it  required  explanation  or  defence, 
that  circular  communication  on  which  the 
noble  earl  had  commented,   and  also  of 
answering  the  general  observations  which 
he  had  thrown  out.    The  circular  of  the 
19th  of  January,  he  would  contend,  con- 
tained a  clear,   distinct,   and  intelligible 
exposition  of  the  views  of  his  majesty^s 
government   on  the  matter  to  which  it 
referred,  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
allies  professed  to  act.    Although  he  had 
been  willing  to  grant  the  papers  moved 
for  by  the  noble  earl,  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion a  motion  which  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  censuring  the  conduct  of 
government,  without  appearing  to  allow 
the  justness  of  that  censure.    If  any  of 
their  lordships  should  be  of  opinion,  after 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,   that  the  communication  made  by 
ministers  had  been  erroneous;   or,   still 
more,   that  it  had  been  criminal ;  if  they 
believed  that  its  resulu  would  be  different 
from  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  true 
policy  of  this  government,    those  who 
entertained   such  sentiments  would,    of 
course,  vote  for  the  motion.    The  noble 
earl  had  adverted  to  what  passed  on  this 
subject  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
The  noble  earl's  observation  went  to  this 
—that  the  paper  laid  on  the  table,  and 
which  was  dated  on  the  19th  of  January 
was  intended  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment,   and    that  the  aentiments  whicb 
it  contained  should  have  been  made  known 
at  an  earlier  period :   therefore,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in 
withholding  it  for  some  time,   was  repre- 
hensible in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    Now, 
as  there  had  been  some  misapprebensioa 
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on  the  subject,  he  begged  their  lordships 
to  look  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  original  declaration  itself  was  brought 
forward.  He  had  undoubtedly  stated 
that  the  existence  of  this  document  was 
first  known  about  the  end  of  December. 
But  it  was  known  at  that  time,  not  as  a 
paper  that  had  been  communicated  to 
other  powers,  but  as  the  project  of  a 
paper  that  was  intended  to  be  made  known 
to  them ;  and  a  determination  to  answer 
it  on  the  part  of  this  government,  when- 
ever it  was  made  public,  was  then  enter- 
tained; because,  actually,  at  the  time 
when  this  paper  was  formally  announced 
and  communicated  officially  to  govern- 
ment, it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  such  a 
document  would  render  it  necessary  for 
this  government  to  frame  an  answer  as 
early  as  possible.  It  was  therefore  evi- 
dent that  an  answer  was  designed,  even 
before  the  paper  was  known  to  other 
powers:  but  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  official  publication  of  the 
document  rendered  the  answer  more  ne- 
cessary than  ever.  He,  however,  begged 
leave  to  remind  the  noble  earl  that  there 
was  not  one  word  respecting  the  general 
doctrines  contained  in  the  answer,  or  re- 
specting Naples,  that  had  not  been  fre- 
quently repeated,  in  different  papers,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year.  What  had 
taken  place  some  months  ago,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  revolution  in  Spain  ?  A  noble 
baron  (lord  Holland)  had  asked  him  a 
question  respecting  a  document  published 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  not  only  disclaimed 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  paper,  but 
had  distinctly  stated  to  the  House  that 
the  government  of  this  country  had 
dearly  explained  itself  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  had  further  stated,  that  the  pro- 
duction and  publication  of  the  papers  al- 
luded to,  would  rather  tend  to  prejudice 
than  to  benefit  the  cause  which  the  noble 
baron  wished  to  assist  The  paper  pub- 
lished by  this  government  did  not  contain 
any  new  doctrine,  but  merely  set  forth 
the  doctrines  which  Great  Briuin  had 
held  from  the  beginning ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  Naples,  referred  to  those  great 
general  principles  which  had  been  repeat- 
edly promulgated.  The  doctrines  pub- 
lished on  the  19th  of  January  had  been 
held  on  all  occasions,  from  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  ^  with  reference  to  the  revolution 
in  Spain,  and  in  like  manner  with  respect 
to  the  revolution  at  Naples.     Indeed, 


those  doctrines  had  been  maintained  on 
every  occasion  when  this  government 
was  called  on  to  state  its  sentiments. 
Therefore,  whether  those  sentiments  were 
right  or  wrong,  it  could  not  be  fairly  as* 
serted  that  they  were  first  sent  forth  on 
the  19th  of  January.  They  were  pub* 
lished  when  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  required  it ;  and  he  had  the 
evidence  of  the  paper  itself  to  show,  that 
It  was  known  to  the  allies ;  and,  indeed, 
that  it  was  kndwn  to  all  Europe.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  some  reasons 
might  exist  for  publishing  those  senti- 
ments now,  which  did  not  exist  on  former 
occasions.  In  the  first  place,  circom- 
stances  had  assumed  an  entirely  new 
shape ;  for  some  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers wished  the  right  of  one  interfering  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  another  to  be 
generally  acknowledged;  and  the  paper 
published  by  those  powers  actually  went 
to  propose  a  prospective  league,  with  a 
view  of  decidmg  what  were  the  cases  in 
which  different  countries  might  interfbre 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  states. 
They  did  not  look  to  the  modification  of 
the  general  principle,  more  or  less,  but 
they  endeavoured  to  give  practical  efkd 
to  those  principles,  looking  to  the  necea* 
sity  of  any  given  communication. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  different 
papers,  the  noble  earl  alluded  to  what  he 
called— «  the  Holy  Alliance.''  He  knew 
not  for  what  particular  purpose  the  noble 
earl  had  made  that  allusion,  as  it  was  an 
alliance  to  which  this  country  was  not  a 
party.  Whatever  objection  the  people  of 
other  countries  might  have  to  that  alli- 
ance, to  us  at  least  its  existence  was 
harmless.  The  noble  earl  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  connected  with  thi9  so- 
yemment  in  some  secret  manner.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  earl  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  unfounded.  There  was 
no  mystery,  difficulty  or  doubt  about  the 
conduct  of  the  English  government.  No 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  any 
foreign  power,  except  those  which  had 
been  regularly  laid  before  parliament. 
There  never  had  been  an^  arrangement 
with  this  country  respectmg  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  powers,  growing  out  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  out  of  any  other 
treaty,  that  had  not  been  laid  on  their 
table,  and  of  which  noble  lords  opposite 
had  not  full  and  perfect  coffuizance. 
With  respect  to  the  note  which  had  been 
addressed  to  our  ministers  abroad,  it  con- 
sisted of  two  par(8«-«the  one  referred  to 
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general  principles,  as  to  the  interference 
or  non-interference  of  countriea  in  the 
iniernal  affairs  of  other  countries;  the 
other,  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  the  present  situation  of  Europe*  If  he 
comprehended  the  speech  of  the  noble 
earl,  be  did  not  understand  him  to  make 
any  objection  to  the  opinions  contained 
in  the  first  part  of  the  note.  He  did  not 
understand  the  noble  earl,  to  den}'  either 
the  principle  laid  down  pr  the  qualifica- 
tion  attached  to  it*  There  seemed  to  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
the  noble  esrl,  on  the  great  general  prin- 
ciple, that  it  required  a  strong  and  special 
case  to  justify  the  interference  or  one 
country  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another, 
or  that  such  strong  special  case  could  not 
by  possibility  exist*  Practically  he  knew 
how  difficult  it  was  to  apply  those  general 
principles;  and  many  objections  might 
be  urged  against  them*  The  right,  how- 
ever, of  interference  growing  out  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  must  rather  be  consi- 
dered as  an  excep^on  to  a  general  rul^, 
than  any  part  of  that  genenu  rule  itself. 
But  there  was  one  modeof  judging,  which 
came  as  near  to  the  general  principle  as 
could  be— -namely,  in  what  consisted  the 
right  of  a  country  to  make  war  at  all, 
under  any  circumstances?  It  was  its 
own  security  which,  imparted  that  right. 
I(  was  to  support  that  right  that  the  great 
refinement  of  the  balance  of  power  was 
intended,  because  it  appeared  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  self-defence. 
He  contended  as  strongly  as  the  noble 
earl,  or  any  other  person,  that  the  only 
ground  which  ceuld  justify  the  interfer- 
ence of  one  state  in  the  a&irs  of  another, 
was  a  strong  special  o^e,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  sdf-defiNice  and  necessary 
security.  A  state  could  not  say  **  Wje 
will  attack  another  state,  because  the 
conduct  of  the  people  affords  a  bad  ex- 
ample*''  The  right  of  interference  must 
rest  on  a  more  dear,  decisive,  and  intelli- 
gible objept;  because,  if  a  dread  of 
exaosple  could  give  to  one  country'  a 
right  to  interfere  with  another,  a  vicious 
and  depraved  state  might  assume  the 
riffht.of  attacking  a  virtuous  community, 
wnose  good  example  was  disapproved  of 
by  the  former* 

What,  then,  did  the  noble  earl  object 
to  in  this  paper  i  since  it  was  manifest 
from  it  that  the  government  had  not  in- 
terfered, and  did  not  mean  to  interfere, 
^th  res^t  to  the.  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  iq  question*    Bu^  having  got  rid 


of  the  noble  earPs  argument,  founded  on 
the  time  when  the  paper  was  produced, 
his  objection  came  to  this — that  ministers 
in  giving  their  opinion,  and  in  stating  that 
they  disapproved  of  the  mode  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  revolution  at 
Naples  was  effected,  did  that  which  they 
had  no  right  to  dp.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  stating,  that  he  was  friendly  to  that 
expression  of  opinion.  If  the  noble  esrl 
would  look  to  the  ground  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  Naples,  he  would  see  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  made  it  not  only 
proper  but  indispensably  necessary  that 
goyernment  should  publish  its  disapproval 
of  thoie  proceedings.  In  the  first  placo, 
that  revolution  was  effected  by  a  militarv 
mutiny;  and,  in  the  next,  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  adopted  under  the  most 
extraordiuary  circumstances.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  neither  of  these  circumstances, 
would  afford  just  ground  for  an  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  another  country,  sibce 
it  was  allowed  that  eveir  state  had  a  right 
,to  conduct  its  own  a&irs  as  it  pleased, 
provided  its  transactions  did  not  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  other  states.  But 
still,  if  the  military  mutiny,  or  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  under 
such  circumstances,  appeared  to  be  ob- 
jectionable, he  maintained  that  he  had  a 
right  to  express  that  opinion,  while  he,  at 
the  same  time,  stated  that  those  two 
transactions  did  not  afford  a  just  ground 
for  interference. 

And  here  he  would  shortly  apply  hiniself 
to  the  view  whidi  the  noble  earl  appeared 
to  take  of  both  these  points.  He  said, 
<<  You  must  expect  in  great  national  con- 
vulsions that  the  military  wilt  take  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
lamentable  thing  if  they  took  part  with 
despotic  power : '  and  he  alluded  to  what 
took  place  in  our  own  country,  when  the 
army  at  Hounslow  mutinied  against  king 
James.  That,  however,  was  a  case  in 
which  a  revolution  was  effected  by  those 
who  looked  towards  a  competent  consti- 
tutional a.uthority  for  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  he  could  not  conceive  any 
two  cases  to  present  more  striking  points 
of  difference*  The  case  of  Naples  was 
not  that  of  a  people  demanding  a  redress 
of  grievances,  receiving  a  refusal,  and  the 
military  standing  up  in  order  to  assist 
them  ii^  procuring  that  redress.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case  in  1688,  and  with 
respect  to  other  revolutions  that  had  been 
effected  in  this  country.  At  Naples  the 
revolution  was  the  effect  of  a  military 
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mutiny,  carried  on  m  secret  by  a  sect 
whom  he  would  presently  notice,  no 
statement  of  grieirances  having  been  pre- 
viously made.  It  was  the  act  of  a  mili- 
tary mutiny  in  the  first  instance  by  which 
the  whole  business  had  been  brought 
about.  He  stated  this,  not  as  a  ground 
for  interfering  with  Naples,  but  as  form- 
ing a  very  great  distinction  from  the  case 
to  which  the  noble  earl  had  referred. 
There  was,  however,  another  question 
which,  he  likewise  admitted,  afforded  no 
practical  justification,  for  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  Naples.  He  meant  the 
mode  in  which  the  revolution  was  con- 
ducted. If  he  looked  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  as  it  had  groim  up,  no- 
thing could  be  more  distinctly  observable 
than^  ihe  manner  in  which  their  ancestors 
had  proceeded.  In  the  struggle  for 
Magna  Charta,  in  the  Revolution  of  1640, 
and  in  that  of  1688,  the  distinct  ground 
taken  wai  a  declaration  of  specific  griev- 
ances to'  which  practical  remedies  were  to 
be  applied,  founded  either  on  ancient 
rights,  or  on  existing  propositions.  Bot 
this  was  verv  different  from  the  coarse 
pursued  in  Naples  where  the  revolution 
was  effected  without  any  declaration 
whatsoever,  and  a  foreign  constitution 
was  adopted,  of  which  those  who  thought 
fit  to  select  it  knew  nothing.  He  had 
heard,  though  he  did  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  story,  that  when  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  was  called  for,  not  one 
could  be  found  in  Naples.  This  Mind 
and  headstrong  mode  of  proceeding, 
though  not  sufficient  to  call  for  ii>terfer- 
ence,  could  not  be  considered  without 
exciting  feelings  of  strong  reprobation. 
But  there  were  grounds  on  whidi  he 
meant  to  contend  that  foreign  ooantries 
were  iustified  in  interfering  with  the  in- 
ternal affiiirs  of  other  states.  He  was  not 
standing  up  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
allies  in  that  respect.  It  was  lufficient 
for  him  to  say,  that  he  saw  no  caose  for 
the  interferemse  of  this  country.  There 
was  one  ground  for  the  interference  of 
the  allies  which  he  was  stirprised  the 
nobje  earl  had  overlooked.  He  alluded 
to  ihe  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment of  Naples  towards  Sicily.  No- 
thing had  occurred'  more  outraeeous  or 
revolting,  during  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years,  than  the  proceedings  of  these  Nea^- 
politans,  with  the  werd  <<  liberty  in  their 
mouths ,  to  their  Sicilian  fellow-subjects. 
Bvery  one  who  heard  him  was  aware  that 
Sicily  was  a  distinct  kingdomi  though  go- 
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vemed  by  ihe  Same  king*  The  Sicilians 
had  distinct  lights,  pri^leges,  and  laws. 
In  short,  Sicily  possessed  a  distinct  con- 
stitution of  its  own.  Such  was  the  situa- 
of  Sicily ;  and  could  any  man  pretend  to 
say,  that  if  a  large  army  at  Naples  chose 
to  effect  a  revplution  there,  and  chose 
also  to  adopt  a  Spanish  constitution,  the 
people  of  Sicily  were  to  have  no  share  in 
the  modification  of  that  constitution? 
What  really  took  place  on  the  occasion  ? 
When  the  event  of  the  revolution  at 
Naples  was  known,  the  strongest  senti- 
ments that  could  be  conceived  was  mani- 
fested in  Sicily  against  the  new  constitu- 
tion. He  knew  that  a  strong  feeling  was 
also  said  to  have  been  displayed  against 
the  royal  family.  This,  however,  he  de- 
nied :  no  feeling  but  that  of  the  most  de- 
voted loyalty  was  manifested  towards 
them,  what  did  the  government  of 
Naples  do?  They  sent  a lai^e  military 
force  to  Sicily  to  overawe  public  opinion, 
and  to  compel  the  Sicilians  to  submit. 
When  diat  military  force  arrived  at  Pa- 
lermo, they  found  the  difficulties  of  the 
expedition  greater  than  they  had  been  led 
to  suppose,  and  they  were  induced  to  enter 
into  a  capitulation  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Palermo,  and  the  power  stationed  in  that 
city-^-B  capitulation  as  reasonable^  as  fair, 
as  just,  and  as  equitable,  as  ever  was  con- 
cludedL  It  was  signed  and  completely 
executed.  It  stipulated  that  the  two 
states  should  compose  one  kingdom. 
They  were  to  have  the  same  eovereign, 
but  It  was  left  to  the  Sicilians  to  decide 
whether  they  would  have  a  distinct  and 
separate  parliament,  or  whether  their 
parliament  was  to  be  incorporated  with 
that  of  Naples.  This  being  signed,  and 
definitively  agreed  on,  was  sent  to  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Naples;  bot 
that  revolutionary  government  refused  to 
ratify  it:  they  broke  the  solemn  agree- 
ment which  their  own  officer  had  entered 
into.  Now,  if  the  peo|^e  of  Naples  had  a 
right  to  form  this  new  constitution  for 
themselves  (and  he  was  one  who  did  not 
dispute  that  right),  had  not  the  people  of 
Sicily,  lie  would  ask,  an  equal  right  to 
refuse  to  accept  of  that  constitution,  and 
to  insist  on  the  power  of  acting  for  them- 
selves, as  the  Neapolitans  had  done? 
But  the  noble  earl  passed  by  all  titis.-  He 
touched  on  nothing  but  what  he  denomi- 
nated the  conduct  of  despots.  The  noble 
earl  and  his  friends  never  complained  of 
tlie  conduct  of  usurpers;  they  never 
complained  of  the  acu  perpetrated  by 
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new  dynastief— on  thete  they  looked  with 
forbearaoce  and  tolerance— »they  only 
complained  when  the  actions  of  legitimate 
monarchs  were  brought  under  considera- 
tion. The  case  which  he  had  just  stated 
was  a  case  in  point;  and  if  this  govem- 
menty  with  the  fact  of  Sicily  before  their 
eyes>  had  not  stated  their  disapproval  of 
such  conduct*  they  would  have  neglected 
a  solemn  duty.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  there  was  in  Sicilyt  a  great  spirit  of 
dissatis^tion  at  the  conduct  which  had 
been  pursued  in  Naples,  and  that  an  ab- 
solute refusal  had  been  given  to  send  an^ 
person  to  the  parliament  there.  This 
was  an  internal  circumstance  which  must, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  have  guided  the 
views  of  those  who  were  called  on  to  speak 
their  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  revo- 
lution. 

He  now  came  to  another  point,  which 
was  mtimately  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Naples.  Probably  there 
never  was  a  revolution  of  this  kind  that 
did  not  originate  in  privacy  and  darkness* 
That  he  would  admit  to  the  noble  earl. 
But  he  would  ask,  were  the  Carbonari  a 
sect  of  Neapolitans,  and  of  Neapolitans 
only?  For  Neapolitan  purposes,  he 
would  say  it  was  not  right  to  interfere 
with  them;  because,  whatever  their  prin- 
ciple might  be,  he  would  consider  it  as  a 
question  between  them  and  their  govern- 
ment, and  with  whidi  we  had  nothing  to 
do.  But  was  this  the  fact  ?  Were  the 
Carbonari  a  Neapolitan  sect  only  ?  Were 
they  all  even  Italians  }  Was  it  not  known 
that  this  sect  extended  not  only  to  every 
part  of  Italy,  but  to  Switserland  and  Ger- 
many ?  Were  not  their  principles  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  set  in  motion  to 
overturn  that  which  was  called  a  legiti- 
mate government  ?  Were  not  their  prin- 
ciples practically  and  theoretically  the 
same  with  those  which  were  known  at  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution?  The 
case,  therefore,  was  entirely  altered  with 
respect  to  those  people,  (on  the  principle 
admitted,  of  the  declaration  of  the  19th 
of  July,  1792,)  if  they  were  found  to 
be  a  sect  having  extensive  connexions 
in  other  countries.  The  case  then  be- 
came an  entirely  new  one.  It  was  no 
longer  a  Neapolitan  Question,  but  went 
far  beyond  it.  The  distinction  he  drew 
was  this— that  there  was  a  complete 
difference  between  a  sect  having  for  its 
object  the  new  modelling  of  a  govern- 
ment on  constitutional  principles,  and 
one  which  extended  into  other  countries, 


for  the  purpose,  generally,  of  overtiirning 
existing  governments.  In  the  latter  case 
it  wss  no  longer  a  national  question,  but 
one  of  a  very  distinct  character.  He, 
however,  had  not  given  any  opinion— 
neither  had  his  majesty's  government— 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  sect  of  Car- 
bonari did,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
justify  the  interference  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  He  was  not  prepared  to  give 
an  opinion  that  it  did ;  but  he  certainly 
coulo  not  say  that  it  did  not :  because 
the  inference  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  taken  together.  It 
was  possible  that  there  might  be  a  state 
of  things  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  render 
it  imperative  on  a  monarch,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  authority,  and  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  to  interpose.  When, 
however,  it  came  to  that  point,  it  was  a 
question  not  referable  merely  to  Naples, 
but  was  one  of  a  veiy  extensive  nature. 

The  noble  earl  had  referred  to  the  in* 
terruption  of  the  diplomatic  arrangements 
between  this  country  and  Naples.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  those  arrangements  were 
not  dissolved.  Sir  W.  A'Court  was  at 
present  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Naples  for  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
while  count  de  Ludolph  was  the  minister 
here  on  the  part  of  Naples:  and,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  communications  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  courts. 
He  had  indeed  stated,  on  a  former  night, 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  no 
new  powers  or  authorities  would  be 
grant^.  But  he,  at  the  same  time  specie 
ally  and  particidarly  pointed  out  the 
reason;  namely,  the  situation  in  which 
Naples  stood  with  respect  to  Sicily ;— a 
circumstance  which  was  conclusive  on  the 
subject,  because  this  country  could  not 
have  eiVen  those  new  powers,  without  at 
once  deciding  against  tue  Sicitians  altoge- 
ther. With  regard,  however,  to  the  di- 
plomatic authorities  existing,  no  altera- 
tion had  been  made,  and  no  interruption 
of  the  ordinary  intercourse  had  taken 
place.— The  noble  earl  had  asked  whe- 
ther the  government  of  this  country  was  a 
Sarty  to  the  circumstance  of  the  kinf^  of 
faples  having  gone  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war.  He  would  answer,  that  the 
British  government  were  no  party  to  the 
proceeding  in  any  other  way,  except  that 
m  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  if 
they  had  not  been  a  partyi.  When  that 
monarch,  by  the  advice  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  determined  to  go  on  board, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  governmeni 
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to  gnriit  him  those  accommodations  which 
he  pahrticularly  requested.  That  monarch 
had  BOW  reigned  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
and  on  all  occasions  he  liad  been  the 
friend  and  ally  of  this  country.  His  pec- 
■onal  character  was  also  highly  estimable ; 
and  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  the 
goremnsent  of  this  country  if  that  mo- 
narch  and  his  family  had  not  been  readily 
afforded  every  degree  of  accommodation. 

With    respect    to    the    revolution    at 
Naples,  he  would,  not  how  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  it  waa  justifiable 
•root;   but  he  could  not  consider  any 
two  cases  more  different  from  each  other 
than  the  first  revolution  in  Spain  and  that 
which  had  occurred  at  Naples.    In  the 
case  of  Spain,  their  king  was  withdrawn 
from  diem  by  one  of  the  most  treacherous 
acts  recorded    in    history.    Being  thus 
thrown  upon  themselves,  thfey  took  up 
arms  against  their  oppressors,  drove  them 
from  their  capital,  and  at  last,  from  the 
neceuxtj  of  the  case,  formed  a  govern* 
laent  for  themselves.    That  government, 
IB  the  opinion  of  his  noble  friend  behind 
him  (the  duke  of  Wellington)^  who.  was 
then  in  Spain,  and  also  in  the  opinion  of 
Baaoy  other  enlightened  politicaf  charac* 
ters,  was  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  was 
fepeatedly  modified  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  strength  to  the  execu* 
tive    part    of    it.     Unfortunately,    they 
failed  in  attaining  that  desirable  object ; 
and  to  their  failure  in  that  respect  mi/^ht 
be  attributed  all  their  subsequent  misfor* 
tunes*    But  whether  that  government  was 
good  or  bad  was  a  matter  of  little  import- 
aaee,  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
was  the  legttiroate  authority  of  the  coun- 
try:  it  was  by  that  government,  seconded 
by.  the  voice  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
■upported  by    the    valour  of  a  British 
army,    that    the    defiverance   of  Spaioi 
which  led  to  the  geneval  deliverance  of 
Europe,    waa    ultimately    effected.     It 
woald  be  satisfactory  to  our  ambassador 
at  that  court  to  have  it  known,  that  when 
he  met  king.  Ferdinand  at'  Vakncia,  on 
his  road  to  IVfadridv  he  advised  him  to 
adopt  tt|   and    to    act   constitutionally. 
The  monarch,  however,  when  lie  reached 
hiaeapital,  was  induced  to  adopt  another 
eouno  ;  but  he  adapted  it  in  such  a  man* 
B^r  aa  waa  satisfiietory  to  the  great  bulk 
ef  the  uaiion,  bjr  issuing  a.  proclamatioo 
for   the   immediate   assembling   of  the 
Cortes«    He  afbrwarda  prevented   that 
body  from  assembliag;  and  out  tof  that 
•vent  arose  tba  late  r^elutioB  in. that 
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country.    The  circofkifldances  of  it  wefe^ 
however,  very  different  from  those  of  the 
revolution  in  Naples,  and  chiefly  in  thia 
point  of  view— -that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  any  particular  sect,  but  was,  in  its  main 
character  and  objects,  a  transaction  purely 
national.     Sucb   being   its    description, 
what  grounds  could  there  be  for  the  in-^ 
terference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the 
government  of  Spain «?    On  all  occasions 
when  such  interference  was  contemplated, 
there  were  two  great  questions    to  bo 
solved;    first,   the    moral  question,  waa 
there  cause  to  justify  such  interference  I 
and  theU)  supposing  there  to  be  a  cause, 
was  there  power  to  make  such  interfer-* 
ence    effectual  ?    On    neither   of  these 
points  was  he  <»lled  upod  io  give  any 
opinion  in  the  present  case:  he  felt  tha^ 
there  had  been  no  ground  either  for  the 
interference  or  for  the  aid  or  assistance  of 
this  country  \  although  it  was  impossible 
aot  to  reprobate  the  conduct,  so  hostile 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  revolu-* 
tionary  government  of  Naples  towarda 
Sicily*    The  noble   earl,    among   other 
questiona,  had  asked   how  the  king  of 
Naples  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
his  dominions  ?     He  would  inform  tho 
noble    earl.    The  king    of  Naples   had 
come  into  the  possession  of  them  by  the 
invasion  of  an  Austrian  army,  who  bad 
driven  out  of  them  Joachim  Murat,  who 
had  usurped  authority  over  them.    On 
Murat*s  being  expelled  from  that  country, 
Ferdinand  was  replaced  on  the  throne  of 
it  by  an  Austrian  army ;  and  one  of  the 
stipulations  made  in  the  treaty  by  which 
he  was  so  replaced  was,  that  the  Austrian 
government  should,  for  a  certain  peiiodp 
garrison  all  its  forti'esses.  And  here  it  waa 
but  common  justice  to  thaft  much  calum- 
niated government,  the   government  of 
Austria,  to  observe,  that  it  had  shown  tho 
utmost  readiness  to  withdraw  ita  foreea 
even  before  the  period  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  had  arrived.    The  noble  earl  had 
spoken  a  great  deal  about  a  secret  article 
inserted  in-  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  Naples.  •  Though  that  article 
had  never  been  officially  communicated 
to  the  EngUsh  government,  he  could  as« 
sure  the  noUe  earl,  that  Austria  had  never 
built  upon  it  as  a  strong  part  of  her  case 
against  Naples*    That  secret  article  waa 
act,  however,  one  of  a  novel  description ; 
it  waa  in  peiffeot  consonance  with  thef 
spirit  of  andant  treaties,  as  well  of  those 
laada  under  the  auspices  of  Whig  ad* 
SD 
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minittrmtioDt,  at  of  ihote  approved  of  by 
Whig  oppositioni.  The  noble  earl  miut 
be  well  aware  that  he  alluded  to  those  by 
which  this  goTeroment  guaranteed  the 
power  of  the  Sudtholder — treaties  which 
were  founded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  international  law,  and  which  had 
formed  part  of  it  from  the  very  beginning 
ot*  time.  The  noble  earl  had  also  alluded 
in  general  terms  to  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  king  of  Naples  to  his  subjects  in 
181 5«  Would  the  noble  earl  believe  him 
when  he  stated,  that  he  had  not  seen  that 
proclamation  till  very  lately,  and  that, 
trom  what  he  had  seen  of  it,  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  w* 
cument  ? 

Such  were  the  observations  that  he  bad 
thought  it  requisite  to  make  upon  the 
speedi  of  the  noble  earl;  and  as  the 
House  had  now  the  whole  case  before 
them,  he  would  leave  them  to  judge  whe- 
ther any  interference  in  the  amurs  of 
Naples  would  have  been  justifiable  en  the 
part  of  this  country.  It  they  should  be 
ef  opinion  that  the  British  government 
ought  to  have  interfered,  then  they  would 
agree,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  earl;  if  they  should 
be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  thought  that 
he  had  shown  sufficient  cause  why  the 
papers  which  the  noble  earl  bad  moved 
tor,  should  not  be  granted.  He  had  as« 
sured  their  lordships  that  there  had  been 
BO  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 

government  in  the  affiiirs  of  Naples.  He 
ad  described  to  them  the  feeling  with 
which  ministers  had  received  the  mtelli- 
tence  both  of  the  Neapolitan  and  of  the 
Spanisb  revolution.  He  had  pointed  out 
to  them  the  manner  in  which  the  former 
event  differed  from  the  latter;  and  he 
trusted  that  he  had  shown  that  it  did  not 
require  us  to  take  any  hostile  part  either 
10  one  way  or  the  other.  We  had  not 
vet  taken  any  hostile  steps,  and  he  was 
happy  to  inform  their  lordships  that  it 
was  not  vrnended  to  take  any  hostile 
steps.  With  these  observations  be  should 
leave  the  question  with  their  lordships, 
and  should  sit  dow-n  with  a  determination 
to  oppose  the  present  motion* 

Lord  HnUand  remarked,  that,  if  the 
noMe  earl  had  proved  that  the  conduct 
of  his-hiajesty/s  government  had  been  in 
all  respects  justifiable,  and  that  they  had 
maintained  a  perfect  neutrality  towards 
Maples,  he- should  still,  and  on  narrower 
grounds,  vote  in  favour  of  his  noble 
frieod's  motion.    That  motion  was  for  in- 


formation on  the  subject.  Before  be  al* 
luded  to  the  various  topics  connected  with 
this  interesting  question ;  and  before  he 
stated  the  more  forcible  reasons  by  whieh 
he  was  stimulated,  he  would  observe,  that 
ample  ground  existed  for  the  adoption 
of  his  noble  friend's  motion  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  information  as  to  the 
precise  character  of  the  recent  proceed- 
ings. The  noble  earl  had  contended, 
that  a  vote  for  further  information  would 
imply  a  necessity  for  parliamentary  Inves- 
tigation, and  tne  existence  of  a  prima 
facie  case  against  his  majesty's  ministers  z* 
that  might  be  true  if  tne  present  were 
the  first  motion  for  infcnrmation  on  the* 
subject :  but  that  was  not  the  case ;  there 
was  already  a  paper  on  the  table,  and  all 
that  his  noble  friend  contended  for  was, 
that  the  information  in  that  paper  was  in- 
sufficient to  enable  their  lordships  to 
judge  of  the  case,  and  therefore  that  ad-> 
ditional  information  ought  to  be  furnish- 
ed. As  his  noble  friend  had  stated,  the 
best  part  of  the  paper  on  their  lordships* 
table,  the  part  which  was  express* 
ed  in  a  less  confused  and  indistinct 
manner  than  any  other,  was  the  passage 
in  which  the  British  government  protested 
against  being  concluded  or  bound  by  any 
treaty,  either  to  accede  to  the  proposed 
league  of  sovereigns,^  or  to  co-operate  ia 
die  projected  aggression  on  Naples.  But 
was  that  sufficient  ?  He  was  not  going 
to  be  the  apologist  of  foreign  courts. 
God  forbid  that  be  should  be  guilty  of 
what  he  should  consider  the  greatest 
shame  and  disgrace  that  could  possibly 
befal  him !  But  this  he  would  say,  that, 
as  far  as  appeared  firom  the  paper  on  the 
table,  those  foreign  courts  had  the  better 
of  the  case  with  our  government;  for 
they  contended  that  there  were  treaties 
by  which  we  were  bound  to  co-operate 
with  them ;  and  our  reply  was,  not  e 
denial  of  that  fact,  but  a  reference  to 
other  documents,  to  other  communtee- 
tions,  to  other  discussions,  not  before 
the  public  or  that  House.  To  make  the 
explanation  complete,  all  the  information 
which  related  to  that  reference  ought  to 
be  produeedk  All  that  h^  had  yet  said, 
however,  referred  to  points  of  compara- 
tively minor  importanoe.  He  confessed, 
that  considering  the  complexion  of  the 

gaper  on  the  table,  and  the  speech  which 
adjust  been  made  by  the  noble  earl, 
combined  with  the  proceediogs  at  Naples, 
he  had  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
there  was  great  ground  for  the  suspicioii 
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entertained  by  his  noble  fnend  of  par- 
tiality  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, if  not  of  connivance  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  alh'ed  powers    against 
Naples.    The  noble  earl  bad  commenced 
his  speech  by  observingi  that  his  noble 
friend  had    laid    great    stress    on    the 
date  of  the  circular  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  had  intimated  a  strone  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  merely  intended  ror  par- 
liament.   Certainly,  it  had  that  appear- 
ance.   That  circular  was  dated  the  I9th 
of  January,  and  it  professed  to  answer 
the  declaratioii  of  the  three  courts  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and    Prussia.      In  the 
first  place,  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  latter  were  not  then  for  the  first  time 
expressed  and  acted  upon  by  those  three 
powers.    The  noble  earl,  however,  had 
talked  of  previous  discussions  and  repre- 
sentations.     It   was    somewhat  strange 
that  all  those   previous  discussions  and 
representations  bad  had  so  little  effect  in 
altering    the    views    of  the  powers  in 
question,  that  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
19th  of  January,  the  British  government 
should  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  their  sentiments,  at  a 
period  when  a  knowledge  of  the  opinion 
of  England    could  no  longer    have    a 
favourable  operation  on  the  great  cause  at 
stake.    The  last  time  he  had  adverted  to 
the  conduct  of  Austria,  he  had  ventured 
to  suggest  to  his  majesty's  ministers  a 
passage  which  he  thought  they  might  very 
advantageously     borrow    firom    "  Tom 
Thumb.''      In  their    conduct    towards 
Naples,  they  seemed  to  him  to  have  had 
in  view  a  similar  production.    In  the  se- 
cond act  of  "  The  Critic,**  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tragedy.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  sajrs  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh— 

**  There  is  a  question  which  I  yet  must  ask ; 
A  question  wnich  I  never  asked  before — 
What  mean  these  miehty  armaments ; 
This  general  muster  r  and  this  throng  of 
chiefs?'' 
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On  which  Sneer  very  pertinently  asks 
Puff:  «  Pray  Mr.  Puff,  how  came  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  never  to  ask  that 
question  before  V*  What  is  the  answer  of 
tne  author?  <«  What,  before  the  play  be- 
gan? how  the  plague  could  he?  Sir  Chris- 
topher proceeds  to  tell  sir  Walter  a  great 
manv  circumstances,  of  every  one  of  which 
the  fatter  seems  alreadv  apprised,  which 
draws  from  Sneer  the  observation — <<  Mr. 
Puff,  as  he  knows  all  this,  why  does  Sir 
Walter  go  on  telling  him  P'  Puff  replt 


<<  But  the  audience  are  not  supposed  to 
know  any  thine  of  the  matter;  are  they?** 
So  it  was  with  his  majesty's  ministers. 
They  told  their  lordships  that  they  had 
long    been    talking   to    the   continental 

Eowers  on  the  subject;  but  all  this  had 
ad  been  kept  secret  from  Naples  and 
from  the  British  parliament;  both  which 
were  in  the  situation  of  the  audience  in 
**  The  Critic  ?**  and  having  kept  it  back 
until  the  communication  could  be^  no 
longer  serviceable  to  the  Neapolitan 
cause,  the  British  government  then  openly 
put  te  the  allied  sovereigns  sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton*s  question  to  sir  Walter 
Raleigh :— - 
"  What  mean  these  mighty  armaments  ? 
This  general  muster  ?  and  this  throng  of 

chiefs }" 
The  circular  dispatch  of  his  majesty's 
government  contained  the  following  pas- 
sage : —  <<  With  respect  to  the  particular 
case  of  Naples,  the  British  government, 
at  the  very  earliest    moment,    did   not 
hesitate  to  express  their  strong   disap- 
probation of  the  mode  and  circumstances, 
under  which  that  revolution  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  effected.'*    On  that 
passage  the  noble  earl  said,  that  his  ma- 
jesty*8^overnment  were  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  indeed  were  bound  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  the  mode  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Neapolitan  revo« 
lution  was  understood  to  have  been  efiect- 
ed.    Tes.    But  if  they  had  been  lovers 
of  peace  and  friends  of  neutrality,  to 
whom  would  thev  have  expressed  that 
disapprobation?    Would  they    not  have 
expressed  it  to  the  persons  by  whom  the 
acts  which  they    disapproved  had  been 
committed?    Would  they  not,  as  in  his 
opinion  had  been  done  with  great  wisdom 
in  Spain,  have  recommended  those  per- 
sons to  modi^  their  proceedings?    But 
no;  instead  of  that,  his  majesty's  eovern- 
ment   so    to    the   individuals   who   are 
anxiously    seeking  for   a   pretext    and 
an  apology  for  an  aggression  on  Naples, 
and  sav  to  them  <<  We  are  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  mode  and  circumstances 
of  the  Neapolitan  revolution.*'    They  re- 
fuse to  receive  any  explanation  of  their 
"  understanding'*  from  Naples.    But  al- 
though they  refuse  thst,  still,  in  order 
to    evince  their  impartiality,    they   run 
with  breathless  haste  to  the  neighbouring' 
states  most  likely  and  roost  desirous  to 
take  ofence,   to  tell  them   how  highly 
Mey  are  offended.    And  that  the  noble 
lord  called  acting  with  impartiality  i    H« 
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would  put  A  eaie  to  their  lorddim  tor 
show  more  distinctly  the  nature  or  this 
iraportialitj.  Suppose  (said  his  lord- 
rfiip),  that  I  have  two  friends— one  a 
little  weak  timid  man,  and  the  other  a 
great  raw-boned  blusterine  fellow.  Sup* 
pose  also,  that  the  Uttle  fellow  by  some 
means  or  other  offends  the  great  one. 
Well  I  go  to  my  great  tall  strapping 
friend  and  say  to  him— *<  Thats  a 
atrange  meddling  little  Mow ;  I  don't 
like  him— I  totally  disapprove  of  his  con- 
duct.*' I  leave  his  house  and  go  to  my 
own.  I  order  my  porter  never  to  ad* 
nit  the  little  ftlbw,  and,  though  I  pass 
by  his  house  every  day,  I  never  call 
upon  him,  so  that  I  give  him  no  opportuni- 
ty of  entering  into  explanation  with  me 
about  his  conduct.  I  then  say  to  myself 
•^**  How  knpartial  I  am  T'  and  em  quite 
vexed  if  any  body  doubts  it.  In  a  few 
days  afterwasds  I  walk  along  the  streets^ 
and  see  the  huge  fellow  trampling  the 
little  fellow  under  his  feet,  and  belabouiv 
iag  bis  sides  most  unmercifully;  I  pass 
on  and  don't  interfere,  except  to  make  a 
speech^  and  to  tell  all  my  acquaintance 
that  ray  iictle  friend  has  behaved  very  iU, 
and  that  I  don't  approve  his  conduct. 
Should  I  after  tliat  be  entitled  to  the  clia- 
racter  of  an  impartial  man  ?-*-After  con- 
trasting the  impartiality  of  a  man  acting 
in  this  manner,  with  the  alleged  impartial* 
ity  of  the  British  government  towards 
the  people  of  Naples,  lord  Holland  prp- 
oeeded  to  ask  why  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  hsd,  in  the  circular  to  which 
Us  name  was  affixed,  entered  into  discus- 
sion with  the  emperor  of  Austria  ?  That 
grave  emperor,  it  was  well  known,  hated 
discussion ;  he  had  lately  told  the  world 
so.  But  he  likewise  hated  learning  and 
learned  men.  The  circular,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  its  other  faults,  might 
please  the  imperial  palate;  for  certainly 
It  was  better  calculated  than  any  docu- 
ment which  had  ever  preceded  it  to  cap- 
tivate an  individual  who  was.  not  to  be 
captivated  by  beauty  of  style  or  clearness 
of  composition.  What  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  there  for  him  to  interfere  at 
all,  and  to  state  his  disapprobation  of 
such  and  such  principles  of  action  unless 
they  were  in  pursuit  of  some  common 
object?  What  that  object  was,  it  was 
iH^t  for  him  at  present  to  declare^  and  he 
should  therefore  leave  the  circulac  fas 
awhile  and  advert  to  what  had  fallea  from 
the  noble  earl  opposite^  The  noble  earl 
Ittd  said,  tliat  though  thera  might  be 


cases  in  which  hte  should  not  disapprova 
of  an  army  taking  a  part  in  the  accom* 
plishroent  of  a  revolution,  he  could  never 
approve  of  one  which  originated  witb» 
and  was  entirely  effected  by,  a  miritary 
body.    He  would  not  eater  into  a  dis* 
cussion  of  that  principle  at  present,  but 
would  content  himself  with  saying,  that 
be  hoped   the  recent  events   in  Spain^ 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  where  such  glo* 
rious  deeds  had  been  achieved  by  tha 
soldiery,  would  act  as  a  warniog  to  tha 
great  cfespots  of  the  earth,  or  if  they  didnok 
act  as  a  warning  to  them,  would  act  as  att 
example  to  their  subjects --teaching  the 
former  that  it  is  better  to  rest  their  foroa 
upon  the  aflSections  of  their  people  than 
upon  the  bayonets  of  their  soldiers;  and 
the  latter,  that  the  power  of  tyranny^ 
however  formidable  in  the  outset,  cannot 
long  resist  the  united  attacks  of  liberty 
and  knowledge.    In  making  this  declare* 
tion,    he  was  indulging  a    feeling   that 
was  coneuBon  to  all  who  had  the  love  of 
liberty  at  heart,  though  the  noble  earl 
bad  the  boldness  to  assert  that  it  had 
never  been  the. feeling  of  the  people  of 
Engtsod.    The  noble  earl  had  alluded  to 
Magna  Charta ;  the  means  by  which  thai 
was  established  did  not  add  any  strength 
to  his  arguments ;  he  might  talk  indeed 
of  statements  of  grievances,  but  he  would 
tell  him  that  king  John  might  have  said^ 
like  king  Ferdinand,  and  many  other  mo« 
narchs  who  had  sworn  to  coostitution8» 
that  he  was  forced  to  perform  the  act 
against  his  will,  and  therefore  the  oath 
waa  not    obligatory;    but,  though  king 
John  might  o&r  that  plea,  the  nation  de^ 
creed  that  the  oath  should  stand,   and 
Magna  Charta  becoose  the  unalterabla 
law.  of  the  realm.    So  tliat  the  argument 
of  the  noble  earl  on  that  point  was  par<« 
tieularly   unfortunate.    The   noble    earl 
had  then  turned  away  to  the  affairs   of 
Sicily,  and  really  a  more  extraordinary 
speech  than  that  which  he  had  made  upon 
them  he  had  never  heard.    The   noble 
eaH  had  stated  that  there  was — no,  that 
there  might  be — a  cause  to  justify  what 
had  occurred  there.    Allowing,  the  facta 
to  be  as  the  noble  earl,  had  described 
them— and  he  would  not  then  stop  to  ex*i 
amine  whether  they  were  so  or  not^it 
was  a  great  imputation  on  the  government 
of  Naples.    But,  considering  the.doubta 
which  at  present  hung  over  tbe.sul^ect^ 
saroly  it  was  not  too.  much  to  ask  fop 
further  information  witk  regard  .to^ieiLy* 
The  prodamatioo  issued^JOE  at  least  too 
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90piet  of  a  prodamBtion  iaeued*  onder 
British  authority,  and  addresaed  to  the' 
Sicilian  people,  iqight  or  might  not  be 
a  spurious  prodttctioo*  but  it  had  been 
widely  circulated,  and  ia  general  belief 
it  was  an  authentic  document.  What,  in 
lact,  was  the  situation  of  the  present  king 
jpf  Naples  at  the  period  of  his  restora* 
tion?  It  was  that  of  a  prince  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon  coming  with  a  defined 
and  written  constitution  in  his  hand^  and 
taking  occupation  of  his  throne  upon  the 
clear  promise  and  understood  pledge, 
ihat  be  would  adhere  to  that  constitu* 
Jtion*  What  induced  the  people  of  Naples 
again  to  accept  him?  Why,  it  was,  in 
the  first  place,  that  their  former  prince 
awore  to  maintain  the  constitution  which 
was  offered  to  him.  To  that  he  gare  his 
^solemn  sanction;  it  was  from  thatsanc- 
iioa  that  he  derived  an  advantage;  it  was 
in  concert  with  the  British  government 
$hai  he  so  lent  his  sanction  1  Why  had 
the  British  government  since  adopted  a 
different  course  ?  Upon  what  imaginable 
views  was  it  that  its  foreign  policy  was  thus 
Ranged  i  What  had  occurred  to  induce 
the  noble  earl  to  disappoint  the  people 
of  Naples  of  those  blessings  that  oelong 
Xo  a  constitutional  government,  and  to  an 
accountable  administration  of  public 
affairs,  which  that  noble  eari  had  so 
largely  promised  (and  he  had  partially 
performed  his  promise)  to  the  islanders 
^f  Sicily  ?  He  must  also  atate,  that  the 
jooble  earPs  allusion  to  what  had  passed  in 
Sicily,  to  those  transactions  in  which  he 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  share,  were 
{he  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  make  the 
observation)  not  merely  unsatisfactory, 
but  strange  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  an  Englishman.  The  noble  earl  had 
talked  of  an  armistice,  and  of  a  reasona- 
ble capitulation ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
aoble  earl  whether  he  foond  any  simila^' 
rtty  between  the  circumsunces  on  which 
be  founded  his  judgment  in  this  instance, 
and  those  under  which  the  British  govern- 
tnent  had  made  itself  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing Louis  18th?  Without  travelling,  how- 
ever,  into  that  question,  he  would  say 
decidedly,  that  there  was  ground  of  sus« 
picioo,  and  that,*  judging  from  the  first 
aspect  of  afisiiv,  it  waa  just  and  natural 
%o  conclude  that  tbe  government  of  this 
country  had,  if  not  co-operated  with, 
connived  at  the  present  unwarrantable 
attadt  upon  4he  independence  of  the 
>ieapoUtan:  people«-*-The  noble  eini  had 
adverted  to  tbe  priociplea.  and  influeece 


of  tbe  aect  called  Carbonari  In  Italy  f 
and  of  that  sect,  or  of  its  influence  and 
numbers,  be  himself  did  not  profess  to 
know  a  great  deal.  But  the  noble  eail 
went  on  to  infer  the  existence  of  many 
secret  societies  whose  object  might  be  in* 
consistent,  with  the  established  order  of 
the  political  system  in  EUirope^  Ht 
knew  not  what  the  principles  of  this  sect 
were,  and  in  this  state  of  ignorance  be 
could  not  either  approve  or  condemn, 
them ;  but  it  was  manifest  that,  befoce 
active  hostilities,  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  allied  powers  to  use  or  to  try  the 
means  of  remonstrance  and  persuasioo. 
These  means  had  not  been  used;  and 
whatever  incidental  circumstances  might 
belong  to  the  change  that  had  takea 
place,  the  powers  now  arrayed  against 
Naples  were  evident  violators  of  publie 
law.  The  noble  earl  had,  however,  introt- 
duced  the  late  example  of  Spain;  and 
with  regard  to  that  subject  he  should 
only  say,  that  he  had  received  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstances  relative  to 
that  event.  The  cause  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  was  not,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, exactly  what  the  noble  earl  had 
described  it  to  have  been.  But,  could 
the  noble  earl  derive  light  from  no  other 
sources  ?  Had  he  heard  of  no  other  re^- 
volutions?  Did  history  contain  no  men- 
tion  of  secret  societies  in  other  natiofia 
and  of  secret  societies  producing  ultii- 
mately  great  and  glorious  advantages  to 
the  country  in  which  they  existed  ? .  Ao^ 
cording  to  the  noble  earl,  the  change  or 
revolution  in  the  Neapolitan  government 
was  brought  about  by  the  Carbonari,  or 
a  sect  which  had  no  known  or  distinct 
character.  Had  noble  lords  forgotteir, 
then,  that  the  Protestant  rellgioi^  wat 
first  ditteminated  by  means  of  secret 
societies?  How  was  it  that  all  humaa 
improvement  sprung  up?  The  establish^ 
ment  of  the  Protesunt  faith,  the  author!* 
ty  given  to  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church,  all  had  their  origin  in  those  secret 
and  confidential  associations,  the  very 
name  oi  which  appeared  to  fill  the  noble 
earl  wilji  so  much  horror.  Such  societiee 
had  existed  In  every  free  country;  and 
why  should  they  form  the  subject  of  so 
grievous  a  complaint  against  Naples? 
Was  there,  indeed,  a  man  in  England  so 
dead  to  a  sense  of  liberty,  so  olind  to' 
every  substantial  interest  of  his  countiy, 
aa  not  to  see  that  thc(  priaeiplea  of  the 
new  coostittttion  of  Naples  were  intrinsic 
cally  anailar  to  our  own  ^   That  they,  were 
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open  to  animadvenion  he  did  not  deny : 
they  were  new*  and  had  no  sanction  from 
experience  but  they  still  contained  the 
Tdluable  ^eni»  they  still  promiied  to  ripen 
and  flourish  into  unalloyed  utility.  Such 
as  it  waS|  the  constitution  alresdy  appear-  I 
ed  to  be  more  congenial  to  the  habits^ 
character,  and  wishes  of  the  people  than 
any  form  of  government  to  which  they 
had  preTiousI  V  been  subjected.  It  was  a 
constitution  already  productive  of  infinite- 
ly greater  advantages  than  could  perhaps 
have  been  rationally  aoticipated.  True 
it  miftht  be,  as  the  noble  earl  had  assert- 
ed, that  the  authors  of  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  were  not  persons  of  great  po- 
litical knowledge;  that  they  were  not 
deep  philosophers  in  matters  of  state. 
He  would  here  remind  the  noble  earl, 
however,  of  argumenu  used  by  that 
noble  earl  himself,  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  used  w(Mi  prevailmg  force,  in  his 
description  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Peninsula.  There 
was  the  instance  of  a  people  of  the  same 
religion,  and  possessing  similar  character- 
istics with  the  people  of  Naples.  If  the 
Neapolitan  constitution  was  bad,  so  was 
the  Spanish  constitution,  in  its  progress 
and  at  its  commencement.  We  interfer- 
ed, however,  upon  different  principles 
from  those  on  which  we  had  before  inter- 
ftred  with  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Frsnce.  We  interfered  upon  grounds 
of  national  independence  and  public  free- 
dom; and  we  proclaimed  aloud  against 
the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  the  sound 
and  legitimate  principle  on  which  every 
government  ought  to  rest.  It  was  not 
to  be  borne  tlmt  the  people  of  Europe, 
who  had  been  induced  to  make  efforts  so 
great,  and  to  tolerate  privations  so  ex- 
traordinary, in  order  to  re-establish  a 
pacific  system,  should  submit  to  the  die- 
utes  of  a  hrrannical  confederacy.  If  the 
freedom  of  political  constitutions  was  to 
be  objected  to,  surely  the  objections 
came  but  ungracefully  from  the  reigning 
emperor  of  Kussia,  from  a  prince  who 
ascended  a  throne  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  his  father.  [Hear,  hear.]  A 
prince  on  whom  the  crown  of  his  domi- 
nions had  devolved  by  an  act  of  assassina- 
tion was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle 
of  morality ;  nor  unless  men  were  utterly 
degraded  and  brutalized,  would  they  con- 
sent to  take  their  notions  of  public  mora- 
lity from  such  a  quarter  ?  Yet  we  found 
that  the  league  against  Naples  was  Justi- 
fied by  references  to  the  interests  of  mo^ 


ralttv  and  of  religion.  The  emperor 
of  Kussia,  thitft  member  of  the  holy 
league — 

The  Earl  of  Harrotoby  said,  he  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  speaking 
to  order.  The  language  used  by  the 
noble  baron  in  allusion  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  with  whom  this  country  waa 
now  mainlaining  relations  of  amity,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  both  unparliamentary 
and  indecorous.  Eten  during  a  period 
of  war  it  would  be  improper  so  to  speak 
of  any  sovereign  with  whom  we  might  be 
engaged  in  hostilities ;  but  thus  to  cha- 
racterize the  head  of  a  friendly  govern- 
ment was  an  obvious  departure  from  the 
orders  of  that  House,  and  the  decency  of 
its  proceedings. 

Lord  Holland  resumed.— He  admitted 
that  it  would  be  a  gross  indecency  in  any 
member  of  that  House  to  allude  distinctly 
to  any  subject  of  royal  guilt,  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances attending  it.  But,  where 
the  object  was,  to  keep  down  the  pub- 
lic voice,  to  stifle  the  expression  of 
popular  feeling,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
bad  omen  of  what  was  to  take  place 
hereafter,  a  sad  specimen  of  what  waa 
likely  to  result  from  the  combination  of 
great  powers,  if  a  peer  of  parliament 
was  to  be  restrained  in  his  allusions  to 
the  conduct  and  character  of  foreign 
potentates.  If  the  British  government 
should  ever  be  permitted  by  direct  aid, 
or  by  connivance,  to  crush  the  libertiea 
of  an  independent  state,  then,  no  doubt, 
it  would  become  an  order  of  the  House 
that  no  such  allusions  should  be  made. 
As  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament however  still  remained,  he  would 
renew  his  statement,  that  the  present 
emperor  of  Russia  owed  his  crown  to 
the  murder  of  his  father,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  crown  devolved  upon 
him  in  conseauence  of  that  murder.  It 
brought  to  nis  recollection  also,  that 
since  the  time  of  the  czar  Peter  1st,  no 
sovereign  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Russia  altogether  unstained  with  the 
blood  of  his  Immediate  predecessor,  or 
some  member  of  his  own  family.  It 
was  not  therefore  from  this  quarter,  as 
he  had  already  said,  that  Europe  ought 
to  receive  lessons  of  morality.  Even 
though  it  should  be  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  House,  it  might  perhaps 
be  excusable,  because  it  was  natural  tn 
an  Englishman  to  express  indignation 
bt  occurences  of  this  kind.     But  theao 
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were  not  all  the  grouDds  of  suspicion 
that  existed  with  regard  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers  to- 
wards Naples.  He  recollected  that  similar 
complaints  as  to  the  existence  of  secret 
societies  formed  one  of  the  chief  pretexts 
for  that  bloody,  expensive,  and  calamitous 
war,  the  effects  of  which  we  were  now 
experiencing.  Naples  certainly  was  not 
80  important  a  power  in  the  European 
ayttem  as  France,  and  some  persons 
might  imagine  that  an  outrage  on  its 
independence  was  therefore  comparatively 
unimportant.  But  the  invasion  of  Naples 
originated  in  the  same  spirit ;  it  was  the 
efipring  of  the  same  policy,  which  led 
to  tne  combination  against  France.  It 
was,  if  be  might  so  speak,  a  cub  of  the 
aame  litter;  it  bor6  about  it  all  the  marks 
of  its  lineage  and  extraction: 
'  ^  Sic  canibus  catulos  similes;  sic  matribus 
hsBdos." 

Let  what  might  take  place  under  such 
circumstances,  the  British  people  would, 
thank  God,  still  express  their  sentiments ; 
nor  would  their. attention  be  withdrawn 
or  confused  by  any  of  the  productions 
of  the  Foreign  department.  The  noble 
earl  had  distinctly  stated,  that  it  never 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  his  majesty's 
government  to  go  to  war  with  Naples ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  felt  perfectly 
assured  that  such  was  not  their  intention. 
The  best  illustration  of  their  views  was 
undoubtedly  to  be  drawn  from  their  re- 
corded statements  and  doctrines;  but  he 
was  willing  to  give  implicit  credit  to  this 
declaration  of  the  noble  earl.  What 
their  lordships  had  to  consider  at  present 
was,  the  question,  whether  the  British 
government  had  openly  avowed  to  the 
world,  or  clearly  intimated  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
determined  to  act?  Had  the  British  go- 
vernment or  had  it  not,  made  known  to 
Europe  in  time  for  any  useful  or 
practical  purpose,  that  it  would  lend 
no  countenance  or  sanction  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Northern  powers  ?  Might  not 
an  earlier  declaration  of  the  views  of 
England  have  had  some  influence  with 
other  states  ?  That  it  was  a  supposed 
countenance  on  our  part  which  en« 
couraged  the  confederacy,  was,  he  thought 
as  evident  as  it  could  be  made  in  the  jar* 
con  or  unintelligible  stuff  that  had  issued 
from  the  Foreign  office  on  this  subject. 
The  more  he  attempted  to  an^yse  those 
documents,  tl:e  more  rigid  and  chymical 
the  means  by  which  he  carried  on  that 


analysis,  the  stronger  was  his  conviction 
that  the  British  government  had  acted  in 
a  way  which  favoured  the  aggression  upon 
Naples.  >  The  confederated  kings  alluded 
to  their  subsisting  alliance  with  this  coun- 
try, in  proclamations  which  boasted  of 
their  moral  and  physical  strength,  but 
which  indicated  that  their  reliance  was 
upon  the  last  alone. — The  noble  earl  had 
rested  the  defence  of  his  government  on 
principles  of  foreign  policy,  very  unlike 
those  on  which  he  had  formerly  called  upon 
parliament  to  approve  and  to  continue  the 
war  in  Spain.  On  that  occasion  the 
noble  earl  had  most  truly  stated  the  na- 
ture and  limits  of  those  causes  that  might 
rightfully  lead  to  foreign  interference 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  an  inde- . 
pendent  people.  The  noble  earl  had  then 
clearly  shown  how  far  it  might  become 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  enter 
deeply  into  those  concerns.  •  But,  what- 
ever might  now  be  said  by  the  noble  earl 
or  his  colleagues,  he  feared  that  it  was 
too  late  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  die  was 
cast,  and,  far  as  it  was  from  his  inten- 
tion to  undervalue  the  force  of  a  British 
army,  he  must  still  say,  that  the  real 
strength  of  England  lay  in  its  influence 
and  authority — in  its  money  and  its 
character.  This  had  been  the  case  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  8th  and  yet  more  em- 
phatically since  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  then  that  the  gentus  and  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  were  most  advantage- 
ously displayed,  and  that  principles  were 
esublished  which  might  serve  as  land- 
marks for  succeeding  ages.  Queen  Eliza* 
beth,  with  a  sagacity  that  seemed  consti* 
tutional  in  her,  and  which,  with  various 
blemishes  and  defects  of  character,  still 
made  her  the  greatest 'woman  that  ever 
minffled  with  political  affairs,  acquired  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  continent  without 
any  trespass  on  national  independence* 
She  became  the  rallying  point  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Europe;  and  to 
her  wise  and  magnanimous  policy  was  it 
indebted  for  its  early  protection  and  sup- 
port. Without  dwelling  on  the  faults  of 
a  succeeding  race  of  princes,  he  should 
sa^,  that  many  public  misfortunes  had 
arisen  out  of  their  departure  from  the 
same  course.  Upon  prudential  motivea» 
as  well  as  on  grounds  of  public  risht  and 
of  general  policy,  he  would  call  upon 
the  noble  earl,  to  consider  the  probable 
effects  of  that  course  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, as  regarded  Naples.  He  had 
often  heaid  him^  in  the  instance  of  SpaiD> 
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iniist  on  the  energy  belongmg  to  popular 
■entiroent,  and  on  the  force  which  always 
accompanied  the  elFortt  of  a  free  people^ 
He  had  beard  the  noble  earl  maintain, 
not  only  that  the  war  was  popular  in 
Spain,  out  that  its  success  was  owing 
to  its  popularity.  This  was  an  argument 
and  a  most  powerful  one  for  repelling  the 
atrocious  usurpation  of  Buonapartd*  That 
usurpation  was  one  of  the  most  unjusti* 
liable  aggressions  eter  committed ;  it  had 
been  deserredly  condemned;  and  most 
readily  did  he  join  in  the  ver^ct  of  con- 
demnation, passed  as  it  was  upon  one 
whom  he  must  still  regard  as  a  great 
man  and  to  whom  in  his  adversity  he  was 
the  more  willing  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to 
bis  talents  and  irirtues.  But  the 
noble  earl  himself  had  s«d,  that 
from  the  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Spain,  the  French  power  began  to  lose  its 
stability.  In  this  opinion  he  fully  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl.  By  the  violent  usur» 
pation  of  the  Spanish  throne  the  ruler  of 
France  destroyed  himself-— eo  tetu  seu 
con/tfr}^-— from  that  moment  general  opi* 
nion  became  arrayed  against  the  French 
govemnient,  amd  that  general  opmion  was 
the  cause  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
allied  armies.  But  if  general  opinion  had 
auch  an  e£^ct  during  war,  did  the  noble 
earl  think  that  it  ought  to  have  no  efR^t 
during  peace?  The  noble  earl  was  too 
mudi  of  a  statesman  not  to  know  that 
wars  mast  again  occor.  When  a  war 
occurred  we  could  place  ho  dependence 
but  on  the  justice  of  onr  conduct, 
our  magnaniinily,  and  our  iatrnesa 
of  proceeding  towards  the  rest  of  Ei»* 
ropew  We  had  had  an  opportsnityi  by 
a  seasonable  and  strong  remonstrance,  to 
place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
opinion.  The  Carbonari,  who  were  now 
regarded  as  so  dangerous,  had  taken 
their  origin  in  secret  societies  in  Germany, 
instituted  for  the  double  purpose  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and  the 
powers  allied  with  France,  and  of  esta- 
blishing freedom  on  a  better  foundation 
than  before.  They  had  been  encouraged 
for  that  purpose  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe;  ana  he  believed  they  bad  been 
encouraged  for  that  purpose  m  Italy. 
Every^  Mate  in  Europe,  wnile  thus  atrog* 
ling  against  France,  promised  a  free  con- 
stitution to  its  people.  He-  must  do 
Austria  the  justice  to  say,'  that  she  had 
▼iolated  no  promise  of  this  kind^  for  she 
had  given  so  promise  of  liberty  to  her 
•ohjeeta:    But>  wiA   the  ezceptipa   of 


Austria,  all  the  states  of  Eoropei  even 
Russia,  had  promised  free  const! tutionls 
to  their  subjects,  and  all  violated  their 
promiaes.  The  people  of  Spain,  whoso 
liberties  grew  and  prospered  under  our 
eye,  were  violently  deprived  of  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  had  fought.  He  had 
been  told  by  the  noble  earl  that  the 
liberties  of  Spain  had  been  subverted^ 
He  believed  that  our  government  had  re* 
monstrated;  but  we  had  taken  care  not 
to  let  the  poor  sufferere  under  oppres-t 
sion  and  tyranny  imagine  that  we  took 
too  much  interest  in  thein  situation  and 
struggles.  Constitutions  had  been  pro- 
mised, and  those  to  whom  tliey  had  beem 
promised  suspected  that  the  English  go-* 
vemment  afforded  the  great  cause  why 
the  promised  constituttoos  were  not  esta** 
blished;  and  certainly  they  were  quoted 
by  those  princes  who  remed  ti^  redeem 
their  pledges  as  completely  disapproving 
of  them.— One  word  more  and  he  shoUlJ 
have  done.  It  bad  been  said  that  the 
eaarople  of  Naples  might  be  dangerous  to 
aeighoouring  despotisms.  Mere  vicinity 
was,  he  believed,  the  ro^to  materia  of  the 
interference ;  whatever  ratio  justifiadoria 
might  be  assumed  or  pretended.  He 
would  not  give  five  years'  purdiase  for 
the  stability  of  a  despotism  in  any  tern« 
tory  near  the  place  where  freedom  wsa 
fairly  established.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  earl  that  there  was  danger,  and  be 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that  there  was  dan-* 
ger  to  a  despotic -govermnent,  from  the 
mere  vicmity  of  freedom.  But  the  mode 
of  meeting  the  danger  was,  not  by  attacks 
ing  ^  ft^ee  governmeat,  but  by  improv-* 
mg  their  own.    What  more  monstroue 

Sroposition  could  be  stated,  than  that^ 
ecauae  oar  own  government  was  bady 
we  must  protect  k  by  attacking  a  neigh- 
bouring good  government;  because  oof 
state  was-  founded  in  rottenness,  we  must 
attack  a  neighbouring  state  whose  faon-^ 
dmtion  was  pure ;  because  our  habitation 
was  founded  on  stubble,  we  most  prahi^* 
bit  a  neighbour  within  the  enclosore  of 
a  strong  wall  to  light  his  pipe,  for  fear  of 
our  straw-built  f«£ric  I  Was  any  thing  so 
contrary  to  reason^  to  justfee,  to  good 
feeling,  ever  stated  among  men  ?  He  was 
Sore,  and  he  wished  tlie  truth  could  be 
conyeyed  to  the  ears  of  the  monarch* 
who  wef«  allied  against  national  Jibeity^ 
be  was  sure,  whatever  difierences  intgn1| 
exist  on  miestions  of  policy  and  mmurea 
of  state,  there  was  not  a  man  within  the 
walls  of  that  House  who  cpuU  laf  M 
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hand  on  his  heart  and  say  that  the  motiTO 
of  the  Austrians  was  not  this  monstrous 
desire  of  preserving  its  own  rottenness  by 
destroying  the  purity  of  a  neighbouring 
state.  [Hear,  hear.]  If  he  had  been 
disorderly,  he  could  only  say,  that  he  felt 
indignant  at  the  aggression  and  arrogance 
of  bad  governments  against  states  that 
set  a  SMUtary  example  of  political  im- 
provement ;  and  that  he  entertained  great 
suspicion  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  our 
own  government  on  such  a  momentous 
occasion.  He  should  give  his  hearty  vote 
for  the  motion.  If  any  man  believed  that 
our  government  had  smcerely  exerted  all 
its  power  aqd  influence  to  prevent  any 
interference  with  Naples,  he  was  justiGed 
in  voting  against  the  motion ;  but  he  en- 
tertained a  strong  suspicion  that  ministers 
bad  not  bad  the  desire,  or  the  judgment, 
or  the  confidence,  to  act  as  they  were 
bound  to  have  acted,  and  that  for  that 
reason  they  durst  not  hy  full  information 
before  the4Iouse«  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing bis  ardent  hope,  that  those  who 
attempted  to  stop  the  tide  of  freedom  and 
improvement,  which  had  set  in  so  stronely 
and  so  auspiciously,  would  themselves  De 
overwhelmed  in  the  torrent,  and  that  the 
spirit  which  manifested  so  many  auspicious 
indications  of  its  soundness  and  strength, 
would  fully  accomplish  its  object,  by  re- 
novating corrupted  states,  and  establish- 
ing the  liberty  and  security  of  nations. 

Xord  EUenSorough  observed,  that  if  he 
could  agree  with  tl^  noble  baron  who  last 
addressed  them  in  the  interpretation  he 
bad  given  of  the  circular  or  the  British 
government — ^if  he  could  believe  that  the 
neutrality  they  professed  was  a  hollow 
and  insincere  neutrality— if  he  could  sup- 
pose that  they  were  inclined  to  uphold 
the  one  party  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  less 
powerful-^he  should  be  disposed  to  speak 
of  such  conduct  in  terms  as  indignant  as 
those  used  by  the  noble  baron.  But, 
taking  into  his  consfderation  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
earl,  and  looking  at  what  appeared  to 
have  been  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
he  could  not  avoid  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion very  different  from  that  come  to  by 
the  noble  baron  ;  he  could  not  but  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  was  that  which  was  most  con- 
formable to  sound  policy,  under  the  pre- 
sent difficult  circumstances  of  Europe. 
The  noble  baron  had  complained  that 
SBinisters  had  expressed  strong  dnappro- 
bation  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  by 
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which  the  revolution  in  Naples  had  been 
brought  about.  Now,  he  thought,  not 
only  that  ministers  were  justified  in  ex- 
pressing disapprobation  of  those  circum- 
stances, but  tnat  the  expression  of  that 
disapprobation  might  produce  beneficial 
consequences  even  to  the  parties  against 
whose  proceedipgs  it  was  directed.  He 
regretted  that  the  noble  earl  who  brought 
forward  the  motion,  had  that  night  given 
the  great,  and  justly  great  authority  of 
his  name,  in  favour  ofa  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  military.  It  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  that  such  revolutions 
should  be  opposed;  as  they  were  more 
frequently  effected  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying, than  for  that  of  establishing  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  They  ought  there- 
fore, to  be  discountenanced,  as  there  was 
no  security  for  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things  founded  on  the  will  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  seeing  that  those  that  made  a  con- 
stitution one  day,  might  destroy  it  on 
another,  and  that  their  feelings  were  ge- 
nerally different  from  those  of  the  great 
body  of  their  fellow  subjects.  It  was 
therefore  common,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period,  to  find  those  who  were  con- 
sidered the  saviours  of  their  country,  re- 
garded  as  its  destroyer»-^to  find  the  esta- 
lishers  of  a  constitution  its  subverters— 
and  to  find  those  who  had  commenced 
by  limiting  the  kingly  prerogative,  en- 
gaged, after  a  time,  in  extending  the 
powers  of  the  sovereign,  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  object  of 
their  own.  These  considerations  led  him 
to  think  that  government  had  done  no 
more  than  its  duty  in  protesting  against 
the  proceedmgs  in  Naples.  The  revolu- 
tion there  had  been  brought  about  under 
circumstances  which  were  not  calculated 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
It  was  effected  against  a  government, 
against  which  no  charge  had  been  brought 
for  some  years.  He  did  not  defend  the 
principle  of  the  old  government ;  no  maa 
could  be  less  disposed  to  do  so  than  him^ 
self  (for  he  had  seen  it  in  action) ;  but, 
for  years,  all  the  regard  that  could  be 
shown  for  a  people,  under  a  government 
so  constituted,  had  been  manifested. 
There  were  several  features  in  the  case 
which  deserved  particular  dbservation* 
Ha  would  ask,  if  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  coincidence  seen  in  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
return  was  at  that  period  of  the  h^eir 
apparent  who  is  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Looking  at  that 
S  £ 
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ireCiiro,  and  wbal  bad  ainoe  oocorred,  waa 
it  DQt  fair  to  conclude  that  the  object  of 
•Ifae  revolutionitta  was,  to  overthrow  the 
«)vereigOt  aod  place  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  on  the  throne  2  Under  auchdrciun- 
atances,  he  diougbt  the  .protest  of  the 
£ngliah  government  likdj  to  be  prodiicp 
the  of  beneficial  conaeouencet  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Naplef .  It  would  teod^  to 
nake  them  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  moderate  line  of  conduct  towards  fo- 
leigo  governments  and  towards  persons 
who  might  be  obnoxious  to  them ;  and, 
an  fine,  of  acting  so  as  to  convince  those 
trbo  were  dissatisfied  with  the  means  by 
which  the  revolution  had  be^  efiected, 
ahat,  however  impure  the  source  from 
which  their  power  sprung,  it  was  their  de- 
termination not  to  use  it  unworthily. 
The  noble  earl  had  complained  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Enslish  fleet  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples-  When  he  conaidered  the  cir- 
fiumstaneet  of  the  revolution,  lie  thought 
the  noble  earl  roust  feel  that  the  presence 
•f  an  English  fleet  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  British  interests.  The  noUe 
lord  who  spoke  last,  complained  of  the 
British  government  not  having  expressed 
ila  disapprobation  of  the  aggreasion  of  the 
allies*  Now,  in  his  opinion,  that  disap- 
probation was  expressed  in  the  circular 
of  the  secretary  of  state  addressed  to  the 
allies*  He  went  along  with  the  noble 
mover,  in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  allied  sove- 
reigns acted.  He  considered  the  success- 
ful progress  of  such  a  principle  as  de- 
structive to  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
For  what  more  deteatdble  ground  of 
policy  could  be  supposed  than  this,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  governed  was  as 
nothing  when  weighed  against  the  in- 
terest, the  pleasure,  or  the  apprehensions 
of  the  party  governing  ?  He  must  repeat, 
Aat  the  circular  of  our  government  had 
disarmed  that  principle  of  lialf  its  power 
in  the  onset.  What  had  been  done  pre« 
eluded  Austria  from  seeking  its  own  ag- 
grandisement in  its  war  against  Naples.  If 
the  march  of  the  Austrian  troops  could  be 
justified  on  any  principle,  it  was  this,  that 
the -government  of  Naples  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  particular  sect,  whose  suc- 
eeas  would  be  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  all  governments.  The  ^iroceedings  of 
the  Austrians  ought  to  be  limited  by  the 
original  necessity  of  the  case.  They 
•u^t  only  to  require  security^  that  the 
government  of  Naples  should  not  be 
Mdged  in  the  bands  of  that  se^t.    Hav- 


ing gained  that  object,  their  tiioniph 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  complete*  Ila 
was  of  opinioo,  that  England  had  but  one 
of  two  courses  to  pursue.  The  first  waa 
that  of  a  silene  neutrality-— the  other  that 
of  war.  The  intermediate  line  recom« 
mended  by  the  noble  baron,  he  was  of 
opinion  could  not  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage. The  noble  bsron  might  compose  a 
beautiful,  moral  lecture—he  nught  pro- 
duce a  fine  form  of  words,  a  perfect  and 
I  elaborate  composition ;  but  this,  however 
excellent,  would  be  useless.  If  it  were 
not  written  with  the  sword«  it  would  pro- 
duce no  effect.  No  man  regretted  mor« 
than  he  did,  the  pressure  of  distress  no  v 
experienced  in  this  country«-no  man  re- 
gretted more  than  he  did,  the  advantagea 
taken  of  those  distresses— but  when  they 
were  told  that  all  these  distresses  sprung 
from  the  errors  of  governments,  in  whicn 
the  people  had  no  concern— when  they 
were  told  that  all  their  hopes  must  depend 
upon  the  continuance  of  peace— was  it  ta 
be  supposed  that  foreign  powers  were 
iffoorant  of  these  things,  or  ignorant  of 
the  teouper  of  the  PJ^pple,  or  of  Uie  tea4)ev 
of  parliament?  These  things  must  be 
known ;  and  when  it  was  seen  that  our 
force  was  dionmshed  from  motives  of 
economy,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  ihat 
we  should  possess  all  the  influence  which 
belonged  to  us  while  our  army  was  entire^ 
and  not  a  shot  in  Europe  could  be  fired 
without  our  permission.  To  him,  then» 
it  appeared,  tnat  unless  the  noble  earl  and 
Uie  noble  baron  were  prepared  to  propose 
that  we  ahould  depart  from  the  line  wnich 
we  had  taken,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  that  of  atiict  neutrality,  tliey  ought 
not  to  wish  it  deviated  from  at  aU.  To  put 
forth  a  remonstrance,  and  dot  to  enforce 
it  by  the  sword,  would  be  but  to  expose 
our  impaired  fortunes,  and  our  broken 
spirit.  It  was  his  most  anxious  wish  t» 
avoid  this,  to  place  the  parliament  in  harr 
mony  with  the  people,  and  to  revive  that 
mutual  confidence  which  ought  to  aubsisa 
between  the  government  and  the  go^ 
verned,  and  which  constituted  the  real 
strength  of  a  nation.  Without  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  read  a  moral  leo^ 
ture  to  the  governments  of  the  continent, 
and  the  effi^t  of  doing  ao  would  only  be, 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  country  and 
expose  its  weakness  to  the  world.  He 
hoped  the  noble  earl  would,  on  reflectiao^ 
be  disposed  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Lord  Caltkwrpe  thougitt  the  language 
of  the  circular  any  thing  but  aaUafiM;tory. 
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He  complained  of  it,  both  for  what  it  ita^ 

Slied  and  what  it  expresied.  The  sacri- 
ces  made  by  this  country  to  obtain  the 
objects  of  the  war,  loaded  as  we  were  at 
its  close  with  the  fruits  of  war,  ought  to 
have  procured  for  us  a  guarantee  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  The 
•disavowal  of  the  principles  put  forth  by 
the  allies,  which  appeared  in  the  circular, 
proved  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  in  the  negotiation  to  accomplish 
that  object.  The  conduct  of  Austria 
was,  in  his  opinion,  such  as  would  justify 
interference  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  induce  her  to  refrain  from  pursuing 
iier  present  line  of  policy. 

Earl  Grei/  said,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
those  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  ob- 
ject, as  it  was  the  policy,  of  this  country 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality;  but  he 
.4iid  think  that  the  noble  earl  opposite  had 
not  succeeded  in  making  it  appear  that  any 
thing  like  strict  neutrality  had  been  main* 
lained.  He  wa^  of  opimon  that  no  such 
disposition  had  been  manifested  by  go- 
^rernment  in  her  communications  with  the 
4wo  nations  principally  concerned.  Had 
^ere,  in  truth,  in  any  single  transaction 
4ihat  could  be  named,  been  any  thing  like 
4m  equal  measure  preserved  between  those 
4mo  countries  ?  The  noble  earl  declared, 
that  not  disputing  but  that  the  ci^e  of 
Naples  might  form  an  exception  to  that 
general  conduct  against  which  the  allied 
powers  were  in  declared  hostility,  all  he 
would  say  was,  that  he  would  not  pre- 
judge the  question;  but,  although  the 
noble  earl  thus  deprecated  every  thing 
like  prejudication,  tiit  line  of  argument 
was  most  inconsistent  with  that  declara- 
tion. He  had  promulgated  a  disclaimer 
of  certain  acts  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
government,  which  had  taken  upon  itself 
to  express  a  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples : 
jmd  yet  he  now  maintained,  that  that  fo- 
ivign  state  was  justified  in  the  manifesta* 
tion  of  her  disapprobation.  As  to  that 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
eoveretgns,  it  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
acts  of  political  injustice,  one  of  the  most 
enormous  violations  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
that  ever  was  committed ;  and  the  tordy 
disavowal  of  this  government  was  made 
at  m  time  when  its  very  disapprobation  of 
tbeie  measures  could  have  no  other  effect 
but  the  encouraffioff  the  perpetrators  of 
that  violation.  And  this,  the  noble  earl 
ioU  them,  was  a  strict  neutrality !  But 
wban  noble  lords  contrasted  die  general 


measures  of  this  government,  in  its  free 
and  open  communications  with  Austria, 
and    its  recent    dealings    with    Naples, 
could    such    conduct   be   construed    to 
intend  a  ftiir  and  strict  neutrality  ?    He 
had  said,  that  the  usual  intercourse  be« 
tween    this    country   and    Naples    had 
ceased ;  and  the  noble  earl  opposite  im- 
mediately expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
chat  statement.    The  nobl^  earl  told  their 
lordships,  that  new  powers  were  nece^ 
sary  to  be  exhibited  upon  the  change  of 
the  government.    It  was  important  to  as« 
certain  what  the  noble  earl  meant,  and 
therefore  he  wished  to  ask  whether  sir 
W.  A'Court  still  remained  at  Naples  our 
accredited    minister; — whether    he    was 
still  there  vested  with  the  full  powers  of 
his  original  appointment,  as  envoy  of  the 
Neapolitan  government?     But  this  wair 
not  ail  :*— not  (mly  must  they  have  an  ac- 
credited agent  at  Naples,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples  must  have  one  here.  Now,- 
the  noble  earl  had  said,  that  count  Lu- 
dolph  was  that  accredited  agent  at  our 
court.    Why,  was  it  not  notorious,  that 
after  the  events  which  had  changed  the 
fiioe  of  the  government  of  Naples,  4:ount 
Ludolph  was  recalled,    and  the  prince 
Cimitelli  substituted  in  his  place,  as  am- 
bassador to  this  country?      Was  it  not 
equally  notorious,  that  prince  Cimitelli 
was  refused  to  be  admitted  to  the  accus- 
tomed audience,  and  all  communication 
with  him  evaded  by  our  government.    He 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  noble  earl, 
under  what  powers  count  Ludolph  now 
acted  to  the  rejection  of  prince  Cimitelli^' 
or  whether  the  count  Ludolph  had  re- 
ceived any  new  credentials  ?    The  rejec- 
tion of  prince  Cimitelli  was  a  direct  breach 
of  this  boasted  neutrality ;  it  was  such  an 
insult  to  the  character  and  independence 
of  a  nation,  that  only  a  weak  state  would 
endure.    If  any  thing  bearing  the  charac* 
ter  of  neutrality  was  contemplated  by  the 
British  government,  when  it  had  an  am* 
bassador  attending   the   conferences  at 
Troppau,  it  would  have  deemed  it  essential 
that  Its  accredited  minister  should  conti- 
nue without  interruption    to   represent 
its  interests  at  Naples.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  the  British  government,  in 
the    spirit   of    amicable    representation,* 
might  have  expressed  its  disapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  at  Naples  as  injurious 
to  its  own  interests,  and  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  Europe. — The  noble  earl  had 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Neapolitan  government,  in  reference 
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to  Sieilj.  He  (earl  Grey)  was  far  fVom 
justifying  either  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued  towards  that  member  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominioq8»  or  of  palliating  the 
breach  of  that  stipulation  to  which  the 
noble  earl  alluded.  Yet  be  must  confess 
that  he  should  hare  liked  to  have  seen 
the  representation  to  be  made  on  that 
subject  to  the  court  of  Naples  by  a  Bri- 
tish minister :  he  should  like  to  have  seen 
the  protestation  of  the  secretary  of  state 
against  the  forcible  union  of  one  country 
with  another,  against  the  prayers,  tlie 
wishes,  and  the  interest  of  that  country. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  curious  and  extra- 
ordinary document  to  see  a  state  paper, 
signed  <*  Castlereagh, ''  remonstrating 
against  a  forcei^  incorporating  union  be- 
tween two  divisions  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  ef- 
fected against  the  wishes  and  the  voice  of 
tiie  weaker,  by  the  power  and  the  military 
strength  of  the  stronger  [Hear,  hear!]. 
Allowing  that  Sicily  had  been  oppressed 
by  Naples,  the  utmost  power  that  could 
accrue  to  the  allied  sovereigns  wa^i  the 
right  to  remonstrate.  But  these  sove- 
reigns used  no  such  pretext-*-they  founded 
their  aggression  on  different  grounds.  It 
was  a  dislike  to  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  eo  nomine^  tney  declared  it 
dangerous  to  the  other  ,  powers.  The 
noble  earl  spoke  of  the  secret  sects  and 
or  the  conduct  of  the  army,  but  he  (ear) 
Grey)  contended  that  neither  constituted 
a  good  ground  of  interference.  The  noble 
earl  laboured  much  on  that  point,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  out  possible  cases. 
He  contended  that  the  co  •operation  of 
the  society  of  the  Carbonari  with  the 
roaUcontents  in  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope justified  an  interference,  which  with- 
out that  co-operation,  would  not  be  war- 
ranted. Some  better  proof  of  such  co« 
operation,  besides  allegations,  was.  essen- 
tial. But  even  were  it  the  fact,  the 
utmost  right  that  could  accrue  was,  the 
power  to  remonstrate  against  the  exist- 
ence of  such  associations,  and,  if  em- 
ployed in  adnunistering  the  functions  of 
tlie  government,  to  protest  against  their 
continuance  in  such  a  capacity.  It  was 
not,  bowjever,  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
co-operation  of  tliese  sects  with  the  dis- 
contented of  other  nations  was  encouraged 
by  the  government.  Before  an  inter^r- 
encc  could  be  justified,  much  less  aggres^ 
fiion  defended,  that  fact  ought  to  have 
been  substantiated  by  proof.  The  noble 
earl  had  said,  that  he  did  nut  wish  to  pre- 


judge the  case,  but  he  shoold  be  glad  to 
know  when  they  were  ever  to  judge  of 
the  expediency  or  the  necessity  of  inter- 
ference?   When  were  we  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  those  principles  of 
national  right  and  public  law,  which  il 
was  the  duty  and  interest  of  this  country 
to  maintain,  and  which  constituted  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  true  security 
of  nations  depends  ?     Tl>e  noble  eerl  ad- 
mitted that  a  case  might  arise  to  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  apply  tbose  princi- 
ples :   But  when  would  he  judge  of  it  i 
Would  he  wait  till  after  the   Austrians 
had  occupied  Naples?     Would  he  wait 
till  after  tlie  violence  had  been  committed, 
and  the  aggression  had  taken  effect,  and 
then  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case ;  and* 
determine,  when  it  was  too  late,  whether 
this  was  a  violation  of  national  law  and 
public  right  ?    Instead  of  saying  that  we 
ought  not  to  prejudge  the  case,  it  was  our 
duty  to  judge,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
scandalous  violation  of  public  right  and 
law,  the  existence  of  which  even  the  noble 
earl  was  compelled  to  admit.    There  was 
one  peculiarity  in  the  noble  earl's  reason- 
ing   which    deserved   notice.      He    was 
ready  enough,  without  proof  and  without, 
deliberation,  to  prejudge  the  question  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people:  but  in 
questions    between    nation    and   nation, 
when^he  great  interests  of  right  and  jus- 
tice were  at  stake,  the  impartiality  o£  the 
noble  earl  became  conspicuous ;  then  the 
noble  earl  would  not  prejudge,  but   he 
would  sit  with  his  hands  behind  him  till 
the  act  of  aggression  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  had  been  produced.     Such 
were  the  disastrous  m^easures— -such  the 
miserable  policy — ^by  which  the  honour, 
and  character  of  this  country  were  de- 
graded and  disgraced.— With  respect  to 
that  argument  of  the  noble  earl,  by  which 
he  attempted  to  justify  the  altered  tone, 
of  this  government  to  Naples,  in  conse« 
quence  of  the.  change  of  the  executive 
government  in  Naples,  he  begged  to  re- 
mind the  noble  earl,  that  it  was  not  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  revolution  of  Naples 
that  the  substitution  of  the  vicar-general, 
as  representative  of  the  king,  took  place. 
If  he  was  not  much  mistaken,  that  substi- 
tution was  first  effected  under  our  auspices, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execu-- 
tion  the    constitution    which    liad  been 
granted  to  Sicily  by  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck.     The  king  objected  to  that  consti-: 
tution ;  he  ref^s^d  tp  take  tbe  oatbs»  and- 
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it  was  upon  that  occasion  that  we  gave 
OUT  sanction  to  the  vicar-general  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  executive  eo- 
vernmenty  as  the  representative  of  tiis 
Neither,  The  noble  baron  ^  Elienborough ) 
had  said«  that  when  a  nation  thought  fit 
to  remonstrate  in  behalf  of  another  coun- 
try»  against  any  measures  which  were  me- 
ditated by  a  third  party,  that  nation  should 
be  ready  to  enforce  its  remonstrance  by 
arms.  Upon  these  principles  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that  this  was  the  most  favour- 
able moment  for  remonstrance  by  those 
%ho,  like  the  noble  earl  opposite,  told  us, 
that  the  country  never  stood  in  so  proud 
a  situation:  who  daily  repeated,  as  a 
proof  of  their  policy  and  wisdom,  that  the 
authority  of  this  country  was  never 
greater,  or  its  influence  in  the  afikirs  of 
Euroj^  more  universally  acknowledged. 
When,  however,  the  noble  baron  objected 
to  the  propriety  of  remonstrance,  even  in 
a  case  in  which  justice  and  interest  de- 
manded it,  because  our  voice  would  be 
disregarded,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
country  exposed,  did  be  not,  in  fact,  bear 
the  strongest  testimony  to  that  lamentable 
system  of  policy  by  which  the  resources 
of  this  country  bad  been  so  impaired,  and 
its  energies  so  exhausted,  and  its  charac- 
ter so  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
tions, that  it  was  no  longer  able  to  vindi- 
cate its  interests,  and  enforce  its  just  re* 
monstrances  ?  But,  let  the  noble  baron 
look  to  the  other  side  of  the  alternative, 
and  consider  how  far  a  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  measures  now  carried  on  by  the 
allied  powers,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
hostilities,  is  calculated  to  secure  us 
against  a  war.  Since  the  commencement 
of  this  debate,  information  of  an  authentic 
character  had  reached  him,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Austrian  army  was  ac- 
tually advancing  in  three  divisions,  from 
three  different  routes  upon  Naples,  and 
that  the  king  of  Naples  had  issued  a  pro- 
olamation  from  Laybach  dissolving  the 
parliament,  and  recommending  his  sub- 
jects to  receive  the  Austrians  as  friends, 
ilow  far  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
free,  spontaneous  emanation  of  the  will  of 
that  monarch,  he  would  not  determine; 
but  it  was  now  certain  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  that  Naples  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  shortly  occupied  by  Austria. 
He  would  ask  the  noble  baron,  whether 
looking  to  the  character  of  ;tbe  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  general  situation  and 
interests  of  Europe,  the  occupation  of 
Naples  ,by  Austria  was  not  likely  to  lead 
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to  consequences  which,  sooner  or  later, 
would  involve  Europe  in  a  war?  He 
would  ask  the  noble  baron  what  we  should 
then  have  gained  by  that  acquiescence, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  war,  he 
now  recommended  i  What,  but  the  de- 
gradation and  dishonour  of  having  sub- 
mitted to  measures  from  a  pusillanimous 
fear  of  consequences,  which  were  rendered 
more  certain  and  more  ruinous  by  the 
very  means  we  took,  and  the  very  sacri- 
fices we  made,  in  order  to  avoid  them  ? 
Surely,  considering  the  amicable  rela- 
tions in  which  we  stood  with  Naples,  we 
might  have  remonstrated  against  any  at- 
tempt to  put  down  the  people  of  that 
country  by  force,  and  still  have  retained 
the  friendship  of  the  alliance.  What  was 
the  conduct  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  Spain,  and  what  were  the  consequences 
of  that  conduct  ?  The  noble  earl  oppo- 
site would  recollect,  that  upon  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Holland)  requesting  some 
information  as  to  a  memorial  of  the  court 
of  Petersburgh  with  reference  to  the  re- 
volution in  Spain,  the  noble  carl  stated 
that  a  remonstrance  had  been  made  by 
this  government  against  that  memorial. 
No  further  motion  was  made  in  tliat 
House,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, no  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
allied  powers  against  Spain,  nor  had  the 
remonstrance  against  that  memorial  been 
attended  with  any  consequences  prejudi- 
cial to  this  country.  He  supposed  he 
should  be  called  to  order,  as  his  noble 
friend  had  been,  if  he  expressed  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  absurdity  of  refusing  to  re- 
cognize the  government  of  Spain,  or  any 
other  country  in  which  an  iniquitous  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  them  an  arbitrary 
government,  had  been  successfully  re* 
sisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  soldiery 
with  the  people.  He  thought  his  noble 
friend  was  perfectly  justified  in  the  line  of 
argument  which  he  had  taken.'  Wfe  might 
just  as  well  refuse  to  recognize  the  revo- 
lution which  had  placed  the  present  em- 
peror of  Russia  upon  the  throne ;  for  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
his  sovereign,  his  father,  though  he  trusted 
the  present  emperor  had  no  share  in  it. 
If  we  objected  to  a  revolution  because  it 
had  been  produced  by  a  mutinous  soldiery, 
surely  we  were  equally  bound  to  object  to 
a  revolution  whicn  had  been  effected  by  a 
foul  and  atrocious  murder,  and  we  might 
say  to  the  emperor  of  the  Kussias — 
**  Though  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute 
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your  rigllt  Co  the  throne,  yet  we  will  hold 
ao  amicable  kitercoune  with  yon  until  an 
expiatoi*3r  •aeriBce  has  been  made  for  the 
crime  which  placed  yoa  on  the  throne  by 
the  puninhment  of  ita  authors."  If  such 
were  not  our  language,-  we  should  abstain 
from  it  only  because  we  had  one  hinguage 
for  the  weak  and  another  for  the  strong --> 
only  because  we  were  ready  to  denounee 
even  the  most  justi6able  resistance  in  the 
former,  and  to  eneourag^  the'  most  tyran- 
nical aggression  in  the  latter.  He  cer- 
tainly  felt  that  the  noble  earl  opposite 
had  completely  failed  ita  attempting  to 
justify  a  course  of  policy  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  inHereats,  and  degrad- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  tsountry.  He 
could  not  accede  to  the  request  made  by 
the  noble  baron  to  withdftiw  this  motion ; 
and,  as  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
House,  and  particularly  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  he  snw  no  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  in  the  object  of  thai 
motion,  he  would  not  trouble  their  lord" 
abips  by  pressing  it  to  a  division. 
The  question  was  put  and  negatived* 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday p  FAruary  19. 

HoX'ir  Poor  Rates  Bill.]  Mr. 
Syket  said,  that  as  much  misconception 
prevailed  on  the  subjeot  of  this  bill,  he 
wouldt  in  order  to  give  time  ibr  the  cor* 
rection  of  that  misconception,  move, 
**  That  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  se'ttnight.** 

Mr.  Hutki$9on  felt  himself  bound  to 
oppose  the  motion.  A  number  of  persons 
interested  in  the  measure  were  waiting  in 
lown,  and  it  would  be  to  them  a  great  in- 
convenience to  postpone  the  second  read- 
ing. He  had  t4ie  strongest  objections  to 
the  bill;  though  it  was  introduced  as  a 
private  bill,  it  yet  involved  important 
public  <|uestions,  and  principles  which 
were  quite  new :  and  which  would  go  to 
ftfieot  the  general  property  of  the  country^ 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  poor 
rates  were  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  re- 
pressed* The  poor  rates  were  a  cancer 
which  spread  throughout  the  country; 
and  it  was  not  for  parliament  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  an  evil  so  monstrous.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  subject  a  species 
of  property  to  poor  rates,  which  hereto- 
fore stood  independent  of  that  tax :  what 
was  this  but  an  attempt  to  extend  the 
evil  ?  The  bill  was  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce, a  tax  in  the  port  of  HulJy  which  did 


not  exist  before.  The  lax  was  a  rooaC 
obieetionable  one,  because  it  .would  goto 
afiect  ships  which  might  be  lying  idle,  m» 
well  as  t)u»se  which  were  employedh  If 
the  principle  which  the  bill  meant  to  est»» 
blish  was  to  have  any  operation  at  all,  it 
ought  to  have  a  general  operation ;  but  a 
principle  more  mught  with  danser  he' 
could  not  well  imsgine.  He  would  move 
aa  an  amendment,  "  That  the  bill  be  read* 
a  second  time  that  day  six  aaonths.*' 

Mr.  8yke$  said,  that  the  principle  of 
his  bill  was  by  no  means  new*  Legisla** 
tive  measures,  similar  in  principle,  had' 
been  adopted  in  Sunderland.  The  same 
thinff  was  done  with  respect  to  Scarbo^ 
rough,  Whitby,  and  Poole. 

Mr.  Frankland  Letois  felt  himself  bound 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  poor  ratea 
to  the  shipping,  and  he  did  so,  because 
it  was  tlie  acknowledged  tendency  or  the 
poor  laws  to  swallow  up  all  the  property 
m  the  klngdem,  and  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary,  by  every  possible   means,    to 
guard  against  their  extension  to  any  spe- 
cies of  property  not  hitherto  within  their 
readi.    There  was  no  danger  so  certain, 
so  inevitable,  unless  some  remedy  were' 
shortly   hit    upon,    as  that    the    poor 
laws    would,   by   degrees,   swallow   up 
every  species  of  property  that  was  Uable* 
to  iu  operation.     Would    they,    then, 
admit  the  dangerous  principle   of  ex- 
tending their  e%ects  by  a  measure  of  a 
private  naiure^  which  professed  to  oon^e 
Its  operation  to  a-  particular  plsce,  but 
whicn  would  establish  a  precedent  for 
similar  measures  in  every  other  port  in 
the  kingdom*    One  great  misfortune  in> 
the  system  of  poor«i«terwas,  that  it  wore 
the  appearance  of  humanity,  whilst  it 
produced  real  hardship  and  severity.    He 
felt  convinced'  that  the  poor-rates  caused, 
in  a  great  meaeuroi  the  extent  of  public- 
misery,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  meftii 
to  throw  out  the  wild  notion   that   the* 
system  could  be  entirely  got  rid  of.    The 
subjeot  was  one  to  be  touched  with  gen- 
tleness;  and  so  if  had  always  been  treated. 
The  principle  of  the  poor  rates  was  this, 
that  every  parish  should  support  iu  poor 
as  long  as  it  had  the  means ;  but  the  pre- 
sent bUl  went  to  Ai^ect  to  a  Ux  property 
which  was  not  nowrated.  He  must  there-* 
fore  oppose  the  Bill« 

After  seme  ftirther  conversation,  Mr. 
Huskisson    consented   to    withdraw  his* 
aflnendment,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  second  time  on  the  27tb  in-- 
stent. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tues4^j^9  February  20. 

Qvbem'«  Annuity  Bixx.]  The  Earl 
of  Liverpool  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  in  doing  which,  he  should  abstaio 
from  entering  into  any  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  sum  of  50,000/.  had  been  pro* 
posed,  not  with  any  reference  to  her  ma- 
jestv's  case,  hut  because  it  was  the  iden- 
frical  sum,  which,  aa  stipidated  in  her  eon- 
tract  of  marriage,  she  was  to  have  if  she 
aurvived  his  majesty.  As  therefore  she 
would  be,  entitled  to  that  sum  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  he  .thought  that  ia  her 
present  situation  she  had,  if  not  a  l^al, 
at  least  an  equitable  claim  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Dartdey  said,  that  so  far 
from  wishing  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
the  noble  lord  on  every  occasioo,  lie  waa 
very  liappy  when  he  could,  even  in  the 
aligbtest  degree,  concur  with  him.  Under 
all  the  drcumstaiices  of  the  case,  he 
thought  the  sum  proposed  ttet  to  which 
her  noajesty  was  fairly  entitled.  Having 
thus  far  stated  his  agreement  with  the 
noble  lord,  he  must  disclaim  any  appro* 
bation  of  the  other  measures  of  the  noble 
lord  in  reference  to  the  Queen.  He  could 
not  agree  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  wisely  decided  that  there  existed  no 
grounds  for  censuring  ministers.  With 
that  vote,  however,  before  him,  he  could 
not  help  concluding,  that  any  proposition 
which  might  be  made,  however  aided  by 
the  talents  of  the  noble  lords  near  him, 
would  be  decided,  not  by  the  considera* 
tion  of  how  far  it  was  right  or  wrong  in 
itself,  but  with  reference  to  the  support- 
ing  of  ministers.  Of  the  success  or  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  he 
had  therefore  much  reason  to  despair; 
and,  in  addition  to  that  consideration,  he 
must  freely  confess  that  he  bad  on  this 
subject  been  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
individuals  with  whom  be  liad  long  had 
the  honour  to  act,  and  of  others  whose 
late  conduct  in  preferring  their  duty  to 
the  public  to  their  duty  to  ministers,-  had 
done  themselves  the  greatest  honour. 
He  had  reason  to  expect  that,  if  he 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  restoring 
the  Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  he 
aheuki  be  supported  by  many  of  the  pei^ 
aoas  to  whom  he  had  alluded.  At  the 
same  time,  coasiderinff  the  discouraging 
circumstances  he  bad  stated,  and  the 
doubts  which  some  entertained  of  its  ille- 
gality, he  was  ineUned  to  think  that  at 
praseat  no  good  effect  could  be  expected 


from  liie>DKitioa  of  which  lie  had  given  no- 
tice ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  disposed  to 
relinquish  it.    At  the  saaoe  time  he  must 
declare,  that  his  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  Liturgy  was  not  shaken ;  and  that 
he  thought  that  this  was  aa  occasion  oa 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships^ 
as  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty  the  rest  era* 
tion  of  her  msjesty's   name.      Nothing 
would  more  tend  to  rivet  to  his  majesty 
the  affections  of  his  people  than  such  an 
act  of  grace  and  justice.    Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  actuated  by  partia- 
lity in  the  course  he  had  taken.    When 
the  illustrious  person  who  was  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  was  formerly  in  this  coun* 
tr^,  he  had  had  verv  little  intercourse 
with  her ;  and  since  her  return  he  had 
studiously  avoided  it,  because  he  thought 
it  right  to  keep  his  mind  entirely  free  and 
iwprejudiced.    If,  however,  he  wished  to 
keep  up  a  state  of  dissatistactioo,  if  be 
were  mapoaed  to  perpetuate  what  had 
been  called  the  undue  influence  of  her 
majesty  with  the  people,  he  would  cet' 
tainly  advise  ministers  not  to  insert  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy.    There  were  three 
gre^t  points  of  view   under  which  thia 
question   presented  itselff   namely,   the 
legality,  thejtistice,  and  the  expediencjT 
of  the  omission.    He  believed  he  migha 
safely  assert  that  the  majority  of  legal 
opinions   concurred  in  pronouneing  the 
omission  to  be  illegal.    But  he  was  wit- 
ling to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  excli»- 
sion  was  lesal ;  and  tlien  came  the  ques-» 
tion  of  justice.     It  appeared  to  him  plain^ 
that  an  exclusion,  made  on  the  presump- 
tion of  guilt,  must  necessarily  be  unjust  ^ 
for  if  titis  were  not  admitted,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  justice  was  administered 
in  this  country  must  be  totallv  different 
from  what  he  had  always  believed  it  to 
be.     But  if  it  was  unjust  to  inflict  punisli- 
ment  on  suspicion,  how  much  more  unjust 
was  it  to  continue  that  puni^Hnent  after 
the    prosecution   was  given  up?     But, 
while  he  contended  that  her  majesty  was 
substantially  acquitted,  he  was  not  bound 
to  approve  of  every  thing  which  might  be 
done  by  her.    He  felt,  that  if  she  had 
abstained  from  certain  publications,  her 
dakn  might  have  been  considered  more 
irresistible  even  in  that  House,  and  that 
he  at  least  should   not  have  needed  to 
wave  the  mmion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.     With  regard  to  the  question  of 
expediency,  he  thought  that  was  com- 
pletely seltled  by  the  evenu  which  had 
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taken  place.  He  would  leare  it  to  the 
reverend  bench  toaay,  whether  a  measure 
could  be  expedient,  which  had  proved  to 
injurious  to'religion.  Was  it  fitting  that 
party  feelings  should  be  excited  in  a  place 
devoted  to  public  worship  ?  Why  should 
the  Liturgy  remain  in  that  state  which 
must  remind  every  congreffation,  in  the 
midst  of  their  devotions,  of  the  omission 
of  her  majesty's  name?  He  was  con- 
fident that  ffreat  injury  would  be  done  to 
the  establishment  by  the  exclusion.  If 
he  were  not  greatly  misinformed,  the 
effect  had  already  been  considerable :  he 
was  assured  that  several  reverend  gentle- 
men had  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort 
their  congregations,  in  consequence  of 
many  pious  Christians  having  made  the 
omission  of  the  Queen's  name  a  ground 
for  withdrawing  from  the  church. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  be 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  not 
inserting  the  name  of  her  majesty  in  the 
Liturgy,  he  would  be  the  first  to  move  an 
address  to  the  King,  to  pray  his  majesty 
to  restore  it  to  the  Liturgy.  It  was  a 
question  upon  which  he  had  obtained 
every  information  that  could  be  acquired, 
and  to  which  he  had  applied  the  deepest 
research  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  nad 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  legality  of  omit* 
ting  her  maiesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy ; 
an  opinion  which,  in  his  mind,  the  con- 
struction of  the  acts  of  parliament,  and 
the  consideration  of  what  had  been  done 
under  the  authority  of  those  acts,  during 
the  whole  period  smce  their  passing,  com- 
pletely confirmed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canierbury  ob- 
served that  the  noble  earl  had  intimated 
that  a  large  secession  from  the  established 
church  had  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  of  the  Queen*s  name  in 
the  Liturgy.  Now,  if  such  accession  did 
exist,  of  which,  however,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant,  he  thought  it  must  be  owin^  to 
political,  and  not  to  religious  feelings, 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
claim  of  her  majesty  to  have  her  name  in- 
serted in  the  Liturgy.  It  was  a  daim 
to  something  which  was  important  when 
possessed,  and  still  more  important  when 
withheld ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
contend,  that  it  was  a  claim  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  religious  principles.  It  was 
a  claim,  not  for  prayer,  but  to  distinction 
in  prayer.  Her  majesty  was  prayed  for 
in  the  Liturgy  and  in  the  collects  set 
apart  for  the  royal  family.  He  would, 
however,  admit  that  to  be  so  prayed  for 
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was  no  particular  distinction.  Still  she 
was  prayed  for.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
person  of  any  rank  or  degree  in  societ  j 
who  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
prayers  of  the  church;  and  God  forbid 
that  any  individual,  high  or  low,  should 
ever  be  excluded  from  that  benefit* 
But,  all  that  her  msjesty  complained  o( 
was,  that  she  had  not  distinction  in 
prayer,  the  omission  of  which  was  not  a 
question  connected  with  religion,  but  one 
of  grace  and  fiivour. 

Lord  EUenborough  contended,  that  the 
provision  made  for  her  majesty  by  this 
bill  was  too  large.    The  reason  alleged 
by  the  noble  earl  for  granting  50,000^« 
namely,  that  the  ^^een  would  be  entitled 
to  that  sum,  if  she  survived  the  king — ^was 
not  sufficient;   for  her  conduct  had  not 
been  such  as  ought  to  induce  parliament 
to  anticipate  in  her  favour  an  event  which 
might  not  take  place.     When  he  consi* 
dered  her  majesty's  conduct,  not  only  aa 
it  had  appeared  in  evidence  at  that  bar« 
but,  by  her  publications,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, by  her  Letter  to  the  king,  he  could 
not  expect  that  the  money  granted  would 
be  employed    for   the  only    object   for 
which  it  ought  to  be  granted,  which  waa 
the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  afraid 
that  it  would  be  so  employed  as  to  throw 
greater  disparagement  on  the  Crown  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.    He  re^ 
gretted  that,  on  the  passing  of  this  bill, 
the  Commons  did  not  take  into  consider-^ 
ation  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
those  principles  of  economy  which  had 
induced  them  on  a  former  occasion  to 
limit  a  grant  proposed  to  be  made  to  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family.    This  limita- 
tion was  made  upon  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  case  was  one  which  ought  not  to 
receive    the    sanction    which   the  grant 
mi^ht  imply.    There  had  been  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  had  for  the  moment  been  contrary^ 
to  tne  decision  of  parliament ;  but  he  be- 
lieved there  never  was  one  in  which  a  de- 
cision of  parliament  received  more  gene- 
ral approbation  than  that  to  which  he  al- 
luded.   There  were  other  poinU  of  eco- 
nomy to  which  the  attention  of  the  House' 
of  Commons  had  been   frequently   di- 
rected.   He  recollected  several  motiona 
for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture;   and,  among    the  rest,   those  for 
abolishing  the  third  secretary  of  state,, 
and  lessening  the  number  of  Uie  lords  o€ 
the   Admiralty.    The  grant  whidi  waa 
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now  made  to  her  majesty,  he^  however, 
believed,  was  equal  to  the  amount  of  all 
the  sairings  that  would  have  been  effected 
by  those  redactions.  The  opinion  of  the 
people- respecting  her  majesty's  conduct 
would  soon  be  set  right :  and  when  they 
once  formed  a  right  judgment  on  that 
subject,  he  was  conrinced  that  there  was 
no  part  of  the  proceedings,  in  parliament 
respecting  her  which  would  be  looked 
back  to  with  so  much  disgust  as  this 
grant,  made  at  a  period  of  great  national 
distress.  He  would  not  however  propose 
a  redaction,  because,  recollecting  the 
practice  of  parliament  respecting  money 
bills,  he  would  not  hazard  the  opening  of 
discussions  between  tly  two  Houses 
which  might  revive  the  subject  in  which 
their  lordships  had  lately  been  engaged. 
He  was  indeed  anxious  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  prevent  her  majesty 
from  falling  into  a  state  of  oblivion.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  subject  being  now  got 
rid  of  altogether,  she  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  agitate  the  country.  It  was  to 
the  throwing  out  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  that  their  lordships  were  In- 
debted for  this  happy  state  of  things. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  rejection  of  that 
bill,  the  case  would  still  have  been  before 
parliament,  and  her  majesty  would  have 
nad  the  appearance  of  being  an  object  of 
persecution,  and  would  have  been  held 
up  as  an«  injured  and  unfortunate  woman. 
There  had  been  rumours,  ^ut  he  trusted 
they  were  untruct  that  it  was  her  majesty's 
intention  to  refuse  the  grant  conveyed  ny 
this  bill,  unless  her  name  was  restored  to 
the  Liturgy.  He  hoped  that  if  she  had 
been  advised  to  this  course,  it  would  be 
departed  from.  It  could  only  tend  to 
keep  up  popular  clamour,  and  to  continue 
those  differences  of  opinion  which  had  so 
long  prevented  the  public  business  of  the 
state  from  being  duly  attended  to.  It 
would  be  for  her  now  to  decide,  whether 
ahe  would  receive  the  grant  liberally  voted 
b]^  parliament,  or  become  the  pensioner 
of  a  party;  but  he  hoped  that  she  would 
not  only  take  the  money  which  was  of- 
fered her,  but  abstain  from  doing  or  say- 
ing any  thing  which  might  lead  to  the  re- 
agitation  of  the  pamibl  subject  which  had 
already  occuplea  so  much  of  the  public 
attention. 

The  Earl  of  Lmmdt  agreed,  that  the 
grant  was  too  lar^,  and  with  much  of 
what  had  been  said  respecting  the  con- 
vict of  the  Qaeen ;  nor  should  he  have 
risen,  had  it  not  been  for  an  allusion 
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made  by  the  noble  lord,  to  what  Cook 
place  some  time  since  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  relation  to  a  proposed  al- 
lowance to  a  branch  of.  the  royal  family. 
He  coidd  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  m 
his  opinion  upon  that  subject:  so  far 
from  there  having  been  any  evidence  to 
justify  the  vote  alluded  to,  there  was  no- 
thing alleged  but  mere  rumours ;  and  so 
far  fvom  that  vote,  which  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one,  meeting  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  public,  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  general  opi- 
nion of  that  description.  He  should  feel  him- 
self guilty  of  great  baseness,  If  he  had 
not  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  illustrious 
individual  (the  duke  of  Cumberland) 
who,  at  one  time  takiq^  an  active  part 
in  that  House,  had  used  all  his  exertions 
to  bring  in  ministers  whose  measures 
were  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Bkstngfw  was  far  from 
thinking,  that  the  annuity  granted  to  her 
majesty  was  too  great.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  it  too  small.  Considering  that 
the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  had  been 
withdrawn,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministera 
to  offer  her  majesty  a  palace  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  her  rights.  He  did  not, 
however,  approve  of  the  advice  which  had 
been  given  her  to  refuse  this  grant.  By 
the  withdrawing  of  the  bill  she  was  -the 
triumphant  party,  and  she  might,  there- 
fore, accept  the  money  without  giving  up 
any  Ibgal  claim.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Uie  country  at  large  that  the  exclusion  of 
her  name  from  the  Liturgy  was  unjust^ 
and  he  was  confident  there  would  be  no 
tranquillity  until  it  was  inserted. 

Lord  Calthorpe  expreteed  a  desire  that 
the  money  now  granted  would  be  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  high  station  of 
ner  majesty,  and  in  exercising  those  vir- 
tues which  the  House  had  in  view  in  all 
grants  to  the  'llustrious  family  on  the 
throde.  He  should  be  glad  if  the  appre- 
hensions which  he  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject were  unfounded.  With  respect  to 
the  amount  of  the  grant,  ministers  had,  in 
his  opinion,  acted  wisely.  Her  majesty 
had  snown  a  great  degree  of  liberality,  on 
a  former  occasion,  in  surrendering  a  part 
of  the  Income  intended  for  her  by  parlia- 
ment, and  he  did  hot  wish  to  see  any  ad- 
vantage taken  of  that  liberality  by  pro- 
posing a  less  sum  on  the  presept  occasion. 

The  Marquis  of  LansdcKon  would  not 
have  risen  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
be  not  been  one  of  those  Adverted  to  by 
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Jbjf  noUe  Criend  at  havingv  by  bis  adTic^i 
contributed  to  induce  his  noble  friend  not 
to  agitate  the  qoestioifto  which  he  had  al- 
luded. In  doing  so  he  was  guided  by  the 
consideration  that  all  discussion  on  a 
question  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed when  it  could  lead  to  no  practical  re* 
suit.  He  would  say,  that  the  amount  of 
the  grant  proposed  by  ministers  met  with 
his  concurrence.  Whatever  opinion  oigbt 
be  formed  of  the  Queen's  conduct  since 
she  came  to  this  country,  be  thought  it 
ought  not  to  weigh  with  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion.  Disapproving,  as  he 
did^  of  her  Letter  to  the  king— disap- 
proving,  as  he  did»  of  many  of  her  an- 
swers to  addresses* — he  at  the  same 
time  thought  that  in  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  it  was 
the  height  of  cruelty  to  roaae  her  respon- 
sible for  every  part  of  her  conduct— con- 
duct which  she  had  pursued  under  cir* 
cumstances  to  which  no  queen  was  ever 
before  exposed.  Filling  her  high  station, 
and  enjoying  her  exalted  rank,  he  thought 
the  proposed  grant  not  too  great,  nor  did 
he  think  that  her  majesty  was  well  advised 
to  decline  receiving  a  grant  made  by  the 
bounty  of  parliament— even  though  a 
right  on  which  she  laid  great  stress  was 
withheld.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  she 
would  yet  consent  to  accept  it. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time* 


QOUSEOF  COMMONS, 

.    Tu€sdaj/^  February  20, 

Privbntion  ov  Bank  Forosribs.] 
Mr.  Curfx>en  rose  to  put  a  question  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Bodmin  upon  a  sub- 
ject <of  great  public  importance.  His 
question  related  to  the  steps  now  taken 
by  tbe  commissioners  who  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  forgery  of  Bank  notes.  It  was  within 
the  last  few  days  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Applegarth's  plan  of  a  Bank  note,  which 
was  to  render  imitation  almost  impossible, 
bad  entirely  failed :  he  hoped,  on  every 
ground  of  policy  and  humanity  that  this 
rumour  was  not  correct.  At  all  events, 
he  hoped  that  the  commissioners  would 
not,  on  account  of  one  discouraging 
circumstance,  drop  their  proceeedings. 
He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
plan  which  could  be  pronounced  inimi- 
table; but  they  might  obtain  a  plan  which 
would  render  fprgery  so  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  difficult,  as  to.  make  that  pur- 
suit impossible  for  thofe.  w.bp  pursue  it- 


He  wished  to  know,  i^betber  thacowaMSn 
sioners  bad  any  plan  ip  a  state  of  matii-/ 
city ;   because  if  th^y  bad  not,  he  musti 
move  for  the  appointnient  of  a  coQuniHeet 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Mr.  Dn  Gilbert  replied,  that  the  Bank 
had.  taken  the  utmost  psins  (o  give  effect 
to  the  exertions  of  the  commissiooeiv* 
The  plan  of  Mr.  Applegarth,  did  noS 
consist  of  any  superior  improvement  in 
the  art  of  engraving,  but  in  hardening  a 
steel  plate  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  cby- 
mical  process,  as  tc  give  it  that  durability 
which  would  admit, of  any  number  of  im^ 
pressions  being  struck  from  lU  But  it 
was  obvious  that  the  perfection  of  tbo 
plate  alone  did  not  complete  the  process^ 
The  commission  had  to  proceed  upoa  a 
consideration  of  the  greatest  difficti^y  i 
namely,  to  consider  whether  it  was  poi-^ 
sible  to  make,  by  human  art,  a  plan 
which  human^  art  could  not  imitate.  In 
the  pursuit  of  their  prqject  they  had  cos-i 
responded  with  all  quarters  of  Europe 
and  America*  They  bad  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  means  of  obtaining  infor-» 
mation  which  they  could  possibly  com* 
mand,  and  bad  selected  what  appeared 
to  them  the  best.  Some  which  at  firal 
appeared  inimitable  were  in  the  course 
of  the  inouiry,  found  capable  of  imita- 
tion ;  so  that  the  commissioners  had  bad 
repeatedly  to  change  and  vary  their  plao^ 
according  to  fresh  circumstances. 

NoTTIIirOHAM  PXTITION  FOR  THB  Im* 
PBACHMENT.QF  MiKISTERS.]      Mx.Dot* 

tmn  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petittoa 
from  the  people  of  Nottinghai^,  praying 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country 
r— praying  specifically  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  transactions  which  took  place  at  Man^p 
Chester,  and  also  that  articles  of  impeach* 
ment  might  be  exhibited  against  ministers. 
In  the  absence  of  ministers  he  would  not 
stop  to  say  how  far  their  conduct  appear^ 
ed  to  him  to  deserve  the  severe  imputa* 
tions  cast  upon  them.  In  presenting  this 
petition  he  thought  it  right  to  observe 
that  the  language,  although  strong,  and 
perhaps  extremely  so  in  one  or  two  paa* 
sages,  w»s  yet  on  the  whole  what  fae 
could  not  but  consider  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  ^o  which  the  petitionera 
referred.  And  when  the  House  reeolieot* 
ed  that  the  petitioa  came  f#om  a  towa 
where,  thou^  trade  was  said  to  have  re^ 
vived,  there  yet  remained  an  arreav  oi 
SfiOOL  of  poor's  rates,  which  could  net 
be  colleoteo  without  a^na^ating  the  iaw^ 
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Ireit  it  #88  inteiided  to  retfeve,  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  too  fafetidious  in  consider- 
ing the  language  in  which  such  persons 
contojfed  their  sentiments. 
■  The  Petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  The  petitioners  statedi  that  the 
greatest  evils  had  been  brought  upon  the 
country  by  the  acts  of  a  corrupt  and  un- 
fieelins  administration^  under  whose  po- 
licy the  real  glory  of  England  was  tar- 
niahedi  and  her  people  bent  down  under 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  The 
notto  of  those  ministers  was  **  divide  and 
concjoer."  They  implored  the  House  to 
institute  an  impeachment  against  them 
for  the  Tarions  injuries  they  bad  inflicted 
on  the  people,  and  fbr  their  base  and 
traitorous  conduct  towards  their  inno- 
cent, h^h-minded,  and  persecuted  Queen. 
They  wished  to  terrify  the  people  by  acts 
of  tyrannv— men  were  led  to  captivity, 
and  brought  to  the  scaffold  without  cause. 
The  people^  sufiering  under  distress  atid 
rtiisfortttne,  cried  out  for  food — their  com- 
plaints were  answered  by  the  corn  law,  by 
swords  and  bayonets,  and  disgraceful 
acts  of  parliament.  The  carnage  of  the 
memorable  16th  of  August,  a  day  of 
bloodf  which  was  not  accounted  for,  de- 
manded retributive  justice.  They  prayed 
Ihat  the  traitors  atid  murderers  of  that 
day  might  be  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nishment. The  people  on  that  day  had 
done  no  wrong.  Wh v»  then,  shoulu  they 
have  been  butchered  by  armed  yeomanry, 
who  received  public  thanks  for  their 
deeds  of  murder  and  of  blood. — On  the 
question  being  pal,   thai  the  petition  be 


Mr.  H^wfi  said,  that  he  must  object  to 
Ibis  motion,  which  would  send  forth  In  a 
wrinled  form,  through  the  medhim  of  that 
ilooaei  a  libel  opon  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  did  not  ol^ct  to  expressions 
merely  oiiensive  to  ministers ;  but  when 
11  was  said  that  innocent  blood  had  been 
abed  upon  the  scaffold,  they  ought  to 
hesitate  before  they  circulated  such  a 
statement  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Benmi  said,  he  did  not  agree  in  all 
lim  statements  of  the  petitions,  but  he 
eould  not  but  strongly  object  to  the  at- 
tempt to  get  rid,  by  a  side  wind,  of  the 
41d  rtgb<  of  printing  petitions.  The  hon. 
geatlemsn  ^ould  not  produce  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  petitions  were  not  printed 
m  a  matter  of  course  for  the  last  two 
ysan.  His  lace  lamented  friend  (Mr. 
Whitbread,}  had  said,  on  the  occasion 
wfaefo  aii^  aJtenacittti  had  beea  made  with 
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respect  to  the  printing  of  petitions,  that 
the  language  of  Mverol  petitions  might 
not  often  suit  the  ffiicdte  ears  of  persons 
in  that  House,  whose  conduct  those  very 
petitions  might  impugn.  It  was  quite 
a  new  attempt  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  petitions.  It  was  done  with  a  view 
which  was  disclaimed  in  that  House  se- 
veral years  ago.  If  it  should  prove 
successful,  the  thing  would  come  to 
this  — that  every  petition  which  ex« 
pressed,  in  terms  of  honest  indignation 
the  feelings  of  the  people  might  be  sti- 
fled :  gentlemen  would  refuse  to  allow 
such  petitions  to  be  printed.  The  next 
step  would  be,  to  prevent  the  petitions 
from  being  read.  They  might  then  de- 
cide not  to  receive  them  at  all.  He  could 
not  but  set  his  face  against  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  printing  of  petitions.  It  was 
acknowledged  on  all  hand^,  that  the 
country  should  be  informed  of  the  pro« 
oeedings  of  that  House;  but  the  pre- 
sent was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  informed.  The  right 
of  having  the  petitions  of  the  people 
printed,  was  one  which  he  would  not 
consent  to  surrender.  He  would  there- 
fore take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  subject. 

Lord  Binning  mdt  that  a  more  inflamed 
account  of  a  possible  grievance  could  not 
have  been  madci  than  that  just  given  by 
the  hon.  member  upon  an  objection  be- 
ing merely  taken  to  the  printing  of  a 
petition,  which  libelled  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  throughout  the  country. 
Because  they  refused  to  print  such  a  pe- 
tition they  were  to  be  told  thtft  they  were 
obstructing  the  right  of  petition  ?  Since 
the  arrangement  had  been  made  upon  the 
subject  of  printing  the  votes,  he  only  re- 
collected one  instance  in  which  an  objec- 
tion had  been  taken  to  the  language  of  a 
petition ;  so  that  the  right  of  making  the 
objection— which  unquestionably  existed, 
or  else  why  put  the  question  from  the 
chair  upon  the  printing— had  not  been 
captiously  exercised.  The  old  practice 
was,  when  arranging  (he  votes,  for  the 
Speaker  to  order  the  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented,  omitting,  however,  any  passages 
which  might  be  deemed  objectionable. 
By  the  new  arrangement,  the  whole  of 
each  petition  was  printed.  He  certainly 
should  vote  against  printing  a  petition 
containing  such  language. 

Sir  RcSeri  WtUon  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  blood  had  been  shed  innocently 
upon  the  tfcaffold)  yet  he  vta»  reedy  to 
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Mtert  that  people  had  been  cut  down  and 
trampled  to  death  in  broad  da^t  without 
having  been  ^uiltj  oPlby  Tiolation  of  law; 
and  that  minuten,  so  far  from  bringing  to 
punishment  the  perpetrators  of  that  atro- 
cious act,  had  rewarded  them  by  trans- 
mitting in  the  first  instance  the  thanks  of 
their  sovereign,  and  b^  subsequently  con- 
ferring upon  the  Individual  by  whose  or- 
der the  people  had  been  trampled  upon, 
a  place  of  great  emolument.  This  peti- 
tion, so  far  from  being  deemed  objection- 
able,  ought  to  be.  received  with  readiness 
by  ministers,  who  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  themselves  from  the 
disgrace  and  infamy  of  countenancing  the 
destruction  of  690  persons  who  had  been 
wantonly  killed,  wounded,  and  maimed  on 
the  16th  of  August  at  Manchester.  He 
was  in  a  court  of  justice  the  other  day 
when  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett), 
was  receiving  sentence  for  having  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  the  murders 
that  had  been  committed  at  Manchester, 
-HDurders  which  he  was  prepared  to 
prove  at  the  bar,  tf  the  House  would 

Sunt  him  the  opportunity*.  He  had  beard 
e  judge  declare,  that  no  wrong  could  be 
inflicted  in  England  without  redress. 
V^here  then  was  that  redress  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Manchester?  He  and  others  had 
been  in  vain  seeking  to  obtain  redress 
for  that  outrage.  The  conduct  of  mini^ 
ters,  in  suffering  it  to  pass  without  in- 
Quiry,  justified  the  people  in  considering 
their  subsequent  acts  so  lawless  as  to  call 
for  a  bill  of  indemnity. 

Lord  CtusUereagh  said,  he  could  not 
he]p*admtring  the  strain  of  feeling  in  which 
the  gallant  member  thought  proper  to  in- 
dulge, when  he  launched  out  in  describing 
acts  of  the  most  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion, and  at  once  charged  ministers  with 
protecting  from  punishment  known  vio- 
lators of  the  law.  Thank  God  the  people 
of  England  lived  in  a  country  where  the 
ministers  could  not,  if  they  were  so  dis- 
posed, protect  any  individual  who  had 
offended  against  the  laws  from  being 
amenable  to  their  jurisdiction.  The. mi- 
nisters had  here  no  power  to  screen  any 
man  from  the  consequences  of  his  act : 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  were  alike 
amenable  to  the  law.  Why  did  the  gallant 
officer  indulge  in  this  "theme  of  declama- 
tion, when  the  laws  were  open  to  the 
aggrieved  party  ?  Was  it  because  it  an- 
awered  better  the  views  of  the  gallant 
member,  and  other^  who  thought  with 
him,  to  keep  this  5i^|ect  afloat  as  a  topic 
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of  inflarjmatory  declamation  raAer  than 
to  put  it  into  any  train  of  legal  inquirj? 
If  there  were  any  man,  or  any  body  of 
men,  under  a  charge  of  murder,  and  no 
person  stepped  forward  to  bring  them  to 
punishment,  it  was  a  reproach  to  the 
gallant  ^neral  that  he  had  not  travelled 
out  of  his  military  character,  and  assumed 
the  civil  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor. 
With  regard  to  the  thanks  which  his  ma^ 
jesty  had  been  advised  to  give  to  the  ma« 
gistrates  of  Manchester,  he  should  always 
^lory  in  the  share  he  had  had  in  protect- 
ing men  who  had  saved  the  country  from 
the  base  attempts  which  evil-minded  per- 
sons had  made  to  subvert  its  constitution. 
The  true  reason  why  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  and  yeomanry  had  not  been 
brought  before  a  jury  was,  that  there 
existed  no  grounds  for  such  a  proceeding. 
Though  ministers,  in  the  line  of  conduct 
which  they  had  pursued,  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  the  favourable  opinion 
of  the  gallant  general,  they  bad  obtained 
what  they  valued  much  more— the  appro- 
bation of  that  House.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately  under  consideration,  he 
hardly  knew  any  thing  that  could  be  said 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  which 
ought  to  prevent  [the  House  from  re- 
ceiving a  petition ;  but  when  it  spttke  in 
unbecoming  language  of  the  legislature, 
or  impugned  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  courts  of  the  country,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  express  its  opinion 
in  such  a.manner  as  should  repel  the  un- 
founded charge.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  the  more  natural  course  to  have  ob- 
jected to  the  petition  being  received ;  but 
he  did  not  see  that  because  that  had  been 
neglected,  they  were  deprived  of  all  dis- 
cretion, so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  send 
before  the  country  sentiments  so  unbe- 
coming and  so  danserous. 

Sir  H.  Wilson  said,  he  had  not  asserted 
any  thing  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
prove.  He  charged  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  of  the  16th  of  August  with 
murder,  and  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  that  charge. 

Lord  Castlereagk  said,  it  was  open  to 
the  hon.  general  to  establish  his  chaige 
before  a  competent  tribunal. 

Sir  M.  W.  Bidley  said,  that  if  he  had 
been  in  the  House  when  the  petition  waa 
read,  he  should  have  objected  to  ita. 
lying  on  the  table ;  but  he  thought  that 
as  it  had  been  received  it  ought  to  be 
printed. 
I     Mr.  ff>iff  could  not  accedo  to  the  pro-' 
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potitiou  thai  every  petition  that  waa  re- 
ceived  iraafit  to  be  printed^  aa  there  might 
be  petitiooa  presented  containing  reflec- 
liona  on  indtviduala  which  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  send  forth. 

Mr.  Batkurst  contended,  that  the 
House  had  sanctioned  the  principle  that 
a  petition  might  be  received  and  not  be 
printed,  by  deciding  that  after  it  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct question  **  that  this  petition  be 
printed.'' 

Mr.  B.  WUbraham  declared  that  the 
magistrates  of  Manchester  were  anxious, 
for  a  full  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  No 
bills  had  been  presented  against  any  of 
them*  As  to  the  yeomanry,  they  stood 
in  a  situation  somewhat  different;  for 
bills  had  been  presented  against  them, 
and  had  been  tnrown  out  by  the  grand 

'  Mr.  Brougham  thought  it  must  be  the 
desire  of  the  House  to  put  the  petition  in 
print.  The  phraise  **  disgraceful  acts  of 
parliament,"  must  be  understood  as  ap- 

Siicable  to  the  conduct  of  ministers ;  and 
e  contended  that  the  people  bad  a  right 
to  stigmatise  acts  of  parhament  carried 
by  the  influence  of  ministers.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  parts  of  the  petition 
he  considered  that  the  people  had  a  con- 
atitulional  right  to  go  great  lengths  in  the 
language  of  petition.  .  With  respect  •  to 
the  transactions  at  Manchester,  nothing 
on  that  subject  which  had  occurred  since 
those  transactions,  had  altered  his 
original  opinion.  Indeed  he  thought  that 
what  had  happened  since,  had  done  more 
to  abate  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  justice  than 
any  thing  he  had  ever  itnown  before.  No* 
thing  had  so  tended  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  that  best  and 
aurest  support  oif  a  government.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  grand  jury  of  Lancaster 
bad  not  found  the  bills  of  indictment ; 
because,  had  they  found  those  bills,  the 
aabseqaeni  proceedings  upon  them,  the 
conviction  or  acquittal  or  the  accused 
would  have  restored  the  public  confidence 
in  the  kiws. 

Mr.  Luahington  observed,  that  the 
House  had  last  session  rejected  a  motion 
for  the  printing  a  petition ;  and  if  there 
was  ever  a  case  in  which  the  House  should 
exercise  its  discretion,  it  was  in  tlve  case 
of  this  petition,  the  language  6f  which 
was  so  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
objectionable. 

Mr.  JD^waiafc  denied  that  h^  had  ex- 


pressed  any  thing  which  could  be  ondei^ 
stood  as  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
receiving  the  petition.  Indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  it  which  said  that 
<*  when  the  people  uttered  the  language 
of  complaint  and  woe,  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  scaffold,"  he  contended  that 
it  was  literally  the  fact.  The  distress  of 
the  people  had  been  worked  into  rebellion 
by  tne  conduct  of  spies  and  informers. 
Referring  to  the  transactions  at  Manches- 
ter he  said  it  was  odd  enough  that  minis- 
ters themselves  had  never  institutedl  any 
inquiry.  There  had  however  been  a  little 
judicial  inquiry ;  and  although  it  had  been 
broadly  asserted  that  cart-loads  of  stones 
had  been  carried  to  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, and  that  one  of  the  magistrates 
had  been  trampled  upon,  yet  not '  the 
slightest  evidence  had  been  offered  upon 
the  judicial  inquiry  at  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  the  truth  of  those  state- 
ments. He  was  aware  that  many  of  his 
friends  were  not  inclined  to  go  the  length 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion. But  he  never  remembered  a  peti-  • 
tion  presented  to  that  House  which  met' 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  allpardes.' 
The  people  were  not  bound  to  couch  their 
complaints  to  that  House  in  such  language 
as  should  suit  its  taste.  '  The  House 
should  know  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  people;  and  this  being  d6ne  in  thd 
form  of  petitions,  they  were  in  the  ordi- 
narycourse  printed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  House.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  libels  through  the  coun- 
try, ner  could  it  have  that  effect,  that  he 
desired  the  present  petition  should  be 
printed. 

The  question  being  put,  *'  That  the 
petition  be  printed,"  the  House  divided : 
Ayes  64.    Noes  180. 


List  of 

Allen,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  vise. 
Beaumont,  T.  P. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Birch,  J. 
Bright,  H. 
Brougham,  H. 
Bury,  vise. 
Calvert,  C. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Cglbome,  N.  W.  R 
Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Crccvey,  Thos. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Dentson,  W.  J. 
Dickenson.  W. 


the  Minority, 

Duncan non,  vise. 
EUice,  £d. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,  Sandford 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  boB.E. 
Ileatbcote,  G.,5, 
Hobhouse,  J.  C; 
Honeywood,  W.  P» 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hughes,  W.L. 
Hume,  J. 

Hutchinson,hon,C.II. 
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liBiUMrd^T.B. 
Lushitifiton,  Dr. 
MaWrJ^y  John 
Macdonaldy  J. 
MBTtin,  John 
BIonck|  J,  0> 
SoopCy  PHcff 

MOOTOy  A. 

Newport,  sir  J. 
0'CaJltghftD,J. 
Ord|  Wm. 
OtsuUton,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
FhUlips,  G. 
PhilUps^G.R. 

JrOweTi  Jew 


Bioe,0. 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
RobarU,  A. 
RobartB,  G. 
Robinson,  sir  O. 
Stanley,  lord 
SeftoD,  earl  of 
Smith,  W. 
Sloart,  lord  J. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Wbarton,  John. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wortlcy,  J.  S. 
WyTill,  M. 

TRLLERS. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G% 
Denman,  T. 


Conduct  ov  ths  Shkriff  ot  Ch£»- 
TBm«1  Mr.  Creeoetf  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  suiHiiitting  a  motion,  founded  upon  a 
pelkion  from  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
ofChesteTi  whioh  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  on  the  9th  instant.  In  the 
first  pUioe»  he  would  move  that  that  peti- 
tion oe  read.  TThe  petition  was  liere 
rend  by  the  clerE.1  lie  understood  the 
case  to  be  briefly  this  :->A  meeting  of  the 
nobility*  clergy,  gentry,  and  freeholders 
of  Chediire  was  convened  by  the  sheriff. 
At  that  meeting  an  address  was  submitted. 
An  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved 
and  seconded  by  two  noblemen,  earl 
Grorrenor»  and  lord  Crewe  s  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  susgest  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent address*  deprecating  the  conduct 
of  ministerst  and  requiring  tlie  restoration 
of  her  msjesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy. 
Both  addresses  were  equally  loyal,  but 
there  was  this  material  difference  between 
them,  that  the  one  moved  by  lord  Ghros- 
venor  entered  into  a  little  detail  of  &cts 
and  opinions*  which  it  was  fhousbt  right 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  his  ma* 
jesty*  with  regard  to  which  the  address 
on  the  other  side  was  totally  silent.  The 
petitioneri  complained  that  the  sheriff  re- 
fused to  nut  the  address  of  tord  Gros- 
venor  at  all,  and  also,  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  negative  to  be  put  upon  the  ad- 
dress of  the  other  side,  declaring  on  the 
first  show  of  hands,  that  the  majority  of 
the  meteting  were  in  its  favour,  and  imme- 
diately withdrawing  himself  firom  the 
chair.  The  petitioners  further,  alleged, 
that  the  majority  of  the  meetmg  were  ad- 
verse to  the  original  address,  and  de- 
cidedly for  that  of  lord  Grosvenor,  as 
would  hove  been  testified  had  the  sheriff 
put  that  adEdress  first,  as  they  conceived 
It  his  duty,,  as  that  was  an  ameDdment 
upon  the  addresa  osiginally  proposed.    II 


the  aikgationsef  the  pethiiMiers  proved 
to  be  true,  he  apprehended  that  there 
cotild  be  no  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
soaae  animadversion  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  sheri£  When  the  allegations  should 
be  established  in  evidence,  it  would  then 
be  for  the  House  to  consider  how  a  sheriff 
should  be  dealt  with,  who  had  thus  inter- 
fered with  the  rightof  thepeopletopetttton. 
In  the  ^ear  1680,  the  House  had  come  to 
a  onammotts  resolution,  that  an  v  violatioa 
of  the  right  of  petitiooing,  by  obMruoting 
the  people  in  too  exercise  of  that  rf^hr, 
or  in  any  demand  for  the  redress  of  gnev* 
ances,  was  an  unjustifiable  act.  There 
was  also  a  precedent,  which  immediately 
fbllowedi  era  distinct  censure  pronounoed 
by  that  House  upon  the  conduct  of  sir 
George  Jeffries,  who,  as  recorder  of  Lon« 
don,  had  presumed  to  obstruct  the  oiti* 
sens  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petH 
tioning.  Here,  then,  were  precedents  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  case  to  which  this 
motion  referred— the  first  containing  na 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  pe* 
tition,  the  second  the  referring  of  a  com* 
plaint  upon  (the  subject  of  this  right  to  a 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  third 
conveying  a  just  animadversion  upon  an 
individual,  by  whom  that  right  had  been 
violated.  Now,  upon  these  precedents  he 
proposed  to  act ;  and  therefore,  he  should 
in  tne  firs^  instance,  move  for  the  refer* 
ence  to  a  select  committee^  of  the  petition 
presented  to  the  House  on  th^  9th  mstant^ 
from  certain  freeholders  of  Cheshire,  with 
power  on  the  part  of  that  committee  to 
examine  evidence  touching  the  alle^tiona 
of  the  petition,  and  with  instructions  to 
report  thereupon.  The  precedents  which 
he  had  quoted  running,  according  to  the 
common  expression,  on  all  fonrs  with 
the  case  to  which  he  had  to  call  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House,  he  could  not  appre* 
hend  aey  objection  to  bis  motfon.  Whe- 
ther the  statement  of  the  petitioners  were 
well  or  ill-founded  would  appear  from  the 
examination  and  report  of  the  cooMnittee'; 
and  oponr  diat  report  being  presented* 
It  wotild  be  for  the  House  to  defertnine 
as  to  any  subsequent  proceeding.  If  the 
allBgations  of  the  petition  were  estab- 
lished in  evidence,  the  House  would  de- 
cide haw  the  sheriff  should  be  dealt  with. 
This*  then,  would  be  matter  for  consider* 
ation  upon  a  future  day.  At  present,  the 
sheriff  aHuded  to  Mp«tred  to  have  been 
pmhy  of  a  gross  vMation  of  the  rqjht  of 
petitionine,  and  therefore  the  House  was 
particularly  oettsd^  mpoik  te  tdie  cogni- 
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laaceof  the  cliai|^  againal  httnt  There 
was*  indeed,  m  the  circmiMtamcf »  of  the 
present  times*  a  very  forcible  reason  whjr 
that  House  and  the  pabltc  should  be  pe* 
culiarly  jealous  of  the  right  of  petitioning^ 
From  the  obnoxious  acts,  which  had  not 
kMB^  since  beea  passed^  U  was  evident 
^at  minbters.  and  their  adherents,  were 
pecttharlr  jealous  of  any  expression  of 
tbd  public  opinion*  So>  indeed;  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  n»ni&8tly<  was, 
when  he  solely  and  emphatically  dwelt 
upon  those  addresses  from  corporations 
and.  clergymen  v^ich  made,  such  a  figpure 
in  the  London  Gcazette.  But  while  cor» 
porations  and  clergymen  were  at  liberty 
to  express  their  opinions  and  to  present 
theis  addresses,  was  it  too  much  to  desire 
that  the  same  libeHy  should  be.  possessed 
by  the  people  at  large  ?  That  the  senti* 
meats  of  ttie  people  were  adverse  to  mi«* 
nistera  was  matter  of  notoriety.  He 
would  dare  even  thct  noble  lord  to  dispute 
the  fact.  But  how  could  those  sentt** 
meats  be  expressed  if  a  sberifif^  who  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  at  present  autho* 
rised  to  convene  a  public  meeting,  wove 
allowed  to  act  as  the  sheriff  of  Chester 
was  accused  of  having  done  in  this,  case? 
If  such  conduct  were  indeed  overlooked, 
ministers  having  the  appointment  of  the 
sherifi,  and  possessing,  considerable  influ* 
enoe  in  the  app<Hntnient  of  most  corpo* 
rate  officeie,  their  wish  to-  suppress  the 
^ce  of  the  people  might  be  gratified 
by  very  eiiay  managements  Let  the  oor* 
porations  and  the  clergy  declare  any  opi« 
nion  they  might  enteruin;  but  at  the 
same  time,  such-  men  as  lords  Groevenor 
and  Crewe,  as  well  aS;  the  petitioners 
before  the  House^  should  have  an  oppor* 
tnnity  also  of  expressing  their  opmioas 
upon. public  affairs.  If  what  were  called 
the  loyal  addressea  contained  the  foulest 
abuse  upon  thenationi  was  it  to  be  en- 
dured, that  the  people  should  be  prohi- 
bited, not  only  from  addreesine  their  so?e> 
reign,  but  from  speaking  even  m  their  own 
defence  I  Let  the  House  hear  extracted 
from  the  London  •Gaaette^th^  language  of 
the  loyal  clergy  and  gentry  of  Chester. 
Here  the  bon.  eentleman  read  the  follow- 
ing extraet  *«  Now,  when  the  disafiected 
are  almost  unfurling  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, when  the  blasphemer  is  aiming  to 
overthrow  the  Altars  of  his  God ;  we  feel 
it' to  be  the.  duty  of*  all  to  come  forwatd 
and  d^end  our  welKpotsed  constitution, 
aad  our  holy  faith/'  There  was^  an  ad- 
Areis^  too  frem  the  membera  of  the  loyal 


WelHi^ton  dub  at  Stockport.  This 
cluh«  instituted  in  honour  of  the  aneat 
captain  of  the  age,  contributed  free^  to 
^the  columns,  of  the  Gazette  their  assomp* 
tions  of  peculiar  loyalty,  their  alMMe  of 
their  feUow-citiaens,  and",  their  political 
horror  of  blasphemjw  Earl  Gresvenoiv 
and  the  great  body  of  the  county  were 
therefore  desiroua  of  expreswi»  theie 
loyal  sentiments;  but  the* sheriff  had  not 
thiought  that  they  wern  entitled' to  thissa-* 
tisfitction.  He  begged  to^oall  tha  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  another  addresSi  Ik 
was  from  the  corporation.  a&  Hacwich  m» 
presented  in.  that,  House  by*  the  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  andthe  chspmeU 
lor  of  the  exchequer.  Harwieh^was  u 
r^^r  treasury,  boroud),  and-  would 
have  as  readily  retumecf  the  two  chieft 
who  had  come  to*  this  country  finom  Newt 
Zealand,  as  the  two  right  hon..gpotleme» 
opposite,  provided  there  should  bono 
suspension  •  of  the  usual  fadlfiies^  be- 
tween them  and  the  treasuiy.  <<  Tbe 
name  of  your  majesty fs.royidprog^nkof^ 
(saj  these  addressers)  the  manyvirtaea 
which  enriched  and  adomedi  hisioharae^ 
tjer^  were  but  so.many/  pledees  that  in^-faia 
immediate  successor^  tha  first  dbjeot  of 
his  anxious  solimtude' would  beahe-  pre- 
servation of  esteraal  peace,  and  internal 
tcanquillity.  On>  tboi  assampUont  cf£  the 
CQffai  char^Dter,  your  mijesty  openly,  ma* 
nitaatedsuch  deswe^and  the  voice  of  grat 
tolation^  which  oathat  occasion  was  first 
heard  in  the  centre,  struck,  upon  the 
heart  of  every  faithful  sul^^t^  and  waa 
quickly  reaorborated'  from*  the  remotest 
extremities,  of  the  empire."  Pretty  weH 
this<  for  oyaterHiellenJ  *'  Lawless  and 
deugning  men.have»  however,  stace  avails 
ed  tnenseivesof  extrtosio  and  adventits* 
ous  circumstances,  and  with  unoeasii^ 
vituperation  sou^t  to  disturb  your  >ma« 
jesty's  repose,  to  deride  your  councils^  to 
trample  under  foot  our  holiest  institutiona 
and  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  our*  happy 
constitution.  Bnlinked-  with  *  blasphemy, 
disloyalty  dares  to  rear  a  shameless  fronts 
and  under.the  Aligned  terms  of  reform  in 
parliament  and  amelioration  of  govern- 
menty  means  onljp  to  level  all  ordera 
among  men,  to  dissolve  the  social  coao- 
(Mct,  destroy  the  grand  palladium  of  Bri- 
tish freedom,  and  to  institute  in  their 
stead  a  reign  of  terror  and  confusion.''— i' 
This  addreis  was  transmitted  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  who^  from  some 
feeling  as  to  the  eulogjium  it  contained 
upon,  bimseif'and  his .  cdteaguesi  might 
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have  dedioed  to  present  ft.  But,  not- 
withttandiog  thd  absurdities  with  which  it 
teemed,  be  had  *  no  objection  whatever 
that  it  should  be  framed  and  blazed,  for 
the  edification  of  ministers  and  their  ad* 
Toeates.  All  he  desired  wss  that  such 
men  as  lords  Grosrenor  and  Crewe  should 
be  allowed  to  give  public  expression  to 
their  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  loyal, 
rotten  borough  of  Harwich.  He  knew 
nothing  of  tb  gentleman  who  was  high 
sheriff  of  Chester.  All  he  knew  was,  tluit 
if  the  petition  was  true,  the  sheriff  had 
done  wrong,  and  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
n^ong.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved, 
«  That  the  said  petition,  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Chester,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  examine  the  matter  thereof, 
and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion 
thereupon,  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  thai  not  having 
been  present  at  the  meeting  referred  to, 
be  hoped  he  should  be  excused  for  ofier- 
ing  a  few  observations.  The  sheriff  was 
as  independent  in  character  and  fortune 
as  any  man  in  the  county,  and  if  he  had 
acted  wronsr  it  was  only  an  error  in  judg- 
ment. He  liad  never  beard  that  he  was  a 
party  man.  Was  it  to  be  said  that  he 
was  a  psr^  man  because  he  was  con- 
Bected  with  a  yeomanry  corps?  That 
yeomanry  corps  bad  been  raised  by  a 
subscription  at  a  county  meeting  conven« 
ed  for  that  purpose.  A  committee  had 
then  been  appomted,  not  only  for  the 
management  of  the  funds,  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers.  If  it  was  a  party  corps, 
it  was  an  extraordinary  party,  for  whigs 
and  terries  had  subscribed.  The  House 
should  recollect,  before  they  agreed  to 
such  a  motion,  that  it  wis  no  trifling 
matter  to  drag  the  high  sheriff  up  to  at- 
tend a  committee  of  that  House.  The 
office  of  high  sheriff  was  an  arduous,  and 
generally  a  thankless  office. 

Mr.  Egerton  said,  that  as  soon  as  the 
petition  was  known  in  the  county,  the 
high  sheriff  had  written  a  letter  explaining 
his  conduct,  which,  with  permission  of 
the  House,  he  would  read.  The  letter 
was  hastily  written,  as  little  time  was  left 
for  explanation  of  the  circumstances. 
THear  the  hon.  member  read  tte  letter.] 
l*he  high  sheriff  admitted  that  he  had 
acceded  to  earl  Grosvenor's  proposal  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  fields,  believing 
the  Salt^house  to  be  too  small:  but  that,  on 
a  representation  by  others  that  the  place 


that  might  be  fixed  on  would  be  previa 
ously  occupied,  he  resolved  to  hold  tb« 
meeting  in  the  Salt-house,  but  in  the 
mean  time  insisted  on  all  persons,  of 
whatever  party,  being  removed  out  of  it. 
Having  exerted  himself  alike  for  each 
party,  he  regretted  to  wy  that  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  them  » 
hearing.  He  denied  that  he  had  refused, 
to  put  the  amendment.  From  his  ig« 
norance  of  the  parliamentary  manner 
of  putting  such  questions,  he  had  nos 
been  aware  that  the  amendment  oughs 
first  to  be  put,  and  he  hsd  thervfbre 
put  the  address.  The  address  hsvio^ 
been  carried  by  a  large  majority,  there 
was  no  room  to  put  the  amendment. 
He  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
think  that  he  bad  not  erred;  but  he 
was  sure  that  he  had  acted  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  This  was 
the  statement  of  the  high  sheri^  and 
many  who  had  been  present  at  the  meec«- 
ing  were  ready  to  prove  the  same  faotSy. 
if  reouired  to  do  so.  It  had  been  ob- 
jectea  that  *<  freeholders"  had  been  sub* 
stitoted  for  <^  inhabitants''  in  the  requisi- 
tion. Mr.  Potts,  the  under  sheriff,  had 
written  an  explanation  of  this  matter.  la 
the  original  requisition  it  had  been  **  no* 
bility,  clergy,  &c."  The  high  sheriff, 
when  he  directed  a  meeting  to  be  caliedf 
wrote  to  Mr.  Potts— -<<  You  will  take  care 
that  the  drc's.  be  filled  upin  tbeusud  wary." 
Mr.  Potts  stated,  that  he  had  been  many 
years  in  the  habit  of  making  up  such  do-* 
cumenta,  and  had  used  always  the  same 
terras.  If  there  was  anv  blame  it  rested 
with  him,  not  with  the  hieh  sheri£ 

Mr.  Gippi  hoped  the  House  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  conduct 
of  the  high  aheriff,  unless  something 
more  serious  were  established  against  him. 
The  case  as  it  now  appeared  was,  that 
lord  Grosvenor  and  the  petitioners  had 
been  outnumbered,  and  it\\  sore  in  con- 
sequence.  If  they  did  not  like  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  meeting  waa  conductedt 
why  could  they  not  have  withdrawn  to 
some  other  place  and  voted  counter*re^ 
solutions  ? 

Mr.  PhUips  said,  that  the  only  object 
of  his  hon.-friend  was,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision against  the  recurrence  of  sucIl 
conduct  as  the  petitioners  complained  ol. 
As  to  the  approbation  of  his  conduct^ 
upon  which  the  high  aheriff  professed  to 
rely,  that  approbation  came  only  from 
one  quarter.  There '  was  not  a  single  in*« 
dividual  oh  the  other  side  whose  appi o^ 
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bation  be  had  received.  Under  all  ihe 
circumstances^  he  thought  th^  motion 
should  be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  BooUe  WUbraham  thought  that 
this  was  not  a  matter  in  which  the 
House  could  constitutionally  interfere. 
In  cases  where  the  privileges  of  the 
House  were  concerned,  they  hsd  the 
power  of  calling  the  party  ofiending 
to  the  bar.  The  sheriff  was  undoubtedly 
amenable  to  the  House  in  all  cases  of 
election,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
House  could  constitutionally  exercise  any 
control  over  the  sheriff  in  other  cases* 
It  certainly  did  not  appear  from  Black- 
stone,  that  the  sheriff  was  subject  to  the 
control  of  this  House  in  any  matters 
except  those  connected  with  the  election 
of  knights' of  the  shire.  He  begged  not 
to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  abridge 
the  privileges  of  the  House ;  but  the  facts 
of  the  present  case  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  justify  their  interposition.  The  sheriff 
Was  a  gentleman  wnose  impartiality  and 

Sirity  of  conduct  were  unquestionable, 
e  was  persuaded  that  he  went  to  the 
meeting  with  a  firm  determination  to  do 
his  duty  with  impartiality.  One  of  the 
charges  against  him  was,  that  he  did  not 
summon  the  inhabitants,  thoueh  required 
to  do  so  ;  another,  that  he  refused  to  put 
the  amendment,  Now,  he  did  not  know 
what  law  there  was  to  compel  a  sheriff  to 
put  the  amendment.  As  to  the  other 
charge,  that  he  refused  to  divide  the 
ineetios,  but  contented  himself  with  a 
ahew  of  hands,  the  usual  mode  of  taking 
tlie  sense  of  a  meeting  was  by  a  shew  of 
hands,  and  the  constitutional  appeal  from 
the  sheriff's  decision  was  to  a  poll ;  but 
this  was  a  case  which  did  not  aamit  of  a 
poll.  He  believed  the  fact  was,  that  the 
Toom  in  which  the  meeting  took  place 
was  so  full,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  divide.  He  certainly  regretted  that 
the  sheriff  had  not  allowed  his  noble  friend 
to  be  heard ;  at  the  sftme  time  he  must 
observe  that  some  expressions  which 
had  been  used  by  his  noble  friend  were 
received  with  strong  marks  of  disappro- 
bation, and  might  account  therefore  for 
his  not  obtaining  a  hearing.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  not  yield  to  this  motion, 
and  by  so  doing  aiS[>ra  a  triumph  to  those 
tribunes  of  the  people  who  had  liberty  in 
their  mouths,  but  anarchy  in  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  the  right  of  petitioning 
ahould  not  be  vielated,  that  the  country 
mght  know  whether  the  noble  lord  op- 
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posite  and  his  colleagues  did  or  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people.  IC 
it  were  in  the  powes  of  the  Sheriff  to  re- 
fuse to  take  the  decision  of  a  meeting, 
material  injury  would  arise,  both  to  tho 
people  aQd  to  this  House,  as  it  would 
prevent  them  from  hearing  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  Had  the  object  of 
this  motion  been  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  the  sheriff,  he  should  not  have  been 
willing  to  go  that  length  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but,  as  it  went  merely  to  inquire, 
into  his  conduct,  he  thought  the  motion 
ought  to  be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  JVunn  said,  that  the  first  point 
upon  whica  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  wa& 
arraigned,  was,  that  he  had  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  freehoU 
ders,  and  not  or  the  freeholders  and  la^ 
habitants.  Now,  he  contended,  that  ia 
so  doing,  the  sheriff  had  only  discharged 
his  duty ;  for  he  believed  the  practice  of 
summoning  the  inhabitants  to  county 
meetings  was  of  very  recent  date.  A 
county  meeting,  in  the  constitutional 
sense,  was  a  meeting  of  the  freeholdera 
of  the  county,  of  those  persons  only  who, 
had  a  right  to  attend  the  county  court. 
As  to  the  charse,  that  the  sheriff  did  not 
put  the  amendment,  he  really  was  noS 
aware  that  the  forms  of  that  House,  how- 
ever excellent,  were  of  such  high  author 
rity,  that  every  public  meeting  in  the 
kingdom  was  bound  to  copy  them.  It 
appeared  that  an  amendment  to  the  ori- 
ginal address  had  been  proposed  by  lord 
Grosvenor,  and  that  the  sheriff,  instead 
of  putting  the  amendment  in  the  first  in-« 
stance,  had  taken  the  sense  of  the  meet^ 
ing  upon  the  original  address.  Now,  ha 
really  could  not  see  why  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  might  not  be  as  fairly  collected 
in  this  way  as  by  following  the  forms  of 
that  House.  There  was  another  charge 
against  the  sheriff  that  he  had  refused  a 
division  when  it  was  called  for.  Now  he. 
had  heard  of  a  great  many  county  meet-, 
ings,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  a  division 
taking  place  at  such  a  meeting.  The  ob- 
jection was  perfectly  frivolous,  and  ho- 
nourable members,  who  knew  how  much 
time  a  division  occupied  in  that  House, 
must  be  aware  that  the  numbers  at  a 
county,  meeting  could  scarcely  be  count- 
ed on  a  winter's  day.  He  thought  tiie 
sheriff  had  exercised  no  more  than  a 
legal  discretion,  and  that,  whether  legal, 
or  otherwise,  his  conduct  ought  not  to 
becoDoe  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  that 
House. 
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ibeetinjflk  ami  certainly  there  was  a  mate- 
rial dloereDce  between  the  tentit  of  the 
Inquisition  as  H  had  been  read  by  the 
Sort,  member  for  Cheshire,  and  the  terms 
trhich  were  accualty  employed.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  It  to  be  a  requisi- 
tion for  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty; 
but  the  words  of  the  reauisition  were, 
**  We,  the  undersigned,  call  upon  you  to 
convene  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  to  his  majesty  the  sentiments 
df  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  throne 
which  animate  the  breasts  of  the  Inhabi- 
tknts  of  this  county."  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  It  denied  by  the  sheriff,  that  he  had 
refused  to  put  the  amendment ;  for  the 
fact  was,  that  he  had  distinctly  said,  tf  I 
cake  upon  myself  to  reftase  putting  the 
ikmendment  to  the  meeting."  He  re- 
gretted that  he  was  obliged  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  aeYcral  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  had  tlie  pleasure  of  being 
personally  acouainted,  but  withonl  enter- 
ing inta  details,  he  woirid  only  observe, 
chat  so  extraordinary  was  the  behaviour 
of  some  of  those  gentlemen,  and  so  great 
wiM  the  confusion,  that  though  he  was 
diose  to  the  chair,  he  could  net  hear  the 
Tote  of  thanks  to  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff 
withdrew  precipitately  from  the  hall,  and 
the  whole  transaction  reflected  disgrace 
lipon  the  county  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  and  the  happiness  to  belong. 
The  two  important  points  were,  that  the 
^riff  had  nrst  refused  to  put  the  amend- 
ment, and  next,  that  he  had  not  al- 
h>wed  a  division,  though  in  truth  there 
Onght  to  have  been  little  difierence  of 
^ntiment,  since  the  address  and  the 
amendment,  rightly  viewed,  were  hardly 
distinguishable.  He  was  anxious  that 
tile  authority  of  the  sherifi  of.  cotmties 
sbould  be  supported,  as  he  knew  that  it 
was  as  important  to  a  county  that  its 
sherifis  should  be  looked  up  to  with  re^ 
litoect,  as  It  was  to  the  city  of  London 
tnat  it  should  have  a  magnificent  lord 
mayor.  But,  be  wished  the  House  to  re- 
member in  what  manner  the  sherifi 
had'  formerly  been  chosen  bv  the 
people,  and  M  wished  them  to  look  care- 
Ailly  at  any  proceedings  that  went  to 
ibake  them  act  as  the  mere  instruments 
of  the  Crown.  Up  to  the  9th  of  Edward  2nd 
the  sherifi  wefe  always  chosen  l^  the 
people,  as  much  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  at  present.  He  shewed  kow 
ifais  right  .bad  fiired  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.    In  the  county  of  WestmoN 


land,  it  wAs  vested  In  one  noble  ihdivfdhs* 
al,  and  a  couiltess  of  Feihbrolce  had  aotn-* 
ally  sat  as  sheriff  on  the  bench  with  th« 
Jttdffite.  This  might  teem  strange  to 
Englishmen,  but  not  so  strange  to  fbrrigtt«> 
era.  He  was  led  to  this  conclaaion,  fivte 
having  the  other  day  accompanied  a 
foreigner  so  the  House  of  Lords,  who  on 
seeing  the  bench  of  bishops^  had  asked, 
**  If  they  were  not  peeresses  who  sat 
there  in  there  own  right/'  If  the  dtmS 
coihplained  «^,  liad  been  in  an  error,  his 
oonauct  ought  to  meet  with  reprehen- 
sion. He  thought  the  Honse  ought  to 
reprehend  the  conduct  of  Uie  shtri^ 
and  dedare  that  the  amendment  owht 
to  have  been  put,  and  the  division  caH«d 
for  granted. 

Sir.  Wartt  was  convinoed  that  the 
sheriff  of  Chester  had  not  acted  with  any 
Intentional  partiality,  even  if  he  had  erred 
on  a  pobt  of  ferao.  Ho  nnst  therefone 
oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  CaHkrtagh  felt  that  no  ease  had 
been  made  out  to  impeach  the  condtfet  of 
the  individnal  in  questk>n.  No  indmia- 
tion  had  been  ottered  agaiifStthointenUoiia 
of  the  sheriff,  and  his  letter  tespoke  a 
mind  of  the  utmost  candolir  and  liborali- 
tT«  He  protested  against  the  doctrine^ 
that  whenever  a  charge  was  brought  for^ 
ward  casting  even  the  remotest  doubt, 
an  inqairy  ought  instantly  to  be  Oom- 
menced.  if  the  House  suflbrod  Ifiielf 
to  be  dn^ged  Into  such  investipitlon9» 
they  must  be  ioterminahle.  He  should 
be  sorry  indeed  to  see  county  meeiingft 
in  any  way  discouraged,  because  frOo^ 
them  the  public  sentiment  waa  to  b^ 
collected;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that,  by  law,  the  sheriff  was  invested 
with  a  discretion  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  call  them,  and  no  more  eflkctu*- 
al  mode  could  be  adopted  to  induce  h\xtk 
to  decide  against  them,  than  to  thieate^ 
that  his  conduct  as  president,  however 
impartial,  should  be  ma^  the  aid)je6t  'oC 
complaint  and  inquiry,  provided  he  were 
guilty  of  the  slightest  breach  of  the  riMt 
insi^ificant  forms.  Besides,  sttch  a  juiis- 
diction  did  not  in  ftct  belong  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  the  conduct  Of  sherMk 
at  county  meetings  vras  to  be  asad^tho 
subject  of  the  labour  of  cetomittees,  fita 
what  way  were  other  assembfies  whethlHr 
convened  by  lords  lieutenants,  by  magii^ 
irates,  or  in  private  rooms,  to  be'eAdad- 
ed.  The  presidekits  of  sAl  these  aright  1A 
turn  be  brou^  before  the  HoOi^,  whose 
ftmctiona  were  ill  qealtt^  for  such  % 
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diily*  Wilh  regurd  to  relevancy,  who 
WU  to  d^ide  wh»t  was  or  was  not  rele- 
vant? At  a  late  neeting  in  Middlesex 
regarding  the  Queeni  that  jpreat  reformefy 
the  veteran  major,  had  introduced  the 
topic  of  a  change  in  the  representation: 
ffid  the  subject  of  the  Queen  and  parlia- 
mentary reform,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
aeeaied  quite  as  nearly  allied  as  the  origi- 
nal address  moved  in  Cheshire  and  the 
amendoient  attempted  to  be  substituted 
jnitsplaoe* 

.  Ml*.  A*  Moore  thoucht  it  of  the  highest 
importanee,  that  the  Honse  should  inquire 
irhether  the  sheriff  in  this  instance  had 
yjolated  a  publicprinciple,  or  merely  deviat- 
ed from  a  formal  rule.  Contradictory 
atalements  had  been  submitted  to  them, 
wd  i^  therefore  became  necemary,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  facts,  that  the  subject 
abould  be  referred  to  a  committee.  That 
fomo  further  explanation  was  desirable, 
had,  he  diougbt,  become  obvious.  An 
lion,  membei;  bid  observed,  that  he  should 
liave  been  more  inclined  to  pay  attention 
10  this  complaint,  had  the  sberiffrefiised  to 
iBOOvene  the  county.  Now  to  him  it  ap- 
peared that  a  rerasal  to  collect  and  to 
naoertain  the  sense  of  the  county  when 
It  w^  assembled,  called  still  more  loudly 
foit  the  notice  of  that  House.  It  was 
fat  from  his  intention  to  dispute  the  re- 
apectahttity  of  the  sheriff's  character; 
indeed,  tluit  respectability  added  to  the 
importance  of  not  suffering  his  example 
to  become  a  precedent.  It  had  been 
urged  that  the  practice  of  convening 
.counties  under  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
was  but  of  recent  date.  He  agreed  that 
Ihey  bud  no  judicial  power  over  such  as- 
Mmblies:«-they  were  m  a  situation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  they  held  in  their  coun- 
ty courts.  In  the  latter  case  the  jury, 
and  in  the  former  the  freeholders,  were 
the  iud|[es«     The  office  of  sheriff  was 

Jiurefy  mmisterial;  when  he  refused,  there- 
ore,  to  put  an  amendment,  he  exercised 
•.discretion  with  whidihewasnotinvest- 
iBd*  The  persons  assembled,  aod  not 
aha  sheriff,  were  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion on  the  relevancy  or  non-relevancy 
<cf  the  proposition  submitted  to  them. 
Xt  was  to  that  House  alone  that  the 
fieople  could  look  for  redress  of  a  griev- 
ance of  this  nature.  A  court  of  law 
icould  afford  none ;  but  the  animadversion 
lOf  the  House,  and  a  recorded  statement 
•of  its  opinion,  could  hardly  fail  to  pre- 
,vent  a  repetition  of  the  abuse. 
•    Mr.  Crecoetf  then  shortly  replied.    The 


object  of  his  motion  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  county  meetings. .  If  a  sheriff 
could  refuse  to  put  the  question  upon  an 
amendment,  he  could  not  see  what  occa- 
sion he  had  to  call  the  meeting  at  all.  He 
regretted  that  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wynn)  should  have  lent  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  this  doctrine — a  doctrinp 
by  which  what  was  called  a  loyal  address 
might  be  represented  as  containing  the  sen^ 
timents  of  the  county,  although  it  libelled 
two-thirds  of  the  people,  and  charged 
them  with  the  vilest  blasphemy  and  sedi- 
tion. The  sheriff  of.  Derby,  and  the 
sheriff  of  Oxford,  had  not  acted  under 
the  guidance  of  this  new  light,  but  had 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  offqr 
amendmeats  to  the  meeting,  those 
imendments  having  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded.  Tn  now  pressing 
his  motion  he  was  actuated  by  no  vindic- 
tive feeling  towards  the  gentleman  whos^ 
•conduct  was  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
but  he  thought  the  House  owed  it  to  their 
coostituents  to  upholjd  the  sacred  right  of 
petition,  and  to  express  their  disapproba- 
tion of  Jthe  course  adopted  in  this  ii^ 
stance. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  65 ;  Noes 
122.  Majority  57. 

Lui  qfthe  MinorUy. 


AUen^  J.  H. 
Althorpy  lord 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Bright,  H. 
Bury,  visct. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  F. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Clifton,  lord 
Cre^igny,  sir  W. 
Davies,  T.  U. 
Denifloo,  W.  J. 
Duncannon,  visct 
Eilice,  £. 
Farquharson,  A. 
Fereusson,  sir  B. 
Grflfbam,  8. 
Grant,!  P. 
Gordon,  R. 
Griffiths^  J. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  hon.  £• 
Heatbcote,  G.  J. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
Ilony  wood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  J. 


Hutchinson,  hon.  C^ 

H. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Leonard,  T.  B. 
Lushington,  Dr.' 
Maberly,  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,/: 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  A. 
Moore,  P; 
Newport,  sir  J. 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Ord,W. 
Ossutston,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Phillips,  J.  R. 
Price,  R. 
Ramaden,  J.  C. 
Rice,  G. 
Robarts,  A, 
Robarts,  G. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rumbold,  C. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Stanley,  lord 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Xenoyson,  C. 

Western,  C.C. 
Wbartoo,  J. 
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Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Wtlaon,  sir  R. 
Wood,  ajd. 
WjfvUl,  M. 


TILLERS. 

Creevey,Tho8« 
PhUipt,  G. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Shelley^sir  J. 


African  Compakt.]  Mr.  Goulburn 
rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  id  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  African  Company,  and  to 
transfer  to  his  majesty  all  the  forts  and 
possessions  belonging  to  them.  He 
wished  not  to  be  understood,  that  by 
making  such  a  motion,  he  cast  any  im- 
putation whatever  on  the  company. 

Mr.  Manyai  observed,  that  though  the 
object  of  this  bill  was  not  to  impute  any 
blame  to  the  African  company,  the  effect 
of  it  certainly  was,  to  cast  an  imputation 
upon  it.  The  House  had  heard  much  of 
late  of  the  impro()riety  of  prejudging  a 
case  before  a  trial;  out  the  House,  in 
accedfng  to  this  motion,  was  going  to 
condemn  a  party  which,  on  a  former  oc^ 
casion,  had  been  acquitted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  its  own  selection.  Gentleman 
would  recoilecct,  that  after  the  affairs  of 
'  tlie  African  company  had  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  committee,  the 
committee  had  declared  itself  satisfied 
'with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered, and  had  merely  recommended 
that  the  governor  of  us  settlements 
should  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  that 
the  number  of  its  forts  should  be  dimi- 
nished, and  that  the  number  of  governors 
should  be  reduced  from*  nine  to  six. 
What  had  occurred  since  that  period  to 
show  the  necessity  of  altering  the  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  that  settlement 
werQ  regulated  he  did  not  know.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  any 
cause  for  altering  it,  and  a  very  deserving 
officer,  (sir  G.  Collier) had  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  internal  administration  of  it. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  House,  that 
that  company  had  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  king  of  Ashantee,  and  with 
others  of  the  native  chieftains,  from 
which  there  was  a  certainty  of  obtaining 
better  intelligence  respecting  the  interior 
of  Africa  than  any  which  had  been  yet 
acquired;  while  two  expeditions  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Sierra  Leone,  at 
a  cost  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  country,  had  entirely  failed  in  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  fitted  out. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  company'  which 
was  acknowleged  on  all  hands  to  have 
acted  meritoriously  should  be  abolished, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  it 
being  shown  to  a  committee. 


Foreign  Tradi-^  t^^^ 

• 

Mr.  Chrdon  said,  ho  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  which  the  affairs 
of  the  African  company  had  been  refer* 
red,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
drawing*up  of  the  report  which  it  had  pre^ 
sented  to  the  House.  When  the  commit* 
tee  recommended  that  the  sovereignty  (of 
the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  should 
be  continued  to  the  African  company,  ia 
had  done  so  from  the  difficulty  of  know^ 
ing  how  to  avoid  many  evils  which  ano- 
ther system  of  government  was  certain 
to  introduce.  His  majesty's  ministers 
had  since  laboured  under  the  same  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  was  informed  that  they  had 
considered  many  plans  for  the  adroinistra*> 
tton  of  those  settlements  before  they  bi^ 
determined  on  taking  them  under  their 
own  control>and  governance.  That  mea- 
sure appeared  to  him  to  be  wise  and  polU 
tic,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  He  did  not  see  what 
right  the  African  company  had  to  com- 
plain of  these  forts  being  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  They  were  originally  placed 
under  their  control  to  support  the  slave 
trade :  and  one  would  suppose  that  when 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished  those  forts 
would  be  abolished  also.  Besides,  the 
country  paid  from  25,000/.  to  SO,O00l^ 
annually  for  their  maintenance,  and  of 
this  sum  he  thought  the  1,200/.  paid  in 
salaries  to  nine  of  its  directors  might  at 
least  be  saved.  He  did  not  anticipate  any 
increase  of  influence  to  the  Crown 
from  this  measure;  for  he  thought  that 
none  of  the  canditates  for  office  would 
wish  to  go  out  as  governor  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  none  of  the  aspirants  in  di- 
plomacy to  live  as  resident  at  the  town  of 
Tombuctoo,  or  other  capital  of  the  king 
of  Ashantee. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Wedne$day^  February  2\, 

Foreign  Trade — Commerce  of  the 
Country.]  The  Marquis  of  Latisdotm 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  move  the 
re-appointment  of  the  committee  of  last 
session,  or  rather  of  a  new  committee,  \o 
consider  the  state  of  our  Foreign  Trade* 
In  doing  so,  when  he  recollected  the  ge- 
neral concurrence  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed last  year,  he  felt  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  those  detaila 
to  which  he  had  then  been  induced  to  di- 
rect their  lordships'  attention,  Bot» 
though  he. did. not  think  it  necessary,  to 
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travel  over  the  ground  he  bad  last  year 
takeiu  it  appeared  to  him  not  improper 
to  advert  to  some  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  in  particular  to 
the  dissent  expressed  froni  the  propriety 
of  that  speciiic  limitation  of  the  inquiry 
which  had  last  year  been  adopted  on  his 
motion,  and  which  he  should  now  again 
propose*  He  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  lordships  to  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  true  causes  of  the  distress 
which  was  so  generally  complained  pf ; 
because,  if  he  were  right  in  the  opinion 
be  had  formed,  those  causes  were  so  ob- 
vious, lay  so  much  upon  the  surface,  and 
were  so  little  abstract  in  their  nature, 
that  the  mere  statement  of  them  would  at 
once  show  that  their  lordships  were  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  appointing 
any  other  committee  than  that  which  he 
was  about  to  propose,  and  that  tbev 
could  only  be  required  to  proceed  with 
respect  to  them  as  they  would  upon  any 
other  admitted  facts.  He  was  also  the 
more  induced  to  enter  into  this  explana- 
tion, as  the  noble  earl  opposite  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  communicating 
•ome  information  on  the  same  subject. 
Any  person  that  had  kept  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  events  which  had  passed 
^luring  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  the  present 
state  of  things  had  been  produced.  It 
was  evident  that,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  of 
this  country  had  been  drawn  from  the 
subject,  and  made  a  part  of  the  annual 
expenditure.  The  effect  of  the  capital 
thus  expended  was,  to  cause  a  great  de- 
mand, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  but  on  that  of 
those  who  lived  on  such  an  expenditure; 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  demand  being  to 
create  supply,  a  great  supply  of  mana- 
iactured  articles  was  produced  in  the 
countnr.  Not  only  was  the  capital  ex- 
pended, but  it  was  done  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  circulation,  which  having  no 
fixed  Standard,  lent  itself  with  elasticity 
to  all  the  operations  of  speculators.  The 
time  of  correcting  the  evils  of  such  a  cir- 
culation, and  of  restoring  a  fixed  stand- 
ard, having  at  last  arrived,  although  it 
might  have*  been  possible  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  defer  it  longer,  there  remained 
nothing  but  a  load  of  immense  taxation 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  superabundant  sup- 
ply on  the  other,  .whilst  the  country  re- 


turned, not  only  to  a  fixed  standard,  but 
to  one  contracted  and  diminished.  Un- 
less this  statement  could  be  controverted, 
he  could  hardly  conceive  that  the  House 
would  think  a  committee  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  present  disr 
tress.  It  would  be  only  deluding  the 
people  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  any 
good  could  be  attained  by  an  inquiry 
which  would  travel  out  of  those  great 
operating  causes.  Whilst  thev  continued 
to  operate,  no  adequate  remedy  could  be 
found.  Painful  as  was  the  admission,  yet 
it  was  certain,  that  no  prompt  remedy  to 
the  existing  distresses  was  to  be  expected ; 
more  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  dis- 
tress which  pressed  most  heavily  on  agri- 
culture; because  it  was  impossible  to 
connect  it  with  the  state  of  commerce. 
Whether  the  chief  cause  of  the  sufferioes 
of  the  agriculturists  were,  as  the  noble 
earl  opposite  maintained,  an  excessive 
production,  or  as  he  (the  marquis)  con-  , 
tanded,  a  decreased  consumption,  or 
whether  both  of  them  were  partly  risht 
and  partly  wrong,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  state  of  the  Com  Laws  could  have 
any  share  in  producing  that  distress.  It 
was  impossible,  that  in  contemplation,  that 
at  some  future  period,  if  the  price  of  com 
rose  to  80  shillings.  Foreign  importation 
would  be  allowed,  farmers  should  keep 
down  their  com  to  50  shillings  per  quar^ 
ter,  and  thus  speculate  themsdves  out  of 
their  profiu  and  capital,  for  fear  of  distant 
contingency.  It  was  therefore  clear,  that 
no  aUeration  needed  to  be  made  in  the  ' 
Corn  Laws ;  and  that  none  which  could 
be  made  would  have  the  effect  of  affivdr 
ing  any  remedy  rto  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress. That  distress  arose  from  the  state 
of  the  home  market,  which  laboured 
under  the  pressure  either  of  a  supera- 
bundant supply,  or  of  a  diminishea  dc^ 
roand.  He  should  therefore  feel  himself 
to  be  acting  very  wrong  if  he  lield  out  ex- 
pectations of  advantage  from  any  other 
measures  than  those  to  which  he  was  now 
about  to  allude.  But  the  question  put 
by  the  petitioners  was  <'  Is  there  no  reme- 
dy at  all?"  That  there  should  be  no 
prompt  and  ready  remedy  for  an  evil 
whidi  had  been  growing  up  for  years, 
could  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  tp 
their  lordships,  nor  to  the  thinking  |>art 
of  the  country.  But  though  no  prompt 
remedy  could  be  expected  some  might 
be  found  in  the  gradual  progress  of  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment.  The  natural  re- 
medy .  to  a  state  of  thiog^s  which  bad 
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6ilied  Pill  a  groil  cwitili  could  ariM 
obIt  firom  •  free  dialnvotioQ  of  Mpiul 
8M  prodiio^  Without  tvch  a  distribtt- 
tio0t  oo  rooMdy  was  attainabla.  It  ww 
tharclbio  atcwiiry  to  reoiofo  ovory 
special  of  roHriaioot  which  opentad 
O^vuftt  that  fioe  diitributtoa ;  to  giro 
ovory  facility  to  capital  to  dislodge  itself, 
and  to  break  its  large  masses  into  divi* 
sioiis  which  would  feed  aad  support  dif- 
brent  branches  of  employmeDt.  This 
was  the  only  mode  in  whicn  their  lord- 
ships could  hope  to  provide  a  remedy  (or 
the  present  distress.  Now,  the  impedi- 
ments which  it  was  necessary  to  reaaove, 
were,  with  respect  to  our  Foreign  trade, 
the  restrictions  under  which  it  laboured ; 
mid  with  respect  to  our  Home  trade,  the 
taxes  which  It  had  to  pay,  and  eadi  of 
srtiioh  bad  die  oSsct  of  a  legislative  re- 
atdetion  on  that  portion  of  capital.  The 
pfOMura  of  taxation  was  bk  in  every  brandi 
•f  manufrctiioe,and  henoe  the  neceasity  of 
a  rigid  economjr,  in  order  to  render  the  re* 
peaT  of  oppressive  taxm  praoticdble.  The 
tepedaf  taxesbelonged  to  the  other  House; 
but  still  he  trusted  that  questions  which 
related  to  the  means  of  eanng  the  people 
of  their  burdens  would  never  be  alien  to 
the  minds  of  their  lotdships.  With  re* 
apeot  to  Foreign  trader  however,  the 
cause  was  diimettt.  It  had  loop;  been 
the  policy— «  most  imstaken  pohcy— of 
Ibis  government  to  impose  cestnctioQs  on 
eertam  branches  of  Foreign  oommeroe. 
The  efSMt  of  these  restrictions  wai^  to  op* 
yese  to  Foreign  commerce  the  same  sort 
of  impediments  and  embammments,  that 
taxation  presented  to  the  Home  trade. 
Sbeir  tendenqr  was,  to  force  trade  into 
channels  the  most  nnnatural  and  unpro- 
fitable to  the  oeuntry.  On  this  subject, 
at  was  not  neoessaiy  for  him  to  go  into 
-detaiL  Indeed,  were  he  to  judge  from 
ahoaentiments  expressed  m  that  House 
last  year,  and  from  what  had  passed  in 
the  committee,  he  should  bo  sanf^e  as 
ao  the  eofbrcement  of  the  principles  on 
Jwbich  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
•oouBtiy  to  act.  But  the  difficulty  was 
tiotab  much  with  regard  to  the  general 
-{Ninciple,  as  to  the  carrying  it  into  prai> 
.tice.  In  the  present  enlightened  times, 
the  adaussion  of  the  principle,  that  r»- 
atrictions  on  trade  were  iojurious  wm 
easily  obtained;  but  the  moment  It  was 
-attempted  to  apply  that  principle  in  piac- 
^ce, «  fermidaMe  resistance  was  psemat- 
-ei  by  various  interests.  Science  had 
amde  such  gifogress  within  those  «raUs, 
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that  there  was  qo  fear  of  the  eapMecl^ 
doctrine  of  restriction  being  miaotsioecl 
in  that   House.    But   to   any  meaiui^ 
which  parliament  might  take  to  bem^ 
Foreign  trade  mqch  opposition  was  to  bo 
expected  from  numerous  interests.    The 
merchant,  whose  trade  mi^ht  be  affect^ 
by  the  redioval  of  a  restriction,  the  riiip* 
owner,  the  maou&cturer,  all  would  pua 
in  their  claims,  and  all  too  would  hnti 
them   supported.    It  happened  indeed^ 
that  every  interest  had  been  well  suo^ 
ported  in  parliament  except  that  of  tba 
unfortunate   consun^ers,   who  composed 
nine-tenths   of  the   population.    £very. 
favour,  however,  which  was  granted  to 
other  interests,  was  in  &ct  taken  froia 
this  dam;  while  every  arrangement  which 
would  be  an  advantage  to  it»  fvould  be  an 
advantage  also  to  toe  country.    It  was 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  therefore, 
that  their  lordships,   in  any  regulation 
which  they  might  make,  ought  chiefly  to 
have  in  view,  without  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  that  attention  which  was  duo 
to  every  other  interest.    He  knew  tbera 
had  been  persons  who  had  maintained  ihat 
the  venous  acts  of  parliament  imposing 
nestrictions  had  been  the  foundation  at 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  he,  on  the  contrary,  thought,  as  had 
been  well  said  in  another  place,  by  one 
whose  eUianoe  on  this  qucntlon  he  wss 
«lad  to  have,  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
had  flourished  in  spite  of  them  all.    H9 
would  now  osove  for  the  appoiotment  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
meaas  of  extending  and  aecuring  the 
Foreign  trade  ol  the  country. 

Lord  EUenbarw^  regretted  that  be 
Aould  have  ocoaaion  to  differ  with  the 
noble  marquis;  but  he  could  not  enter- 
tain the  same  views  of  the  effect  likely  to 
be  produced  on  ibo  existing  distrem  by 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  The  utmoat 
practicable  reductions  could  not  be  to 
aoch  an  amount  as  to  be  felt  aa  a  re- 
medy. Tbece  was  one  jnode,  however, 
of  aflbrding  leonsideraUe  irelief.  That 
mode  consisted,  not  in  the  removal  of  the 
taxes,  botm  their  more  equal  distributioa 
sons  to  press  more  lightly  upon  manu- 
iactniOKp.  He  might  appeal  in  support  of 
bis  opinion  to  the  nqport  of  the  committee 
of  bst  ]fear  on  the  timber  Trade.  In  what 
state  had  the  committee  found  the  duties 
on  that  trade  ?  The  duties  on  logi  were 
higher  than  those  on  manufaotured  tim- 
ber. Those  on  Norway  deals  amounted 
to  60  per  cent,  and  those  on  JPetersburgb 
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dealft  to  only  8D  p^  cent.  The  ma»  tfot* 
vaj  deali  paid  an  iinport  duty  of  1  iLin  Ire- 
land and  of  20k  in  England^  WliM  •uch 
irregularities  had  beeh  ditcoverfd  in  one 
branch  of  trade,  there  was  no  dvnbt  but 
that  If  the  same  research  were  carried 
into  the  whole  of  oar  eomniercials^steiDy 
such  a  new  arrangement  and  distrri^ution 
of  duties  might  take  place*  as  would 
afibrd  efficient  relief  to  manufacturers, 
without  diminishhig  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

•  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com* 
mittee  appointed,  consisting  of  the  same 
members  as  duit  of  last  year* 

The  Barl  of  LkntrpocH  rose  to  more 
that  certain  accounts  be  laid  before  the 
House,  but  did  not  mean  to  eater  into  any 
detafls  on  the  state  of  the  commerce  oif 
the  country,  and,  least  of  all,  on  that 
great  fundnnentai  branch  of  induatry  agri- 
#€alture;  but  lie  waft  anxious  that  the 
House  sboald,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
know  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case 
with  teapectco  consumption  In  ofdeis  that 
when  they  came  to  discuss  the  ouestion, 
they  might  not  be  ignorent  of  the  fhcts 
connected  with  it.  In  the  situation  he 
held,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attention  to  th»  subject,  and  to  col- 
lect together  all  the  information  that 
could  be  obuined  relatire  to  It.  The 
view  of  the  subject  which  the  papen  he 
intended  to  move  for  would  give,  would 
not  vary  much  from  that  which  he 
had  taken  on  the  flrtt  dqr  of  the  session. 

iwhen  adiierence  arose  between  him  and 
le  noble  marquis. )  He  had  then  slated, 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  public  distress 
Iras  an  excess  of  prodoctloo.  He  admit- 
ted that  the  causes  to  which  the  noUe 
marquis  had  alkided  might  hive  their 
eifects,  but  the  neble  marquli  bad  also 
stated,  that  diminutioB  of  consimiptlon 
was  a  mdre  prebid>le  cauiethan  over-pro- 
duetion.  He  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  best  informailen  in  hb  power  on 
the  subject.  Wkh  regard  tO  tnet  tfrtlole 
which  was  the  most  uiiportttit  OMlerion 
Of  eotosumption,  he  meant  bread,  he  had 
no  means  of  obtainkig  infbriaatlon  emble 
Of  leading  to  a  conclusion  Which  oouid  be 
vegarded  as  any  thing  like  corroei.  But, 
Irem  4he  manner  in  Whi«fli  the  rofonue 
WMi  oolleoted,  iheir  lordihlps  had  the 
meattft  of  accurate  Uiformation  on  all 
the  oiheir  great  airtidea  tt  eoosumption* 
It  would  be  foond  that  with  leipea  to  the 
Stdse,  the  incretose  was  great.  He  would 
Hot  found  his  eidGalatiOn'On  th0  value  4>f 
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the  articles,  because  that  was  subject  to 
variation,  but  on  the  quantity,  which  sub* 
ject  to  one  qualification,  was  more  certain. 
The  qualification  he  alluded  to  was,  the  i^ 
fiEdcation  which  might  be  supposed  whmi 
prodttcededby  smuffgling^  but  that,  ee 
mr  as  might  be  calculated  on,  would  make 
the  consumption  greater.  He  would  take 
his  estimate  of  the  oonsuniption  frooA  an 
account  of  the  quantities  of  several  anicles 
charged  with  duties  of  Esctse  In  each  off 
the  lastibur  years,  ending  die  5th  of  <la« 
nuary  1821,  and  a  compaasoa  of  the  last 
year^with  an  aVerageof tte  tbreepTeoeding 
years.  The  articles  were  beef,  caadHjeSi 
Coffise,  hides  and  skins,  UMlt,  pepperi 
ftaft,  soup,  Brttiih  and  foreign  s^tt,  tea, 
tohaciDO^  wine,  and  aMar»  He  would 
move  that  the  returns  of  these  artideste 
laid  on  the  table ;  but  in  the  meantime  he 
fthould  state  to  their  lordships  what  he 
understood '  would  turn  ont  to  be  tfie 
quantities  of  thediftreot  abides  and  the 
general  result  of  the  oomparison  e 

Strang  Beer, 
Aversge  number  pf  barrels  on 

which  the  Excise  duty  was  raised 

in  the  three  years  ending  In 

Jan.  1818, 1819, and  1890  .^**  BfidCflOb 
For  the  year  ending  Jan.  1891  •  •  6,600,0(M> 
Making  An  increase  of    •  •  •  • .  •  •  •       aiS^OOO 

TabU  Beer. 
Average  for  the  three  years  ending 

Jan.  1880 IMTfiOO 

For  the  last  year I^510,40S 

Making  an  increase  pf   •        7M6# 

Candlei,  /6f. 

Average  for  the  ihree  years  etidiag 

In  Jan.  1890  •••'••*••• 70^810,400 

For  the  last  year  **  •  •  •-••*«•'.  ...«••  *88^S50,00<t 
Making  an  increase  of   •**«^«»»    S,S80,«9t 

Qfjfee.  I&». 
A venuge  for  the  three  yean  en£Hng 

in  Jah.1880 7,560,000 

For  the  last  year .•  7^019,000 

Makingadimimftlon  of  ••••..••  ^5,000 

Hida  and  Skint.  lb$. 

Average  for  the  three  yeam  ending 

in  Jan.  1890 46,919,000 

For  the  last  year 44,709/XX) 

Making  a  diminiiUon  of 1,817,000 

Mali,  Quartensr 

Average  for  Ihe  three  years  ending 

inJan.1890 93,980,000 

For  the  last  year ...»••.  94^U,000 

Makmg  an  increase  o^  •..#••••    1,999,009 

Soli  and  JRock  Salt.  Cmt. 

Aventte  for  internal  coosumptk>n 
durmg  the  three  years  ending 
inJan.fB90»..^*«««««'*'«M«    ifid^fiO^ 
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For  the  last  year  ....•• 1,081,000 

Making  an  increase  of   ••••••••         45,000 

Tor  Exportation,  Cwi. 
Average  for  the  three  years  ending 

in  Jan.  1890 861,147 

For  the  last  year 1,199,000 

Making  an  increase  of   ••••••••  537,753 

Hard  Soap,  Ibt, 

Avenge  for  the  three  years  ending 

Jan.  18S0  ••;...• 69,474,000 

For  the  last  year 73^765,000 

Making  an  increase  of   4,991,000 

S^  Soap.  lb$. 
Average  for  the  three  years  ending 

Jan.l8«0 4,569,000 

For  the  last  year 5,187,000 

Making  an  increase  of    618,000 

BrUah  Spiriii.  OaUotu, 
Average  for  the  three  years  end* 

ing Jan.  1820   •••  5,047,000 

For  Use  last  year ••  •  6,575,000 

Making  an  increase  of   ••  J,5S8,000 

For^gn  Spirits'^  Rum.  OalUnu. 
Average  /or  the  three  years  end- 
ing Jan.  18S0 9,790,000 

For  the  last  year 9,757,000 

Makingan  decrease  of   •••••••«         33^000 

Foreign  Spiritt'^Brandy.  Gallom. 
Average  tor  the  three  years  end* 

ing  January  1890 866,000 

For  the  last  year • 1,143,000 

Makingan  increase  of    977,000 

Tea.  Ibi. 
Average  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing Jan.  1890    99,186,000 

For  the  last  year  • 99,549,000 

Making  an  ihcrease  of    ••••••••       356,000 

Tobacco:  Ibi. 
Average  for  the  three  years  end- 
ins  Jan.  1890   11,847,000 

For  the  kst  year 11,680,000 

Making  a  diminutkm  of « •  •       167,000 

French  Wind.  Gallons, 
Average  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing Jan.  1890   •  •• 977,000 

For  the  last  year 916,000 

Making  a  diminution  of 61,000 

Wina^not  French.  Gallons, 
Average  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing Jan.,  1820  18,446,000 

For  the  last  year 16,300,000 

Making  a  diminution  of 9,146,000 

Sugar,  Cwt. 
Average  for  England  alone  during 

the  three  years   ending  Jan. 

1890 3,117,000 

For  the  last  year    3,413,000 

Making  an  increase  of    996,000 

Thus,  the  papers  which  he  should  move 
for  would  show  that  on  almost  all  the 
great  articles  of  cousumptioPi  coffee  ex- 
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cepled,  an  increaae  bad  taken 'place.  As 
he  had  already  stated,  there  was  no  means 
of  obtaining  a  return  of  the  quantity  of 
bread  consumed :  but  when  it  appeared 
that  thaie  was  an  increase  in  all  the  other 
great  articles  of  consumption,  was  it  pos« 
sible  to  doubt  that  that  important  one 
had  also  increased?  There  appeared 
then  to  be  no  ground  for  the  oonclusion 
which  the  noble  marquis  had  drawn  of  a 
diminished  consumption.  He  did  not 
bring  forward  the  information,  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  the  existence  of  dis- 
tress* He  brought  it  forward  to  estab- 
lish the  fact — and  a  consoling  fact  it  was 
*»that  the  comforts  of  the  people  could 
not  have  very  much  diminished,  when  the 
consumption  of  many  of  those  articles  on 
which  their  comfort  depended  had  in- 
creased. He  agreed  with  the  noble  mar'^ 
quis,  that  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  population  could  expect  no 
alleviation  from  any  change  in  the  exist- 
ing com  laws.  Whether  the  system  of 
corn  laws  established  some  years  ago  was 
wise  or  otherwise,  he  would  not  stop  now 
to  inouire.  He  wished  it  only  to  be  consi- 
derea  whether  by  altering  these  laws>  even 
allowing  them  not  to  be  the  most  politic, 
we  should  not  increase  our  difficulties; 
and  whether  a  continued  change  even  for 
the  better  might  not  be  more  dangerous 
than  an  adherence  to  a  system  which  was 
not  originally  the  best.  Entirely  concur- 
ring with  the  noble  marquis,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  eveiY  wise  statesman  ought  to  be» 
the  removal  of  restrictions  from  com- 
merce and  industry  to  every  practicable 
extent,  and  believing  with  him  that  ouc 
commercial  prosperity  had  been  brought 
about  rather  in  spite  of  such  restrictions 
than  bv  their  operation ;  still  he  did  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  hastily  or  in- 
considerately removed.  Whatever  evil 
belonged  to  restriction,  constant  fluctua* 
tion  was,  in  his  opinion,  still  worse..  The 
different  interests  of  society,  when  placed 
under  laws  that  were  not  specolativelj 
the  best,  might  adjust  themselves  to  their 
situation  iemd  to  each  other ;  but  no  man 
could  tell  what  to  do  in  constant  fluctua* 
tions,  or  how  to  accommodate  himself  to 
continued  change.  He  might  go  the 
length  of  *«aying  that  in  some  countries 
where  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  trade 
in  grain  were  n^ore  liberal  than  in 
this,  they  were  not  productive  of  the 
same  advantage  by  their  want  of  steadi- 
ness. In  those  countries,  though  theore- 
tically better  in  many   instances,,  ihey 
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werelhble  to  be  changed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  favoufi  caprice,   igooraoce,    or 
intrigue,  and  thua  oo  man  could  p)ace 
any  reliance  on  them  so  as  to  square  bis 
conduct  by  their  proyisions  :  but  in  this 
country,  though  the  law  might  not  be  the 
wisest,   those  who  were  afiected  by  it 
*  could  calculate  «ipmi  its  conUnuance,  and 
thus  could  establish  their  business  and 
4yedit  in  conformity  with  it.    It  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter  at  lar^«into  the 
question  of  the  agricultural  distress ;  but 
be   would  say  uiat   the   circumstances 
which  had  forced  great  tracts  of  waste 
land  into  cultivation,  and  had  thus  pro- 
duced a  greater  supply  than  would  other- 
•wise  have  been  produced,  had  very  much 
mcreased  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
This  was  an  opinion  which  he  had  formed 
af^er  extensive  inquiry.    He  allowed  that 
.there  were  other  circumstances  which,  b^ 
'their  operation,  contributed  to  our  agri- 
cultural embarrassment.    One  of  these  be 
alluded  to  with  pleasure ;  namely,  the  in- 
crease of  the  importation  of  grain  from 
Ireland,  which  last  year  had  amounted  to 
551,871  quarters,   being  more  than  the 
.average  importation  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  till  a  recent  period.    Though 
this  importation  hdd  been  at  first  produc- 
tive of  difficulties  to  one  part  of  the  em- 
pire,  it  would    ultimately  promote   the 
prosperity  of  the  whole.    A  noble  baron 
Jbad  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  consider- 
able relief  might  be  obtained  by  a  change 
in  our  modes  of  taxation,  and  in  the  man* 
.Ber  of  distributing  the  taxes.    Whether 
the  present  modes  of  .taxation  were  the 
best  he  would  net  stop  to  inquire.  It  had 
been  hit  opinion  that  an  increase  of  the 
direct  taxes  would  have  been  l^eneficial, 
•and  therefore  he  was  for  preserving  for 
aome  time  ttie  income  tax.    But  it  was 
entirely  a  different  Question  whether  it 
would  now  be  advisable  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing system*    A  change  in  one  instance 
might  produce  such  a  general  derange* 
roent  as  would  more  than  overbalance  the 
contemt^ted  advantage.    The  noble  earl 
•Gonduoed  by  moving  for  the  accounts  io 
which  he  had  referred. 

lA>rd  Erskine  declared  that  he  felt 
great  disappointment  at  the  apeech  of  the 
noble- earl.  He  did  expect  to  have  heard 
much  more  on  the  present  occasion,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  diminishing,,  if  not  of  re* 
medjfing^  the  severe  evils  under  which  the 
peeple  were  labouring.  The  noble  earl, 
Amidst  his  enumemtion  of  small  beer, 
.omdles,  soap,  &c.  had  said  nothmg  of  the 
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real  cause  of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  was  labouring.    That  cause  was 
the  war  of  above  twenty  years  duration, 
which  had  created  a  stocx  of  7  or  800 
millions,  tlie  proprietors  of  which,  having 
lent  their  money  to  carry  on  the  ruinous 
contest,  were  now  to  be  paid  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  more  especially 
of  the  agricultural  classes,    without  on 
their  part  contributing  to  the  general  sa- 
crifice.   The  noble  earl  had  said  nothing 
about  the  poor-rates,  that  other  source  of 
distress  to  the  landed  interest,  the  evils  of 
which  had  frequently  been  aggravated  by 
acts  of  the  le^pslature.    The  poor  laws,  in 
their  original  institution,  were  intended  to 
proyide  only  fpr  those  who  were  so  w^k 
or  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  work;  but 
•now  a  man  could  come  and  say — **  I  can 
work;  I  have  children  who  can  work 
iii(;ewise ;  but  I  can  find  no  labour,  and  I 
call   upon   the  parish  to  support  me."' 
Thus,  those  who  could  find  no  work  swal- 
lowed up  the  means  of  the  industrious. 
He  entreated  their  lordships  to  take  these 
things  into  their  consideration,  and  i^ug- 
gest  some  means,   not  of  giviiig  cheap 
bread,  but  of  increasing  the  wagea  of 
labour.    It  w§s  far  betjter  for  the  poor  to 
be  employed:  and,  when  employed,  it  did 
not  ouitter  mttch-«*-at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point— whether  they  had  cheap  bread  or 
not. 

Lord  King  said,  that  formerly  it  was 
the  practice  of  ministers  to  come  down  to 
the  House  .with  the  anaual  accounts :  now 
they  came  .down  with  an  annual  paradox. 
One  year  our  distress  was  owing  to  a 
transition  from  war  to  pf$ace ;  and  another 
it  was  owing  to  excess  of  production* 
Swift,  in  all  ms  expositions  o/  the  follies 
of  mankind,  never  described  any  thing  so 
absurd  as  this  last  paradox.    If  there  had 
been  a  deficiency  of  supply,  the.noble  earl 
would  have  found  our  distress  was  owing 
to  that  case.     When  the  noble  earl  men- 
tioned that  there  hadl>een  an  increase  of 
.production  and  of  consumption,  would  he 
.likewise  say  that  there  had  been— -the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  it-^-an  increase  of 
capital  ?    No ;  there  had  been  no  increase 
of  capital ;  there  had  been  no  increase  in 
.theqt^lfittty  of  lime  used  on  the  land: 
there  ha4been.no  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  lAgripuUfliiial  labour.    Aa  for  the  cause 
pfiour.distneas,  we  need  look  no  further 
.timn.  to  theicircumatance,  that  we  had 
be0n.:for  tw^ntyrfive  years  engaged  in 
war,  and  that  we  mustiiow  pay  for  it,  ag- 
gmvated  aa.  its  burthen  had  b«eo  by  • 
3  H 
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change  in  the  currency.  While  there 
had  been  a  destruction  of  capital  by  this 
means,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  po* 
pulation.  This  being  the  disease,  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment  vrere  the  only  re- 
medy. 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  did  not  think  that 
any  legislative  interference  could  do 
good«  TI)c  only  remedy  for  our  distress 
would  arise  from  retrenchment  of  expen- 
diture and  a  diminution  of  taxation. 

Earl  Grei^  expressed  the  extreme  dis- 
appointment with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  noble  earl,  who,  from  figures  and 
official  documents,  endeavoured  to  draw 
an  inference  which  was  contradicted  by 
every  thing  in  the  country.     He  well  re- 
membered that  the  noble  earl  had,  some 
years  ago,  by  the  production  of  similar 
documents,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  in- 
ference^ that  the  Bank  paper  was  not  de- 
preciated ;  he  now,  however  acknowledg- 
ed that  it  had  been  so,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  falsification  would  attend  his  infer- 
ence of  the  present  night.    The  assertion 
of  the  noble  earl  that  the  continued  con- 
sumption proved  that  the  comforts  of  the 
people  were  not  diminished,  could  be  re- 
futed by   every  man   in    the  kingdom. 
Nor  did  he  believe  that  there  was  the  ex- 
cess of  production  supposed  by  the  noble 
earl;  for  he  understood  that  the  last  crop 
was  rather  under  than  over  the  average. 
The  causes  of  all  the  evils  which  the 
country  endured,  were  obviously  the  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
burdens  thereby  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try.   The  alteration  in  our  currency  was 
also  a  main  source  of  the   evil,  n)r  let 
them  turn  and  twist  it  as  they  would,  the 
fact  was,  that  we  had  contracted  in  de- 
preciated paper  an  immense  debt,  which 
we  were  unable  to  pay  in  our  restored 
currency.     The  situation  of  the  country 
appeared  to  him  to  be  frightful.    A  nob^e 
friend  of  his  had  said,  that  we  must  not 
for  a  moment  look  at  a  breach  of  public 
faith.     So  said  he.     But  there  was  an  an- 
cient  law  maxim,  which  was  equally  ap- 
plicable   to    other    subjects : — <<  Nemo 
tenetur  ad  impossibile."    It  was  difficult 
to  repress    the   apprehension,    that  we 
were  much-  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
France,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
was  declared  to  be  by  a  celebrated  man, 
namely,  "  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.'' 
Distressed  as  the  people  were,  and  alien- 
ated  fromr   the  government  by  a  long 
eourse   of  the   most    impolitic  conduct, 
there  was  nothing  to  which  we  could  look 


with  the  slightest  hope  of  relief,  but  th6 
most  unsparing  retrenchment. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Wednesday^  February  21. 

The  Quekn — Milan  CoMMrssioy.]] 
Sir  John  Newport  presented  a  petition 
from  Langholm,  imploring  the  House  to 
restore  the  Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy, 
and  to  withdraw  their  confidence  from  a 
set  of  ministers  who  had  misled  their 
king,  insulted  their  Queen,  and  who  de- 
spised the  voices  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
honest  subjects  of  this  realm. 

Sir  /?.  Fer^aon  said,  he  would  takfe 
that  opportunity  of  making  a  few  obser- 
vations with  respect  to  the  Milan  com- 
mission. When  he  first  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite said  he  should  be  perfectly  ready 
to  promote  an  investigation  when  the 
proper  time  arrived.  But  how  bad  the 
nob4e  lord  redeemed  his  pledge?  He 
now  said  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  the 
question,  if  a  motion  were  made  on  his 
(sir  R.  Fs.)  side  of  the  House.  What  a 
mockery  was  this  language  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  lord,  when  the  noble  lord 
and  his  adherents  were  determined  to  op- 
pose any  proposition  which  came  frotti 
that  side  of  the  House.  When  he  saw  a 
great  majority  of  that  House  blindly  fol- 
lowing a  minister,  and  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  the  country,  it  would  bie  folly 
in  him  to  submit  any  motion  on  tbe  sub- 
ject to  the  House. 

Sir  J,  Mackintosh  expressed  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  his  gallant 
friend,  in  declining  to  bring  forward  any 
motion  after  the  late  divisions  in  that 
House,  divisions  upon  which  he  (sir 
James)  forbore  to  make  any  observation. 
He  would  abstain  from  all  reflection  upon 
them— he  would  leave  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  and  of  posterity ;  he 
would  only  say  that  tliey  fully  justified 
the  prudent  resolution  of  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant friend.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
particulars  of  the  Milan  commission ;  all 
he  knew  was,  that  a  general  suspicion 
had  arisen  as  to  their  proceedings,  which 
was  not  confined  to  any  party  in  that 
House,  but  had  extended  throughout 
Europe.  Under  these  circumstances  be 
was  astonished  that  the  persons  who 
formed  that  commission,  filtitig,  as  Ihey 
did,  most  respectable  stations  m  life,  did 
not  themselves  insist  upoa  an  inqutry  inlo 
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thek  conduct,  lie  was  still  more  asto- 
nished that  ministers,  who  were  equally 
interested  in  that  inquiry,  stated  as  an 
objection  tp  it,  the  expense  which  would 
be  necessarily  incurred.  He  thought  no 
expense  could  be  too  great,  no  price  too 
high,  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the 
country ;  and  he  should  be  sorry  if,  after 
such  large  sums  had  been  expended  to 
procure  national  dishonour,  this  House 
should  be  afraid  to  expend  a  small  sum 
to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  which,  whether  justly  or 
not,  was  universally  suspected. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
were  wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  petition  was 
brought  before  the  House.  With  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  commission, 
those  individuals  had  been  most  anxious 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in- 
vestigated. It  had  never,  however,  been 
the  parliamentary  practice,  that  a  mere 
desire  on  the  part  of  any  individuals 
fihocdd  be  considered  as  a  motive  suffici- 
ently strong  of  itself  for  the  institution  of 
an  inquiry.  If  it.  had  been  expedient  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  House  that  they  had 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
British  justice. 

.  Mr.  hinnet  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  his  gallant  friend's  determination.  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  House  there 
was  little  chance  of  his  obtaining  the  ob- 
ject, he  had  in  view.  But  the  time  would 
come  when  the  country  would  demand  in- 
quiry into  the  infamous  transactions  of 
the  Milan  commission. 
.    Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ' 

Naples— -Conduct  of  the  Allied 
Powers.]  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  to 
•make  his  promised  motion,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Wynn,  who  requested 
precedence  for  a  motion  which  he  had  on 
the  paper ;  but  the  cries  of  ''  No*'  being 
loud  and  general. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  proceeded  with 
Jiis  motion.  He  commenced  by  express- 
ing the  readiness  with  which  he  should 
•have  copaplied  with  the  desire  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  were  it  not  that  he 
saw  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to  permit 
him  to  go  on  with  the  important  business 
,of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Indeed, 
,he  should  have  wished  to  have  postponed 
.his  motion,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  and 
.ttrgent  necessity  which  called  upon  him 
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to  proceed  without  delay  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  grounds  of  the  question  lie 
had  been  induced  to  undertake.  Since 
he  had  given  his  notice,  various  circum* 
stances  had  occurred  which  enabled. him 
the  better  to  explain  the  statement  he 
was  about  to  make.  He.  had  had  an  op- 
portunity elsewhere  of  hearing  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents ;  lie  had  seen  tlie 
weapons  with  which  he  had  to  contend ; 
and,  although  a  bad  player,  he  thought 
he  had  dexterity  enough  to  parry  oif  their 
point.  The  attack  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  Naples  he  should  ever  consider 
as  the  most  unprovoked  and  unrighteous 
aggression  ever  committed  by  a  vicious 
government.  Since  he  had  given  notice 
of  this  motion,  the  anticipated  event  had^ 
as  he  perceived,  taken  place.  Perhaps, 
before  this  time,  the  ruin  of  Naples  was 
completed.  But  the  great  question  which 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  House  upon  this 
subject,  depended  not  upon  the  course 
of  events,  nor  upon  the  chance  of  war. 
No ;  though  the  whole  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories should  be  once  more  overrun  by 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north  ; 
though  the  modern  tyrants  of  regions, 
which  were  in  former  ages  the  cradle  of 
those  rude  warriors  who  desolated  Italy, 
should  once  more  pour  their  countless 
forces  up  to  the  Faro  of  Messina ;  neither 
circumstance  would  alter  for  one  moment 
the  motion  he  had  to  submit,  nor  throw 
one  obstacle  in  his  way  while  he  explained 
its  principles.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ceived that  if  the  principles  of  national 
independence  had  been  trampled  under 
foot  by  one  nation  of  Europe,  the  more 
it  behoved  the  others  to  look  with  jealous 
anxiety  to  the  safety  and  the  preservation 
of  their  own  inviolable  rights.  If  wrong, 
aggravated  by  every  species  of  injustice 
and  assumption,  had  been  triumphant  in 
one  case,  the  more  was  it  incumbent  upon 
that  House  to  ascertain  that  this  country 
had  had  no  share  in  their  disgraceful  vic- 
tory. If  a  war  had  been  commenced, 
that  either  in  its  success  or  in  its  failure 
might,  and  would  perhaps,  involve  all 
Europe  in  hostilities  and  anarchy,  it  was 
time  that  the  House  should  inquire  whe- 
ther the  ministers  of  this  country  had 
done  their  utmost  to  quench  that  first 
fatal  spark,  which  else  might  kindle  the 
most  destructive  conflagration.  What 
might  be  the  event  of  this  aggression  to 
Naples  herself;  what  she  might  deserve, 
according  to  the  degree  of  spirit  and 
energy  she  should  display  in .  Lcr  rpsist- 
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aoce;  or  what  nlglil  be  the  ittiie<^ these 
tremendotti  prcparatioDt,  he  coald  noti 
of  course,  at  this  period  determine.  Un- 
doubtedly, and  hesaidit  with  a  melancholy 
reluctance,  upon  all  principles  of  human 
^culatioo,  the  chances  were  against  that 
devoted  country.  They  were  In  favour 
of  a  political  alliance  and  a  disciplined 
army;  and  though  the  present  age  had 
furnished,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious 
examples  or  the  success  of  nations  against 
armies  of  popular  enthusiasm  against  mili- 
taty  power,  yet  the  ordinary  career  of 
human  events  would  not  justify  us  in 
supposing  any  other  issue,  but  that 
Naples  would  be  too  soon  occupied  by 
the  army  of  the  trinle  sAliance.  Whether 
the  Neapolitans,  wno,  in  a  perhaps  doubt- 
ful policy,  had  thought  (it  to  copy  the 
constitution  of  the  Spaniards  would 
wisely  copy  also  the  system  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  against  the 
invading  power  of  France ;  whether  thev 
would  retire  to  their  fastnesses  and  their 
mountains;  and  from  those  inhospitable 
retreau  wage  the  only  kind  of  warfare 
which  could  efficiently  protect  a  people 
so  situated ;  these  were  matters  upon 
which  he  conld  not  pretend  to  speak  with 
any  certainty.  But  this  he  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  no  measures  of  an 
hiiquitous  policy — ^no  seizure  of  fortresses 
—no  occupation  of  territories — no  mis- 
chievous confederacy,  of  a  nature  like 
those  which  in  all  ages  had  been  leagued 
against  the  assertors  of  their  countrv's 
liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of  M  mankind 
— no  persiJverance  in  acts  which  he 
thought  of  such  a  destructive  tendency, 
should  divert  him  from  his  position.  The 
views  which  he  took  of  those  proceedings 
would  not  be  in  the  least  degree  altered, 
even  if  the  Austrian  army,  af^er  traversing 
the  whole  country,  should  plant  its  vic- 
torious standard  at  the  eztremiiy  of  the 
Peninsola  of  Italy. 

His  great  object  was,  to  obtain  full,  ac- 
curate, and  satisfactory  information  with 
respect  to  the  canduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  in  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  entered  into  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  this  inauspicious  proceeding. 
[Hear,  hear.]  His  majesty's  govern- 
ment, as  honourable  members  womd  well 
know,  had  latelv  issued  a  circular  dts^ 
patch,  addressed  to  the  British  ministers 
at  foreign  courts,  and  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  powers  of  Troppau. 
That  circular  would  save  him  a  great 
deal  of  argument ;  for  H  described  the 


principles  whleh  the  allied  powers  btend^ 
ed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Naples,  so 
strongly,  and  clearly,  that  it  left  him 
nothing  to  observe  as  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
circular  of  the  allied  powers  stated  the 
principles  upon  which  those  imperial  oam- 
missioners  for  exercising  the  office  of 
dictator  of  Europe  were  prepared  to  ex- 
ert that  immeasurable  power,  for  the  firs( 
time,  with  respect  to  the  Neapolitans  i 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  acknowledge 
their  newly-assumed,  but  sacred  autho- 
rity. This  sacred  trio^had  issued  a  cir-* 
cular,  (which,  it  appeared,  had  been  be* 
trayed  by  a  certain  minister  at  Han- 
burgh,)  m  which  they  Informed,  not  only 
their  present  subjects  in  Europe— for  that 
woula  have  been  nothing— but  in  which 
they  published  to  their  future  subjects, 
on  what  principles  their  future  vassalst 
whether  emperors,  kings,  landgraves,  mar* 
graves,  dukes,  or  potentates  of  whatever 
other  denomination,  might  wear  thetf 
crowns,  or  govern  their  suites.  These 
three  sovereigns,  who  toolc  upon  thens- 
selves  the  lordship  paramount  of  the 
whole  of  Europe— who  treated  roooarchs 
as  their  vassals,  and  nations  as  their  slaves 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  founded  on 
that  ancient  and  equitable  maxim,  that 
**  might  is  right.''  They  had  issued,  ia 
the  plenttude  of  a  power  newly  usurped, 
hut  arrogantly  Taunted,  their  mandate 
<<  for  the  better  government  ef  kingdoms.'* 
But,  happily  for  the  world,  there  were 
those  who  still  had  something  left  in  ^e 
shape  of  that  freedom  which  these  des- 
pots would  put  down ;  who  still  spoke  of 
a  constitution,  onee  so  Teocrable  in  the 
eyes  of  all'  the  world,  and  still  so  fertni- 
dable,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  congress 
at  Troppau ;  those  who  would  deny  the 
power  so  assumed,  tftad  check  the  aggrea-^ 
sions  thus  begun.  The  House,  and  the 
whole  country,  however,  owed  them  aft 
least  this  debt  ef  gratitude— >that,  itt 
their  very  first  act,  these  alMes  had  not 
disguised  their  intentions ;  had  not  cob- 
ceaied  their  principles.  Perhaps  some 
explanation  was  here  necessary,  as  re- 
spected the  exposition  whidi  he  had  given 
of  those  intentions  and  principles.  "  Let 
not  the  House"  (contioBed  thehon.genl.) 
•'  look  upon  these  words  as  mine— fion 
metis  hie  iermo.**  He  had  quoted  from 
their  own  declarations;  he  appealed  to 
the  noble  lord  opposite ;  he  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  House  itself ;  he  ap- 
pealed  to  his  majesty's  mkusters  who 
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had  80  reeeatlj  abandoned  these  royal 
trinmvirsy  in  a  maniler  to  which  he 
could  add  nothing. 

He  thought  he  had  ahoim  that  the  in- 
lentiona  of  tbiar  new  diotaionhip  of  Eu- 
rope were  tyrannical^  odiousi  andfla^i« 
tious.  He  should  now  revert  to  the  cir- 
cular of  hia  majesty's  goremment ;  and 
be  would  abridge  it,  rather  than  detain 
the  House  too  long  by  repeating  it  in 
detail.  The  6r8t  paragraph  amounted  to 
ibia— «that  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
aUM  powers  were  directly  repugnant  to 
fbe  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
directly  subversive  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  such  as  would  render  every 
man  in  Europe  the  subject  or  the  slave 
of  a  royal  triumvirate.  The  noble  lord 
had  denounced  them  so  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly, as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  strengthen  the  charge.  They  had 
beard  various  imputations  against  the  sect 
called  ^he  Carbonari.  He  would  say 
nothing  on  the  present  occasion  as  to  the 
Justice  with  which  they  were  made,  but 
he  would  defy  any  man  to  make  a  hea- 
vier charge  against  the  Carbonari  than  the 
Boble  lord  had  thus  brought  against  bis 
allies.  This  royal  and  imperial  trium- 
virate might  deserve,  and,  no  doubt, 
did  deserve,  every  thing  which  was  said 
against  them ;  but  what  could  be  a  more 
severe  reprobation  thau  what  this  para- 
graph expressed?  He  would  even  ask, 
whether  eveiy  thing  which  was  said,  and 
rightly  said,  a^inst  Napoleon  himself 
was  not  comprised  in  those  few  words 
which  contained  the  hidictment  preferred 
by  the  noble  lord  against  his  late  col- 
leagues and  friends  assembled  at  the  con- 
gress of  Troppau  ?  He  was  desirous  in  no 
respect  to  be  wanting  in  proper  courtesy 
to  Ae  noble  lord,  and  would  therefore 
aibstain  from  making  any  observation 
which  should  call  in  question  the  accuracy 
or  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  the 
circular  was  conceived;  but  he  would 
say  this,  that  the  first  article  of  the  noble 
lord's  impeachment  of  his  former  friends 
was  not  so  solemnly  alleged;  nor  were 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched  so  de- 
finite and  serious  as  he,  whose  legal  ha- 
bits had  rendered  this  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  his  judgment,  was  accustomed  to 
see  employed  on  other  occasions  of  im- 
peachment. The  allied  powers,  Prussia, 
Kttssia.  and  Austria,  were  here  charged 
With  having  made  a  proposition  to  his 
n^ajesty's  ministers  which  was  of  a  nature 
directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws 


of  this  kingdom,    No  expfcmatioD  bad 
yet  been  given  upon  this  mibjett.    If  he 
was  rightly  informed,  from  the  face  of 
the  document  itself,  Uie  intention  of  thie 
article    of  impeachment  against  prince 
Mettemich  was,  that  he  had  proposed  to- 
the  ministers  of  England  a  system  of  in- 
terference which,  ^*  if  reciprocally  acted 
upon,"  would  require  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,   or  rather  his  ministers,  to  admit, 
into  this*  country  foreign  armies,   with  or 
without   the  consent  of  the  parliament, 
and    the   people.      He   understood   the' 
noble  lord  to  assent  to  this  proposition;, 
but,    if  he   was  wrong,   be  begged  the 
noblelord  would,  insomeway,  indicatethat 
he  (Sir  J.  M.)  was  in  error.    TThe  hon. 
and  learned  gentieman  paused  for  a  few 
seconds.^    As  the  noble  lord  abstained^ 
from  givmg  him  any  sign  or  mark  of  as- 
sent,  or  the  contrary,  he  must  argue  as 
though  he  agreed  to  it.   This,  then,  was. 
the  greatest  offence  that  could  be  com- 
mitted, in  contravention  of  that  trivial 
instrument,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  es- 
pecially  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops,  without  the  concurrence 
of  parliament. 

And  now  he  must  take  the  liberty,  ol 
bespeaking  particularly  the  attention, 
of  the  House  to  this  part  of  the  im- 
peachment against  prince  Mettemich,. 
which  was  so  aUy  conducted  by  the 
noble  lord.  The  case  stood  thus :  prince 
Mettefnich,  and  the.  other  ministers  of 
the  allied  powers,  had  projiosed  to  the 
government  of  great  Bntam  a  system  of 
measures,  which  would  enable  the  pre- 
sent, or  any  future  administration,  to 
invite  into  this  country  an  army,  for  in- 
stance, of  100,000  Kussians.  or  Aus- 
trians.  It  was,  in  effect  a  proposition 
for  encam|)inff  a  whole  horde  of  cossadcs 
or  Croats  in  Ilyde-park,  and  for  protect- 
ing the  free  and  unbiassed  deliberations 
of  that  House  hy  an  army  of  Germans 
and  Russians.  He  begged  permission  to 
offer  some  observations  upon  this  matter. 
A  measure,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  2nd  had  been  proposed 
to  his  majesty's  government  by  foreign 
courts,  the  object  of  which  was  no.  less 
than  for  this  government  to  enter  into  a 
solemn  agreement  to  receive  mercenary 
armies  from  the  continent  to  dictate  laws 
to  the  people  of  England.  In  case  of 
civil  danger,  or  that  which  a  bad 
minister  might  be  pleased  to  call  civil 
danger,  such  a  proposition  might  possibly 
be  entertained ;  but  those  foreign  courts 
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had  the  audacity  to  propoae  to  miniBters, 
that  they  should  admit  into  the  kingdom 
IbreigD  troops,  without  limit  or  restric- 
tion. When  he  said,  that  such  a  case 
had  not  occurred  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  Sad,  he  should  have  added,  that 
the  present  proceeding  wai,  in  one  re« 
spect,  at  least,  infinitely  more  audacious ; 
for  the  mysterious  communication  which 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Louis  was 
Savdvedi  as  such  transactions  should  be, 
in  darkness  and  obscurity.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  this  scandalous  propo- 
sition was  published  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  and  intimation  of  it  .had  been 

fj^ren  to  every  minister  in  every  court, 
n  the  face  of  Europe  great  Britain  was 
required  to  receive  foreign  armies,  to 
compose  our  domestic  quarrels,  and  to 

E reserve  the  national  tranc^uillity.  Now 
e  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  of 
those  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing-—^he  should  blush  for  his  country,  and 
her  parliament,  if  he  could  imagine  that 
that  there  was  a  single  Englishman  among 
them  whose  blood  did  not  boil  with  re- 
sentment at  the  bare  suggestion  of  a 
foreign  power  interposing  in  our  domestic 
government,  or  a  foreign  bayonet  inter- 
fering in  our  private  quarrels.  From  the 
highest  visionary  or  enthusiast  in  the 
country,  on  the  side  of  liberty,  to  the 
lowest  and  most  humble  labourer  it  con- 
tained, such  a  proposal  would  meet  with 
indignant  rejection. 

He  would  pray  the  House  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  this  proposal  of 
these  -great  military  powers  was  put  for- 
ward. Not  content  with  laying  down  in 
theory  a  principal  which  they  described 
as  applicable  in  practice  to  all  stales, 
they  dared  to  propose  it  to  England. 
Upon  the  whole  it  appeared,  then,  that 
they  liad  required  the  suppression  of  that 
which  had  been  framed  and  instituted  upon 
the  greatest  authority ;  that  their  proposal 
went  to  annihilate  a  sacred  law  which  had 
exLsted  for  ages  in  this  country,  a  corner 
stone  of  that  venerable  constitution  around 
which  so  many  trophies  and  memorials  of 
its  greatness  and  its  policy  had  been 
reared  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  This  was 
the  demand  of  those  who  had  wsged  war 
upon  the  liberties  of  states,  and  had  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  man.  If  this  were  so, 
as  he  had  stated  it,  the  most  serious  part 
of  the  matter  before' the  House  remamed 
untold.  These  sovereigns,  or  their  mi- 
nisters, told  us,  in  their  circular,  that  they 
bad  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of  the  British 


government  to  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tained ;  tliat  is,  to  a  system  of  measures 
which  would  reduce  Great  Britain  to  the 
state  of  a  province— a  miserable  and  infa- 
mous dependency  on  the  despots  of  tbo 
continent.  This  was  the  plain  inference* 
After  so  many  of  these  demonstrations 
and  declarations,  and  *<  abouchements 
des  rois,"  all  made  in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  holy  alliance  which  fosterea  these 
just  and  virtuous  and  equitable  maxims^ 
the  result  was,  that  those  courts  gave  us 
to  understand  that  Great  Britain  must 
consent  to  a  prindple  that  should  justify 
the  landing  of  100,000  Croats  anil  Cos- 
sacks at  Dover.  Those  courts  would 
surely  be  very  much  aggrieved  and  irri- 
tated at  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  noble 
lord:  they  would  now  treat  him — nay» 
they  had  already  begun  to  denounce  him, 
as  one  of  the  hostile  party.  It  was  always 
to  be  remarked,  that  when  gentlemen  of 
a  certain,  calling  and  description  got 
much  together,  and  embarked  on  such 
enterprises  as  were  generally  undertaken 
by  persons  in  their  profession,  some 
quarrel  arose  between  them,  which  ended 
in  very  unfortunate  discoveries.  These 
were  attended,  with  unpleasant  Qonse^ 
quences;  and  tiie  seceders,  and  those 
before  whom  the  parties  had  toappear^ 
were  equally  objects  of  resentment  and 
disgust  to  those  who  still  remained  the 
faithful  companions  of  former  adven- 
tures. And  this  recalled  to  his  mind  a 
very  sensible  observation  made  by  the 
biographer  of  Jonathan  Wild,  of  honoura* 
ble  memory.  He  said,  that  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First  there  were  certain 
cavaliers  and  good  fellows,  who  kept  the 
field  a  little  longer  than  their  brethren, 
and  who,  from  their  extreme  gallantry, 
and  fondness  of  action,  not  feeling  them* 
selves  bound  by  the  truces  and  compacts 
which  sent  their  companions  quietly  to 
their  homes,  were  at  last  secured,  and  in- 
famously iefl  for  death  by  the  arbitrary 
sentence  of  twelve  men  of  the  opposite 
faction.  Now,  in  the  case  before  the 
House,  they  had  not  only  an  impeach- 
ment of  prince  Metternich  and « baron 
Ilardcnberg  from  the  noble  lord,  but  a 
counter  impeachment  of  the  noble  lord 
by  those  two  very  prime  ministers. — This, 
then  was  his  (sir  J.  Mackintosh's)  first 
ground ;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  absentees,  to  manifest  a  more 
than  usual  impartiality,  it  was  requisite 
that  ho  should  now  say  something^  on 
behalf  of  baron  Hardenberg  and  prince 
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Metternicti.  Not  only  could  he  produce 
those  two  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the 
'House,  but  he  could  produce  against  the 
noble  lord  a  third  person — a  Russiafi 
minister,  with  a  very  hard  name.  Count 
Capo  d'Istria  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
haa  induced  them  all  to  expect  the 
assent  of  the  British  government  to  their 
proposition.  This  expectation  they  en- 
tertained, efther  from  the  consenting 
silence  of  the  noble  lord,  or  from  that 
sort  of  language  which  diplomatists  so 
well  understood.  They  maintained  that, 
up  to  the  19th  of  January  last,  the  noble 
lord  had  dissembled  with  them,  had  kept 
them  in  ignorance  of  this  unlooked-for 
issue,  and  had  not  only  taught  them  that 
he  would  pot  into  their  hands  the  rights 
of  Europe  and  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
but  •  further  that  he  would  receive  into 
the  county  of  Middlesex  whole  armies 
of  Russians  and  Croats.  Now,  the  noble 
lord,  whose  peculiar  character  it'  was, 
to  remain  calm  and  undisturbed  through 
every  discussion,  however  it  might  per- 
sonally or  politically  relate  to  him,  would 
not  induce  him  (sir  J.  M)  to  suppose 
that  he  felt  uninterested  at  that  moment, 
for  he  rather  thought  that  that  silence 
was  the  result  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
'the  noble  lord,  which  agitation  had  per- 
haps led  him  to  suppose  that  this  was  his 
(sir  J.  M)  language.  But  it  was  not: 
it  was  the  language  of  his  colleagues, 
(for  he  would  not  call  them  his  accom- 
plices), the  language  of  prince  Metter- 
nich  and  baron  Hardenberg.  Here  was  a 
document  (the  foreign  circular),  in  which 
the  world  was  told  that  the  noble  lord's 
language  to  them  had  led  them  to  expect 
a  different  kind  of  support  from  him  ;  and 
really,  if  that  was  tne  fact,  they  had,  as 
regarded  themselves,  reason  to  complain. 
But  how  stood  the  noble  lord  upon  his 
own  showing  ?  It  was  a  maxim  <*  habe^ 
mui  confiiefitem  reum  ;*'  and  more  than 
all  this,  they  had  seen  that  another  noble 
lord,  being  himself  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  the  conduct  of  government, 
had  stated  most  candidly  and  eloquently 
all  the  facts,  all  the  heinousness  of  this 
'  detestable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
'  allied  powers.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
introduction  of  Cossacks  and  Croats  into 
England  which  was  commented  on  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite  in  his  circular,  but 
the  indictment  of  prince  Mettemich. 
The  •  noble  lord  declared  the  prince's 
proposals  to  be  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental  laws    of    thin   realm.    What 


laws?  What,  but  the  Bill  of  Righu, 
which  our  ancestors  had  providently 
enacted  into  a  law,  and  which,  thank 
God,  down  to  our  day,  had  been  ef- 
fectual in  restraining  the  illegal  exertion 
of  ministerial  power. 

It  was  now  clear,  he  supposed,  that 
the  language  he  had  held  was  only  a  fami- 
liar commentary  upon  the  expressions  of 
the  noble  lord  himself.  To  proceed,  how- 
ever: he  did  conceive  that  the  noble 
lord's  late  allies  must  have  had  some 
reason,  for  making  this  charge.  He 
would  not  say,  they  were  justified,  in  so 
doing,  for  it  had  been  strongly  denied  by 
the  noble  lord.  .But  he  begged  to  ask 
him,  whether  the  public  declaration  of 
the  three  greatest  powers  of  continental 
Europe  formed  no  prim6Jacie  ground  for 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion ;  or  supposing  they  had  not  made  any 
such  promise  of  assent,  for  inquiring  into 
the  history  of  so  flagitious  a  falsehood 
as  the  ministers  of  the  allies  must,  in  that 
case,  have  published  to  the  world  ?  The 
ministers  of  the  Crown  were  therefore  in 
this,  dilemma — they  must  either  prove 
that  negative,  or  on  the  other  hand  they 
must  show  upon  what  grounds  they  ven- 
tured to  hola  out  such  an  expec^  ion  to 
foreign  courts.  Either  the  noble  lord 
must  have  made  some  promise  to  the 
allies,  or  the  allies  had  been  guilty  of  the 
foulest  calumnies;  and  it  would  be  too 
much  for  the  House  to  leave  this  matter 
without  calling  for  and  examining  such 
documents  as  must  prove  either  the  one 
case  or  the  other. 

Having  stated  this  charge,  as  made  by 
the  allies  in  reply  to  the  noble  lord's  cir- 
cular, he  would  now  remark,  that  the 
expressions  in  ^ich  it  was  conveyed, 
inferred,  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
British  minister  had  given  (cause  for  such 
an  expectation.  The  only  way  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  British  ministry  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to 
their  country,  or  those  of  the  allied 
powers  of  the  greatest  of  all  falsehoods, 
was  to  produce  the  communicationa  that 
had  taken  place  on  Use  subject  and  tius, 
in  brief,  was  the  object  of  his  motion. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  there  were 
not  some  circumstances  which  tlie  allied 
powers  might  urge  in  their  own  defence  ; 
and  prince  Mettemich  and  baron  Har- 
denberg being  absent,  and  it  being  to 
be  feared  that  the  noble  Iprd  would  desert 
his  ancient  firiends  he  was  anxioas  to  see 
whether  there  was  not  some  colour  for 
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tbeir  charge,  some  slight  degree  of  to- 
leratiofi  on  the  port  of  the  noble  lord 
(be  would  not  my  conoifance  at)  of  the 
proposal  in  quetlton.  If  the  allied 
powers  had  obsorred  on  the  part  of  £n|^ 
land  a  behaviour  towards  Naples  similar 
to  their  own,  they  might  very  reasonably 
infer  that  our  intentions  with  'respect  to 
that  power  were  not  yery  dissimilar  from 
•theirs.  This  ^ermnsnt  refisMd  to  ad* 
ntt  orentertam  the  new  Neapolitan  am- 
baasador,  orince  Cimitelli;  now,  what 
more  had  m  govemmenta  of  Austria  or 
Roasia  done  in  that  respect  ?  They  did 
the  self  same  thing--they  gave  the 
piinoe  tlie  aame  refoMl.  He  (sir  J.  M.) 
as  a  pbun  man,  onaoquaintc^  with  the 
Sums  of  diplomacy,  or  matters  of  eti- 
quette, wiHied  to  ask,  whether  tt  was 
•castemary  to  refuse  audience  to  the  am- 
bassador of  a  gOTomment,  in  whtdi  the 
same  kinglf  aatherity  prevailed  as  in  the 
time  of  the  ambassador's  predecessor, 
and  in  which  no  alteration  had  taken 
place,  but  in  seme  limitations  placed, 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  upon  the 
kumly  authority?    As  to  the  part  taken 

5  this  country  in  the  pivsent  Twarrant- 
le  -proceeding  of  Austrm,  it  had  bieen 
already  described  with  more  humiliating 
ebquence  than  he  could  command ;  but 
what  he  lofiBrred   from   the    speeches 
made  on  that  occasion,  kt  another  place, 
was,  that  we  were  to  stand   aloof  from 
-ahe  strife;  that  w«  were  to  roBise   that 
assistance   which   our   strict   oeuitraKty 
required  ns  to  widiold,  to  the  sniiBariog 
and   the  weaker   party;   but   that   we 
weae   to  be  ready  to   give  as   much 
•noral,  or  as  be  should  csbI  it,  immoral 
'encouragement    to  the    aggressor,    as 
joairid  be  conveyed  in   Ae  mysterious 
phraseology  of  diplomatic  pedantry. 

Bat,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 

Me^)olitan  envoy,. Jet  him  refer  to   the 

case  «f  M.   CnauveKn.     Was  not  M. 

Chawelin   received    as  the   abassador 

of  Xouis    16th,    after   the  revolntioa ; 

aifter  the  flight  and  return  of  that   un- 

.ftrtaaate  -monarch-rafter  liis  deposition 

was.joomplete,   and  perhans  his   death 

-sesriaed  on-^was  not  M.  Gnauvelin,  the 

National  Comren^n  sitting  .at  the  time, 

leeeived  as  ther  aasbassador  lof  the  French 

loeg,  by  thoaeycry  hoL  gendenen  en 

tlie  other-  side^  whof-cscused  themselves 

from  acknowtedgmg  {jriooe  Cimitelli  en 

sMieouBt  '^  a  change,  in  the  goTemment 

atf  Naples,  tof «  kmd  infinite^  lass  ex- 

I  tensive?    In  caaas  of  the  change  of 


the  actual  sovereign  of  a  country,  or 
the  transfer  of  the  Crown,  either  by 
death  or  any  other  event,  such  a  con- 
duct aa  his  majestjr's  ministers  had  pur- 
sued might  be  justified;  but  a  mere  lioii* 
tation  of  the -kingly  power  never  coald 
excuse  them.  However  abominable  he  con- 
sidered the  principles  of  the  holy  aUiaaoe 
to  be ;  however  destructive  of  all  pria^ 
dples  of  human  happiness;  however  sub- 
vemive  of  private  and  public  rights : 
and  however  injorioas^to  the  progress  of 
human  societv;  yet  still  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  acted  at  least  con- 
sistently with  themselves,  and  with  those 
execrable  pcinciples.  But  this  country 
had  acted  in  a  very  difierent  manner: 
she,  who  still,  in  the  history  of  Europe 
claimed  some  respect  and  love  for  her 
unshaken  attachment  to  liberty  and  ii»- 
tionid  honour,  how  had  she  acted?  Did 
any  body  hesitate  to  receive,  in  1772,  the 
ai^assador  of  Gustavus,  the  king'^f 
Sweden,  when  he  bad  subverted  the 
liberties  of  lus  native  land,  and  changed 
her  limited  monarchy  into  a  military 
despotism  ?  He  never  heard  that  the 
voice  of  government  was  raised  against 
that  ambassador.  By  the  most  seanmdous 
treachery,  supported  by  a  larffo  military 
force,  that  tvraat  surrounded  die  delibe- 
rative assembly  of  his  kingdom,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  diange  a  limited  mouavel^ 
into  an  abselute  despotism.  The  House 
would  remeadber,  that,  within  the  last 
centoiy,  the  Crown  prince  of  Dentnerk 
had  been  elected  into  a  despotic  monarch 
— *«  most  dangerous  precedent  of  the  fa- 
dlky  with  which  men  will  sometianea 
lightly  part  with  the  best  safeguards  of 
their  freedom ;  and  which  alteration,  no 
donbt  for  that  very  reason,  was  made  a 
pretext  by  the  aHied  sovereigns  for  de- 
priving this  severe^,  at  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  of  his  domwioos  in  Norway. 

His  asajes^'s  ministers  had  eaid^  in 
justification  of  themselves,  that  they  had 
felt  themselves,  called  upon  to  express  e 
necessary  disapprotMHtion  of  the  measures 
taken  in  consequ^ce  of  the  revolutitin 
at  Naples.  And  what  did  they  do  i  In- 
stead of  making  their  disapprobatioD 
known  to  the  Neapolitans,  they  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  tf  lied  powMS.*  He*re- 
-membered,  before  he  had  the  honour  ef 
•a  seat  in  that  House,  being  ooce  present 
.at  a  ddMite,  through  a  breach  of  its  pri- 
yBeges.  An  hon,  friend'  of  his>  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  he  waa  then -making, 
quoted  a  very  i^ndid  passage  from  Dr. 
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Johasofiy  upon  the  snbject  of  war.    The 
remark  made  on  that  speech  by  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Burke  was    this  i-^**  The 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  -  ill  admirable 
the  ioTective  against  war  most  spirited ; 
Knd  the  instruction  it  contains  beyond 
dispute :  but  I  reaHy  do  not  see  that  the 
Home  of  Commons  is  so  ouarrelsome  a 
party  in  the  case,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  address  to  it  this  homily ;  but  let 
the  hon.  gentleman  take  it  to  the  Jacobin 
club  at  Paris,  or  the  Convention,   and 
there  it  will  be  applicable.''     So,   too, 
ministers  ought  to  ;ha?e  preached  their 
homily  to  the  holy  alliance,  and  not  have 
Notified  their  censure  in  a  difierent  quarw 
ten    But  they  rested  their  defence  on 
two  principal  ffrounds  :  first,  the  adoption 
liy  Naples,  of  the  Spanish  constitution  ; 
and  secondly,  her  conduct  towards  Si- 
cily.   What  the  conduct  towards  Sicily 
had  to  do  with  the  relations   between 
England  and  Naples,  or  what  it  had  to 
do  with  those  of  Naples  and  Austria,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know.    In  defending  the 
Bberties  of  a  nation,  he  was  not  bound 
to  defend  her  through  erery  ikult  and 
for  every  particular  part  of  her  conduct. 
He  defended  only  her  independence.    In 
the  eyes  of  morality,  her  conduct  towards 
Sicily  was  a  stain  upon  the  character  of 
Naples.  But  this  was  not  the  object  of  the 
fevolution ;  for  that  very  conduct  occur- 
red subsequently  to  thie  revolution.    Fo- 
reign hations  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    What  would  have  been  tnought 
if  any   such   representation    had    been 
made  to  Wilfiam  Srd,  when  he  levied  war 
Against  Ireland  ?    And  yet  that  monarch 
was  fighting  against  a  people  who  were 
defending    themselves    upon   principles 
pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
glorious  tevohition  of  1688,   and   were 
resisting  the   imposition  of    a  fordgn 
sovereign  against  their  attachments  and 
inclinations. 

J  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Neapolitans  in  Sicily ;  he  would 
say  nothing  of  their  severities  or  their 
confiscations.  If  they  were  not  to  be 
Justified,  he  believed  they  mijzht  at  least 
De  excused.  The  ministers  of  this  coun- 
try were  not  called  on  to  give  an  opinion. 
But  it  might  be  said,  that  we  were  bound 
to^  expresa  our  opposition  to  acts  coro- 
mittea  against  our  friends  the  Sicilians. 
There  might  be  something  in  this,  if  Fer- 
dinand the  fourth  had  destroyed  a  free 
constitution  which  we  had  established  in 
Sicily.  But  th«  goterument  of  Sicily,  as 
VOL.  IV.       ^  ^ 


wcJl  as  of  Nap/lee,  had  been  an  Absolute 
monarchy,  and  Ferdinand  was  the  abso.* 
lute  sovereign  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
Neapolitans  had  reformed  thetr  govern- 
ment, and  the  king  had  agreefd  to  a 
limited  monarchy,  l^s  limited  mo^ 
narchy  the  absolute  sovereign  of  Sicily  of-^ 
fered  to  that,  part  of  his  dominions.  A 
rebellion  ensued;  and  events,  such  as 
usually  accompanied  rebellion,  followed* 
Those  events  were  blameable,  he  ad- 
mitted ;  but  they  called  in  no  degree  on 
his  majesty's  ministers  fcir  a  declaration  of 
their  opinions.  Suppose  the  emperor  of 
Russia  had  committed  acts  of  flagrant  in- 
'justice  and  cruelty  towards  some  of  his 
subjects  in  Asia ;  were  we  called  6ti  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  and  to  remonstrate  in 
behalf  of  the  Calmucs  and  the  Tonguisses  ? 
If  such  interferences  were  justified,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  them.  Suppose  some 
foreign  government  had  complained  of 
our  conduct  towards  the  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  remonstrated  6n  the  ground 
that  we  had  provoked  a  rebellion,  and  theit 
suppressed  it,  in  order  to  efiect  a  union 
with  Great  Britain,  should  we  have  en« 
dured  such  mtermeddllng  with  our  con« 
duct  towards  any  of  our  dependencies? 
upon  what  j^nciple,  then,  could  we  con- 
sider ourselves  called  on  to  intermeddle 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment towards  Sicily* 

A  great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  Nea- 
politans having  adopted  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution*  Pretestts  of  this  kind  were  al- 
ways at  band  when  despots  coloured  their 
unprincipled  aggressions  by  appearances 
of  necessity.  The  partition  ofPpland,  of 
which  every  man  in  the  world  complained, 
had  been  defended  by  similar  pretexts. 
That  unhappy  countly,  had  indeed  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  those  who  first  agitated 
her  into  factions,  and  afterwards  divided 
her  as  a  prey.  But  did  it  therefor^  follow, 
that  the  partition  which  ^sued  was  not 
as  execrable  as  jt  was  unwarranted? 
Sweden  had  been  agitated  by  fiictiona 
in  foreign  pay,  but  did  it  follow  that  Gus- 
tavus  was  warranted  in  assuming  absolute 
power?  Yet,  if  PVance  had  then  sent 
forces  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  support  a 
Aiction  and  compel  the  king  to  relinquish 
his  assumed  authority,  would  not  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  have  condemned 
such  a  scandalous  invasion  of  national  in- 
dependence? But  the  Neapolitans  had 
adopted  the  Spanish  constitution!  It 
seemed  necessary  to  fix  on  some  formal 
act  as  a  point  of  union*  When  the  nation 
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eaUtdfor  a  modified  jgyennnent  from 
their  king,  it  wai  thought  necessary  to 
present  something  to  him  for  his  adoption 
as  a  test  of  sioceritj.  Tliat  was  not  a 
time  for  deliberate  writing.  There  was 
DO  opportunity  of  making  jpaper  consti- 
tutions* But  a  rallyini^  point  was  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  natiooi  and  a  test  to 
be  presented  by  which  the  king  should  be 
bounds  if  any  tning  eould  bind  him.  The 
Neapolttansy  for  these  purposes,  chose 
the  Spanish  constitution.  He  would  ask 
the  noble  lord  whose  fault  it  was  that  the 
Spanish  constitution  had  been  preferred 
as  a  rallying  point?  In  1811  the  English 
constitution  had  been  regarded  as  a  model, 
and  so  it  had  continued  to  be  regarded 
throughout  Italy,  tilla  new  system  of  justice 
and  liberty  received  the  sanction  and  active 
eo-operation  of  the  mmtsters  of  England. 
The  English  constitution  ceased  not  to  be 
viewed  with  veneration  till  Genoa  waa 
betrayed — till  the  small  and  innocent 
states  of  Lucca  and  Ragusa,  which  had 
not  the  power  of  doing  wrong  if  disposed 
to  do  wrong,  had  been  given  up  to  powers 
to  whom  they  had  the  greatest  repug- 
nance*. The  same  treaty  he  meant  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  had  given  up  Parga  to  a 
aavage  barbarian*  That  conduct  it  was 
that  nad  alienated  Italr,  and  obliged  the 
Neapolitans  to  take  a  m  worse  model  for 
their  political  improvements-  That  con- 
duct It  was  that  had  alienated  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  us,  and  compelled  them 
to  regara  our  constitution  no  longer  as  a 
pattern  for  political  amelioration,  and  as 
a  model  of  liberty  for  mankind*  The 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues had  stripped  England  of  brighter 
glory  than  the  most  splendid  victories 
could  give— of  greater  strength  than  the 
largest  armies  cou(d  boast ;  and,  in  return 
they  had  obtained  nothing  but  an  arraign- 
ment and  condemnation  from  those  to 
whom  they  had  sacrificed  the  glory  and 
strength  of  their  country. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  two  or  three 
othet  matters  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion. It  had  been  urged,  as  a  grave  charge 
against  the  Neapolitans,  that  the  societies 
in  which  the  revolution  had  oriflioated 
had  been  secret.  This  was  a  most  singular 
accusation*  The  Carbonari  had  oeen 
originally  instituted  against  Murat,  and 
had  been  persecuted  by  him  for  the  same 
leason  as  now  by  the  noble  lord.  MuraC 
had  made  the  same  objection  to  them, 
that  they  did  not  hold  their  meetings  in 
public    Murat|  a  prince  of  a  liberal  mind 


and  of  enlaiiged  principles,  would  give 
them  every  indulgence  provided  oidy  tnat 
their  meetings  were  public,  that  they  gave 
fair  notice  of  their  intended  revolts,  and 
that  they  proclaimed  the  day  of  their  fu* 
ture  march  against  his  capital.  [A 
langh.1  Murat,  in  common  with  the 
noble  lord  would  have  nothins  arranged 
in  secret.  Ministers  cared  not  now  secret 
societies  against  liberty  were  held.  The 
only  sodeties  whose  secrecy  incurred 
their  censure,  were  societies  ror  promot-i 
ing  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  Another 
suDJect  of  severe  censure  was,  that  the 
army  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution* 
But  of  the  Carbonari  he  had  further  te 
remark,  that  they  consisted  of  membera 
from  every  rank  and  order  of  men.  If^ 
therefore  the  revolution  originated  with 
the  Carbonari,  it  originated  with  the  na- 
tion, the  great  majority  of  which  were 
Carbonari.  Of  the  co-operation  of  the 
army  he  should  say  as  little  as  possible 
without  neglecting  any  point  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  could  not  help  wondering  that 
any  minister  should  be  so  bold  as  to  give 
a  challenge  to  justify  the  co-operation  of 
the  army  in  any  form,  or  their  interfer- 
ence in  a  revolution  on  any  principlest 
however  good.  Was  it  to  be  contended, 
because  tne  support  of  the  army  had  been 
obtained,  that  therefore  the  revohition 
was  uniust?  Was  it  to  be  argued,  be- 
cause the  revolution  would  have  been  un- 
auccessful  without  the  support  of  the 
army,  that  therefore  it  must  be  condemn- 
ed i  On  the  first  ground,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  consider  the  question,  because  the 
acquiescence  of  the  army  in  a  successful 
revolution  could  not  on  any  principle  be 
censured.  On  the  second  ground  it  was 
impolitic  to  argue  the  question.  The  in- 
terference of  any  soldiers  in  a  free  state 
he  reprobated.  He  abhorred  as  much  aa 
any  man  the  passage  of  Csesar's  army 
over  the  Rubicon:  but  when  a  nation 
was  struggling  for  freedom— when  the  al- 
ternative was  liberty  or  slavery — ^the  as- 
sistance of  the  military  waa  of  the  highest 
value.  *<  £t  nomen  pacts  dulce  est,  et 
ipsa  res  salutaris ;  sed  inter  pacem  et  servi- 
tutemplurimum  interest.  Paz  esttranquilla 
libertas ;  servitus  roalorum  pmnium  postre- 
mum,  non  modo  bello,  sed  morte  etiani 
repellendum.''  A  people  were  not  only 
justified,  they  were  called  on  to  risk  every 
thin^,  rather  than  suffer  the  '^maloruia 
omnium  extremum.** 

Another  question  started  on  this  sub- 
ject was,   whether  the  Carbonari  were 
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confined  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  or 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  states.  This 
was  the  only  point  in  which  ministers 
seemed  doubtful  as  to  the  right  of  inter- 
ference. If  the  Carbonari  extended  to 
the  neighbouring  states,  ministers  said  it 
was  right  to  attack  Naples.  In  1812, 
when  the  Carbonari  had  been  founded, 
the  wish  for  emancipation  had  not  been 
confined  to  Naples.  The  Carbonari  ex- 
isted in  Lombard  J,  in  Etruria,  in  all  parts 
of  Italj,  looking  chiefly  to  Englana  for 
encouragement.  From  England  it  was 
that  they  had  derived  their  spirit ;  to  Eng- 
land it  was  that  they  had  looked  for  coun- 
tenance and  support.  They  had  been 
encouraged  legitimately  and  wisely;  for 
In  such  a  war  such  resistance  was  legiti- 
mate and  wise :  encouraged  they  nad 
been  to  revolt  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Europe ;  encouraged  they  had  been  by 
this  country — ^he  did  not  say  as  Carbo- 
nari, but  as  partisans  for  liberty.  What, 
then,  was  the  meaning  of  this  complaint 
so  mysteriously  let  out  ?  If  there  were 
Caibonari  in  Lombardy,  Etruria,  and  the 
Venetian  states,  were  the  Neapolitans  an- 
swerable? Had  the  Neapolitans  formed 
the  Carbonari  there?  Did  they  now 
encourage  them?  If  there  were  any 
Carbonari  in  those  states,  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  England  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  their  rights;  and  was 
ft  now  a  crime  for  which  Naples  was  to 
be  punished  ?  The  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  had  alienated  the  lovers  of  liberty 
throughout  Italy  from  England.  The 
betraying  of  Genoa,  of  Lucca,  Ragusa, 
and  of  Parga— these  were  the  schools, 
these  the  lessons,  by  which  the  Italians 
had  been  taught  that  they  were  to  expect 
toothing  from  England.  A  late  member 
of  that  House,  whose  premature  death  he 
should  never  cease  to  lament,  who  en- 
tered with  profound  sagacity  into  the  cha- 
racters and  views  of  nations,  and  who 
sometimes  spoke  out  his  convictions — he 
meant  the  late  Mr.  Horner— had  said,  in 
1815,  that  Italy  would  deplore  the  con- 
duct of  Eneland  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
bondage.  Mr.  Homer's  words  were  pro- 
phetic. The  Neapolitans  had  now  for- 
taken  the  English  model,  and  **  hewed 
out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns,**  which 
he  feared  would  prove  inadequate  to  the 
high  purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
si^ea.  The  Neapolitans,  m  common 
with  all  Italy,  had  felt  that  they  could  not 
look  for  countenance  or  encouragement 
to  Englaad ;— they  bad  felt  a  conviction 


that  they  could  look  only  to  their  own 
exertions,  if  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
worst  form  of  despotic  oppression.  But 
it  had  been  said,  ttiat  the^  ought  to  have 
presented  a  petition  praying  for  a  revolu- 
tion. That  they  ought  to  have  formed 
monstrations  des  droits.  This  petition  of 
Naples  would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
instrument  for  future  imitation.  ^<  We» 
your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  feeling  that  unlimited  power  in 
your  majesty's  hands  has  produced  the 
greatest  evils,  and  caused  the  most  griev- 
ous wrongs,  pray  that  your  majesty 
win  be  graciously  pleased  to  impose  res- 
traints on  yourself,  to  abdicate  your 
prerogatives,  to  suffer  yourself  to  bc_  ha- 
rassed everjr  day  by  members  in  opposition 
to  your  mmistersy  who  will  make  vexa- 
tious motions,  inquire  into  grants  of  mo- 
ney, interrupt  cabinet  dinners,  and  inveigli 
stgainst  the  conduct  of  your  government 
towards  Genoa,  Parga,  Norway,  Saxony, 
and  he  knew  not  what."  [A  laugh.]  Such 
were  the  absurdities  whidi  had  crept  into 
the  reasoning  of  ministers  on  this  sabject. 
The^  had  reasoned,  they  thought,  very 
profoundly  and  constitutionally,  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  barons  in  obtaining  Magna 
Charta,  and  of  the  parliament  in  claiming 
the  Bill  of  Riehts.  But  those  proceed- 
ings had  so  taken  place  in  England,  be- 
cause the  government  had  been  anteriorly 
free*  In  their  desperation  ministers  had 
slandered  the  government  of  their  own 
country,  which  had  never  been  but  free, 
and  had  represented  it  as  similar  to  that 
system  of '  despotism  which,  was  the 
scourge,  the  stain,  and  the  shame  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Those,  then,  were  the  chaises  against 
the  Neapolitans :  First,  thev  had  extorted 
a  constitution  from  their  king :  second, 
their  conduct  might  encourage  others  in 
their  vicinity  to  follow  then:  example; 
third,  they  had  not  held  a  public  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  their  grievances;  and, 
fourth,  the  army  had  supported  their  mea- 
sures. The  noble  lord  limited  the  justifi- 
cation of  interference  which  he  had  sug- 
gested to  those  powers  whose  territories 
mi^ht  by  possibility  be  affected  by  the  vi- 
cinity or  Naples.  Of  course,  then>  he  ex- 
cepted Russia  and  Prussia,  upon  the  very 
condition  which  might  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  Austria,  for  they  had  no  more 
right,  interest,  or  duty  in  the  interference 
than  we  had.  Siberia  was  no  more  in 
danger  from  the  revolution  of  Naples  than 
from  an  eruption  of  Mount  vesuvios. 
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Tbe  plea  of  vicmityy  which,  was  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Burke,  was  not  the  plea  of  the 
ajliad  powers,  but  of  the  noble  lord. 
Their  plea  was,  any  revolutionarjr  move- 
ment in  Europe.    <*  No,'*  said  ministers, 
that  will  not  do ;  we  offer  you  a  justifica- 
tion ;  we  say  vours  is  too  large ;  it  will  not 
do  in  Enelana ;  it  will  not  be  hesrd  in  the 
HousQ  of  Cbnunons ;  they  are  not  trained 
sufficiently  for  that;  even  the  ladies  will 
not  like  so  well  to  walk  through  an  army 
of  Cossacks  in  Hyde-park ;  only  sav  that 
the  Carbonari  are  not  Neapolitan ;  Jo  you 
give  us  the  credit  of  the  war.  Quarrel  with 
tts,  and  we  should  be  liberal  to  yon*  and 
give  you  all  the  profit."  [Cheers.]]    If  this 
mode  of  reasoning  was  not  quite  satisfiictory 
to  tJie  House,  he  could  not  help  it   Lord 
Castlereaghy  an  experienced  barrister  in 
such  proceedings,  had  given  a  brief  to  his 
younger  brother  of  Kussia,  because  his 
own  brief  would,  not  be  endured  by  the 
judges  who  did  not  like  to  travel  beyond 
the  record.     Ministers  asserted,  that  if 
liorabardy  or  any  parts  of  the  Austrian 
territories  in  Italy  were  in  danger,  it  was 
just  in  Austria  to  interfere*  But  had  they 
a^j  evidence,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  i 
Had  they  any  overt  acts,  any  correspond- 
enoe^  any  judicial  trials  against  state  cri- 
minals in  Lombardy  ?     No ;  ntf  horum. 
They  had  only  a  possible  case.    Austria 
might  have  a  just  quarrel.    The  Carbo« 
nari  mighi  be  active  in  Lombardy.    It 
was  a  series  of  pos»ibiJities  put  by  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  allied  powers,  who  dis- 
dained to  take  it  in  justification  of  being 
lords  paramount  over  Europe.    For  this 
i^ce  they  were   candidates,  and  they 
acted  already  as  if  they  had  been  long  in 
possession. 

Before,  then,  this  ^reat  war  should 
rage  in  Europe— great  it  was  in  its  prin- 
ciple, great  it  might  be  in  its  conse« 
jjuences— >it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
inquire,  whether  there  was  any  reason  or 
pretence  for  it.  Upon  the  ground  that  it 
apprehended  danger  it  was  open  to  any 

Sovernment  in  the  world  to  justify  a  war. 
linisters  did  not  censure  the  allied 
powers  for  going  to  war ;  but  they  fur- 
nished them  with  a  pretence  for  it;  they 
provided  for  them  a  series  of  possibilities, 
the  one  dependent  on  the  other,  and  the 
first  without  the  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  present  emergency  had  been  com- 
pared t.0  the  crisis  of  1792.  No  one  who 
tieard  the  debates — the  splendid  debates 
— which  distinguished  the  commence- 
ment of  that,,  in  his  opinioui  fatd  war. 


could  fail  to  remark  the  widely  different 
pretences  ibr  that  war  and  the  wor  against 
mples.  There  had  been  oae  overt  ac$ 
stated  against  Franoe— it  was  the  decraa 
of  the  19th  of  November  1792,  encourage 
ing  states  to  change  their  government  tk 
decree  of  fraternity  with  all  subjects  who 
rebelled  a^inst  their  sovereigns. .  The  con- 
ceptions of  chimerical  ambition-— of  powev 
run  mad-— of  despotism  become  orunk* 
which  originated  with  the  allies  at  Troppaa 
never  had  been  dreamt  of  then.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  war  had  been  defends 
ed,  were  the  overt  acts,  the  aggressions 
growingout  of  the  revolutionm  France.  The 
annexations  of  Savo]r>  the  conquest  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
coupled  with  the  decree  of  the  I9th  oi 
November  1792,  were  the  successive 
points  of  justification  of  the  war.  In  the 
present  case,  no  resemblance  could  be 
traced  to  the  war  against  France. 

<<  At  non  ills,  satum  quo  te  mentiris^  Achilles 
<«  Talis  in  hoste  fuit.'' 

There  had  been  in  1792  at  least  spe- 
cious grounds  of  quarrel.     There  was 
here  nothing  but  open  violation,  of  every 
principle.    He  would  be  bold  to  affirn} 
that  the  declaration  of  Laybach  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  malignant*  dark,  and 
dangerous  principles  as  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November.     That  had  declared 
that  France  would  intermeddle  in  the  a& 
fairs  of  any  nation,   where  the  subjects 
opposed  their  government :  this  declared 
that  the  allied  powers  would  intermeddle 
in  the  affairs  of  any  nation  to  prevent 
amendment  and  reform.    The  evil  and 
malignity  in  both  cases  were  precisely  the 
same.    True  it  was,  that  the  popular  aSf* 
sembly  had  declared  their  spirit  and  ob- 
ject more  openly.    But  the  assembly  at 
Laybach   had  not  less  plainly  dictated 
their  wishes  and  intentions— and  to  us  aa 
well  as  to  other  nations— to  prevent  our 
amending  or  reforming  our  government. 
He  did  assert,   without  wishing  to  excite 
war,    that  the  allied  powers  had  given 
just  cause  of  war  by  their  dedaration* 
They  who  invaded  the  security  of  a  na« 
tion  did,   in  effect,   make  war  against  it. 
The  differences  in  that  House,  respect- 
ing the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November^ 
was  not  as  to  its  character  and  effect,  but 
as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  an  ex- 
planation   previously    to  going  to  war. 
mr.  Fox  had  argued,  that  if  the  decree 
could  be  explained,  refuted,  or  repealed, 
war  would  become  unnecessary  \  but  if  it 
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were  net  to  eaepkined,  refuted,  or  re« 
pealed,  a  war  voald  be  jtMl  and  neoet^ 
•ary.  It  was  not»  therefore,  because  ho 
dented  the  aggressive  diaracter  of  the 
decree,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  opposed  the 
war,  but  because  no  opportunity  for  ex-* 
phination  had  been  given,  and  because 
no  war  should  be  rushed  into,  until  every 
fcir  means  ef  preserving  peace  should 
have  been  exhausted:  <*  Justun  bellum 
^IuUnis  necessarium,  et  pia  arma  quibus 
nisi  in  armis  uuHa  reUnquttur  spes.**  It 
had  been  said  by  an  ancient  historian, 
that  if  one  looked  at  the  preambles  to  the 
proscriptions  during  the  dictatonships  and 
triumvirates  in  Rooie,  he  would  almost 
imagine  that  nothing  eould  be  more  just 
than  those- proscriptions*  The  preambles 
contained,  in  &ct,  most  specious  reasons, 
most  moral  argumenlfr— almost  aa  moral 
as  the  arguments  of  the  Holy  Alliance— 
for  the  murder  of  innocent  and  patriotic 
men.  He  who  read  then»  might  imagine 
that  Marius  had  been  a  teacher  of  etiScs, 
and  Scylla  a  model  of  humanity.  So 
wi^ht  men  now  suppose,  from  tlieir  dechu 
ntions  and  professions,  that  those  who 
had  nerpetrated  the  partition  of  Poland 
had  been  eminent  patrons  of  national 
morality.  In  1772,  when  the  first  parti*' 
tion  had  been  made,  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  necessity  were,  that  anarchy  and 
disorder  had  prevailed  in  Poland,  and 
were  propagated  in  the  neighbouriDg* 
states*  To  put  an  end  to  this  evil,  the 
only  means  discovered  were,  that  the 
neighbouring  states  should  take  each  a 
alice  of  the  territory.  The  generous 
lovers  of  order  and  peace  yielded  to  t&is 
necessity,  and  slisred  Poland  among 
them.  In  1791,  a  regular  constitution 
had  been  established.  There  was  an  he- 
veditary  monarch ;  there  were  two  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  die  'oeio  of  the  king  had 
been  most  properly  abolished.  What 
course  did  the  empress  Catharine,  that 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  take 
then  i  She  published  a  manifesto,  de- 
claring that  she  would  stand  up  against 
innovation,  and  in  defence  of  the  and^t 
liberties  of  Poland.  The  king  of  Prussia 
bad  recoenised  the  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  two  nouses  of  legblatore,  and  the 
other  Improvements  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment ;  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance, 
ofiensive  and  defensive,  with  Poland ;  yet 
next  year  he  marohed  a  body  of  soldiers 
into  Great  Prussia,  declaring  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  and 
jaoobinism   which  prevailed  there.     lo 


1795,  it  was  found  that  the  principks  oS 
political  philanthropy  codd  not  be  sup-^ 
ported  without  the  annihilation  of  the  v&« 
publics.  The  adf^ibooring  sovereigaa 
were  oblised  to  divide  Poknd  into  three 
parts,  and  to.  leave  none  to  the  abuse  o€ 
the  Poles.  The  diet  of  Poland  assembled 
at  Grodno,  and,  pt otected .  bjy  100,000 
Russian  soktiers,  subscribed  their  aamea 
to  the  surrender  of  their  exiBtanee  as  li 
naldon«— 4  deed  which  no  force  shoukb 
have  compelled  them  to  db  if  ths^  hadi 
had  a  thousand  lives.*  Ther  execration  o€ 
mankind  was  due  to  them ;  bat  to  the 
authors  of  the  force  apjrfied  to  them,  and 
of  the  partithm  of  theur  country,  tetmm 
were  due  which  he  coukl  not  venture  tar 
use  in  that  House. 

The  hostilities  with  wiitoh  Naples  was 
threatened  were,  it  waa  oonfessed,  under- 
taken upon  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
groundh:  it  was  a  war  that  could  not  be 
justified  upon  any  of  the  usual  principles 
Dy  which  the  amnrs  of  nations  were  di»- 
rected.  There  had  been  no  dinoet  ofienoe 
—no  infraction  of  the  rights  of  any  othea 
state  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment. *<  Non  hicagiturdevectiffidiK 
bos,  de  sodonmi  injuriis,  sed  dbUber- 
tate  humanss  gentis^  do  libertate  nostra.** 
What  must  be  our  own-  condition,  ifi 
new  principles  like  these  were  to  be 
sanctioned*  and  adopted  intb'  the .  poltcy^ 
of  thO'  greater  statea?  He  would  say  at 
I  once,  tmt  Europe  could  noli  retain  it» 
oilriliaation,  nor  the*  different,  members  ofi 
it<  their  independence^  in  security  one 
hour,  if  audi  a  system  were  introoucedv 
Prince  Mettemich  himself  could  not  bo: 
rendered  so  msensible  to  the  natural  ope*' 
ration  of  moral  causes  as  not  tb  see  that^ 
should  the  success  of  the  ailiied  armies  be 
as  complete  as  their  own  predictions 
would  represent  it  to  be  certain,  therO 
must  still  remain  a  sense  of  indignation ; 
that  subsequent  results  must  beyetaiH 
prehended;  and  that  after  they  should 
have  degraded  a  sovereign  into  a  vassal^ 
the  empty  decoration  of  the  kindly  title 
would  scarcely  serve  to  accomplm  him 
as  the  instrument  of  their  purposes. 
Was  it  expected  that  the  present  king  of 
Naples  couhW  be  so  bound  as  that  he 
should  never  enter  into  a  treaty  contain- 
ingi  provisions  utterly  contcary  to  those 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  subscribe 
under  the  influence  of  compulsion  ?  Let 
the  House  look  at  the  character  of  those 
treaties  which  had  succeeded  each  other^ 
since  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  the  treaty 
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of  Wcttphiiia  had  fixed  the  balance  of  i  promke  of  wliat  was  tantamoant  to  ao 
power  on  a  ttabie  foundation  in  Europe.  I  great  a  bletnng  had  been  bdd  out  to  the 
A-  1 .:-..-j .^1 —    people,   would  not  this  hare  filM  the 

people  with  delight— would  it  not  have 
been  Tiewed  as  one  of  the  best  securities 
on  which  their  individaal  comfort  and 
freedom  could  be  made  to  rest  ?  CNi  the 
other  side  thejr  could  see  nothing,  under 
the  yoke  of  Austria  they  could  feel  and 
dread  nothing,  but  a  continued  military 
and  foreign  despotism.  When  the  people 
of  Naples  therefore  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  united  invasion  of 
the  allied  powers,  they  were  resisting  an 
aggression  made,  not  upon  any  doubtful 
political  principles  reduced  to  dangerous 
practioe-*not  upon  the  new  constitution 
of  Spain— not  upon  any  wild  or  imprac« 
ticable  mode  of  government,  suggested 
in  the  ardour  of  their  imaginations  to  men 
unskilled  in  human  nature,  or  in  the 
dlTorsity  of  human  action ;  but  it  was  an 
<^»en  war  on  liberty  itself,  even  under  its 
best  regulated  form*  What  was  it  that 
the  allied  powers  had  combined  their  ef- 
forts to  put  down  I  What  had  the  people 
of  Naples  hitherto  done  to  show  them* 
selves  unworthy  of  that  freedom  to  which 
they  aspired  ?  Neither  the  anarchy  which 
followed  licentiousness,  nor  the  military 
government  which  was  its  ordinary  cure, 
had  yet  sprung  up  In  the  newly-cultivated 
scttl.  Nothing  had  yet  appeared  to  show 
that  the  Neapolitans  merited  the  censure 
of  our  great  moral  poet,  always  great, 
and  not  the  least  so  in  his  politiou  mo- 
rality. 

^  License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty ; 
For  who  means  that  must  first  be  wise 
and  good/' 

The  sin  which  they  had  committed  was 
that  of  imitating  our  example— -their  un- 
pardonable fault  was,  that  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  amongst  themselves 
a  British  constitution.  No  doubt  this 
countrv  was  equally  without  excuse  In  the 
eyes  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  having 
set  the  example,  and  for  still  holding  It 
forth  to  the  world.  It  waa  indeed  a  last- 
ing satire  on  their  own  power ;  it  was  of 
a  nature  to  produce  alarm  in  despotisms, 
and  would,  he  hoped,  continue  till  the 
latest  period  to  tempt  less  fortunate  na- 
tions to  its  Imitation. 

A  practice  had  now  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  continental  courts  of  setting 
forth  to  the  public,   as  it  accorded  with 


As  long  as  naen  continued  men — as  long 
as  they  retained  human  feelings  in  their 
hearts  so  long  as  they  were  not  a  cofmi 
morhmm  in  the  hands  of  despots,  such 
dianges  and  revocations  would  uke  place. 
He  should  like  to  hear  from  the  noble 
lord  what  was  the  security  contemplated 
bj  him  and  his  colleagues  against  the  en- 
tire absorption  of  Italy  under  the  Aus- 
trian yoke.  If  such  an  event  should  oc- 
cur, was  It  not  likely  that  Russia  would 
think  it  necessary  tliat  she  should  be  in- 
demnlfied  b?  the  possession  of  Grallicia 
and  Romania  ?  It  was  not  even  impos- 
sible that  Indemnity  should  be  found  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  or  in  his  majesty's 
patrimonial  dominions.  A  circumstance 
not  dissimilar  to  this  had  already  taken 
l^ace  In  a  former  instance.  It  might 
occur  as  one  of  the  results  of  that  ba- 
lanced system  of  power  which  had  been 
so  often  and  loudly  eulogised,  that  the 
prince,  who  had  been  among  the  first 
to  admit  foreign  troops  into  his  domini- 
ons, Aould  ultimately  have  to  forfeit  his 
ibreign  inheritance. 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  vicinage ;  it  was  thrown  as  a 
aobsidiafy  though  important  weight  Into 
the  scale ;  and  In  this  view  he  should  sub- 
mit a  few  observations  respecting  it.  In 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  tiie  only  danoer 
explicitiy  declared  with  regard  to  Napfos, 
as  a  dan^  which  required  certain  guards 
and  cautions,  was  that  of  the  Neapolitan 
l^ovemment  adopting  institutions  subver- 
sive of  monarchy,  or  measures  hostile  to 
the  repose  and  interests  of  neighbouring 
powers.  This  was  not  to  demand  security 
for  crushing  the  designs  of  the  Carbo- 
nari; thu  was  not  pointed  against  the 
Spanish  constitution.  He  feared  that  its 
object  was,  to  prevent  the  slightest  relax- 
ation of  a  stem  military  despotism  \  and 
that,  however  obscurely  expressed,  we 
might  regard  the  proceedings  in  Italy  as 
only  giving  efiect  to  intentions  then  en- 
tertained. It  was  well  known  bv  those  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of 
Naples,  and  the  condition  of  the  Nea- 
politan people,  that  one  of  the  heaviest 
grievances  suffered  in  that  country  was 
arbitrary  imprisonment.  Some  of  Uie 
^m  families  in  Naples  had  felt  the  weieht 
of  this  monstrous  injustice.  Allowing 
himself  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  a 


Corpus  had  been  introduced,  or  that  a 


^hw  equivalent  to  that  of   our  Habeas    their  convenience,  the  views  which  Ibey 


entertained  at  different  periods,  and  the 
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sehemei  nvhtcb  they  were  on  the  point  of 
executing.  Amongst  the  penons  engaged 
in  drawing  up  these  papers  was  the  ce)e« 
brated  M.  Uenta,  an  individual  whose 
talents  and  eloquence  no  man  admired 
more  than  himself}  but  who  had  pat  the 
de8ip;ns  of  the  Austrian  court  in  a  most 
glaring  light.  In  the  **  Austrian  Observer" 
of  the  lOtb  of  November  last,  a  disserta- 
tion appeared}  which  seemed  to  inculcate 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the  rights 
of  the  armed  triumvirate  were  superior  to 
all  other  rights.  It  was  said  that  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  would  act  in  conformity 
with  his  own  will,  and  that  his  will  wasy  to 
perpetuate  peace  in  Europe.  Now,  it 
would  not,  be  believed,  be  considered  fair 
amongst  these  royal  gentlemen  when  they 
impoMd  treaties  on  a  royal  neighbour,  if 
the  latter  afterwards  set  up  the  plea  of 
duress  as  a  justification  for  cieparting  from 
such  treaties.  They  were  held  to  be  just 
as  binding  as  if  they  had  originated  in  a 
spontaneous  desire  of  making  cessions, 
xhe  principles  assumed  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  admitted  of  no  qualification ; 
their  authority,  it  was  pretended,  wasau* 
preme  and  uncontrollable.  The  right  of 
interference  claimed  by  this  high  magis- 
tracy—4)y  this  tribunal,  composed  as  it 
were  of  the  lords  paramount  of  mankind, 
extended  to  the  punishment  of  all  re- 
bellions. Let  the  House  and  let  his 
majesty's  ministers  reflect  a  moment  on 
the  consequences  that  must  inevitably 
flow  from  toe  admission  of  this  doctrine. 
Unless  they  were  prepared  to  taint  the 
memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  con- 
fess themselves  to  be  descended  from  a 
band  of  revolted  slaves— if  they  would  not 
apply  to  those  mighty  struggles  by  which 
our  nreedom  has  attained  the  name  of  po^ 

Sular  usurpations,  they  would  treat  the 
octrine  with  indignant  contempt.  No 
such  principles  had  ever  been  recognised 
in  this  country ;  they  were  practically  ab- 
jured from  the  earliest  period  when  our 
ffovermnent  took  a  settled  form.  Since 
the  reign  of  John,  our  constitution  stood 
upon  a  basis  which  was  the  very  reverse 
of  those  principles.  When  England's 
barons  <<  clad  in  arms,  and  stem  with 
conouest,'*  tore  from  their  reluctant  mo- 
narch the  ^reat  charter  of  our  rights,  did 
they  imagine  that  their  posterity  would 
stigmatize  them  as  rebels  i  Did  the  au* 
thors  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  or  those 
who  provided  for  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, ever  entertain  a  fear  thatminbters 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  would  brand 


similar  events  in  other  countries  with  the 
title  of  popular  usurpation  ?  He  would 
appeal  to  every  man  who  valued  human 
freedom,  or  who  had  a  drop  of  blood  in 
his  heart,  to  say  whether  he  could  endure 
the  supposition.  When  the  Petition  of 
Ri^ht  was  at  last  sanctioned— wheui  after 
a  tissue  of  feebleness  and  obstinacy,  and  a 
continued  course  of  evasion,  that  instru- 
ment was  ratified,  our  ancestors  took  care 
to  record  that  it  proceeded  from  the  ex- 
ertions <Mf  a  pariiament  which  was  the  true 
friend  and  representative  of  the  people. 
If,  however,  he  were  called  upon  to  refier 
to  any  act  of  the  British  parliament  that 
combined  in  a  peculiar  decree  the  largest 
views  of  domestic  policy  with  the  noblest 
spirit  of  patriotism,  he  should  undoid>t- 
edly  select  the  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
Liberty  of  person  had  always  been  an 
original  right  under  our  constitution,  bat 
it  was  not  previously  secured.  It  was  not 
at  last  secured  until  after  a  struggle  of 
seventeen  years  duration;  and,  if -the 
merit  of  it  did  really  belong  to  lord 
Shaftesbury,  as  was  sometimes  asserted, 
it  went  far  to  redeem  the  faults  of  that 

freat,  though  not  blamdeas  character* 
iut  the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  evi- 
dently as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  legishitive 
wisdom  could  make  it ;  and  idUiottgh  we 
had  been  doomed  to  witness  its  too  fre-^ 
quent  suspension,  it  still  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  age,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  had  been  to  Charles  Snd,  and 
notwithstanding  that  his  brother  told  B»« 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  that  it  was 
a  law  too  good  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  care  taken  in  establishing  the 
.  Protestant  succession  proved  how  seriously 
our  ancestors  had  laboured  to  prevent 
future  ministers  from  degrading  and  dis* 
honouring  the  country,  by  a  departure 
from  those  general  principles  to  which 
they  themselves  adhered. 

He  recollected,  when  the  noble  lord 
came  from  the  continent,  after  being  pre<^ 
sent  at  some  of  those  conferences  which 
followed  close  on  the  convivial  meetings  of 
kings,  then  so  much  the  subject  of  eulosyy 
that  an  hon.  friend  of  his  had  sufered  a 
rebuke  from  that  noble  lord,  for  having 
said  that  he  apprehended  that  such  meet- 
ings of  monarois  would  only  tend  to  ex* 
pose  them  to  the  influence  ofradi  counsels, 
and  induce  them,  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  take  steps  which  no  able  states- 
man would  dare  to  advise.  He  could  not 
look  on  these  abouchements  des  Rois  in  any 
other  light  than  on^  of  those  drunken  po- 
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lidcal  danafln  in  this  CttiDtnr»  where  the 
lenguage  more  Mvmured  of  convtTialitj 
tfaAB  prudenca    The  result  of  the  first  of 
Aese  abouAementti  m  falter  dajFs,  was  the 
diismembemient  of  Poiaod.    The  royal 
intervieify  which  was  the  fonodation  of 
Hie  Holy  Allianeey  gaire  birth  to  a  jiro- 
ductioD  which  sorpaissed   nost  nsodem 
productions  ia  the  nonsense  with  which  it 
was  filled*    It  began  with  an  assertion, 
that  sovereigns  prerieoslj  had  departed 
ifoin  the  sacred  role  of  govennent  laid 
down  by  the  Gospeli  as  to  restraining 
theossehres  firam  views  of  self«aggrandise* 
menty  and  conclnded  with  statioip,  that  it 
was  their  determination  now  to  follow  up 
this  principle  strictly.    These  royal  pro- 
fisssors  of  theoiogy  and  ethics  had»  alas» 
fisraptteni  that  one  of  the  first  inferences 
to  De  drawn  from  the  Gospel  was,  that 
slavery  was  not  to  be  tolerated ;  that  the 
history  of  Christianity  proved  that  in  ifie 
si^ht  of  God  all  men  were  ec|«ial ;  that 
the  Gospel  was  first  preaohed  to  the  poor 
by  instruments  as  poor  as  their  hearers; 
9nd,  what  was  most  strange  of  all  was, 
that  they  had  shot  their  eyes  against  the 
conclusion,  that  as  the  Christian  rellgton 
had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  all  the 
Christian  world  from  slavery,  it  ought 
not  now  to  be  made  the  ptetext  for  sob-* 
juffating  dl  iu  professors  to  the  acbitrar^ 
wul  of  any  two  or  three  exalted  indivi- 
duals*    One  of  the  first  of  these  abouehe' 
iMtUs  recorded  in  modem  hurtory  was  that 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Philip  of 
fibain,  held  at  Bayonne;  the  object  of 
wnich  was,  to  mamtain  ancient  establish- 
ments against  the  innovations  of  that  time 
•p»to  put  down  the  Protestants,  who  were 
then  begmning  to  exercise  the  loog-for- 
sotten  rights  of  human  reason.    But,  did 
England  make  herself  a  party   to  the 
league}    Koj  It  was  opposed  by  three 
illustrious  princes,  and  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testautism  became  at  length  triumphant. 
Those  princes  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  that  great  movement  of  the  hu* 
ioan   mind.      Queen  Eliaabeth,   Henry 
the  4th  of  France,  and  WilKam  the  Srd, 
all  acted  on  the  same  magnanimous  po- 
licy.   The  last  was  inferior  ia  talents ;  but 
Elizabeth  and  Henry,  tbe  iipmortal  clnefs 
of  the  cause,  were*  perhaps  tbe  greatest 
coten^Kvary  princes  who  ever  reigned ; 
and,    what  was  not  less   sin^lar,   tbe 
woman  endowed  with  a  supenor  genius, 
and  the  man  with  those  milder  virtues 
which  had  procured  him  the  well-merited 
name  of «« fether  of  his  country.".  Those 


had  ualMppily  not  saved  fafan  firom 
the  dagger  of  «n  assassm ;  but  the  reign 
of  our4>vn  princeas  was  as  happy  as  It 
was  splendid,    tie  knew  not  how  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  when  he  contemplated 
her,  at  one  time  braving  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatioan   and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits,  at  another  the  arms  of  l^ain; 
beset    oontimialfy    with   dangers,    and, 
though  scarody  conscious  of  her  own 
greatness,  dykig  at  httt  full  of  years  and 
glory.    There  were  not  wanting  persons, 
however,   who  had  represented  her  an 
tearing  her  country  from  tlie  Christian 
Church— as  the  head  of  an  unnatural  as 
well  aa  unholy  union,  and  as  an  object  of 
general  execration.    Yet  had  it  not  been 
for  her   successful  maintenance  i^  the 
policy  which  she  adopted,  we  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  arbitrary  imprisonment,  to  torture,  and 
might  have  been  rendering  forced  obedi- 
ence to  a  hated  yoke*    These  might  have 
been  our  inheritance,  instead  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Protestant  Succession,  and  all  that  genius 
and  virtue  which  those  measures  had  car* 
ried  in  their  train.    We  might  at  this  day 
have  been  sunk  in  the  most  abject  slavery 
and  superstition.    He  did  not  mean  to 
compare  the  Neapolitan  revolution  with 
our  own ;  but  our  own  mif^ht  have  been 
prevented  by  a  coslition  similar  to  that 
with  which  Naples  was  threatened.    Pre- 
texts might  have   been    found    by  tbe 
Messrs.  uentz  of  1688,  quite  equal  to 
those  on  whidi   the  interference   with 
Naples  was  justified.    He,  who  admired 
the  talents  of  M.  Gentz,  could  have  sug- 
gested topics  of  equal  plausibility,   and 
calculated  to  have  the  same  effect  as  those 
by  which  the  ncA>le  lord  had  heartened 
the   present   despots.    He  might   have 
talkea  of  treacherous  statesmen,  ^  of  im- 
pious dauffhters,  ofrebdlioos  subjects,  of 
a  derffy  faithless  to  its  own  creed,  of  un- 
limited obedience,   and   of  a  mutinotta 
army.    What  was  thus  said  might  also 
have  been  repeated,  and  applied  to  many 
transactions  m  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in 
which  the  ancestors  of  several  whom  he 
then  saw  before  him  had  beeii   actively 
engaged.    He  was  sure,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  this  night's  debate,  what- 
ever might  bo  the  numbers  which  would 
dissent  from  him  in  voting  for  his  motion^ 
that  on  this  occasion  he  spoke,  more  com* 
pletely  the  sentiments  of  that  House  and 
the  people  than  he  had  ever  done  on  any 
former  occasion.    Whatever  might  be. 
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to  use  a  phrase  of  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite, the  "  technical  doom"  of  the  mo- 
tion he  had  made,  he  hoped,  at  least, 
that  Europe  would  understand  that  in  this 
country  all  men  concurred  on  the  main 
point;  and  that  the  grave,  the  honest, 
and  intelligent  people  of  England  viewed 
the  present  aggression  against  Naples 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Feel- 
ing, however,  that  the  expression  of  this 
sentiment  bad  been,  if  not  concealed,  at 
least  softened  in*  the  official  language  em- 
ployed, he  should  move,  "  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tionsy  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
copies  or  extracts  of  such  representations 
as  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's governmei^t  to'  the  allied  powers, 
respecting  the  interpretation  given  by 
them  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
them  and  Great  Britain,  with  reference 
to  the  right  of  general  interference  in 
die  internal  affairs  of  independent  states, 
and  respecting  the  measures  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  them  in  the  exercise  of 
such  right." 

.  Lord  Casilereagh  observed,  that  in  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  some  of  the  positions 
of  the  noD.  and  learned  gentleman  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  join  in  many  of  the 
sentiments  and  general  principles  which 
he  had  laid  down.  His  duty  would  be 
best  discharged,  however,  by  confining 
himself  as  strictly  as  the  nature  of  the 
question  would  permit^  to  a  discussion  of 
tnose  grounds  which  were  immediately 
applicable  to  the  vote  to  which  the  House 
would  have  to  come.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  he  must  say,  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  the  House  to  express  any  opi- 
nion at  that  moment,  unless  the  state  of 
Europe  called  for  its  interposition.  It 
was  not  the  practice  of  parliament  to  de- 
sire an^  disclosure  of  a  pending  negotia- 
tion with  foreign  powers ;  and  as  we  were 
not  principals  in  the  negotiation  alluded 
td,  it  would-be  as  inconsistent  with  good 
faith  as  with  delicacy  to  compel  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  make  any  further  dis- 
closures on  that  subject  at  present.  If  he 
should  now  offer  any  general  observations, 
it  would  still  be  with  the  view  of  stripping 
the  main  point  in  question  of  that  colour- 
ing which  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  thrown  over 
it.  He  was  himself  placed  in  a  somewhat 
whimsical  situation  by  the  argument  of 
\he  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  We 
were  now  at  the  end  of  a  long  course  of 
VOL.  IV. 


policy,  with  regard  to  which  very  different 
opinions  had  been  expressed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  It  was  now  strange 
to  him  to  find  his  majesty's  ministers  cen- 
sured for  not  having  committed  this  go- 
vernment to  a  war  with  the  greatest 
military  powers  in  Europe.  The  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends,  when  we  were 
recently  engaged  in  war  with  a  great  mili- 
tary despotism  that  had  overrun  every 
smaller  state,  and  threatdied  the  inde« 
pendence  of  the  greatest,  were  perpetu- 
ally recommending  that  England  should 
rest  upon  its  oars.  Ministers  were  then 
asked,  why  they  persevered  in  a  fruit- 
less contest ;  and  were  told  that  our  only 
chance  of  safety  consisted  in  husbanding 
our  resources.  Was  it  for  them  now  to 
contend,  that  our  resources  were  to  be  ex- 
posed for  the  sake  of  our  moral  duties  ? 
It  was  too  much  after  all  that  he  had  heard 
from  them  on  former  occasions,  after  all 
that  he  had  recently  heard  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country,  although  he 
for  one  did  not  believe  that  our  condition 
was  such  as  not  to  enable  us  to  support 
any  just  or  necessary  burthens ;  yet,  when 
reduction  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
of  our  army,  had  been  called  for  again 
and  again,  it  was  too  much,  he  repeated, 
to  be  told  that  the  British  government 
ought  to  dictate  moral  lessons  to  Europe. 
He  must  do  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man the  justice  to  say  that,  whilst  he  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment freely  to  canvass  the  proceedings 
of  foreign  etates,  he  had  abstained  from 
all  unjustifiable  allusions  to  the  personal 
character  of  their  sovereign.  Their  ears 
had  not  been  disgusted  with  such  allu- 
sions ;  and  he  would  say  that  no  sove- 
reigns were  less  deserving  of  any  indecent 
attack  than  the  two  sovereigns  who  had 
been  subjected  to  it  in  another  place.  No 
sovereign  ruling  over  such  extensive  do- 
minions as  one  of  those  illustrious  persons, 
had  ever  gained  a  stronger  title  to  es- 
timation and  respect.  With  regard  to 
the  alliance  on  which  so  man}'  strictures 
had  been  passed,  he  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed -  to  shrink  from  its  defence.  It 
was.  not  surprising  that  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  should  feel  a  little  sor.^ 
at  an  alliance  which  had  disappointed  all 
their  lamentable  forebodings.  It  was, 
perhaps,  too  much  for  human  nature  to 
behold  with  patience,  what,  so  long  as  it 
should  endure,  must  be  a  monument  of 
their  folly.  This  alliance,  which  he  hoped 
would  long  continue  to  cement  the  peace 
S  K 
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HK  Europe,  htd  proved  to  d^monfttration  I 
the  abturdit  J  of  those  prophecies  in  which 
the  bon.  gentlemen  opposite  had  indulged, 
and  of  the  schemes  of  policy  which  they 
had  recommended.  Tne  people  of  Eng- 
land whose  courage  had  nerted  the  arm 
of  government  in  Its  military  exertions, 
would  not  easily  be  induced  to  think  that 
the  views  on  which  that  alliance  was  form- 
ed had  been  departed  from.  It  was  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  others  to  say,  and  he 
said  it  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  that  as 
far  as  his  own  knowledi^  extended,  and 
as  far  as  his  Means  which  were  derived 
from  personal  and  confidential  conununi- 
cations  enabled  him  to  judge,  there  had 
not  been  since  the  year  1814,  the  slightest 
indication  on  the  pert  of  any  of  the  allied 

Sowers,  of  a  wish  for  territorial  aggran- 
izeroent. 

Now,  if  be  could  declare  that  this  opi- 
nion was  founded  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  allied  powers,  the  next  question  for 
the  House  to  consider  wAs,  whether  there 
was  any  thing  in  their  conduct  towards 
Naples  which  showed  that  they  had  de- 
parted from  their  former  principles  I 
from  information  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  persons  residing  on  the 
continent,  as  well  as  from  confidential 
eommunieations  which  be  had  received 
Aom  the  cabinets  of  the  allied  powers,  he 
vras  itilly  of  opinion  that  tbey  were  sin- 
iSere  in  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  Itftly*  ihat,  however,  #as  a  point 
which  fortonalely  for  Europe,  could  be 
tucertained  by  better  criteria  than  per- 
eomd  assertion^  or  cabinet  communica- 
tions. It  was  one  of  the  virtues  of  that 
alliance  so  vehemently  decried  by  the 
hon*  gentleman  opposite,  that  it  was 
Imrdljr  possible  for  the  huaran  mind  to 
eoaeeive  anv  system  of  territorial  aggrsn- 
dizenoent  Which  did  not  find  in  it  a  coun- 
teraotion  to  lu  own  impariiy.  With 
regard  to  Italy  in  parilculari  any  man 
who  knew  any  thing  of  the  mdiments  of 
the  balance  of  power  meat  see  that 
Austria  could  not,  if  she  acted  consist- 
ently with  her  own  safety  and  policy, 
take  any  steps  toward  a  permaoeht  occ»- 
patfon  of  Naples  by  a  ttillca97  foroe.  If 
Austria  wished  to  obtain  terrHorial 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  <^  Naples, 
she  was  certaiB  to  meet  with  immediate 
opposition,  both  from  Rossia  and  France, 
not  to  say  any  thing  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
countries  in  the  north  of  Itidy,  through 
which  her  forces  were  now  idlowed  to 
warcb  by  special  pontiiatiofi.    The  granf- 


ing  of  tKat  permission  proved  moat  iodis* 
putably  that  Austria,  in  marching  to 
Naples,  was  not  even  suspected  of  almin|f 
at  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  reu 
object  for  which  she  was  moving  her 
forces  in  that  direction  was  of  a  very  dif** 
ferent  nature,  and  one  which  he  snould 
explain  in  another  part  of  his  speech. 
At  present  he  should  content  himself 
with  remarking,  that  it  was  most  improper 
to  compare  the  expedition  against  Naples 
with  that  which  had  been  sent  some  yeara 
ago  agmnst  Poland;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  In  making  the  com« 
parlson,  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
cases  were  most  dissimilar  in  point  of  fact» 
and  did  not  bear  the  slighteat  analogy  tli« 
one  to  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  prio* 
ciple  which  existed  between  the  allied 
powers  and  the  English  government,  ho 
must  take  tlie  liberty  of  observing,  that 
the  paper  to  which  the  English  govern* 
ment  bad  replied  was  by  no  means  th# 
final  paper  or  the  allied  sovereigns  on  that 
important  and  difllcult  question,  how  fat 
the  interference  of  one  government  in 
the  regulation  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  another  is  or  is  not  a  justifiable 
measure^  That  paper  was  a  confidential 
document  addressed  to  the  diftrent 
courts  of  Europe,  informing  them  of  iho 
discussions  that  were  then  carried  on  at 
Troppau,  but  was  not  a  document  stating 
the  manner  in  which  those  discusstona 
had  terminated.  Indeed,  it  was  a  iKito^ 
rious  fact,  that  the  minister  of  England 
and  the  minister  of  France  took  no  shore 
whatsoever  in  them.  The  minister  of 
Engkml  wss  indeed  there,  to  notice  any 
territorial  aggrandttement,  if  any  tbveg  oif 
that  kind  had  been  eontemnlaled ;  but  b^ 
was  not  there  to  commit  bis  goveromeot 
by  any  acts  or  opinions  of  his  own.  The 
House  Would  thensfbre  see  that  it  would 
be  doing  an  act  of  injiiBtlce  to  the  allied 
powers,  if  it  assumeo  as  fact,  that  the 
principled  contained  in  that  paper  w^re 
poblished  by  them  alUt  a  cami  and  deli- 
oerale  consideration  of  ihehr  tendenev. 
Tbo  EnglM  government,  howevef,  wonid 
haveabftndoned  a  duty  which  it  owed  t»  it^ 
self,  to  Ae  country,  and  to  the  world,  If  it 
had  not,  when  those  pHociplei  were  sobaas^ 
ted  to  its  notice,  explicitly  declared  its  die- 
sent  from  them.  The  House  would  idM> 
be  doing  at  grosa  an  act  of  injQtfti^  \o^ 
wards  mlnistera,  if  ft  did  not  give  tbeiti 
credit  for  being  stneere  in  tllfat  d^cliwo- 
tion.  Si  it  weuM  be  doiag  to  the  MHA 
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fQT^reiffnt  in  Mrainiiig  t\M  the  paper 
which  n$A  caused  that  d?cUration  wai 
the  finfj  manifiMto  pf  their  iatentions. 
The  aUied  powers  had  seat  to  the  British 
goveraaieDt  in  order  to  obtain  their  ac- 
quiescence in  it.  The  British  government 
repliedy  that  they  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  dpctrinea  which  it  contained*  If  under 
such  oarQunistances  the  allied  powers  bad 
made  answer,  **  Yon  have  pledged  your- 
selves to  tbe  same  principles  that  we  have, 
imd  we  call  ^Don  ypu  tp  redeem  thai 
pledge,"  then  toe  House  qight  have  somp 
reason  %q  doubt  the  sincerity  of  ministers, 
gnd  might  be  justified  in  entering  into  a 
full  examination  of  their  conduct.  Butt 
when  no  such  call  had  been  made  by  the 
allied  |>owers^-when  a  direct  negative  had 
been  given  to  the  principles  contained  in 
their  state-paper,  recognised  though  they 
were»  acpordwg  to  their  ftateroent,  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  the  first  instance, 
4md  the  treaties  at  Aix  la  ChappUe  in  the 
peopndt  bp  did  ponceiva  tbpt  the  House 
would  feel  it  tp  be  iu  dpty  90t  to  accp* 
Iprale  the  inquiry  proposed,  nor  to  neg- 
lect the  other  interests  of  the  country, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
bPD«  and  learned  gentleman.  Whatever 
that  hpn«  and  learned  gentleman  might 
do,  he  was  sure  that  the  oourts  of  the 
three  sovereigns  would  do  full  justice  to 
the  British  government,  and  would  not 
at  any  rate  impute  to  it  a  wppt  of  pxpli- 
citness* 

The  noble  lord  then  procepded  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  certainly  was  pf  opinion, 
that  if  the  principle  were  once  aamitted 
that  one  government  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere  in  the  domestic  economy  of  another, 
whenever  a  revolution  was  efected  dis- 
pleasing to  it,  the  principle  must  apply  to 
this  country  as  well  as  to  any  other ;  and 
as  he  could  not  admit  the  ri^ht  of  any 
foreign  ppuntry  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country,  or  to  es^press 
its  satisfiujtion  or  dissatisfactloA  at  any  of 
its  internal  changes  or  arrangements ;  and 
as,  in  additipn  tp  that,  be  could  not  for 
one  moment  contemplate  the  possibility 
pf  any  foreign  ppteniptp  claiming  a  right 
tp  land  his  troops  in  this  cpuntry  withput 
Ibe  perroifsipn  of  parliament,  lie  appre^ 
bended  that  the  pnnciple  asserted  in  the 

G per.  of  ihe  allied  sovereigns  waa  carried 
rther  tlian  wan  consistent  with  pvudence 
a«d  aeand  policy*  The  British  govern- 
aamt  bad  tnerefpre  been  dri?eii  to  lay 
dpwn  a  general  principle  upon  this  paint, 
m  iM  withput  wx  exceptipg.    Tha  hpn.  j 


and  Ipamed  gentleman  bad  not  attacked 
that  exception ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
treated  it  with  more  fairness  <than  it  had 
met  with  in  another  place,  and  had  found* 
ed  upon  other  grounds  his  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  bis  (lord  C's.)  colleagues 
on  the  continent.  And  here  he  begged 
leave  to  assure  the  bon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  that  he  did  not  think  that  he 
would  be  able  to  disturb  the  harmony 
which  existed  among  thems  notwithstand* 
iog  the  efforts  which  he  had  that  night 
made  for  tha^  purpose*  Indeed,  he 
cpuld  not  help  suspecting  that  the  hoa, 
and  learned  gentleman  bad  rather  been 
more  civil  than  he  had  originally  intended 
to  the  English  circular,  in  order  that  he 
might  show  more  distinctly  how  much  il 
differed  from  pripce  Mettemich's  mani- 
festo. But,  be  that  as  it  might,  be  must 
Still  maintain,  that  all  states  had  a  right 
to  deliver  their  opinion,  provided  they 
delivered  it  with  temper,  upon  any  events 
that  were  passing  in  the  world.  There 
was,  however,  a  very  material  di&rence 
in  the  manner  of  delivering  such  opinions  3 
for  it  was  one  thing  for  a  statesman  to 
deliver  it  formally,  either  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  pr  in  the  course  of  his  diplo- 
matic functions,  and  quite  another  thing 
for  him  to  deliver  it  as  a  remonstrance 
and  representation  between  state  and 
state.  It  was  a  new  doctrine,  and  one 
that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  hear  from 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  that 
we  were  to  renqpnstrate  with  every  go^ 
vernment  guilty* of  an  act  of  injustice; 
that  we  were  to  rush  forward  as  a  divinity 
to  cut  the  Gordiao  knot,  whenever  any 
act  of  seeming  oppression  was  in  contem- 
platioq.  Surely,  the  hon.  gentlemen 
were  not  now  going  to  contend,  that, 
when  we  chose  to  exert  ourselves,  we 
could  come  forward  with  such  talisroanio 
e^ct  pa  would  compel  all  the  great  mi- 
litary powers  of  the  continent  to  bow  he^ 
fore  us.  If  we  wished  to  live  in  peace, 
there  was  not  a  truth  more  obvioua  thatt 
that  this  country  ought  to  think  twice  be- 
fore it  took  any  steps  to  commit  itself* 
He  was  not  onp  who  tnought  meanly  either 
pf  tbp  resources,  pf  the  country,  or  of  the 
influence  which  it  possessed  when  it  thought 
proper  to  exert  it«  But  if  we  did  speak,  we 
pngbt  to  speak  with  effect ;  and  he  should 
deem  it  most  pusillanimous  conduct  on  our 
part,  if,  aA;pr  inUrfering  in  a  question  of 
thip  natiire,  we  limited  our  interference  to 
the  Diere  delivery  of  a  scroll  of  paper, 
and  did  ap4  follow  it  upivrith  aemempre. 
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W4S,  UuH  90  faidm4ii«I  who  M  acted  la 
aid  of  the  Britiab  authoritiet  fboaid  be 
exposed  to  anj  peryecutioii  or  diafaTOur 
for  their  paat  acta.    With  these  dedara- 
tionaand  qualificationa,  the  Engliah  re* 
aigoed  the  government  of  Sicily ;  and  he 
must  say,  in  justice  to  the  king  of  Napiniy 
thatt  from  1816  up  to  the  present  period, 
he  never  beard  ^  coaiplaint  from  a  sinrie 
Sicilian  against  the  government  of  that 
sovereign*    That  monarch  had  shown,  so 
Ut  as  he  was  concerned,  the  most  liberal 
awiety  to  proipote   the  good  of  hie 
people;   and    had  done  nothing  which 
could  juatify  a  desire  to  have  bis  goveri^- 
meni  put  down  by  force  and  by  a  and* 
den  and  violent  act  of  an  araed  body. 
He  would  now  come  to  that  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech 
which  comprehended  Uie  latetrausactiona 
at  Naples;  and  upon  these  he  must  again 
sa|r  it  was  Austria,  and  not  England, 
which  was  passing  judgq^ent,  aod,  there^ 
fore,  when  these  events  were  to  be  con* 
sidered  ai  involving  a  part  of  Eiiropeaa 
policy,  it  should  be  recollect  thaft  it 
was  not  what  a  British,  but  what  au  Aus- 
trian minister  might  think  of  them  that 
they  ought  to  considar.  Before  he»  there- 
fore, was  called  upon  io  stand  forth  as  a 
luediator    for    Naples    with    the   other 
pHOwers  of  l^urope,  he  was  bound  to  con* 
siderwbal  answer  he  could  give  to  Uie 
statement  of  an  Austrian  minister.    It 
was  in  vain  ibr  the  hon*  and  learned  gea^ 
tlemantomake  Italy  the  theme  of  his 
eloquence^    He  was  not  loose  upon  thnt 
question;  he  ihould  recoUect  that  esiL- 
isting  treatien^  sanctioned  by  parUameni, 
were  in  force  for  the  regulatioa  of  the 
statesof  Italy 'as  they  stood,  and  not  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  to 
think  they  ought  to  stand.  The  hon*  gen* 
tlemen  opposite  would  in  their  patlietio 
declamaUons»  refH-esent  his  maje^tv's  mi* 
nisters  aa  concurring  with  the  aliiea  sove- 
reigns in  putting  down  the  free  and  in* 
dependeai    republics    of    Italy;    they 
would  represent  (he  govemm^t  as  aub- 
verting  ,tbe   free    states    of    that   fine 
country,   forgetting,     during    all  these 
speeches,  that  S«gland  found  Italy  not 
in  posaeaioa  of  those  free  republics,  hut 
without  them.     It  waa  most  aincuiar 
that  the  hon.   gentlemen  shouki   wv^ 
been  Bikut  at  the  actual  tiiue  when  tho 
French  qves ran  and  annihilated  .  tbqs« 
vevy   states.      Wbem  the   Fr^neh  ]^| 
^wu  Veqtiae  aod  GeBo%  n^t  «  voice 
was  fftisad  i«  hclMlf  of  lA^  rcpuUifil 


flnt  atepa  to  liberal  eptniana,  aod  aa  the 
foundation  on  which  soeiething  better 
night  be  built  when  the  nation  nad  be* 
pome  prepared  for  the  benefits  of  a  free 
oonstitution."  He  would  next  read  an 
extract  from  another  letter  dated  5th  of 
Jiilyi  juat  tliree  days  after  the  revolution 
baa  been  eQ^ted-— not  a  shadow  of 
blame  baa  been  thrown  upon  the  existing 
government  by  theproclamatian  ofgeo^ 
oral  Pepe:  a  diminution  of  half  the  duty 
on  salt  IS  the  only  benefit  held  out  to  the 
people.  So  luild  and  pateroal  a  goverp* 
ment  was  never  before  known'  in  these 
kingdoms;  with  less  security  and  more 
distrust  the  reault  would  have  been  very 
different.  An  excess  of  liberality  had, 
however,  led  to  the  same  end  in  Naples 
as  an  excess  of  severitjr  had  elsewhere. 
The  revdotion  waa  owing  to  the  union 
bdtween  the  troops  and  the  CarbonarL 
The  Carbonari  was  a  sect  which  owed  its 
<>rigin  to  the  late  goTcmment,  and  was 
Mcouraged  at  iu  ouuet  as  a  means  of 
aappiog  and  undermining  the  coloasal 
power  of  France^*' 

With  regard  to  a  proclamation  which 
waa  said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  king 
of  Naples,  be  declared  It  to  be  a  false 
document.  He  ought,  in  justice  to  say 
Ibat  firom  all  he  had  heard  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
aovereign  more  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
the  sentiments  which  reigned  in  the 
breasts  of  his  people.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  arrangements  made  bv  the 
ministers  upon  the  cession  of  Sicily  to 
the  king  of  Naples,  at  the  peace.  Now, 
these  arrangements  had  been  greatlv 
misunderstood.  They  were,  indeed, 
simply  these  :^-the  king  of  Naples  was  in** 
formed,  that  so  long  as  England  had 
Stood  in  the  situation  of  protector  of 
Sicily,  so  long  had  she  been  compelled  to 
mix  herself  up  with  the  administration  of 
ito  internal  affiiirs,  but  that  the  moment  the 
peace  had  enabled  her  to  withdraw  her 
armies  from  Sicily,  from  that  moment  she 
must  be  considered  as  withdrawing  also 
her  counsels.  Tliat  declaration  was, 
hewevev,  ^lified  by  two  conditions:  the 
first  was,  tliai  after  the  long  period  during 
which  the  English  bad  occupied  SicUy, 
they  were  entitled  to  feel  such  an  interest 
lA  Its  situation  aa  to  require  that  the 
people  would  not  be  placed  io  a  less 
favourable  situation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties  than  they  were  placed  io 
at  the  time  when  England  took  Uiem 
under  her  profootioa;  the  other  conditieii 
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hf  the  gentletiieti  c^pj^tlte.  All  their 
Anxiety  was  then  to  sue  for  peace  with 
the  great  Napoleon,  the  grand  subverter 
of  the  independence  of  free  states.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered  at  that  period  $  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
were  directed  to  one  pomt — ^that  of 
unnenring  the  efforts  of  ffovernment, 
and  compelling  a  peace  with  Buonaparte. 
Now  their  Whole  efforts  were,  to  excite 
a  complaint  against  coneresff,  because 
it  did  not  at  once  put  down  the  go- 
vernment which  Buonapartd  had  raised 
in  Italy,  amid  their  silent  approbation. 
Reverting  to  what  might  be  the  answer 
of  the  Austrian  miniiter  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  Bngland  on  the  present  occa* 
aion,  it  would  be  dilBcaU  to  explain 
away  tho  Just  apprehension  which  the 
acts  of  the  Carbonari  were  calculated  to 
excite.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen 
asked,  what  proof  was  there  of  this  danger 
from  the  power  of  the  Carbonari  i  He 
thought  he  oeuldcive  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  existence  of  that  danger.  Th«  Carbo** 
nari  were  a  sect)  whose  operations  were 
hm  confined  to  Naples,  but  extended 
to  other  parts  of  Europe*  The  cauM 
of  revalotiofi  was  not  whh  them  local  t 
H  was  the  cause  of  Europe.  They  dic- 
tined  fo  the  prince  regent  of  Naples,  aa 
well  As  to  the  parliamertt^  iWy  con<* 
trolled  both.  If  waa  idle  to  lay  that  they 
only  required  a  frM  ooodtitntioa  t6t 
Naples  s  their  aim  wal  not  Naples,  but 
the  consolidation  of  all  Italy,  ttnder  some 
form  of  goverameni  whidi  they  had  not 

Jet  modelled.  And  Was  not  a  conspiracy 
aving  such  an  object  in  view*  hatched 
within  the  territory  of  Austria,  and  acUn^ 
with  others  in  concert  out  of  it,  a  ground 
cyf  apprehension  against  which  an  Aus- 
trian minister  might  ftfel  himself  justly 
called  upon  to  interfered  It  was  in  vain, 
then,  to  urge  that  fingiand  should  inter- 
pose to  prevent  Austria  fh^m  guarding 
nerself  amidst  the  machinntfoas  of  the 
Carbonari,  whose  designs  were  ei^deatly 
calculated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ex^ 
Ysting  frame  of  goveratMnt  in  Italy*  The 
hon.  and  )Mmed  gentleinaa  asighi  de» 
claim  in  fine  language  about  the  prin^ 
ciplcs  of  liberty  which  Br»glmid  ought  to 
coUfvare  ih  Naplea,  and  imgbt  endeavoer 
to  reconcile  the  cars  of  bis  audience  to 
aocb  a  tone  of  dederaatiofi ;  but  the  people 
ef&nglatMl  would  see  threngb  the  delu- 
sion. Reireitina;  AgriA  to  th^e  Cat bonori 
"^their  strength  amoiutted  to  bundreds  of 
thousands ;  atid  he  klie#  poiii^ely,  that  at 


I  the  moment  when  the  lat^  events  were 
going  on  in  Naples,  a  simultaneous  plan 
was  matured  at  the  other  extremity, 
namely,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Bologna* . 
Yet  this  was  the  sect  into  whose  limida 
the  oontolidation  of  Italy  was  to  be  in** 
trusted,  and  who  were  to  rule  over  it  in 
fiiture  as  they  now  did  over  the  parlia- 
ment at  Naples.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  trusted  England  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  interfere.  Austria  waa 
engaged  in  her  present  course  under  the 
je^ous  supervision  of  the  other  powers 
whole  interest  it  especially  was  that  she 
should  not  aggrandize  herself  by  any 
proceeding  now  pending,  but  simply 
guard  herself  against  the  intrigues  of 
the  sect  io  which  he  had  alluded.  The 
revolution  against  which  Austria  had 
now  armed,  had  been  brought  about  by 
fraud  and  secrecy,  upon  an  organized 
plan  between  the  military  and  the  Carbo- 
nari, got  up  in  the  style  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  waa 
00  completely  managed  by  these  meane 
that  it  succeeded,  although  its  com* 
mencement  was  by  the  act  of  150  dra- 
goons, three  lieutenants  of  police  and  one 
priests  He  could  not  consent  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make 
such  acts  the  subject  of  his  unqualified 
adasiration;  for  be  thought  no  nation 
could  conduct  its  affain  with  advantage 
to  itself  or  tranquillity  to  its  neighbours, 
if  its  sovereign  was  to  be  surprised  by  a 
cmip  de  main  into  any  act  prepared  in  this 
manner.  It  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the 
time  of  deliberation  afforded  the  king  of 
Naples  by  this  sect  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion. That  monarch  in  his  declaration, 
bearing  date  the  ^nd  of  July,  promised 
to  gite  the  people  a  constitution  within 
eight  days— a  time  surely  not  too  long  for 
preparing  such  an  act :  but  the  very  next 
day  his  palace  was  attacked  by  a  mob, 
who  insisted  upon  an  immediate  proclama^ 
tion  of  a  constitution.  The  sovereign 
thus  attacked,  and  allowed  not  a  moment 
for  deliberation,  was  advised  bv  hia 
council  to  tender  the  Spanish  constitution 
-H30t  one  line  of  which  had  ever  bean 
read  b^  any  member  of  that  council,  by 
whom  It  was  now,  in  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  recommended  as  a  model  for 
the  king  of  Naples  to  adopt.  Surely, 
ender  such  circumstances,  fthe  British 
government  were  not  much  to  blame  if 
tliey  hesitated  to  recogniae  an  aothority 
thus  violently  imposed  upon  a  sovereiffn 
prince!    The  people  of  Englaod  would 
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not  be  deterred  by  the  false  glare  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  eloquence, 
from  countenancing  their  government  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  line  of  constitutional 
conduct  instead  of  one  pointed  out  bj  the 
neir*fahgled  doctrines  propounded  by  the 
Carbonari.  The  people  would  see 
through  the  delusion.  They  knew  that 
all  was  not  gold  that  glittered ;  and  that 
a  constitution  was  not  free,  because  its 
advocates  built  it  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
established  government.  They  would 
feel  that  it  was  not  because  it  grew  out 
of  confusion,  which  was  the  greatest  of 
all  tyrannies,  that  therefore  it  should  im- 
mediately be  cried  up  as  a  paragon  of 
constitutional  excellence. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
authorities  of  Naples  had  treated  the  peo- 
ple of  Sicily..  If  the  people  of  Naples 
were  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  gentlemen  opposite  would 
hardly  deny  that  the  Sicilians  were  en- 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  Now,  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  Car- 
bonari to  the  people  of  Sicily  i  After  a 
?;reat  effusion  of  blood,  deputies  were  sent 
irom  Sicily  to  Naples,  and  conditions 
agreed  upon  and  mutually  ratified.  The 
principal  terms  were,  that  both  countries 
should  be  governed  by  tlie  same  king, 
but  that  each  should  have,  the  formation 
of  its  own  representation  in  parliament. 
Yet,  after  Sicily  had  capitulated  upon 
these  terms  with  this  model  of  an  excel- 
lent government  at  Naples,  the  latter 
broke  the  treaty,  disarmed  the  people,  and 
garrisoned  their  towns.'  He  concluded 
by  repeating,  that  England  had  as  yet 
taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
he  trusted  that  ministers  would  not  now 
be  called  upon  to  take  any  part  in  them 
after  what  he  had  said  respecting  Austria. 
If  she  were  called  on,  she  must  be  prepar- 
ed to  enforce  her  remonstrance ;  and  he 
trusted  that  this  was  not  a  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  his 
majesty's  ministers  at  this  crisis.  At  all 
times  he  should  be  ready  to  afibrd  every 
explanation  respecting  the  part  which  liis 
majesty's  government  had  taken  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  continent. 

Sir  Robert  fVUson  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  not  in  bis  long  harangue  shown 
himself  to  be  any  great  economist  of  time 
at  least,  for  he  had  entered  largely  into 
topics  quite  extraneous  from  the  present 
debate.  He  should  not  follow  the  •  noble 
lord  into  these  wanderings^  but  he  must 


reinove  one  great  misapprehension  into 
which  he  appeared  to .  have  fallen.  The 
noble  lord  had  directed  it  against  hU  hon. 
and  learned  friend  asamatterofreproach» 
that  he  was  struggling  to  hasten  this  coun- 
try into  a  war  with  Austria,  and  to  blame 
his  majesty's  ministers  for  not  rushing 
into  the  arms  of  the  Carbonari.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  been  urging  no 
such  thing,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  his 
whole  argument  went  to  recommend  a 
line  of  policy  which,  by  the  interposition 
of  ministers  in  a  firm  but  amicable  man- 
ner, would,  in  all  probability,  prevent  the 
ultimate  recurrence  of  a  war  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  disadvantage  to  the 
country.  In  commenting  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  be  must 
observe  that  he  was  not  much  predisposed 
to  attend  to  the  sincerity  of  the  declara- 
tions of  negotiators,  as  drawn  from  their 
documents  and  explained  by  themselves ; 
and  he  would  relate  an  anecdote  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  jealousy*  In  Paris»  in  1814^ 
he  had  conversed  with  a  Russian  minister 
and  general  of  considerable  eminence* 
That  minister  then  told  him,  that  a  treaty 
had  been  just  signed,  in  which  the  noble 
lord  opposite  had  stipulated  with  the  al- 
lies for  the  occupation  of  France  by  fo- 
reign and  British  troops  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  also  for  the  determined  main- 
tenance of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Hq 
(sir  R.  Wilson)  having  reason  to  know  the 
avowed  sentiments  of  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, not  to  dictate  any  government  to 
France,  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
not  being  then  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  placid  disposition  of  that  House  to- 
wards the  treaties  brought  down  to  it  by 
his  majesty's  ministers,  at  once  affirmed 
tliat  England  could  be  no  party  to,  or  gua- 
rantee of  such  a  treaty,  for  that  the  prin- 
ciple it  asserted  could  never  be  recognized 
by  ministers  who  would  have  to  submit  i( 
to  a  British  parliament.  The  Russian  mi- 
nister at  once  replied  that  the  principle 
had  been  at  once  admitted  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite;  there  never  had  been  any 
difliculty  about  that ;  the  only  delibera- 
tion haa  been  as  to  the  wording  of  it  for 
the  ear  of  parliament.  If  the  policy  of 
the  British  ministers  in  their  recent  comr 
muoications  with  foreign  powers  was  ho- 
nest, why  insert  such  a  passage  as  this  in 
the  letter  of  instructions  to  the  British 
ministers  abroad  i  Why  declare,  if  they 
intended  to  be  so  neotraii  that  *'  they.fuUy 
admitted,  that  other  European  states,  and 
especially  Austria  and  tne  Italian  powr 
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er9»  might  feel  themselves  diftlrentiy  cir- 
eumstancedy*'  and  profess  that  it  was  **  not 
their  purpose  to  prejudge  the  question,  as 
it  might  affect  them,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  course  which  such  states  might  think 
fit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  their  own  se- 
curity/' and    then  go   on  to  say,    ''  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  go- 
vernment can  be  more  prepared  than  the 
British  government  is,  to  uphold  the  right 
of  any  state  or  states  to  interfere,  when 
their  own  immediate  security  or  essential 
interests  call  for  it ;"  and  again,  **  you  will 
take  care,  however,  in  making  sucn  com- 
munication, to  justice  in  the  name  of  your 
government    to    the  purity  of  intention 
which  has,  no  doubt,  actuated  these  au- 
gust courts  in  the  adoption  of  the  course 
of  measures  which  they  are  pursuing.'' 
Was  that  the  language  of  ministers  who 
sought  to  restrain  the  power  of  Austria 
from  crushing  the  infant  liberties  of  Na- 
ples ?    On  the  subject  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  called  for  by  the  people  of 
Naples,  he  had  only  to  say  that  the  neces- 
sity of  it  had  been  long  admitted.     How, 
then,  could  the  government  of  Naples  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  ?    He  had  himself 
been  told  by  the  present  king  of  Naples, 
when  that  monarch  was  excluded  from  his 
dominions,  that  the  moment  he  became 
repossessed  of  them,  he  would  give  his 
people  the  constitution  they  desired.  The 
fate  king  of  Naples,  Murat,  bad  also  told 
him  that  he  saw  a  constitution  could  no 
longer  be  withheld  from  the  people,  and 
added  his  anxiety  to  give  them  a  constitu- 
tional government ;  but  foreseeing  that  by 
so  doing  he  must  fall  into  the  disfavour  of 
either  Austria  or  France,  just  as  their  res- 
pective interests  preponderated  in  Italy, 
ne  earnestly  inquired  whether  he  could 
reckon  upon  having  the  support  of  Eng- 
land in  maintaining  a  constitutional  go- 
vernment.    That  unhappy  king  foresaw 
Ihedsnger  of  his  attempt,  if  he  could  not 
rely  upon  England  for  support ;   he  fore- 
saw, and  to  him  (sir  R.  Wilson)  had  often 
expressed  it,  that  the  time  might  come 
when  he  should  have  to  defend  by  the 
sword  what  that  sword  had  won.    And 
he  also,  with  a  prophetic  truth,  declared 
his  belief  of  the  near  connexion  between 
jiis  deposition  from  the  throne  of  Naples 
and  his  grave.    When  he  alluded  to  that 
sad  catastrophe,  he  had  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite  relative  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy  in  which  king  Morat  was  the 
victim,  and  the  answer  to  which,  he  car* 
VOL,  IV. 


nestly  hoped,  #ou1d  remove  one  imputa- 
tion from  the  character  of  this  country. 
He  had  heard  it  reported,  that  after  he 
landed  in  Calabria,  a  British  accredited 
agent  had  assisted  at  the  oouneii  which 
determined  that  he  should  be  tried  before  a 
military  commission  and  suffer  the  sen- 
tence, that  British  agent  not  only  not  pro- 
testing against,  but  sanctioning  the  pro- 
ceeding. He  wished  to  know  whether  this 
was  the  fact* 

Lord  Castkreagh  assured  the  gallant 
general,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  word 
about  such  a  circumstance  before. 

Sir  IL  Wilson  begged  to  assure  the  no- 
ble lord  that  he  rejoiced  at  this  removal 
of  such  an  imputation  from  the  character 
of  the  country :  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
inquire  respecting  it  thus  publicly,  be* 
cause  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  as 
a  fact  from  very  high  authority^  and  be- 
cause  he  was  anxious,  if  it  could  be  con- 
tradicted, that  that  contradiction  should 
be  most  complete.    The  operations  of  the 
Carbonari  were  said  to  be  secret :  that 
was  not  extraordinary  when  they-  knew 
the  powerful  opponents  with  whom  they 
had  to  combat.-    They  were  said  to  be  nu- 
merous, and  to  amount  to  hundreds  of 
thousands :— 40  they  ought*  if  their  object 
was  the  assertion  of  their  liberties ;  and 
their  numbers  would  soon,  he  trusted,  be- 
come millions,  if  liberty  were  to  be  assailed 
by  despotism.    The  gallant  member  then 
took  a  rapid  review  of  the  acts  which  at 
different  periods  of  their  respective  reigns 
had  marked  the  career  of  the  allied  sove* 
reigns,  and  rendered  their  present  tndig* 
nation  at  a  military  revolution,  efiected 
suddenly  and  secretly,  most  extraordinary. 
The  present  emperor  of  Russia  had  as- 
cended the  throne  by  the  means  of  a  secret 
military  revolution ;  and  yet  no  comphiint 
was  made  of  his  accession  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Had  not  another  of  these  sove- 
reigns promoted  the  defection  of  general 
Yorck  rrom  his  allegiance  ?    And  did  not 
Austria  induce  the  Saxon  army  to  desert 
the  colours  of  their  sovereign  in  the  battle 
ofLeipsicf     It  was  singular  that  tlsese 
soV)ereigns,  who  had  all  in  their  turn  pro- 
moted disaffection,  should  now  threaten 
to  decimate  troops  who  only    foHowed 
their  example.    But  how  did  the  present 
conduct  of  these  allies  accord  with  what 
they  had  done  at  Vienna*  when,  on  the 
12th  of  May,.  1815,  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers   drew    up    a   declaration, 
which  they  published  to  Europe,  stating, 
*<  that  the  governments  they  represent^ 
S  L 
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Icnew  too  well  the  principles  whieh  should 
.guide  them  in  their  relations  with  an  inde- 
pendent country,  to  attempt  any  imposi- 
tion of  laws  upon  it,  to  meddle  with  its  in- 
ternal ai&iirs,  to  assign  to  it  any  form  of  go- 
yernment,  or  to  give  rulers  in  compliance 
with  the  interests  or  passions  of  its  neigh- 
bours." His  own  opinion  upon  the  trans- 
actiooa  of  Naples  was,  that  the  Neapoli- 
tans must  ultimatdy  succeed :  they  bad 
with  them  in  their  struggle  the  cordial 
feeliim  of  the  generous  and  the  brave, 
who  U)ved  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
earth ;  and  they  had  at  the  outset  three 
advantages;  1st,  the  occupation  of 
Naples ;  2ndly,  the  dislodgement  of  the 
atrongait  of  their  enemies;  aodSdly,  the 
possession  of  Sicily.  That  they  bad  every 
thing  to  struggle  for  they  must  feel ;  and 
that  they  womd  struggle  for  their  liberties 
he  was  satisfied.  As  a  friend  of  freedon, 
lie  rejoiced  at  the  struggle  of  the  Neapo- 
Ntans^and  could  not  but  anticipate  from 
it  eventual  success,  provided  the  people 
were  determined  to  persevere* 

Mr.  WMer/brceoOBened^  that  whether 
the  constitution  now  established  at  Naples, 
in  the  way  stated  by  his  noble  friend,  was 
or  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  good  one, 
was  not  the  question  for  conaideration. 
His  noble  friend  m  his  state  paper  had 
very  properly  divided  the  subject  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  containing  certain 
general  principles;  and  the  second,  re- 
ferring to  the  application  of  those  princt* 
plea.  His  noble  friend  bad  confined  his 
argument  to  the  latter  subject ;  but  the 
first  part  bore  on  his  mind  as  being  infi- 
nitely more  important.  That  the  three 
greatest  military  powers  of  Europe  should 
assume  to  themselves  the  right  of  saying 
to  other  sutes — **  You  shall  form  no 
eonstittttion«  except  that  which  we  please 
to  sanction,''  was  a  principle  hostile  to 
every  idea  of  liberty.  He  could  scarcely 
conceive  any  principle  in  itself  so  unjust 
or  so  abooiinable.  His  noble  friend  had 
distinctly  set  forth,  in  the  sUte  paper 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  that 
tliis  principle  was  not  only  contrary  to  Uie 
constitution  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
general  laws  of  nations;  but  still  he 
felt  indebted  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
for  bringing  this  question  under  consider- 
ation, in  order  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  had  adverted  might  receive  the  utter 
reprobation  of  the  House.  His  noble 
friend  would  allow  him  to  state,  that  it 
might  be  supposed,  when, those  foreign 
powers  made  such  a  proposttion  to  this , 


court  as  was  contained  in  tkcsr  declara- 
tion, that  tliey  looked  upon  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  were  willmg  to  adopt    It 
was  sufficient  to  create  jealousy  in  the 
miad  of  every  man,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris  were 
likely  to  agree  in  the  principle,  and  to 
tolerate,  the  acts  that  would  probably  flow 
from  it.    What  the  hon.  general  had  said^ 
as  well  as  what  the  v  knew  of  the  state  of 
Europe,  might  lead  them  to  suppose  ^at 
Europe  would  be  a  scene  of  trouble  for 
some  time  to  come.    They  knew  that 
some  mooarchs,  who,  in  their  time  of  dis- 
tress and  danger,  had  held  out  to  their 
subjects  the  expectation  of  a  free  consti* 
tution,  had  not  effected  that  object.  Now, 
when  such  a  principle  as  this  was  publicly 
stated  to  tlieir  people— when  it  was  said 
that  no  constitution  should  exist  but  thwt 
which  tbey  sanctioned,  was  i(  not  likely 
that  those  people  would  begin  to  take  the 
alarm,  and  feel  their  lugb  spirits  excited 
to  action,  by  the  exertions  of  individuala 
in  other  countries  to  obtain  their  liberties  ? 
This  undoubtedly  might  be  the  case  and 
war  being  once  commenced,  they  all  knew 
how  easy  it  was  to  continue  it.    In  such 
a  atate  of  things,  it  became  the  more  ne^ 
cessary  to  object  to  such  a  principle,  be- 
cause the  public  acts  of  uionarchs  so 
powerful  were  in  the  highest  degree  im** 
portaot,  and  the  {womulgation  by  them 
of  such  a  doctrine  was  calculated  tofiU 
with  terror  the  mind  of  every  man  wh» 
cherished  the  love  of  national  liberty. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  fate  of  PdaniL 
When  the  revolution  took  place  in  that 
country,   it  was  eulogised  as  an  event 
which  Heaven  itself  might  stoop  down  to 
admire.    But  Poland  was  afterwards  con- 
quered and  partitioned ;  and  he  drew  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circoin- 
stance,  in  order  to  guard  againft  a  posl* 
tion  which  his  noble  friend,  throughout 
his  speech,  had  insisted  on.    His  noble 
friend  had  argued,  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  other  powers  would  allow  any  one 
of  their  number  to  aggrandize  itself.    But 
gentlemen  well  knew  that  each  monarcb 
had  a  w^y  of  taking  a  slice.    Each  might 
receive  a  share ;  and  thus  the  ruin  of  aay 
country,  as  was  the  case  with  Poland, 
might  be  effected.  He  would  say,  that  the 
liberties  of  England    were   not   $i|^e  af 
such  a  doctrine  were  admitted.  Neither 
could  true    morality  npr  true  religibpi 
flourish,  where  the  people  were  not  al^ 
lowed,  in  the  strongest  ixianner,  to  ex-* 
press .  th^ir  disaapt  ficppi  i^    JUifi  DoUf 
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lirietid  bad  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Neapolitan  revolution  bad  been  ef- 
ifecCed,  m  terms  of  strong  reprobation; 
but  be  had  admitted  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  case  that  called  for  our  inter- 
ference. This  country  had  been  so  long 
in  the  school  of  suffermg»  her  efibrts  had 
been  so  tremendous,  that  nothing  ought 
to  induce  her  again  to  plunge  in  war,  ex- 
cept the  most  essential  and  indispensable 
Aecessity.  His  noble  friend,  in  speaking 
of  the  conduct  of  those  foreign  powers, 
llad  expressed  himself  in  a  more  guarded 
manner  than  accorded  with  his  (Mr.  W's) 
feelings  on  the  subject.  Now,  though  he 
was  extremely  jeiuous  of  continental  al- 
liances, yet  he  would  be  acting  most  un- 
gratefully and  unfairly,  if  he  forgot  the 
benefits  which  England  had  derived  from 
llie  union  with  those  powers;  and  he 
thought,  that  in  this  country  they  did 
not  sufficiently  rcmcrtiber  the  signal  de- 
iiverance  which  they  had  experienced  by 
fbeik*  connexion  with  the  allies  in  the 
late  war,  crowned  by  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  to  which  they  owed  the  de- 
atruction  of  the  great  enemy  of  this 
country  who  had  brought  into  action  the 
most  powerful  engines  for  its  subjuga- 
tion. Recollecting  these  circumstances 
it  was  of  course  becoming  in  his  noble 
friend  to  speak  with  more  delicacy  and 
with  greater  diplomatic  civility  of  the 
conduct  of  those  monarchs  than  could 
be  expected  of  a  member  of  parliament 
standing  up  in  his  place.  He  would  only 
aay  further,  that  the  welfare  of  this 
<M>untry  depended  not  merely  on  look-' 
ing  with  a  watchful  eye  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  foreign  powers,  as  they  af- 
fected each  other,  but  on  cultivating  the 
blessings  which  Povidence  had  placed 
^tlnn  our  reach.  By  economy,  oy  re- 
trenchment of  expense,  by  an  application 
of  relief  to  the  people,  in  every  way  that 
could  be  conceived,  this  country  would 
again  become  great  and  happy. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  after  the j  explanation  given  by  the 
noble  lord,  that  there  remained  no  room  for 
jealousy  on  this  subject.  When  the  noble 
lord  stated  that  he  had,  before  the  19th 
of  January,  expressed  the  same  opinion 
which  he  now  held,  he  conceived  that  de- 
claration rendered  the  motion  unneces- 
sary. If  it  had  not  been  made,  it  would, 
he  thought,  have  aftbrded  a  good  ground 
for  dlvt£ng  the  House.  His  great  reason 
for  rising  was,  to  lay  before  the  House  his 
protest  against  the  doctrines  contained  in 


the  paper  to  which  tlie  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  alluded.  If  such  a  tri- 
bunal of  monarchs  was  suffered  to  exist 
in  Europe,  then  he  would  say,  not  only 
that  Eurtfpe  was  not  safe,  but  that  the 
British  constitution  was  not  safe.  He  saw, . 
in  such  a  tribunal,  danger  without  end — 
not  only  danger  to  others,  but  to  the 
throne  of  this  country.  With  respect  to 
Austria  marching  against  Naples,  a  case 
™igl^t,  perhaps,' be  made  out  to  justify  her 
aggression ;  but  with  respect  to  the  con* . 
duct  of  the  allied  monarchs,  in  summon- 
ing before  them  the  monarch  of  a  free 
country,  because  he  gave  to  his  people  a 
constitution  which  that  people  were  de- 
sirous of  having,  it  was  an  act  of  tyranny  . 
against  which,  as  a  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  he  must  raise  his  voice. 

Colonel  Davies  defended  the  Neapoli-  . 
tans  against  the  charge  of  endeavouring 
to  draw  the  subjects  of  other  states  from 
their  allegiance.  The  inhabitants  of  Ponte 
Corvo  sent  deputies,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  with  a  desire  to 
become  parties,  but  the  Neapolitans,  so 
far  from  taking  an  advantage  of  that  dis- 
position, actually  reconciled  them  to  the 
Pope,  and  induced  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

Mr.  Tiemei/  thought  that  the  noble 
lord  had  granted  too  much  or  too  little.  • 
If  the  circular  of  our  government  had  not 
been  on  the  journals — if  the  notice  of  it 
had  occurred  incidentally — he  would  then 
have  agreed  that  a  division  was  the  thing  , 
most  to  be  avoided.  But  he  could  npt 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  House, 
having  a  paper  before  it  which  was  at-  • 
tacked  on  one  side  and  defended  on  the . 
other,  could  give  any  opinion  on  that 
paper,  without  further  uiformation.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  present  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance  abroad,  if  they 
were  to  be  checked,  not  in  taking  any 
step,  but  in  calling  for  information.  Ho 
considered  the  paper  which  bad  given 
rise  to  this  discussion  as  the  most  import- 
ant that  had  been  laid  before  parliament 
for  many  years ;  and  coupling  it  with  the 
speech  or  tlie  noble  lord,  he  viewed  it 
with  great  anxiety.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  he  had  sent  to  the  great 
powers  on  the  continent  such  remon- 
strances, from  time  to  time,  as  must  con- 
vince them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  in  their  determination  to 
take  a  neutral  course.  Now,  he  meant 
nothing  uncivil  to  the  noble  lord,  but  he 
certainly  should  be  glad  to  see  the  re- 
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monttranoef  themselvet;  because  the 
sUtemem  of  the)  noble  lord  conyinced 
his  nifnd  that  in  his  speech  of  neatralicv 
there  was  not  over  much  of  sincerity.  It 
appeared  extraordinary  to  him,  that  in 
the  situation  in  which  this  country  stood 
with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  the  digni- 
fied attitude  she  took  on  this  occasion 
was  that  of  strict  neutrality.  THear, 
hear  !^  The  noble  lord  declareo— «  I, 
the  hnglish  minister,  cannot  do  any 
thing;  but  I  state  to  you,  prince  Metter- 
nich,  that  I  wish  you  to  do  something.  I 
cannot  act,  because  there  are  persons 
here  who,^  for  some  reason  or  other,  are 
averse  to  it  But,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
rsise  an  army  against  these  Carbonari, 
and  proceed  to  attack  them."  And  this, 
h^  was  sure,  roust  have  been  the  impres* 
sion  made  on  the  mind  of  prince  Metter- 
nich.  The  noble  lord  had  taken  the  great- 
est pains  to  convince  the  House  that  his 
sentiments  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Neapolitans,  their  army,  and  the  Carbo- 
nari; but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  concur 
with  those  royal  personages  at  the  con- 
gress, without  adopting  their  principles, 
wliich  were  utterly  reprobated.  Nothing 
gave  him  (Mr.  T.)  greater  pleasure  than 
the  two  speeches  which  had  that  nisht 
been  delivered  by  his  hon.  friend  behmd 
him,  and  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Messrs. 
Wilberforce  and  Wortley),  which  coo- 
taiued  many  honest  English  sentiments. 
He  was  happy,  when  sovereigns  raised 
themselves  into  such  a  congress,  to  find 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  his  side  of 
the  House,  ready  to  avow  such  honour, 
ably  indignant  feelings  and  sen^ments. 
The  noble  lord,  on  all  occasions,  spoke  of 
the  blessings  of  the  peace  that  had  been 
conferred  on  this  country.  By  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  the  situation  of  the 
whole  of  the  powers  of  Europe  was  settled ; 
of  which  this  country  formed  one,  France 
another,  and  there  were  three  others. 
Now,  if  he  understood  the  noble  lord 
rightly,  he  stated  that  those  three  powers 
informed  the  other  two,  that  they  were 
about  to  do  something  of  great  import- 
ance, and  then  a  congress  was  formed,  to 
see  how  it  could  be  best  done,  or  how 
best  avoided.  He  further  stated,  that  the 
ministers  of  France  and  of  England  went 
to  this  congress,  without  powers  to  enable 
them  to  prevent  or  to  accelerate  the  per- 
formance of  this  act.  It  appeared,  that 
they  had  only  a  seat  in  the  gallery  to  be 
spectators  of  wliat  passed  below  ;  and  the 
moment   it  was   settled    that  the  army 


should  march,  <•  strangers  were  ordered  to 
withdraw.**  [A  laugh.]  Was  that  the 
dignified  attitude  of  Great  Britain  ?  The 
noble  lord  said  that  his  object  was,  to  pre- 
vent war ;  and  he  had  expressed  bis  asto- 
nishment at  the  chaage  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  wish- 
ed him  to  take  a  course  that  would  have 
led  to  war.  His  ( Mr.  Ts.^  opinions  were 
not  at  all  changed.  Nothmg  he  dreaded 
more  than  war.  He  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  on  the  finances  of  .this  coun- 
try,  with  reference  to  their  unfitness  for  a 
state  of  war;  he  would  only  generally 
say,  that,  almost  under  any  circumstancea 
we  should  endeavour  to  preserve  peace* 
But  peace  was  not  peace,  without  honour ;. 
peace  was  not  peace,  if  purchased  by  the 
degradation  of  England;  peace  was  not 
peace,  if  we  did  not  hold  the  commanding 
station  we  ought  to  hold,  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  to  war.  If  this  motion  were 
refused,  they  would  be  placed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  situation.  A  paper  waa' 
laid  on  their  table,  referring  to  another, 
containing  sentiments  which  everv  maa 
must  abhor,  and  yet  they  were  told,  that 
this  was  not  a  case  which  called  for  fur- 
ther information !  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
the  treaty  of  Troppau  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  containing  the  definitive  senti- 
ments of  those  powers,  because  it  was  a 
mere  private  communication,  and  he  went 
on  to  state,  that  the  allied  monarcbs  felt 
the  strongest  desire  to  preserve  peace* 
and  did  not  seek  aggrandizement.  But 
whv  should  he  not  oelieve  that  private 
and  confidential  communication,  as  well 
as  he  believed  the  note  of  the  noble  lord  { 
For  his  own  part  he  believed  that  papeft 
which  had  been  styled  a  confidential  com- 
munication, to  set  forth  the  real  views 
entertained  by  those  three  powers,  and 
by  their  ministers.  The  noble  lord 
said,  he  i^ould  not  interrupt  tlie  harmony 
that  subsisted  between  him  and  those 
powers.  He  believed  the  noble  lord;  be- 
cause he  believed  there  was  not  only  a 
congress,  but  a  cabinet  of  sovereigns  for 
Europe ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  agreed  very 
well.  Indeed,  he  had  been  told,  when 
some  fears  were  entertained  of  a  change 
in  the  administration  of  this  country,  that 
a  remonstrance  was  made  by  a  foreign 
court  on  the  subject.  [Lord  Castle- 
reagh  inquired,  where  it  was  to  be  found  ?3 
The  noble  lord  knew  very  well  that  he 
(Mr.  T.)  could  not  produce  it;  but  h^ 
also  knew  that  there  was  a  mode  of  stating 
opinions  pn  matters  of  that  if^tii^  which 
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put  il  out  of  his  power,  and  perhaps  out 
of  the  power  of  the  noble  lord,  to  get  at 
the  document.  There  was,  he  believed, 
great  fear  at  the  time  that  the  noble  lord 
would  not  remain  in  office.  Of  course, 
the  best  efforts  were  made  to  keep  him 
and  the  least  he  could  now  do  for  that 


in 


assistance  was,  to  give  prince  Metternich 
a  turn.  Under  these  circumstances,  his 
firm  conviction  was,  that  the  noble  lord 
approved  in  his  heart  of  the  conduct  of 
Austria. 

Mr.  i2oit»<o»said,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  misrepresented  the  views  of  his 
Doblefriend.  His  noble  friend  had  presented 
a  paper  to  the  House ;  and  any  one  would 
suppose  from  the  argument  of  the  right 
bon.  gentleman,  that  the  paper  was  laid 
on  the  table  to  justify  the  measures  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  fact  was,  the  paper 
was  produced  to  convince  the  House,  tnat 
whatever  might  be  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing adopted  by  the  allies,  this  country 
was  no  party  to  the  transaction.  Then 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  the  House 
ought  to  be  put  in  oossession  of  all  com- 
munications.  In  tne  paper  before  the 
House  there  was  allusion  to  the  commu- 
nication which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  consider  so  mysterious.  Unless 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  show  some 
good  ground  for  bringing  the  communica- 
tions to  the  test,  it  was  too  much  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  say  that  the  true 
course  bad  not  been  taken  by  his  majesty's 
government.  No  opportunity  had  been 
omitted  of  stating  the  view  which  govern- 
ment took ;  and  with  respect  to  that  view, 
he  would  say,  that  government  would  not 
have  done  their  duty  if  they  had  omitted  to 
state  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
alluded  to  some  stories  of  prince  Metter- 
nich having  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
pr^nt  ministers  should  remain  in  office. 
This  was  quite  new  to  him.  But  he  had 
heard  a  story  relative  to  the  sentiments 
which  gentlemen  of  high  consideration  in 
this  country  entertained  with  respect  to  a 
celebrated  individual,  now  in  a  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe.  And  cerUinly  it 
could  not  be  surprising  that  prince  Met- 
ternieh  should  feel  considerable  alarm  at 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  ministry, 
which  was  to  release  Buonaparte  from  the 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  Tierney  hoped  that  as  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  personally 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  House  would  indulge  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  offering  a  few  remarks  in  ex- 


planation. Ha  had  do  o(>}ection  in  the 
world  that  the  person  with  whom  he  bad 
held  the  conversation  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  be  called  to 
the  bar  of  that  House,  and  examined  as  to 
what  passed  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
true  that  a  conversation  had  been  held  by 
him  with  a  distinguished  person  ;  and  he 
understood  that  on  its  being  reported  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  had  incurred 
ther  displeasure  of  his  imperial  majesty. 
That  a  conversation  did  take  place  he 
would  not  deny  ;  but  tiie  stor^  was,  that 
he  had  stated  in  this  conversation,  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  to  come  into  office, 
and  that  they  meant  to  bring  Buonaparte 
to  England.  Now,  if  any  gentlemen  be- 
lieved that  he  at  once  made  two  such 
statements  to  a  person  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before,  they  must  have  a  very  extra- 
ordinary notion  of  his  gossiping  propensi- 
ties. He  hoped  the  emperor  Alexander 
would  think  more  kindly  of  him  in  future, 
when  he  was  assured  that  he  had  no^in* 
tention  whatever  ofletting  Buonaparte  loose 
upon  him.  He  understood  the  emperor^ 
on  being  informed  that  this  was  a  joke, 
had  said  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Tierney 
was  much  addicted  to  the  vice  of  joking^ 
but  that  such  a  joke  as  this  deserved  ta 
be  punished  by  the  government.  He 
hoped  the  person  who  had  circulated  thia 
story  would  be  so  ^ood  as  to  say  in  hia 
next  despatch  Uiat  it  was  all  a  joke. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  thought  that 
the  decision  of  the  House  that  night 
would  depend  much  on  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  his  majesty's  ministers.  The 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  profesaed  to  en- 
tertain no  such  confidence,  might  vote 
for  the  motion ;  but  he  could  not  see  how 
those  who  retained  confidence  in  the  no* 
ble  lord  could  support  it.  If  the  motioa 
were  carried,  he  should  say  that  the  noble 
lord  was  pronoqnced  by  the  House  un^ 
worthy  to  retain  his  office ;  and  therefore 
he,  for  one,  should  vote  against  it.  He 
agreed,  however,  with  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  who  had  introduced  this  subject 
with  a  display  of  eloquence  which  he 
would  not  presume  to  praise,  that  the 
late  proceeoings  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
formed  a  precedent  as  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  as  it  was  unwarrantable  in 
principle.  The  march  of  the  Austrian 
army  towards  Naples,  and  the  steps  pre- 
ceding that  movement,  he  looked  upon  as 
the  most  alarming  circumstances  that  had 
occurred  in  Europe  for  a  long  period  of 
time.    He  did  not  deny  that  cases  might 
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triie  to  justiiy  die  interfefenee  of  one 
state' with  the  interna}  goaernment  of  ano- 
ther ;  btic  m  such  caaea,  the  moat  urgent 
necessity  must  exist ;  non-interferenee 
#as  the  principle ;  interference,  the  ex- 
ception. It  was  truly  an  awfai  pheno- 
meoon  that  Europe  was  at  present  called 
on  to  contemplate— a  tribunal  of  sore- 
^gna  instituted  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  controlling  the  conduct  of  other  states, 
and  that  not  occasionally  or  en  any  parti^ 
colar  emereency«  but  permanentlv  and 
ejstematicalry.  He  appealed  to  all  who 
now  heard  him»  if  this  was  not  a  novelty 
in  tbe  history  of  the  world.  If  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Holy  Alliance  waa  thus  to  be 
planted  over  dl  Europe,  the  European  na- 
tions had  no  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  escape  from  the  FVench  re- 
vohitioa  or  from  Napoleon  Buonaparte* 
Ages  on  ages  might  arise  before  there  ap- 
fieared  another  indhridual  Kke  tbatasto* 
ntshing  man,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  his  am- 
bitious and  despotic  views,  exhausted  aH 
Ae  resources  of  possibility.  He  was  a 
■lan  such  as  coold.be  expected  to  ariae 
onfjr  once  in  a  century ;  out  the  sove- 
reigns assembled  at  Troppau  were  produc- 
liena  of  every  day  and  eveir  country ; 
Itad^  tbereibre,  there  was  no  nope  of  any 
em}  to  their  mtem  of  tyranny,  The  do- 
minion of  Nepoleon  had  been  attended 
frith  a  certain  splendor  which  invested  it 
vritb  d^nity,  and  had  orepared  the  way, 
as  fkr  as  despotism  could  prepare  the  way, 
Ibr  a  better  order  of  things  ;  but,  tliis  new 

Sstem  of  despotism  was  all  gloom  and 
litnes.  His  hon.  and  learned  fKend 
had,  with  great  justice,  compared  the 
principles  of  the  Jacobins  in  1792  with 
those  of  die  sovereigns  at  Troppau.  The 
Wench  at  that  time  attempted  to  pro- 
scribe monarchy^  which  we  considered, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  ever  be  con- 
fiidered,  a  valuable  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion. But  what  were  the  allied  sovereigns 
doing  ?  ^  They  were  endeavouring  to  pro- 
scribe liberty ;  which  he  trusted  was  a 
part  not  less^  dear  to  ua-  This  was  not 
the  hasty  ace  of  revolutionary  dema|;ogue8, 
but  the  stem  and  deliberate  act  of  states- 
men who  had  publicly  proclaimed  a  cru- 
sade against  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and 
whose  purpose  was  as  immutable  as  it  had 
been  deliberate.  If  this  country  was  safe 
from  the  maxims  of  the  Congress,  it  was 
aafe  only  because  it  was  strong.  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself  on  that  point;  for, 
from  the  avowed  principles  of  the  congress, 
it  was  clear  tb^  Bngland  must  be  to 


^hem  an  object  of  aversion  and  hatred* 
If  they  were  endeavouring  to  tramj^e  on 
all  freedom,  with  what  eyes  must  diey 
took  on  a  eonstitution  framed  on  those 
verv  principles  which  they  had  proscribed 
and  which  iliey  were  atcemnting  to  pot 
down  by  violence!  [Hear.j  He  could 
not  but  think  that  this  sjrstem  was  a  cause 
for  rendering  our  connexion  with  these 
countries  less  iotimate.  Austria,  it  waa 
well  known,  had  reaped  the  victories  of 
Marlborough  in  former  times;  and  she 
would  also  reap  the  more  recent  victories 
which  had  been  achieved  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  this  country.  She  owed  us 
at  present  sixteen  millions  sterling;  and  he 
was  sure  it  could  not  be  proposed  to  the 
people  of  England  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  assist  her  with  even  the  smallest 
subsidy,  or  to  shed  one  drop  of  blood  in 
her  cause. 

Mr.  Brougham  rejoiced  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony which  had  been  borne  l^  the  hon* 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  by  the 
on.  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  by  the 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  from  his  side 
of  the  House ;  and  he  rejoiced  the  more 
at  that  testimony,  because  Europe  would 
now  perceive,  and  the  congress  at 
Laybach  would  perceive,  that  this  waa 
not  a  decision  or  the  English  House  of 
Commons  in  their  favour ;  that  it  was  not 
even  a  delay  of  judgment  against  them  ; 
tfaatit  was.not  an  opinion  pronounced  on  the 
mighty  question  which  now  agitated  Eu- 
rope, and  which  he  hoped  would  at  last  end 
in  general  liberty.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
pr^uce  liberty,  if  possible,  by  peace: 
but,  if  Aat  were  not  possible,  then  by 
wai^-^  war  which  he  hoped!  not  to  see 
this  coimtfy  engage  in,  but  a  war  imposed 
as  a  neoessaiy  duty  upon  those  on  whose 
liberties  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made. 
He  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect- 
that  die  first  results  of  that  war  would  be 
favourable  to  Naples.  But  let  the  imme- 
diate result  be  what  it  might,  though  at 
first  defeated,  the  seed  would  be  sown, 
the  foundation  would  be  laid  for  better 
exertions,  and  for  eventual  success. 
Though  defeated  m  the  souths  they  would 
break  out  in  the  north  ;  and  though  they 
might  even  then  be  quelled,  yet  Germany 
itself  was  not  .insensible  to  dieatrugsle. 
After  the  part  which  he  had  taken  five 
years  ago  m  a  debate  upon  a  question  in 
some  degree  allied  to  the  present,  he 
could  not  possibly  reconcile  it  to  himself 
to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.   Once  more  he  cntreatedi  that  no 
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mistake  ougbt  be  maide  m  t^tim  vote  of 
the  House  that  eveniog  on  a  subject  of 
such  iniportaoce.  Whatever  the  miyority 
against  the  motion  m^ht  be»  it  would  not 
be  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  If  there  was  any  man 
in  the  House  willing  and  able  to  defend 
the  congress  of  Iraybachi  and  the  princi- 

Eles  upon  which  that  congress  actedi  he 
oped  that  that  man  woul4  vise  and  enter 
upon  their  exculpation*  If  no  defence 
were  attempted,  it  would  be  evident  what 
was  the  opiniop  of  the  House*  He  hoped 
the  bon.  member  who  spoke  last  had 
overstated  the  dislike  in  which  we  were 
held  on  the  continent.  Hp  believed,  thai 
long  after  oursubsidieB  had  ceased,  the 

{^>eople  of  the  continent  looked  with  no 
itUe  interest  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
House  ;  and  he  would  venture  to  express 
his  wish  that  it  might  go  fortl^  to  those 
countries,  that  there  was  not  one  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Lay* 
bach. 

.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  to  reply.  After 
all  that  had  been  said,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  in  making  his  motion  for  further  in- 
formation, he  had  given  to  the  members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing in  a  mild  and  safe  manner,  their  con- 
demnation of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  proqee4ed*  The 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  had 
observed,  that  there  was  no  use  in  asking 
for  information,  unless  it  were  intended 
to  be  followed  by  a  motion  for  censure. 
Were  there,  then,  sufficient  grounds,  it 
bad  been  asked,  on  a  prnumJocU  view, 
for  censure  I  He  would  reply»  that  there 
might  not  be  grounds  for  censure;  but, 
at  all  events,  there  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  inquiry.  He  would  remind  the  Houset 
that  the  papers^ the  alUes  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  had  two  cha- 
racters, one  theofetieal,  the  other  practi-^ 
cal.  In  the  first  view,  a  new  code  of  the 
law  of  naUons  had  been  proposed*  Tlie 
noble  lord  had  done -every  thing  but  ap- 
prove of  the  attack  upon  Kaples.  He 
bad  said,  that  it  might  be  justified  in  a 
ease  of  necessity.  But  the  question  was 
not  whether  the  allies  had  a  good  case  on 
the  ground  of  necessity,  'nie  true  way 
of  stating  the  case  was,  to  say,  that  this 
wa^  tbe  natural  conseqnencoi  the  first 
ovei t  act  of  the  new  cooe  of  the  hw  of 
q^tipRs.  The  case  of  Naples,  by  an  un- 
iivoidablejnfeienoe,  was  of  importance  to 
every  o^her  nation  in  Europe*    Under 


the  present  state  of  things,  the  wbeleim* 
portance  of  tlie  question  turned  apon  the 
justification  which  had  been  oflbred  by 
the  allies  themselves.  If  they  bad  alleged 
the  ground  of  necessity,  he  did  not  IcnoW 
where  a  case  mig^ht  not  have  been  mode 
out  justifying  their  interference*  But 
that  was  not  uie  grpund  upon  which  their 
own  justification  rested.  He  had  teen 
surprised  to  hear  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  statement  from  a  gallant  friend^ 
that  the  British  government  was  suspect- 
ed of  having  countenanced  and  assisted 
in  bringing  the  late  king  of  Naples  to  a 
military  trial  and  a  military'  execution. 
Whether  the  charge  were  triye  or  not,  it 
was  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  vubAb  tk 
subject  of  merriment ;  mord  particularly, 
as  the  noble  lord  had  not  denied  it,  but 
merely  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 

Lora  CaHtereagh  said,  that  it  was  irn* 
possible  for  hnn  to  give  a  more  direct  de-' 
nial  to  the  statement  of  the  hout  gentle-* 
man  than  that  which  he  had  given.  He 
had  never  h^ard  of  the  clrcumstanoe  t 
and  he  therefore  Of  uld  not  be  espeoled 
lo  speak  te  a  circumstance  of  which  he 
had  till  now  been  ienorant. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  125.  Noea 
194.    Majority  69. 


lAsiofihe 

Allen,  J.  H. 
Althorp.  vise. 
Anson,  rion.  Geo. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Barham,  J.  F.  jun. 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Baring,  Alex. 
Barnard,  vise. 
Barratt,S.M. 
Beeher,  W.  W. 
Benett,John 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G, 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Benvon,  Ben, 
Birch,  J. 
Bemal,  Ralph  * 
Brougham,  Henry 
Bright,  H. 
Buiy,  vise. 
Byn^  George 
Cilcraft,J. 
Ca]craft,J.  H. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J.  F. 
Carewy  R.'S. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord 'G.' 
Cavendisbi  H. 
Cavendish,  Charles 
Caulficdd,hon.ii. 
qii£Ebrd|  capt. 


Minoritff. 

Clifton,  lord 
Col6orne,  N.  W,  R, 
ConcaBnon,L. 
Crespigoy,  sir  W. 
Crompton,  Saml. 
Creevey,Thos. 
Corbctt^. 
Davies,  T.  0. 
Bentsen,  W. /.• 
Danman,T. 
Duodas,  C 
Igllic^E. 
Evans,  Wn|. 
Farquharson^A. 

Fergusson,  8irB.C. 
Pitiroy,  lord  J. 
Fox,  G.  Lane 
Glenorcfay,  vise. 
Gordon,  Kobt. 
GrahamyS. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grcnfell,  P. 
Griffiths,  J.  W, 
GuisQ,  air  W. 
Gurney,  Hudson 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harboitl,  hon.  Ed. 
Hill,  1^  A. 
Uobhousa,J/Cr 
Homily  £. 

Hoi^woody  W.  B, 
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Howard,  hoD.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hofn6|  Job* 
Hutehioaon,  boo.  C. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lennara,  T.  B. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
LangtoD,  T.  H. 
Maraonald,  Jas. 
Mackintoah,  sir  J. 
Magoribanks,  8. 
Martin,  John 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  P. 
Newport,  sir  !• 
Noel,  sir  G. 
O'CaJlagban,  Jai. 
Ord,W. 
Ossulston,  k>rd 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
PhiUps,  G. 
Philips,  Geo.  jun. 
Pierce,  H. 
Power,  R. 
Price,  Robt. 
Ramsay,  sir  A. 
Ramsdeov  J.  C. 
lUcardo,  Davkl 
Rice,T,S. 
Rickfoid,  W. 
Ridley,  sir  M. 


Robarts,  Ab. 
RobarU,  G. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rurabold.  C« 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scarlett,  J 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Sebright,  sir  J.  G. 
SeHon,  earl  of 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Stanley,  lord 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  O, 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Western,  C.C. 
W  barton,  John 
Wood,  Matthew 
Wyvill,  M. 
Wetherell,  C. 
Wilberforce,  W, 
Williams,  Wm. 
Tellers. 
Duncannon,  yisc, 
Wilson,  sir  R. 

Paired  off. 
Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Barham.J.  F. 
Sykes,  D. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  'February  22. 

Agricultural  Distress.]  Afrer 
several  Petitions  had  been  jpresented  com- 
pbunmg  of  the  A^icultural  Distress, 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  the  distress  was  of  a 
general  nature  ;  there  was  no  class  of  so- 
ciety exempt  from  it«  He  rejoiced  to 
see  so  many  petitions  presented  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  because  he  hoped 
that  they  would  force  upon  ministers  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Looking  at 
the  miserable  state  of  the  people,  he 
was,  he  confessed,  astonished  to  find  per- 
sons of  information  and  ability,  talking  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  and 
urging  the  amount  of  the  excise  duties  as 
a  proof  thereof. 

Mr.  EUice  wished  to  make  one  obser- 
vation on  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
excise  duties  forming  any  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  desired  to  refer  his  hon. 
friend  to  exactly  the  samestatement  made 
by  tihe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 


1816— the  year  approaching  nearest  la 
many  features  of  national  distress  to  the 
present  period— that  the  Excise  for  the 
preceding  year,  had  exceeded  in  amount 
that  of  the  two  former  ones.  As  he  was 
upon  the  subject,  although  he  had  not 
come  into  the  House  with  any  intention 
of  Uking  part  in  this  discussion — he  might 
also  refer  to  the  plan  then  adopted  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  prevailing  pressure.  To  nse 
his  own  words,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  most  effectual  relief 
would  be,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium,  *'  by  placing  an  ad« 
ditional  guinea  in  the  pocket  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom'* — which  could  be 
easily  effected  by  loans  from  the  Bank-^ 
the  nation  was  again  inundated  with  pa- 
per money— prices'  were  immediately 
raised— but  although  the  result  of  these 
measures  was  the  temporary  relief  which 
had  been  anticipated— he  feared  the  ag- 
gravated distress  now  afflicting  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed 
to  them.— In  the  preceding  year— consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made  towards 
attaining  that  great  end  which  had  been 
so  much  desir^  by  all  parties — and  which 
the  country  was  certainly  then  in  a  bet- 
ter situation  to  effect  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period — the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  The  accumulated  stock  of 
colonial  produce,  from  our  own  posses- 
sions, and  those  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  which  encumbered  our  warehouses 
—found  its  way  to  the  continental  mar- 
kets— a  simultaneous  demand  took  place 
for  our  manufactures,  and  in  return,  con- 
siderable sums  of  the  precious  metals 
were  imported  into  this  country. — These 
favourable  circumstances  had  enabled  the 
government  to  reduce  their  debt  to  the 
Bank  from  95  millions,  which  it  had  been 
in  August  1814,  to  less  than  19  milliona 
in  February  1816,  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration Uie  public  balances,  was  lesa 
than  its  present  amount,  supposing  al( 
the  payments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee to  have  been  punctually  made  t» 
this  time ;  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  things 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  moment,  plunged  the 
country  by  his  financial  arrangements, 
into  all  the  evils  of  the  system  from  whiclr 
it  had  been  so  nearly  extricated  by  the 
peculiar  and  favourable  circamstanceiB  tcv 
which  he  had  adverted,  and*  which  had 
ultimately  brought  us  to  the  dlMperate* 
condition  so  forcibly  pakited  by  the  pett^ 
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tioDeri.-'«Th6  boo.  gentleman  then  com- 
mented  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  Bank 
at  the  period  to  which  be  referred,  and 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  counteract 
the  effect  ofthis  new  issue  of  paper  upon 
the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  Bullion 
market,  by  a  cotemporaneous  issue  of  the 
specie  which  the  balance  of  trade  on  the 
return  of  peace  had  enabled  them  to  ac- 
cumulate.   These  operations  of  the  Bank 
and  the  government  had  created  a  ficti- 
tious market  for  the  precious  metals  in 
this  country,  which  existed  at  the  period 
of  the  appointment  of  the  secret  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
suming cash  payments  in  1819  ;  and  if  he 
could  presume  to  set  up  his  humble  judg- 
ment against  the  opinions  of  such  eminent- 
ly qualified  men,  the  committee  had  either 
overlooked  this  circumstance,  or  given 
less  weight  to  it,  in  their  calculation  of 
the  effects  which  the  measures  they  sub- 
sequently recommended  were  calculated 
to  produce,  than  it  was  fairly  entitled  to. 
The  Bank  was  again  almost  drained  of  its 
treasure,  the  coin  issued  from  the  months 
of  September  and  October  1817,  till  the 
time  at  which  the  committee  was  appoint- 
ed in  February  1819  varied  from  2  to 
600,000/L  a    month,  and    amounted  to 
about  seven  millions.    All  the  sovereigns 
coined  in  the  preceding  year  appeared 
to  have  gone  first :  when  this  stock  was 
exhausted,  the  guineas  followed  ;  not  one 
of  either  found  their  way  into  circulation, 
and  it  was  afterwards  found  they  were  nearly 
all  accounted  for,  in  the  mints  of  Pans 
and  Brussels.     The  amount  thus  export- 
ed tallied  exactly  with  that  coined  at  our 
mint  in  the  two  years  (none  having  been 
previously  coined  since  1813)  and  with  a 
retarn  from  the  mint — of  tne  gold  im- 
ported by  the  Bank  for  the  coinage  of 
1817  and  1818.    In  tbe  twelve  months 
preceding  September  1817,  the  issue  of 
gold  coin  had  not  exceeded  altogether 
50,000/.  and  the  price  from  the  reduction 
of  paper  scarcely  exceeded  the  mint  price 
•>— at  this  time  the  effect  of  the  paper  issue 
began  to  be  felt,  and  had  it  been  left  to  its 
own  operation  without  being  checked  by 
the  issue  of  gold— the  price  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
risen  to  the  same  height,  to  which  the  in- 
crease of  the  paper  curency  in  1813  had 
carried  it.    The  directors  of  the  Bank, 
goaded  by    the  present  imputations  on 
Uiehr  expressed  desire   to  resume  cash 
payments,   determined  unfortunately  to 
inrove  their  aiacerity  by  the  course  they 


adopted ;  not  considering  that  they  must 
discover  a  mine  under  the  Bank  to  enable 
them  to  supply  tbe  demand  which  a  con- 
tinued over  issue  of  paper  would  create* 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  of  1819  took 
place ;   and  the  first  measure  they  were 
called  upon  to  adopt  was,  to  recommend  the 
suspension  of  further  money  payments  by 
the  Bank  ;  altho',  as  he  had  before  stated, 
in  his  opinion  they  had  either  overlooked, 
or  greatly  under-rated  the  effect  produced 
by  those  which  had  been  made^  on  the 
state  of  our  currency.    They  found  cer- 
tainly the  price  of  gold  reduced  by  these 
operations  to  4i.  2«.  per  oz.  and  at  least 
led  the  country  to  suppose,  that  the  de* 
preciation  of  prices,  wnich  might  be  ap* 
prehended  from  a  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient standard,  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  diflerence  between  4/.  2s.  and  3/.  lis* 
10</.,' instead  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  they 
ought  to  have  fiiirljr  represented  the  pro« 
bable  sacrifice  required,  by  estimating  the 
difference  between  the  price,  which  the 
financial  operations  of  1816  were  calcu« 
lated  to  produce,  if  the  Bank  had  not  in- 
terfered by  supplying  the  market  with 
gold  to  prevent  an  advance,  and  the  an« 
cient  standard.    This  price  he  felt  satis- 
fied would  have  been  nearer  5/.  lOf.  than 
4^  2s.  and  much  as  he  was  attached  to  the 
principles  on  which  tbe  committee  founded 
their  report^  much  as  he  repudmted  the 
continuance  of  a  fluctuating  standard  of 
value  regulated  solely  by  the  joint  dis^ 
cretion  of  the  government  and  the  Bank, 
he  now  regretted  he  had  not  recorded  on 
the  Journals,  what  was  his  opinion  at  the 
time— and  every  hour's  experience  since 
had  tended  to  confirm  it — that  5/.  lOs  was 
much  nearer  the  standard  at  which  the 
country  might  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
dbtress  left  by  tbe  war— the  competition 
her  trade  and  manufactures   burthened 
with  taxation,  had  now  to  eipect— and 
the  overwhelming  load  of  debt,  which  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  last  twenty 
years  had  left  us  to  contend  with— than 
the  standard  of  3/.  V!t.  lOi.  recommended 
by  the  committee.    That  determination 
now  having  been  adopted,  the  e^ct  he 
had  antidpated  it  would  produce  having 
been  felt  andbome-^y  every  other  inter- 
est of  the  country^-exceptthe  landed  pro- 
prietor and  agriculturist — who  were  now, 
ne  feared,  but  entering  upon  the  last  trial 
which  awaited  them;  he  would  be  the  last 
penton  in  the  House,  if  the  country  could 
wade  throqgh  the  difficulties  imposed  on  it, 
3  M 
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nioD  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  a  great 
error  had  beeo  committed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  1819»  in  the  principle  of  the 
standard  which  they  had  recognised ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  the  principle  of 
that  report  the  soundest  that  could  be  re- 
cognised. It  would  be  recollected,  that 
when  the  committee  sat,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land bad  the  option  by  law  of  issuing  the 
gold  coin  of  the  realm  in  payment  of  their 
notes.  The  law  had  since  restricted  the 
Banks  .of  England  and  Ireland  from  pay- 
ing in  specie.  Now  he  thought  that, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  that  restriction 
should  be  removed ;  and  that  the  Bank 
sI)ould  have  the  option  to  pay  in  specie. 

Mr.  //iM^uMft  expressed  his  regret,  that 
Mr.  Ellice  should  have  so  suddenly  brought 
the  House  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
whidi  required  to  be  handled  with  much 
caution. 

Mr.  Baring  conceived  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  done  a  public  good  by  bringing 
the  question  before  the  House.  It  was 
not  a  subject  to  be  settled  on  what  was 
called  a  grand  debate  ;  it  required  great 
consideration,  and  the  House  should  not 
shrink  from  the  avowal  of  the  truth.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  touch  the  law  which 
had  been  lately  made  upon  the  subject ; 
yet  it  was  his  conviction,  that  the  attempt 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency was  at  the  bottom  of  the  public  dis- 
tress. He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  of  the  present 
day  would  operate  as  a  solemn  warning 
to  future  times,  not  to  depart  from  the 
established  standard  of  value. 
.    Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Dublin  Petition  complaining  of 
THE  Conduct  of  the  Hian  Sheriff.] 
Lord  John  Russell  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  present  a  petition  complaining 
of  a  military  outrage  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  high  sheriff  of 
Dublin,  at  a  county  meeting  lately  held 
at  Kilmainham.  He  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  express  hb  regret  as  well  as  his  sur- 
prise—and it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  House — ^that  while  there 
were  so  many  able  members  from  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  petitioners  should 
have  reouested  him  to  present  their  peti- 
tion. He  was  sure,  nowever,  that  in 
doing  so  they  had  been  actuated  by  that 
generous  feeling  which  was  known  to  be 
characteristic  of  their  country ;  tliat  they 
believed  the  circumstance  of  which  they 


complained  to  be  tbe  grievance  of  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  that  they  felt,  if 
English  members  were  not  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  affecting  the  constitution  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  they  needed  not  ap- 
ply to  parliament  for  redress.  The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that,  on  the  27th  of 
December  last,  the  high  sheriff  of  Dublin 
published  a  requisition  from  the  nobility, 
clergy,  gentry,  and  freeholders  of  the 
county,  requesting  him  to  call  a  county 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  lovfu 
address  to  his  majesty ;  together  with  a 
notice  from  himself,  appointing  the  said 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  SOtb,  in  the 
county-court,  at  Kilmainham.  He  was 
aware  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  said 
that  county  meetings  did  not  express  the 
sense  of  the  country  ;  but  that,  he  be- 
lieved, was  only  a  recent  opinion :  it  was 
not  till  those  who  called  themselves  loyal 
addressers  were  defeated  in  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom— it  was  not  till  tlie  grapes 
were  sour — that  the  noble  lord  found  out 
that  these  meetings  did  not  express  the 
sense  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
notice  published  by  Mr.  Steele,  the  she- 
riff, the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and 
freeholders,  assembled  between  12  and 
]  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed,  outside 
of  tlie  court-house.  At  one  o'clock  se- 
veral of  the  freeholders  went  to  the  door 
of  the  court  and  requested  admission,  but 
were  told  by  the  police-officers  who  sur- 
rounded it,  that  they  had  express  orders 
from  the  sheriff  not  to  admit  any  persons 
but  those  who  were  pointed  out  to  them. 
At  a  quarter  past  one  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  freeholders,  on  entering, 
found  the  room  nearly  filled  with  persons 
who  had  previously  been  admitted;  among 
whom  they  recognised  most  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  requisitioD,  and  a  large 
body  of  police-officers.  A  motion  tor 
a  loyal  address  having  been  made  and  se- 
conded, the  sheriff,  without  putting  the 
question  on  it,  proceeded  himself  to  name 
a  committee,  who  were  to  prepare  the 
address.  In  consequence  of  this  irregu- 
larity, a  respectable  freeholder  remon- 
strated in  the  most  temperate  manner, 
and  suggested  to  the  sheriff  that  he  ought 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  an  address  should 
be  voted,  and  then  on  each  of  the  names 
proposed  to  be  on  the  committee;  but 
the  sheriff  refused  to  listen  to  his  sugges- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  name  the  com- 
mittee, who  retired  to  prepare  the  address. 
NoW|   he   would    ask,   what  would  h^ 
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to  desire  any  alteration  of  the  present  tys* 
lem;  but  when  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  had  only  expressed  his  commite- 
ration  for  the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  and   his  readiness  to  go  into  a 
committee  of  inquiry  on  their  complaints, 
provided  the  proceeding  was  not  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  corn  laws,  the  currency,  or 
the  collection  of  taxes  affecting  the  farmer, 
he  meant  for  his  own  part  to  protest 
against  so  useless  a  waste  of  time*  and 
such  an  utter  triHing  with  the  grievances 
•f  the  people*    He  had  been  drawn  unex- 
pectedJy  into  this  statement  of  his  opinion 
—first  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  paper 
system  on  the  transactions  of  the  country, 
and  secondly  of  the  distress  which  Uie  late 
alteration  had  unnecessarily  produced — 
and  be  entreated  the  House  no  longer  to 
deceive^  itself  as  to  the  imminent  danger 
and  difficulty  in  which  the  country  was 
placed.    We  were  now,  he  was  afraid, 
on  the  brink  of  an  imminent  crisis,  and 
pur  situation  required  all  the  prudence, 
determination,  and  wisdom,  which  every 
party  possessed,  to  save  us  from  irretriev- 
able ruin.   The  merchant  had  lost  nearer 
a  half,  than  a  third  of  his  capital  which 
had  been  invested  in  foreign  trade,  and 
there  was  little  hope  from  the  state  of 
commerce,  of  his  being  able  to  employ 
what  remained  with  any  prospect  of  to- 
lerable remuneration.    The  evidence  now 
taking  before  the  committee  oo  foreign 
trade  up-stairs,  but  too  clearly  proved  that 
the  ship*builder  and  owner  were  carrying 
on  their  respective  occupations,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  loss,  and  were  compelled  to  pur- 
sue them,  that  their  establisnments  imght 
be  preserved,  and  their  ships  might  not 
decay  from  being  laid  up— and  tney  are 
tempted  to  persevere,  from  some  unfounded 
hope  that  better  times  would  arrive,  as 
had  before  been  the  case  under  the  vary- 
ing feature  of  the  war,  and  the  fluctuat- 
ing system  of  a  paper  currency.    The 
£irmer  also  recollecting  the  reliet  he  ob- 
tained in  1816,. had  been  induced  to  go 
on,  paying  his  rent  and  taxes  out  of  the 
little  of  money  he  had  saved  in  better 
times,  in  the  hope  of  markets  improving, 
for '  his  accumulated  stock — till  his  capital 
is  exhausted— the  very  course  he  pursued 
has  aggravated  his  difficulties— and  he 
now  comes  before  us  with  his  petition  in 
the  forlorn  hope  that  we  can  again  raise  the 
value  of  his  produce,  to  enable  him  to 
nieet  engagements  contracted  on  the  faith 
of  the  continuance  of  high  prices.  Every 
branch  of  productive  industry  is  in  the 
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same  situotion,  and  if  the  manufacturers 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  enjoy  a  tem*f 
porary  exemption  from  the  generally  pre- 
vailing depression,  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  they  are  also  destined  to  ex- 
perience  a  reverse,  from  the   revulsion 
which  the  agricultural  distress  must  pro-- 
duce  in  the  home-market.    In  short,  look 
which  way  we  would,  every  thing  appear- 
ed hopeless  around  us.    He  would  put  a^ 
simple  case  in  illustration-^he  might  al- 
most say  of  ilie  state  of  the  country  ge- 
nerally^ but  certainly  of  the  situation  oC 
many  even  to  whom  he  was  then  address-- 
ing  himself.      Suppose  a  gentleman  of 
landed    property,  who  had  a  well-pakl 
rental  in  181 3  when  llie  price  of  wheat  waa. 
upwards  of  lOOi.  of  6,000^.  per  annum  ; 
upon  a  general  calculation  it  might  be 
estimated  that  one  third  went  in  .the  first 
place   to    satisfy  jointures,    portions .  to. 
younger  branches  of  his  famil^,  and  inter- 
est of  debt— there  then  remained  4,000/. 
for  his  expenditure.    The  price  of  wheat, 
and  other  produce  in  proportion,  falls  to 
between  40^.  and  505. — his  rental  of  course 
declines  one  half— >the  same  debt  is  to  be 
deducted — and  1,000/1  remains,  instead  of 
4>/XX)/.  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  his  situation  and  his  family.    The  join- 
ture, the  portions,  the  debt,  are  all  pro* 
portioned  to  the  value  of  the  property  ar* 
tificially  raised  by  the.  paper  currency — 
but  must  now  be  satisfieo  at  the  altered, 
standard,  out  of  means  reduced  one  halC 
in  amount.    The  boo.  member  for  Cum-; 
berland  had  talked  of  a  reduction  in  the 
interest  of  the  fundholder— or  of  taxes.— 
What  adequate  relief  would  either  mea-^ 
sure  aSbrd  in  the   case  he  had  stated  i 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  begged  pardon 
of  the  House  for  being  led  by  accidental 
circumstances  into  this  discussion,  which- 
he  felt  might  have  been  .postponed  to  a 
more  appropriate  moment.     Although  he 
would  not,  without  protesting  against,  the 
exceptions  of  the  noble  lord,  assent  to 
the  appointment  of  the  proposed  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  .these 
petitioners,  still  he  thought  they  were  en-^ 
titled  to  all  the  attention  which  the  House 
in  commiseration  to  their  situation,  could 


nay  to  them^-but  still  he  felt,  that  to 
hold  out  any  hopes  of  relief  froin  a 
committee,  which  was  neither  to  consider 
the  effects  of  the  currency,  the  com 
laws  and  taxation  —  or  the  agricultural 
interests — would  be  to  practise  a  delusion 
on  the  public. 
Mr.  Groifeil  could  not  concur  in  ojd- 
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nioD  with  his  hon;  friend,  that  a  gf eat 
error  had  been  committed  bjr  the  com-, 
mittee  of  1819,  in  the  principle  of  the 
standard  which  they  had  recognised ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  the  principle  of 
that  report  the  soundest  that  could  be  re- 
cognised. It  would  be  recollected,  that 
when  the  committee  sat,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land bad  the  option  by  law  of  issuing  the 
gold  coin  of  the  realm  in  payment  of  their 
notes.  The  law  had  since  restricted  the 
Banks  .of  England  and  Ireland  from  pay* 
ing  in  specie.  Now  he  thought  that* 
under  the  present  drcumstances,  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  that  restriction 
should  be  remoyed ;  and  that  the  Bank 
should  have  the  option  to  pay  in  specie. 

Mr.  //fMtoMN  expressed  his  regret,  that 
Mr.  EUice  should  haveso  suddenlybrougbt 
the  House  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  required  to  be  handled  with  much 
caution. 

Mr.  Baring  conceived  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  done  a  public  good  by  bringing 
the  question  before  the  House.  It  was 
not  a  subject  to  be  settled  on  what  was 
called  a  grand  debate  ;  it  required  great 
consideration,  and  the  House  should  not 
shrink  from  the  avowal  of  the  truth.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  touch  the  law  which 
had  been  lately  made  upon  the  subject ; 
yet  it  was  his  conviction,  that  the  attempt 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency was  at  the  bottom  of  the  public  dis- 
tress. He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  of  the  present 
day  would  operate  as  a  sdemn  warning 
to  future  times,  not  to  depart  from  the 
established  standard  of  value. 
.   Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Dublin  Pktition  cobcplaintng  of 
THE  Conduct  of  the  High  Sheriff.] 
Lord  JiAn  RusscU  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  present  a  petition  complaining 
of  a  military  outrage  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  high  sheriff  of 
Dublin,  at  a  county  meeting  lately  held 
at  Kilmainbam.  He  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  express  his  regret  as  well  as  his  sur- 
prise^and  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  House — ^that  while  there 
were  so  many  able  members  from  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  petitioners  should 
have  remiested  him  to  present  their  peti- 
tion. He  was  sure,  however,  that  in 
doing  so  they  had  been  actuated  by  that 
generous  feefioff  which  was  known  to  be 
characteristic  of  their  countnr;  that  they 
believed  the  circumstance  of'^  which  they 


complained  to  be  the  grievance  of  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  that  they  felt,  if 
English  members  were  not  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  affecting  the  constitution  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  they  needed  not  ap- 
ply to  parliament  for  redress.  The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that,  on  the  27th  of 
December  last,  the  high  sheriff  of  Dublin 
published  a  requisition  from  the  nobility, 
clergy,  gentry,  and  freeholders  of  the 
county,  requesting  him  to  call  a  county 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  loyal 
address  to  his  majesty ;  together  with  a 
notice  from  himself,  appointing  the  said 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  SOtn,  in  the 
county-court,  at  Kilmainbam.  He  was 
aware  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  said 
that  county  meetings  did  not  express  the 
sense  of  the  country  ;  but  that,  he  be- 
lieved, was  only  a  recent  opinion :  it  was 
not  till  those  who  called  themselves  loyal 
addressers  were  defeated  in  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom — it  was  not  till  the  grapes 
were  sour — ^that  the  noble  lord  found  out 
that  these  meetings  did  not  express  the 
sense  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
notice  published  by  Mr.  Steele,  the  she- 
riff, the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and 
freeholders,  assembled  between  12  and 
1  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed,  outside 
of  tlie  court-house.  At  one  o'clock  se- 
veral of  the  freeholders  went  to  the  door 
of  the  court  and  requested  admission,  but 
were  told  by  the  police-officers  who  sur- 
rounded it,  that  they  had  express  orders 
from  the  sheriff  not  to  admit  any  persons 
but  those  who  were  pointed  out  to  them. 
At  a  quarter  .  past  one  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  freeholders,  on  entering, 
found  the  room  nearly  filled  with  persons 
who  had  previously  been  admitted;  among 
whom  they  recognised  most  of  those  who 
bad  signed. the  requisition,  and  a  large 
body  of  police-ofncers.  A  motion  tor 
a  loyal  address  having  been  made  and  se- 
conded, the  sheriff,  without  putting  the 
question  on  it,  proceeded  himself  to  name 
a  committee,  who  were  to  prepare  the 
address.  In  consequence  of  this  irregu- 
larity, a  respectable  freeholder  remon- 
strated in  the  roost  temperate  manner, 
and  suggested  to  the  sheriff  that  he  ought 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  an  address  should 
be  voted,  and  then  on  each  of  the  names 
proposed  to  be  on  the  committee;  but 
the  sheriff  refused  to  listen  to  his  sugges* 
tion,  and  proceeded  to  name  the  com- 
mittee,  who  retired  to  prepare  the  address. 
Now,   he   would   ask,   what  would  be 
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thooffht  of  the  House  of  Coibidods  if  it 
•hottKl  name  a  committee  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  without  havine 
previously  decided  that  an  addrett  should 
be  presented  ?  The  person  who  had  sug- 
gested the-  regular  mode  of  proceeding 
again  complained  of  the  course  pursueo, 
and  the  high  sheriff  told  him  tnat  if  he 
uttered  another  word,  he  would  turn  him 
out  of  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
committee  returned  with  the  address,  on 
which  the  question  was  about  to  be  put 
to  the  meeting,  when  Mr.  Byrne,  a  most 
respectable  gentleman  of  the  legal  pro- 
Assion,  and  a  king's  counsel,  rose  to 
more  an  amendment.  That  gentleman 
prefaced  his  motion  with  some  remarks, 
expressive  of  his  attachment  to  the  throne ; 
and  so  far  he  was  listened  to  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  the  moment  he  began  to  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  to 
atate  his  intention  of  moving  an  amended 
address,  the  sheriff  interrupted  him,  say- 
ing that  these  topics  were  irrelevant,  and 
he  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
whether  such  topics  were  irrelevant  at  a 
meeting  assembled  to  express  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  throne.  In  usual  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  ordinary  times,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  aubjects  to  express  their 
loyalty  otherwise  than  by  a  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  Some  extraordinary 
circumstances,  therefore,  must  exist,  be- 
Ibre  such  expressions  of  loyalty  were  re- 
quired; and  accordingly  he  observed  that 
in  all  these  loyal  addresses  some  such  cir- 
cumstances were  alleged  to  exist.  In  the 
address  passed  by  the  sheriff  at  this  meet- 
ing, ana  which  had  appeared  in  the  €ra- 
xette,  the  prevalence  of  sedition  and 
blasphemy  was  alleged  as  the  circum- 
stance which  had  induced  the  requisi- 
tionists  to  address  the  throne.  But  surely 
it  was  equally  competent  for  other  per- 
sons to  express  a  different  opinion,  if  they 
thought  that  no  blasphemy  or  sedition 
existed;  and  ministers  themselves  had 
warranted  the  latter  opinion,  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  his  majesty  a  speech  to 
Parliament,  in  which  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  existence  of  either  sedition 
or  blasphemy.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Byrne,  and  he  would  read  it  to  the  House 
in  order  to  convince  them  that  what  was 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  by 
that  gentleman  did  not  deserve  the  im- 
pgtotion  of  encouraging  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy.   [The  noUe  lord  here  read  the 


amendinefot,  which  breathed  the  moee 
loyal  attachment  to  the  throne,  butcen* 
sured  severely  the  conduct  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers.]  The  high  sheriff,  how-> 
ever,  appeared  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  country;  fo^ 
he  would  not  permit  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  to  proceed,  and  on  that  gen« 
tleman's  saying,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  that  he  was  strictly  in  order,  the 
high  sheriff  declared  that 'if  he  did  not 
desist,  he  would  call  In  the  military.  The 
petitioners  stated  that  a  body  of  his  ma« 
jesty*s  troops  were  stationed  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  court-bouse  as  a  guard  on  the 
gaol  of  Kilmainharo.  The  high  sheriff 
having  refused  to  hear  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Byrne  proceeded  to  put  the  question 
on  the  original  address;  but  even  this 
question  he  put  in  the  affirmative  only^ 
and  hearing  a  few  voices  exclaim  **  ay,*' 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  address 
was  carried  unanimously.  It  appeared 
from  the  petition,  that  the  sheriff  having 
left  the  chair,  a  large  majovity  of  the 
freeholders  present,  thinking  that  the  ad-* 
dress  was  not  legally  carri^,  voted  lord 
Cloncurry,  a  magistrate  of  thecounty^ 
into  the  chsir,  in  order  to  e^ct  the  ob^ 
ject  for  which  they  had  been  convoked. 
That  noble  lord  having  taken  the  chair, 
the  sheriff  declared  the  meeting  to  be  ille- 
gal, and,  quitting  th^  room  commanded 
all  who  were  loyal  men  to  follow  him. 
The  meeting  was  then  proceeding  to  vote 
a  loyal  address  to  the  king,  with  a  magia* 
trate  in  the  chair,  when  a  body  of  troops, 
widi  on  ofiSoer  at  their  head,  armed  with 
loaded  muskets,  and  some  of  them  with 
drawn  bayonets,  entered  by  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  court-room  and  by 
threHfs  and  personal  force  applied  to  lord 
Cloncurry,  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
the  chair,  and  dispersed  the  meeting.  If 
the  following  assertion  of  the  petitioners 
were  not  satisfactorily  contradicted,  the 
House,  he  thought,  mittt  agree  to  the 
motion  he  intended  to  make  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  this  uncottstitutional 
outrage.  It  was  stated  that  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  military  into 
the  meeting,  and  previously  to  that  intro-« 
duction,  they  were  proceeding  with  tha 
utmost  order  end  regularity,  being  assent- 
bled  in  a  room,  and  every  other  requisi- 
tion of  the  late  acts  of  parliament  being 
complied  with;  and  that.  If  there  had 
been  any  indication  Of  disturbance,  a 
lar||e  body  of  police  officera  were  present, 
swcient  to  repreiss  any  tumult  and  td 
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disperse  tbe  meeting,  if  necessary.^  Such 
was  the  outrage  of  which  the  petitioners 
complained,  and  surely  it  would  be  su* 
perfluous  in  him  to  say  a  single  word  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  this 
sheriff  had  been  highly  improper  and  un- 
constitutional :  he  should  think  that  all 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  all  the 
safeguards  of  the  constitution  were  irre- 
trievably gone,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
use  any  arguments  on  that  subject.  But 
he  must  beg  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  circumstance  which  followed  the 
dispersion  of  the  meeting.  An  applica* 
tion  had  been  made  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
for  redress,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to 
wait  for  an  answer  from  the  government 
in  this  country.  That  answer  at  last  did 
come  from  the  same  quarter  from  which 
thanks  had  been  sent  to  the  magistrates 
of  Manchester.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  an- 
swer was — "  I'he  courts  of  law  are  open." 
He  believed,  however^  on  the  authority 
of  very  eminent  lawyers,  and  the  opinion 
had  been  stated  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Manchester  question,  that  the  courts  of 
law  would  not  like  to  interfere  in  such  a 
case.  If  there  was  no  redress  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  magistrates,  and  if  the 
government  refused  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, it  behoved  the  House  of  Commons 
to  see  justice  done.  The  celebrated  pro- 
testation of  1621,  expressly  declared 
that  <<  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs 
concerning  the  king,  state,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  making  and  mainte- 
nance of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs 
and  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within 
this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter 
of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament.*" 
He  had  heard,  that  the  grand  jury  of 
Dublin  had  sanctioned  the  conduct  of 
the  sheriff.  If  this  was  so,  the  necessity 
for  the  House  to  interfere  became  the 
stronger,  because  the  act  of  a  hot*hcaded 
officer  Jbecame  that  of  a  great  faction. 
The  noble  lord  then  moved,  «  That  the 
said  Petition  be  brought  up." 

Colonel  Talbot  said,  in  seconding  the 
motion  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  1  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  eay  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  petition.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
outrage  complained  of  was  committed ;  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  every 
circumstance  which  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledgei  that  the  petition  contains  a  correct 

*  See  New  Pari.  Hist  vol.  1 1  p,  1361. 


although  a  moderate  statement  «f  the 
atrocities  which  took  place  on  that  occa-* 
sion.  Shortly  after  the  period  alluded  to 
in  the  petition,  I  had  tne  honour  to  be 
called  to  the  chair  at  a  numerous  and  roost 
respectable  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  the  great  part  of 
whom  had  attended  at  Kilmainham,  on 
the  special  invitation  of  the  high  sheriff, 
with  the  impression  on  their  minds,  that 
every  freeholder  would  be  at  liberty  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  any  measure  to 
be  proposed;  instead  of  which,  they  hai 
the  mortiBcation  to  witness  a  scene  unpa* 
ralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  civilized 
country-^a  meeting  so  called  together 
and  60  dispersed  by  a  military  force ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  meeting  I  had 
the  honour  to  preside  at  was  convened, 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliamenll 
for  redress,  and  met  not  at  Kilmainham, 
the  usual  place  where  county  meetings  are 
held,  but  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  power  which  had  already  in« 
suited  them  ;  and  the  petition  now  before 
you  was  there  unanimously  adopted.  The 
petitioners  are  anxious  to  prove  the .  truth 
of  the  allegations  therein  contained  by  af« 
fidavits,  or  respectable  witnesses  at  the 
bar  of  this  House.  However  great  my 
personal  esteem  may  be  for  the  high  she- 
riff,. I  cannot  avoid  saying  he  has,  from 
some  very  unaccountable  misconception 
of  his  duty,  been  misled  into  a  gross  viola« 
tion  of  the  constitution ;  for  afler  having 
convened  the  meeting,  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  put  the  question  on  the  amend* 
ment,  wnich  he  had  no  right  to  assume 
was  less  loyal  than  the  address  proposed. 
Mr.  Talbot  then  read  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Byrne,  describe 
ing  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting:— 
'<  When  just  in  the  act  of  proposing  the 
amendment,  and  before  I  had  time  to  read 
it,  the  military  were  called  in,  and  dis- 
persed the  meeting.  I  had  a  copy  of  it  in 
my  hand  at  the  time,  which  fell  down  in 
the  confusion,  and  stooping  to  take  it  up 
perhaps  saved  my  life,  for  a  soldier  came 
at  the  rear  of  the  seat  I  was  on,  and  vio- 
lently thrust  in  his  musket,  which,  if  it 
had  come  in  contact  with  my  head,  might 
have  broken  it,  hard  as  it  is.  If  a  com- 
mittee is  granted  to  inquire  into  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petition,  I  amready  to  go 
over  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  several 
others.''  Now,  allow  me  to  say  if  the 
House  suffer  such  proceedings  tp  pass  un- 
noticed, in  future  a  county  meeting  will  in- 
deed merit  no  better  name  than  a  political 
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ftrce.  Sift  mj  countrrmen  ace  an  open* 
hearted,  generous  people,  and  are  aiwa3r9 
grateful  for  any  kindness  shewn  them; 
and  if  ministers  will  either  give  them  back 
their  parliament,  or  the  full  benefit  of  all 
those  promises  made  them  on  surrender- 
ing their  independence  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  by  doing  away  all  religious  dis- 
tinctions, and  by  repealing  that  most 
odious  tax  on  the  light  of  Heaven ;  and 
ihould  they  want  an  equivalent  for  reve- 
nue, Uiey  easily  can  find  one  by  imposing 
a  per  centage  on  the  incomes  of  those  ab- 
sentees, who.  having  sold  their  country, 
then  deserted  it. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  mpved,  "  That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  matter  of  the  saia  petition.*' 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  he  thought  it  right 
to  declare  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, that  they  had  no  connexion,  pub- 
licly or  privately,  with  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
petition.  He  deemed  it  further  necessary 
to  say,  that  no  man  deprecated  more  than 
he  did  the  unnecessary  interference  of  the 
military  power :  no  one  was  more  con- 
vinced that  such  interference  was  gene- 
rallv  inexpedient ;  and  he  could  saj,  that 
such  was  the  conviction  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment; appealing  boldly  to  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  conduct  of  that  govern- 
ment since  he  had  been  connected  with 
it,  whether  they  had  shewn  any  disposi- 
tion unnecessarily  to  resort  to  military 
force.  The  ^system  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment had  been,  not  to  interfere ;  and  he 
should  continue  to  adhere  to  the  same 
course  on  this  question.  He  did  not  stand 
there  as  the  defender  of  the  high  sheriff, 
but  to  state  what  the  Irish  government 
had  done,  and  what,  in  his  view,  the 
House  should  do.  But  it  was  but  just 
for  him  to  mention  what  statement  the 
high  sheriff  had  given  in.  He  should  not 
remark  on  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
either  of  the  statements ;  but  it  was  fair 
that  bolh  of  them  shoiild  be  before  the 
House,  and  as  to  the  main  facts,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  sheriff  decisively  contra- 
dicted the  petitioners.  The  Irish  govern- 
ment, when  it  had  received  the  address 
had  re(juired  an  explanation  from  the  she- 
riff, which  he  accordingly  save.  When- 
ever the  petitioners  had  alleged  that  he 
had  not  put  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  an  address,  the  sheriff  asserted 
that  he  did  put  the  question,  which 
was  carried  without  opposition.  The 
committee  was  not  appointed  by  himi  but 


in  the  usual  way ;  he  having«amed  one,  lord 
Howth,  lord  Howth  named  lord  Frankfort, 
lord  Frankfort  named  another,  and  so  on. 
till  the  committee  was  completed.  It  bad 
been  said,  that  while  Mr.  Byrne  was  mov- 
ing an  amendment,  the  sheriff  threatened 
to  bring  in  the  military.  The  sheriff  as- 
serted, that  he  had  not  done  any  such 
thing.  The  sheriff  in  this  statement  did 
not  advert  to  one  part  of  the  allegations 
of  the  petitioners,  viz.  tliat  he  had  not  put 
the  question  on  the  address  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  but  he  had  subsequently  called  oa 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  stated  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  there  were  afiidavits  of  per- 
sons who  had  heard  him  do  so.  To 
shew  that  the  muskets  were  not  loaded,  be 
referred  to  the  letter  of  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  as  also  to  shew  that  no  violence 
was  offered  to  lord  Cloncurry,  and  tbst 
the  bayonets  were  not  fixed.  The  she- 
riff also  said»  that  the  police  officers^ 
only  fifteen  in  number,  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  clear  the  hali;  and 
that  such  confusion  prevailed  in  the  meet- 
ing after  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
chair,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  military  force  for  its  disper- 
sion. This  letter  mm  the  sheriff  was  ac- 
companied by  several  affidavits,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  statements  whidi  it  contafo- 
ed«  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Irish 
government  was  called  upon  to  invesU- 
gate  the  business,  with  a  riew  to  super-  ^ 
sede  or  suspend  the  sheriE  But,  iode- 
pendentlv  of  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
that  the  frbh  government  could  not  con- 
sistently interfere  in  the  manner  required 
by  the  complainants.  The  interposition 
of  the  military  upon  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  tlie  Irish  government  very  sensibly  re- 
gretted; but  he  submitted  that,  with  such 
contradictory  statements,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  that  government  to  form  any 
decisive  opinion.  It  was  said  that  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  enter  into 
an  investigation  of  the  subject.  If  that 
investigation  could  be  carried  on  by  per- 
sons who  had  a  power  to  examine  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  practice  of  courts 
of  justice,  the  case  might  be  essentially 
different.  But  the  House  did  not  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath ;  and  here  the  inju- 
ries complained  of  were  such,  as  being 
proceeded  in  in  a  court  of  law,  must, 
upon  oath,  be  deposed  to.  And  suppos- 
ing that  upon  such  an  inouiry  as  that 
House  could  institute,  the  House  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sheriff 
had  acted  wrong,  would  ibe  goyernment 
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be  juBtified  in  discharging  such  an  officer 
for  the  mere  exercise  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty  ?  And  if  the  government, 
pursuing  a  middle  course,  had  thought  fit 
lo  remonstrate  ivith  the  sheriff,  would  the 
parties  have  been  satisfied  ?  Still  more 
monstrous,  however,  was  the  proposition, 
that  government  should  sui^pend  or  dis- 
miss the  sheriff.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  incompetent  for  tho  go- 
vernment in  such  a  case  to  do  so ;  and 
still  more  unbecoming,  if  it  did  so  without 
some  strong  authority. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  he  gave 
full  credit  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
Ills  desire  to  communicate  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution;  but  yet  he  must  declare, 
that  he  thought  his  objections  to  the  mo- 
tion perfectly  futile  and  inconclusive.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  much  underrated 
thejmportanceof  this  question,  which  in- 
volved nothing  less  than  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, and  which  right  it  was  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  that  House  to  assert  and 
maintain.  With  respect  to  the  reference 
of  the  case  to  a  court  of  law,  in  what  shape 
could  such  an  appeal  be  made  ?  Was  it 
to  be  made  to  the  grand  jury,  which  might 
be  impannelled  by  the  sheriff  himself,  or 
which  would  roost  probably  consist  of  the 
very  persons  who  had  approved  of  that 
conduct  of  which  the  petitioners  com- 
plained i  But  supposing  even  a  successful 
appeal  to  a  court  of  law  terminating  in 
the  punishment  of  the  sheriff,  would  that 
punishment  afford  adequate  redress  to  the 
country  for  the  injury  which  this  indivi- 
dual had  done. to  the  popular  privilege  of 
petitioning,  especially  in  the  introduction 
of  a  military  force  to  disperse  a  meeting 
convened  by  his  own  anthority  >  He  did 
not  mean  to  deny  the  right  of  the  petition- 
ers to  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  upon  this 
question,  but  he  maintained  that  such  an 
appeal  could  lead  to  no  practical  effect. 
The  idea  appeared  to  him  quite  mon- 
strous, of  referring  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent to  any  court  of  law,  while  that  House 
was  sitting,  which  ought  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar guardian. of  popular  rights.  The  pre- 
sent question  did  not  refer  merely  to  the 
county  of  Dublin,  but  to  every  county,  for 
if  it  were  allowed  to  introduce  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  a  county 
meeting  in  DubUn,  what  was  to  prevent 
the  example  from  being  universally  acted 
upon  ?  With  respect  to  the  allegations  in 
the  petition,  the  court-house  was  crowded 
before  .the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  ori- 


ginal address  could  get  in,  and  those  two 
noble  lords  were  therefore  raised  by  pul- 
lies  to  the  upper  windows,  in  order  to  af- 
ford them  an  opportunity  of  performing 
the  task  assigned  them.  Those  who  were 
in  the  body  of  the  court  could  not  hear 
what  either  the  mover  or  seconder  said, 
those  two  reverend  lords  being  merely 
seen  bowing  to  each  other,  like  Noodle 
and  Doodle,*1n  the  farce  of  Tom  Thumb. 
A  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability, 
a  king's  counsel,  happened  to  use  the 
words,  «  the  king's  ministers.'*  The  sheriff 
objected  that  this  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  requisition.  This  was  the  first  irregu- 
larity committed,  and  for  any  irregularity 
after  that  the  sheriff  was  accountable.  No 
amendment  would  be  allowed,  and,  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  expressing  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
cussion. The  sheriff  declared  the  court 
then  dissolved.  A  distinguished  nobleman 
was  afterwards  called  to  the  chair,  and  a 
state  of  tranquillity  was  then  established 
which  had  not  existed  before.  The  doors 
were  next  forced  by  the  military,  detach- 
ments moved  off  by  the  galleries,  and  the 
chair  was  taken  possession  of  according  to 
the  best  rules  of  military  tactics.  A  si- 
milar case  had  taken  place  in  the  king's 
county.  During  the  warm  discussions  on 
the  question  of  the  Union,  the  present 
postmaster-general  for  Ireland,  lord  Ross, 
called  a  meeting  to  petition  aeainst  it. 
The  meeting  was  in  an  open  place,  and 
the  military  were  readily  led  to  the  spot, 
provided  with  a  charge  of'  grape-shot. 
The  meeting  dispersed,  and  the  union  was 
suffered  to  pass  without  a  petition  froqii^ 
the  king's  county  against  it.  The  sheriff' 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  and  that  House,  although  in  acced- 
ing to  the  Union  it  did  an  act  which 
shewed  that  it  deserved  annihilation,  pro- 
nounced an  appropriate  censure  upon  that 
officer's  conduct.  This  sheriff  was,  how- 
ever, soon  afterwards,  he  supposed  by  ac- 
cident, appointed  to  a  very  valuable  office. 
Ireland  had  been  tranquil  during  the  pro- 
ceedings which  recently  agitated  every 
bosom  in  Great  Britain.  He  lamented 
that  Ireland  bad  been  tranauil,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  which  bad  been 
going  on,  but  on  account  of  the  cause  of 
her  tranquillity.  Ireland  was  so  dejected 
with  calamities  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
to  any  thing  but  her  own  misery.  Now 
he  would  saj  that  all  the  discontents  of 
Ireland  origmated  in  local  evils ;  to  his 
majesty  they  were  warmly  attached.    If 
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hit  majesty  should  visit  Ireland*  he  would 
be  reoeiyed  with  an  enthusiasni»  charac- 
teristic of  that  gallant,  brave,  and  generous 
people.  If,  however,  he  might  propose 
ao  amendment  to  the  proposed  intention, 
he  would  move  that  his  majesty,  when 
half  seas  over,  should  throw  his  ministers 
overboard.  [A  laugh.]  If  any  thing  could 
enhance  his  majesty's  reception,  it  would 
be  some  summary  process  of  that  kind 
against  his  ministers. 

Mr.  EUiM^  of  Dublin,  said,  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
sheriff;  but  naving  been  at  the  meeting,  it 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  him  not 
to  come  forward  and  state  what  he  knew^ 
He  would  speak  not  as  an  advocate,  but 
as  a  witness.  It  was  absolutely  irapos* 
Bible  that  the  petitioners  could  have  been 

guilty  of  premeditated  misrepresentation ; 
lit  they  had  stated  many  things  calcu* 
lated  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  He  himself  had  observed  placards 
on  the  walls  of  the  most  inflammatory  na- 
ture. The  sheriff  was  attended  by  six* 
teen  police*officers.  He  ( Mr.  Ellis }  had 
hearoi  the  question  put,  but  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
negative  put.  But  the  sheriff  and  the 
Boble  lord  who  seconded  the  address, 
had  both  convinced  him  that  the  negative 
had  been  put.  He  was  bound  in  candour 
to  say,  that  he  would  not  have  acted  as 
the  sheriff  had  acted.  But  the  sheriff's 
aituation  was  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  that  could  occur  to  ascertain 
where  relevancy  ended  and  irrelevancy 
commenced.  It  depended  on  the  mode 
of  the  speaker,  ana  the  temper  of  the 
listener.  If  the  sheriff  had  taken  the 
wrong  side  of  a  difficult  discretion,  was 
he,  on  tl)Bt  account^  to  be  calumniated, 
and  to  be  dragged  to  the  bar  of  that  House 
without  the  imputation  of  a  corrupt  mo* 
Cive?^  If  he  had  committed  a  great  pub- 
lic injwy,  for  which  no  adequate  redress 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way«  then 
such  a  course  as  this  would  be  proper. 
But  until  such  a  case  could  be  provea,  it 
would  be  putting  a  man  on  his  trial  when 
he  was  not  accused.  He  now  came  to 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  related  to 
the  calling  in  of  the  military.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  these : — When  the  assembly 
was  dissolved,  the  sheriff  desired  that  the 
persons  present  should  disperse.  This  was 
not  met  in  a  very  civil  manner.  He  then 
called  for  the  police,  not  in  a  low  inaudi- 
ble ton^  but  m  a  tone  of  voice  which  was 


heard  throughout  the  hall.  But  eHher  the 
police  from  the  confusion  which  prevailed^ 
did  not  hear  the  call,  or,  if  they  heard  it, 
did  not  attend  to  it.  The  sheriff  then 
desired  loyal  persons  to  withdraw ;  and 
he  (Mr.  £.),  amongst  others,  obeyed  the 
injunction.  As  he  went  out  of  the  yard, 
he  met  the  sheriff  coming  in  with  the  mili- 
tary. What  occurred  afterwards  he  did 
not  personally  know ;  but  the  statement 
of  the  commanding-officer  authorized  him 
to  say  that  no  violence  was  resorted  to, 
but  the  noble  lord  who  was  in  the  chair 
was  handed  out  of  it.  [A  laugh.]  What 
he  mean  to  state  was,  that  no  illegal  vio- 
lence had  been  made  use  of.  It  was 
simply  that  practice,  mMitet  manus  im^ 
ponerCf  which  was  well  known  to  our  law, 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  sometimes 
executing  its  ordinary  process.  If  the 
military  were  properly  introduced,  the 
circumstance  of  their  muskets  being 
loaded,  or  their  bayonets  being  fixec^ 
could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  if  they  were  improperly  introduced, 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  aggravate 
the  impropriety.  As  respected  the  con- 
duct of  the  sheriff,  the  only  material 
point  was,  whether  the  civil  power  waa 
mcompetent  to  disperse  the  meedng.  He 
was  exercising  a  discretionary  power,  and 
he  hoped  no  sheriff  and  no  magistrate 
would  be  made  responsible  for  a  meie 
error  of  judgment. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  this  was  a  peti- 
tion complaining  of  a.  gross  outrage  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  House 
refused  to  interfere,  what  would  be  the 
necessary  inference?  that  the  imperial 
parliament  declined  to  do  what  the  last 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  done.  The 
county  of  Dublin  complained  that  the 
right  of  petitioning  had  been  invaded,  and 
he  knew  of  no  way  in  which  that  public 
grievance  could  be  so  properly  redressed 
as  by  an  inquiry  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  If  it  were  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  case  in  which  the  military  ought 
not  to  have  been  introduced,  this  was  the 
case.  What  freeholder  would  attend  a 
county  meeting,  at  which  he  was  to  be 
exposed  to  the  violence  and  outrages  of 
the  military,  and  then  to  be  turned  round 
to  his  action  at  law  for  redress? 

Sir «/.  Sebright  said,  that  when  he  voted 
for  the  late  bills  imposing  restrictions 
upon  public  meetings,  he  certainly  did 
not  expect  that  the  powers  given  to 
sherifi  would  have  been  exercised  as  they 
had  been  by  the  sheriff  of  Dublin.      He 
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4ir  Ibo  rigbl  boo.  IIm  i^ciaMMrjr  for  Ic(9lm>4 
•  tpesdi  which  •ba«iii€|«d  in  thoa^  )ih«rHl 
■gwiiimniu  which  he  w«i  led  lo  ev^peot 
Htmi  him  after  ell  bi  he4heerd  of  hi^ceiv- 
Aiifil  i«^  that  ceuptry.  It  wae  hi«  firqi  ePQ- 
vicrien,  howevec^  ibet  thif  wea  the  ecce- 
aioe  ef  ell  oibeve  in  wbicb  thejr  w^rn  hemd 
to  eppeiei  e  cQnmitiee  te  ieveeUgete  the 
0f  ietencc  ccMepleined  eft 

Mr.  jBe^Atrn^  Mud»  tbel  the  lute  eots 
i&i  not  applr  te  eeueljr  meetieg^i  whieh 
etcod. entirely  en  the  bayia  of  commoe 
lew*  The  only  queftion  which  the  Howe 
ked  to  ponaider  ve«»  whether  thia  wea  the  | 
Mott  proper  iribunel  before  wbiph  the 
faiqiiinr  could  be  eerried  on.  If  (he 
eheriff  had  deee  wreegi  what  ppniibnieat 
mm  the  Honae  te  ioiiel  en  him»  ev  bed 
Ihey  the  aeme  meeea  of  eseesininf  eYJr 
dance  which  trere  poaaeaied  in  oe«^la  of 
lew  ?  If  tbogr  were  te  eppeim  •  eem*- 
aaattce,  ibia  would  not  preset  in^vidimia 
vhn  thought  tbenaelvea  ef S^i^ved  frove 
eeekieg  their  mnediei  egaioat  the  aherlf 
in  the  ordinary  eomis  of  Juatiee'  Vqw* 
irbaa  e  atraoge  aitontion  would  the  HoMae 
ke  plaoed  iOf  if  two  distiMt  preeeedinga 
took  phuae  f  o  Ibe  ^w^  au^j^el  of  inTcatige^ 
tien )  If  that  Hoiiae  paaaed  e  reaolntioe 
of  eeninre  or  of  acquittalt  it  qrould  not 
firevent  the  partiaa  compUliVBf  from  int 
•litotfaig  legal  prooaedipga. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Qrmi$  thought  the  Henae 
was  bound  not  to  leere  tl)e  ptotoetion  of 
the  riffbt  of  petitioning  te  the  ^enria  (jf 
]«w»  If  auob  outregea  ea  tlieae  irhioh  hed 
been  comaaitted  in  Dublin  were  to  be 
iraeted  ea  mere  acta  of  indiacretiop»  diere 
weeld  be  en  end  to  that  geerdieoahip 
which  the  Heme  wea  bound  te  evereiie 
oyer  the  rjgbu  end  libertica  of  the 
people. 

Iffn  JL  Martin  conftended*  Ant  e? en  if 
the  cendnet  of  the  aberiff  were  ea  illegal 
ee  it  had  been  repnaaented*  atiil  the  anb^ 
Ject  wea  not  one  tbet  enghl  to  be  mt 
iwatigeted  bjr  e  emirt  of  Jaw. 

Mr.  Feilf  in  voting  egninat  the  motieor 
viahed  to  gomd  ageinat  an|r  powible  mia^ 
eenetmctien  t  fiir  he  cefteinW  eonld  not 
enpraaa  any  apptwhetien  of  the  eondnet 
•f  the  aberiff  m  the  fntroductten  of  the 
miliaary.  Bueh  an  approbatien  would 
eeatmaict  the  prineipiea  upon  which  he 
bed  uniformljr  acted  when  he  held  an  o&i 
etdaiauacioixiniririand.  He  bed  been  ec- 
cnaed  of  extreme  aeveriiy  in  the  meaaurea 
wUdi  he  adopted  at  Umt  time;  but 
be  thought  it  better  to  put  down  lim  aya^ 
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tern  of  ilUcit  dititfU^'on  b]^  f^OM  M  cq» 

ercire  lawsy  than  to  encourage  the  eoof^ 
atant  ipternoiition  of  the  naiutary-  Ifja 
regretted  tbat  resoifrce  had  been  had  to 
the  military  on  thia  occafion.  He»  hpv- 
erer»  eppi'Ored  of  the  gonduct  of  the  triiw 

goifernment  jn  no(  cenauring  the  abei ifft 
or  even  cauamg  an  inquiry  tq  be  mede 
info  hia  conduct ;  and  ne  did  ao  on  tl^ 
nrinciple-*^*bc<;ouae  ))f  had  alwaya  coi^jn* 
dered  it  n^oa^  iiyudicioua  in  Uie  gover%* 
l&oat  of  Ireland  to  interfere  a^  aU  with  nu«. 
niatef  ial  QfiS^era* 
Sir  J.  ^^cimt^  aaid^  that  th^  matter 

^(he  preaent  motioi^  mignt  bo  aivide^ 
iote  two  p^r^  f-^ihe  firat  r^la^in^g  tp  the 
conduct  of  tbe  Irish  govemipent  m  refua*- 

ing  to  intf  rfer^i  after  the  addre^a  preaei^tr 

ed ;  the  ae09i)d  relating  tp  (Ije  Uoe  pf  cftur 
duct  wbiqh,  iv^derei^iMing  oircumatancei^ 
it  WPMld  bfd$t;  tbe  Hpuae  of  Cooupong  to 
fdqn^   With  f aapect  to  the  first  question 

he  did  not  yp^lenaUy  diffipr  tropa  the  prap^ 
tical  pqnoluiiqn  ot  tho  right  hen.  feore^ 
^ry  fqr  (rel^ndt  end  tbet  ot  his  pred^efr 
aor*  Up  thoughts  upqn  (be  whole,  that 
the  non-interference  of  the  Wrt  gofernr 

meqt  if^  Oiiriy  ^pcounted  for ;  but  onq  of 
the  ree^poa  ei aigned  for  that  jntef  ferencp 
atrupfc  hJKff  ea  a  little  singglar.    Hjt  rigbf 

hop.  friend  cpntended,  th^t  i^  wQu)d  bavo 
been  imnroper  for  the  gpvernipeot  pf  Irer 
land  to  pavo  remored  the  sheriff  from  hif 
office*  even  if  tbqr  knew  that  he  had  mist 

conducted  bie»ae)f  in  it.    That  mi^h  ea 

e  general  prinpiplei  be  true ;  but  if  i|  warj^ 
true,  If  hat  ahpuid  be  aaid  of  pinistera  wh<r, 
wilhput  inquiry,  and  pvpn  without  bearing 
removed  from  hif  poat  one  of  the  aapft  i(r 
luftrioHf*  virtuous  and  reapectable  men  iw 
Sngland^-^iving  him  the  first  inrunatipi;  of 
hia  dianpimiop*  topi  in  a  w^  whicb  would 
haf  e  been  though!  harah  from  apriv«(o)Baat 
ter  to  a  mepial  aervanit  nameltt  by  e  f  tarOf 
ff  raph  inaerted  in  e  miniateriafnewspaper  9 
If  80  much  reapeot  waa  due  to  the  abpriff 
of  Onblio.  aorely  e  little  reapect  o^ght.  to 

have  been  shown  to  the  illustrioaa*  MdiviT 

dee)  (eerl  FltawilUam)  to  whom  he  bed 
eUudedr  The  Heuae  ought  to  e*amin« 
into  tbe  eeuse  of  ao  nmcb  rigour  on  the 
one  bend  and  ae  mueh  lenity  on  the  eiber  t 
the  lemty  W9»  ahow^  to  a  man  who  cuit 
abort  a  pnieeeding  iilsely  to  termite  m 
atiictvrea  upon  thp  goveremeet ;  too  rU 
geur  waa  enerpiied  towarda  one  who  fe? 
voured  the  enpremion  of  public  ppjaioiif 
With  aaapeei  to  tbe  second  qnealion»  k 
bed  been  argiied  Aai  tbe  violetion  pf  in- 
vjduel  jrigM  wea  eel  e  wrpng  fiur  tbe  bw 
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mlrj  of  the  Honse  of  Commont.  Koify 
if  r  private  individual  fufiered  injury  as  a 
'pri?ate  individual,  no  doubt  the  care  of 
nil  interefltt  belonged  to  himself;  but 
'where,  even  in  the  case  of  a  prhrate  per- 
son, a  constitutional  right  was  violated,  an 
injury  was  suffered  by  the  whole  people  of 
the  oritish  empire.  But  he  must  go  far- 
ther. It  had  been  said,  that  for  the  wrong 
in  question  a  legal  remedy  existed.  He 
denied  most  positively  that  there  was  any 
legal  remedy  whatever.  Where  could  a 
definition  be  found  of  the  duties  of  a  high 
sheriff  at  a  public  meeting  ?  But,  to  come 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  sheriff's  conduct. 
Was  there  redresa  at  law  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  ?  Suppose  an  action 
brought  for  common  assault,  the  military 
would  defend  themselves  by  pleading  the 
command  of  the  sheriff.  No  one  would 
doubt  that  the  sheriff  had  a  discretion  to 
met. '  The  question  would  be,  not  whether 
lie  rightly  used  that  diKretionary  power, 
but  whetner  he  did  use  it :  and  the  sol* 
diera  must  be  acquitted.  Then,  change 
the  course  of  proceedinff-— would  the  sh^ 
.riff  himself  be  answeraole  in  a  court  of 
h|w  ?  Every  member  knew  that  to  con- 
vict a  civil  magistrate,  corrupt  motives 
must  be  made  out.  Suppose  a  sheriff,  a 
abort  time  after  any  little  error  on  the 
right  side,  to  receive  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment— and  there  had  been  such  an  in- 
stance—would that  fact  be  enough  to  sup- 
port an  allegation  of  corrupt  motive?  It 
would  not.  In  fact,  to  say  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  to  inquire  into  the 
wrongs  committed  by  public  officers,  was 
to  say  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  public  offi- 
cers might  commit  wrones  with  impunity. 
Mr.  Sheno  said,  he  had  been  present  at 
the  meeting  in  question,  and  thought 
the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  indiscreet,  but 
not  corrupt*    He  objected  to  the  inter- 


iference  of  the  House,  because  a  remedy    Russell  and  a  Cavendish,  in  the  part  thn 


was  open  at  common  law,  and  because  he 
believed  that  that  remedy  was  likely  to  be 
resorted  to. 

•  Lord  CastUrmgh  sincerely  regretted 
Ae  occurrence  in  ouestion,  and  especially 
the  introduction  ot  military  force.  The 
question,  however,  was,  what  course  it 
was  prudent  at  present  to  pursue.  He 
was  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  opinions 


argument  he  pursued  on  that'eeoasioD, 
that  he  liad  not  even  omitted  to  allude  to  the 
caaeofearlFitzwilliam;  although  between 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  who  wasne*» 
cesaarily  in  the  confidence  of  government, 
,and  a  sheriff  there  did  not  appear  much 
resemblance  in  character.  The  Immk  and 
learned  gentleman's  argument  was,  that 
as- no*  magistrate  could  be  prolecuted  in 
a  court  of  law,  for  an  erroneous  exercise 
of  discretion,  not  attributdble  to  corrupt 
motives,  it  vras  indispensably  necessary 
that  parliament  should  charge  itself  with 
the  punishment  of  magistrates  for  all  of- 
fences against  the  constitution,  which 
were  not  punishable  in  a  court  of  law. 
He  was  far  from  saying,  that  no  case  of 
thia  nature  ought  to  be  investigated  by 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation;  but  the 

auestioo  was,  whether  the  present  was 
lat  case  ?  Adverting  to  the  precedents 
produced  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
2nd  and  from  the  Iruh  parliament,  be 
contended,  that  they  were  inappU(»b]e  in 
the  present  instance.  Even  ir  the  House 
were  to  investigate  the  bueiness,  it  must 
be  at  the  bar,  and  not  in  a  committee 
above  atairs,  that  a  charge  afiecting  the 
character  and,  perhaps,  the  penooal  li- 
berty, of  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  must  be 
heanU  If  the  House  of  Commons  were 
to  take  upon  itself  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  all  public  meetings,  it  would  have 
a  copious  task,  and  might  divest  itself  of 
all  its  other  functions.   '  .    ' 

Lord  Beetm  was  of  opim'ony  that  the 

alh  sheriff  of  Dublin  had  conducted  him- 
f  with  great  judgment  and  propriety. 
Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  had  been  nusun* 
derstood  in  his  observalions  on  a  former 
occasion  on  the  risbt  of  petition.  He  on 
that  oecaaion  alluded  to  the  year  1680-* 
He  never  thought  that  it  would  fail  to 
his   lot  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 


had  taken  against  such  a  wretch  aa  Jef- 
feries.  It  was  the  deniid  ef  the  right  of 
petition,  seven  years  after  that  period^ 
which  caused  James  2nd  to  loae  his 
throne;  and  he  hoped  that  should  the 
right  of  the  people  o£  England  be  again 
invaded  in  a  similar  manner,  the  people 
would  have  spirit  enough  to  do  themselvea 
that  justice  which  had  formerly   been 


expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle-  I  done  under  the  auspices  of  a  Russell  and 
man  who  had  just  sat  down,  because  thev  I  a  Cavendish. 


were  strictly  consistent  with  those  deliver- 
td  by  him  on  the  Manchester  question. 
The  hotu  and  learned  gentleman  had, 
n^eed»  foUovred  so  strictly  the  course  of 


Mr.  W.  IVynn  waa,  opposed  to  an  in- 
into  mis  uvbiset  aa  it  was  not. 


quiry 


strictly  speaking,  a  breach  of  the  pnvikgn 
of  parliament. 
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Condua  of  Mr.  JMm  Bmt. 


f  Tbe  House  divided :  Ayes  90 ;  Koes 
124.    Majority  against  tbe  motion  Si. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


AlleD,  J.  H. 
Barbam,  J.  F. 
Barnard,  vise. 
Barratt,  S.  M. 
Bccher,  W.  W. 
Benett,  John 
Bircby  Joseph 
BJake,  sir  F. 
Boughey,  sir  John 
Brigh^  H. 
Bury,  viae. 
CalcraA,  J. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Charles 
Caulfield,  hon.  II. 
Coffin^  sir  Isaac 

Crespigny,  sirW.De 
Curwen,  J.  C, 
Creevey,Thos« 
Calvert,  N. 
Cole,  sir  Chrb. 
Crawley,  Saml. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denman,Thos, 
Duncannon,  vise, 
EUice,  £d. 
Farqubarson,  A. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
FiU«rald,  lord  W. 
Fra^land,  Robt. 
French,  Arthur 
Fox,  G.  Lane 
Fitzgibbon,  bdn.R. 
Glenorchy,  vise, 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graltan,  J. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A, 
Barbord,  hon.  £. 
HiJl,  lord  A. 
Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
lionywood,  W.  P. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Kennedy,  T.F. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 


Larobton,  J.  G. 

Lemon,  sir  W. 

Lloyd,  J.  M. 

Maberly,  John 

Macdonald,  Jas. 

Mackintosh,  sir  J. 

Martin,  John 

Monck,  J.  B. 

Moore,  Peter 

Newport,  sir  J. 

Nueent,  lord 

Noel,  sir  G.    • 

Ord,  Wm. 

Ossulston,  lord 

Palmer,  C.  F. 

Parnell,  sir  H. 

Philips,  G. 

Philhps,  Geo,  R. 

Power,  R. 

Price,  Robt 

Rice,  T.  8. 

Ramadan,  J.  C. 

Ricardo,  David 

Ridley,  sirM. 

Robarts,  Ah. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rickford,  Wm. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith  Wm. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Talbot,  R.W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Williams,  Wm. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  Matthew 
WyviU,  M. 
Whitmore,  W. 
White,  Luke 
Westenra,  hon.H. 

Tellers. 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
Russell,  lord  J. 

Paiked  off. 
Forbes,  visct. 
Shelly,  sir  John 
Lawley,  F. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F. 
Sykes,  D. 
Mostyn,  sirTbos. 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 


Addhbsses  por  Monet— Standing 
Okdeb.] — ^On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wynn, 
it  was  resolved,  <*  That  this  House  will 
not  proceed  4ipon  any  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  tbe  Crown,  praying  that  any 
money  may  be  iaaoed,  or  that  any  fxpense 
may  be  incurred,  but  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House ;  and  that  the  same  be 
declared  a  standmg  order  of  tbe  House.** 


Feb.  2Si  iS2h  JfllS 

HOUSE  OF  C0MMON6.    '    ^ 

Friday^  February  23. 

Conduct  of  Mr.  Justice  Best- 
Petition  OF  Thomas  Davison.] — Mr, 
Denman  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  Peti- 
tion on  a  subject  highly  important  tp  the 
due  administration  of  justice.    The  peti« 
tion  was  from  Thomas  Davison,  formerly 
of  Duke-street,  West  Smitbfield,  but  now 
a  prisoner  confined  in  Oakhampton  gaol. 
The  petitioner  complained  of  having  oeen 
fined  whilst  making  his  defence  by  Mr. 
Justice  Best,  before  whom  be  was  tried 
in  October  last,  at  Guildhall.    The  peti- 
tioner was  tried  for  a  blasphemous  libel^ 
and  in  tbe  course  of  bis  defence  he  was 
fined  three  times  by  the  learned  judgew 
The  first  was  a  fine  of  20/.  inflicted  on  theF 
petitioner,  because  be  stated  to  the  jury,' 
that  no  counsel  at  the  bar  would  enter 
into  an  honest  defence  of  the  defendant 
under  existing  circumstances,    llie  de- 
fendant, in  the  course  of  his  defence,  was 
afterwards  fined  twice,  each  time  in  a 
sum  of  4fO/.;  so  that  during  liis  defence 
he  was  fined  100/.    He  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  instance  of  any  man* 
having  been  ever  fined  for  what  was  said 
by  him  whilst  defending  himself  against  a 
charge  brought  against  him  in  a  court  of 
justice.    That  fact  was  worthy  the  atten-' 
tion  of  the  House.    The  petitioner  had' 
entered  into  a  sort  of  legal  argument.* 
He   had  cited  tbe  case  of  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  was  certainly  on  his  trial' 
severely  handled  by  sir  £•  Coke,  but  who 
in  his  defence  uttered  sentiments  which 
were  at  the  time  deemed  to  approach  to 
high  treason ;  nevertheless  tbe  court  heard' 
him,  without  any  attempt  to  Impose  a 
fine  for  his  expressions.    The  next  case 
was  that  of  Prynne,  Bast  wick,  and  Burton, 
who  were  brought  before  the  star-chamber, 
where  it  was  the  practice  to  proceed  in  a 

freat  degree  by  written  documents.' 
Vynne  and  the  others,  in  their  written 
defence,  arraigned  the  conduct  of  arch-, 
bishop  Laud  m  terms  of  such  severity, 
that  tne  archbishop  urged  the  star-cham* 
ber  to  reject  the  defence,  and  fine  the 
parties  for  venturing  to  make  it.  The 
star-chamber,  however,  refused  to  reject 
the  defence,  although  they  .admitted  its 
culpability;  and  observed  that,  scan- 
dalous as  it  was,  and  an  aggravation 
of  the  otknce,  yet  as  the  defendants 
deemed  it  necessary  for  their  own  cause 
it  ought  to  be  received.  There  was 
also  the  case  of  colonel  Lilbume^   in 
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the  ttm  <^  tfaa  Coimii«iii«hhf  and 
although  he  indulged  in  the  most  vioo 
leqf  auack  and  vttujperation  upon  ihe 
ittdgei,  yet  he  #m  not  only  not  fined* 
but,  wto  acquitted.  In  ezamhiing  the 
books,  be  alto  found,  Stt  the  in  of  Henry 
5lh,  the  ease  of  h>rd  Cobharo^  who  #Bi 
tried  for  hefesy,  $n  oftnce  whtth,  If  the 

Kiwer  existed,  ir%s  yrert  ttkely  to  tall  for 
e  inte^posilion  of  the  Jud[;e,1f  a  defend- 
lint  Jiressed  his  ientimenta  with  unusual 
Warmth ;  and  yet  tn  that  case,  although 
lord  Cobhadi  arfatgoed  the  cotduct  of 
the  hr<^ish'op  of  CanteYhuiy,  tb  whom 
he  la)pli^d  the  moM  violent  tenguage, 
Jret  ne  Wai  never  Itonped.  I'here  was 
I  late  case  of  the  ^  Kmg  «.  WilHams,*^ 
bdbre  lord  Kebyon,  whisre  h  gentleman 
of  the  bar  was  defhoding  the  party  fot* 
^ublbhiDg  Paihe*s  <<  Age  of  Itelioti,  and 
was  interrupted  by  the  learned  loi'd,  who 
Considered  him  as  embarking  dife<ft)y  in 
(he  defence  of  the  dodtthiei  promulgated 
ia  the  book*  IThe  learned  Coun^^l  worm- 
ed the  judge,  ihkl  Unless  he  cootd  pro- 
<ieed  in  the  Hne  tte  had  1>een  ^oiatin^  dut, 
il  was  linpolsihle  for  hhn \o  dotuiftie^  to 
uie  case  of  the  AefenJIafit.  Ine  couit. 
oh  hearing  this  declafatioA.  refVatnea 
om  interrupting  ^im  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  defence,  indeed,  every  refer- 
ence which  he  had  made  to  the  practice 
ot  the  courts  ^onltrm^d  him  tn  bts  op!- 
oidn  thaft  the  poWct  oT  fintbg  ondet  Vixch 
oircunistanCes  was  no^el.  When  he  de- 
nied ^6  ngjht  of  the  judge  to  hiftict  a 
$ne  upon  b  aefendan't,  he  oegged  not  to 
be  understood  lUi  for  a  mbment  easing  To 
^estion  the  Undoubted  l%g|h't  of  the 
court  to  puYiiVh  for  contempts,  to  fetedve 
oibstructions,  id  preserve  t>rder,  and  to 
Vindicate  its  own  dignity  td  the  most 
jAron^t  and  efiectCial  mtoncr.  ftiit,  when 
it  went  beyond  the  neee^isary  removal  of 
opstructionf ,  and  the  Vindication  of  ftis 
own  dignity,  he  thought  its  proceedings 
ought  to  t>e  watched  with  a  jealous  eye. 
The  power  of  fining,  in  the  matiner  in 
Which  Mr.  Justice  Best  was  tepTesiEinted 

Shave  fined  tlifs  defendant,  was  capable 
.  obstructing,  rather  than  litding  ihe 
jBjtiis  of  justice^  Suppose  for  Instance,  a 
man  were  inificted  for  a  hliel,  lie  had  a  va- 
riety of  protections  tVowfi  arOund  liidi 
lif  the  Tawi  before  he  eoifld  be  Visited 
with  any  |>enalty.  I'here  Were  atl  the 
advantages  which  hQ  mi^ht  have  feotu 
any  de^ot  in  the  technicalicres  of  form, 
apd  there  w«^  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  But, 
in  the  case  of  a  fine  imposed  in  tliis  man- 


•Of,  the  dMaidimi  bad  WHblng  to  depend 
upoA  hoc  Ibt  will  of  the  Ju^^  Them 
were  maoy  other  reasons  which  for^d 
themteives  Upon  the  mind  in  considering 
this  sttljeet.  Hie  defendant  at%ted  ona 
verjr  powerfhl  me; — ^namely,  that 
the  inposition  of  the  first  fine  had  tntlmi* 
dated  him,  and  pre^nted  hini^  from  going 
on  with  his  defenoa  in  the  inanner  he  io# 
tended,  and  which  would  hi^ve  been  caU 
culated  to  serve  hia  cause  with  she  j/arj^ 
It  would  be  no  answer  aa  aay  ibat,  sMPt* 
withstAdbg  the  tne,  the  defendOnS  went 
on  fluenlly  hnd  tbtdly ;  for  no  p^oo  bat 
himself  cOOM  Mte  what  passed  in  hia 
mind  at  the  taOmeOL  The  defendant,  in 
conducting  hu  own  cause  was  only  ex» 
ercising  a  disoretioa  which  was  opea  to 
all  men :  and  moat  certainly  it  hod  hap* 
pened^  thsft  iodtvidnals  had  soooeedod  wicb 
Juries,  where,  in  «l  pvobsbHity,  oooasel 
would  hav^  Mled*  A  defendant  might  be 
indicted  for  a  libel  under  circumstancea 
which^  ff  he  ^uifered  judgment  to  go  by 
default,  m^ht  expose  him  to  no  greatec 
punishment  than  a  fine  of  S(d*  And  yet^ 
according  to  ihia  doctrine,  if  ho  yentiiwred 
to  defend  himaeli  he  miebt^  by  inouriiag 
the  displeasute  tCtbe  judges  inenr  »  roin* 
ous  accuBsoMtknn  of  fines  far  eaeeei^ 
the  peoalty  had  tie  pleaded  euihy  al  the 
outset ;  so  that  the  sphit  of  bis  ddTento 
might  pOtoibTy  tead  to  a  tenfold  aggrava* 
tion  of  the  peOaky  which  would  attach  to 
a  conviction  tot  tike  ofience,  had  he  not 
said  a  word  io  OKenslpatioo.  '  Sgweso  4ho 
party  were  =a  poor  Mm  and  onable  fo  ^poy 
a  fine  of  this  nature,  then  hetnoA  aquore 
his  defence  arccoi^ing  to  his  fo^et^j^ 
and  proceed  to  Wddresa  the  jury  WiAhis 
mind  ibttered  with  the  terror  of  ism  inde- 
finite imptisoament,  shotAd  he  drop  m 
phrase  at  whidi  the  judge  might  take  ob* 
jection.  There  was  another  vei^airoiD|| 
objectiol&  wbic^  he.  had  to  Ihia  osodo^ 
proceeding,  itwaa  this:-^1fhatttGlnnHiit'« 
ted'Hbo  fadgOk  OS  it  were,  persofvaOy  <wMi 
a  defendant^  %  <m^  uni^cMfabte  %nd  iftN 
suitable  tircumstttmse  to  appear ,^n  4i  trourt 
of  justice.  tHebr.]  ft  was  trde  thtft  fn  th^ 
particular  case,  Mr.  Justice  Best,  in 
charging  Che  jarv,  tovk  ciure  to  assbve 
them  thbt  what  had  been  done  by  the 
defendant  lihould  not  opertite  agaiust  him 
in 'his  mind,  in  summing  up  the  evidence* 
The  hon.  and  teamed  gendemab  then  read 
Ae  profnioent  parta  of  ihe  pecition.  tie 
repeated  his  doubt  Upon  the  r^hi  of  ^\^ 
court  to  construe  these  e^pressious  oT  Che 
defendant  (however  improper  they  tiiight 
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Intc  been]  into  ft  contempt  of  court. 
All  he  desired  at  pretisnt  was  to  bsve  dih 
p<etkion  printed;  He  ttieant  to  move  no- 
thing further  unless  he  received  some  en- 
couragement  from  the  House.  H«  cer- 
tainly thought  the  aubjedt  of  the  highest 
hnponaoce;  for  it  might  so  happen 
that  fte  defendant  could  have  saved  nim* 
aelf  from  his  present  sentence ;  and,  in 
dmt  view,  the  circomstanceSy  when  ex- 
Aminedy  might  possiUj  justify  an  address 
to  the  Crown  for  a  mitigation  of  punbh- 
ment.  He  begged  to  disclaim  any  desire 
Co  coantenarrce  interfenence  with  the  de- 
cisions of  courts  of  justice.  The  greatest 
misdhief  muiBt  result  from  such  aprac- 
tfcOy  unless  in  extreme  cases,  fie  then 
moved,  that  the  said  petition  be  brought  op. 
'  Mr.  Mobhouse  thought  that  the  petitioa 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  House.  Al- 
diou^  he  had  searched  with  tlie  utmost 
care,  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
case  bearing  on  the  qoestion  t>efore  the 
Hou3e.  The  absetice  of  any  similar  exer- 
cise of  power  by  a  judge,  amounted,  heap* 
prWhetided,  to  a  proof  of  the  illegality 
of  the  practice;  for,  accortHng  to  lord 
Cote,  ^s  usage  proved  the  tnteddment 
dt  Ihe  law,  so  non-usage  proved  what 
wa^  not  intended  by  the  law.  The  strong- 
est authority  in  ^vour  of  the  existence  of 
audh  a  *power  was  that  of  judge  Holt^ 
who  said,  l!hat  if  a  defendant  was  goZhy 
of  contempt,  the  ^dge  night  issoe  a 
warrant  against  him,  if  the  contempt  was 
commhteu  out  of  court,  or  ifine  him  if  it 
Was  coimnitted  in  couit.  Tfais,  )<owever, 
Was  only  the  dictum  of  a  jut^e,  and  as 
adch  could  not  1)6  opposed  to  the  law  of. 
the  land.  When  judge  Jeffries  was  on 
t!he 'bench,  WiHiam  Penn  had  been  fined 
fbrty  marks  for  reAisisg  to  take  oif  his 
hat  fn  court,  and  the  jury  had  be^  im- 
prisoned for  givitrg  a  verdict  contrarv 
to  the  opinion  oP  the  bench.  Belt,  'thoqgn 
Penti  had  instated  the  beoch„  he  was  not 
fined  for  vny  expression  made  trse  «f  in 
his  difflbnce,  hat  Solely  for  refusing  to  putl 
off  his  hat ;  and  surety  whkt  had  b^en  too 
kbuch  for  judge  JeflHes  to  do  (fught  to  be 
too  mudh  for  aov  judge  of  die  present 
time.  In  flie'Srd  Institute  of  Coke^.  1  ^ 
tliere  was  a  report  of  the  cate  of  Wiiiliam 
Bruc^,  who,  though  te  had  grbisfy  fhstitt- 
^d  th6  court,  had  not  heen  fined  fbr  his 
conduct.  '  A  verdict  havjuff  Hfeeu  found 
against  firude,  he  ttddfessed  the  Jodge  !b 
^dse  words— ^'<  Rogeirl  Roger  1  now xhou 
hast  thy  win  6f  me/*  and  6n  being  asked 
What  he  m^anii  he  addcd/<«  what  fbr  a 


long  thne  ttou  hast  aotsffht,  my  loss  and  mj^ 
shame;  and  I  will  think  of  it,  and  reward 
or  recompense  it."  Here  though  the 
judge  had  been  insulted,  and  though  the 
offence  of  the  defisndant  was  deemed  so 
ereat  that  faehad  afterwards  been  indicted 
for  it,  still  it  had  not  been  attempted  to 
fine  htm.  But,  if  even  a  thousand  adjudg- 
ed cases  could  be  prodticed  In  favour  of 
the  practice,  thev  were  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  legal  precedents,  if  contrary  to  the 
common  hw  of  the  land.  If  the  law  al- 
lowed the  imposititm  of  such  arbitrary 
fines,  Mr.  Fox's  fibel  bill  was  useless ; 
for  B  defendant  might  by  thifr  power  be 
60  crippled  in  his  defence,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  which 
that  act  tras  ifttended  to  give.  Let  the 
expressions  used  by  the  defendant  in  thia 
case  have  been  ever  'so  ^oss,  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  court ;  fbr,  however  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  hinguage  might  be  proper 
matter  of  consideration  in  awarding  the 
amount  of  a  fine,  ft  never  codd  of  hseff 
give  a  judge  l^e  fower  of  fining.  The 
late  lord  EHenborotigh  on  the  trial  d£ 
£aton,  thoDgh  the  defendant  itftroduced 
the  most  blasphemous  anrd  libelhnis  mat- 
ters in  l!be  Course  of  his  "defbuce,  had  i^d, 
that  he  thought  it  better  ¥or  the  ends  of 
justice  to  1^  him  go  on.  The  Rouse 
riiould  bearr  in  mind  thai  the  ermme  with 
which  a  jut}ge  was  clothed  did  not  invest 
him  whk  infallibility.  The  present  case 
was  one  that  loudly  called  for  the  uiter- 
ibrence  of  that  House,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  see  the  propriety  of  puttipB;ti 
%iop  to  a  practice  ^o  inconsistent  mth 
every  principle  of  Jfustfce. 

The  Attvmey  General  said«  he  did  ndt 
imderstaml  that  his  learned  friend  had 
denied  the  legality  of  the  proc^cedhig  df 
the  tearhed  judge;  though  the  hen.  se^ 
con'der  had  roundfy  denied  it.  Ufa 
learned  friend,  however,  doubted  (he  le- 
gality of  the  power  to  fine  a  defendant 
for  contempt*  Ifis  learned  friend  could 
not  'have  been  presecrt  when  ihe  ques;- 
tioti  was  fcdly  Aiscnssed  in  the  court  of 
KlngVbenCh  -ami  when  all  the  judges 
^ave  thdr  ^elibertfte  opinions  upon  it. 
The  petidon  caRed  hi  ouegtion  the  pro* 
jnri^^  of  the  decision  or  that  court.  The 
dftnce  for  a^'chthe  defendant  was  trie^^ 
t»as  not  a  polfaHoi),  but  one  df  the  motft 
di^gtrstlng^  of  blasphemous  libeb.  Ite 
would  i-eaft  one  ihort  passage. 

Lord  John  RussM  believed  h  was  con- 
trary to  order  to  readany  iiatement fVom 
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a  prioted  paper,  withoul  the  expren  per- 
mission of  the  House. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  true,  that  no 
person,  without  leave  of  the  House,  could 
read  from  a  printed  paper  though  this  rule 
had  not  been  strictly  insisted  upon. 

The  Attomey^GeneroL  said,  he  should 
read  a  very  short  passage.  The  defend- 
ant in  his  libel  intreated  his  countrymen 
to  throw  from  them  that  book  (meaning 
the  Bible),  which  was  full  of  blasphemy, 
lies,  and  uninteresting  nonsense.  Tne 
House  must  know  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  persons  who  were  charged  with  such  an 
offence,  to  reiterate  the  libel  on  their 
trial,  and,  indeed,  to  utter  worse  bias- 

Shemy.    In  that  case,  the  judge  bad  to 
etermine  whether  he  coula  suffer  such  a 
proceeding.    The  defendant  had  come 

{repared  with  a  long  written  defence, 
n  that  defence*  after  he  had  been 
admonished  by  the  judse,  he  attacked 
the  whole  profession  >  of  the  law.  For 
this  he  was  not  fined,  but  was  checked 
bv  the  judge ;  upon  which  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest^  insolence, 
held  out  his  hand  in  a  menacing  manner, 
and  said,  <<  If  you  wish  to  send  me  to 
your  dungeon,  here  is  the  key.**  For 
this  he  was  fined  20L  and  havmg  per- 
nsted  in  his  blasphemy,  he  was  fined  40/. 
more,  and  also  a  third  time.  After  this 
he  pleaded  his  wife  and  children,  and 
bis  inability  to  pay  the  fines,  on  which 
the  judge  remitted  them,  because  they 
had  answered  their  purpose,  by  checking 
the  inundation  of  blasphemy.  The  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  King's-bench 
on*a  motion  for  a  new  trial;  a  rule 
was  granted  to  shew  cause,  and  the 
case  was  deliberately  argued.  After 
argument,  the  judees  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  of  the  propriety  and 
legality  ot  Mr.  Justice  Best's  conduct. 
After  thb  deliberate  decision  in  a  court 
of  justice,  the  petition  could  not  be  re- 
ceived with  the  allegation  that  the 
learned  judge  had  acted  illegally.  If  his 
learned  friend  thought  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  altered,  he  might  present  a  bill  to 
that  effect;  but  that  House  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  power  of  acting  as  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  court  of  King's- 
bencn.  The  petition  was  the  more  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  the  last  allega^ 
tion,  which  was  false  and  absurd,  namely, 
that  the  learned  judge  had  imposed  the 
fines  to  obtain  his  own  end— -the  convic- 
tion of  the  defendant. 
Mr*  Crecfoeif  waa  .of  opinion,  that  the 
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petition  bad  been  properly  presented.  He 
must  say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Justice 
Best  a  very  intemperate  judge.  He  had 
shown  himself  intemperate  on  the  trial  of 
sir  F.  Burdett,  at  Leicester:  he  had 
shown  himself  intemperate  in  resorting  to 
the  practice  of  which  this  petition  com- 
plained. He  was  the  only  person  on 
the  bench  whom  he  would  call  a  poli- 
tical judge:  that  was  the  designation 
which  he  would  give  to  Mr.  Justice  Best. 
Happily,  however,  the  House  knew 
that  he  was  not  infallible ;  for  when  he 
had  a  seat  in  it  there  was  no  party  with 
which  he  had  not  acted. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslofw  said,  that 
having  known  the  learned  judge,  and  eo- 
joyed  his  friendship  for  the  last  forty 
years,  he  could  not  sit  still  and  listen  to 
the  language  of  the  last  speaker.  He 
requested  to  know  whether  such  language 
was  not  disorderly. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  not  conceived 
at  the  moment  that  it  was  his  duty  to  in- 
terfere, whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
House  might  be  as  to  the  decorum  of  the 
hon.  member's  observations.  It  had  ap- 
peared to  htm,  that  the  the  hon.  member 
was  making  reference  to  the  mouVea 
under  which  the  learned  j  udge  had  decided, 
which  was  the  gist  and  gravamen  of  the 
petition.  He  still  considered,  that  the 
non.  member  was  not  out  of  order. 

The  SoUcUor  General  said,  that  the 
hon.  member  had  taken  an  opportunity  io 
charge  intemperate  conduct  on  the  learned 
judge  and  had  referred  to  the  proceedinga 
of  Uiat  learned  person  on  the  trial  of  a 
member  of  the  House.  He  would  ask, 
what  there  was  in  the  conduct  of  the 
learned  judge  on  that  occasion,  which 
called  for  such  reprehension  ?  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  publication  which  was  the 
subject  of  that  trial,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  of  a  most  malignant 
nature.  All  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  even  Mr.  Justice  Bayley, 
who  differed  from  his  brothers  on  the 
point  of  form,  agreed  that  it  was  a  mali- 
cious and  malignant  libel.  But,  oq 
the  point  of  form  the  majority  of  the 
judges  concurred  with  Mr.  Juatice  Best. 
Vet  the  hon.  member  for  Appleby  ac- 
cused Mr.  Justice  Best  of  intemperance* 
When  they  talked  of  intemperance,  what 
was  the  character  of  the  hon.  member 
who  made  auch  a  serious  charge  upon 
sudi  slight  grounds  ?  As  to  the^  petition 
of  Davuon,  it  contained  an  incorrect^ 
statement  of  the  proceedings  on  his  trial* 
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When  that  petnon  began  to'  make  an 
•track  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the 
judge  said,  <<  I  allow  you  the  greatest 
latitude  in  your  defence,  but  you  mutt  not 
make  it  the  opportunity  of  uttering  libels 
on  others.''  With  that  reproof  the 
natter  terminated.  The  petitioner 
stated  that  he  was  then  fined,  which  was 
not  true ;  for  it  was  in  reply  to  this  ad- 
monition, that  extending  nis  hand  to  the 
judge,  the  defendant  said,  "  If  your 
ordsbip  has  the  dungeon  ready,  I  will 
present  you  with  the  key."  For  that  he 
was  fined  20^.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
object  of  the  defendant  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  contempt,  so  that  the  trial 
might  have  been  interrupted.  To  impose 
a  fine  was  therefore  the  only  course  that 
remained  to  the  judge  in  order  to  preserve 
decorum.  The  defendant  then  proceeded 
to  libel  the  first  ranks  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  the  bench  of  bishops,  as 
disbelievers.  For  this  he  was  again  fined, 
and  subsequently  a  third  time.  The  defend- 
ant complained  that  he  was  embarrassed ; 
but  the  learned  judge  desired  him  to  take 
bis  own  time,  and  to  pursue  any  legitimate 
course  of  defence  in  his  own  manner. 
.This  was  a  correct  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  time ;  and  if  the  afiair  had 
stopt  here,  would  the  House  have  had  a 
rignt  to  interfere  ?  But  tliis  was  not  all. 
The  defendant  applied  to  the.  court  of 
King's* bench,  and  the  case  was  argued 
with  respect  to  the  law,  the  merits,  and 
the  hardship  of  it,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  learning,  ability  and  zeal 
could  give.  The  cases  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster,  were  then 
quoted.  The  decision  of  the  judges  was 
unanimous ;  and  unless  (he  House  made 
itself  a  court  of  appeal,  the  petition 
could  not  be  sufieredto  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Lockhart  declared  himself  ^uite  sa- 
tisfied with  the  explanation  which  had 
been  given  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  learn- 
ed judge  in  the  case  under  discussion. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power 
of  a  judge  to  punish  for'  contempt;  for 
without  such  a  power  it  would  be  imposr 
sible  for  a  judge  to  preserve  order  in 
court,  or  to  administer  justice.  If  a  de- 
fendant, under  the  pretence  of  oleading 
his  cause,  thought  proper  to  indulge  in 
blasphemoust  or  seaitious  language,  how 
was  the  judge  to  silence  him  ?  The  judge 
could  not  be  required  to  use  physical 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  such 
an  offender;  and  if  he  were  to  order  him 
out  of  ibe  court  while  the  trial  weuton 


In  bis  absence,  a  much  louder  cry  might 
be  raised.  No  defendant  should  be  per- 
mitted to  repeat  his  libellous  language  in 
court,  with  aggravating  additions,  under 
the  pretext  of  defending  that  language. 

Mr.  Scarlett  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  present  when  the  petition  was 
read,  as  he  was  therefore  unable  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon  its  merits.  But, 
if  it  disputed  the  power  of  a  court  of  law 
to  punish  for  contempt,  he  certainly  could 
not  concur  with  the  petitioner ;  for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such 
power.  He  was  not  present  at  the  trial 
referred  to  by  the  petitioner,  and  there* 
fore  he  could  give  no  decided  opinion 
upon  it,  but  could  have  no  doubt  that 
the  judge  would  exercise  a  sound  discre^ 
tion  in  preventing  a  defendant  or  any 
other  person  in  court  from  violating  the 
rules  established  for  the  better  administra- 
of  justice,  or  from  controverting  every 
position  of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  If,^ 
indeed,  the  judge  did  not  possess  such  a 
power,  a  defendant  might  resort  to  any 
excess  of  irregularity;  for  instance,  he 
might  place  himself  in  such  a  position  to- 
wards the  jury  as  would  be  grossly  indeli- 
cate and  indecent,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  could  only  defend  himself  in  sucb 
a  position  ;  abd  surely  in  such  a  case  the 
judge  should  have  the  power  of  controlling 
him.  If,  then,the  judge  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  preventing  personal  indecency, 
whv  not  tnat  also  of  prohibiting  the  moral 
and  religious  indecency  of  controverting 
every  position  of  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  observed 
as  to  the  deference  due  to  the  judges,* no 
man  more  strongly  felt  that  deference  than 
himself;  but  that  feeling  should  not  re- 
strain him  from  questioning  the  conduct 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  judges,  where 
that  conduct  appeared  to  him  to  be  er- 
roneous. He  should,  however,  always 
express  his  dissent  from  such  high  au- 
thority with  great  diffidence;  but  that 
diffidence  could  not  restrain  him  from 
making  a  few  remarks  upon  a  recent  case, 
where  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  a  journal- 
ist for  publishinff  certain  trials  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  judges.  This  was,  in 
his  opinion,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tempt much  too  far.  The  publication  of 
a  trial  in  any  British  court  with  fidelity 
was  certainly  no  offence,  and  therefore 
could  not  le^iUy  be  construed  into  con- 
tempt ;  yet  in  the  case  to  which  be 
alluded,  the  journalist  was  fin^d  for  pub^ 
lishing  a  tria(  without  a  charge  of  any 
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iMurt  of  fMelitf  la  the  imort  N6«rt  if  it 
were  allowable  lo  punian  a  man  for  pab- 
Mtbing  atriali  be  could  not  tea  wbj  olhert 
iRwbt  Bol  be  paniihed  for  reading  it  when 
publiabed  i  naV|  ihat  any  one  «ho  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  whatever  occurred  in 
eourC,  afler  the  interdict  of  the  judges 
agaibal  publication  was  Issnedy  should  not 
also  become  the  subjed  of  ponishmeiil. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  fine  was 
lefied,  was  indeed  iach»  that  according 
to  it  there  could  be  no  end  to  the  doctrine 
of  contempt.  But  there  was  in  bet  no 
precedent  whatevet  to  sustain  this  princi* 
pie.  In  any  of  the  higher  courts  of 
Westmtnster-hally  an  attachment  could 
be  issued  to  bring  any  party  before  it,  who 
was  conceived  guilty  of  contempt;  but 
no  such  power  belongkl  to  any  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  or  special  commiasion. 
The  authority  of  such  courts  did  not  ex« 
tend  beyond  its  own  Ihnits  as  to  oontempt. 
The  special  commission  alluded  to  had 
Hot,  in  his  judgmenti  any  right  to  call  a 
party  before-it  lor  contempt  of  its  order 
Out  of  court,  and  having  no  right  to  call 
any  party,  it  had  no  power  to  hear  that 
party  in  his  defence,  and  eonaequently  no 
right  to  iniict  the  penalty  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. 

Sir  F.  Biake  objected  to  this  petition  as 
being  too  inflammatory;  but  he  bcwged  it 
to  be  understood,  Uiat  he  was  a  decided 
advocate  for  the  right  of  petitioning  upon 
proper  subjects  and  in  adequately  strong 
language;  and  what  language  could  be 
stronger  than  ntdumtii  lege§  Angka  ma- 
Urif  FVom  his  solicitude  for  the  right  of 
petitioning  he  had  voted  last  niffht,*for  re- 
mring  the  petition  respecting  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  sheriff  of  Dublin  to  a  select 
committee;  for  if  such  outrages  were 
overlooked,  he  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  another  Cromwell  taking  BHiitary 
possession  of  that  Houie. 

Lord  Caitlereagh  observed,  that  as  no 
doubt  appeared  to  be  entertained  upon  the 
legality  of  the  juke's  conduct  to  which 
the  petition  referred,  and  as  tho  court 
of  KingVbench  had  solemnly  adjudged 
tfiat  conduct  to  be  correct,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  that  House  should  at  all  enter 
hifo  the  subject.  If  a  defendant  availed 
himself  of  the  indulgence  afforded  him  of 
making  his  own  defence  to  commit  fresh 
crimes,  wai  his  attempt  to  be  tolerated  of 
conmiitting  still  further  crimee,  in  the 
ahape  of  a  petition  to  that  House  ?  It 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sober 
wereise  of  the  right  of  petitioning  to 
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allov  conduct  of  tbis  nntiire. 

of    petitioning   was  a    privilege   

could  never  be  brought  into  question  ex- 
cept by  its  own  abuse.  It  was  proper,  that 
on  thia  occasion,  the  House  should  expr^a 
its  opinion  of  such  attempts,  as  these  a|^ 
peered  a  growing  disposition,  on  the  pare 
of  the  public,  to  drs^  every  sufanect  beforw 
the  House->-4i  disposition  which  waa  fed 
by  the  facility  with  which  menobers  lent 
themselves  to  present  their  petitions.    An 
this  was  the  case,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  call  the  attention  of  members  to  th^ 
way  in  which  the  House  had  been  engaged 
during  the  month  they  had  sat.    Mom 
than  half  that  time  had  been  employed  in 
discussing  petitions  from  various  placet* 
He  meant  those  applications  to  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  House,  in  matters  in  which 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its   discretion,  decided 
that  it  ought  not  to  interfere.  He  thought 
this  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  gentlemen 
not  to  be  too  ready  to  listen  to  such  ap* 
plications  as  the  present ;  and  that  when 
made  to  them,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
when  the  oases  were  such  as  the  House 
should  not  interfere  with.    The  present 
was  a  case  in  which  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
the  House  could  not  do  better  than  to 
mark  its  sense  of  sudi  applicstions  by  not 
allowing  the  petition  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  J.  P.  ChroHt  said,  that  it  was  too 
much  for  any  minister  to  talk  of  admonish* 
ing  tiie  people  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
inalienable  and  most  sacrod  ri^ht,  or  that 
the  time  of  the  House  was  misapplied  in 
discussiag  their  pedtions.  As  to  the  pe* 
tition  under  discussion,  be  could  not  de« 
cline  voting  for  its  reception,  upon  the 
groimd  thatit  referred  to  the  oonduct  of 
t  judge ;  feelingi  as  he  did|  diat  it  waa 
competent  to  that  House  to  take  cogoi^ 
sance  of  the  conduct  of  any  judge,  how- 
ever high  his  character. 

Lord  Coitlenagk  explamed.  If  the 
House  permitted  the  petition  to  bo 
brob^t  up,  ft  would  be  an  admission  that 
tbe  subject  of  it  was  matter  fit  for  tho 
consideration  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Brigki  said,  that  this  was  not  to 
be  regarded  aa  a  mere  question  of  legality, 
but  as  an  appeal  to  tbat  House  upon  iu 
great  constitutioual  privilege,  according 
to  which,  it  was  competent  and  impera^ 
tively  bound  to  superintend  tbe  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  judges,  and  to  watch  with 
jealousy  the  manner  in  wh{cli  justice  was 
administered.  It  was  known,  indeed,  from 
history,  that  judges  had  ofkea  acted  wrongs 
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and  by  that  House  thej  had  been  set 
right.  But  where  was  the  re!ne<hr  for 
inal«-administration  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  if  that  Hottse,  acting  upon  the 
M^  delicacy  of  which  he  had  heard  too 
inuth  that  night,  should  decline  to  inter- 
fetft  upon  any  charge  against  a  judge? 
He  dia  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice 
Best  had  acted  wrong,  or  that  that  judge 
would  not  be  able  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
arguorent ;  bbt  this  he  would  maintain,  that 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so  upon 
precedent.  There  was  not,  he  believed, 
any  one  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding, 
as  a  judge  inflicting  three  fines  on  an  in- 
dividual under  such  circumstances.  The 
fact  of  his  afterwards  remitting  them  was, 
in  his  mind,  an  admission  that  he  had  been 
wrong.  If  this  was  to  be  considered  the 
law,  the  people  of  England  should  be  in- 
formed of  it ;  the  House  of  Commons 
should  know  it,  in  order  that  a  remedy 
ttnght  be  applied.  If  this  doctrme  of  in- 
dicting immediate  punishment  for  alleg- 
td  contempt  were  to  be  acted  upon,  it 
would  lead  to  most  horrible  aggression.  It 
should  be  considered  whether  a  discretion- 
ary power  should  be  given,  which  might 
he  exercised  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  feelings  of  the  party  exercising  it  were 
roused.  If  this  were  to  be  held  as  law,  it 
was  a  most  dangerous  one,  and  a  remedy 
for  it  could  not  be  too  speedily  applied. 
Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  or  the 
ease,  he  thouj^ht  they  were  such  as  justi- 
fied the  petitioner  to  make  the  present 
application;  which,  in  his  mind,  ought 
to  be  embraced,  in  order  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
endured,  that  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
ahould  declare,  that  a  petition  complain- 
ing of  a  grievance  should  not  be  brought 
up.  Was  irnot  too  much  that  it  should 
be  assumed  that  the  petitions' of  the  pea* 
pla  were  so  immoral,  seditious,  and  blas- 
phemous, that  they  ought  no^  even  to  be 
beard  ? 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  it  was  true  he 
Was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  he  was 
alscr  a  member  of  parliament,  and  he  had 

£}f  to  learn  that  he  was  to  be  precluded 
pm  offering  arty  observations  to  the 
House,  upon  any  subject  before  it.  If 
there  wai  to  be  no  discussion  allowed 
upon  the  question  of  bringing  up  a  pe- 
tition, it  was  unnecessary  to  have  it  put 
to  the  House  frotti  the  Cbaif. 

Lord  ilftAoi^  expressed  a  wi^h  to  havtf 
the  doors  of  chat  House  thrown  wide 
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open  for  the  reception  of  tEe  petitions  6f 
the  people.  As  to  the  language  of  a  pen 
tition,  he  thought  the  House  should  not 
object  to  any  strength  of  expression  which 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  case  of  a  peti- 
tioner, fbr  otherwise  a  case  of  great  op 
pression  or  injustice  could  not  be  ade- 
quately described ;  but  he  would  objeet 
to  any  strong  language  which  was  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  matter  of  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  ff^ynn  thought,  that  a  complaint 
of  a  decision  in  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
was  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  petition  to  that 
House.  He  was  far  from  maintaining, 
that  the  conduct  of  a  judge  might  not  be 
so  flagitious  and  unconstitutional  as  to  be 
a  fit  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  If 
any  member  was  satisfied  tliat  such  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  judge  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  proper  course  would  he, 
either  to  lay  a  charge  upon  the  table  by 
way  of  impeachment,  or  to  propose  an 
address  to  toe  Crown  for  his  removal.  If 
the  House  sanctioned  the  present  appli- 
cation, where  would  they  draw  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Bemal  would  put  it  to  the  noblo 
lord,  whether  the  present  was  the  time 
when  they  should  discourage  the  petitions 
of  the  people.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
public  feeling  he  would  open  the  doors  of 
the  House  as  much  as  possible  to  theft 
petitions. 

Mr.  Husiision  Mid,  that  the  general 
practice  on  presenting  petitions  watf,  to 
state  their  nature  and  object,  in  order  to 
let  the  House  see  whether  they  were  such 
as  ought  to  be  received.  The  reading  of 
the  petition  would  inform  the  Hou^e  of 
the  language;  but  the  matter  should  ba 
stated  before  it  was  brought  up,  and  the 
House  would  decide  on  that  matter.  I^o 
understood  that  the  present  petition  Con- 
tained a  charge  against  one  or  the  judges, 
that  the  petitioner  had  been  illegally  fined 
by  hiro^  and  that  the  judge  having  thus' 
gained  his  end  of  preventing  his  defence, 
had  remitted  the  fine.  Now  this  was  a 
gross  charge ;  and  the  question  was  whe- 
ther they  would  rec^^ive  a  petition  Which 
was  admitted  to  contain  a  libel. 

Mr.  Denntan, — ^I  did  not  say  it  waa 
fibellous. 

Mr.  Husilssott  maintained,  that  if  the 
fSetitioil  eontained  this  charge,  it  was  a 
libel,  and  it  ough^  not  to  be  received.  Ilf 
had  been  said  Uiat  if  this  petition  wasL  not 
I'eceived,  the  House  would  be  shutting  its 
doors  against  the  netitioaft  of  the  people ; 

but  he  cdiiteadfeiy  that  the  rejection  of 
SO 
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tuch  petitions  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
people. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  said,  that  the  plain 
question  before  the  House  was»  whether 
this  petition  should  be  rejected  unheard, 
and  unread  ?  If  the  language  of  a  peti- 
.tion  was  decorous  and  respectful,  it  was  a 
natter  of  course  that  it  should  be  read ;  if 
afterwards  it  appeared  to  be  inadmissible, 
it  was  in  tlie  discretion  of  the  House  to 
receive  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  thought  that  the  peti- 
tion ought  to  be  rejected.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  any  ulterior  step.  JBe- 
sides  the  petition  contained  an  imoutation 
against  a  learned  judge  which  was  falie  upon 
the  face  of  it.  Thoueh  he  did  not  stand 
up  in  that  House  as  tne  advocate  of  the 
learned  judge,  and  it  would  be  unbecom- 
ing in  him  to  assume  that  character  yet 
he  could  not  help  regretting  that  the 
name  of  that  venerable  person  had  been 
brought  before  the  House,  in  a  manner  so 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

Mr.  Curvoen  trusted,  that  whenever  a 
judge  was  found  corrupt  enough  to  per- 
vert the  laws,  there  would  never  be  want- 
ing bold  'and  independent  men  in  that 
House,  who  would  bring  their  conduct 
before  parliament.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
House ;  he  was  before  disposed  to  think 
not  very  favourably  of  the  conduct 
of  the  learned  judge,  but  this  discus- 
sion had  satisfied  him  that  his  conduct 
had  been  perfectly  correct.  It  was  the  right 
of  the  people  to  complain  to  that  House 
of  the  conduct  of  courts  of  justice. 
If,  when  the  petition  should  be  read,  it 
should  be  found  to  impute  to  the  learned  . 
judge,  a  desire  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
then  he  would  concur  in  rejecting  it. 
When  the  noble  lord  talked  of  reading  a 
lesson  to  the  people  of  England,  not  to 
come  to  that  House  with  their  complaints, 
did  he  consider  the  consequences  of  the 
people  beine  compelled  to  look  for  re- 
dress by  other  means  at  the  expense  of 
the  constitution?  There  was  a  point- 
he  would  not  say  where— but  there  was  a 
point,  at  which  resistance  was  a  virtue 
and  a  right ;  and  if  the  petition  were  re- 
fused to  be  brought  up,  the  moment  at 
which  we  should  arrive  at  that  point 
wi)uld  be  accelerated^ 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  that  what  he  under- 
stood his  nobJe  friend*  to  mean  was,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  admonishing  the  people 
not   to   present   petitions  upon  subjects 
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which  could  not  properly  be  inquired  into 
in  that  House.  The  charge  aguhst  the 
lesrned  judge  was  no  less,  than  ths^  he 
had  interrupted  the  petitioner  in  his  de- 
fence, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
illegal  verdict  against  him;  and  that, 
having  effected  his  object,  he  remitted 
the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  opoa 
him.  He  thought  the  House  was  bound 
to  ceject  a  petition  in  which  so  flagrant 
an  ofence  was  imputed  to  the  venerable 
jud^e,  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

Sir  J»  Netsport  said,  it  had  been  urged 
that  the  administration  of  justice  was  not 
a  fit  subject  for  the  control  of  that  Houae, 
for  what  purpose,  then,  was  the  committee 
of  justice  appointed  every  session  \  He 
trusted  that  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  as  to  its  admissibihty 
when  they  heard  the  petition  read,  do 
objection  would  be  made  to  it  being 
brought  in. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said, 
that  the  only  petitions  which  were  receiv- 
ed as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  House» 
were  election  petitions.  All  other  peti- 
tions were  liable  to  be  received  or  rejected 
as  that  House  thought  fit,  and  it  would 
be  found,  upon  reference  to  the  Journals, 
that  the  House,  had  exercised  that  dis* 
cretion  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Inde- 
corous language  was  a  good  grounii  of  re- 
jection, and  in  thb  case  the  language  was 
admitted  not  only  to  be  indecorous^  but 
libellous.  It  contained  an  imputation 
upon  a  learned  judge  which  was  believed 
to  be  false  by  the  learned  gentleman  who 
presented  it. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  had  never  stated 
that  the  petition  contained  a  libel  on  the 
learned  judge ;  he  had  said,  indeed,  that 
it  contained  a  charge  against  him,  which, 
knowing  the  learned  judge  as  he  didy  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  true ;  but,  if  the 
man  believed  the  charge  to  be  true,  he 
had  a  right  to  state  it  in  his  own  language, 
and  if  parliament  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution he  had  a  right  to  lay  his  griev- 
ances before  that  House,  and  if  necessarT» 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  them.  If 
no  charge  was  to  be  entertained  by  that 
House,  because,  if  false,  it  might  be  libel- 
lous, there  was  an  end  to  the  doctrine  oC 
impeachment ;  for  how  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  impeach,**  if  no  cbar^  could  be 
made,  which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  dis-» 
proved  might  turn  out  to  be  libellous  ? 
An  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  nd  peti* 
tion  ought  to  be  received  unless  some 
specific  measure  were  founded  upon  iv^ 
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forgetting  that  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege 
to  point  out  any  specific  measure  in  peti- 
tioninff  parliament.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
he  had  pointed  out  two  specific  measures, 
for  he  had  stated  that  the  matter  might 
either  be  referred  to  the.  grand  committee 
of  iustice,  or  to  a  particular  committee 
whtch  might  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
founding  some  legislative  measure  upon 
it,  with  a  view  of  limiting  the  excessive 
powers  of  courts  of  law,  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt. The  attorney  general  had  said, 
somewhat  invidiously,  that  he  had  not 
ventured  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  le- 
gality of  fining  for  contempt.  On  the 
contrary,  he  entertained  the  strongest 
doubts  whether  the  expressions  of  the  pe- 
titioner were  such  as  justified  the  learned 
judge  in  imposing  the  fines.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry  by  that 
HousOf  whether  in  a  particular  case,  a 
venerable  judge  acting  without  precedent, 
had  or  bad  not  overstepped  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  law. 
The  House  divided :  Ayes,  37 ;  Noes, 

loNiAK  Islands.]  Mr.  Hume  rose, 
pursuant  to  -notice,  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  several  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  state  and  revenue  of 
die  Ionian  Islands.  Whilst  the  attention 
of  parliament  was  so  justly  called  to  the 
means  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  our  pub- 
lic expenditure,  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  colonial  department  was  that  in  which 
an  immediate  saving  might  be  most  easily 
made.  This  he  should  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  most  satisfactorily  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  but  he  should  con- 
fine himself  that  night  to  a  few  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
They  could  not  be  considered  in  every 
point  of  view  as  colonies,  but  as  a  state  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  us.  We, 
in  fact,  had  the  direction  of  their  af&irs, 
and  had  bound  ourselves  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  their  revenue ;  or.  In 
other  words,  to  pay  whatever  excess  of 
expenditure  might  arise,  or  be  created, 
by  ourselves.  The  hon.  member  here 
took  a  rapid  review  of  the  affairs  of  these 
islands  since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which 
iheir  independence  was  acknowledged. 
Their  revenue  had  originally  been  ade- 
quate to  all  the  charges  upon  it,  and  their 
government  was  conducted  upon  the 
principles  of  a  regular  and  systematic  eco- 
nomy. But  the  presence  of  a  British 
&rce|  and  the  influence  of  the  British  go- 
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vernment,  had,  entirely  changed  this  sys- 
tem. A  variety  of  useless  offices  had 
been  created,  or  at  least  filled,  by  the 
friends  of  ministers.  Although  the  militia 
was  not  embodied,  four  inspectorshad  been 
appointed  with  considerable  salaries  ;  and 
one  of  them,  the  hon.  colonel  Stewart,  had 
since  he  received  the  appointment,  been' 
travelling  about,  or  amusing  himself  in' 
this  country.  This  was  surely  contrary 
to  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  treaties. 
With  regard  to  the  military  staffs,  it  iias 
everywhere  overerown,  but  was  nowhere 
more  easily  reducible  than  in  these  islands. 
But  the  civil  officers  had  also,  he  under- 
stood, received  an  increase  to  their  sala- 
ries ;  and  the  allowance  to  the  chief  of 
the  senate  had  been  raised  from  4>,000  to 
8,000  dollars.  Whilst  44,000  dollars  had 
been  charged  to  us  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  fortifications  at  Santa  Maura,  a 
splendid  palace  was  now'  building,  which 
would  not  cost  less  than  80,000/.  What 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  was, 
that  whilst  many  young  men,  he  might 
say  boys,  from  this  country,  were  receiv- 
ing 500//  or  600/.  a  year,  their  own  bi- 
shops, in  consequence  of  the  change  in 
church  property,  were  receiving  stipends 
of  150/.  per  annum.  The  order  which 
had  been  instituted  there,  called  the  order 
of  St.  George,  and  which  would  lead  to 
an  expense  of  40,000  dollars  in  brilliants, 
had,  mstead  of  being  conferred  upon 
the  most  deserving  natives,  been  con- 
fined to  tlie  friends  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  of  sir  Thomas  Maitland,  or  those  who 
had  rendered  themselves  subservient  to 
the  British  government.  His  motion  would 
show  what  was  the  necessity  under  which 
Great  Britain  had  been  called  upon  to 
pay  130,000/.  in  consequence  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Parga.  It  was  charged  against  the 
lord-high-commissioner,  that  whoreas,  be- 
fore his  arrival,  the  civil '  officers  of  the 
state  had  been  looked  upon  as  offices  of 
honour,  and  were  filled,  like  those  of  our 
own  magistrates,  without  any  emolument, 
he  had  thought  proper  to  allow  salaries 
to  them  all,  6nd  had  greatly  increased 
allowances  to  others  :  the  effect  of  which 
was,  to  swallow  up  and  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  Ionian  revenue.  By  this 
means  all  those  offices  became  dependent 
upon  the  high-cooimissioner ;  and  the 
very  judges  might  be  removed  at  his  dis- 
cretion. The  natives  had  found  in  our 
protection  none  of  those  blessings  which' 
they  were  taught  to  expect ;  but  the  ad- 
ditional taxes,  and,  above  aU|  the  exac- 
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tioQi  levied  without  any  other  authority 
but  the  commiMioner  bimselft  had  pro- 
duced deep  irniation,  and  had  already 
led  to  many  disastrous  comequenceiL 
The  House  would  not  do  its  duty  if  it 
save  a  single  shilling  of  the  money  of 
Qreat  Britam  to  maintain  civil  or  military 
establishments  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
without  knowing  how  the  local  revenue  of 
the<e  states  was  managed  and  expended. 
He  begged  leave  to  say,  that  be  spoke  of 
the  lord-high-commissiooer  only  as  a  pub- 
lie  man ;  as  he  knew  him  only  in  his  pub- 
lie  capacity.  He  entertained  no  perso« 
nal  feeling  towards  him,  a<  he  posse$sed  no 
personal  knowledge  of  his  character.  The 
Mon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  for 
a  detailed  abstract  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, both  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  during  the  years  1817, 
1818  and  1819. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  it  had  former* 
]y  been  the  practice  to  call  for  papers  first, 
and  to  discuss  them  afterwards  if  granted; 
or  if  they  were  refused,  to  show  from  the 
best  sources  that  could  be  applied  to, 
that  there  existed  grounds  for  demanding 
tbem.The  hoo.  gentleman  had  reversed  that 
order ;  and,  even  when  there  existed  every 
disposition  to  grant  him  the  documents  re« 
quired,  proceeded  on  imperfect  or  errone- 
ous statements,  when  by  waiting  a  little 
longer  he  might  have  obtained  official  and 
certain  information  as  the  basis  of  his  rea- 
soning. He  proceeded  to  state  facts  in  a 
motion  for  papers  without  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  papers  might  not  falsify  his 
facts.  To  this  novdi  mode  of  proceeding 
hfi  must  strongly  object ;  for  whatever 
the  bon.  gentleman  might  say  about  his 
unwillini^nesB  to  cast  imputat^onsy  the  ef- 
fect of  his  speech  was,  to  cast  the  greatest 
imputations  when  he  accused  the  lord- 
high-commissioner  of  facta  which  showed 
that  he  pampered  his  vanity  and  increas- 
ed his  patroxiage,  to  the  oppression  of  the 
inhabitant^  and  the  detriment  of  the  pub^ 
Ifc  service.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceededto  answer  thedifferent  statements 
cif  Mr.  Hume'sspeech ;  and  contended^  that 
so  far  aa  they  impeached  the  character  of 
the  lord-high-commia^ioner,  they  were  un- 
founded.  He  admitted  a  great  morease  of 
revenue  and  expenditure;  but  the  in- 
creased revenue  arosQ  froia  a  better  sya-i 
tern  of  collecting  the  taxes,  and  not  from 
the  imposition  d^  new  burdens.  The  re- 
venue now  appeared  greater,  because  it 
was  i|ot  diverted  into  the  private  chaa- 
n.el8  in    which  it  formerly   flowed  but 
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was  directed   into  the  pubUo  treaaorjr* 
\x  was  true  that  they  were  formerly  consi- 
dered aa  gratuitous,  but  now  they  wereoaia- 
pulsory.    He  denied  the  confiscation  of 
church  property  for  the  use  of  the  public 
chests.    The  truth  was,  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  administrauon  of  sir  T. 
Maitland  was  a  bill  to  restore  to  its  origi- 
nal destination  church  property,  which» 
during  the  different  previous  transfers  of 
the  islands,  bad  been  confiscated  by  suc- 
cessive governmental  and  vested  in  indivi- 
duals.   Hence  oae  cause  of  the  tumiiltft 
in  Zante,  excited  by  the  persons  inleT^i- 
ested  in  withholding  from  the  cbur^  its 
due.    Another  cause  waa,  the  delusion 
spread  by  the  same  persons  that  the  mili^ 
tia  was  to  be  sent  to  our  West  India  plan- 
tations.—On  the  subject  of  the  increase  of 
salaries,  the  hon.  member  had  been  be-* 
trayed  into  great  error.    For  instance,  be 
had  stated  who  salary  of  the  lord-high-* 
commissioner  to  be  2,00M.  a  year,  wNm 
in  fact  it  was  only  l,(XXy,    The  hoiu 
eentleman  had  also  observed,  that  sir  T. 
Maitland  had  filled  his    staff  with   his 
own  relations.    This  was  the  first  time 
he  bad  understood  that  lord  Sidney  Os- 
borne^ sir  F.  Hankey,  ^c.  were  connect 
tions  of  sir  T.  Maitbnd.     With  regard  to 
the  next  charge  against  sir  T.  Maitlafid» 
that  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  senate  and 
legislature  to  build  him  a  palace^  it  waa 
equally   ilUfounded.     A   palace  was   a 
grand  word,  but  fmiano  did  notalwaya. 
imply  our  idea  of  a  palace,  being  a  pbraae. 
often  for  a  house.    The  House  would 
scarcely  believe  that  the  alleged  ostaniU* 
tion  of  the  lord-higU-eommissuya^r  should 
have  been  hitherto  satisfied  with   ona 
bed-room  and  a  sittiag-room  for  his  se« 
cretary.    This  waa  dl  his  palace.    Hit 
dining-room  was  appropriated  totheae-- 
nate  during  its  sittings,  and  his  drawing* 
room  was  the  hall  for  the  legislative  as- 
sembly.   The  only  rooms  which  he  held 
exclusively  were  two«  his  bed-^rooaa-and  a, 
room  for  hia  secretary ;  end  oa  occasioa 
of  the  opening  of  the  sessions*  instead 
of  a  splendid  proeession,  the  locd-hight- 
coaunissioner,  in  ^ving  an  aocou^st  of  tne 
cereniony,  said,  '*  i  stepped  out  of  mj^ 
bed-TQom  into  the  senale-hoiuse  of  thie 
states. "     The  next  thi^g,  brought  in  tbe^ 
shape  of  a  chl^rge,,  waa,  the  star  of  thei 
order  of  St.  M  ijchael,  worth  ^,QQQ  crowa»,> 
which  wasvotied  to  tbc^  governer ;  huttho. 
fact  was,  that».a9  the  hoo,gentiemapi.bad« 
doubled  the  salaryt  he  now  (faadrufdad 
the  value  of  Um  atar^fior  it  waa  net  wWlb 
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10,000  crowni.  The  governor  rtfuaed  it 
Urice,  but  at  length  this  mark  of  fiivour 
was  forced  upon  him  bj  the  legislative  as- 
aemb]j«  The  bon*  member  had  also 
atatedt  that  the  persons  employed  io  the 
loman  Islands  by  the  govemor,  were  not 
of  the  first  respectability.  Would  the 
bon.  member  admit  that  those  whom  the 
Bossians  employed  were  respectable  ?  If 
headmtttedthaty  thenhe(Mr.  Goulburo) 
would  be  ready  to  show  that  the  others 
were  of  the  highest  consideration,  though, 
perhaps,  not  of  the  greatest  fortune.  The 
right  non.  gentleman  proceeded  to  de- 
fend the  act  of  remitting  44>,00O  dollars 
doe  from  the  island  of  Santa  Maura, 
which  sum  had  been  applied  to  pro- 
viding the  temporary  means  of  exist- 
enoe  for  the  expatriated  Parguinotes. 
The  course  recommended  by  the  hon« 
member  of  imposing  the  expense  of  the 
military  protectbn  of  the  islands  upon  the 
inhabitants,  would  have  been  most  unjust 
and  oppressive,  as  well  as  a  direct  breach 
of  the  treaty,  and  would  have  induoed  the 
lonlans  to  consider  their  connection  with 
Great  Britain  a  ctirse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. He  concluded  by  declarinff,  that  to 
some  parts  of  the  motion  he  should  agree, 
but  to  others  he  could  not ;  for  it  would 
be  to  exercise  a  control  over  an  indepen- 
dent government,  not  fairly  amenable  to 
the  onlers  of  that  House. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  at  a  moment 
when  economy  was  so  indispensable,  it 
ought  to  be  as  rigidly  pursued  in  the 
cofonittl  establishments  as  ioany  others. 
He  corroborated  the  statements  of  hie  hof». 
friend,  and  lamented  that  matters  of  such 
moment  should  be  discussed  in  so  thin  a 
House. 

Lord  Catitereagh  said,  that  the  House 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  hon.  gentle* 
nan  who  brought  forward  this  question 
because  it  enabled  his  right  hoo«  fKend 
to  justify  and  defend  the  measures  of  sir 
T.  Maitlsnd.  As  the  information  sought 
for  would  be  granted,  he  suggested  to 
the  hon»  member,  without  meamng  to 
discourage  his  praiBe-worthy  industry  in 
nattenof  public  economy,  the  propriety 
of  abstainiog  IJNKn  attack  untif  he 
had  fira  got  his  information.  Then  sir 
T.  Maithmd  there  could  not  be  a  more 
honourable  man:  he  had  been  a  blunt 
soldietv  belbre  ho  became  a  statesman ; 
and  so  far  from  being  a  person  who  would 
tolerate,  there  was  kiot  in  existence  a 
g<«ater  enemy  to  jobbing  tban  that  gaHhnt 
^lOoer. 


Feb.  26,  1821.  (991 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORD«, 
Monday^  February  2S* 

Law  or  Treason — ^Ireland.]  Lord 
HoUandy  pursuant  to  notice,  presented  a 
bill  for  extending  to  Ireland  certain  provi* 
sions  of  an  act  of  William  Srd,  relative  to 
trials  for  Treason.  His  lordship  observed, 
that  great  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  > 
act  alluded  to,  which  were  undoubtedly 
wise  and  humane,  had  already  been  ex- 
tended to  Irdand.  There  remained, 
however,  two  provisions  which  had  not 
been  so  extended;  namely,  one  re^ 
quiring  an  act  of  treason  to  be  proved  by 
two  credible  witnesses^  and  the  other 
enectine,  that  a  prosecution  for  treason 
must  tiMie  place  within  three  years  after 
the  commission  of  the  act  of  treason. 
The  latter  provision  rested  entirely  upon 
this  act ;  it  never  havmg  been  before  a 
part  of  the  law  of  England.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  enactment,  the  history 
of  it  waa  more  complicated ;  by  an  act 
of  Edward  6tb  it  was  declared  that  every 
act  of  treason  must  be  proved  by  two 
competent  witnesses ;  but  by  an  act  of 
Philip  and  Mary  all  the  acts  respectiiiff 
treason  were  repealed,  and  it  wa» enacted 
that  that  offence  should  be  tried  accon!-* 
ing  to  the  common  law.  The  qoestitm 
then  arose,  whether,  under  the  common 
law,  it  was  necessary  for  an  act  of  trea- 
son to  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and 
it  subsequently  appeared,  that  all  the 
judges,  with  the  exception  of  lord  Coke, 
were  of  opinion,  that  two  witnesses  were 
not  required.  This  question,  however, 
was  setat  rest  in  1695,  so  far  as  regarded 
England,  by^heact  alkidedto  of  Wil^ 
Nam  Srd ;  and  it  having  been  decided  by 
the  judges  of  Ireland,  that  the  common 
law  did  not  require  two  witnesses  to 
prove  an  act  of  treason,  he  was  anxious 
toassimilatethelawupon  this  stibject^in 
Ireland  to  the  law^  of  England. 

The.  Earl  of .  Limerick  returned  his 
warmest  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  for 
bringing  forward  his  measure.  It  was 
most  desiraUe  that  Ireland  shotdd  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Enghind 
in  every  respect.  Nothing  would  tend 
so  much  to  concrlfate  the  people  of  Ire- 
iand  as  the  conviction'  that  the  same  lair 
and  the  same  ndle  applied  to  both  coun- 
tries; 

The  bin  waa  read  a  6rst  time. 
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HOUSEOF  COMMONS, 
Monday  %  Fdnuary  .26. 

Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty- 
Compensation  TO  Clerks.]  The 
Lord  Advocate  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  further  conifideratioo  oF  the 
report  on  the  compensation  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Admiralty  court  of  Scotland^— On 
the  motion  that  the  resolution  be  read 
a  second  time, 

Mr.  Crteoey  said,  he  should  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months.  The  resolu* 
tion  stated,  *<  that  it  is  expedient  that 
compensation  be  made  to  tne  clerks  of 
the  Admiralty  courts  of  Scotland  for  any 
loss  they  may  sustain  by  any  regulations 
that  may  be  made  in  the  said  court.** 
Such  a  proposition  as  this  was  what  be 
conceived  tne  House  would  never  agree 
to.  There  were  bills  before  the  House 
by  which  fees  in  other  courts  were  taken 
away  and  salaries  given ;  but  they  differed 
materially  from  the  abstract  declaration 
of  Uie  present  resolution— that  compensa^ 
tion  should  be  given  if  they  happened  to 
lose  their  fees.  The  only  foundation  for 
this  measure  was,  the  fourth  report  of  the 
parliamentary  commission  of  1814.  The 
only  thing  that  was  said  in  that  report 
was  this,  that  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Ad- 
miralty judge  of  Scotland  had  emoluments 
amounting  to  IfiXM.  a-year,  and  that  for 
thirty  years  he  had  done  no  work ;  that 
he  had  a  clerk  depute,  who  did  the  bu- 
siness, aiid  who  received,  by  emoluments 
of  one  kind  and  another,  400^.  a-year.  The 
commissioners  recommended  that  when  a 
new  chief  clerk  was  appointed,  a  condition 
should  be  added,  that  he  should  do  all 
the  duty,  and  that  he  should  have  6001. 
a^jrear,  and  no  clerk  depute;  and  cer- 
tain funds  were  pointed  out,  from  which 
the  600/.  might  be  paid.  What  the  pre- 
sent resolution  had  to  do  with  that  re- 
commendation he  could  not  see ;  unless 
it  was  supposed  that  Scotland  had  taken 
the  alarm  at  the  abolition  of  one  sinecure 
office. 

The  Lord-Advocate  observed,  that  In 
other  courts  of  Scotland  a  practice  had 
obtained  of  receiving  great  fees  for 
suitors ;  for  instance,  it  was  common  for 
a  suitor  to  pay  200/.  for  what  was  called 
an  extract  of  the  proceedings.  By  an 
act  of  parliament,  that  practice  was 
abolishea;  but,  by  the  same  act,  com- 
pensation was  granted  to  the  officers  of 
the  courts  whose  perquisites  were  pro- 
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portionably  reduced.  It  was  upon  the 
same  principle,  that  the  present  compen- 
sation was  proposed ;  for,  as  the  practice 
still  prevailed  of  taking  out  what  was 
callea  an  extract  in  the  Admiralty  court, 
it  was  deemed  material,  to  assimilate  the 
practice  of  that  court  to  that  of  Uie 
other  courts  in  Scotland.  This  assimila- 
tion would  reduce  the  fees  in  that  court 
to  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  But,  by 
that  reduction,  the  clerk  of  the  court  who 
held  a  patent  office  under  the  Croiva, ' 
would  sustain  a  diminution  in  his  receipts* 
of  6  or  700/.  Upon  what  principle  of 
equity,  then,  could  this  gentleman  have 
so  much  perquisite  taken  from  him 
without  compensation,  especially  as  this 
privation  of  fees  was  to  take  place,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
in  order  to  establish  an  arrangement  for 
the  public  good  ?  If  the  House  should 
agree  to  the  resolution,  a  bill  would  be 
founded  upon  it,  and  when  that  bill  was 
brought  forward,  gentlemen  might  fully 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  proposal  of 
compensation. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  from  what  had 
fallen  from  tne  learned  lord,  he  would, 
not  persist  in  his   motion,  olthough   he 
felt  thst  no  compensation  ought   to  be 
granted  in  this  case. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Corn  A verages.J  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  which 
the  Corn  Averages  acts  were  referred, 

Mr.  Robifuon  said,  that  he  thought  he 
should  best  discharge  his  duty  by  con- 
fining himself  to  the  immediate  point  to 
which  the  resolution  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  conclude  would  refer,  without, 
entering  at  all  into  the  more  important 
question  as  to  our  agricultural  aistress.* 
with  respect  to  the  averages,  as  taken  here« 
tofore,  it  was  known  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tricacy and  confusion  prevailed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  1  aws  relating  to  those  averages. 
The  laws  alluded  to  were  the  acta  of  the 
31st,  SSd,  44th,  and  4-5th  of  his  late  ma- 
jestjr.  As  to  the  latter,  they  had  for 
some  time  been  repealed  in  practical 
operation.  Then  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  1791  and  1793,  it  was  rather  difficult, 
upon  reference  to  the  act  of  1791,  to  as- 
certain what  the  state  of  the  law  really 
was.  If  the  committee  should  agree  to 
Uie  resolution  which  he  had  to  submit,  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  a  bill  for 
embodying  all  the  useful  provisions  of  the 
existing   hw    upon    tliis   subject.    The 
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laws,  at  present}  were  extremely  volami- 
nous  88  well  as  confused,  and  it  was  his 
intention,  in  the  bill  which  he  proposed, 
to  reduce  the  bulk,  as  well  as  to  simplify 
the   meaninff  of  those    laws.    His   bill 
would  not,  indeed,  amount  to  more  than 
one-third  the  extent  of  those  laws.    That 
bill    would,    however,    comprehend    not 
only  omissions  but  additions;  the  latter 
were  founded  principally  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  of  last  ses- 
sion, before  which  evidence  bad  appeared 
to  show  the  evils  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent system.    By  that  system,  the  average 
was  taken  in  each  of  the  twelve  maritime 
districts,  and  from  these,  collectively,  the 
general  average  was  fixed.    But,  to  form 
the  average  of  each  district,  the  average 
was  previously  taken  in  each  town  of  that 
distnct^tbat  is,  the  total  of  the  corn  sold 
in  each  town,  as  well  as  the  total  of  the 
price  paid  for  such  com,  and  the  one  di- 
vided by  the  other,  constituted  .the  aver- 
age, and  the  same  division  as  to  the  corn 
and  the  price  in  the  aggregate  of  those 
towns,  constituted  the  average  of  the  dis- 
trict.    Such    also    was    the   system  by 
which,  in  dividing  the  total  of  the  corn 
b^  the  total  of  the  prices  in  the  twelve 
districts,   the   average   of  the   kingdom 
was  fixed.    Thus  the  general  average  de- 
pended upon  the  average  of  each  of  the 
towns  comprehended  in  each  district,  and 
hence  it  was  clear,  that  the  price  of  corn, 
in  a  particular  town  of  any  district,  might 
have  a  very  undue  influence  upon  the 
general   average.      This   influence   was 
found,  in  some  instances,  to  operate  very 
unjustly,  where  speculators  had  gone  to 
particular  towns  to  purchase  corn  on  such 
terms  as  to  produce  a  fictitious  price. 
8uch  instances  had,  indeed,  occurred,  not 
unfrequently.    Hence,    it  was  perfectly 
evident,  that  the  object  of  the  law  as  to 
averages  was  defeated ;  that  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  general  honajide  price  of 
this  article.    He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
abolish  the  plan  of  taking  the  averages 
from  the  twelve  maritime  districts,  and  to 
aubstitute  that  of  taking  them  from  mari- 
time counties  and  towns,  to  fix  the  gene- 
ral average  from  the  aggregate  of  the 
corn  aold  in  the  whole,  divided  by  the 
total  of  the  price  paid  for  it.    The  object 
of  this  arrangement  was,  to  defeat  such 
speculations  as  had    been  entered  into 
within  the  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
unduly  influencing  the  settlement  of  the 
average.    Another  alteration    which  he 
«neant   to  firoposei   and   which   would 


form   an  addition  to   the  existing  law 
altliough  it  would  produce  no  influence 
» upon  the  averages  was,  to  include  the 
counties   of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex, 
among    those  from  which  the  averages 
were  to  be  taken.    Hitherto  the  average 
prices  were  received  from  those  counties, 
but  not  inserted  among  the  general  ave- 
rages from  the  maritime   districts,    die 
averajge  of  London  alone  being  deemed 
sufficient  for  these  counties.    But  why 
these  counties  were  omitted  he  could  not 
comprehend,  particularly  as  they  were  so 
largely  engaged  in  the  Corn  Trade.    The 
next  addition  which  he  had  to  propose 
referred  to  the  power  vested  in  the  king 
and  council  for  the  appointment  of  those 
towns  from  which  the  averages  were  to 
be  taken.    By  the  existing  law  the  king 
in  council  was  empowered  to  transfer  the 
taking  of  averages  from  one  town  to  ano- 
ther, upon  the  representation  of  the  ma^ 
gistrates    at    quarter-sessions.     But    he 
rather  thought   that   the  power   of  the 
king    in    council    should    be   enlarged, 
and  that  his  majesty  should  be  authorised 
to  omit  one  town  without  inserting  ano- 
ther, as  well  as  to  insert  any  town  which, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  it  might 
be  deemed  expedient  to  select,  from  in- 
crease of  trade  and  population.    Now  as 
to  the  omission ;  it  was  proposed  to  omit 
altogether  the.  taking  of  averages  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  in  Scotland;   for 
those  averages  were  not  deemed  material, 
as  the  averages  in  the  maritime  countiea 
would  form  a  natural  criterion   of  the 
prices  in  those  districts,  the  return  of  ave- 
rages from  which,  heretofore,  had  never 
had  any  iofluenpe  in  fixing  the  general 
average.    Besides,  by  this  omisaion,   a 
certain  saving  of  expense  would  accrue 
to  the  public,  through  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  inspectors  in  such  places^    But 
while  some  inspectors  were  to   be  re- 
moved,   a    somewhat    better    provision 
should  be  made  for  those  inspectors  who 
were  to  be  retained;   for  heretofore  an 
inspector  was  allowed  only  1«,  a  year. 
The  advance  of  salary  which  he  proposed* 
he  meant  to  be  paid  from  the  public 
purse,  and  not  from  the  county  funds. 
He  did  not  naean  that  in  any  instance  it 
should  exceed  8<V.  a  year.    The  commiu 
tee  were  aware  that  at   present   every 
dealer  m  com  was  bound  to  give  informal 
Uon  within  one  month  subsequently  to 
the  time  at  which  he  might  begin  to  act. 
Considerable   inconvenience   and   much 
losa,  bad  been  sustained  by  the  dVcua- 
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■Itiioft  of  the  deder't  not  being  bound  to 
gi?e  0ooh  information  till  after  the  lapse 
of  tliat  ner iod.  Last  year  it  happened 
thai  dealera  in  eom,  or  persons  calling 
tbamselTes  dealers,  went  abroad  from 
■sarket  to  market,  pnrchasin^  com  iii 
large  quantities,  sometimes  with  money, 
and  aometimea  without  any  intention  of 
pa]rment;  hot  always  for  tne  nurposa  of 
prodnciDg  a  fictitious  price  in  the  returns. 
There  was  then  no  way  of  finding  these 
persons  out.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
pifo  that  discretion,  for  the  future,  to  the 
lor,  as  should  authorise  him  to  re- 

Ethat  the  ptrty  making  these  returns 
previously  to  so  making  them,  hare 
aigDed  a  declaration  of  the  kind  be  had 
draady  alluded  to.  By  the  bill  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce,  it  was  intended 
that  the  inspectors  of  com  returns  should 
in  future  be  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  not  in  the  Treasury, 
as  heretofore.  They  wouhi  in  future  be 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Boara  of  Trade.  It  was  also  intended, 
that  the  Isle  of  Man  shovrM  be  included 
is  the  returns.  By  the  former  laws  upon 
this  subject,  returns  were  received  from 
that  place,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  at  present ;  for  it  was 
very  possible  that  lai^  quantities  of  fo- 
rego com  might  be  Imported  into  that 
island^  and  mm  thence  into  Eneland. 
Another  part  of  the  biH  would  be  the  in- 
eluding  Ireland  ki  the  returns.  It  was 
known  that  large  quantities  <i  corn  were 
ioiported  from  that  country,  some  of  it 
of  the  beat  quality.  By  the  spirit  of  the 
laaa  acta,  Ireland  ought  to  hare  been  in- 
olodcd;  but  by  a  technical  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  word  «<  British/'  at  the  Cus- 
lom4iouse,  Ireland  had  not  been  included 
IB  the  reivras*  He  would  conclude  with 
Bsoving,  «•  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
aeTeralaels,  passed  in  the  Slst,  dSd,  44th, 
and  46th  years  of  his  late  majesty's  reign, 
ibr  R^hkiag  the  importation  and  ex* 
portation  of  com,  gram,  meal,  and  ftour, 
into  and  firom  Great  Britain,  be  repealed, 
mid  other  protisions  made  in  lieu  thereof, 
Car  the  United  Kingdonu'* 

Mn  Cahmft  said,  he  had  looked  upon 
the  areragea  aa  settled  br  the  late  acta. 
The  bitt  ought  to  be  viewea  with  jealousy ; 
and  he  would  tbarefora  watch  it  in  erery 

StMO. 

Mr«  B&rmg  covid  not  but  express  hie 
regret  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
brought  forward  the  subject  at  tfait  par- 
titular  period,    it  watfoalcohMed  to cre^ 
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ate  considerable  anxiety,  as  well  amoog^ 
the  agricultural  classes  as  the  coosumera. 
Policy  as  well  as  justice  should  hare  pre- 
vented the  agitation  of  this  subject;  see- 
ing that  the  system  of  taking  averages 
was  understood  to  have  been  settled  upoti 
the  discussion  of  the  last  Corn  bill.  He 
was  the  more  surprised  at  the  proposition, 
as  it  was  an  opinion  pretty  generally  set- 
tled, that  the  import  of  foreign  corn  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  distreta 
of  the  country  or  that  of  its  agriculture* 
The  proposed  bill,  was  calculated  not 
only  to  create  uneasiness  among  the  con- 
sumers, but  to  inspire  the  growers  with 
false  hopes. 

Mr.  iroing  said,  that  if  the  public 
looked  for  any  relief  from  the  measure 
they    would    certainly  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  JF/.  Sumner  said,  that  the  measure 
would,  in  his  opinion,  protect  those  who 
were  now  subjected  to  fraud. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  disapproved  of  joining 
the  average  amount  of  Irith  com  to  that 
of  this  country,  because  the  Irish  corn 
was  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  English. 

Mr.  Curwen  una,  that  the  House  waa 
not  aware  of  the  injury  which  the  country 
suflbred  by  the  frauds  which  had  been 
practised  in  the  mode  of  taking  averages. 
He  was  sore  that,  within  a  verj  limltel 
period,  the  country  had  lost  at  \east  a 
million  bv*  the  frauds  which  had  been 
committed.  Large  quantities  ot  corn 
were  itfiported  finrm  Denmark  into  the 
Isle  of  man,  and  firom  thence  shipped  off' 
to  England.  The  greatest  injOry  resulted 
to  the  English  farmer  from  the  mtroduc-* 
tion  of  foreign  grain. 

Mr.  Ricardo  conceived  that  the  eifecf 
of  the  measure  would  be  to  raise  the  im- 
portation  price.  An  hon.  member  had 
spoken  of  the  injury  which  an  accumula-* 
tion  of  foreign  com  accasioned  in  the 
English  market.  That  might  be  so ;  hue 
the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  was,  for 
this  coontnr  to  lower  the  prices  of  com 
nearly  to  me  standard  of  the  prices  of' 
the  contment  The  only  way  to  keep  out 
foi^po  com,  was  by  putting  high  dutiea 
upon  the  importation  of  it.  Now,  sup« 
pose  a  tear  of  scarcity  had  arrived,  and 
that  a  high  duty  had  been  placed  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  would  any' 
minister  at  such  a  time  of  distress,  attempt 
to  enforce  that  duty — and  shot  out  relief 
from  a  stiffving  people  ?  Impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  die  ports  would  beleflopeti 
and  free,  and  the  immense  importation 
wfaicb  the  hon.  gentlemaa  looked  upon 
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8s  SO  great  a  misfoHune,  would  take  pl^ce. 
Much  had  been  ^aid  as  to  a  remedy  for 
the  distress  of  the  agriculturist :  be  was 
of  opinion,  that  thb  only  remedy  for  that 
distress  was  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  and,  sooner  or  latter,  a  measure  of 
that  sort  would  be  adopted. 

.  Mr.  Lockhart  could  not  see  that  any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  ave- 
raged #oa]d  at  all  relieve  the  agricultural 
distress.  The  high  state  of  the  taxation, 
at  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  land  was 
80  deplfeciated,  was  the  great  cause  of  the 
evil.  That  evil  was,  no  doubt;  greatly 
increased  by  the  measure  which  a  right 
hon.  ijicmber  (Mr:  Peel)  had  introduced 
incoi  that  House.  If  the  system  which 
that  measure  sought  to  establish  was  not 
departed  from,  the  consequence  must  be 
absblute  ruih  and  convulsion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

CAPfTAL  Crimes  Defence  Bill.] 
.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  said,  that  the 
motion  he  had  tu  make  was  a  proposition 
80  self-evident,  that  hfe  had  equal  diffi- 
calty  in  finding  arguments  in  its  favour 
and  against  it :  it  was  so  reasonable  that 
merely  to  mention  it  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure it  the  strongest  support.  It  was  **  for 
leave  to  bring  m  a  bill  to  permit  persons 
charged  with  capital  crimes,  to  make 
their  defence  by  counsel."  The  reverse 
was,  in  his  view,  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  benignity  of  our  criminal  code ; 
it  was  so  completely  unjust  to  refuse  to  a 
prisoner  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Crown,  that  be  would  not  attempt  to  argue 
it.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  had  called  it 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  English  law, 
for  which  he  was  unable  to  account.  Me 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  there  were 
many  solid  objections  to  the  measure,  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  delays  that 
might  result  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  a  change  of  the  existing  system. 
At  present,  the  court  was  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  within 
the  last  century  any  disadvanta^  had 
resulted  from  the  exclusion  of  prisoners 
accused  of  capital  crimes  from  the  use  of 
counsel. 

.  Mr.  Martin  maintained  that  the  court 
Aid  not  act  as  counsel  for  prisoners,  but 
remained  neutral.  He  referred  to  the 
case  of  Bellingham,  Where  the  court  had 
refused  to  allow  delay  for  the  arrival  of 
witnesses  to  prove  insanity. 

VOL.  IV. 


Mr.  Nolan  contended,  that  the  case  of 
Bellingham  was  directly  against  the  hon  • 
gentleman.  Counsel  had  there,  as  in  all 
similar  instances,  been  allowed  to  make 
and  support  the  application  for  delay. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  make  no  al- 
teration in  the  most  humane  system  of 
jurisprudence  that  ever  existed  in  any 
country  of  the  world.  The  subject  of 
the  motion  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  bar.  It  was  unquestionably  one  that 
might  give  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
But  the  result  of  the  opinions  which  he 
had  been  able  to  collect,  was,  that  the 
purposes  of  justice  were  best  attained 
under  the  present  system.  There  waa 
seldofti  or  never  a  case  in  which  the 
judge  did  not  act  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Tuesday,  February  27* 
Metropolis  Turnpike  Trusts.] 
Mr.  2).  Gilbert  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  Turnpike  Trusts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  roads  about  London  were  the 
worst  regulated  ih  the  kingdom;  and 
though  the  dues  levied  on  them  amounted 
to  nearly  200,000/.  a  year,  yet  atill  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis  and  to 
the  country.  He  was  happy  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  committees  who 
had  investigated  the  subject  had  found 
reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  trusteed 
had  abused  their  trusts.  He  had  in  a 
former  session  brought  in  a  bill  to  con- 
solidate all  these  trusts ;  but  it  had  been 
thought  that  such  a  plan  would  not  have 
answered.  What  he  now  proposed  was^ 
to  divide  the  roads  around  London  into 
three  districts,  one  of  them  comprising 
the  roads  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
another  those  to  the  north-east,  and  the 
third  those  to  the  north-west.  In  each 
of  these  districts  he  would  have  a  limited 
number  of  trustees  always  ready  to  attend 
the  necessary  meetings ;  while  there  should 
be  occasionally  general  meetings  of  the 
trustees  of  all  the  three  districts.  The 
number  of  the  trustees,  he  thought^ 
should  be  considerably  restricted.;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  roads  were  in  the  worst 
condition  where  there  was  the  greatest 
number;  and  he  proposed  that  they 
should  be  $elected  by  those  who  at  pre- 
aent  held  the  trusts  from  among  the  mem* 
3  P 
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bert  of  their  own  body.  A  report  had 
onaccounUb]jr  gone  abroad,  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  place  all  the  turnpikes 
under  the  immediate  control  of.  the  go* 
vernment.  He  denied  that  any  such  in- 
tention had  ever  existed ;  and  had  no  he- 
Mtation  in  saying,  that  there  could  be  no 
surer  mode  adopted  of  opening  the  door 
to  jobs  of  all  deiBcriptions. 

Mr,  Curtoen  expressed  bis  jealousy  of 
any  measure  which  diould  take  the  o»n- 
agement  of  the  roads  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  local  knowledge.  The 
roads  about  London  were  not  uniformly 
bad,  the  Uxbridge  road  for  instancei  was 
a  very  good  one. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

West  India  Dock  Compamy.]  Mr 
Marryot  rose  to  present  a  Petition  from 
the  merchants  of  JLondon  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  West  India 
Dock  Company*  The  hon.  gentleman  ad- 
dressed the  House  upon  the  impolicy  as 
well  as  injustice  of  continuing,  in  an  en- 
lightened age  like  this^  such  monopolies, 
which  were  at  once  injurious  to  commerce 
and  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  He 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  many  incon- 
veniences and  evil  consequences  to  trade 
generally,  and  to  the  trade  of  London  in 
particular,  resultin|^  from  the  very  high 
rates  charged  by  this  company. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  observed,  that  there 
never  appeared  to  be  much  friendship  in 
trade.  Each  merchant  sought  his  own 
interest,  monopoly  was  the  order  of  the 
day  amongst  them,  and  beggar  my  neigh- 
bour the  object. 

Mr.  F.  LeiBit  animadverted  on  the  abuses 
which  crept  into  establishments  of  this 
nature,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  precise  enactments  which 
they  sanctioned.  By  a  clause  introduced 
into  the  act  for  the  renewsl  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  private  traders 
were  admitted  into  the  East  India  Docks. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  watch  with 
peculiar  vigilance  the  tendency  of  any 
measure  which  involved  private  interests 
as  well  as  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  There  were  other  docks 
which  had  charters,  having  a  longer  period 
to  run  than  the  West  India ;  it  would  be 
inexpedient,  therefore,  to  make  any  de- 
claration of  the  views  of  government  as 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  this  com- 
pany»  until  the  whole  question,  as  it  respect- 
ed those  several  charters,  bad  been  taken 
into  consideration. 
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Mr.  Baring  said,  the  qoestioa  wu  ona 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
economy  of  trade.  It  was  a  fact,  that 
the  establishment  of  these  dock  compa- 
nies, though  it  was  at  first  a  sort  of  expe- 
riment, had  proved  of  the  greatest  public 
utility.  When  they  were  first  established^ 
it  was  impossible  to  know  how  far  the 
rates  would  or  would  not  afford  a  suffix 
cient  compensation  for  the  capital  employ- 
ed ;  but  now  that  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  they  had  ereatly  exceeded  such  a 
compensation,  it  was  an  important  quesr 
tion  for  parliament  to  determine,  whether 
the  charters  should  be  renewed.  The 
charter  was  granted  to  the  West  India 
company,  with  a  restriction  that  they 
were  never  to  divide  inore  than  10  per 
cent.  The  obvious  inference  was,  thai 
if  the  rates  exceeded  such  a  sum  af 
would  afford  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
they  were  bound  to  reduce  them.  They 
had,  however,  done  no  such  thing.  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  rates,  they  Iwd,  ac- 
cumulated a  sum  of  no  less  than  500,0001. 
Prudent  men  would  not  incur  the, 
responsibility  of  dividing  so  large  a  sum 
among  the  stock-holders,  for  such  a  divi»- 
sion  without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament would  be  illegal, 

Mr,  Gordon  said,  he  had  heard  that 
500,000/.  had  been  offered  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  as  'a 
bribe  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Robinson  assured  the  hon.  member, 
that  no  sum  had  been  offered  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  government. 

Odered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Wednesday^  February  28. 

ExscuTioN  OF  MuRAT.]  Lord  Cag* 
tlereagh  said,  that  a  gallant  officer  had 
asked  on  a  former  night,  whether  their 
was  an  English  accredited  agent  present 
at  the  proceedings  which  terminated  in 
the  military  execution  of  Murat?  He 
was  now  enabled  to  give  the  gallant  officer 
an  answer.  He  had  referred  to  the  dis- 
patch of  sir  W.  A'Court,  in  which  he 
found  it  stated,  that  after  Murat  had  beea 
taken,  with  thirty  of  his  followers,  bj 
the  peasantry,  for  there  were  no  troops^ 
he  was  tried  by  his  own  officers,  condemn- 
ed by  his  own  laws,  which  were  yet  ta 
force,  and  suffered  the  punishment  which^ 
by  a  proclamation  found  upon  him,  he 
had  denounced  against  the  adherents  of 
king  Ferdinand.  No  English  agent  could 
have  been  present. 
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Sir  R.  fViUtm  laid,  the  noble  lord^B  ex- 
planation was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  it  would  be  remembered,  that 
what  he  had  asked  was,  not  whether  a 
British  agent  was  present  in  the  military 
commission,  but  in  that  council  at  Naples, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  handing  over 
of  the  late  king  of  Naples  to  a  military 
trial  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  rumour 
was  utterly  destitute  of  every  colour  of 
foundation. 

Petitioks  Rbspectino  the  Romak 
Catholic  Claims.]  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Koman 
Catholics  of  Limerick,  praying  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  British  constitution.  The 
hon.  gentleman  begged  to  offer  his  testi- 
mony to  the  loyalty  and  respectability  of 
the  petitioners,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  result  of  that  night's  debate 
would  determine  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  participating  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  conceiving  it  to  be  founded 
on  justice.  No  paltry  question  of  expe- 
diency, if  expediency  could  ever  be  se- 
parated from  justice,  ought  to  induce 
them  to  exclude  from  the  full  enjoyment 
ot  all  constitutional  riehts,  men  who  had 
proved  by  their  patience  under  severe 
privations,  how  well  they  deserved  them. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  consent  to 
ffo  into  a  committee  on  the  Catholic  claims. 
If  securities  were  wanted  to  guard  the 
Protestant  church  from  danger,  he  should 
vote  for  them.  But  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  best  security  the  church  of  England 
could  receive,  would  beaflForded  by  an  act 
of  conciliation  and  generosity  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Sir  r.  Lethbrid^  presented  a  Petition 
from  Bruton,  against  the  Catholic  claims. 
The  petitioners  looked  with  great  anxiety 
to  the  recurrence  of  this  question,  but 
relied  on  the  wisdom  of  that  House,  if  the 
subject  should  go  to  a  committee,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  securities  for  the  Protestant 
interest.  In  this  feeling  he  agreed  with 
the  petitioners.  He  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee only  a  delusion;  for  he  could  not 
see  how  any  thing  could  be  done  that 
would  relieve  the  Catholics,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  security  to  the  Protestant 
establishments.    It  was  from  this  feeling 


that  he  was  always  disposed  to  object  in 
limine  to  any  plan  of  tills  kind,  and  he 
now  called  upon  those  who  wished  to 
hand  down  the  constitution  unimpaired 
to  posterity  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  so  far  was  he 
from  thinking  that  by  conceding  what 
was  prayed  for  they  would  do  any  thing 
to  undermine  the  constitution,  that  he 
was  convinced  the  measure  in  question 
would  prove  one  of  its  firmest  supports. 

Mr.  Warre^  when  an  hon.  baronet  called 
on  the  House  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  in  limine^  wished  them  to 
remember  in  what  situations  they  had 
heretofore  been  called  upon  to  oppose 
them  in  limine*  In  1806,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  admit  Catholics  to  a  certain 
rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  hon. 
baronet  called  on  the  House  to  oppose 
this  proposition  in  limine.  Tlien  the  cry 
of  '<  no  Popery,'*  was  raised,  and  the 
proposition  failed.  Since,  the  measure 
alluded  to  had  been  carried  by  the  very 
persons  who  then  opposed  it.  At  that 
time  they  were  told,  *'  if  you  do  this, 
you  will  pave  the  way  for  overturning  the 
constitution,  as  it  was  established  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution.''  But  this  ex- 
cellent measure  had  since  been  carried. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  Lords  and  when 
it  came  to  the  Commons,  it  was  passed 
sub  siientio ;  and  they  might  now  nave  a 
Catholic  general  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  a  Catholic  admiral  commanding  the 
Channel  fleet.  Had  this  endangered  the 
constitution  ?  It  had  not,  and  he  hoped 
the  Catholics  would  still  go  on  step 
by  step  till  they  gained  the  consummation 
of  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Barham  objected  to  the  foul  ca- 
lumnies urged  against  the  Catholics  in  one 
petition  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House.  It  was  stated  that  the  prayer  of 
the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  attended  to 
now,  because  the  concessions  formerly 
made  were  given  as  their  uUimaium.  This 
he  must  declare  to  be  utterly  false.  They 
had  been  content  to  receive  no  much  as 
parliament  was  disposed  to  grant ;  but  at 
no  time  had  any  compromise  taken  place* 
Though  he  was  ready  to  believe  that  much 
of  this  petition  originated  in  ignorance, 
yet  he  could  not  suppose  the  petitioners 
so  ienorant  as  to  believe  that  the  Catho- 
lics bad  a  mental  reserve  when  making 
oath,  under  the  Impressions  that  faith  was 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  He  thought 
they  must  know  that  such  were  not  the 
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teneU  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  variouf  ioc^uiries  that  had 
taken  place.  Yet  on  this  calumny  they 
founded  the  bold  charge  that  a  Catholic 
was  not  to  be  belicYed  on  his  oath.  This 
was  an  idea  so  absurd,  that  he  might  defy 
the  devil  himself  to  produce  one  more  so. 
Lord  Nugent  said : — I  rise  to  present  a 
petition  from  upwards  of  8»000  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  praying  for 
admission  to  certain  civil  privileges,  from 
which  they  are  now  by  law  excluded. 
The  petition,  Sift  is  signed  by  seven  peers, 
sixteen  baronets,  ana  seven  bishops,  be^ 
Sides  a  very  considerable  body  of  their 
dergv,  as  well  as  Isityl  And  if  I  permit 
myself  to  look  forward  with  the  sincerest 
and  most  sanguine  hope  to  the  success  of 
Its  prayer,  that  hope  is  not  founded  upon 
an  expectation  on  my  part  of  any  very  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  this  House  or  of  the  country  ;«-* 
but  it  is  founded  upon  the  increased  and 
increasing  claims  oi  the  petitioners  them- 
selves upon  your  favourable  considera- 
tion :  -*it  is  founded  upon  their  uniform  and 
exemplary  good  conauct;— upon  the  tone 
and  temper  of  this  petition ;— but,  above 
all,  upon  one  new  and  most  important 
declaration;— a  declaration,  not  new  in 
principle,  but  now  for  the  first  time  thus 
explicitly  made,  which  I  trust  the  House 
will  feel  entirely  removes  the  one  great 
obstacle,  which  ha^  hitherto  presented 
ftself  to  the  admission  of  these  petitioners 
to  a  community  of  privileges  with  their 
fellow-subjects.— The  House  is  aware,  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  in  the  (enunciation 
it  contains  of  the  spiritual  power  oC  the 
pope,  now  remains  the  one,  and  I  may  al- 
most say  the  only  one, great practicaidif- 
^uUy  in  their  way.  The  declarations  of 
tliie'  thirtieth  of  Charles  2nd,  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  are  now,  I  believe  on  all 
hands,  allowed  to  be  justifiable  only  as 
tests  subsidiary  to  the  declaration  contain- 
ed in  the  oaih  of  supreinacy.  On  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  therefore,  I  conceive, 
now  hinges  the  whole  of  that  long-con- 
tested question  of  foreign  influence,  and 
of  what  has  been  called  divided  allegiance : 
and  oh  this  subject  I  should  wrong  these 
petitioners  if  I  presumed  to  state  their 
opinions  in  any  terms  but  those  in  which 
they  have  themselves  so  admirably  de- 
scribed them.  They  s^te  in  their  pe- 
tition, that  *<  they  have  been  accused  of 
giving  to  a  foreign  potentate  part  of  that 
allegiance,  which  ia  dU^e  to  tneir  rightful 
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sovereign^  but  they  havjp  repeatedly  de- 
nied the  charge,  and  again  deny  it.*' 
They  state,  that  to  their  sovereign  **  thej 
swear  full  and  undivided  allegiance;  ia 
him  alone  thev  recognise  the  power  of 
the  civil  sword  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land'' (these  words  are  the  words  of  the 
thirtv-seventb  article  of  the  Church  of 
England).  **  They  acknowledge  in  no 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
any  power  or  authority  to  use  the  same, 
within  the  said  realm,'  in  any  matter  or 
cause  whatever,  whether  civil,  spiritual,  or 
ecclesiastical.*' 

^  Sir,  the  prayer,  then,  of  these  peti-« 
tionerf  reduces^  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, this  great  question  to  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  There  remains 
but  one  plain  question  of  practical  justice, 
which  in  fact  embraces  the  whole  matter 
so  long  at  issue  in  this  House.  Is  it 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions 
only,  or  on  account  of  presumed  political 
opinions,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
your  empire  are  dt^aqualified  from  per- 
forming certain  services  to  the  state  ? 
For  the  answer,  let  us  look  at  the  oaths 
and  declarations  which  are'  the  instru- 
ments of  their  exclusion,  and  let  us  look 
at  the  t^fms  of  the  petiiiqn  which  \  shall 
move  to  lay  upon  your  tabl^ ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, both  from  the  grievances  it  states, 
and  from  the  relief  it  prays  for,  that  the 
removal  of  certain  tests,  of  a  purely  spi- 
ritual effect,  and  relating  to  spiritual 
matters  only,  would  leave  your  Koman 
Catholic  cquQtrymen  as  fjully  qualified  for 
the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  they  ask, 
as  you  are  from  whom  they  ask  them : 
thi^t  they  are  excluded^  not  by  virtue  of 
any  political  test,  but  by  virtue  of  a  spi* 
rit;ual  test  only  ;  and,  ex  m  termini,  they 
put  it  to  the  proof;  fqr  ^^y  ask  you  to 
abolish  the  spiritual  te»t  onlyl— the  politi- 
cal test  they  are  ready  to  embrace.  But 
it  is  said,  that  from  Oiese  spiritual  tenets 
certain  political  tenets  m^  be  inferred. 
Then,  £|ir,  let  us  cope  at  that  truth  by 
direct  means,  which  by  indirect  we  never 
can  arrive  at.  Put  to  them  what  political 
test  you  will.  Stronger,  if  you  will,  than 
that  already  imposed  by  the  nineteenth 
of  the  late  king,  in  Scotfand ;  stronger,  if 
you  will,  than  that  already  imposed  by  the 
thirty-third  o^  the  late  king  in  Ireland; 
the  Uoipai)  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  are 
willing,  and  are  eager,  to  meet  you. 
Charge  it  with  every  security  woich  the 
utmost  iogeniiity  can  devise,  or  the  most 
je^qus  caution  impose,  for  Uie  sa&ty  of 
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oar  Protestant  establishment  in  church 
and  state— the  Catholics  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  are  willin;;,  and  are  e8ger»  to  meet 

Jrou  still.  They  state  their  alTegiance»  po- 
itical  and  civil,  to  be  as  entire  and  as  ex- 
tensive as  your  own :  and  they  urge  no  less 
than  character,  conduct,  the  evidence  of 
history,  and  even  of  the  very  oath^  which 
exclude  them,  to  support  this  statement. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  this  prayer,  it  is  not 
that  we  protest  aj^nst  thi^  ox  that  par- 
ticular form  of  rdief,  it  is  not  that  we 
protest  against  such  or  such  extent  of  to- 
leration, but  we  must  do  a  great  deal 
more:  we  must  do  this;  we  must  declare 
that,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  no  man 
ought  to  be  admitted  mto  a  participation 
in  civil  privileges  with  ourselves,  who 
dares,  contrary  to  our  opinion  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  invocation,  to  invoke,  in  his 
closet,  the  intercession  of  saints  between 
himself  and  hi^  Maker  ;  who  ventures  to 
believe  in  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the  pope 
in  council  to  interpret  the  Hol;|^  Scrip- 
tures ;  or  who  presumes  to  recognise  a  real 
presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  consecrated 
elements  of  our  Lord^s  Supper.  We 
must  bo  prepared  to  declaret  that  these 
opinions,  for  it  is  against  these  alone  that 
the  oaths  of  exclusion  operate,  are  opi- 
nions so  full  of  danger  to  the  state,  that  it 
is  wisdom  to  protect  ourselves  from  them 
at  no  less  a  sacrifice  than  that  of  one 
fourth  of  the  ropri|l  strength  of  our  whole 
empire — one  fourth  of  the  property,  on^ 
fourth  of  the  talents,  on^  fourth  of  the 
energy,  zeal  and  integritVy  of  the  whole 
empire,  by  law  excluded  from  the  cjvil 
service  of  the  state.  This  we  must  asf  ert, 
liefore  we  can  upon  principle  reject  the 
prayer  of  this  petition.^ — But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  qnly  that,  under  cover  of 
these  spiritualities!  you  enable  yourselves 
to  exclude  persons  agaips,t  whom  certain 
social  tenets  are  imputed,  then,  Sir,  allow 
me  again  to  say,  come  at  this  directly,  for 
indirectly  you  never  can ;  ^nd  do  not  en- 
deavour, in  breach  of  ev^ry  moral  law,  tp 
appeal  to  the  consciences  of  ipen  on  such 
false  pretences,  when  considered  as  poli-. 
tical  tests,  as  are  these  doctrines  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saintf. 
You  find  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Grea,i 
Britain  professing  a  religion  to  wbicl^  they 
are  fondly  and  firmly  attached.  Hpv 
fondly,  f|nd  how  fiirmly  attached*  the  his- 
tory of  their  su&riogs,  their  priva^opSj 
the  undeserved  obbquy  ihi^y  hare  en^urpd 
for  now  upwards  of  two  centuries,  si^ 
ficiently  atte^tq.    Usei  then,  that  strpng 


principle  of  religious  fidelity  to  your  owa 
advantage ;  and,  by  the  bond  of  an  oath^ 
make  it,  instead  of  being  the  instrument 
of  their  disfranchisement,  the  pledge  ana 
guarantee  of  your  own  security  and  ^piqn, 
— And  what,  let  me  ask,  has  been  hitherto 
the  operation  of  these  declarations  of  the 
SOth  of  Charles  2nd  ?  Declarations  enapt-> 
ed  under  the  belief  in  two  things  ;»-under 
the  belief  in  the  evidence  of  Titus  Oates'f 
plot ;  and  under  the  belief  in  the  influx 
ence  of  what  is  called  the  king-killing 
clause  in  the  council  of  liSteran.  True 
that  upon  the  monstrous  falsehoods  an4 
perjuries  on  which  that  plot  was  founded^ 
nistory  has  long  since  solemnly  pro* 
nounced  its  verdict;  but  the  e&ct  of 
those  perjuries  is  still  in  operation  agains^ 
the  Roman  Catholics*  True  that  no  atone-- 
ment  could  be  made  for  the  innocent 
blood  of  those  who  were  the  victim^  of 
those  perjuries ;  but  the  laws  of  exclusioi^ 
which  were  enacted  upon  the  belief  iQ 
those  perjuries,  still  remain  a  blot>  a  dis- 
grace, and  an  anomaly  upon  our  Statute^ 
hook.  Sir,  th^t  monstrous  other  assump« 
tion,  namely,  that  Roman  Catholics  be- 
lieve themselves  absolved  from  keeping 
faith  with  Protestants,  although  now  on 
all  hands  abandoned,  and  by  common  con- 
sent brushed  away  with  the  re^t  of  the 
rubbish  with  which  this  great  question 
was  obscured :  still  let  us  remember,  that 
even  this  assumption  it  was  for  years  vain 
to  combat: —vain  that  the  council  of  Con- 
stance was  urged,  abrogating  that  profli- 
gate that  thousand  times  denied  and  dis- 
proved clause  of  the  council  of  l^ateran  : 
— vain  the  general  and  indignant  dis- 
claimer of  ail  Catholic  Europe  tendered 
to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788 : — vain  the  evidence 
of  the  civil  history  of  every  nation  in  the 
vprld,  where  Catholic  and  Protestant  live 
together,  with  the  same  privileges,  unfler 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  government. 
Oaths  of  exclusion  remain  upon  oiir  Sta- 
tute book,  which  ci^n  exclude  only  those 
whom  their  very  being  excluded  ^y  those 
OQths  shows  ^re  religiously  scru|>\ilpus  of 
what  engagements  they  epter  mto  with 
i|  Protestant  governioent.  By  fne  singW 
act  of  that  perjury*  be  it  obsepred, 
Mrhlp^  wp  tifvp  so  untruly  ai^d  cruelly 
im^puted  to  him,  1^  ^qxnf^^  C^holio 
might  at  any  time  have  adnii(t^,  pc 
might  no^  a^mh  l}ilf{Hif  tp  sfl  he^pp)^ 
imd  frofQ  vhiph  it  is  oply-  ti^o^  oatb^ 
topt  excl49A^  bi^o.  And,  hpvmg  done 
ao,  he  might  turn  ropnd  again*  and  de- 
clare himself  tp  you  ap4  to.  thp  wprld, 
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fo  be  a  Roiqan  Catholic ;  but  that  would 
not  exclude  him.  You  exclude  him, 
therefore*  not  because  he  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catho* 
lie  who  does  keep  faith  with  Protest- 
ants, and  abandons  even  the  common-law 
Srivileges  of  his  citizenship  for  the  sake  of 
is  religion  and  his  oath. 
These  petitioners  submit,  thst  to  the 
declanilion  against  transubstantiation  is 
to  be  objected,  first,  that,  in  its  terms,  it 
is  intemperate  and  calumnious ;  secondly, 
that  it  affects  matters  of  belief  of  much 
too  subtle  and  metaphysical  a  nature  for 
human  laws  to  take  cognizance  of;  and 
thirdly,  that,  if  its  terms  were  as  tempe- 
rate, as  charitable,  as  incontrovertible,  as 
they  are  the  reverse,  still,  that  in  effect 
this  declaration  nullifies  the  very  securi- 
ties it  affects  to  give,  and  illustrates  how 
▼ain  the  attempt  to  protect  yourselves  by 
oaths  against  a  perjurer.  For  example : 
afler  applying  to  this  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation the  word  idolatrous  (a  ra- 
ther violent  and  hazardous  epithet  by  the 
Way,  and  one  which  I  think  I  could  show, 
if  strictly  taken,  is  quite  untrue),  you  pro- 
fess 'Mn  the  presence  of  God,  without 
any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  re- 
servation  whatever,  and  without  any  dis- 
pensation already  granted,  or  hope  of 
such  dispensation,*'  and  so  on.  Why, 
Sir,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  had  received 
such  dispensation,  or  if  he  hoped  for  such 
dispensation,  or  if  he  thought  that  such 
dispensation  could  avail  him  in  the  sight 
of  God,  he  might  take  currently  every 
oath  on  your  table,  admit  himself  to  the 
eligibility  he  seeks,  and  Parliament  might, 
in  despite  of  your  laws,  be  filled  not  only 
with  popery  but  with  perjury  too.  And 
yet  this  is  what  we  term  security !  The 
security  of  an  oath  against  those  whom 
no  oaths  will  bind  !  Sir,  we  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  bad  reasoner  arguins;  in 
a  circle ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  Taw, 
which  calls  upon  us  to  swear  in  a  circle 
(bus?  If  the  imputation  were  true,, the 
oaths  could  not  secure  you:  they  only 
do  secure  you  because  you  know  the  im- 
putation^ to  be  untrue.  But  it  is  in  a 
much  wiser,  a  much  more  conciliatory 
and  much  truer  spirit,  that  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  the  work  of  better  hands 
and  of  better  times,  speak  of  this  same 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  there 
described  as  <'  having  given  rise  to  many 
superstitions."  But  not  a  word  of  ido- 
latry. We  are  therefore,  in  this  House 
called  updn  to  declare  on  oath  what  the 
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articles  of  our  own  churcli  do  not  even 
profess;  and  now,  above  a  century  and 
a  half  since  its  enactment,  when  even  the 
political  pretext  has  long  ceased  to  ope- 
rate, this  unwarrantable,  tliis  horrid  de- 
claration still  subsists  upon  our  Statute 
books. 

Sir,  on  the  oath  of  supremacy  I  will 
say  nothing ;  because,  modified  or  ex- 
plained in  the  spirit  of  this  petition  (I 
mean  as  renouncing  all  temporal  su- 
premacy in  the  Pope,  and  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  can  be  en- 
forced by  temporal  means,  or  can,  in  any 
manner  or  for  nny  purpose,  conflict  or  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  duty  and  allcciance 
which  is  due  to  his  majesty,  and  hts  suc- 
cessors :  or,  with  the  civil  obedience  and 
submission  which  is  due  to  his  courts  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  legal  rights  of  his 
majesty's  subjects)  :^80  understood  and 
declared,  I  am  enaoled,  I  am  authorised,  to 
say,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  are  prepared  to 
take  it  with  you :  and  that  this  is  all  which 
you  have,  on  other  occasions,  thought  ne- 
cessary ;  witness  your  laws  concerning  the 
elective  franchise  and  civil  appointments, 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-third  of  the  late 
king  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  By  these 
acts  the  admission  of  a  foreira  supremacy 
injbro  conscientiat  is  distinctly  recognized, 
and  such  spiritual  supremacy  is  declared 
**  not  dangerous  to  society  or  civil  liberty.'* 
Now,  farther  than  this,  by  these  acts  you 
have  declared,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  demand :— farther  than  this  you  have 
no  reason  or  right  to  demand. 

Sir,  it  is  singular,  that  three  of  our 
greatest  text  authorities  in  divinity,  in  law 
and  in  moral  philosophy,  concur  m  almost 
prophetically  describing  the  present  state 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  your  empire  as 
a  state,  in  which  it  would  be  no  longer 
either  ex-pedient  or  just  to  hold  them  in 
exclusion  from  the  uill  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  to  which  birth,  property,  talents, 
or  merit,  might  fairly  entitle  thqp.  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  short 
but  striking  passage  from  each  of  these 
authorities.  And,  first,  bishop  Hoadley. 
The  venerable  champion  of  Protestantism, 
the  staimch  advocate  of  civil  liberty,  the 
zealous  antagonist  of  popery,  connected 
as  in  his  day  popery  was  with  arbitrary 
power: — bishop  Hoadley  thus  expressea 
himself  in  his  treatise  entitled  *'  The  Com- 
mon Rights  of  Subjects  defended.'*  «  I 
cannot,"  says  he,  <*  justify  the  exclusion 
of  a  papist  from  civil  office  upon   any 
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ground  but  that  of  his  open  and  avowed 
enmity,  to  civil  government,  as  now  settled 
in  this  land."  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  is 
much  more  explicit — **  If  a  .time  shall 
ever  arrive,  when  all  fears  of  the  Pretender 
shall  have  vanished,  and  the  civil  influence 
oi  the  Pope  shall  have  become  feebl<>  and 
despicaUe»  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
every  kmgdoro  in  Europe,  then  will  be 
the  time  to  remove  these  rigorous  edicts 
ngainst  the  Catholics,  at  least  till  their 
civil  principles  shall  again  call  on  the  ma* 
gistrate  to  renew  them.*'  Thus  far,  then, 
divinity  and  law.  My  third  authority  is 
archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, treating  of  "  Religious  Establish- 
ments and  of  Toleration.''  **  It  should  be 
remembered,  that,  as  the  connexion  be- 
tween Popery  and  Jacobitism,  which  is 
the  sole  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  sole 
justification  of  those  severe  and  jealous 
Jaws,  was  accidental  in  its  origin,  so  pro- 
bably it  will  be  temporary  in  its  duration ; 
and  these  restrictions  ought  not  to  continue 
one  day  longer  than  some  visible  danger 
renders  them  necessary  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  public  tranquillity.  The  measure 
certainly  cannot  be  defended  at  all,  except 
where  the  suspected  union  between  certam 
obnoxious  principles  in  politics  and  cer- 
tain tenets  in  religion  is  nearly  universal. 
In  which  case  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  test  be  religious  or  political : 
and  the  state  is  somewhat  better  secured 
by  the  one  than  by  the  other."  Thus,  Sir, 
the  Human  Catholic,  without  the  bad 
grace  of  claiming  his  enfranchisement  as 
a  right,  refers  vou  to  these  authorities ; 
he  points  to  divmity,  to  law,  and  to  ethics, 
and  in  the  view,  at  least  of  Hoadley, 
Blackstone,  and  Paley,  he  proves  to  you 
that  it  is  a  right. 

Sir,  these  Taws  are  laws  enacted  against 
conscience.  If,  by  dint  of  them,  you  in- 
duce the  Roman  Catholic  to  conform,  you 
weaken  in  him  the  conscientious.principle, 
and  leave  him  ^a  worse  man  than  you 
found  him.  If  you  fail  to  induce  him  to 
conform,  you  bring,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  conscientious  principle  to  act 
against  yourselves.  But  God  has  so  or- 
dained it,  that,  generally  speaking,  con- 
science is  too  strong  for  your  laws.  You 
have  failed  in  the  encounter.  It  is  a 
principle,  that  you  .cannot  control  if  you 
ought,  and  you  ought  not  if  you  could. 
Nor  ought  you  to  make  the  tenets  of  your 
established  church  an  engine  of  political 
torture  to  those  whose  pious,  sincere,  ho- 
nesty and  avowed  opinions  forbid  their 


conformity.  An  engine,  like  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,  of  torture  to  those  who  cannot 
dilate  their  opinions  to  your  proscribed 
extent,  or  contract  them  within  your  pre* 
scribed  limits.  Thus  it  is,  Sir,  that  these 
tests  operate  everywhere  within  the  wide 
range  of  the  British  islands.  But  in 
Great  Britain  you  find  this  petition  signed 
by  a  large  portion  of  a  small  but  deserv. 
iug  population.  Do  not  mock  their  prayer 
by  saying  they  pray  for  what  is  not  worth 
having,  do  not  insult  their  invariable 
truth  and  honour  by  telling  them  you 
doubt  their  professions.  « They  meet  you 
on  your  own  terms,  and  call  upon  you  to 
try  their  sincerity :  only  do  not  insult  their 
Cross,  do  not  insult  their  relics,  do  not 
insult  the  private  and  innocent  altars  of 
their  ancient  worship,  and  they  offer  you 
all.  They  offer  you  their  allegiance,  they 
offer  you  the  services  of  their  lives  on  your 
own  terms.  You  say  they  will  deceive) 
you ;— they  ask  you  to  give  them  their 
trial. 

"Sir,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  your  em- 
pire would  scarcely  deserve  what  they 
ask,  did  they  not  strongly  feel  and 
strongly  urge  this  upon  your  humanity 
and  justice.  Were  they  really  content 
under  this  abridgement  of  rights,  I 
should  not  think  of  them  as  I  do.  I 
should  think  them  scarcely  worthy  of  civil 
liberty.  But  now  their  petition,  their 
caus^,  is  in  your  hands.  Do  not  throw 
it  back  uoon  a  disappointed  and  despair- 
ing population^  to  make  it  again  a  subject 
of  mortification,  discontent,  and  division. 
Above  all,  allow  mo  to  implore  it  of  you« 
do  not  make  securities  again  a  subject  of 
negotiation  between  yourselves  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  For  parliament,  be« 
fore  it  can  treat  with  petitioners,  must 
descend  to  a  level  with  the  body  it  treata 
with,  or  raise  them  to  an  undue  elevation* 
from  which  alone  they  can  make  terms 
with  parliament.  Do  not  consult  Catho- 
lic boards,  or  Catholic  authorities,  but 
consult  your  own  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
act  upon  your  own  authority  for  your 
Qwn  securities.  But|  in  the  mean  while* 
if  their  should  be  a  few  who  struggle 
rather  intemperately,  when  struggling,  be 
it  remembered,  for  no  less  than  civil  right 
and  political  existence,  let  not  the  possible 
intemperance  of  a  few  be  visited  on  all. 
It  is  not  liberality,  it  is  not  justice,  it  ia* 
not  truth.  On  the  other  band,  let  the  few. 
miserable  bigots,  if  such  there  be,  the 
fiery  champions  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  six-^ 
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teehth,  lei  them  answer  for  themselves, 
let  theta  Answer  to  their  sect,  to  their 
tomitrj,  16  their  God,  for  all  that  they 
hatb  preached,  have  written,  and  have 
acted.  But,  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
jastice,  try  your  own  countrymen  by  their 
own  declarations  and  by  their  own  coo- 
dnet.  These  entitle  them  to  o  far  differ- 
eht  measure  of  consideration.  Remember, 
that  if  this  night  you  are  to  resolve  upon 
taking  mto  your  consideration  the  inter- 
ests in  Ireland,  of  the  majority,  by  mil- 
lioiis,  of  the  people ;  in  England,  you  are 
to  pronounce  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
Howards,  the  Talbots,  the  Arundels,  and 
the  Cllffbrds ;  men,  whose  ancestors  were 
the  founders  of  yoiir  greatness,  and  fame, 
smd  freedom ;  men,  whose  hearts  are  now 
bursting  with  the  bone,  long,  too  long,*  de- 
ferredy  of  being  enatoled  one  day  to  serve 
their  cbontry,  uninsohed  by  your  tests 
and  unshackled  by  your  restrictions  ;  of 
being  one  day  enabled  to  share  the  full 
benefits  of  that  constitution,  of  which,  let 
it  never  bt  forcotten,  ft  was  their  fore* 
frthers  whtt  laid  the  corner  stone. 

Let  us  act  fn  the  Spirit  of  men  well 
iware  of  the  g^eat  and  touching  appeal  on 
which  we  hre  this  night  to  deciae.  Let 
us  act  in  the  spirit,  words  cannot  describe 
H  better,  of  thbse  with  which  I  will  place, 
i^hr,  this  petition  in  your  hands.  Th^y 
are  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  a  Wise 
and  good  law,  the  act  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  late  king  in  Ireland,  which 
aays,  *'  that  it  must  tend  to  the  prosperity 
and  strength  of  his  majesty's  aominions, 
thsrt  his  subjects  of  all  denominations 
should  enj6y  the  full  benefits  of  a  free 
Oonstitution,  and  be  bound  to  each  other 
by  mutual  ties  of  interest  and  affection." 
And,  by  the  blessed  rssue  of  a  wise  and 
heiding  spirit  like  thfs,  let  us  this  night  do 
what  yet  remains  for  the  honour  and  jus- 
tice of  England,— for  the  happiness  and 
security  of  Ireland,— and  for  the  peace 
and  union  of  both. 

Lord  Ghnorchy  trusted,  that  the  House 
would  no  longer  deny  the  privilege  of  ejt- 
ercfsing  the  rights  affbrdea  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  a  numerous  class  of  the  people, 
merely  because  they  did  not  hold  the 
same  religious  opinions  as  themselves. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  there  was  one  cir- 
euMtance  connected  ^^ith  the  first  signa- 
tiiires  to  this  petition  which,  he  was  quite 
^re,  would  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the 
H(^»^.  There  were  now  but  four  of  the 
baronies  r^mkining,  the  holders  of  which 
signed  Magna  Charta;      The  rest  were 


extinct.  The  representatives  ot*  all  the 
four  baronies  that  had  survived  the  lapse 
of  ages  were  Roman  Catholics,  were  de- 
barred from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and 
had  signed  the  petition  just  read. 

Mr.  Plunkftt  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  Petition  signed  by  some  thousands  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,    from  the 
means  he  possessed  of  knowing  the  people 
of  that  country  and  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  them,  he  could  say  that  the  pe- 
tition  contained   the  sentiments  of  the 
ereat  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics   of 
Ireland.      A  similar  petition  had  beea 
presented  to  that  House  the  year  before 
fast.    On  that  occasion  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioners   had  come   forward  to  that 
House  with  all  the  eloquence,  with  all  the 
experience^  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grattan.    In  now  undertaking 
the  duty  devolved  on  hrm,  he  felt  his  heart 
melted  with  the  public  sorrow  and  private 
regret  with  which  he  bad  followed  to  his 
grave  that  great  man,  by  whose  confidence 
he  had  been  honoured,  bj'  whose  wisdom 
he  had  been  enlightened,  by  whose  exam- 
ple he  had  been  guided.    After  the  un- 
rivalled  eloquence   with   which   be  had 
been  lamented  in  that  House,   and  the 
distinguished  honours  with  which  the  jus- 
tice and  liberality  of  Englishmen  had  ac- 
companied his  remains  to  the  tomb— for 
at  his  death,  as  during  his  life,  he  bad 
been  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
countries— after  these  tributes  to  his  vir- 
tues, he  would  n6t  disturb  the  solemnity 
of  Ms  obsequies  by  his  feeble,  praise  and 
unshrailmg  sorrow.      Yet  be  could  not 
avoid  to  mention  his  name  when  present- 
ing this  petition.    The  subject  was  one 
6n  which  bis  departed  friend  had  deeply 
meditated ;  it  had  taken  enrH  and  entire 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  hela  that  posses- 
sion to  th6  last  hour  of  his  life ;  he  would 
have  Willingly  laid  down  his  life  in  advo- 
cating the  rights  and  liberties  which  h^ 
believed  (o  be  due  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  the  king,  and  beneficial  to  the 
whole  empire.    It  had  been  his  deliberate 
conviction,  that  there  could  be  no  sym- 
pathy of  feeKng  between  the  two  Countries, 
Qntfl  this  question  should  be  set  at  rest. 
He  had  always  been  alive  to  the  desire  of 
fame,  and  showed  in  the  various  actions 
of  his    life,  that    love   of  the  approba- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  #ise  which  clung 
to  every  aspiration  of  a  good  man,  while 
on  earth.     But  never  man  had  treated 
with  more  absolute  disdain  the  hollow  and 
faithless  popularity  Which  is  obtained  by 
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subserviency,  and  preserved  by  dereliction 
of  principle.  He  had  never,  therefore* 
urged  the  great  measure  whiclr  he  ha<l  so 
cordially  espoused,  but  on  terms  by  which 
it  could  be  reconciled  to  the  Protestant 
interests  of  the  country.  In  following  his 
departed  friend's  steps,  he  was  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit.  In  that  spirit  he  now 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  this  petition. 
The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

RoMAN'  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr. 
Plunkett  then  rose.  He  said,  that  it  now 
remained  for  him  to  discharge  his  duty, 
by  bringing  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  subject  of  the  petitions 
which  the  House  had  just  heard,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  relative  state  of  both ;  a 
state  which,  on  the  one  hand,  justified  an 
imputation  of  harshness  and  oppression, 
and,  on  the  other,  excited  a  feeling  of 
that  injustice  and  oppression,  which,  if  it 
were  suffered  to  continue,  must  in  its  con- 
sequences prove  equally  dangerous  to  the 
party  which  oppressed*  and  to  the  party 
which  suffered.  His  object  was,  to  attain 
an  end  of  public  good  by  doing  an  act  of 
public  justice.  It  was  such  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, as,  he  was  persuaded,  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  ultimate  concord,  for  con- 
cord was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
justice*  He  believed  it  would  be  received 
with  the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
aatisfaction,  though  this  was  in  his  judg- 
aoent  an  inferior  and  secondary  considera- 
tion. To  suppose  that  he  brought  for- 
ward this  question,  merely  as  a  palliative 
to  allay  temporary  discontents,  and  to  get 
rid  of  accidental  ill-humours,  would  be 
not  only  greatly  to  undervalue  the  mea- 
aurct  but  wholly  to  mis(:bnceive  its  bear- 
ing. The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
had  nobly  disentitled  themselves  to  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  measure  to  allay 
discontent.  Determined  as  they  were  to 
persevere  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  redress 
of  grievance.^  and  restoration  of  rights, 
they  were  equally  determined  never  to 
seek  them  >but  as  the  result  of  wisdom 
and  justice  in  the  legislature,  in  which 
they  knew  that  they  could  not  be  ulti- 
anately  disappointed.  That  there  did 
«xist  among  them  an  eager  desire  for  im« 
mediate  redress,  and  instant  restoration  to 
the  freedom  which  their  fellow-subjects 
possessed,  he  should  be  ashamed  to  deny* 
That  there  was  felt  by  them  that  sickness 
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of  the  heart  which  arose  from  hope  de- 
ferred, and  which  called  urgently  for  a  re* 
medy  to  be  administered,  he  did  not  deny. 
But  he  was  not  so  sick  and  silly  a  zealot 
as  to  believe,  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  measure  which  be  urged  would  be  to 
remove  every  feeling  of  uneasiness  excited 
by  a  long  course  of  irritation  and  injustice. 
No  measure  which  he  could  propose,  or 
the  legislature  could  adopt,  would  operate 
as  a  charm.  By  applying  an  instant  remedy 
the  discontent  would  not  instantly  cease. 
The  waves  were  heard  to  roll  for  some 
time'  after  the  tempest  had  ceased.  But 
these  were  not  the  questions  for  parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into.  It  was  their  duty 
to  consider  whether  any  injury  bad  been 
done  to  any  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  ; 
whether  any  grievances  had  given  rise  to 
discontent,  and  if  so,  to  remedy  them ; 
whether  any  injuries  had  been  done,  and 
if  so,  to  endeavour,  by  their  removal,  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  them  ?  If 
long  continued  injuries  had  produced 
discontent,  the  more  was  their  shame, 
and  the  more  regret  would  be  felt  by 
every  honourable  mind,  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  remove  them.  The 
longer  any  institution  of  society,  pressing 
heavily  upon  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  community,  was  suffered  to  exist,  the 
deeper  it  struck ;  and  if  it  was  found  that 
such  an  institution  pressed  not  merely 
upon  individuals,  not  merely  upon  bodies 
or  men,  but  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  a  most  important  part  of 
the  empire,  the  evil  became  so  crying  and 
unjust  as  to  impose  upon  them  tne'  abso- 
lute  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps 
for  its  removal. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  the  main  argu* 
ment,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  some  loose  and  general  objec- 
tions which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  imperfect  in  some  of  its  details.  It 
was  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Catholics 
were  not  aggrieved  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  complained ;  that  the  plan  which  had 
been  proposed  was  inconsistent  or  dan- 
gerous ;  objections  were  taken  to  some  of 
the  offices  proposed  to  be  left  open,  and 
to  some  of  the  oaths  proposed  to  be  re- 
tained ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  the  friends 
of  the  measure  were  not  themselves  agreed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  or  se- 
curities which  should  accompany  the  mea"- 
sure,  or  whether  any  conditions  or  securi- 
ties should  accompany  it  at  all.  This  was, 
in  his  jttdgmenti  not  a  fair^  not  a  manly» 
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Dol  8  candid  manner  of  meeting  the  quet- 
tion.  Was  the  question  itself  fit  to  be  en- 
tertaioed  ?  Did  justice  plead  for  it  ?  Did 
the  constitution  sanction  it  ?  Did  policy 
demand  it  i  If  it  were  contended,  tliat  it 
Might  to  be  rejected  because  it  was 
impolitac  or  because  it  was  uncalled  for 
by  the  demands  of  justicoy  he  should 
then  understand  the  arsrument ;  but  oWec- 
iions»  grounded  upon  Uie  particular  form 
and  node  of  the  question  were  neither 
fair,  nor  manly,  norjustt  If  he  shewed 
that  a  great  public  grievance  existed, 
and  that  a  gveat  public  good  would  be  ef- 
fected by  applying  a  remedy  to  it ;  if  he 
shewed  this,  and  any  man  told  him  that 
be  admitted  his  principles,  but  would  not 
agree  to  his  plan  because  there  was  some- 
thing weak  in  its  details,  he  would  ask 
such  an  individual,  whether  it  was  fair  or 
manly  thus  to  shelter  himself  in  the  privi- 
leges of  neutrality  i  Would  it  not  be 
more  manly  and  consistent  to  come  for- 
ward and  suggest  something  better — ^in- 
stead  of  wrapping  himself  up  in  the  im- 
munities of  neutrality  i  If  the  measure 
were  not  bad,  it  must  necessarily  be  good. 
We  come  forward,  with  no  theoretical 
apeeulatjons— -no  innovation  upon  the 
constitution— no  untried  experiments- 
no  attack  upon  existing  establishments — 
we  come  forward  under  the  constitution 
itself,  on  the  part  of  millions  of  his  ma* 
jesty'a  loyal  subjects,  humbly  petitioning 
parliament  that  they  may  be  admitted  to 
enjo^  those  privileges  which  their  ances- 
tors enjoyed,  and  supposed  that  they  had 
bequeathed  as  an  indefeasible  inheritance 
to  their  posterity.  Such  were  the  claims 
of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
—claims  which  were  founded  upon,  and 
recogaised  by,  the  true  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  which  ought,  if 
opposed  at  all,  to  be  fairly  met,  and  not 
bjr  an  attempt  to  crush  the  plan  shb- 
mittcd  to  the  House,  tnerely  on  the  ground 
of  objections  to  some  of  its  details* 

What  he  meant  to  propose  was,  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
difficulties  of  those  details.  He  appre- 
hended that  no  person  was  prepared  to  say 
that  there  was  so  practicable  plan,  no 
possible  method,  of  reconciling  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  with  those  difficulties, 
and  with  the  interest  of  the  Protestant 
portion  of  the  community.  Still  less  could 
any  man  wish  that  there  should  be  any  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  object.  If  there  were 
any  man  capable  of  barbourlQg  such  a 


wbh,  he  would  not  condescend  toargae 
with  him.    He,  himself,  entertained  very 
confident  expectations  that  such  a  plan 
was  practicable— an  expectation  that  mm 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  recollection, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  a  majority 
of  that  House  had  agreed  to  a  committee, 
and  that  very  lately  a  majority  of  that 
House  had  come  to  a  resolution,  by  whfcl». 
the  measure  might  have  been  carried,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  gross  indiscretion  of « 
those  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  Catholics.    If  such  was  the  disposition 
of  parliament  at  a  time  when  the  politicals 
horison  was  threatened  with  storms,  which 
the  nation  had  happily  weathered— if  they 
were  willing  to  make  such  concession  at 
a  period  of  great  public  danger  and  dis- 
may, surely  no  objection  could  now  be 
made  to  the  measure  on  the  score  of  ap- 
prehension.   It  could  not  be  forffotten  by 
any  generous  and  grateful  mind,  that  na 
portion  of  our  countrymen  had  more  dig- 
tioguished    themselves,    or    contributed 
more  to  that  happy  issue,  which  had  restor- 
ed peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country, 
than  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
They  had  fouffht  the  battles  of  the  coui^- 
try,  and  shed  their  blood  in  its  cause,  with 
a  prodigality  which  proved  them  worthy 
of^the  privileffes  from  whidi  they  were 
unj  ustly  excluded.    He  did  not  anticipate, 
then,  any  thing  like  hostility;  certainly 
nothing  of  rancour,  in  the  atscusnonM* 
this  question.  Something  of  prejudice,  he . 
feared,  he  should  have  to  encounter.  When 
he  said  prejudice,  he  did  not  mean  to  use- 
that  word  in  a  harsh  sense ;  if  prejudices 
existed,  they  sprung  from  an  origin  so 
noble,  and  connected    themselves  with 
feelings  so  immediately  growing  out  of  the 
struggles  which  had  been  made  in  this 
country  for  civil  and  political  freedom^- 
that  they  deserved  to  be  called  by  a  better- 
name.    If  prej udices  were  entertained^ -  he 
was  persuaded  that  they  were  such  pre-« 
j udices  as  were  accessible  to  ar^uraentp- 
and  which,  if  not  assaulted  by  violence,' 
would  yield  to  the  voice  of  reason.    He 
believed  that  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  opposed  the  measure,  some  latent 
anxiety  existed  to  adopt  it,  and  that  they- 
opposed  it  only  in  obedience  to  what  thej' 
conceived  an   imperious  and  paramoiins 
duty.    It  could  not  be  doubted  that  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  in  its  favour,  both 
in  that  House  and  in  the  country,  and 
therefore  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  encountered  by  any  ihin^ 
more  than  that  fair  .and  reasonable  oppo- 
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"gition,  lAich  was  perhaps  due  to  the  full 
^ODsideratton  of  the  rielits  and  interests 
of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  cpaimunity. 
The  question  before  the  House  admitted 
of  three  distinct  considerations.    It  might 
he  considered  as  a  quesiiop  of  religion, 
»as  a  question  of  the  constitution,  and  as 
41  question  of  policy.  He  feared  he  should 
'have  to  call  more  largely  upon  the  patience 
"of  the  House  than  he  could  wish.  It  was  a 
'subject  which  had  often  been  considered 
in  all  itspartSy  and  which  must  be  familiar  to 
•the  members  of  that  House,  though  many 
H>f  them  had  never  heard  it  discussed  with- 
in^e  walls  of  parliament    Upon  the  first 
jpart  of  the  subject,  namely,  tne  religious 
bearing  of  the  question,  he  did  not  think 
he  TTas  called  upon  to  say  a  great  deal,  be- 
muse it  had  been  distinctly  admitted,  that 
if  the  interests  of  the  state  did  not  require 
•the  exclusion  of  his  majesty's  Catholic 
subjects  from  the  privileges  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  it  would  be  unjust  to  exclude 
<hem  merely  on  the  score  of  religion.    It 
Was  admitted  in  direct  terms  by  a  right 
rev.  prelate  in  another  place,  that,  as  far 
as  this  was  a  merequestion  of  religion,  there 
was  no  pretence,  if  reasons  of  state  did  not 
Interfere,   for    excluding    them    on  the 
ground  of  their  religious  opinions.     This 
being  admitted,  he  thought  he  might  be 
dispensed   from    the   necessity    of  any 
further  consideration  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but,  as  a  Protestant  called  upon 
to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  SOth 
iof  Charles  2nd,  he  could  not   forbear 
making  a  few  observations  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  bearing  of  that  declaration,  al- 
though they  might  not  particularly  apply 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cstholics. 
liookiog  at  this   merely  as  a    religious 
tjuestion,  was  it  contended,  that  the  in* 
terests  of  religion  required  any  pledge 
(Vom  persons  admitted  to  the  privileges, 
offices,  and  franchises  of  the  state.    Any 
teligious  pledge  was  calculated  to  impress 
an  opinion,  that  religion  was  only  an  in* 
«trument  for  state  purposes.    What  was 
the  inference  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
«  pledge,  but  that  for  the  enjoyment  of 
privileges  of  state,  certain  religious  opi- 
,«iions  were  required  ?    Now,  all  religions, 
,«s  religions,  were  in  this  respect  equal. 
All  religions  were  eaually  true  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  wiio  respectively  pro- 
fessed  them.    If  in  this  country  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion  required  tests  and 
{political  restrictions,  the  interests  of  true 
t^igion  in  a  Catholic  country  required  tests 
Imd  political  refttrictions }  the  interests  of 
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true  religion  in  a  Mahometan  country  re- 
quired tests  and  political  restrictions ;  the 
interests  of  true  religion  in  a  Pagan  coun- 
try required  tests  and  political  restrictions 


That  many  who  had  taken  up  the  question 
t>n  truslH^aintained  the  necessity  of 
pledges  ^Bd  restrictions  on  religious 
grounds,  might  be  conceived ;  but  that  any 
person  maintained  on  principle  that  there 
was  any  pledge  or  test  necessary  but  as 
a  matter  of  state,  he  very  much  doubted. 
Why  not  reouire,  if  religious  faith  was 
necessary  before  one  became  a  member 
of  the  state — why  not  require  that  a  Pro- 
testant should  give  pledges  of  his  faith  ? 
Why  should  he  not  be  required  to  declare 
his  foith  in  God,  his  faith  in  a  Redeemer, 
his  faifh  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  ?  No  roan  was  reauired  to 
declare  hfs  belief;  he  might  believe  no- 
thing ;  for  all  that  was  required  was  nega- 
tive. Nothing  positive  was  submitted  as 
a  test.  It  was  all  abhorrence  and  anti- 
pathy. Nothing  positive  was  required  tb 
foe  believed. 

Again,  if  it  was-not  positive  befief  thiTt 
was  required,  but  denunciation  of  what 
was  believed  by  others,  why  was  it  onljr 
the  Catholics  that  were  denounced  f  Why 
was  there  no  denunciation  of  those  who 
believed  not  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  ? 
Why  was  there  not  a  denunciation  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  Mahometans,  of  Pagans  I 
Why  was  it  sufficient  to  abhor  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  believed  all  that  we  be- 
lieved, and  only  differed  from  us  bv  be- 
lieving something  more  ?  He  mignt  be 
an  infidel,  he  might  believe  in  Jupiter,  in 
Osiris,  the  ape,  the  crocodile,  in  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  all  the  creeping  things 
of  the  earth,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  state,  for  the  statutory 
abhorrence  was  limited  to  those  who  be- 
lieved all  the  great  principles  of  religion. 
Why  was  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  a  particular  topic  of  denunciation 
and  abhorrence  ?  Beyond  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  to  that  great 
measure,  the  necessity  of  ^hich  he  was 
now  endeavouring  to  enforce,  beyond 
all  those,  to  some  of  which  he  had  ad- 
verted, it  was  asserted,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  held  the  doctrine  of  actual 
transubstantiation ;  that  there  was  an  ac- 
tual presence,  at  the  sacrament,  of  the 
body  of  our  lord  in  the  bread,  and  of  his 
blood  in  the  wine.  He  could  only  say,  if 
It  were  so— if  such  a  doctrine  were  really 
held,  it  must  be  held  in  direct  contra- 
diction Id  the  words  of  our  SaYiour  anfl 
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ihm   dictates  of  common  tense;    for  if 
men  knew  the  elements  before  them  to 
be  bread  and  wine,    it   must  be  iropos* 
sible  that  they  could  be   the   body  and 
blood  of  the  Redeemer.    But  what  was 
the  fact^     The   Roman   Qdholics    (to 
whom  it  might  surely   be  pSmitted  to 
know  what  they  did  or  did  not  believe) 
affirmed  that  they   did   not  believe   this 
actual   transubstantiation,   because   they 
admitted  that  it   was  clearly  impossible 
for  the  same  body  to   be  in  two  places 
at  one   time.    In  candour.  However,  he 
must  admit,  that  in  a  sense  the  Roman 
Catholics  did  believe  in  the  transubstan- 
tiation,  in  a  certain  sense  they  did  hold 
Ihe  doctrine:  but  what  thatsen^e  was,  it 
was   impossible   for  him   to  say.    And 
here  he  would  observe  that,   not  know- 
ing,  he  would  not  attempt  to   describe 
it;    for,    to   assume    that    it    was    that 
which  it  had  been  erroneously  represented 
to  be,  a  transubstantiatioo,  in  its  nature 
opposed  to  common  sense,  was  just  as 
reasonable  as  if  he  should  say  that  it  was 
aix  foot  high,  or  of  a  red  colour.    Those 
were  not  the  opinions  of  queen  Elizabelh 
upon  this  subject-^  subject  which  might 
be  a  fair  one,  indeed,  for  polemical  dis- 
cussion, but  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
legislative  interference  or  political  jealousy . 
Ceruin  it  was,  that  queen  Elisabeth  pro- 
hibited   her    chaplains    from    preaching 
about  it  in  public  ;  and  they  thought  that 
ahe  was  too  good  a  judge  of  polemical 
matters,    or  that  she  had  too  shrewd  a 
aense  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  not  to  pay  the  most  implicit  defer- 
ence to  her  eommands.    He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  a  short  extract  upon 
this  point  from  Burnet's  "  History  of  the 
Reformation."     There,  he  said,  the  chief 
desire  of  the  Queen's  council  was,  to  unite 
the  nation  in  one  faith ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  continued  to  believe  in 
such  a  presence  (that  is,  the  real  pre- 
sence).   Therefore  it  was  recommended 
to  the  divines  to  see  that  tl^ere  should  be 
no    express  definition   made  against  it. 
«  The  Queen  and  her  council  studied  (as 
hath  already  been  shown)  to  unite  all  into 
the  communion  of  the  church;   and  it 
was  alleged  that  such  an  express  definition 
against  the  real  presence  might  drive  from 
the  church  many  who  were  still  in  that 
persuasion.''    So  that  it  might  be,  as  a 
mere  speculative  opinion,  not  determined 
upon,  but  upon  which  every  man  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  the  impressions  of  his 
own  mind.     This,  then,  was  really  the 


opinion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
might  call  the  great  foundress  of  the  Ro* 
formation.  There  was,  surely,  no  want 
of  sincerity  in  her  belief:  no  one  would 
impute  such  a  want  to  that  great  woman, 
for  she  more  than  once  hazarded  her  life 
and  her  throne  in  the  defence  of  that  be^ 
lief.  But  she  was  profoundly  acquainted 
w^th  the  true  policy  of  the  state ;  and  she 
said,  that  although  her  own  mind  was 
made  up  on  the  subject,  she  would  not 
make  windows  to  look  through  into  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects,  nor  would  she 
suffer  them  to  be  made  by  others.  Ao^ 
cordingly,  queen  Elizabeth  altered  the 
Liturgy,  aft  it  then  stood,  and  had  existed 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  and  ex.^ 
eluded  from  it  that  part  which  denied  thfe 
real  presence.  And  so  the  Liturgy  stood 
now ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  in  our  com- 
munion service,  at  this  moment,  there 
was  nothing  which  in  terms  did  deny  that 
doctrine,  or  which  could  even  exclude  a 
conscientious  Roman  Catholic  from  par- 
ticipating in  it*  The  House  might  be  told 
that  this  was,  perhaps,  an  intended  ea- 
couragement  on  that  queen's  part  to  tlie 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
might  be  told  that  she  did  this  la  let  in 
idolatry,  as  it  were,  by  such  a  portaL 
He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  any 
body  who  stood  up  for  the  high  churck 
principles  of  the  present  day,  would 
venture  to  tell  queen  Elizabeth,  if  she 
were  present,  that  he  was  a  better  Pro* 
testant  than  herself.  It  was  a  proceeding 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  an  out- 
rage upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
an  insult  upon  reason,  an  offence '  against 
piety,  to  say  that  they  were  called  upon 
to  give  foul  names  to  those  who  were 
not  agreed  with  ourselves  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  a  nature 

But,  if  polsnucs  were  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  why  were 
states  and  legislatures  to  interfere  with 
it  I  Why  was  a  question  of  thb  abstract 
and  undefined  character  to  be  made  the 
cause  of  the  exclusion  from  the  common 
rights  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  from  the 
personal  privileges  and  honours  attainable 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  of  so  large  and 
important  a  class  of  the  great  commu- 
nity ?  Tiien  it  was  said,  that  while  th» 
doctrine  was  maintained,  Christianity  was 
in  terror.  But  this  was  a  libel  on 
Christianity — a  reflection  upon  its  truth, 
and  a  denial  of  its  efficacy:  for  it  went 
to  say  that  its  mighty  ends  were  not 
obtained ;  it  went  to  show  that  afier  th^ 
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•lapse  of  1800  years  from  the  period  at 
which  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  was  shed 

.in  the  great  expiatory  sacrifice,  nothing 
]iad  been  effected,   but  that  the  greater 

fiart  of  Europe  should,   at  this  day,  be 
ost  in  abominable  idolatry.    But  what 
.had  taken  place,  in  fact,  with  respect  to 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  I    What 
had  the  government  done  ?     Why,  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  well  known  that  they  did 
admit  Roman  Catholics  to  a  participation 
of  certain  privileges :  they  might  be  grand 
jurors,   and  they   might  be  magistrates. 
Now,  let  the  House  observe  the  necessary 
inconsistency  which  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence; they  made  the  grand  juror  or  the 
magistrate  take  an  oath,  in  a  Christian 
country,    that    he    was    one    of    these 
idolaters :  before  they  returned  him,  they 
made  him  swear  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  so  that  the  act  of  his  appoint- 
ment bore,  that  being  an  idolater,  he  was 
vested  with  powers  intended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  welfare  and 
good    government  of  a  Christian  land. 
.But  they  had  done  much  niore ;  they  had 
.permitted  these  idolaters  to  build  schools, 
.and  to  teach  children ;  they  had  formed 
^alliances  with  these  idolaters ;  they  had 
.established  them  even  in  Canada.    He 
iioped  that  if  what  he  was  now  saying 
.should  get  to  the  ears  of  a  learned  and 
.right  reverend  person  at  the  head  of  our 
religious  establishment — and    for  whom 
he  always  wished  to  speak  with  the  con- 
sideration and  even  affectionate  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  character,  and  to  his 
^ffice-^he  would  not,   in  another  place, 
wb^n  opportunity  should  ofier,  suffer  this 
.matter  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a 
.state  of  misconception  as  that  in  which  it 
had  long  been. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  question  before  them  as  it  regarded 
the  constitution.     What  he  meant  to  con- 
.tend  for  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  was, 
.that  the  constitution  intended  to  admit, 
,and  that  justice  as  well  as  policy  required 
them  to  admit,  every  person,  performing 
the  duties  of  a  liege  subject,  to  all  the 
.franchises  and  privileges  of  the    state. 
Such  an  admission  he  considered  as  their 
right ;  and  that  right,  he  should  maintain, 
.bad  not  been  touched  even  by  the  Reform- 
ation,   previous    to   which    it    had    not 
•been  Questioned.    It  was  a  right  acknow- 
ledged, without  doubt  and  without  hesi- 
tation, until  some  events  add  some  pecii- 
Jiar  circumstances  had  rendered  it  neces- 
M^J}  JQ  the  opinion  of  the  goverament  of 
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the  country,  that  limitations  and  re- 
straints should  be  imposed  upon  it,  during 
the  existence  of  those  agitations  which 
ensued  soon  after  .the  Reformation. 
Since  then  we  had  formally  acknow- 
ledged that  these  causes  no  longer  ex* 
isted;  therefore  still  to  preserve  such 
limitations  and  restraint — if  that  acknow- 
ledgment were  true — was  manifest  injus- 
tice ;  it  was  more — it  was  un  outrage  on 
a  constitution  which  had  intended  that 
every  subject  should  enjoy  that  equal 
right.  The  dangers  under  which  an  ia^ 
fraction  of  that  right  had  been  considered 
expedient  to  be  made  had  long  ceased : 
the  principle,  however,  was  still  in  opera^ 
tion*  The  time  was  now  come  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
sift  and  examine  this  principle;  its  im- 
portance admitted  of  no  delay,  and  the 
necessity  of  determination  of  no  compro- 
mise. It  was  a  principle  which  was  not 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  devices,  but  which 
must  be  stated  ana  discussed ;  and  if  it 
was  to  be  defended,  and  could  be  sus- 
tained, they  must  be  prepared  to  adopt, 
and  to  act  upon  it« 

This  was  what  was  to  be  done.  But 
they  bad  first  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
proper,  constitutional,  or  equitable,  upon 
a  point  of  doctrine,  to  exclude  so  many 
of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  from  the 
right  of  being  admitted  to  the  franchises 
and  privileges  and  offices  of  the  state, 
whicn  were  open  to  all  other  classes  of 
subjects.  Now  here  the  question,  as  it 
affected  the  Roman  Catholics,  must  be 
— *'  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  the  liege 
subjects  of  the  king  V*  No  one  disputed 
that  they  were.  What  shut  them  out, 
then,  from  this  general  right?  Nothing 
beyond  this,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of— 
they  asserted  a  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
pope.  Now,  when  men  came  forward 
with  a  desire  to  have  a  positive  law  re- 
pealed, they  must  be  prepared  to  show 
upon  what  grounds  the  law  had  proceed- 
ed, and  why  its  repeal  was  expedient. 
The  whole  of  this  he  could  not  do.  True 
it  was,  indeed,  that  the  causes  which  had 
produced  that  law  were  now  done  away 
with.  But|  independently  of  this,  a  principle 
of  the  constitution  which  required  tins 
exclusion  was  found  out.  If  there  was 
such  a  principle,  so  independent  of  all 
that  had  been  stated,  it  must  have  existed 
before  the  law  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  framed.  If  so,  until  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  supremacy,  every  man  in  the 
kingdom,  almost,  must  have  aooe  an  ille- 
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^«1  act;  because,  before  that  ttatttte* 
>»hich  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
€th,  the  spiritasl  iupreroacr  of  the  pope 
was  always  admitted  in  England.  He 
claimed  it  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
benefices ;  and  though  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land frequently  contended  that  point  with 
him  (not  always,  by  the  by,  successfully), 
his  supremacy  as  head  of  the  church  wss 
never  questioned  until  that  period.  If 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  supremacy 
was  contrary  to  a  principle  of  the  constt- 
totion  or  to  the  laws  at  that  time,  then 
the  great  bod?  of  illustrious  nobles  who 
aecured  the  liberties  of  their  country  by 
their  unshaken  intrepidily  and  their  fear* 
less  oerseverance  were  but  rebels ;  then 
was  Magna  Charta  gained  by  the  illegal 
proceeding  of  a  band  of  traitors ;  then 
Were  the  barons  of  England  not  establish- 
ing  freedom,  but  violating  the  constitu- 
tion. Those  gallant  barons  who  were  so 
well  entidfd  to  assert  their  liberties  did 
not  ^ink  fit  to  refuse  the  acknowledgment 
t>f  this  spiritual  supremacy. 

But  then,  ft  would  be  said,  that  after 
the  act  of  supremacy,  it  was,  that  the  cir- 
cuaistsnces  occurred  which  made  it  pro- 
per to  impose  u^on  those  who  acknow- 
ledged that  supremacy  to  reside  in  the 
pope  certain  restraints  and  exclusions. 
Surely*  in  the  agitation  of  a  question 
like  the  present,  they  would  not  lose 
sight  of  those  circumstances.  They 
Would  remember  what  they  were ;  they 
Would  recollect  the  situation  of  Europe, 
and  the  designs  of  Spain,*and  they  would 
perceive  how  entirely  different  were  the 
principles  upon  which  the  policy  of  im- 
posing such  restraints  on  those  who  per- 
sisted to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  might  be  pleaded  then  from  any 
defence  of  them  woich  would  be  offered 
now.  He  would,  however,  very  shortly 
explain  himself  upon  this  subject  of  spi- 
dtusl  supremacy.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics 
acknowledged  all  the  principles  of  the 
constitution;  they  acknowledged  and 
4>beyed  the  statute  laws;  and  therefore 
it  was  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they 
did  not  attribute  to  the  pope  any  absolute 
power,  or  any  temporal  authority  as  in- 
terfering with  that  constitution  and  those 
laws.  They  vested  him  with  no  autho- 
ritv  which  could,  in  the  'slightest  degree, 
affect  those  considerations.  The  supre- 
macy which  they  acknowledged  in  the  pope 
was  purely  spiritual.  The  pope  exercisea  a 
sort  of  influence  among  them  in  cases  of 
coQscteacc;  if  a  persooi  for  instdlicei 
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was  doubtful  upon  some  particular  caae* 
he  referred  himself  to  the  pope  as  possess- 
ing such  a  spiritual  supremacy ;  ahd  be 
decided  upon  it.  So  with  respect  to 
msrriages.  It  was  held  by  our  chotchy 
that  persons  within  certain  degrees  of 
affinity  were  entitled  to  marry :  the 
Roman  Catholics  said  they  were  not* 
We  held  that  such  a  marriage  was  law- 
ful ;  they  maintained  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
sin ;  ana,  perhapSt  might  pass  a  special 
censure  upon  tiie  parties,  as  guilty  of 
such  a  species  of  sin.  But  they  did  no 
more:  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  deny, 
nor  attempt  to  deny,  the  legality  of  that 
marriage:  they  did  not  deny  the  rights 
of  that  marriage,  as  affected  the  husband* 
the  wifb,  or  the  children.  The  Roman 
Catholics  held,  neither  that  there  was  a 
spiritual,  nor  a  temporal,  nor  any  other 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  even  with  regard  to  their  own 
seet,  they  disclaimed  all  such  jurisdiction 
or  supremacy,  excepting  only  In  mattera 
of  conscience.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
extreme  regret  that  he  had  heard,  tn  ano- 
ther place,  a  right  reverend  prelate,  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  and  ability,  fay  down 
the  doctrines  which  he  held  upon  the 
subject  of  the  spiritual  supreulacy  of  the 
pope.  That  rieht  reverend  prelate  ad- 
mitted, that  looking  at  this  as  a  mere  reli- 
gious opinion,  he  had  no  uneasiness  about 
it,  nor  any  doubt,  so  far  as  applied  to 
what  might  happen  at  any  future  time. 
But  as  the  Roman  Catholics  allowed  to 
the  pope  that  spiritual  authority  which 
the  Protestants  of  the  established  church 
allowed  to  the  king,  (and  which  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  Scottish  church  acknow- 
ledged in  no  earthly  power  whatever),  the 
right  rev.  prelate  interred  that  there  waa 
a  deficiency  of  what  he  called  their  civil 
worth  ?  Upon  this  he  finally  determined 
"  that  their  present  exclusion  waa  expe- 
dient and  proper.''  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment was  an  example  of  that  which  Mr. 
Locke  described,  as  '*  seeing  a  little,  pre- 
suminff  a  great  deal,  and  so— jumping  to 
a  conclusion.''  The  right  reverend  mdiri- 
dual  inferred,  itshould  seem,  thattherewas 
a  difference  between  the  spirital  authority 
acknowledged  by  the  protestants,  in  the 
kihg,  and  that  which  was  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  reside  in  the  pope; 
and  he  inferred  that  it  was  impossible  but 
that  the  spiritual  authority  allowed  to  be 
vested  in  the  pope  should  be  more  dan- 
gerous sind  Aiiore  eitenstye   than  ttu^ 
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whidi  was  conceded  by  ProtestanU  to 
the  sovereign.  Surely  sone  reasons 
shoald  be  alleged,  some  argument  made 
out,  of  a  graver  character  than  this,  in 
order  to  wsrrant  the  drawing  of  such  a 
line  of  demarcation  betw^n  two  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  as  puts  one  of 
them  out  of  the  pale  as  it  were,  excluding 
them  from  all  participation  in  the  most 
vahiable  privileges  of  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple* With  respect  to  what  was  said  about 
the  non-orthodox  divines  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  their  disabilities,  it  did  much 
credit  to  ingenuity  and  to  the  faculty  of 
drawing  nice  distinctions.  The  same  in- 
dividuid  had  observed  that  <*  they  did  not 
amount  to  quite  an  exclusion."  This  was 
a  strange  situation  to-  be  sure :  he  ( Mr. 
Plunkett)  supposed  that  they  must  be 
placed  in  a  sort  of  limbo-— half-way  be- 
tween admission  and  exclusion.  How* 
ever  this  deficiency  had  arisen,  it  was 
now  discovered  that  the  known  deficiency 
of  civil  worth  in  the  Roman  Catholics 
was,  in  principle,  that  deficiency  which  of 
necessitj^  put  them  out  of  the  enjoyment 
of  this  riffht.  Now,  by  this  principle  of 
civil  woru,  it  was  very  clear  that*  a  man 
might  shut  out  persons  of  the  highest 
merits :  he  might  shut  out  all  those  who 
were  most  emmently  deserving  of  admis- 
sion ;  and  he  might  let  in  those  who  were 
the  most  worthless  and  the  most  unfit. 
If  this  new-fangled  phrase  of  **  civil 
worth  *'  was  to  be  repeated,  with  a  view 
to  keep  the  Catholics  out,  it  might  be 
well  to  know  what  it  meant.  It  did 
not  include  all  that  had  immortaliaed 
the  worthies  of  English  history ;  neither 
did  it  include  the  little  accidents  of  birth, 
education,  and  virtue,  nor  the  mere  im- 
material requisites  of  justice,  probity, 
and  lionour.  All  these  were  shut  out 
of  civil  worth:  he  must  suppose  that 
they  were,  because  the  persons  who  pos- 
sessed them  all  were  shut  out  from  this 
right  of  admission  to  the  franchises  of 
their  felidr-sobjects ;  while  the  man  who 
was  destitute  of  them  might  be  admitted, 
on  the  contmry^  by  denying  the  civil 
worth  of  the  others.  The  constitutions 
of  theory,  and  those  of  nations,  were 
very  di&rent.  Those  of  men  were  not 
mere  pedantry  and  extravagance,  for, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  they  must  be 
of  necessity  very  distinct  from  the  fiein- 
cifbl  inventions  of  mere  schoolmen ;  and 
therefore,  when  they  thus  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  of  a  system  which  might  shut 
out  every  thing  that  was  good)  at  the 


same  time  that  it  admitted  every  thing 
which,  was  bad,  they  might  be  very 
sure  that  it  was  an  idle  and  a  sickly 
dream,  for  which  the  constitution  furnish- 
ed not  the  slightest  foundation. 

He  spoke  in  the  bearing  of  sound  and 
enlightened  lawyers,  men  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  constitution,  and  he  feared  not 
their  contradiction  when  he  broadly  as- 
serted, that  by  the  original  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
sovereign  possessed  the  unlimited  right  of 
selecting  to  all  the  offices  of  state  from  ail 
his  subjects,  for  it  was  that  power  that 
made  it  a  monarchy,  and  that  every  free- 
born  subject  possessed  the  right  of  being 
selected,  for  it  was  that  distinction  that 
constituted  it  a  free  monarchy.  These  are 
the  privileges  of  the  subject — privileges 
not  given  by  the  Crown,  not  given  by  the 
legislature,  not  resulting  from  any  parti- 
cular law ;  but  flowing  from  those  origi- 
nal sources  fVom  whence  king,  legis- 
lature and  law  have  been  derived,  he  meant 
the  pure  and  pristine  fountains  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  The  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sion,  as  a|>plied  to  a  natural  bom  subject^ 
was  at  variance  with  its  principles.  Those 
who  maintained  it  had  neither  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  wisdom  or  the  experience  of 
those  illustrious  men,  who,  in  the  perioda 
of  its  formation,  traced  the  development 
of  its  principles.  Such  were  not  the  opi«> 
nions  of  lord  Bacon ;  and  in  support  of 
that  part  of  his  argument  he  would  beg 
the  attention  of  the  House,  while  he  read 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  that  superior 
being.  In  commenting  on  the  rights  of  a 
natural  born  subject,  he  says,  **  The  fourth 
and  last  degree  is  a  natural  born  subject, 
and  he  is  complete  and  entire ;  for,  in  the' 
law  of  England  there  is  nil  ukra  ;  there  is 
no  more  subdivision,  no  more  subtile  dis- 
tinction beyond  those;  and  therein  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of  our  law  is 
to  be  admired  both  ways,  both  because  it 
distinguisheth  so  far,  and  because  it 
doth  not  distinguish  farther ;  for  I 
know  that  other  laws  do  admit  more  cu- 
rious distinctions  of  this  privilege;  for  the 
Roman  law,  besides  jus  civitatisf  which 
amounts  to  naturalization,  hasjW  st^agis; 
for  though  a  man  were  naturalized  to 
take  lands  of  inheritance,  yet  he  was  not 
enabled  to  have  a  voice  at  the  passing  of 
laws,  or  at  election  of  officers ;  and  yet 
further  they  have  jus  petUioniSf  or  jus  ha*' 
noruM ;  for  although  a  man  bad  a  voice, 
yet  he  was  not  capable  of  honour,  or 
office^  but  these  are  the  devices  c(mi- 
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roonly  of  popular  or  free  estates*  which 
are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their 
number,  and  are  unfit  for  monarchies. 
But  by  the  law  of  England  the  subject 
that  is  natural  born,  hath  a  competency  or 
ability  to  all  benefits  whatsoever."  These 
were  the  opinions  of  that  great  philoso- 
pher and  illustrious  man.  It  was  the  right 
of  the  natural  born  subject  to  be  capable 
of  being  selected  to  all  the  trusts  and  of- 
fices of  the  state ;  it  was  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  possess  the  power  of  that  se- 
lection without  exclusion.  The  capacity 
to  select  in  the  sovereign  and  to  be  select- 
ed in  the  subject  was  the  distinction  of  the 
free  monarchy  of  England.  Exclusion  was 
an  upstart  republican  principle  of  modern 
growth.  It  invaded  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown— it  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the 
king's  hand— it  was  onl^  to  be  recognised 
in  those  lawless  associations  founded  on  a 
principle  of  exclusiooi  where  loyalty  was 
dared  to  be  made  a  condition ,  depending 
on  the  continuance  of  that  exclusion  which 
proscribed  millions  of  the  king's  sub- 
jecU, 

But  it  was  said,  that  those  principles 
were  altered  at  the  Reformation.  There 
had  been  no  portion  of  the  vulgar  history 
of  this  country  more  falsified  than  that  of 
the  Reformation.  The  very  act  of  Su- 
premacy, enacted  by  Elizabeth,  demon* 
strated  the  false  inferences  which  were 
drawn  from  that  great  epoch.  That  act 
was  passed  with  the  view  of  distinguishing 
between  those  Catholics  who  were  loyal 
and  attached  to  the  throne,  and  those  who 
were  disloyal  and  di^afCected.  All  that 
Elizabeth  required,  was  the  same  autho- 
rity, right,  and  rule,  over  her  subjects,  as 
was  Dossessed  by  her  predecessors.  She 
woula  suflPer  no  foreign  power  to  interfere 
with  their  concerns.  She  avowed  no^  de- 
sire to  intermeddle  with  her  subjects  in 
point  of  conscience,  but  she  exacted 
those  oaths  as  the  tests  of  loyalty.  This 
avowal  was  incorporated  in  the  5th  of  her 
reign,  and  was  made  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  its  very  recital  it  states,  <<  whereas  the 
Queen  is  otherwise  sufficiently  assured  of 
the  loyalty  and  good  disposition  of  the 
barons  and"  nobles,  be  it  therefore  enacted 
t^at  they  shall  be  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  this  act."  These  words,  <<  other- 
wise sufficiently  assured,"  were  evidence, 
that  the  very  measure  then  contemplated 
was,  at  the  time,  considered  as  an  extend- 
ed test  of  loyalty.  It  was  notorious,  that 
Catholics  continued,  after  that  act,  to  sit 
and  vote  in  parliament.    Here  then,  was 


an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  dediwA*^ 
tion  of  the  sovereign*  opposed  to  the  ob- 
jections on  which  exclusion  was  founded. 
Were  tbey  not  sufficient  to  set  at  rest  all 
those  idle  cavils  respecting  Catholic  dta* 
qualification   being   co*existent  with  the 
Keformation  ?    If  any  man  still  doubted 
on  that  point,  let  him  read  the  letter  of 
Walsingham,  tlie  minister  of  Elizabeth,  to 
M.  Pettit.    In  that  letter,  that  minister 
stated  that  it  was  not  in  regard  to  the  con- 
science that  his  royal  mistress  interposed  ; 
that  she  was  not  one  of  those  who  wished 
to  have  a  window  to  look  into  the  heart ; 
that  her  object  was  to  explore  not  the  rea- 
sons of  conscience,  but  the  pretexts  of 
faction.    That  holding  a  strict  vigilance 
over    the  interference  of  foreign  states 
with  the  concerns  of  her  subjects,  and 
aware  of  the  plots  and  machinations  di- 
rected against  her  throne,  she  had  never 
changed  her  opinions ;   but  as  times  aiid 
circumstances  changed,  she  had  applied 
her  royal  wisdom  to  meet  such  change. 
Now,  that  was  all  he  wished  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion ;  he  sincerely  prayed  that 
the  reigning  sovereign,  as  the  greatest  o£ 
his  predecessors  did,  would  app^  his  rojai 
benevolent,  and  religious  wisdom,  to  meet 
the  change  that  time  and  circumstances 
had  now  produced.    For  the  first  eleven 
vears  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Ab- 
juration, Roman  Catholics  attended  in  the 
churches  to  receive  the  sacraments.    The 
highest  offices  of  state  were  filled  by  thean 
during  the  reign  of  James  1st,  Charles  1st 
and  down   to  the  30th  of  Charles  2nd* 
Hie  English  history  proves,  that  during 
those  very  reiffns,  consequent  to  the  Re* 
formation,  an  indifference  of  promotion  to 
trust  and  dignity  with  respect  to  Catholics 
and  Protestants  existed.    Was  it  not  too 
much,  then,  with  these  proofs  from  his- 
tory, to  contend,  that  the  exclusion    of 
Roman  Catholics  was  the  principle  of  the 
const itutiont  as  altered  at  the  Reforma- 
tion?     Nay  the  very  vear  before   the 
enactment  of  the  disqualifying  8tatute»  the 
SOlh  of  Charles  2nd,  sir  Solomon  Sw^e,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  expelled  that  House — he  was 
expelled  that    House— for   what?    Not 
because  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  because  he 
was  a  Popish  recusant  convict.      The  ar- 
gument was  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of 
that  time.     It  was  reported  by  sir  Robert 
Sawyer,  that  sir  Solomon  Swale  had  con- 
victed himself  by  not  being  duly  qualified. 
The  resolution  inserted  on  the  Journals  of 
that  House  stated  the  same  di«qua)ifipa« 
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lion*  That  expulsion  look  place  the 
year  before,  the  SOth  of  Charles^2nd*  The 
very  title  of  that  act  was  persuasive  to  the 
same  point.  It  went  to  disable  Catho* 
lies  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, to  dis^le  them  from  continuing 
to  do  that  which  they  before  did. 

Having,   he   trusted,  established    the 
orieinal  principles  of  the  constitution,  he 
had  now  brought  them  down  in  safety 
to  the  SOth  of  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd. 
At  that  period  the  king  was  more  than 
•uspeeled  of  being  a  papist.    An  oppor- 
tunity was  too  likely  to  be  afforded^  where 
Che  power  of  selecting  or  of  rejecting  per- 
aona  to  high  situations,  would  be  exercis- 
ed to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  liber* 
tieaof  the  people.    The  functions  of  the 
throne  were  paralysed :  there  appeared  no 
safety  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion! but  in  transferring  the  spirit  of  the 
rule  to  the  exception.    Nay,  the  very  act 
itself,  and  the  declaration  shew,  that  it  was 
at  the  period  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  a  bul  of  exclusion.    If  the  statesmen 
of  that  day  could  have  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  latter    measure,  such   an  act 
would  never  have  been  proposed.  Would 
any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  an  act  pas- 
aed  under  such  circumstances  as  that  of 
the  SOth  of  Charles  2od,  was  contemplatr 
ed  by  our  ancestors  as  that  fundamental 
and  maltenable  law,  which  under  no  times 
or  changes  was  ever  to  be  repealed  ?  That 
it  was  an  exception  to  the  pnnciple  of  the 
constitution  the  act  itself  demonstrated. 
It  might  be  asked,  why  was  it  not  repeal- 
ed when  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated  had  ceased  to  possess  influ- 
ence ?    The  answer  was  easy;  it  was  this, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  late 
sovereign,  that  the  apprehensions  of  a 
popish  succeuion  disappeared.  King  Wil- 
liam continued  the  act    upon  a  special 
ground.     It  was  stated  by  Burnet,  who 
rested  the  propriety  of  its  continuance  on 
4he  ground  of  the  king  not  being  a  Pro- 
testant. But  what  was  done  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ?  Was  that  act  declared  fundamental 
«nd  inalienable  ?     No  such  thing.    The 
great  patriots  of  that  day  took  far  better 
security  for  our  establishment,  in  church 
and  state.     They  declared  that  the  king 
of  these  realms  should  be  always  a  Pro- 
testant, and  that  if  he  was  not,  he  forfeit- 
ed the  throne.    There  was  not  a  hint  in 
the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  to  the  act  of  Charles  £nd  being 
censidered  fundamental  and  inalienable. 
'What  occtirred  a  few  yeaia  afta^  m  the 
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reign  of  Anne  ?    In  the  4th  and  5th  of 
that  reign,  in  an  act  of  parliament  emi. 
powering  lords  justices  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  government  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  demise,  a  clause  was  inserted 
forbidding  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity.   What  security  was  there  taken 
against  the  repeal  of  this  fundamental  and 
inalienable  law  of  the  SOth  of  Charles  2nd? 
It  was  true  that  a  clause  was  proposed  in 
parliament  to  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  Comr 
mission  to  prevent  its  repeal,  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  Test  Acts*    What  became  of 
the  proposition  ?     It  was  rejected.     Thia 
was  the  law,  which,  in  those  times,  it  waa 
considered  almost  a  sacrilege  to  mention, 
without  considering  it  as  one  of  the  barr 
riers  of  the  British  constitution.    When 
the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland    took    place,    the    respective 
church  establishments  were  protected  by 
fundamental  and  unalterable  securities* 
Did  any  man  in  either  country  venture  to 
propose  the  SOih  of  Charles  2nd  as  one  of 
those  securities?    In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Test  Act  was  proposed,  but  the  pro- 
position was  rejected.    In  the  articles  of 
Union,  the  act  of  the  SOth  of  Charles  2nd, 
was  mentioned.     But  how  mentioned? 
that  it  should  continue  **  until  parliament 
in  its  wisdom  should  otherwise  provide." 
Was  not  that  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
legislatures  of  both  countries,  Enghind 
and  Scotland,  considered  its  continuance 
or  repeal  a  question  open  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  United  Parliament?    They 
wisely  anticipated,  that  a  time  would  aiv 
rive  when  the  tide  of  privilege  might  be 
permitted  to  run  freely  and  unrestrained 
mto  the  constitution. 

How  was  this  aet  disposed  of  at  the  pa> 
riod  of  the  union  with  Ireland  ?  It  was 
allowed  to  continue  until  the  United  pai^ 
liament  should  take  that  subject  into  their 
consideration.  I  this  night  (said  Mr.. 
Plunkett).most  seriously  call  upon  that 
united  parliament  to  direct  its  attention 
to  its  consideration.  Backed  by  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
object  and  scope  of  diecourseof  our  history 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  RevpliUion 
^-backed  by  the  concunent  declaration  of 
the  legislatures  of  England  and  Scotland 
OD  the  first  tmion,  and  of  the  parliamania  of 
England  and  Ireland  on  the  last— bacfe- 
ed  by  the  unimpeached  loyalty,  the  on- 

guestionable  integrity  of  our   Cathdic 
illow-subjects  recorded  in  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature,  and  guaranteed  by  their 
own  oaths  ■  backed  by  the  numerouaeoii* 
d  R 
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oeMions  of  the  last  fifty  yean — bv  that 
spirit  of  Catholic  conciliation  which  pre- 
sided during  the  late  reign,  and  which,  if 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  exclusion  were 
at  all  tenable,  would  have  been  so  many 
outrages  en  the  principles  of  the  Constitu* 
tion--^cked  by   the  memories    of  the 
great  lights  and  ornaments  of  that  reiffn, 
of  Dunninff,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan 
and   Windoam-'--backed,  I  say,  by  the 
name  of  every  roan  who  possessed  buoy- 
ancy enough  to  float  down  the  stream  of 
time;— I  feel  that  I  have  made   out— I 
had  almost  said  that  I  have  established-* 
Che  position  that  I  sought,  triumphantly. 
But  when  I  look  around  me,  and  reflect 
on  those  whom*  I  miss,  and  who  were  pr^ 
sent  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  this  ouestion,  I  am 
checked.    When  I  reflect  that  since  that 
period  we  have  lost  Whftbread,  theincor« 
ruptible  sentinel  of  the  constitution — that 
v#e'  have  lost  the  aid  oi  the  more  than 
dawning  virtues  of  Horner — that  we  had 
then  Romilly,  whose  mature  excellencies 
abed  a  steady  lieht  on  his  profession,  on 
his  country,  and  his  nature-^hat  Elliot,  the 
pure  model  of  aristocracy -'that  the  illus- 
trious Ponsonby,  the  constitutional  leader 
of  the  ranks  of  Opposition  in  this  House, 
revering  alike  the  privileges  of  the  Crown 
and  the  rights  '  of  the  subject,— are  no 
more :— but  above  all,  when  I  dwell  upon 
that  last  overwhelming  loss—- the  loss  of 
chat  great  man  in  whose  place  I  this  ni^ht 
unworthily  stand :  and  with  the  description 
of  whose  exalted  merits  I  would  not  trust 
myself :— God  knows   I  cannot  feel  any 
thing  like  triumph  I     Walking  before  the 
aacred  images  of  these  illustrious  dead,' as 
in  a  public  and  solemn  procession,  shall 
we  not  dismiss  all  partv  feeling,  all  angry 
passions,  and  unworthy  prejudices }      I 
will  not  talk  of  triumph :  I  will  not  mix  in 
this  act  of  public  justice  any  thing  that 
can  awaken  personal  anim^ity*  I  do  sub- 
mit, however,  that  I  have  esUMtshed  the 
•point  with  which  I  started.    I  believe  that 
saany  members  are  present,  who  have 
never  by  their  vote  given  an  opinion  upon 
this  subject  t  many  who  have  entered  the 
House,  anxious  to  be  informed,  and,  if  not 
deterred  to  render  justice  if  justice  shdl 
appear  to  have  been  withheld.      I  trust 
that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
dictated  to  by  any  man  who  noay  get  up 
and  assail  their  ears  with  such  phrases  as 
^  the  glorious  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion*'— *^  thesacred  principlea  of  the  Re- 
formation/' without  jbowing  that  they 


have  either  been  inlringed  or  violated! 
Will  they  not  require  that  these  historica 
facts  should  be  met  and  disproved  by  his* 
torical  facts?  Are  the  Catholics  to  be 
dismayed  by  one  who  gives  them  words 
instead  of  reasons,  and  who  deals  in  gca- 
tuitous  assertions  instead  of  substantial 
arguments  ? 

I  may  be  unreasonable  in  my  demand 
upon  thtt  patience  of  the  House,  but  there 
is  one  part  of  Che  subject  yet  remaining 
to  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  advert. 
There  are  many  who  really  think,  and 
some  who  affect  to  think,  that  ^reat  dAn-> 
gers  may  result  from  concession  to  the 
establishment.    I  declare  solemnly  that  if 
I  could  enter  into  that  opinion— if  I  could 
see  any  thing  of  peril  to  the  church  or 
state— dear  to  my  heart  as  are  the  inter- 
ests of  my  fellow  men,  I  would  abandon 
these  lotig-asserted  claims,  and  range  my- 
self with  their  opponents.      1  therefore 
earnestly  entreat  the  dispassionate  atten* 
tion  of  gentlemen  to  this  part  of  th&quea- 
tion.    And  here  1  roust  particularly  apply 
myself  to  the  right  hon.  member  for  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Peel),  and  I  assure  hini  that  m 
selecting  him,  I  do  it  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  talents,  to  his  acquirements,  to 
his  integrity,  and  to  his  high  principles  as 
a  statesman  and  a  gentleman.    I  am  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  member  likely  to  be 
more  influential  on  this  subject;  and  I 
may  add,  that  there  is  no  person  whose 
being  confirmed  in  what  I  most  call  un- 
founded prejudices  is  likely  to  work  asore 
•serious  injury  to  the  country.    Do  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  established  church  it  not 
in  any  danger  ?    No.    Hut  I  say,  that  thm 
danger,  whatever  it  be,  exists  at  thta  mo- 
ment.   It  consists  in  the  ^reat  dispropor* 
tion  between  the  population  and  the-  es* 
tablishmdnt— »it  lies  m  the  narrowiiess  of 
the  basis ;  and  I  defy  the  art  of  man  t<r 
find  any  other  remedy  than  to  take  care 
that  the  interesu  of  the  population  are 
connected  with  the  ststo.    The  right  ho& 
gentleman  asks  **  What  security  can  yoa 
give  if   we  adopt  this   aaeaaure?^     1 
reply,   **  Every  security  that  we   poa^ 
sess  If  we  do*  not  adopt  it,  and  a  great  deal 
more.'*    I  say  that  concession  cannot  aug- 
ment the  danger:  nay,  I  will  go  fiulher 
and  assert  that  it  ia  most  eminently  calcii- ' 
lated  to  diminish  it.      Now,  what  is  the 
danger  as  represented  by  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  ?    And  mark  here  that  I  state 
no  danger ;  I  give  merely  what  was  aug^ 
jested  by  the  right  hon.  geatleoan.~It 
u  this— that  there  is  a  htrge  majori^  of 
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the  people  of  Ireland  of  a  religion  differ- 
oat  from  that  of  the  establishment*  .My 
own  opinion  is,  that  that  majority  is  larger 
than  is  usually  supposed ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  that  tnerjs  is  such  a  dispro- 
portion as  to  produce  danger.    Further, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  savs,  that  that 
OMJonty  in  Ireland  principally  contributes 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lishment,  and  entirel^y  support  their  own 
church :  that  for  spiritual  purposes  they 
are  necessarily  finder  the  Control  of  a  fo* 
reiffn  power,  uncontrolled  by  the  state ; 
and  that  their  own  clergy  possess  an  ex- 
teosiyQ  influence  over  their  feelings,  pre- 
judices, and  nassions,  and  that  that  clergy 
li  appointed  bjr  its  head,  without  the  in- 
ter^rence  of  the  sovereign  of  this  coun- 
try.   In  addition,  it  is  argued  that  this 
atrnjority  has  been  ejected  by  those  who 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  establish- 
meolf  and  not  ejected,  as  in  England  at 
the  Reformation^  by  the  force  of  public 
opiaion,  but  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
thereby  unavoidably  leavmg  behind  dis- 
content and  irritation.      Since  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  made  that  statement  a  new 
circumstance  has  occurred;  namely,  that 
some  of  these  persons  have  now  the  com- 
Boandof.our  fleets  and  armies — ^that  is, 
they  are  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
■ubstantial  power  in  the  state:   they  are 
gradually    advancing    in.  numbers   and 
wealth,  and  they  are  admitted  to  these 
important  privileges  by  virtue  of  o^ths. 
If,  then,  (the  right. hon..  gentleman  con- 
tended) the  Boman  Catholics  are  true  to 
Iheprinciples  of  their  nature— to  their  pas« 
aions,  sentiments,  and  impulses— if  they 
are  like  ourselves,  and  governed  by  th^ 
same  motives,  they  cannot  be  faithful  to 
their  oathst      Accoiding:  to  his  notion, 
then,  these  persons  are  adniitted  into  the 
heart  of  the  state,  upon  oaths  by  which 
they  will  not  be  bound,  so  that  tbe^  enter 
tainted  with  the  odious  crimes  of  hypo« 
crisy  and  perjury.    In  addition  to  all  this, 
they  are  excluded  from  the  remaining  pri« 
Tileges  of  the  state  by  oaths,  and  by  oaths 
only.     This  forcibly  ^ected  majority  is 
not  less  than  four  or  five  to  one;  and  I 
ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman— I  ask  any 
man  interested  in  the  wel&re  of  the  estab- 
lishment—whether this  is  a  condition  in 
which  matters  should  be  left  ?    Is  this  the 
bed  of  roses— the  heap  of  Elysian  flowers 
on  which  he  is  disposed  to  take  his  repose  ? 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  he  .argued 
the  <|iiestion  is  most  dangerous :  he  says, 
that  if  the  CathgJics  are  true  to  the  reli- 


gion they  profess,  true  to  their  prejudices 
and  passions,  they  must  aim  at  the  subver- 
sion  of  the  eskablislimeot.    If,  then»  they 
are  bound  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  I  hope 
we  are  equally  strongly  bound  to  aim  at 
its  support:  all  are  bound  to  do  so,  as  we 
regard  our  property^  our  lives,  our  liberty, 
and  the  connexion  between  the  two  coun-* 
tries.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  urged 
forward  to  its  destruction,  not  only  by 
every  feeling  of  their  nature^  but  by  the 
awful  sanction  of  religious  obligation.— 
Thus  Catholics  and  Rt>te8tant8  are  in  » 
state  of  interminable  hostility:  we  are 
bound  to  support  our  establishment  to  our. 
last  gasp,  and  they  to  their  latest  breath 
are  bound  to   attempt   its  destruction. 
Thus  are  we  lashed  together,  for  ever 
s^niggling  and  never  in  security. 
.  Yet,  cried  the  enemies  of  concession, 
"  Would  you  come  forward  to  disturb  this 
state,  of  blessed  tranauillity  ?     Let  us  re- 
main in  our  delightnil  condition  of  ease 
and^safety!"      I^t  me  ask  whether  they 
have  a  right  to  leave  the  country  in  ibis 
condition  ?    If  I  could  view  the  question 
as  the  right  hon.  member  for  Oxford  looks 
at  it,  I  would  at  once  abandon  all  inten- 
tion of  legislation  ;  not  in  the  hope  that  I 
should  bring  back  the  freedom,  the  glory, 
and  the  security  of  our  ancestors,  but  be- 
cause I  should  think  they  were  doomed  to 
perish.    L  should  retire  &om  the  question, 
not  like  him  to  a  state  of  rest,  but  of  tor- 
por—not to  repose,  but  to  that  insensibi- 
lity which  is  the  prelude  to  dissolution.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man sees  all  the  consequences  to  which 
his  argument  leads:  in  his  view,  toleration 
would  be  an  act  of  suicide,  not  of  libera- 
lity ;  and  if,  as  he  maintains,  it  be  aneces-* 
sary  principle  of  their  religion  to  puM 
down  our  establishment,  we  must  on  our 
part  strive  to  pull  down.their  faith :  if  this 
serpent  of  division  be  engendered  under 
their  altars,  we  must  overturn  those  altars; 
if  this  spark  of  animosity  be  cherished  and 
fed  by  their  religion,  we  nnist  extinguish 
that  religion.      This  duty — this  principle 
of  intolerance  which  we  impute  to  them, 
recoils  with  fearful  increase  upon  our^ 
selves;  it  resolves  itself  into  the  pure,  un- 
mixed, sublimated  spirit  of  rdigious  bi- 
gotry, and  nothing  else.      It  is  really  a 
great  consolation  to  me,  that  in  resisting 
this  argument  I  at  tlie  same  time  vindicate 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  a  frigbtfol  im- 
putation cast  upon  them  and  upon  the 
Protestants.    On  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholicsi  I  will  be  bold  to  lay,  that  they 
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Iiarboiir  no  principle  of  hostility  to  our 
MtabliAhmeot.      The  precedent  of   the 
Scottish  UnioDi  formerly  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon*  gentleman,  has  really  no 
application  to  the  case :  the  Presbyterian 
religion  was  estsblished  at  the  Reforma- 
tion; it  was  incorporated  in  the  act  of 
Union,  and  makes  Mrt  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.    The  reverse  is  the  fact 
with  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  every  rational 
Roman  Catholic  feels  himself  no  more  at 
liberty  to  attempt  the  subrersion  of  our 
tstabushment,  than  to  entertain  the  un- 
worthy purpose  of  depriving  an  indivi- 
dual of  his  property*    He  knows  that  the 
same  principle  gives  bim  and  us  life,  li- 
berty, and  property ;  and  he  wisely  pre« 
fcrs  the  Protestant  establishment  in  an  un- 
impaired state,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  es- 
tablishment in  a  subverted  one.      He  is 
bound  by  the  oath  he  takes,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  not  only  not  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  to  resist  it,  if  made  in  any 
other  quarter;  and  if  indeed  the  oath 
were,  as  is  contended,  so  contrary, to  the 
principles  of  his  religion  and  his  nature,  it 
would  be  as  unjustifiable  in  the  legislature 
to  impose  it  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  in 
a  Catholic  to  take  it.    I  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  what  authority  he   takes 
upon  him,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions, 
to  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics,  to  brand  and 
burn  this  stigma  upon  their  foreheads? 
What  have  they  said  or  done  since  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  show  that  they 
mean  to  touch  the  establishment  ?      Tins 
is  answered  by  the  assertions,  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  they  swear ;  let  them  swear 
what  they  will  tne  Catholics  must  break 
their  oaths  and  our  establishment  must  be 
endangered.      The  right  hon.  gentleman 
maintsined,  that  he  was  authorised  by  his 
views  to  exclude  them  from  this  state  on 
principles    that    would    make  them  un- 
worthy of  any  state.    I  cannot  find  in  the 
large  volume  of  human  nature  any  princi- 
ple which  calls  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  subvert  that  state  by  whose  laws  he  is 
protected,  merelv  that  the  heads  of  his 
priests  may  be  decorated  with  a  mitre ; 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse 
me  if  I  say,  that  he  equally  mistakes  the 
institutions  of  man  and  the  principles  of 
human  action.      The   alliance   between 
church  and  state  depends  upon  principles 
of  the  highest  kind,  and  its  consequences 
are  beneficial  to  any  man  who  professes 
any  religion.      The  Catholic  does  not  in- 
dulge the  chimerical  notion  of  heaving  the 
British  constitution  from  its  basis,  that  his 


priest  may  wear  lawn  sleeves  and  a  mitre. 
If,  however,  he  is  excluded  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  state  merely  on  account  of 
his  religion:— if  he  is  made  an  invidious 
exception  in  a  country  which  permits  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  all  other  men  to  ad- 
vance them  to  the  highest  honours :  and 
if  this  exception  extend  to  his  posterity— 
<*  nail  naiorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  iUisy** 
they  will  indeed  have  a  sufficient  motive 
to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  that  state 
which  heaps  upon  them  only  uo  heavy  m 
load  of  injustice. 

What  then  is  the  difference  between 
us?    If  the  House  consent  to  the  com* 
mittee,   one  suggestion  I  should  make 
would  be,  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  realms  and 
the  see  of  Rome  should  be  under  the 
inspection  of  the  state,  and  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  spiritual   purposes   only. 
What  is  the  remedy   of  the   right  hon. 
gentleman?    To  leave  that  intercourse 
as  it  Is.    I  propose,  in  the  next  pbce, 
that,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
clergy,  effectual  means  should  be  givan 
to  the  Crown  of  being   assured    oSf  the 
loyalty  of  the  person  selected*    What  ia 
the  remedy  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  ? 
To    leave   it  exactly  as  it  is.    He  fa 
strangely  satisfied  with  the  existence  of 
these  evils;   he  seems  enamoured  with 
the  perfection  of  bis  danger,  and  to  his 
utmost  resists  every  attempt  to  mitigate 
it.    But  my  third  and  last  remedy,  ia 
comparison  with  which  the  rest  are  tnfling, 
vain,  and  nugatory,  is,  to  incorporate  the 
Roman  Catholics  with    the  state,  that 
their  interest  may  be  our  security;  to 
rivet  them  as  it  were  to  the  state,  and 
through  the  state  to  the  establishment. 
I  would  unite  the  Catholic  by  every  af- 
fection and    every  good  feeling  of  his 
nature — ^by  every  motive  that  can  operate 
upon   his    heart    and   head — by  every 
obligation  that  can  bind  his  conscience, 
and  every  argument  that  can  convince 
his  understanding ;  not  so  much  by  add- 
ing to  his  power  as  by  removing  every 
o&nsive  exclusion^-every  unworthy  dis- 
tinction*   Now  what  is  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ?    To  leave  him  as 
he  is.    Gracious  heaven  I    To  have  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
bound  by  every  law  of  nature  to  aim  at 
the  subversion  of  the  state ;  for  to  me  the 
subversion  of  the  state  is  the  subversion 
of  the  establishment !    I  do  not  ^  propose 
here  to  strike  the  shackle  from  his  Hrtibs, 
for  he  is  free ;  but  to  remove  the  brand 
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from  hit  forehead,  for  be  is  stigmatised. 
I  would  not  have  him  a  marked  man  and 
a  plotting  sectary,  but  would  raise  him 
to  the  proudest  rank  that  roan  can  attain 
—to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free 
born  subject.  Do  not  I  entreat  you,  as 
sincere  friends  to  the  Protestant  esta* 
blishment,  reject  this  appeal  for  justice 
and  grace.  Do  not  drive  your  Koman 
Catholic  brother  from  your  bar  a  dis- 
contented sectary.  Do  not  tell  him  who 
wishes  to  be  a  friend,  that  he  is,  and 
ought  to  be  an  enemy.  The  power  of  all 
men  depended  upon  their  numbers,  wealth 
professions,  upon  their  interest  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  upon  their 
rank  in  your  fleets  and  armies.  These 
are,  and  have  been,  the  imperishable  ma- 
terials of  political  power  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  civilized  world :  gold  and  steel 
are  the  hinges  of  the  gates  of  political 
power,  and  knowledge  holds  the  key. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
proceeded  lo  assure  the  House  that  the 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
never  increase  because  they  were  admit- 
ted to  the  privHeges  of  the  state.  The 
cry  of  the  meanest  individual  from  the 
temotcst  comer  of  the  country,  when 
supported  by  truth  and  justice,  round  an 
echo  in  every  honest  heart  within  the 
walls  of  parliament  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire ;  and,  in  all  conflicts  be- 
tween governments  or  large  divisions  of 
the  people,  that  party  ever  succeeded  on 
whose  side  truth  and  justice  took  the 
field.  Victory  belonged  to  those  only 
who  ranged  themselves  under  this  Invin- 
cible standard,  and  the  enemy  who  re- 
signed it  lost  all  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
One  word  more  on  this  point,  and  he 
had  done.  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
mean  that  concession  should  never  be 
made  ?«— that  the  penalty  should  for  ever 
be  inflicted? — that  Ireland  should  remain 
as  it  were  a  moral  jungle  only  fit  for  the 
abode  of  beasts,  and  men  like  beasts  ? 
He  would  probably  answer  no :  he  was 
compelled  so  to  answer,  because  he  could 
not  refuse  to  admit  that  restriction  was 
an  evil.  He  maintained,  however,  that 
there  was  a  point  at  which  concession 
must  stop.  The  state  of  the  Catholic 
generally,  according  to  the  bill  of  179S, 
was  such  as  could  not  now  be  reconciled 
to  just  policy  or  sound  reason.  Was  it 
right  that  he  could  appoint  to  any  oflice 
in  a  corporation,  ana  yet  not  be  eligible 
to  fill  the  lowest?  Was  it  reasonable 
that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  consti- 


tuency, by  being  qualified  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament  and  yet  be  de- 
clared ineligible  as  a  candidate  ?  If  the 
intention  of  the  Catholic  was  to  subvert 
the  chorch  and  constitution,  why  was  he 
permitted  to  vote  for  members  of  parlia*- 
ment  ?  If  his  intention  was  not  to  sub- 
vert either,  why  was  he  not  competent 
to  be  elected  ?  This  view  of  the  subject 
would  show  that  it  it  was  neither  politic, 
rational  or  wise  to  leave  the  Catholic  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  act  of  1793,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  no  good  ground  for  wishing 
to  continue  him  in  that  situation. 

There  was  still  one  point  which  he 
could  not  pass  over. — It  was  one  that, 
besides  its  importance  in  relation  to  the 
empire  at  large,  had  a  personal  claim  on 
himself— -he  alluded  to  the  situation  of 
the  Catholic  at  the  bar.  He  was  admit- 
ted as  member  of  that  profession,  but  its 
power  and  honours  were  refased  him:  he 
was  invited  to  display  his  talents  and  in- 
formation in  a  public  theatre,  and  eveinr 
person  bound  to  him  by  religion  and  affi- 
nity was  gladdened  at  his  progress ;  but, 
after  advancing  into  honourable  character 
in  his  profession;  when  his  heart  beat 
high  with  hope,  and  the  prospect  of 
success  ought  to  have  opened  on  bis 
talents  and  attainments,  he  was  obliged 
to  stay  short ;  his  hopes  were  dashed  to 
the  ground ;  his  manly  and  useful  ambi- 
tion was  checked ;  he  saw  many  of  hb 
friends  who  had  started  with  him  in 
the  race,  pass  by  him  on  the  way,  and 
he  was  left  in  a  state  of  gloomy,  hopeless 
despondency  at  the  outer  door  of  the 
temple,  not  allowed  to  step  over  th^ 
threshold  to  acquire  any  of  those  honours 
which  Invited  his  more  fortunate  compe- 
titors and  thus  his  fate  finally  disheartened 
every  person  connected  with  him  by 
affinity  and  religion,  who  had  been  de- 
lighted by  the  promise  of  his  outset.  Wai^ 
it  right  to  hold  out  hopes  in  this  manner^ 
only  to  produce  a  more  cruel  disappoint- 
ment ?  Was  it  wise  to  turn  the  honest 
and  useful  ambition  of  the  Catholic  into 
disgust  and  fruitless  despair?  Was  it 
politic  thus  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  disseminate  them  so  lavishly  through- 
out the  country  ?  He  knew  many  Ca- 
tholics in  the  profession,  and  he  knew 
them  to  be  as  loyal  and  as  much  attached 
as  any  men  could  be  to  every  part  of  the 
constitution.  He  knew  them  to  be  ac- 
tuated only  by  such  motives  as  honest 
and  well-affected '  subjects  could  avow» 
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and  he  felt  the  diggrace  which  wm  in- 
flicted on  the  bar  bj  their  exclusion  frona  its 
honours*  For  the  Protestant  part  of  that 
bar,  and  on  its  behaifi  he  besought  the 
House  to  rescue  them  from  the  stigma 
of  this  odious  monopoly,  and  to  give 
to  talents  and  honourable  exertions  their 
fair  reward. 

But  it  was  asked  where  concessions 
should  stop?  He  answered,  concessions 
should  stop  when  there  was  a  necessity 
that  exclusion  should  still  exist;  but  that 
necessity  should  be  clearly  made  out, 
and  the  difficulty  which  attended  it  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  result ; 
for  wherever  the  necessity  was  clearly 
shown  to  exbt,  there  the  exclusion  con- 
veyed no  insult.  If  the  Catholic  saw  the 
reason,  he  was  bound  to  submit ,  as  the 
Protestant  would  be,  whose  law,  which 
should  be  nothing  but  the  supreme  reason 
of  the  state,  placed  him  of  necessity 
under  civil  restrictions.  Exclusion  so 
originating  could  not  brand  the  object  of 
it ;  it  might  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience, 
but  not  sufiered  as  a  dishonour.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  this 
necessity  existed  that  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  go  into  a  committee.  If  the 
House  did  go  into  that  committee,  it  was 
his  design  to  propose  that  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  should  be  re- 
moved from  our  establishment;  and  also 
to  submit  some  alteration  in  the  oaths  of 
abjuration  and  supremacy.  On  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  population,  he  wpuld  pro- 
pose a  measure  for  their  security,  and  a 
pledge  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics. 
There  were  many  modes  by  which  this 
object  might  be  obtained,  but  that  was 
not  the  time  for  considering  any  of  them. 
The  feeling  which  he  wished  to  see  acted 
upon  was  this — on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant, not  to  ask  the  Catholic  for  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  security  which  neces- 
aitity  did  not  require ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic,  not  to  refuse  any  thing 
ivbich,  consistently  with  his  principles 
and  conscience,  he  could  give,  although 
it  might  appear  to  him  unnecessary.  It 
was  this  mutual  feeling,  and  this  alone, 
which  could  lead  to  the  removal  of  pre- 
judice, the  abandonment  of  irritating  or 
extravagant  propositions,  and  produce 
final  and  complete  conciliation.— The 
right  hon.  and  learned  member,  who  had 
been  heard  thrpughout  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  only  interrupted  by 
frequent  cheers,  concluded,  amid  peals 
of  acclamation  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,  by  moving, 


**  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oatha 
or  declarations  are  required  to  be  takco 
or  made  as  qualificalioos  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  offices,  or  for  the. exercise  of 
civil  functions,  so  far  as  the  same  affect 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects; 
and  whether  it  would  be  exp^ient,  in  any 
and  what  manner,  to  alter  or  modify  the 
same,  and  subject  to  what  provisions  or 
reaulations.'' 

Mr,  DenU  Browne  seconded  the  mo* 
cion. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  nothing  but  the 
mode  of  argument  pursued  by  the  right 
hon.  member,  and  the  direct  personal  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  a  mode  of  attack 
so  novel  and  unusual,  induced  him  to  rise 
at  that  earlv  period  of  the  debate.  He 
was  aware  that  he  should  justi  v  incur  the 
charge  of  presumption  by  following  the 
right  hon.  member  under  other  circam- 
stances,  but  the  necessity  of  defending 
himself  on  an  occasion  when  hfi  was  so. 
directly  assailed,  would  be  his  apology  to 
the  House.  He  knew  well,  that  under 
any  circumstances,  his  adversary  would 
be  an  overpowering  antagonist,  but  under 
the  present,  when  he  replied  to  a  speech 
which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  made  four  yeara 
ago,  and  which  he,  having  the  power  o£ 
tearing  it  to  pifsces  then,  by  that  extraor« 
dinary  faculty  0f  reasoning  which  he  pos- 
sessed, chose  to  leave  unanswered  until 
that  niffht,  when,  besides  his  great  talents, 
he  had  every  other  advantage,  the  diffi- 
culty was  beyond  calculation  increased  ; 
but  whatever  the  disadvantages  might  be 
he  was  resolved  to  attempt  a  reply  to  the» 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  ushered 
in  his  arguments  by  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  so  humble  an  individual  aa 
himself.  In  attempting  to  follow  him,  he 
would  first  allude  to  that  subject  with 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  had  pre- 
faced his  powerful  speech,  when  he  paid 
that  feeling  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  senator  under 
whose  auspices  this  question  had  beea 
first  brought  before  the  English  parlia* 
ment.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that 
all  which  that  eulogium  said  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grattan,  had  his  full  and  heartfelt 
concurrence.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
it  to  which  he  did  not^  fuUv  subscribe. 
It  might  seem  presumption  in  him  to  follow 
the  orator  who  had  so  well  characterised 
departed  worth,  and  arrogate  to  himself 
the  right  of  praising  so  great  a  man. 
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He  had  not,  like  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
imm,  enjoyed  with  the  subject  of  his  eulo- 
gium  those  early  habits  of  intimacy — be 
had  not  maintained  with  him  that  politi- 
cal relacionship-->that  unity  of  public  ob- 
ject—that necessitttdo  sortisj  as  it  was  ex* 
pressed  by  an  elegant  writer,  which  tended 
to  draw  so  closely  the  alliance  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart.  Though  such  was 
not  his  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan, 
he  knew  him,  sufficiently  enough  to  be 
able  to  concur  in  every  thing  which 
Ills  eloquent  friend  said  of  him,  and  felt 
that  he  had  not  exceeded  the  strictest 
truth  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  lustre  of 
virtue  and  of  talent  by  which  he  was 
so  eminently  distinguished.  He  wished 
to  convince  those  who  were  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  a  feeling 
of  affectionate  regard  had  not  made 
him  estimate  too  highly  the  merits 
of  that  ornament  of  his  country,  nor 
had  he  been  seduced  by  the  partiali- 
ty of  private  friendship  to  over-rate  the 
splendid  qualities  of  his  character.  As 
to  bis  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
Tate  Hfe,  there  was  no  one  who  admired 
bim  more  than  he  did.  He  was  going  to 
aay,  that  he  was  his  political  opponent; 
but  be  could  not  with  propriety  make 
use  of  that  term.  They  bad  differed,  in- 
deed, on  that  unfortunate  question;  but 
tbey  were  in  nothing  else  so  much,  at 
variance  as  to  be  political  coinbatants. 
Bat  whether  in  opposition  or  not,  there 
was  in  Mr.  Grattan  that  mild  dignity 
which  obtained  him .  universal  respect, 
while,  to  quote  his  own  expression,  his 
**  desperate  fidelity'*  to  his  cause  gained 
bim  universal  admiration.  But  of  all  hu 
great  qualities,  none  was  more  apparent 
than  his  readiness  to  give  up  whatever  in- 
terfered with  his  public  duty,  And  even  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  his  reputation,  where 
a  great  public  principle  required  it — a 
quality  wnich  baa  justly  been  described  as 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  great  minds. 
But,  while  the  country  bad  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Grattan,' be  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  great  question  which  the 
vigour  of  his  mature  genius,  the  decline 
of  his  life,  and  even  his  departing  breath, 
bad  advocated,  met  with  a  congenial  sup- 
porter to  the  person  of  the  right .  hon. 
^ntleman,  one  fit  to  her  the  successor  of 
the  eloquent  and  intrepid  stateimian  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  one,  than  whom 
no  man  was  more  worthy  to  wield  the 
«mis  of  Achilles. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  remark  upon 


the  arguments  of  the  speech  which  had 
called  him  up;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
premise,  that  if  any  gentleman  supposed 
he  rose  to  express  an  unqualified  satisfiic- 
tion  at  the  state  of  things  as  they  now 
existed,  or  that  he  was  ready  to  take  a 
temporary  advantage,  not  of  argument 
but  of  prejudice,  and,  like  a  skilful  dis- 
putant, to  turn  to  his  own  account  whist- 
ever,  not  reason,  but  prejudice,  could  call 
to  his  aid,  he  laboured  under  a  great 
mistake.  He  had  never  viewed  the  ques-' 
tion  but  as  a  choice  of  evils ;  nor  had  he 
been  ever  satisfied  with  the  alternative 
proposed ;  but  it  had  grown  out  of  the 
anomalous-  state  of  society,  which  he 
found  pre-existing.  He  had  selected 
that  which  bethought  the  best  mode  of 
remedying  the  evil,  under  the  actual  cir* 
cumstances,  without,  by  any  means,  look- 
ing on  it  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  He 
had  never  thought  the  mode  absolutely 
good  in  itself,  but  as  a  refuge  from  greater 
evils.  This  statement  was  n6t  new,  he 
had  expressed  it  before.  When  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
was  so  pleased  with  the  state  of  this  ques- 
tion as  it  had  been  left  in  1793— 'When  he 
alleged  that  he  was  so  delighted  with 
the  situation  of  things,  could  he  think 
that  he  contemplated  the  subject  with  un- 
qualified satisfaction?  Did  he  suppose 
that  he  viewed  it  with  perfect  cbmpla- 
cency  ?  No:  he  (Mr.  PeeH  never  could 
hear  thote  names  mentioned  whidi  were 
ranged  in  authority  against  him,  as  they 
had  been'  cited  in  thb  instance,  and  feel 
altogether  satisfied.  He  did  not  stand 
there  to  take  any  sophistical  advantage  of 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  It  was 
not  the  love  of  victonr^  but  the  sincere 
desire  to  state  his  honest  conviction, 
which  made  him  come  forward ;  and  if  he 
could  be  actuated  bv  any  sordid  and  b|Me 
spirit  of  opposition,  he  would  be  ashamed, 
with  those  great  names  against  him,  to 
look  that  House  in  the  face.  The  autho- 
rities which  had  been  referred  to,  made 
it  the  paramount  duty  of  every  man  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and 
to  ascertain  that  no  interested  views,  no 
ideas  of  visionary  danger,  no  irrational 
hostility  to  a  great  class  of  his  fellow 
subjects,  influenced  his  decuion.  But  if, 
after  such  a  close  and  scrutinising  ex- 
amination of  their  own  motives,  he  and 
his  friends  found  it  necessary  still  to  re- 
tain their  opinions,  he  would  trust  to  the 
liberality  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
for  doing  them  the  justice  to  suppose^ 
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alU  tli6  ciroumtUnee  of  the  Catholic  re^ 
Ugion  beiog  the  established  one,  made  re- 
ferences to  that  period  lose  all  considera- 
tion  with  him.  But  the  fact  was,  the  pre« 
tent  situation  of  the  Catholics  began  with 
the  Reformation.  The  Ist  of  Siaabeth 
required  every  one  in  office  to  take  an 
oathy  which  asserted,  that  not  only  no  fo^- 
reign  state  had  a  jurisdiction  or  dominion 
in  Uiis  realm,  but  also  that  the  queen  bad 
aupcemacy  and  dominion  as  well  in  ec* 
desiastical  as  temporal  matters.  The  5th 
of  Elisabeth  required  the  same  oaths,  and 
the  admission  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral power  of  the  queen.  Would  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  take 
that  oath  ?  If  they  would  not  take 
that  oath,  why,  he  would  ask,  were 
they  less  objects  of  jealousy  than  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  that  day  ?  Did  any  one 
think  that  the  object  of  that  statute  was 
not  to  exclude  the  persons  not  taking 
that  oath  from  power  ?  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  upon  the  repeal  of  the  test 
i^^ainat  trans ubstantiation,  it  was  argued 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  had  sat  in  par- 
liafloent  from  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth  to 
that  of  Charles  the  Si^,  because  the  oath 
of  Supremacnr  was  efiectual.  If  that  were 
the  reason  of  preventing  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic from  sitting  in  parliament,  it  would 
be  now  rather  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  exclude. 

He  would  pass  over  the  reigns  of  Charles 
Snd  and  James  2nd,  and  come  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution.  On  the  doc- 
trines professed  and  acted  upon  at  that  pe- 
riod he  would  rely,  that  no  such  unqua- 
lified right  of  the  subject  to  office  as  that 
ikmtended  for  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Iiad  been  recognised.  He  relied  on  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  names  in  stating, 
that  there  was  a  clear  di&tinction  be* 
tween  toleration  and  power,  and  be- 
tween laws  which  imposed  penalties  and 
those  which  only  excluded  from  civil  offi- 
ces. At  the  Revolution  it  was  never 
supposed  any  man  could  regard  such  ex- 
clusion as  a  disgrace  ;  nor  was  it  believed 
that  such  exclusion  rendered  him  unGtfor 
the  purposes  of  civil  society.  It  was  not 
because  such  a  principle  was  maintained 
at  the  Revolution,  that  he  thought  it  ought 
now  to  be  upheld  ;  if  his  own  conviction 
of  its  propriety  did  not  go  along  with  it, 
he  should  not  advocate  it  on  that  account. 
If  it  was  mentioned  in  the  Dill  of  Riehts 
even,  he  would  disclaim  it,  if  founded  in 
hijostice ;  and  he  would  claim  on  the 
part  of  the   legislature   of  the  present 
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day,  the  right  to  repeal   it.    When  ha 
referred  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  he  did  ad 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  ael» 
ed    upon    the    principle    of    exclusion^ 
which    was  recognised  at  the   Revofai* 
tion.     He  had  heard  in   the  last  week 
from  an  hon.  and   learned   member  cf¥ 
posite  a  warm  and  just  panegyric  upoa 
king  William  whom  that  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman   (sir  J.   Mackintosh)  had 
described  as  the  advocate  of  tderation 
and  liberality.    He  liad  heard  that  hoib 
and  learned  gentleman  ridicule  the  cbargi 
of  illiberality  made  against  king  William» 
To  the  justice  of  that  eulogium  he  would 
subscribe ;   but  he  would  beg  leave  t^ 
ask  what  were  the  opinions  of  that  (priocf 
in  16879  when  he  waa  consulted  upon  thf 
Test  and  Corporation  acts.    It  was  pro* 
poied  to  him,   if  he   would  consent  ta 
the  repeal  of  those  acts,  that  king  Jamea 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  la 
him  the  throne ;  that  his  friends  would  ba 
put  into  power.  But  what  was  the  opmioa 
of  this  person  who  was  held  out  as  the  ad* 
vocate  of  tol^ation  and  liberality  ^    Did 
headmitthe  unqualified  right  of  every  sub* 
jeot  to  office  i    Did  he  think  it  necessary 
to  exterminate  the  religion,  or  that  he  fia^ 
ed  a  badge  of  infamy  upon  Roman  Ca« 
tholics  because  he  did  not  admit  them  to 
power  ?    Hear  his  own  words,  in  the  let-* 
ter  which  king  William  had  written  in  tha 
year  1687,  before  he  came  to  the  throne^ 
and  before  he  was  fettered  by  a  party  aa4 
xious  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho* 
lies.     Hie  letter  said,  **  If  his  majesty 
thought  fit  further  to  desire  theii  high* 
ness  8  concurrence  in  .the  repeal  of  tha 
penal  laws  they  were  ready  to  give  iCt 
provided  always  that  the  laws  which  shut 
out  Roman  Catholics  from  pariianent  aad 
all  places  should  remain  in  fuU  vigour  ; 
but  their  highnesses  could  not  aaree  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  laws,  which  wero 
enacted  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
Catholics :  and  in  this,  they  did  not  think 
they  could  be  said  to  carry  any  severity^ 
against  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  qualifica* 
tion  for  a  member  of  parliament  was  a  de<^ 
deration,  before  God  and  man,  that  ho 
was  for  the  Protestant  religion. "     Could 
any  distinction  between  penalties  for  tha 
profession  of  a  religion  and  exclusion  from 
parliament,  be  more  clearly  expressed} 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  infer  from 
thiS)  that  he  subscribed  to  all  the  doctrinv 
contained  in  that  letter ;  as  he  only  quot« 
ed  it  aa  an  authority  in  oontcsdktiAR^  ^ 
8  S 
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that  it  was  io  the  fair  and  candid  eserciie 
of  ji  free  judgment  concerning  matters 
moat  important  to  the  religion  of  the  atate» 
that  they  ventared  to  difiw  from  him  and 
the  great  authorities  which  he  had  cited. 
He  must  repeat,  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  that  which  he  had  pursued* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared, 
that  every  subject  of  the  realm  had  a  right 
to  ofice  ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  ground 
for  excludhig  him,  it  was  necessary  to 
show,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, some  great  and  paramount  danger. 
On  this  pomt  he  was  at  issue  with  him  : 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
the  right  of  any  subject  to  eojoy^  every 
ofllce  ;  and  if  he  erred  in  this  opinion,  he 
had  the  consdatioo  of  erring  with  men 
whose  names  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  that  House.     When  the  right  hon. 
member  applied  his  principle  as  an  ar|pi- 
ment  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabili* 
ties  under  which   the  Catholics  labour- 
ed, he  had  a  ri^t  to  consider  to  what  ex- 
tent that  principle  might  be  enforced,  and 
therefore  he  must  say,  that  if  it  was  to  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  conferriaff  on 
the  Catholics  a  capacity  for  oflce,  there 
was  no  reason  whV  it  sboidd  not  admit  the 
various  classes  of  DiHenters  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  right.     Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  particulariy  after  the  prin  • 
ciple  laid  down  by  the  advocate  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, if  a  permanent  right  of  this  kind 
was  acknowledged  in  the  one  body,  one 
equally  permanent  and  co-eztensive  must 
be  recognised  in  the  other.    This  being 
taken  as  granted,    what  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  ?    Why,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration acts  ;  not  to  modify,  but  to  des- 
troy their  operation  by  a  total  and  unequi- 
vocal repeal.  On  this  point  he  had  great  au- 
thorities who   dissented  from  tble  right 
hon.  member,  or  at  least  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  consequences  which  flowed 
from  his  argument.   With  him  on  this  sub- 
ject were  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and,  he  be- 
lieved, Mr.  Windham.     When  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  1791  to  repeal  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  acts,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
they  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  diurdi  of 
England,  and  denied  the  soundness  of 
the  dootrine  of  Mr.  Fox,   which  was 
that  which  the  House  had  just  heard. 
Mr.  Burke  resisted  the  repeid,  though 
not  on  the  same  grounds  ;  he  said,  that 
on  two  former  occasions,  when  the  repeal 
of  those  acts  was  proposed,  he  staid  away 
•from  the-Houae  because  hia  mind  was  not 


jnade  op  on  tbe  subject ;  but  he  stated  in 
1791,  that  although  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  repeal  ten  years  before,  he  saw 
then  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
country,  sufficient  cause  to  induce  hioa 
to  vote  against  it.    Thus  it  was  evident 
that  Mr.  Burke,  whose  authority  was  so 
high,  had  seen  something  in  tbe  conduct 
of  the  Protestant  Dissentera  which  made 
him  apprehend  danger,  and  caused  him  to 
deny  the  permanent  right  of  eligibility  t^ 
office  in  that  class  of  our  fellow-subjecta* 
— oHe  had  that  night  heard  another  au« 
thority  quoted,  as  bein^  favourable  to  thm 
removal  of  the  disabilities  which  affected 
the  Catholics.     He  meant  BUckstooe  % 
but  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord  who  had 
cited  Blackstone,  and  who  stated,  that  km 
had  law  as  well  as  religion  on  his  side^ 
whether  he  had  read  the  chapter  which 
contained  the  passage  he  had  quoted, 
and  whidi  had  been  written  wiih  so  difier- 
ent  an  intention  P    The  learned  commen* 
tator  on  the  laws  of  Eoj^and,  when  he 
said  a  time  might  arrive  when  it  woirid  not 
be  amiss  to  review  and  soften  those  rigor* 
0U3  edicts,  dluded  to  the  penal  laws  asdiSi- 
tinct  froa»  the  excludhig  statutes ;  and 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  there  were  twir 
acts,    the    Corporation    and   Test  aot^ 
which  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  churdt 
against  perils  from  Non-Confocmists  of  all 
denominations,  and  under  the  last  of  theae 
the  Catholics  were  excluded  from  office ; 
but  a  note  of  the  commentator  upon  the 
learned  judge,  stated,  **  Tbat  novr  by  the 
statutes  1st  Geo.  Srd,chap.  dSnd,  whichr 
may  be  called  the  Toleration  act  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  ail  the  severe  and  cruefr 
restrictions  and  peiuilties  enumerated  by 
the  learned  judge  are  renMived."    Thue 
it  was  evident,  that  Blaclutone  only  meant 
the  penal  statutes  inflicting  a  punishment, 
and  not  the  ezduding  ones,  which  onlj 
disabled  from  offioe. 

But  the  right  boa.  member  had  de« 
dared  it  to  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  con* 
stitution,  that  any  li^e  subjects  of  the- 
realm  ahould  labour  under  civil  disahiU* 
ties.  He  had  alluded  to  tknes  aateoe^ 
dent  to  tbe  era  of  the  Reformation..  Ar* 
guments,  however,  drawn  from  such  a  pe» 
riodbadno  weightwithfaim  ;hecoiddnotal«> 
low  them  to  imot  the  present  estaUisb-. 
menu  of  the  sttte.  It  should  be  recoU 
looted  thatbefore  the  Reformation,  the  Ca<- 
thdk  religion  was  the  estabUsbed  reli^^- 
gion  of  the  state.  The  imperfect  state  oT 
civil  information,  the  arbitrary  principlea 
entertained  fay  the  soveraigiv  but  above» 
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•1),  tli«  oiraumtuiiee  of  the  Catholic  le- 
ligtOD  beipgihe  established  one,  made  re- 
Hmooes  to  that  period  lose  all  considera- 
tion with  him*  Bui  the  fact  was>  the  pre* 
sent  situation  of  the  Catholics  began  with 
the  Reformation.  The  1st  of  Sliaabeth 
jreqnised  every  one  in  office  to  take  an 
oath,  which  asserted,  that  not  only  no  fo- 
reign  state  had  a  jurisdiction  or  dominion 
in  Siis  realmi  hut  also  that  the  queen  had 
aupaeaMcy  and  dominion  as  well  in  eo« 
clesiasticaJ  as  teaaporal  matters.  The  5th 
of  Elisabeth  required  the  same  oaths,  and 
the  admission  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem* 
poral  power  of  the  queen.  Would  the 
Homan  Catholics  of  the  present  day  take 
that  oath?  If  they  would  not  take 
that  oath,  why,  he  would. ask,  were 
they  less  objects  of  jealousy  than  the  Ro« 
■MD  Catholics  of  thai  day  ?  Did  any  one 
think  that  the  object  of  that  statute  was 
not  to  exchide  the  persons  not  taking 
that  oath  from  power  ?  In  the  course  of 
the  debstea  upon  the  repeal  .of  the  test 
Ugaiaat  traosubstantlation,  it  was  argind 
that  no  Roman  Catholie  had  sat  in  par* 
lianent  from  the  reign  of  EGaabeth  to 
that  of  Charles  the  3nd,  because  the  oath 
of  Supiemainr  was  efiectual.  If  that  were 
the  reason  of  preventing  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic from  sitting  in  parliament,  it  would 
be  now  rather  too  much  to  say  that  there 
mm  no  inteiition  to  exclude. 

He  would  (Mtfs  over  the  reigns  of  Charles 
Snd  and  James  2nd,  and  come  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution.  On  the  doc* 
trinea  professed  and  acted  upon  at  that  pe* 
riod  he  would  rely,  that  no  such  unqua- 
Ii$ed  right  of  the  subject  to  office  as  that 
ooBteo&d  for  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Imd  been  reoognised.  He  relied  on  the 
aothority  of  the  greatest  names  in  stating, 
that  diere  was  a  clear  distinction  be* 
tween  toleration  and  power,  and  be- 
tween laws  which  imposed  penalties  and 
those  which  only  excluded  from  civil  offi- 
ces. At  the  Kevdutjon  it  was  never 
supposed  any  man  could  regsrd  such  ex- 
clusion as  a  disgrace  ;  nor  was  it  believed 
that  such  exclusion  rendered  him  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  society.  It  was  not 
because  such  a  principle  was  maintained 
at  the  Revolution,  that  he  thought  it  ought 
ftow  to  be  upheld ;  if  his  own  conviction 
of  its  propriety  did  not  go  along  with  ft, 
he  should  not  advocate  it  on  that  account. 
If  it  was  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
even,  he  would  disdaim  it,  if  founded  in 
■•histice ;  and  he  would  claim  on  the 
part  of  |he  legislature  of  the  present 
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day,  the  right  to  repeal  it.  When  he 
referred  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  he  did  so 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  ael^ 
ed  upon  the  principle  of  exclusioni 
which .  was  recognbed  at  the  RevoJa* 
tion.  He  had  heard  in  the  last  week 
from  an  hon.  and  learned  membec  op» 

eosite  a  warm  and  just  panegyric  upon 
ing  William  whom  that  hon*  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman   (sir  J.   Mackintoah)  had 
described  us  the  advocate  of  toleration 
and  liberality.    He  liad  heard  that  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  ridicule  the  chai^ 
of  illibendity  made  against  king  William^ 
To  the  justice  of  that  eulogium  be  would 
subscribe ;   but  be  would  beg  leave  td 
ask  what  were  the  opinions  of  that  (princf 
in  1687,  when  he  waa  consulted  upon  th« 
Test  and  Corporation  acts.    It  was  pro* 
posed  to  him,   if  he   woold  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  those  acts,  that  king  Jamee 
would  do  all  In  his  power  to  secure  to 
him  the  throne ;  that  his  friends  would  be 
put  into  power.  But  what  was  the  opinion 
of  this  person  who  was  held  out  as  the  ad« 
vocate  of  toleration  and  liberality  f    Did 
headmitthe  unqualified  right  of  every  suh* 
jeot  to  office  ^    Did  he  think  it  necessary 
to  exterminate  the  religion,  or  that  he  fix^ 
ed  a  badge  of  infamy  upon  Roamn-Ca* 
tholics  because  he  did  not  admit  them  to 
power  ?    Hear  his  own  words,  in  the  let«> 
ter  which  king  William  had  written  in  the 
year  1687,  before  he  came  to  die  throne^ 
and  before  he  was  fettered  by  a  party  an-i 
xious  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho« 
lies.     The  letter  said,  «<  If  his  majesty 
thought  fit  further  to  desire  theis  high* 
ness's  concurrence  in  .the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  they  were  ready  to  give  itt 
provided  always  that  the  laws  which  shut 
out  Roman  Catholics  from  pariiaaoent  and 
all  places  should  remain  in  fuU  vigour ; 
bat  their  highnesses  could  not  asree  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  laws,  which  worn 
enacted  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  Romais 
Catholics :  and  in  this,  they  did  not  think 
they  could  be  said  to  carry  any  severity 
against  Roman  Catholios,  as  the  quaiifica-* 
tion  for  a  member  of  parliament  was  a  de- 
claration, before  God  and  man,  that  he 
was  for  the  Protestant  religion. "     Could 
any  distinction  between  penalties  for  the 
profession  of  a  religion  and  exclusion  from 
parliament,  be  more  clearly  expressed? 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  infer  from 
this)  that  he  subscribed  to  all  the  doctrine^ 
contained  in  that  letter ;  as  he  only  quot-» 
ed  it  as  an  authority  in  contradiction  of 
8  S 
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gofwrh  with  tlw  state.  But  io  making 
kws  to  govarn  ihi»  moral  and  rcligkNu 
toontry,  was  he  to  exclude  from  hie  no- 
tiee  all  conitderationt  of  religion  ?  Wat 
he  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  to  meddle 
vith  any  meaauras  thai  were  caleulated 
Io  aflect  men's  consciences  ?  Was  he  to- 
be  informed  that  such  interference  was 
unnecessary,  or  that  it  had  never  been 
prorioutly  exercised  ?  If  so,  how  stood 
the  fact  with  reference  to  tlie  past  f  Was 
it  firom  the  pages  ef  the  history  of  En- 
gland that  hon.  gentlemen  had  gleaned 
(heir  iaforsution  ?  or  from  those  ef  Scot* 
lead  i  or  from  those  of  Ireland  f  or,  last 
of  all,  from  those  of  the  three  consiitnent 
para  ef  the  empire  colleetitely  f  Where 
was  it  that  they  found  that  among  the 
BsotiTes  which  influenced  men  aa  political 
HMmben  of  socletyy  religioQ  was  not  one  i 
It  could  not  be  in  this  country :  for  what 
was  i|  then  which  induced  the  right  hon. 
geatJemaa^  in  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
eenl  motion,  to  proclatm  his  attachment 
to  the  charch  of  England  i  Why  did  he 
thtak  il  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  him* 
aaif  against  all  misrepresentations,  to  do* 
folate  that  he  believed  the  chnroh  of  En- 
gland to  be  pure  and  holyi  and  most 
wiesly  eetahlisbed  ?  Why,  except  that  he 
aaw  the  great  iaoportance  which  was  at- 
tached to  such  declaration,  and  the  great 
influence  which  reh'gioa  possesses  over 
the  minds  of  our  countrymen  ?  was  he 
So  be  told,  that  he  ought  on  so  momen- 
toua  a  question  as  thtf  one  then  before  the 
Hoose»  to  leave  out  of  his  consideration 
the  iaflaence  which  re]i||lon  was  certain 
to  exercise  even  updn  affiurs  ef  a  tempo- 
aenr  nature? 

The  next  topic  to  which  be  should 
•afiw  was*  the  observations  which  the  right 
hoik  gentleman  had  nmde  upon  the  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  upon  this  question 
in  18i7»  in  his  plac»  in  parliament.  He 
must  cotnplain,  that  that  speech  had  not 
Inmw  fiuriy  treated,  inasmuch  as  the 
righi  hon.  gentleman  bad  forgotten  to 
aiate  that  it  was  made  with  re&rence  to 
Ihe  bill  introduced  into  that  House  in 
1815.  That  hill  was  foimded  on  a  resolu* 
liott'  of  Ihe  House  declaring  that  it  was 
tapedient  to  go  into  a  committee  to  de- 
liberate upon  seme  modification  of  the 
present  pontd  laws  that  would  be  produc- 
tive of  satisfaction  and  conciliation  to  all 
chwsas  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  A  great 
imrt  of  what  he  had  said  in  1817  was  in 
veferenoe  to  that  bill ;  and  hie  principal 
abjeotiott  tie  it  arasi  thiit  th^  arrangemeal 


irhlch  it  proposed  was  not  caleiflated»  tw 
produce  satisfaction  and  condliation 
among  ail  dssses  of  his  majesty's  subjeeta. 
If  he  were  asked  what  were  the  dangers 
which  he  apprehended  from  the  paaaae 
of  that  bill,  he  would  refer  to  the  bitt 
itself,  of  which  full  three-fourths  was  oc^^ 
copied  in  taking  securities  agaiait  appro* 
bended  dangers.  He  would  put  It  to  the 
candoar  of  the  right  hon.  gemleman,  and 
would  call  upon  him  to  state  whether  he 
thought  that  if  that  bill  bad  been  persisted 
in  whioh  he  had  said  gave  politiod  power 
to  the  Catholic  on  conditions  to  which  he 
thought  that  the  most  sealoos  Protestant 
could  not  object,  and  to  which  the  most 
inimical  Catholrc  coaU  not  refuse  to  ac* 
cede,  it  could  have  been  carried  tatoeae- 
outien  in  Ireland.  Would  greater  dtffl« 
ooltiea  have  been  found  in  carrying  its 
enactmenta  into  efiect  amoni^  the  Ptotes* 
tant  or  the  Catholic  part  ot  die  pepuhh* 
tlon?"  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
even  called  upon  the  Hoase  to  suspend 
the  usual  course  of  legislationt  and  to 
wait  until  it  knew  whether  the  Roman 
CathoHcs  woald  or  woidd  not  ao^uiesee 
ia  its  provisioas^  Was  he  right  in  siaa'ng 
that,  if  they  had  dene  so,  the  Catho- 
lics, themselves  weuM  have  praved  for  ttm 
rejectkm  of  the  biilf  Was  there  not  a 
general  feeling  of  disapprobatien  exdted 
against  it,  not  only  among  the  dergy^  but 
even  among  the  laity?  Did  ih^  not  say 
that  they  irould  prefer  to  labour  under 
their  present  disq[ttaliflcationa  rather  than 
aoeept  emanotpatton  opoa  saeh  tetms  aa 
were  then  omed  to  them  f  Had  net*die 
House  the  authoritv  of  the  pope,  that  the 
Catholics  cotdd  have  accepted  them 
without  incurring  his  disapprobation? 
And  yet  notwithstanding  such  a  dedara^ 
lion  irom  such  a  quarter,  was  not  the  bill 
itself  considered  as  most  obfeottonable  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  After 
such  a  steady  refusal,  or^nating  from  an 
honest  and  praiseworthy  attaciiment  to 

Kuici^,  of  advantages  which  they  had 
ig  wished  to  acquire,  would  he  be  jus- 
tified in  excluding  irom  his  consideranon, 
the  influence  which  such  a  religion  nnut 
exerdse  upon  the  minds  of  those  friio 
professed  it  ? 

But  the  right  hon.  member  had  iasi* 
miated,  thit  he  had  acseoaed  the  ftomaa 
Catholioa  in  a  bodyr  of  perjury  and  dia«> 
loyalty.  He  begged  leave  to  si^  that  ho 
IhmI  done  no  such  things  It  had  alwaya 
been  his  wish  to  discuss  the  prenent  ques* 
tioai  with:  cahnness  and  lemperi  and  no 
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ttkn  doold  b«  more  un#tinng  thira  be  WiMT 
to  condemn  laf  ge  bodies  of  men  on  ao- 
eoimt  of  the  Tiolenl  Hmguage  adopted 
Ifom  mtereiced  motrres  by  some  of  their 
members*  Therto  might  be  some  obliquity 
of  intellect  in  him  that  prevented  him 
from  teeing  the  propriety  of  yielding 
to  the  wiihes  of  his  Catholic  countrymen, 
biit  he  could  assure  the  H6uie  that  (here 
niFas  no  bostilitv  to  them  in  his  bosom. 
Indeed  he  should  be  goHty  of  the  utmost 
ingratifode  and  illlberality,  if  he  could 
mckide  any  set  <»f  men  from  whom  he 
had  received  sdch  assistance  as  he  had 
done  from  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  in 
mty  one  sweeping  charge  of  disloyalty  or 
perjury.  Allowing  them^  however,  to  be 
as  ioyal  as  any  of  their  Protestant  oonn- 

ymen,  and  fo  be  equity  as  incapable 
fidsehood  and  peijury,  he  stilt  must 
ttabitain  the  doctrine  advocated  by  lord 
Somers,  that  ifwas  only  reasonable  that 
persons  who  were  to  be  Intrusted  with 
fligh  o6ke,  or  with  legislation,  should 
tfive  security  fm  their  attachment  to  the 
dootrinea  of  the  reforored  rel%lon.  He 
M  not  charge  the  floman  Catholics  with 
befog  less  able  to  dKscharge  their  socud 
duties  with  propriety  than  other  indi- 
vidoals;  but  be  was  sure  that  if  he  were 
Co  bo  acting  upon  the  same  principles  as 
those  for  whicD  he  gave  them  credit,  and 
to  bo  placed  in  the  same  situation  with 
regard  to  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  aa  they  were  ndw  placed,  he 
could  not  feel  an  attachment  to  that  reli- 
ckm  which  had  displaced  bis  own,  or  refrain 
mm  a  wish  to  replace  his  church  in  the 
proud  Situation  which  H  had  formerly  oc- 
oupied.  Was  there  any  thing,  then,  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or 
ony  thing  in  the  past  behaviour  of  its 
professors,  which  was  calculated  to  ex* 
empt  them  from  that  suspicion  which  he 
owned  that  he  himself  should  have  de- 
aerved  Irad  it  been  his  fate  to  have  lived 
in  a  Catholic  country  i 

But*  though  these  apprehensions  mifht 
be  entertained,  thb  he  would  admit,  tnat 
ao  Ihtle  was  he  satisfied  with  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  so  anxious  was  he 
fo  remove  all  causes  of  dissension,  both 
political  and  religious^  from  her  Inhabi- 
antSi  that  if  be  thought  that  the  present 
measure  would  act,  he  would  not  say  as 
Ao' panacea  to  her  distresses,  but  as  an 
operative  to  restore  diat  concord  which 
be  was  anxious  to  restore  to  her,  dl  his 
AaiV'Of  danger  to  the  church  would  give 
mtfi  mid  be  would  be  the  first  to  bail  the 


stfccesi  ef  the  present  motion,  as  a  l^sppy 
omen  of  fttture  happiness  and 'tranquillity* 
The  right  hon.  member  he  was  sure, 
would  observe  that  be  had  admitted  thd 
state  of  Ireland  to  be  a  diingerous  state  \ 
for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  political  ani* 
mosities  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  the  re- 
ligious jealousies  which  distracted  its  in« 
habitants,  and  no  man  could  reprobate 
more  than  he  did  the  existence  of  any 
system  within  it  whidi  tended  to  promote 
the  Interests  of  one  class  of  men  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  another.  On  thi^ 
point  he  believed  that  lostfce  was  doM 
nim  even  by  those  whose  claiais  fo# 
emancipation  he  fdt  himself  boond,  upon 
principle  to  resisf.  For  he  could  not  re^ 
vie#  rne  past  histoiy  of  England  and  Ire- 
land;; he  could  not  revert  to  the  gallant 
struggle  for  aaasteiy  which  had  long  beeii 
carriM  on  between^  them,  be  could  not 
recollect  the  perpetual  transfers  of  power; 
the  repeated  confiscations  of  property,  and 
the  constant  bickerings  between  the  Catho- 
lic and  IVotestant  interests  of  the  eoufi* 
try,  without  thinking  that  they  were  su A^ 
dent  to  produce  that  degree  of  animod^ 
between  the  contending  parties,  whidi 
the  right  hon.  member  baa  attributed  to 
the  penal  laws  done.  He  trusted  that 
the  progress  of  nratud  refinement^  and 
dvility  among  the  inhabitants  of  Irelatid 
would  lead  to  that  generd  harmony 
among  them,  which  he  should  vdnly  htipe 
to  see  attdned  by  the  relaxation  of  that 
pend  code,  whidi  it  was  the  object  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  repeal.  Ther6 
mi^ht,  indeed,  be  other  causes','  beddrt 
religious  animodties  which  were  caU 
culated  to  retard  the  growing  unanimity 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  There  might 
be  oommercid  and  other  laws,  which  had 
dike  a  tendencv'  io  keep  9S&^  popular 
fermentation.  Admitting  such  to  be  the 
feet,  it  might  be  sdd,  why  then  resist  this 
single  act  of  concession,  this  step  toward! 
the  attainment  of  a  more  general  spirit  of 
harmony  among  the  difi^ent  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  i  His  answer  was, 
that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  antidpation 
of  such  a  result ;  he  did  not  think  that  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  aftcting  Roman  Catho- 
lics wouM  harmonise  contendmff  and  con- 
flicting fedmgs.  He  did  not  m\Sti  to  touch 
prospectivdy  upon  the  consequetices^of 
intemperate  struggles  for  pow***  " 
not  wish  to  use  language  wh« 
Construed  into  a  harsh  intr 
the  acts  and  objects  of  mei 
A  career  of  ambition ;  but  b 
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that  if  MrltMNDt  admitted  an  equal  ca- 
pacity for  tlia  poaieaaioo  of  povar,  be- 
tween Pi-oteetant  and  Catholic,  in  thia 
empire,  thej  would  have  no  meana  of 
cooaideriog  the  state  of  the  population, 
of  aecuring  thot  equal  divUion  of  power, 
which  wai,  in  his  opinion,  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  existing  form  of  government. 
The  struggle  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  would  be  violent,  and  the  issue 
doubtful ;  if  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  to- 
gether  as  rival  candidates^  with  an  equal 
capacity  for  direct  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, so  far  from  seeing  any  pros- 
pect of  the  alleviation  of  points  of  muMial 
difference,  he  could  only  anticifiate  the  re- 
vival of  animotiu'es  now  happily  eztinol, 
and  the  coniiniiance,  in  an  aggravated 
form,  of  angry  dissensions  now  happily 
ftlidingintodecayanddisuse.  [Hear,hear*3 
If  the  consequence  of  this  alteration  of  the 
constitution  should  be  accompanied  with 
an  alteration  in  the  duration  of  parliaments 
— ify  instead  of  sitting  for  seven  years, 
they  were  to  sit  but  for  three,  then  ainin 
irould  the  more  frequent  collision  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  furnish  a  still  greater 
accession  of^  violent  matter  to  keep  to 
alive  domestic  dissension,  in  every  tbrm 
in  which  it  could  be  arrayed  against  the 
internal  peace  and  concord  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  were  his  honest  sentiments  npon 
this  |reat  important  question.  Tbey  were 
vninnuenoed  by  anv  motive  but  an  ardent 
anxiety  for  theduraoilityof  our  happy  con- 
stitution* He  spoke  his  own  sentiments, 
without  attending  to  the  apprehensions  of 
others,  for  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  col- 
lect what  might  elsewhere  be  the  feeling 
of  persons  who  thought  upon  this  subject. 
Much  had  been  said,  both  upon  this  and 
another  subject,  of  the  opmions  which 
prevailed  out  of  doors.  Of  these,  or  of 
the  impreuioas  which  they  diffused,  be 
WM  perfectly  careless;  and  upon  that 
point  he  should  say,  that  if  this  bill  suc- 
ceeded, and  eventually  revived  hostile 
feelings  among  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  concessions  which  it  involved, 
he  for  one  should  not  appeal  to  that  angry 
spirit,  if  it  arose  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill.  If  the  people  of  Eneland  became 
Kousedby  its  success,  he  should  deprecate  on 
this  as  well  as  he  had  done  upon  any  other 
occasion,  an  ap|>eal  to  their  excited  pas- 
sions upon  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  or  the 
m(Basure.  Against  such  appeals  he  should 
always  set  his  face,  believing,  as  he  did, 
ihat  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  parliament 


wmi  betler  calctdated  to  weig^  amCttrel/ 
the  important  bearings  of  any  great  ques-r 
tioa,  than  the  general  opinions  of  pwtiea 
elsewhere.    If  he  thought  the  claims  coo- 
tended  for  were  formed  to  promote  tha 
food  of  the  state,   the  whole  voice  of 
Ingland  out  of  doors  should   not  dis- 
suade him  from    admitting  the   neces- 
sity of  their  adoption.    It  was  beoiuse 
he  thooght  the  motion  not  calculated  to 
promote  any  good  purpose,  that  he  waa 
prepared  to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  hie 
means.    His  opinions  and  his  duty  here 
coincided  and  upon  them  he  meant  con- 
sistently to  act.  Upon  UiiaoGcasionhe  bad 
dedin^    resorting  to  any  influence  to 
counteract  the  &ir  consideration  of  tbia 
question.    He  had  been,  it  was  true,;coB« 
suited  about  the  means  of  opposing  it» 
and  he  now  solemnly  dedared  that  his  ad-, 
vice  was  expressed  rather  against  than 
for  petitioning  to  iaspede  the  .bill.  He  had 
told  the  parties  by  whom  he  had  been  con- 
sulted, that  he  cared  not  for  their  peti- 
tioas ;  be  valued  them  not ;  for,  ia  hie 
view,  the  House  of  Commons  were  fully 
con^tent  to    decide  upon  the    whoi# 
merits  of  the  case,  unaided  by  external 
assistance.    He  thought  they  required  no 
illumination  from  without,  to  ensMe  thent 
to  form  a  sound  decision  upon  whatever 
i^uestion  was  submitted  to  wk  considera- 
tion.   This    being    his    opinion,  he  had 
given  no  encouragement  to  counter-peti- 
tions upon  this  ^reat  question.    He  could 
most  conscietttiously  assure  the  House» 
that  no  result  of  this  debate  could  give 
him  unqualified  satisfaction.    He  was  of 
course  bound  to  wish  that  the  opinions 
which  he  honestly  felt  might  preva^ ;  but 
their  prevalence  must  still  be  mingled  with 
regret  at  the  disappointment  which  he 
knew  the  success  ot  such  opinions  must 
entail  upon  a  great  portion  of  his  feiJow- 
subjects.     If,    however,    on    the    con* 
trary,  the  motion  succeeded,  no  roan  who 
heard  him  would  more  cordiallv  rejoice  if 
his  predictions  proved  unfounded,  his  ar- 
gumentf  groundless,  and  that  the  result 
should  exemplify  the  sanguine  expecta* 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  mover,  and  give  an 
increased  confidence  to  all  classes  of  hia 
majesty's  subjects,   in   that    interesting 
country  in  which  such  union  and  harmony 
was  most  desirable. 

Sir  Jwmct  Maddniosk  said,  that  if  the 
riffht  hon.  ffentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
felt  be  had  reason  to  allude  to  the  disad- 
vantages he  laboured  under,  in  having  to 
folbw  so  powerful  a  speech  as  Ihat  of  the 
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nAnrer  of  tbit  great  qoettioo ;  if  diat  tight 
hoD*  gentleman  thought  he  bad  reaaon  to 
compTain  at  being  called  upon  to  riae  im- 
mediately* after  the  great  display  of  the 
prodigious  talents  of  his  right  bon.  and 
•learned  friend,  who  had  omn  been  ad* 
mired  for  his  commanding  powersi  never 
ao  greatly  exercised  as  upon  that  night, 
when  he  had  shewn  himself  to-  be  the 
fleetest  master  of  eloquence  and  reaaon- 
wg  now  existing  in  public  life,  how  much 
more  waa  he  (sir  J.  M.|  entitled  to  crave 
their  indulgence,  when  it  waa  bis  duty  to 
iollow  ia  expressing  a  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion with, a  man  who  had  exhausted  every 
part  of  his  subject.  He  was  not  sure  that 
under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  aide  of  the  question 
which  he  meant  to  advocate,  he  should 
have  intruded  himself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  were  it  not  for  some  of 
the  concluding  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  whobad justspoken.  Were 
it  net  for  these  observations,  he  should 
sot  perhaps  have  seized  this  bis  first  op* 
portunity  of  delivering  his  sentiments  m 
oehalf  of  the  great  cause  of  religion,  of 
liberality,  of  wise  policy,  of  national 
unanimity,  and,  indeed,  of  national  secu- 
rity* The  right  hon,  gentleman  had  framed 
Che  greater  part  of  bis  speech  by  assum- 
ing, that  certain  propositions  had  been 
laid  down  by  his  right  hen.  and  learned 
friend,  which  he  hA  never  uttered,  and 
by  encountering  other  propositions  vdiich 
he  had  mistakenly  attriouted  to  him.  His 
right  boo.  friend  had  laid  it  down  as  a  ge* 
neral  principle,  that,  by  the  law  and  con* 
atitution,  every  Englishman  waa  of  com- 
mon ri^ht  entitled  to  admissibility,  not  to 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  sute. 
He  had,  however,  never  contended  for  it 
•aao  unqualified  princip1e,*-as  one  which 
was  open  to  no  exception  or  reservation. 
All  his  right  boo.  and  learned  friend  had 
contended  for  was  this,  that  every  English- 
man had  a  common  right  not  to  be  disabled 
from  an  admissibility  to  the  attainment  of 
the  distinctions  conferred  by  the  state. 
And  in  laymg  down  this  broad  principle, 
80  far  from  putting  it  free  from  exception 
or  qualification,  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  justly  and  forcibly  ridiculed  the 
pedantry  uf  those  metaphysical  politicians, 
who  had  attempted  to  reduce  thesystem  of 
l^islation  to  the  fixedness  of  an  abstract 
science.  His  right  bon.  aud  learned 
Iriend's  arguments  deduced  from  his  posi- 
tioni,  were  principally  expresaivoof  hia 
Mnse  of  the  lojosttce  of  cootiouiog  these 
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restriellons,  and  of-the  vhionary  danger 
which  was  apprehended  from  their  ra*  - 
moval*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  op^ 
posite  (Mr.  Peel),  in  reply  tothepower» 
ful  reasoning  of  his  right  boo.  and  learned 
friend,  had  uraedthe  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended firbm  adopting  such  a  course,  and 
bad  enlarged  upon  what  he  called  the  sue-' 
oessive  dansers  which  at  all  times  operated 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
both  before  and  since  the  accession  ^tho 
House  of  Hanover.  But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  forgotten  that  tiiis  series 
of  successive  dangers  uniformly  arose  from 
the  prevalence  of  one  apprehension* 
namely,  liie  domination  of  a  Catholic  party 
at  home,  connected  with  some  foreign 
powers,  and  acting  in  hostility  to  our  own 
institutions.  So  that  the  succession  of 
dangers  alluded  to  by  the  right  boo.  gen« 
tleman  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  one; 
continued  danger,  which  occasionally  be- 
came more  apparent  from  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances.  The  opinions  of 
Catholics  were  then  used  ai  a  test,  with 
reference  to  the  .foreign  influence  com* 
plained  of.  So  it  was  at  the  time  of  the^ 
danger  apprehended  from  Philip  2od;  so 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  14th ;  after*? 
wards,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  and  downwards  to  the  time 
of  the  Pretender.  But  the  danger  In 
all  these  eases  was  one  and  the  same^ 
and  alike  imminent  and  oi^nt,  and  rev 

Juired  from  the  lawyers  who  framed  these 
isabilities  tlie  great  exception  which  they 
felt  themselves  then  authorised  to  make  in 
the  case  of  the  Catholics.  But  this  ex- 
ception, and  indeed  every  deviation  from 
the  broad  principle  of  equal  admissibility, 
was,  as  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  enacted  upon  grounds  professedly 
temporary,  and  with  a  limitation  whicb 
the  rightbon.  gentleman  opposite  had,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  argument,  stu^ 
didusly  overlooked.  The  stotesmen  at  tho 
time  of  the  Revolution  were  providing 
against  what  appeared  to  tbem  to  be 
great  present  danger :  against  that  alone 
were  they  protecting  themselves ;  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  appeared 
anxious  to  follow  their  example,  thoughl 
he  was  doing  so,  by  advocating  a  con* 
tinuance  of  a  part  of  these  laws,  not  be- 
cause he  could  see  any  present  danger^ 
but  because  he  thought  there  might  pos* 
sibly  arise  some  remote  danger  to  the  ex* 
isting  establishments  of  the  state.  The 
atateansen  of  the  Revolution  acted  upoy 
one  underiating  principle  of  exclusion, 
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•rifiBg  otiC  of  B  denger  whltib  tbey  deem^ 
to.b«  ptlpable  aad  immediyle;  wbHe  the 
fight  hoii.  gtndeBiaB  wm  prepared  U 
tnake  penuaaent  that  whidi  was  orlgioally 
tneant  ioldy  ft>r  a  speci6e  and  tenporarj 
puipote.  With  respect  to  the  petition^ 
«rhtch  bad  been  presenCtd  Ireai  the  Eng-' 
4iah  Catholics,  he  called  the  attentioa  of 
she  House  to  the  fiMSt,  that  they  tendered 
•declaration  which  went  Ae  wtiole  sub* 
etanoe  of  that  required  by  the  act  of  queien 
Elisabeth,  an  ad  in  the  reign  of  that  aea- 
lousqeecn  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  test 
mt  the  joyaltj  of  Eog^ishiDen.  The  right 
hen.  gentleman  had  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  danger  which,  in  his  opinion,  must  arise 
lirom  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  SOth 
Charles  ftid,  and  had  loudly  declared, 
that  to  repeal  that  law  would  be  to  alter 
the  whole  fVaroe  Of  the  British  constitution. 
«When  the  right  hen.  gentlesMm  attadied 
so  much  constitutionar  importance  to  the 
act  of  Charles  8nd,  it  was  right  to  refer 
back  to  ks  origin,  and  to  me  circuiur 
stances  which  ciSled  it  forth.  'Syiffiriik 
reference  to  the  history  of  thatr  acr,  he 
would  say,  tliat  bo  law  which  Am)  ever 
been  promulgated  sprung  from  amorein* 
famous  wifin ;  that  «io  law  ever  flowed 
firom  so  foul  and  impure  a  source;  that 
never  had  a  law  been  passed  under  circum' 
stances  of  so  detestable  and  infamous  e 
nature,  as  those  which  attended  the  en* 
actment  of  that  ststute  which  the  right 
hoo^  gentleman  seemed  to  revere,  as  if  it 
were  the  great  charter  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  refer  to  the 
dfoumals  for  the  history  of  this  statute. 
It  had  been  passed  on  the  28th  of  October^ 
1678  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
House  had  been  occupied  just  before  H 
adopted  that  act-^o  s^e  in  what  roannev 
it  had  prepared  itself  for  grave  delibera- 
tion-^wiih  what  equanimity  end  temper  it 
commenced  the  work  of  legislating  for 
the  exclusion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
subjecu  of  this  kingdom.  Would  the 
House  believe  that,  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  preceding  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  House  had  been  busily  occupied 
in  the  exsmiaation  of  Titus  Oates?  It 
was  after  this  preparation,  that  the  bill 
so  praised  had  passed  :  when  the  minds 
t>f  members  were  intoxicated  with  the  fla* 
gitious  perjury  of  that  detestable  and 
atrocious  miscreanti  whose  shocking  crimes 
had  not  only  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
eouotry  which  he  bad  du^Kl,  but  had  sa-^ 
orifced  the  lives  of  so  msny  innocent  sand 
deserving  characters.  Ip  thtt  manner  had 


the  bill  been  passed;  and  it  fui«ished  a 
sdelaacholy  instance  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  legialatttre  was  brought  to  eouot 
severe. laws,    and  the  dificulcr   always 
manifested  to  have  them  revoked,  evem 
when  their  injustice  waa  apparent.    Here 
was  an  instance  in  which  one  abandoned 
and  remorseless  miscreant,;an  outcast  from 
the  huma*  race,  was  able  to  inflame  that 
House    to  ilehide  it  at  a  moment  when 
it  contained  the  greatest  patriots  and  the 
wisestmen,  some  of  whom  sled  their  blood> 
and  otheri  had  lived,  Ibr  the  (deUveraace 
of  theircountry  atthe  Revoltttioo.  Yet  this 
nnsle,  foul,  and  wretched  perjurer  was ri>le 
to  nurry  through  a  measure  of  exdushMH 
agamst  mtllioasof  hufeUowsubjeets,  wImcK 
it  took  twenty  years  of  all  the  genios  anil 
patriotism  of  England  to  struo^  against 
in  the  hope  of  undoing.    Tiiua  twenty 
years  of  the  lebours  of  such  men  were  un« 
able  to  undo  the  lUsehoods  which  it  only 
took  this  wretch  a  single  morning  to  utter. 
Who,  then,  could  say  that  Such  an  act 
was  entitled  to  the  weight  which  oogbi 
only  to  belong  to  measures  deep  and  weH 
digested  for  rae  public  welfare  ?    It  waa 
not  a  little  singular  that  the  rurht  hon.gen« 
tleman  should  have  amryed  ue  authority 
of  William  Srd  upon  thii  occasion  m  sup* 
porl]ofhisergument.  Notnenarchhsdever 
been  more  calumniated  by  on  ungraie* 
ful   posterity   than   that   sovereign.    It 
was  true  that  a  paper  had  been  con* 
fided,  by  the  prince  of  Orange,   to  the 
private  agent  of  James  2nd.    It  was  no 
less  true  that  James   was   anxious  for 
the  repeal  of  the  test  law;  as  he  wished 
to  have  had  as  many  Catholic  ofBcefi  as 
possible  in  the  ranks  of  his  army,  to  assist 
m  the  accomplishment  pf  his  ulterior  de^ 
signs.    James  had  two  laws  befme  him, 
one  of  which  he  thought  he  ro^ht  have 
repealed.    Had  he,  instead  of  attempting 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Jaw,  tried  that  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  there  was  every 
chsnce  c^  his  succeeding ;  for  the  people 
had  not  then  had  long  experience  or  those 
frequent  suspensions  of  that  act  which 
now  rendered  it  so  valuable  to  English-* 
men !  King  James  preferred,  however,  to 
repeal  the  Test  law,  and  lie  failed  in  his 
attempt.    King  WiUiam  formally  declared 
that  he  would  resist  the  repeal  of  the  dis? 
abling  laws,  although  he  was  ready  to 
Concur  in  a  remission  of  some  of  4he  penalk 
And  he  added  this  very  remarkable  ex* 
pression,   that  «« if  the  remisssoa  of  the 

Eenal  aets  were  found  to  succeed,  their 
ing  uiight  subsequently  fponsider  of  the 
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T^pM  of  the  dfaabllbg  tatrs."     Bisdop 
tiaraet,  iiideed,  who  must  hate  had  excel* 
lent  opportunttiea  of  knowing  the  ftct, 
bad  atated  that  king  William  was  a  greater 
firtrourlte  of  the  Catholics  than  any  other 
Eb^ih  monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
CfatOne ;   he  secured  for  ihbm  toleration^ 
dMrJ  |»rotect6d  them  frdm  the  then  existing 
ieverity  of  the  la^.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
Blin  had  refefred  to  the  debate  upon  the 
Occasional  Conformity  bill^  but  he  was 
not  justffied  in  deducing  from  it  ariy  thing 
except  this— that  these  laws  were  then  the 
subject  Of  constant  evasion,  juAt  as  they 
bad  beetl  since  Gebrge  Ist's  indemnity 
aec.     The   right   hon.   gentleman    had 
praised  in  becoming  terms  the  character 
Of  lord  Somers»  and  he  hoped  that  any 
thing  which  might  fall  from  himi  (sir  J. 
M.)  would  not  weidcen  the  aiithbrity  of 
tifat  great  man  with  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House.    But  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  strailffely  mistaken  the  atts  of  those 
tim6s»   when  he  inferred  that,   because 
their  ancestors  had  wisely  guarded  against 
in  ekhiting  danger,  they  meant  to  enact 
fcr  future  ages  a  perpetual  exclusion  bill. 
The  right  h6n.  gentleman  war  most  un- 
fortunate when  he  quoted  the  case  of  the 
Quakers,   as  being  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  they  were,  he  said, 
admitted  upon  their  own  test  in  civil  cases, 
but  rejected  upon  it  in  criminal.    This 
was,   howiever,   a  singular,   and  he  must 
be  permftted  to  say,  rather  an  absurd  ana* 
Iwcal  argument  lo  justifv  the  exclusion 
efthe  Catholics.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
rtiatl  wished  to  impress  upon  the  House, 
that' the  oub  exclusion  was  not  greater 
than  the  other.    But  did  he  recollect  that 
the  disabilities  attaching  to  Quakers  in 
eriminal  caies,  to  which  he  alluded,  could 
not  so  much  be  said  to  affect  themselves 
is  the  parties  ifti6  required  their  evidence? 
As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  intro- 
duced the  case  of  the  Quskers,   bv  way 
Of  Illustrating  the  state  of  the  Catholics, 
be-ahouTd  beg  leave  to  pursue  it  for  a 
iimilat  purpose.    Of  all  the  sects  which 
bad  sprung  up  in   modem  times,  none 
bed  at  the  commencement  excited  more 
tfpprehenstOD  and  disgust  thain  the  Quakers, 
^et  none  had  shown  in  their  subsequent 
intercourse  with  society  more  mini  or 
benignant  habits.    They  had  alarmed  all 
the  eOtborlttes  of  the  state  at  the  com- 
mebcemetit,  by  declaring  all  war  unlawful, 
and  b^  refusing  to  give  in  the  courts  of 
jbstiee  that  test  of  veracity  which  was 

ttkModi  by  every  other  dass  in  society.  <  endanger  the  constitution  ?    If  the  door 
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They  bed  by  such  acts  set  a  precedent  of 
disloyalty  to  their  countrv,  whose  invasion 
they  would  not  repel,  and  whose  laws  they 
would  not  uphold.    These  acts  naturally 
enough  tended  to  alarm  societv,  but  yet 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  that  sect 
showed  that  their  habits  w^re  not  only 
harmless,   but  that  they  were  a  highly 
praise«worihy,    respectable,    and    useful 
claas  of  persons  in  the  state.    What  was 
tV objection  to  the  Catholics?  That  they 
entertained  opinions  which,  in  their  re- 
mote   operation,    might  possibly    under 
fancied  circumstances*  affect  the  state.    It 
was  shamefully  declared  in  the  petition  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,   that  the 
Catholics  hold  a  mental  reservation  by 
which  they  could  annul  their  teBt&.    He 
was  shocked  at  this  imputation  upon  a  re- 
ligion which  had  been  that  of  Christendom 
for  ten  centuries— which  had  been  pro- 
fessed and  believed  by  sir  Thomas  More^ 
by  Fenelon— and  yet  it  was  the  religion 
which  could  boast  of  such  names,  thai 
was  pronounced  by  the  clergy  of  Leicester 
to  be  capable  of  tolerating  such  immoral 
evasion  I  Such  an  imputation  he  believed 
to  be  a  gross  outrage  upon  any  set  of 
Christians,  and  subversive  of  all  society : 
is,  was  a  libel  upon  the  Christian  religion* 
If  he  had  been  present  when  the  petition 
from  Leicester  was  brought  up,  he  would^ 
if  he  stood  singly,  have  divided  the  House 
asainst  the  reception  of  so  gross  a  libeU 
With  his  consent,   that  petition  slwuld 
never  have  remained  upon  the  iMef  for 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country*  and  to 
the  age  in  which  we  lived.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  throughout  his  speech 
laid  a  great  stress  npon  securities,  but  hd 
had  throughout  evaded  the  real  question, 
and  contrived  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  it 
with  details,  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
it  was  useless  to  discuss  before  the  lead- 
ing principle  was  settled.    With  respect 
to  the  influence  which  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  would  have  on  the  esta- 
blished religion,  the  question  was,  would 
the  established  church  be  endangered  by 
that  Pleasure?    He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  .danger  to  the  church  would  be  dimi- 
nished by   emancipating   the  Catholics*    * 
He  appealM  to  the  experience  of  history 
to  show,  that  emancipation  had  always 
been  the  best  security  for  the  established 
church.    Was  it  to  be  argued,   that  by 
giving  to  the  better  orders  of  the  Catholic 
peop^,  mdtives  for  adhering  more  strongly 
to  the  constitution,  the  legislature  would 
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to  officer  ^  public  honoari»  were  ihroini 
open  to  theiBr  would  they  then  begin  to 
aatnil  the  inttitutiont  under  which  they 
would  derive  those  honours  ?    When  Ca- 
tholics set  in  that  House,  were  conspiracies 
fostered  by  Catholic  members  of  parlia* 
ment?     No  for  the  conspiracies  were 
certainly  fostered  out  of  doors.     Was 
the  rebellion  of  1641  encouraged  or  pro* 
moted  by  Catholic  members  of  parliament? 
No;  it  found  its  supporters  in  quite  «• 
other  description  of  men-— it  was  provoked 
by*the  severe  and  odious  administration 
of  lord  Straflbrd.    Again,  were  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic  peers^were  the  English  Ca- 
tholic members  of  parliament,  the  persons 
who  promoted  the  gunpowder  plot  ?  That 
plot  was  hatched  in  die  immeoiate  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  that  House,  but  the  Catholic 
gentlemen  who  sat  in  it  were  guiltless  of 
that  transaction.    There  was,  indeed,  a 
plot— a  real  Popish  plot ;  but  it  was  a  plot 
m  which  the  king  was  the  greatest  con- 
apurator.    The  Catholics  who  sat  in  that 
House  had  not  abused  the privil^e.    But 
even  if  the;^  had — even  it  the  Catholics, 
two  centunes  ago,  in  unsettled  times, 
were  betrayed  into  the  commission  of  un- 
worthy acts,  tlieir  conduct  would  furnish 
little  argument  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics    of  tl^  present  day   to  the 
honours  and  advantages  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  they  so  nobly  defended  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  treat  the  numbers 
of  Ike  petitioners  with  great  contempt. 
But,   with  him,   numbers  made  a  very 
material   difference.      Numbers    should 
never  be  slightingly  regarded :  they  were 
a   nation's  wealth,    properly    used;   its 
greatest  danger,   if  misgoverned  or  ill 
treated^    The  House  had  been  told,  that 
great  peace  and  harmony  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  the  laws  of  exclu- 
sion.   That   circumstance  alone   was  a 
strong  argument  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictive  system ;  for  it  was  a  proof  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  resolved  to  re- 
main peaceable  in  spite  of  the  irritation 
under  which  they  laboured.    The  claims 
of  the  Catholics  appeared  to  him  to  be 
strong,   because  they  were,  founded  on 
justice  and  on  the  principles  of  freedom 
—to  be  irresistible^  because  they  were  not 
only  reasonable  and  just  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  came  from  millions  of 
men  whom  it  was  wise  to  conciliate,  and 
whom  it  would  be  madness  t4i  provoke. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of 
formir  wars,  of  confiscations  of  property, 


and  of  commercial  jealousiea ;  bm  in  eou- 
meratinff  the  causes  hostile  to  the  happl* 
ness  and  peace  of  Ireland,  he  had  omitted 
to  notice  the  laws  of  exclusion — a  cause 
which  poured  fresh  venom  into  all  the 
others.    It  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
Ireland,  from  the  first  moment  of  hea 
intimacy  with  this  country,  to  be  goaded 
and  tormented  by  perpetual  distinctions 
and  divisions  amon^  her  people.    First, 
there  was  the  distmction,   unavoidid^ley 
but  not  therefore  less  painful,   between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered ;  then 
came  the  distinction  between  old  pro- 
prietors and  new  proprietors ;  next,  the 
distinction  of  Englishman  and  Irishman  ; 
but  the  greet  dbttnction  of  all,  the  die* 
tinction  which  had  served  to  keep  alive 
every  other  contention,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  dreadful  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,   and  which  had  pro* 
longed  the  miseries  and  retarded  the  civi- 
lization of  Ireland,  even  to  the  present 
hour-^that  distinction  was  the  distinction 
of  Protestant  and  Papist — a  distinction 
which  animated  political  dilferenoes  with 
that  burning  hatred  peculiar  to  religious 
fimaticism.     The  laws  from  which  the 
present  motion  sought  rdief  had  impeded 
the  progress  of  Ireland's  civilization,  had 
conoemned   her   brilliant  and  vsluable 
talent  to  obscurity,  and  had  reduced  bee 
to  that  state  of  civil  dissension  whidi  evev  ' 
had  been,  and  ever  must  be,  a  state  o€ 
weakness.    The  laws  which  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  to  abolish  were  the 
trophies  which  one  body  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  erected  over  thedmat  and 
degradation  of  another  body:  they  were 
the  brands  which  for  a  long  course  of 
ages,  had  been  imprinted  upon  the  fore* 
heads  of  an  immense  mass  of  population; 
and  those  marks  of  degradation  parKa'> 
ment  was  now  once  naore  called  upon  to 
efface.    At  such  a  crisis  it  was  impossible 
not  to  advert  to  the  intended  visit  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  country  in  question.    His 
majesty  would  be  the  first  king  who,,  foe 
a  period  of  four  hundred  vears,  had  enter>- 
ed  Ireland  in  the  way  or  peace.    Henry 
2nd,    Richard  2nd,    William    3rd,   had 
visited  Ireland;   but  they  visited  it  as 
conquerors.     Most  singularly  unhappy 
had  been  the  fortune  of  that  country* 
William  9rd,  the  preserver  of  England^ 
was  the  conqueror  of  Ireland ;  the  con-- 
queror,  perhaps,  in  a  just  and  necessary 
war — ^but  still  the  conqueror.    He  eman*. 
cipated  Holland,  England,  Europe;  but 
he  came  a  conqueror  to  Ireland.    It  ds<^ 
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paided  upon  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  this  evening,  not  whether 
his  majesty  should  be  received  in  Ireland 
with  respect  and  cordiality,  for  that  no 
doubt  he  would  be,  but  whether  he  should, 
«pon  his  first  visit,  enter  that  country  as 
the  benefactor  of  his  people ;  it  depended 
upon  the  decision  of  that  House  whether 
the  king,  upon  his  projected  tour,  should 
meet   a  flattering   and  short-lived   po- 

f'ularitv;  or,  whether  he  should  land  in 
^  reland  as  a  guardian  and  a  father,  bear- 
ing to  his  oppressed  and  disunited  subjects 
Uie  invaluable  blessings  of  the  British  con- 
•titution. 

^  Lord  Bury  said,  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider any  law  in  the  nature  of  exclusion, 
directed  against  so  valuable  a  body  of 
men  as  the  Catholics  cf  Eoffland  and 
Ireland,  to  be  a  most  intderable  griev- 
ance. In  England,  the  Catholics  were 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  dangerous, 
while  their  steady  loydty  and  patient 
obedience  under  the  hardships  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  gave  a  pledge 
for  tbeir  sood  conduct  when  those  hard- 
abips  should  be  at  an  end.  If  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  more  numerous,  the 
political  arrangements  of  that  country 
called  still  more  loudly  for  the  chanee ; 
for  no  kingdom  could  be  equitably  nned 
under  laws  which,  of  themselves,  drew  a 
line  between  the  governors  and  the  go- 
verned. Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  disaibclion  to  the  govern- 
ment prevailed,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
present  system  calculated  to  diminish  it  ? 

Mr.  Denii  Browne  then  presented  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Wwnn  apprehended  it  to  be  a  fixed 
rale  of  the  House,  that  a  member  who 
•econded  a  motion  without  addressing  the 
House,  could  net  afterwards  speak  in  the 
debate. 

^  The  Speaker  observed,  that  unques- 
tionably the  strict  rule  of  the  House  was 
such  as  had  just  been  laid  down  ;  but  it 
was  sometimes  the  custom  of  the  House 
to  allow,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  seconded  a  motion  to 
•peak  at  a  future  period. 

Mr.  Denit  Browne  was  loudly  called 
for.  He  said,  that ^he  motion  was  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  Into  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  con'uinedin  the  petitions  of 
five  millions  of  people,  who  paid  the 
taxes,  who  supported  the  establishment, 
who  had  defended  the  country  in  times  of 
danger,  and  who  were  nevertheless  de- 
bftrred  the  enjoyment  of  the  constitution. 


If  an  absolute  promise  of  emancipation 
had  not  been  made  to  tlie  Catndlicq, 
there  certainly  had  been  u  hope  held 
out  to  them.  Mr.  Pitt  saw  that  whilst 
the  legislatures  were  separate,  the  daims 
of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  granted 
with  safety'— hence  the  Union,  if  be- 
fore that  measure,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  grant  those  claims,  he  thought 
it  would  be  madness  to  refuse  them  now. 
Was  the  House  prepared  to  shut  the  door 
against  inquiry — to  stop  the  Catholics  in 
iSninef  If  so,  they  would  scatter  the 
seeds  of  future  woes. 

Mr.  Dawson,  of  Londonderry,  said,  it 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  ob- 
truded himself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  being  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
offer  any  ob^rvation  which  had  the  charm 
of  novdty.  Before  he  proceeded  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  he  wisned 
to  guard  himself  against  the  consequences 
of  any  hasty  or  indiscreet  expression. 
It  was  for  from  his  wish  to  encrease  the 
animosities  which  had  already  been  en- 
gendered; he  would  much  rather  live 
with  his  Catholic  countrymen,  man^  of 
whom  he  loved  and  honoured,  as  a  friend 
and  a  neighbour,  than  be  regarded  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion.  In  private  matters 
he  had  never  made  any  distinction  be* 
tween  a  Catholic  and  Frotestant,  but  ia 
public  matters  there  was  much  to  com- 
plain of,  and  he  should  express  his  opi- 
nion with  boldness,  but  witnout  bigotry, 
and  resist  their  claims  with  firmness,-  but 
without  hostility.  From  the  contents  of 
the  petition  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  presented,  and  from  the  speech 
of  that  right  hon.  centleman,  a  person 
unacauainted  with  Ireland  might  be  in* 
docea  to  suppose  that  the  Catholics  were 
in  the  lowest  state  of  political  and  even 
personal  degradation.  No  argument  at 
all  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  ha4 
been  spared  to  win  over  the  reluctant 
and  hesitating,  to  what  they  termed  the 
cause  of  liberality  and  justice.  When 
their  advocates  assumed  the  pathetic  tone, 
we  were  told  that  they  were  aliens  in  their 
native  soil,  that  the  penal  code  obstructed 
them  in>  every  situation  of  life,  that  it 
damped  the  industry  of  the  peasant* 
chilled  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic,  and 
blasted  the  ambition  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry^that  they  enjoyed  their  property 
by  suifertoce  and  cultivated  their  religion 
as  a  boon.  These  were  the  ergumenta 
applied  to  the  feelings.  They  had  often 
been  successful;  and  if  tbey  failed  r^ 
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coune  waahad  tp  oor  fears*  When  iha 
Catholicf  theiBselvet  Dlea4f  they  diidaia 
the  mild  tones  of  supplication ;  they  talk 
of  their  oumbers,  Croir  power*  their  im- 
portanoe,  their  possession  of  the  country. 
They  tell  you  that  they  possess  all  the 
energy.  aQ  the  industry  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  s  th^t  they  posseu  the  greater 
part  of  the  trading  and  maoufacturtng  in- 
terests; that  the  agricultural  dass  is  ex- 
clusively CathoUc;  that  the¥  occupy  the 
best  positions  fo)r  commercial  andmuilary 
purposes;  that  they  have  the  readiest 
means  of  attack  and  def/ence.  Tliis  is 
their  language, — different,  to  be  sure, 
^om  the  tone  of  their  a4vQcateB ;  but  this 
also  is  successfuL  At  one  time  they  are 
aliens  in  their  native  land ;  at  another  time 
lords  of  its  soil.  Now,  he  asked,  were  these 
two  statement!  correct?  Were  they  on 
the  one  hand  oppressed ;  or  did  they  on. 
t|he  other  possess  all  the  power  and  re* 
sources  of  the  country?  So  far  from 
being  oppressed,  the  condition  of  the  Ca- 
thoIi9  was  precisely  that  in  which  be 
might  be  expected  to  be  found,  frogi  bis 
inferiority  in  the  empire  at  large*  in 
wealth,  property,  and  number,  as  well  as 
t/rom  his  hostiliu  to  the  established  con- 
stitution and  religion  of  the  country.  To 
get  rid  at  once  m  the  accusation  of  op- 
pression was  to  spy,  thal^  the  Catholics 
enjoyed  the  inost  perfect  liberty  of  per- 
apn,  of  conscience,  of  speech,  of  locomo- 
tion, the  most  perfect  security  of  pro- 
perty,  the  equal  protection  of  the  lavvs, 
the  most  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Their  religion  was  not  only  tole- 
i;ated  but  encouraged  by  tlie  state :  they 
l^ad  an  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  college ;  they  became  members  of 
the  constitution,  by  enjoying,  in  the  n^t 
unrestricted  manner^  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  the  army  and  navy  were 
open  to  them  ;  in  short,  with  the  excep-' 
tion  of  exclusion  from  a  few  offices,  they 
enjoyed  as  great  a  share  of  liberty  as  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  enjoy. — Under 
these  circumstances,  instead  of  allowing 
our  passions  to  be  inflamed  and  judgment 
influenced  by  exsgcerated  accounts  of 
their  humiliation,  and  of  our  injustice^  we 
should  examine  whether  those  restrictions 
were  not  founded  in  wisdom  and  policy. 
It  was  an  undisputed  maximi  that  where 
man  divested  himself  of  his  natural 
liberty,  and  assumed  the  bonds  of  civil 
^ciety,  it  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
^n  the  grand  principles  for  which  men 
associate  togetlier  intp  one  commupity. 
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namely,  a  safe  and  peaceable  living  and 
secure  enioyment  of  property,  unless  the 
majority  had  a  right  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  rest.  It  was  a  maxito  ia 
this  House  J[  at  least  it  had  been  since  the^ 
Test  and  Corporation  acts),  that  the 
established  religion  was  to  be  maintained 
for  ever  ap  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and 
we  had  been  taught  to  consider  our  liber- 
ties  and  our  constitution  so  iet^rwovea 
with  it,  that  hitherto  we  ba^  resisted  aU 
attempts  against  any  aberation.  Tbia 
religion  was  adopted  and  cherished  by  the 
mfyoriiy  of  th^  nation;  but  the  wise. and 
beneficent  policy  of  our  ancestor^  had  leAk 
to  the  miqprity  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  person,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty, a  valuable,  though  restricted  exer* 
cise  of  political  nower,  the  impartial  pro- 
tection of  the  Jaws,  ai»d  most  c^pletft 
liberty  of  conscience.  The^  Itf'ivitegea 
could  not  be  denied  to  any  part  of  a  freo 
community,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such 
privileges  leave  men  but  httie  reason  to 
complain  of  laws  enacted  for  the  preseri^ 
vation  of  other  rights  to  which  theyaro 
hostile.  The  Catholics  cannot  compJaia 
of  exclusion  if  they  are  not  permitti^  to 
form  one  of  a  body,  of  which  they  woold 
constitute,  npt  only  an  unnatural  atict 
a  distorted  limb,  but  into  which  they, 
would  introduce  a  forbidden  and  &ial 
disease.  They  may  demand  protection 
and  toleration,  but.  they  cannot  expect 
confidence  an4  establishment.  These  arq 
the  principle^  of  the  constitution  recpgt* 
ntsed  by  I^ocke,  Blackstone,  and  De^ 
LolmQ.  They  are  confirmed  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors  ; 
they  ar^  not. only  the  practice  of  this 
country,  but  tb^  are  acteii  upon  ^jilh 
more  severity  in  every  Protestai^t  natioii 
of  Europe,  above  jsUj  19  tbpse.w)u>se  cnnt 
stitution  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  ta 
that  of  the  British  empire.  To  b^in 
with  those  states  which  h^ve  sometime 
like  a  representative  cpQstitutibq*  wia 
find  that  the  laws  aga^t  the  Cathplks 
are  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  o^ur,  own* 
In  Sweden,  perfect  liberty  of  QOnsciencft 
is  allowed,  but  the  eitablisbaieilt  of 
schools  and  convents  is  strictly  forbidden ; 
processions  and  public  ceremoni^ncccvd* 
tag  to  the  Catholic  rites  ar^  exPDMslj. 
prohibited ;  all  attempts  at  proseJylism^ 
and  all  errors  of  apostacy,  are  piieMh«d 
with  the  most  severe  penalties,  The.<atlr! 
thority  of  the  pope  in  spiritoal  matters  ia 
subservient  to  the  ayUhority  of  the  k«ag» 
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maiii  in  Sveedea  ao  lopg  only  aa  he  6oii- 
forms  to  the  decree  of  toleration,  imder 
all  its  rettrictioos.  Id  civil  matters,  all 
persons^  natives  or  forei|^uers,  professing 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  holding  any  of  the  higher 
or  lower  offices  of  the  state,  they  cannot 
become  members  of  the  Diet,  but  by  the 
aame  beneficent  policy  which  prevails  in 
this  couutrv,— t^  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Diet, 
though  they  have  not  the  right  of  admis- 
8ioiw.-.Bj  a  decree  of  the  states  of  HoU 
land  and  West  Friesland,  it  is  enacted, 
tjbat  no  priest  shall  exercise  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  unless  by  a  written  con- 
sent of  toleration  from  the  states— that  in 
ail  the  diflferent  dependencies  the  priests 
^hall  abjure  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
the  most  ample  maoner—and  also  the 
power  of  dispensation,  of  absolution ;  and 
shall  even  preach  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
states.  All  bulls,  mandates,  &c.  from  the 
see  of  Rome  must  be  submitted  to  the 
council  of  the  towns  before  publication : 
no  new  churches  can  be  built  without  the 
consent  of  the  burgomasters ;  and  even 
with  that  consent  they  are  not  allov^cd  to 
bear  any  resemblanco  to  those  of  the 
established  church.  By  the  same  decree, 
all  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  from 
being  officers  of  justice,  secretaries,  and 
police  officers.  By  an  act  of  the  senate 
of  Hamburgh,  the  free  exercise  of  tbe 
Roman  CatlH>lic  reli^^ion  is  allowed ;  but 
it  is  allowed  only  m  private  buildings, 
without  steeples  or  bells,  or  bearing  any 
of  the  outward  si^s  of  a  public  church : 
HU  public  processions  are  prohibited,  and 
the  senate  assumes  to  itself  the  most  com- 
plete control  over  the  regulation  of  all 
ecclesiastical  matters.  These  concea- 
aions  are  thought  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
Catholics  are  expressly  forbidden  to  look 
for  civil  employments  m  the  state,  or  even 
to  express  dissatisfactiDn  at  their  exdo- 
aion,  under  a  thteal^t  the  immediate  re- 
vocation of  the  indulgence  of  tbe  statOix— 
In  the  more  despotic  natioDS  of  the  con- 
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tinentf  professing  the.  Protestant  religion, 
the  exclusion  under  which  the  Cath<dic 
labours,  though  not  so  severe  as  in  those 
states  which  have  been  mentioned,  is, 
however,  very  comprehensive,  and  suffi-^ 
ciently  maniiesta  the  snspieton  with  whicb 
they  are  tolerated.  In  Denmark,  they 
are  treated  perhaps  with  more  rigour  thins 
in  any  other  country ;  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  depends  upon  the  arbitrary, 
will  of  the  king  alone.    No  public  place 
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of  worship  is  authorised  by  lawy  and  it  ie 
allowed  only  as  a  matter  of  special  fiivour 
to  foreign  ministers.  The  power  of  the 
pope  is  absolutely  unknown,  and  though 
there  is  no  express  law  to  prohibit  Ca- 
tholics from  filling  any  office  of  the  state» 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  inferred  firora 
there  being  no  instance  of  the  employ-* 
ment  of  a  Catholic  in  the  high  civil  de« 
partments.  In  Prussia  they  are  treated 
with  greater  indulgence,  as  they,  labour 
under  no  exclusion  from  office;  but  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  the  authori^  of  the 
king  is  supreme,  and  no  communicationi 
between  bishops  or  individuals,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  can  take  place  lawfully, 
except  through  the  medium  of'  the 
Prussian  government.  In  Saxony  the 
Catholics  mboured  under  greater  restric- 
tions than  prevailed  in  any  other  country, 
until  the  conquest  of  tiie' country  by 
Napoleon,  who  restored  them  to  an 
equality  of  rights,  but  these  priviiegee 
were  gained  by  the  power  of  toe  sword, 
and  not  with  the  concurrence  of  the  oa- 
tion.— Now,  from  this  hasty  sketch  of  the 
regulations  affecting  Catholioa.  in  Frotea* 
tant  countries,  two  things  are  apfawspt— 
that  in  those  countries  possessiM  a-  consti* 
tution  in  which  the  elements  of  liberty  are 
to  be  foundi  in  something  like,  a  represent 
tative  system,  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic 
from  civil  office,  and  the  restriotion  under 
which  he  exercises  his  religion,  prevail 
wdth  the  greatest  rigour.  In  Holland, 
Hamburgh,  and  Swe&n,  the  Catholic  ia 
looked  upon  with  tlie  most  jealous  eve. 
What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  froas  tbie 
universal  exclusion  of  the  CaiholiO'in  the 
free  Protestant«  statea  of  Buvope?  Ie 
caprice  ot  preju£ce.  the  cause  <^<  tbeif 
exclusion  ?>>-*Certainl^.not:  for  tbey>  are 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  their  nature, 
and  cannot  be  assigned  asa  motive  for 
^eral  policy.  Is  tyranny?  No4  for 
It  is  incompatible  with  the  firee  forms  of 
government  in  those  >  countries*  No  ra« 
tional  inference  can  bis  drawn,  except 
that  wisdom  has  dtctsted  and  experienOe 
l^as  proved  that  the  prinei^es  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  faithv  are  hostile,  to  the  general 
principles  of  liberty.  Another,  cireum- 
stance  worthy  of  note  is,  that  np  Protest* 
ant  nation  under  a  despotic  government 
ever  aUowv  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reiiff ion- without  some  restriction^ 
I£  this  is  te  be.£sund  ip  dei^otic  govern- 
menta  where  the  king  can  banish  or  im- 
prison, for  any  attempt  which  he  may 
think  subveriure  of  the  law  or  religion, 
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kow  moch  more  careful  ooffht  a  mixed 
and  limited  gofemment  to  be,  where  no 
auch  MinMnary  power  exittt,  in  admitting 
thoee  peieoot  into  power,  who  Ihre  tinder 
no  govc^mmeot  without  ttitpicion,  and  un- 
der very  few  without  total  exclusion — 
and  what  is  there  in  England  alone  of  all 
the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  to 
make  her  regardless  of  dangers  against 
which  every  other  nation  is  anxious  to 
poWde?  If  he  was  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  concession  could  not  be  claimed 
as  a  matter  of  right,  he  would  ask,  is  it 
politic  to  repeal  these  laws  ?  He  had  not 
witnessed  any  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  themseWes  to  induce  him  to 
lam  a  deaf  ear  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
and  experience:  he  would  not  follow 
theorjr  and  speculation  in  preference  to 
practice.  It  was  said  that  it  would  be  an 
instrument  of  peace :  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  It  was  true 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  was  Ca- 
tholic; but  a  very  small  number  of  that 
majority  would  be  at  all  affected  by  com- 
plete emancipation*  It  was  true  auo  that 
the  superiority  of  wealth,  power,  industry, 
and  property,  was  on  the  Protestant  side, 
and  that  every  roan  would  be  alarmed. 
If  prejudices  exist,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  removed  by  givbg  up  to  numerical 
majority  alone  ul  the  privileffes  upon 
which  toe  preponderating  party  m  wealth 
and  property  have  founded  their  security. 
If  the  Catholic  is  emancipated  the  Pro- 
testant will  be  alarmed,  and  we  shall 
weaken  Protestantloyalty  withontsecuring 
Catholic  allegiance. — Can  ainr  man  sup- 
pose that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country,  divided  so  immensely  m  their 
religious  sentiments,  will  not  come  into 
fieq^ent  collision?  Suppose  Catholic 
emancipation  to  be  granted,  are  friend- 
ahip  and  union  to  follow  immediately? 
Are  there  no  causes  of  dissension  in  tlie 
institutions  founded  upon  a  IVotestant 
establishment,  which  have  grown  up  with 
centuries?  Would  Catholics  acquiesce 
in  thenr  existence,  if  they  were  compli- 
mented with  the  privilege  of  becoming 
judges,  sherift,  and  members  oi  parlia- 
ment ?  In  Ireland  the  corporations  of  all 
the  principal  towns  are  universally  Pro- 
testant; they  can  admit  or  refuse  whom 
they  like.  Wocdd  Catholic  emancipation 
make  the  admission  of  a  Catholic  into  the 
corporations  mare  probable  than  it  is  at 
this  moment,  and  would  not  his  defeat 
founded  upon  the  prejudice  of  the  Pro- 
^stant  be  more  galliog  than  his  present 


disability?  In  election  matters  there 
would  be  the  same  source  of  discord : 
nine-tenths  of  the  land  of  Ireland  belong 
to  Protestant  proprietors,  and  a  greas 
part  is  occopieci  with  Catholic  tenants* 
In  the  event  of  a  contest  between  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Catholic,  the  former  would 
rely  on  his  property  and  his  influence  aa 
a  landed  roan ;  the  latter  on  his  religion 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  priest.  If  the 
forroer  succeeded,  the  tenant  would  b& 
exposed  to  religious  excommunication;  if 
the  Catholic  succeeded,  the  tenantrir 
would  be  arrayed  against  the  landlord 
Were  there  no  seeds  of  mischief  in  such  a 
conflict?  Greater  evil  would  flow  from 
such  perpetual  struggles  than  from  the 
present  restrictive  laws.  If  the  law  ena- 
bled a  Catholic  to  be  sheriff,  his  Krst  act 
would  be  to  name  twenty-three  Cathdic 
land*owners,  if  indeed  such  a  number 
could  be  found  in  any  county,  as  the 
fittest  persons  to  be  grand  jurors:  the  next 
year  the  Protestant  would  retaliate,  and 
hence  would  arise  an  endless  conflict. 
^Vere  there  no  sources  of  discord  to  be 
fojnd  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  upon  the  supposition  that  a  bill 
had  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  ? 
Conceive  the  prindples  by  which  the 
pastors  of  the  respective  churches  would 
DC  actuated  ?  Conceive  the  pure  and  in- 
dependent doctrines  of  our  church,  and 
the  bigotted  and  servile  tenets  of  the  Ca- 
tholic worship  ?  Conceive  the  character 
of  its  ministers  ?— ours  endued  with  a 
lofty  idea  of  their  own  independence,  and 
highly  ^fted  with  all  the  learning  which 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  institutions  of 
this  country  afibrd— theirs  wringing  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  an  impoverisned 
and  unwilling  peasantry,  drawing  then: 
education,  as  well  as  their  principles, 
from  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country  : 
•—our  church  flourishing  in  wealth  and 
splendour,  theirs  existing  in  poverty  and 
distress :  our  ecclesiastical  establishments 
the  richest  in  Europe,  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  for  whom  they  are 
provided:  theirs,  the  poorest  for  the 
multitudes  which  are  attached  to  them. 
Conceive  this  state  of  things,  and  can  any 
man  say  that  peace  will  be  the  fruit  of 
the  comparison?  Is  it  in  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  body  will 
continue  to  pay  with,  patience  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  double  establishment,  to 
one  of  which  they  are  attached— 4o  the 
other  mortally  hostile  ?  Is  it  not  natural 
for  them  to  look  back  to  the  times  "when 
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Iheir  church  posiessed  all  that  wealth  of 
which  ours  has  despoiled  them?  Is  it 
not  reasonable  for  them  to  say,  <<  restore 
the  patrimony  of  our  church,  as  you  have 
restored  the  establishment  of  our  jeligion*' 
^-and  will  not  tbejr  find  many  advocates 
to  support  the  claims  which  uie  majority 
of  the  nation  make  for  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  which,  contrary  to  all  ge- 
neral principle,  is  now  kept  up  for  the 
minority  ?  Can  such  a  system  continue 
in  harmony,  if  the  aggrieved  and  more 
numerous  party  have  the  power  and  m- 
clination  to  attempt  its  destruction?-— 
With  this  view  or  the  case,  it  cannot 
be  s^id  that  Catholic  emancipation  would 
heal  the  dissensions  of  Ireland :  it  would 
not  remove  the  causes  which  have  been 
^described :  they  would  remain  untouched 
and  undiminished.  And,  with  such  a 
conviction  on  his  mind,  he  could  not 
suffer  such  delusive  arguments  to  remain 
uncontradicted,  being  coQvinced  that  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  would  not  remove 
the  causes  of  discord  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics. 
.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  he  would  now 
trouble  the  House  with  the  few  observa^ 
tions  which  he  had  to  make,  betause, 
from  the  advanced  stage  of  the  night,  he 
might  otherwise  be  precluded  from  deli- 
vering his  sentiments  on  this  important 
question ;  the  delivering  of  which,  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  regar4  to 
Ireland,  he  esteemed  a  solemn  and  im- 
perative duty.  He  had  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  the  greatest  delisht 
to  the  eloquence  with  which  the  motion 
had  been  introduced-^an  eloquence  which, 
while  it  called  to  the  support  of  the 
policy  which  it  recommendea  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  statesmen  and  great  ge- 
niuses of  former  times,  evinced  the  oos- 
•essioii  of  a  hi^h  portion  of  kinared 
talent.  He  had,  mdeed,  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  esteeming  it 
worthy  of  the  cause  which  it  defended — 
worthy  of  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cated—and  worthy  of  the  petitioners 
whose  claims  it  suted  and  enforced.  He 
presumed  to  think  that  their  cause  had 
made  some  progress,  not  only  from  the 
powerful  eloquence  and  convincing  rea- 
soning of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
mover,  but  from  the  observations  of  his 
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question  as  became  the  rrankness  and 
candour  of  his  just  and  manly  mind.  His 
right  bon«  friend  had|  however,  argued 


upon  a  view  of  the  question '  which  was- 
not  before  the  House,  and  had  aqswered- 
propositions  which  had  not  been  ad-« 
vanced.  He  had  argued  as  if  it  had  beea 
proposed  to  repeal  all  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  Catholics  laboured,  at 
once,  without  examination  or  delibera- 
tion ;  whereas,  it  merely  pledged  the 
House  to  inquire  into  them  in  a  commit- 
tee. He  owned  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  right  hon.  friend  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  repeal  6f  .the  Catholic  disabili- 
ties and  the  abolition  ofthe  Test  and  Cor- 
poration acts,  and  argue,  that  because 
tlie  latter .  could  change  the  former,  it 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration*- 
The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  contained 
nothing  offensive  or  revolting :  they  asked- 
for  inquiry;  they  besought  the  House  to 
examine  their  case;  and,  if  their  daima 
4>ould  be  shown  to  be  founded  in  policy 
and  justice,  to  remove  the  disabOitiea 
under  which  they  laboured*  His  right 
hon.  friend  answered  **  True  it  is  we  feel  for 
your  situation ;  true  it  is  your  case  isahard 
one :  but  we  cannot  grant  your  request ;« 
for  if  we  do  so  we  must  repeal  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts  I"  The  Catholics  came 
boldly  forward  and  said,  that  past  causes  v 
of  animosity  ought  to  bo  forgjotten ;  and 
that,  in  their  present  disposition  towards- 
our  establishments,  there  existed  no 
ground  for  alarm.  To  this  his  right  hon* 
nriend  answered— <<  True,  they  are  for* 
gotten ;  but,  in  the  revolutions  of  states^- 
at  some  future  distant  period,  we  may* 
become  afraid  of  .you ;  and  we  will,  there-' 
fore,  persevere  in  the  same  treatment  of 
you  as  before,  when  you  were  really  dan* 
gerous.**  It  was  thus  that  we  treated  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  His  hon.  friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  called 
upon  him  to  loUow  him  to  Denmark,  to 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  and  see  how  the 
Catholics  were  there  treated.  He  would 
not  obey  the  call  of  his  hon.  friend;  he 
would  not  follow  him  to  foreign  coun-^ 
tries;  he  would  appeal  to  the  Britidi 
constitution^  and  call  upon  the  House 
rather  to  set  than  to  follow  an  example* 
Motives  of  policy  and  justice,  wnich  af- 
fected the  whole  empire,  pressed  upon 
parliament  the  consideration  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  claims;  but  more  particularly  the 
interests  of  Ireland  required  that  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  population  should 


right  hon.  friend,  who  had  spoken  on  the    not  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 


British  constitntion.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman here. drew  an  eloquent  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  iobabitants  of 
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GraitlBritauiattd  Ireland,  tad  alUlbQted 
mna»  share  of  the  difference  of  circum- 
lOuicet  in  the  tiro  countries  to  the  ano- 
maious  disahilities  under  which  most 
elasses  of  the  sister  kingdom  laboured* 
He  represented  Ireland  as  subject  to  in- 
consistencies  and  anomalies  of  all  kinds— 
aulEering  much  local  oppression  and  great 
general  distress ;  baring  its  higher  classes 
excluded  from  privileges  to  which  the 
lower  were  admitted;  wanting  that  sym- 
pathy between  the  different  orders  of 
aodety,  and  that  interchange  and  com- 
munication of  sentiment  and  feeling  be- 
tween the  diflbrent  ranks  of  lifoi  which 
constituted  at  once  the  glory  and  the  se- 
curity of  England.  In  this  oountry  free- 
dom lired  along  the  line  which  joined  all 
the  dasses  of  toe  community,  and  our  in- 


stitutions were  conductors  of  the  f^eneral 
feeling.  Why  was  not  Ireland  m  this 
state  ?  Why  was  property  there  stripped 
of  its  iofluenoe  ?  Why  was  it  divested 
of  Ibe  force  of  authority  ?  What  was 
the  result  of  all  this  i  Local  outrages — 
distrust  of  the  laws  in  a  people  disposed 
to  obedience— extending  to  all  classes  of 
the  community— operatmg  in  the  higher 
cilsssss  to  a  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  lower  to  a  transgression  of  it.  He 
did  not  attribute  all  this  state  of  things  to 
the  CathoHc  disabilities ;  but  as  little  was 
he  inclined  to  allow  that  these  disabilities 
bad  DO  part  in  it.  The  system  formerly 
porsQBd  with  r^ard  to  Ireland  bad  been 
to  legislate  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
oounlry.  The  calamities  of^  the  peonle 
followw>  step  by  step,  the  system  of  oe- 
gradation  to^  which  thOT  were  subjected ; 
and  die  relaxation  of  the  oppressive  laws 
had  been  as  mvariably  followed  by  im- 
provement and  increasing  order.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  Wales 
and  Chester  owed  their  liberties  to 
Charles  2od,  Ireland  owed  her  slavery  to 
WlliamSrd*— Whenheheard  of  theincon- 
sistenciea  that  would  be  involved  in  grant* 
ing  the  Catholic  dainM,  he  could  not  hue 
contrast  them  widi  the  inoonsistencies  of 
the  present  system,  where  Ireland  might 
haire  Catholic  electors,  but  could  not  re- 
luni  a  Catholic  representative— where 
Catholics  might  be  magistrates,  but  not 
aheriifs— barristers^  but  not  king'acoun^ 
seh  There  was  nothing  more  inoonststeot 
ihn  Protestant  kin^  hsrvibg  persons  of  the 
Cadiolio  religion  in  his  council,  than  a 
king  of  the  episcopal  syst^n  having^  pres- 
bs^man  ijouociUors ;  and  a  parliament 
tfaat  might-  be  filled  with  dissenters^  could 


admit,  witboot  inconristency,  a  Catholic: 
But  did  the  excliMion  of  the  Catbolica 
from  the  privileges  they  claimed  product 
peace  or  any  corresponding  advantages  ? 
No.  If  there  was  danger  to  our  establish* 
ments  fhmi  the  admission  of  the  Catho- 
lics, there  was  greater  danger  from  their 
exclusion.  There  were  two  lines  of  de* 
markation  on  which  the  House  might  take 
its  stand.  First,  it  might  have  repealed 
the  penal  laws,  and,  after  repealing  them, 
might  have  stood  on  the  existing  disabili- 
ties, or  might  repeal  both.  But  parlia- 
ment bad  not  stood  on  either.  It  had 
repealed  all  the  penal  statutes,  and  some 
or  the  disabilities,  retaining  others.  It 
was  contended  that,  if  the  Catholics  ob- 
tained the  abolition  of  the  existing  disa- 
bilities, they  would  become  formidable  to 
our  establishments  by  becoming  more 
powerful.  This,  he  contended,  would 
not  be  the  case.  As  individuals,  those 
who  attained  office  or  distinction  would 
become  more  powerful;  but  the  bodr 
would  be  less  so,  because  less  united. 
Besides,  a  government  ought  not  to 
found  its  seciiri^  on  the  wemcneaa  of  its 
subjects,  but  on  thetr  confidence.  There 
was  no  part  of  the  constitution  which 
oi^ht  to  depend  on  the  powerlessneas  of 
any  portion  of  the  subjects.  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  the  countless  and  namelestf 
ties  by  which  the  constitution  attracted 
to  itself  the  affections  of  subjects ;  and 
therefore  it  was  madness  to  persist  in  any 
measure,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  which^ 
was  to  alienate  those  affisctions.  He  im- 
plored the  House  to  Consider  that  the 
fete  of  Ireland  was  at  stake--- to  look  at 
the  state  of  the  population  of  thisil  country 
—to  reflect  on  its  present  misery— -and 
on  what  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  already  done  for  that  country  under 
the  auspices  of  our  late  soviereign.  Let 
it  no  longer  be  said  of  Ireland,  that» 
having  performed  the  duties  which  the 
constitution  exacted,  she  was  still  exclud- 
ed from  the  privileges  to  which  she  had  a 
constitutional  right.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  ratify  this  night  the  solemn 
contract  of  the  union,  and  to  make  that 
great  measure  in  reality  what  it  was  in 
name.  What  did  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
projected  that  measure,  conceive  to  be  it^ 
nature?  What  meaning  did  that  great 
statestnan  attach  to  the  following*  line*, 
which  he  had  applied  to  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  :— 

"  Non  ego,  net  Tcncfis  Itslos  parcYje  jubebo, 
Nee  mHnregoapeto  ^  pifibdsaelefpbuS  amb» 
Inviciae  gentes  ssterna  in  fcedeia  miitanU 
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What,  be  asked,  did  Mr.  Pitt  nndersiand 
by  the  eternal  laws  of  confederacy,  which 
were  in  future  to  bind  those  nations,  not 
in  the  relations  of  conqueror  and  con^ 
quered,  but  in  equality  of  laws?  We 
professed  to  follow  the  policy  of  that  en- 
lightened statesman  in  our  intercourse 
and  relations  with  foreign  countries ;  but 
on  this  system  of  domestic  policy  we  have 
not  yet  acted,  nor  will  the  maxims  on 
which  that  system  was  founded  be  reduced 
to  practice,  until  the  inscription  on  his 
tomt)  shall  record  the  liberation  of  Ire- 
land; Let  them  look  to  the  recent  im* 
provements  in  Ireland.  They  would  find 
that  every  opportunity  had  been  seized  of 
educating  all  classes  of  society  in  that 
country.  They  would  there  see  a  generous 
people  making  every  effort,  under  every 
disadvantage,  for  improving  the  situation, 
and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  lower 
daises  of  society.  There  were  securities 
springing  up  where  they  were  least  ex- 
pected, as  if  sent  by  Providence  to  remove 
a  base  and  illiberal  pretext. 

Mr.  L^e  White  said,  he  merely  rose 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  right 
bon.  secretary  for  Ireland,  for  his  excel- 
lent and  manly  speech  in  behalf  of  his 
■ufiering  country. 

.  Mr.  Bankes  proceeded,  amidst  very 
general  cries  of  question !  to  oppose  the 
jnotion,  but  was  altogether  inaudible. 
^  Mr.  Hart  Davis  said,  that  upon  a 
ouestioa  of  such  vital  importance,  he 
uiould  consider  it  right  to  move  an  ad- 
journment, if  any  member  was  prevented 
from  delivering  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Bankes  ssddf  that  he  felt  no  in- 
clination to  persevere  against  the  sense  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  rose  merely  to 
state  a  fact  connected  with  the  presoit 
question.  The  circumstance  to  which  he 
wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
was,  the  insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  an 
address,  purporting  to  come  from  an 
association  or  Orange-men  in  Ireland.  He 
understood  that  from  among  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  his  majesty,  a 
selection  was  made  for  publication  in  the 
.Gazette  by  the  minister  whose  duty  it 
iras ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  in  justice 
'to  ministers,  that  the  individual  who  se- 
lected that  address  must  have  done  sa 
without  the  sanction  of  his  coUeaeues,  as  it 
was  nothing  less  than  an  insiut  to  the 
sovereign.  It  was  not  perhaps  generally 
known,  ^hat  this  class  of  individuals  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  judges  of  the 
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land  to  be  an  illegal  association,  inasmuch 
as  they  bound  themselves  to  a  condi- 
tional allegiance,  and  to  principles  un« 
known  to  the -great  body  of  the  public* 
The  address  in  question  had  been  brought 
over  to  this  country' by  the  lord  mayor 
of  Dublin,  and  had  been  presented  to  his 
majesty,  surrounded  and  emblazoned  with 
those  symbols  of  the  association  which 
were  understood  only  by  its  own -members. 
The  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  who  had  beeii 
employed  to  carry  over  this  address,  was 
his  majesty's  stationer  in  Ireland)'  and,'  he 
understooil,  had  expected  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  presenting  it.  A 
noble  lord,  remarkable  for  his  suavity  of 
manners,  and  his  powers  of  enlivening 
even  aldermen,  had  gone  io  far  as  to 
furnish  the  knight  expectant  with  the 
motto  «  pro  patria^*'  which  he  conceived 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  stationer* 
Having  failed,  however,  to  obtain  the 
honour  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect^ 
the  lord  mayor  was  condoled  with  by  his 
friends,  and  an  hon.  alderman  (sir  W. 
Curtis)  who  wns  remarkable  for  his 
festive  urbanity,  had  resolved  '*  to  cheer 
him  up  "  with  a  dinner.  He  should  only 
add  his  hope,  that  «the  presentation  of 
party  addresses  would  always  be  repro- 
bated by  that  House,  as  it  could  never  be 
desired  that  the  sovereign  of  this  kingdom 
should  become  the  sovereign  of  a  party 
or  faction. 

•  Sir  G.  Hill  said,  he  had  had  thehdnour 
of  accompanying  the  lord  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin. He  should  oppose  the  present 
motion,  because  former  concessions  to 
the  Catholics  had  failed  to  produce  con- 
ciliation. 

Lord  Castlereagh  could  not  sufller  the 
question  to  go  to  a  vote,  without  troubling 
the  House  with  a  few  observations.  ^Ttie 
present  was  a  subject  on  which  he  had 
frequently  expressed  his  sentiments ;  but 
it  was  one  which  he  never  approached 
without  great  pain,  because  it  compelled 
him  to  differ  from  those  friends  with  whdm 
he  usually  agreed  on  other  political  and 
national  questions.  Another  circumstance 
that  gave  him  pain  was,  that ^  from  what 
had  passed  he  saw  no  great  prospect  of  a 
more  favourable  issue  to  the  question  at 
the  present  moment  than  had  formerly 
attended  it;  but  still  he  conceived  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  express  himself  candidly 
and  without  reserve.  He  had  often 
wondered  that  the  extent  of  the  question 
now  remaining  for  discussion  had  so  oauch 
importance   attached  to  it.-.  He  could 
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religious  divbioot  of  the  workl»  Uiere  ww 
not  one  more  disposed  to  liberalitj  than 
Che  Charch  of  Eogland.  Whec  he  applied 
this  principle  to  Ireland,  he  88w  the 
Btronffest  reaton  fbr  tfopporttng  it.  He 
would  not  have  it  understood  that  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancip^on  was 
ever  held  out  to  Ireland  as  a  pledge  for 
the  union  of  tlial  country  with  England. 
It  was   distinctly  understood   that  that 

auestion  was  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
iscretion  of  the  legislature.  Looking, 
however,  to  the  situation  of  Ireland,  he 
naintanied,  that  the  only  practical  mode 
of  effectually  putting  an  end  to  theem- 
barnwsnienu  which  were  met  in  the  |^(k* 
vernment  of  Ireland  would  be,  bvremovrog 
the  discontents  arising  fron  the  present 
situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
would  4lec]are9  that  they  could  never  ex- 
pect to  settle  the  differences  which  existed 
m  Ireland,  and  to  apply  to  that  country 
the  remedies  which  its  internal  condition 
required,  until  thi»  question  was  finally 
and  amicably  adjutlea.  He  felt  that  tKe 
established  churcli  in  Ireland  should  be 
supported  at  all  risks ;  for  if  ever  atteaipts 
were  made  against  it  ^  which  he  could 
not  oacicipete  as  a  result  of  the  present 
measure),  force  miist  be  opposed  to  force, 
and  such  attempts  would  be  put  down ; 
but  he  conceived  that  that  church  might 
b6  sufiicic^ly  protected,  not  indeed  oy 
making  the  Catholic  religion  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  Irefodd,  but  by 
affordli^  to  it  the  same  protection  as  to 
every  other  class  of  dissenters.  With 
respect  to  the  making  a  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  he  would  say, 
that  if  that  had  been  done  before  now, 
the  internal  situation  of  that  country 
would  be  very  dil&rent  from  wbi^  it  was 
at  the  present  da^.  He  had  .submitted  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  to  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  under  the  adminie- 
tratson  of  lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr. 
Addington,  and  he  was  informed,  that 
however  liberal  the  offers  which  were 
made  might  be,  the  measure, could  not  be 
carried  while  the  lay  part  of  that  religion 
remained  excluded  nrom  the  privileges 
which  they  so  earnestly  hoped  for.  He 
thought  the  government  acted  wisely  on 
that  occasion.  Nothing,  he  conceived, 
would  contribute  more  to  improve  the 
statb  of  Ireland,  than  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  did  not  mean  that  tlie  clergy 
should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  subserviency 
to  the  government ;  but  that  no  measure 
couM  be  more  calculated  to  improve  tbe 
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internal  state  of  the  country,  than  the 
connexion  of  the  Catholic  clerev  with  the 
government  of*  the  country,  ft  was  inu» 
possible  that  it  should  be  effected  whilst 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  remained 
in  tneir  present  state  of  exclusion.  Wbei 
they  wanted  was,  to  make  the  law 
respected  in  Ireland— to  make  it  effitctive* 
But  he  knew  that  govermneot  never 
could  have  the  same  authority,  or  en^Drce 
its  authority  with  due  effect,  whilst  this 
exclusive  system  was  continued.  If  the 
House  should  consent  to  go  into  tbe 
committee,  he  would  do  every  thing  iq 
his  power  to  forward  the  measurOy  be- 
cause it  was  his  conviction  that  until  it 
was  carried,  #  great  defect  would  remain 
in  the  secority  and  harmony  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  begged  to 
oppose  to  the  iheorv  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  something  that 
flowed  on  his  mind  from  experience.  In* 
stances  as  likely  to  excite  the  Catholics 
against  the  Protestants,  had  occurred,  ae 
any  that  might  be  expected  to  rouse  the 
Protestaou  against  tbe  Catholics;  but 
the  result  had  been  satisfactory.  The 
Derry  Journal  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Catholics  for  a  libel,  a  Catholic  jury  had 
given  a  verdict  against  a  Catholic  priest^ 
and  when  Mr.  O'Gorman  brought  an 
action  against  the  Dublin  Evenioff  Post 
for  calling  him  *'  a  dishonourable  block- 
head,'*  what  did  the  jury  tell  him  i  Why 
they  told  him,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
sixpence  damages.  This  served  to  prove, 
that  Catholics  were  bound  bjr  their  oaths, 
and  ready  to  perform  their  duty.  He 
should  certainly  vote  for  going  into  the 
committee.  If  they  wished  to  withdraw 
ail  the  benefits  that  had  been  conferred 
on  the  Catholics,  they  might  consistently 
negative  tbe  present  motion ;  but  having 
paid  999/.  and  obtained  no  receipt,  if 
paying  another  shilling  would  procure  the 
receipt,  it  would  be  wisdom  for  such  an 
object  to  make  bo  small  an  additional  sa- 
crince 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  21^7.  Noes 
221.  Majority  in  favour  of  the  motion 
6. 

LUt  ofik€  i^Ufmiy  ;  and  also  qf  ih§ 

Minoriiy^ 

MAJOaiTT. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.  Althorp,  vise. 

Acknd,  sirT.  Anson,  sirG. 

Alexander,  Jes.  Anson,  hon.  Q. 

Aileo»  J.  U.  .  Arhuthnot,  rtUon.& 
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to  those  points  that  boro  oa  oAicatloA  hi 
Irdand.  The  tUto  of  that  comtry  was 
little  kiioirn  to  naoy  membert ;  and  he 
m^ht  ihersfote  be  excuaed  fbv  atettnc 
aome  facta,  an  acquaintance  wHh  whi^ 
waa  neceaMrjr  to  enable  the  House  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  present 
question.  Preiriousfy  to  the  4Srd  year  of 
his  late  majesty's  reign,  two  coomisstons 
bad  sat  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  had  made  no  fewer  than  14 
reports,  full  of  bteresting  matter ;  bat  out 
ofthase  reports,  no  practical  measure  had 
arisen.  In  the  4Srd  of  his  late  majesty, 
another  commission  was  appomted,  which 
made?  reports;  but  still,  notwithstanding 
the  recommendations  contained  in  these 
81  reportSp  nothing  had  been  done  lor  tba 
promotion  of  eduoation  in  that  country. 
He  did  not  deny  that  great  exertions  hiud 
been  made  by  individuals,  as  well  as  by 
societies ;  but  as  yet  no  practical  step  had 
been  taken  to  establish  a  general  system 
of  education.  Perhaps  the  House  would 
be  very  much  surnrised  when  he  stated 
to  them,  under  a  mw  general  heads,  the 
magnitude  of  the  aoms  at  present  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  education  n  that 
country.  Tbeve  were  in  Ireknd  70  scfaeah 
on  royal  endowment,  possessing  annual 
funds  of  upwards  of  8»000f. ;  4  classical 
achoolt,  under  the  endowment  of  Eras- 
mus Smith,  with  funds  amounting  to 
4,000^.;  20  diocesan  schoolst  with  brge 
rerenues ;  and  15  classical  schools,  two 
of  which  possessed  funds  of  1,465/.  a 
Tear  in  landed  property*  There  were, 
besideir  these,  many  schools  Ur  instrwe- 
tion  in  the  Enalisb  language,  oa  prirate 
foundations,  wdmch  had  enormous  funds, 
but  in  which  Ae  number  of  scholars  was 
totally  disproportiooed  to  the  great  amount 
of  the  funds.  There  was  also  another  d^* 
crintien  of  schools  possessing  lar^  funds, 
ana  which  were  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes :  he 
meant  charter*schooIs,  of  which  there 
wereS9.  Of  these,  the  total  annual  grants 
amounted  to  i9,9S8/«and  the  toul  annual 
disbursemenis  to  4m88i,  The  principle 
oa  wfiieh  these  schools  weie  founded  was 
lolal^  distinct  (rem;  ail  re%bus  opi- 
ttlona ;  but  he  was  sorry  la  say  thai  the 
education  of  the  poor  waa  thwarted  sod  Ig- 
nited in  every  possible  mannef  m.  the 
ProSeatant  scboelSk  by  their  being  reoair- 
ed  to  reaeuece  the  Caiholie  principles 
before  they  ace  adinicted«  Theaumapoe- 
aeased  by  all  those  schools^  i£  properly  apr 
fuad»  wa«l4  be  sufficisBi  le  exicpd  edup 


cation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  prinoyiea 
of  theconatilution,  to  a  large  body,  if  nos 
to  the  wbole,  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 
There  waa  also  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
Dublin,  a  well-known  chhrity,  of  which 
the  funds  amounted  to  32,000/.  annoallj, 
and  the  number  of  children  educated  and 
brought  up  there  was  only  2|(XX).    "there 
were  also  58  endowed  classical  schoola, 
with  annual  funds  of  9,000^  and  whicli 
supported  only    1,000  schohira.      lade- 
pendenfly  of  taeae  charitable  inatitatfaa^y 
there  were  no  less  than  8,776^  aebeofs 
spread  orer  Ireland,  containing  scholara 
to  the  number  of  258,000  children.    He 
stated  these  facta  to  show,  that  there  ex* 
isted  in  thai  country  a  yery  great  disposi- 
tion to  instruct  the  lower  orders,  and  oi» 
their  part  an  extreme  aridity  te  be  in- 
strucced*     He  did  not  mean  to  iaapute 
blame  to  the  second  commimlon  appointed 
under  the  hrte  reign  to  Inquife  into  the 
situation  of  these  charities ;   but  he  did 
mean  to  say,  that  no  actual  good,  no  po* 
sitire  and  bene6cial  measure,  had  foljow- 
ed  upon  the  termination  of  their  labours. 
His  ultimate  object  was,  to  moveg  that  the 
papera  whidi  were  the  subject  ofhi$  pre* 
sent  motion  should,  togetlier  with  the  re^ 
ports  to  which  he  had  adverted,  tie  leid 
before  a  committee  of  the  Houae.    Thti 
total  amount  of  the  funds  of  dUlerent 
schools   in    Ireland,    which    might  be 
made  arailahle  to  the  general  purposea 
of  education,  was  more  than  178,000^  per 
annum.    This  motion  he  should  /nibmit  in 
the  early  part  of  Ike  next  scmion ;  aad  he 
begged    to.   fdy  that  he   should  then 
Isy  before   the  House   no    specuhttrve 
notbns  on  the  great  subject  of  educatron 
in  IreUnd,  but  endeavour  to  propose  some 
immediately  and   practically   eficacioua 
measure*     At  present  he  would  more  for 
**  Aa  Account  of  the  Funds  and  Rere^ 
nuea  of  all  achoolo  on  public  or  diariiabia 
foundationa  m  Iretend,  as  far  as  tb^liare 
been  reported  on  by  the  commissieners  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  such  schods ;  dia* 
tinguirfung  the  sources  from  which  such 
funds  attd  revenues  are  derived*  and  the 
number   of  sdiolars   instructed  in  such 
schools  respectively  :*'  Also,  **  A  state- 
ment,  showing  what  measures  hate  been 
taken  for  carryn^  iaio  effect  the  improve 
mettle  reoemmended  by  the  said  commia 
sioners." 

Mr.  C.  Chrani  observed,  tbee  the  great- 
est credit  was  due  to  the  labours  p(  those 
commisaiQners,  of  the  results  of  waote  ex- 
ertions the  right  ben.  gentleman  spoke  ao 
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sKghiingly.  No  tpecific'ineisiiTehid  follow* 
ed  he  would  admiti  upan  their  valiiable  re-^ 

EorU,  owiag  to  certMn  dMtecles  which 
ad  been  laid,  |a  due  coorie,  before  the 
government*  To  remove  those  obataclet* 
he  had  prepared  a  bill,  which  he  intcoided 
io  bring  before  oartiament. 

Sir  H*  Pameilf  though  in  general  an 
enemy  to  aids  of  the  nature  which  this 
8ttb|ect  was  likely  to  call  for^  from  the 
libentitj  of  goveramettt,  thought  that 
it  waa  one  which  might  justify  such  a 
grant. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  hoped  it  was  not  ne« 
cessary  to  omr  any  arguments  at  the  pre- 
eent  day  to  shew  that  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  ftom  the  principles  of  general 
education  more  than  oounterbalaneed  the 
disadvantages.  Should  anv  one,  however, 
doubt  it,  it  would  be  satis&etorf  toits  ad- 
vocates to  find,  on  reference  to  the  Statute 
iiooks,  that  our  forefathers  had  recognised 
Che  principle.  By  a  sutute  of  Henrv  8th 
it  was  enactedf  that  parochial  scnools 
ahould  be  established  m  Ireland  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Irish  youth  generally. 
The  preamble  of  that  act  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  such  establishments,  as  calcu* 
lated  to  bring  a  barbarous  people  into 
m  coincidence  of  language  and  man- 
fievs  with  a  people  who  were  civilised.  He 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  the  act, 
but  he  greatly  regretted  that  its  spirit  and 
Its  enactments  were  not  more  strictly  ob- 
aerved.  By  that  act  it  was  enjoined,  that 
every  clergyman  who  possessed  a  benefice 
in  Ireland,  should  teach  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  a  school  in  this  parish,  and  that  the 
youth  of  the  place  should  be  instructed  in 
die  English  language.  For  an  omission 
-of  this  auty,  the  act  Imposed  a  fine  for  the 
first  ofience;  a  laree  fine  for  tlie  second ; 
and  for  the  third,  the  loto  of  his  benefice. 
It  was  also  enacted  that  every  clergvman 
on  his  appointment  to  a  benefice  should 
take  an  oath  to  the  foliowmg  effect  :-><  I 
«wear  that  I  will  teach,  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  the  English  language,  io  a  sdiool 
in  my  parish."  Now,  he  was  sorry  to  find, 
that,  notwithstandiag  the  strictness  of  the 
act  and  the  aolemn  pledge  of  an  oatht 
which  every  clergyman  was  obliged  to 
take  at  this  day,  so  little  attention  seem- 
ed to  be  paid  to  this  subject.  There 
were  1,125  benefices  in  Ireland,  out  of 
which  796  only,  had  made  returns  to 
tile  orderaof  the  committee  in  1810,  and 
of  which  549  only  had  scholars  in  con- 
ibrmity  with  the  regulations  of  the  statute. 
Now^  It  waa  a  fair  presumption  that  those 
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who  had  not  made  a  return  had  noechooh 
and  according  to  that  presumption,  there 
were  576  cler^men  who  had  neglected  to 
do  that  which,  by  the  oath  they  had  taken, 
they  were  bound  to  dov  This  return  was 
made  in  1810,  and  he  smcerely  hoped 
that  the  clergymen  could  now  make  a 
more  satisfactory  return.  The  ISth  of 
Elizabeth  contamed  the  enactments  of 
fienry  8th,  in  favour  of  educatioti,  and 
would  it  now  be  denied  In  opposition  to 
what  was  commbnly  called,  the  <<  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,*'  that  educatioiK'led  to 
truth,  and  truth  to  vhrtue  and  happi- 
ness. He  considered  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Ireland ;  and  he  trusted  under  the  conci« 
liatory  auspices  of  the  right  hen.  gentle- 
man, some  comprehensive  system  of  moral 
instruction  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  would 
be  brought  into  action.  At  no  one  time 
could  it  be  more  effectual  in  its  applica- 
tion than  at  the  present,  when  the  mild 
and  conciliatory  administratiou  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  produced  so  fa- 
vourable an- impression  in  that  country. 
It  had  been  said  (and  he  had  heard  the 
statement  with  regret,  because  he  thought 
it  very  lightly  made^  that  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  and  particularly  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  opposed  to  general  education. 
As  a  friend  to  the  Roman  Catholics  he  de- 
nied this.  They  were  opposed  to  it  where 
it  was  connected,  or  where  they  suspected 
it  to  be  connected,  with  a  spirit  of  proselyt- 
ism.  Where  that  spirit  did  not  dictate 
the  system  of  education,  no  persons  could 
be  more  favourable  to  it  than  the  Roman 
Catholics.  When  they  found  that  thia 
spirit  of  proselyttsm  was  sought  to  be 
made  the  ground  on  which  the  blessinga 
of  education  were  to  be  bestowed,  they 
were  naturally  opposed  to  it.  When  the 
established  clergy  were  advised,  under  th6 
sanction  of  an  individual  who  had  recently 
been  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  church,  that  thejr  were  to  tei^  the 
people,  not  only  to  believe  in  the  reli^ioi 
of  Christ,  but  they  must  also  accept  it  aa 
received  and  unaerstood  by  the  Church 
of  Euffland,  was  it  to  be  w6ndered  that 
the  jefuoosy  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
awakened  i  When  they  found  their  reli- 
gion stigmatised  in  a  late  charge  of  the. 
riaht  reverend  prelate,  to  whom  he  allud- 
ed as  ^*  a  doctrine  subversive  of  a  christian 
mioistrr,  annulling  the  value  of  a  Re- 
deemers sacrifice^  and  disenthroning  th^ 
Son  of  Ood,**  was  it  ^ery  surprising  that 
they  should  feel  some  luarmi  aa  wdl  aa 
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that  up  to  the  monent  in  February  when 
U  bad  been  isiued,  the  most  extraocdinary 
deluftioa  existed,  and  was  annoanced  te 


fome  indignation  ?-^These  opinions  of  the 
right  reverend  prelate  (the  bishop  of  KiU 
JiOloe)  bad»  he  was  convinced,  proceeded 
merely  from  a  waot  of  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  which  be  was  sent*    These 
opinions  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  declared  judgment  of  the  bosrd  of 
education,  in  which  those  dignified  cha- 
racters, the  primate  of  Ireland,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  and  the  bishops  of  Kil- 
Jalla  and  Limerick  bad  united.     Those 
prelates  in  their  I'lth  report  had  expressed 
their  **  unanimous  opinion,  that  no  new 
places  for  the  education  of  the   lower 
orders  in  Ireland,  however  wisely  and  un- 
exceptionably  contrived  in  other  respects, 
could  be  successful  unlew  it  should  be  ex- 
plicitly avowed,  and  clearly  understood, 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  disturb 
peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  Christians." 

Mr.  IV.  Courtenay  bore  testimony  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Catholics  to  support 
schools  which  were  conducted  on  a  liberal 
system. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
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the  people  of  the  continent,   respecQng 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  proceedings 
against  Naples  were  viewed  by  his  raajes^ 
tv's  government.    It  was  his  object,  there* 
fore,  to  place  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  House  beyond  all  possi« 
bility  of  doubt.    In  doioK  so  ho  should 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  tecurring  to 
the  past  conduct,  or  rather  omiaston,  of 
bis  majesty's    ministers.    He  wished  to 
take   no  advantage  bf  that;    much     as 
be  lamented  that  so  many  months  ahould 
have  elapsed  without  their  finding  it  possi- 
ble to  make  foreign  mitiisters  anderstand 
their  motives^-much  as  he  was  surprised 
that  the   secretary   for  Foreign  a&irs^ 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  those 
ministers^    should   also    have    been  un« 
able    to   make    them   comprehend    the 
views    of  this  country,   but   should  on 
the  contrary  have  led  them  into  a  ioiak 
misapprehension  of  them.    The  only  use 
which  he  wished  to  make  ot  that  circQm'^ 
stance  was,  to  impress  upon  tfaeir  ionIshf|is 
the  paramount  duty  which  they  owed  to 
themselves    and  to    their    country,    of 
making  known  and*  publidy  embodying 
Uaplbs— Conduct  or  thb  Allied  |  their  sentiments.    He  should  first  const* 
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rose,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  trans- 
actions which  had  been,  and  which  he  feared, 
were  still  carrying  on  in  the  South  of 
Italy.  However  strong  his  personal  opi- 
jnion  on  the  subject  he  hardly  knew  whe- 
tiber  he  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  introduce  a  subject  of  such  importance, 


der  what  were  the  principles  which  the 
Allied  Powers  had  proclaimed  on  the  pre- 
sent occamon»  and  on  which  they  had 
founded  their  proceedings ;  and,  ki  the 
nextpUce,  what  consequences  were  likely 
to  result  froov  their  acting  upon  those 
principles.  On  the  outset  he  must  also 
state,  that  in  speaking  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna,    Berlin,    and    Petersburgb,    he 


if  he  had  not  felt,  afler  what  had  passed    meant  no  disrespect  to  those  courts ;  nei- 
in  that  House,  and  in  another  place,  that   ther  did  he  object,  whilst  governing  their 


be  was  supported  by  the  universal  voice 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  With 
that  conviction  on  his  mind,  he  should 
have  thought  it  an  omission  of  duty,  if 
be  had  not  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  ge- 
Iteral  feeling  the  most  effectual  expression. 
He  was  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  when 
he  perceived  by  the  latest  accounts  from 
the  bead  quarters  of  the  allies,  that  a 
most  extraordinary  delusion  still  prevailed 
amongst  diem  as  to  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  British  government.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  circular  written  by  the  secretary 
jfor  Foreign  affairs,  and  the  explanations 
given  to  the  continental  powers,  it  appear- 
ed from  the  contents  of  the  declaration 
lately  arrived,  and  of  the  authenticity  of 
which   no  doubt   could   be    entertained. 


own  territories,  to  their  acting  that  part 
which  became  great  powers,  and  which 
they  had  occasionally  done  to  advantafi^ 
Because  the  principles  on  whidi  such 
governments  were  formed,  were  such  ai 
he  could  not  approve,  he  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  their  internal  admioistrs- 
tion,  for  he  well  new  that  the  nature  of 
human  afikirs  required  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent governments.  He  well  knew  in  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  one  of  the  wild  dreams  of  tfao^e 
men  misnamed  philosophera,  proposed  to 
to  reduce  all  governments  to  somethmg 
like  one  uniform  system,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt must  fail.  Whether  it  tended  to 
make  all  nations  equally  free  or  eqaally 
slavBSt  to  establish  anarchy  oi^  ^espodsni* 
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fdiluro}  be  was  convinced  must  attend, 
and  he  fervently  hoped,  would  attend 
such  an  attempt.  As  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, a  sort  of  republican  purity  was  set 
up^for  a  pattern,  so  now  the  standard 
was  a  certain  monarchical  principle  into 
which  were  admitted  only  a  very  few  grains 
of  the  alloy  of  liberty.  This  monarchical 
principal  was  that  which  he  had  with  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  seen  laid  down  in 
the  document  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded.  It  was  stated,  that  the  measures 
undertaken,  and  the  views  disclosed  by 
the  allied  powers,  were  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  British  govern- 
Dient.  Though  particular  relations  and 
motives  were  stated  to  prevent  our  taking 
part  in  the  resolutions  of  the  other  allied 
courts,  yet  it  was  asserted  that  this  go- 
vernment had  the  same  viewt ,  and  that, 
as  far  as  principles  went,  this  government 
was  perfectly  agreed  with  the  other  pow« 
ers.  These  principles  had  been  disclosed 
at  Troppau,  and  afterwards  at  Laybach. 
It  was  then  full  time  for  their  lordships 
to  consider  what  they  really  were ;  and  be 
found  them  most  distinctly  explained 
in  that  state  paper  which  had  lately 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the  declaration 
of  the  allied  powers  against  Naples.  He 
saw  in  that  declaration  a  complete  expose f 
of  tlie  false  and  wicked  grounds  on  which 
the  allied  powers  pretended  to  justify 
their  attack  on  an  independent  kingdom. 
It  was  stated,  that  there  existed  a  sect  in 
Naples  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  Italy; 
and  the  existence  of  this  sect  was  made 
a  foundation  for  the  proceedings  adopted 
against  the  new  government.  What  was 
said  about  this  sect  might  be  as  truly  as 
be  believed  it  to  be  faUely  stated ;  still, 
the  allied  powers  were  not  entitled  to 
draw  from  that  circumstance  any  reason 
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arbitrary  government.  The  particular  sect 
alluded  to  was  not  of  recent  origin.  Its 
existence,  under  the  name  of  the  Carbo*^ 
nari,  might  be  traced  in  Italy  up  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Leopold.  The  Car-. 
bonari  received  the  particular  protection  of 
those  who  looked  for  their  assistanee  in 
emancipating  Italy  from  the  power  of 
France.  Their  encouragement  was  then 
considered  a  most  eiFectual  means  of  gsin*. 
ing  that  object;  and  yet  the  share  this 
sect  had  had  in  the  late  revolution  of 
Naples  was  put  forward  by  Austria  as  a 
ground  of  condemnation  notwithstanding 
that  power  had  formerly  sought  the  sup- 
port of  the  Carbonari.  But  the  Carbo* 
nari  were  not  only  called  a  political  sect, 
but  were  accused  of  working  in  the  dark*. 
This  charge  was  very  extraordinary  when, 
it  was  considered  that  the  accused  sect 
was  stated  to  be  existii^^  in  a  country  in 
which  the  public  manifestation  of  its 
wishes  could  not  fall  to  draw  down  upon, 
it  all  the  vengeance  of  the  government* 
Did  the  persons  who  defended  the  conduct 
of  Austria  mean  to  say  that  the  Carbo- 
nari ought  to  have  posted  up  on  tlie 
church-doors  a  nqtice,  stating,  that  on. 
such  a  day  they  were  to  begin  the  revolu- 
tion, and  giving  warning,  as  in  legal  mat- 
ters, for  the  other  parties,  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Berlin,  and  Peter4>urgh,  to 
come  and  oppose  them  ?  Was  it  not  ob-. 
vious  that  any  change  of  an  arbitrary 
government  could  only  be  effected  by 
that  sort  of  art  which  seemed  to  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  allied  powers,  the  whole 
corpus  delicti  of  which  they  complained. 
The  declaration  proceeds  to  aescribe 
the  late  government  of  Naples  as  full  of 
paternal  kindness,  and  infers  that  that 
amiable  character,  and  the  endeavours  to 
introduce  into  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
for  attacking  Naples.     He  was  willing  to .  tration  essential  improvements,  had  had 


admit  that  in  a  free  country  the  existence 
of  a  secret  political  sect  might  be  attend- 
ed with  mischievous  consequence:  but 
with  its  existence  or  npn-existence  foreign 


the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  for  a  time  to 
the  designs  of  the  Carbonari.  The  reason, 
however,  why  all  the  efforts  of  the  Carbo- 
nari in  concert  with  the  people  were  un* 


governments  bad  nothing  to  do.    Was  he  I  successful  was,  not  that  stated  in  the  de- 


called  on  to  condemn  the  existence  of 
such  a  sect  in  a  country  in  which  men 
might  by  necessity  be  driven  to  take  re- 
fuge unaer  secrecy  and  disguise?    That 


constituting  the  right  or  the  necessity  of 
interference.  But  without  the  existence 
of  something  like  a  sect,  certainly  no 
improvement  could  have  been  made  in 
the  government  of  Naples,  or  any  other 
VOL.  IV. 


claratton,  but  the  presence  of  the  Austrian 
asroy.  It  was  neither  tbe  improvement 
nor  the  deterioration  of  the  branches  of 
administration  that  suspended  the  efforts 


the  sect  described  was  to  be  found  in  ,  of  the  Carbonari.    There  was  one  brancli 
Naples,    was    a   circumstance  far  from  {  of  administration,    the  improvement   of 


which  he  knew,  from,  good  authority, 
to  have  been  neglected.  There  had  been 
no  remission  of  taxes.  There  was  be- 
sides, in  that  country  no  enjoyment  of 
personal  security,  no  protection  for  pro- 
S  X 
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perty.  He  could  tpeak  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  on  this  tubject.  One 
instance  be  would  state  to  their  lordships. 
About  four  or  five  yean  ago  there  was 
a  scarcity  amounting  almost  to  faonine  in 
Naples,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  mmia- 
ters  held  a  share  in  a  monopoly  of  com» 
At  that  time  a  British  general  officer 
iras  applied  to,  on  the  part  of  an  indifidu- 
a)^  to  use  his  interest  to  procure  his 
release  from  prison.  The  officer  found 
him  confined  in  a  dungeon  half  full  of 
water.  The  unfortunate  man  stated 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  com- 
mitted any  crtme,  and  that  he  was  not 
informed  of  any  charge  having  been  made 
against  him.  The  only  thing  he  could 
recollect  was,  that  he  had  some  converse* 
tion  about  the  disposal  of  com,  and 
that  the  transaction  had  reference  to 
the  concerns  of  the  ministeri  for  he  had 
a  share  in  the  monopoly.  The  British 
officer  went  immediatety  to  the  minister^ 
hut  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  im- 
prisonment. The  officer  returned  to  the 
prison,  where  the  gaoler  told  htm  that 
the  man  was  confined  by  the  express 
order  of  the  minister.  He  then  went 
again  to  the  minister,  to  whom  he  could 
not  on  this  second  occasfon  obtain  access ; 
but  he  was  told  by  the  secretary,  that 
the  imprisonment  of  the  man  had  been 
ordered  because  it  was  understood  that 
the  minister  might  wish  to  speak  to  him. 
The  prisoner  was  finally  set  at  liberty, 
and  owed  his  release  to  the  interference 
6f  this  English  general  officer,  whose 
name  he  could  mention  were  it  neces- 
sary. Was  this  a  state  of  things  wliich 
did  not  require  a  change?  Or  was  it 
one  which  roreign  powers  were  entit- 
led to  describe  as  the  result  of  the 
care  of  a  paternal  government  \  But 
the  declaration  stated  that  the  new 
constitution  had  been  imposed  on  the 
king.  Now  the  king  appeared  to  have 
given  it  his  voluntary  consent,  and  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  compel  him. 
But  then  it  was  objected  to,  because  it 
"^as  the  Spanish  constitutioov  He  was 
not  going  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Spanish  constitution ;  but  that  there 
was  any  thing  extraordinary,  connected 
as  Naples  was  with  Spain,  in  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  Spanish  constitution, 
he  must  deny.  Being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  some  new  plan  of  go- 
vernment, was  it  not  likely  that  the  exam- 
ple of  persons  professing  the  same  religion, 
and  living  under  a  monarch  of  the  same 


family  as  the  sovereign  of  Naples,  woulcL 
be  followed  I  And  here  be  it  reeolfected, 
that  the  British  constitution,  whidb  it  wa» 
said  some  of  the  allies  wished  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  that  of  Spain,  was  one  whiph 
the  kinff  of  Naples  had  some  years  before 
rejected,  afker  it  had  been,  under  the  aua- 
picea  of  this  country,  established  in  ane— 
ther  part  of  his  doociinions*  There  was 
another  circumstance  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Their  lordships  mtffbt  re* 
member  that  lord  W.  Bentinck  bad,  la 
1814,  addressed  prociamatioos  to  all 
Italy,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  people 
to  rise  and  assert  their  rights.    These 

Sroclaroations,  issued  on  the  part  of  the* 
British  government,  weve  signed  by  lord 
W.  Bentinck,  and  certainly  no  name  wa» 
calculated  to  give  them  better  authority 
and  efSn^t.    l%e  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
clamation ran  thus — *^  Warriors  of  Italy, 
you  are  only  asked  to  come  forward  to 
assert   your  own    rights   and   libertfe«» 
When  you  shall  have  joined  our  forces, 
then    Italy  may   become   what  in   hei^ 
beat  time  she  wa%  and  what  Spain  is 
now/*    Here  was  a  direct  recommenda- 
tion to  follow  the  example  of  Spafti.    In 
the  same  proclamation  it  was  observed 
that  Portugal,  Spain,  Sici^,  and  Hollaod, 
could  attest  the  liberality  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   It  was  farther  stoted,  ^  that  Spain 
had  succeeded  in  her  great  undertaking  ;** 
meaning    that    very  constitution    which 
Spain  had  framed,  which  Naples  had  been 
desired    to  imitate,    and  was   now  con- 
demned for  adopting.    It  might  be  said, 
that  this  was  only  done  to  rouse  Italy  ; 
and  he   had  heard  of  something  being 
said  somewhere  of  the  absurdity  of  conti- 
nuing for  ever  married  ta  a  promise.    A 
breach  of  promise  would  not,  however,  be 
vindicated ;  and  with  regard  to  Austria, 
the  world  would  not  forget,  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  lord  W.  Bentinck  was  issued 
at  a  time  when  Austria  was  co-operating 
with  the  British  forces  in  Italy.    Austria^ 
who  now  thought  the  Spanish  constitution 
so  unsafe,  was  in  fact  a  party  to  this  pro- 
claraation;   though  not  a  principal,  she 
was  an  acceding  party.    The  principle  of 
the  proclamation  was,  besides,  in  perfect 
conformity  with  that  of  the  treaty  which 
Austria  in  the  month  of  March  preceding 
bad,  in  concert  with  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  other  powers,  signed  at 
Chauroont;   and  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  allied  powers 
was  to  support.     Support  what?     Not 
the  rights  of  savereignsi^  but  the  Ubertiea 
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«F  natioiM.  T1|«  noble  lords  opposite 
^heerat  this,  bat  where  do  they  now  hear 
any  thirtg  of  liberty  or  Xhe  rights  of  the 
people^  either  in  proclamations  or  trea- 
ties ?  Noy  the  "Word  liberty  is  carefully 
'excluded  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
allies.  But  it  was  these  proclamations 
and  promises  which  called  for  the  exer- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  continent ;  and 
the  allies  sitting  at  Troppau  had  no  right 
iH>w  to  condemn  <that  freedom  which  they 
bad  at  Chaumont  pledged  themselves  to 
aupport.  llie  reasons  assigned  for  these 
•distressing  contentions  might  indeed  be 
rammed  up  as  follows:— Although  the 
Austrian  government  fully  respects  the 
independent  rights  of  nations,  with  which 
'fhey  do  not  in  any  respect  wish  to  inter- 
fere, yet  still  diey  hold  that  the  recent 
conduct  of  Naples  now  justifies  their  in- 
terference. That  is,  in  other  words,  that 
there  are  certain  circumstances  which  in 
iheir  eyes  do  justify  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  other  nations;  and  that 
these  circumstances  ere — whenever  sects 
in  a  state  shaH  privately  assist  in  promot*- 
ing  a  revolution,  or  a  change  in  the  go- 
vernment; whenever  an  army  shall  assist 
in  such  a  revolution  or  a  change ;  when- 
ever private  meetings  shall  be  held  to  as- 
■ist  in  such  a  work ;  and  where  there  was 
a  party  in  the  country  so  revolutionized, 
vrnich  was  hostile  to  that  revolution,  and 
where  the  tranquillity  and  silence  with 
which  the  change  in  the  government  was 
effemd,  show  the  existence  of  that  party. 
•— 'niese  then,  were  the  reasons  which 
Atistrift  had  set  up  to  justify  her  aggres- 
sion iipon  the  existing  government  of 
Naples.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  they 
were  preceded  by  an  avowal  of  not  inter- 
fering with  the  indepmdent  rights  of  na- 
tions, implying  that  a  revolution  in  an  in- 
dependent state  might  be  permitted  where 
these  disqualifying  reasons  did  not  exist. 
Really,  this  abstract  proposition  of  the 
disqualifications  which  were  to  restrict 
the  rights  of  independent  states,  was  like 
the  abstract  idea  which  had  been,  to  ridn 
cule  false  philosophy,  set  up  as  exempli- 
fyinff  corporeal  aseDcy.  It  strongly  re» 
Bsinded  him  of  the  famous  dialogue  be- 
tween Martinus  Scriblerus  and  his  fellow 
popil  Crambo,  in  their  exercises  in  the 
atttdy  of  logic.  The  discussion  was 
•boot  an  abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor. 
Martinua  sets  out  with  saying  that  many 
things  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  ab- 
.atraetideaofalord^mayor,  but  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  ideaof  such  a  personage, 


there -must  be  a  wig  and  gown.  Crambo 
cannot  allow  that,  nor  can  he  reconcile 
with  his  idea  of  a  lord  mayor,  any  thing 
which  shall  have  eyes,  hands,  mouth,  o^r 
legs.  Just  so  it  was  with  Austria,  in  the 
abstract  idea  set  up  by  that  government 
of  what  did  and  what  did  not  justify  an 
independent  state  in  changioff  its  govern- 
ment. It  admitted  fully  tne  nght  to 
make  the  change,  but  then  it  must  not  be 
made  by  a  sect,  it  must  not  be  made  bjr 
an  army,  it  must  not  be  made  by  private 
meetings,  it  must  not  be  made  while  a 
party  in  the  state  opposes  that  change. 
If  it  be  done  without  any  of  these  means, 
then,  said  Austria,  it  amounts  to  my  ab- 
stract idea  of  a  justified  revolution*  What 
then,  he  would  ask,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  confederate  sovereigns  declare 
they  can  tolerate  a  revolution  or  ft 
change  I  Can  such  a  change  be  only  to- 
lerated when  done  by  the  will  of  a  mo- 
narch ?  Shall  that  ro^al  will  alone  con- 
stitute a  legal  change  ^  Such  appears  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Austria.  Now  ?  what 
are  the  changes  which  these  sovereigns 
will  allow  the  king  of  an  independent 
state  to  make?  When  Ferdinand  ovei^ 
turned  a  conatittition  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  Austria  did  not  interfere.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  the  cdour  or  complexion 
of  the  change  wl^ich  these  potentates 
mean  to  acknowledge?  Will  they  si- 
lently see  a  stste  replaced  in  slavery  and 
thraldom,  if  such  be  th^  will  of  a  mo- 
narch ;  and  are  the  subjects  of  an  inde«- 
pendent  state  to  be  for  ever  debarred 
from  political  regeneration — unless  it  be 
the  will  of  a  sovereign  that  they  shall 
be  free  ?— He  came  now  to  the  second 
part  of  his  consideration,  which  was  the 
effect  that  must  attend  these  proceed- 
ings, either  in  the  failure  or  the  success 
of  Austria.  If  she  fail  in  her  attempt 
iipon  the  present  government  ef  Naplei^ 
the  principles  of  liber tv  upon  which  the 
Neapolitans  have  lately  acted  will  ac- 
quire additional  force:  in  that  event,  if 
Naples  have  the  power  she  might  exer- 
cise the  right  of  retaliation.  If,  however, 
that  contingency  should  arise  which  he 
anticipated,  and  Austria  should  succeed 
in  her  attack,  by  what  means  was  the 
Austrian  authority  at  Naples  to  be  main- 
tained f  Whether  the  Neapolitans  ulti- 
mately accede  to  the  terms  held  out  by 
Austria,  or,  resisting  them,  still  continue 
a  sullen  opposition  when^  overpowered 
by  open  force  at  the  onset,  in  either  eyent 
Aastiia  must  fertii^  her  autliority  by  the 
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power  of  ber  troopt.     See,  then,  what 
must  be  the  aitkade  of  Aattria  In  £u« 
rope*    Her  poatessiont  will  extend  on  the 
one  tide  censiderablj  tooth  of  the  Po  to 
Venice,  and  the  will  ha?e  fortified  hertelf 
on  the  other  in  Naplet.      Wat  thit  new 
ttate  of  thingt  likely  to  be  permanent } 
Wat  it  likely  to  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world  ?    Wat  it  probable  that  a  new 
m^er  of  thingt,  never  attempted  to  be 
etiablithed  before,  could  now  be  reared 
and  permanently  ettablithed?    If  tuch  a 
ttate  of  thingt  in  Europe  had  heretofore 
been  attempted,*  would  Holland  have  ob- 
tained what  the  had  achieved?    Would 
Switzerland  ?   Would  the  United  Sutet  i 
Would  Spain  or  Portugal  I    They  never 
could  have  changed  their  tituationt  had 
the  principlet  of  tbit  alliance  of  tovereignt 
been  heretofore  promulgated.    It  were  in 
Tain  to  hope  that  tuch  principlet  could  be 
now  ettablithed  in  the  political  ttate  of 
Europe.    How   wat  it   pottible,   in  the 
pretent  advanced  ttate  of  political  know- 
ledge,  that  principlet    like  thcte  could 
have  a  permanent  acqoietcence  ?    Wat 
there  any  probability  that  a  tyttem  which 
attempted  to  nlace  a  barrier  to  the  growth 
of  human  intelligence,  and  to  circumtcribe 
It  within  boundt  which  were  ftever  before 
laid  down,  could  postibly  tucceed  ?    Such 
a  lyttem  if  it  for  a  moment  were  forced 
upon  a  people  by  superior  ttren^th,  could 
only  obtain  a  trantitory  duration ;  and 
mutt  ultimately  faH  to  the  ground  and 
bring   down   ditgrace   and   discomfiture 
upon  itt  authort  and  undertakert.    Re- 
cently at  thit  new  and  dangerous  ayttem 
bad  been  agitated,  itt  effectt  were  already 
apparent.    In  Spain,  it  had  aiven  activity 
to  the  republican  tpirit  which  wat  grow- 
ing up  in  that  country  to  an  extent  that 
fiever  before  wat  thought  of,  and  which, 
in  itt  conteqoencet,  wat  iikely  to  intro- 
duce agitation  into  the  progress  of  a  re- 
volution, that  otherwise  would  have  been 
tranquilly   conducted    to    iu  clote.    In 
France,  were  not  itt  effectt  alto  tensibly 
felt  ?    Were  not  the  hopet  of  a  party  ac« 
Cually  excited  t^ere;  a  party  toraetiroet 
called  by  the  name  of  Liberales,  and  at 
•other   times  Jacobins?    It  was  against 
auch  a  system  that  England  had  repeat- 
edly acted  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  so  late  as  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  when  Buonaparte  was  first  consul. 
In  front  of  the  battle  which  England  was 
about  to  wage,  was  placed  the  unjustifi- 
able attack  made  by  France   upon   the  \ 
right  ef  Switserland  to  qhoose  M*  own 
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government.  At  that  tinae  resamka  were 
not  wanting  for  France  to  have  taid  o€ 
Switserland  as  Aattria  now  did  of  Na- 

{lies,  that  ber  proceedingt  were  calcu- 
ated  to  inflame  contiguout  ttatet.    But 
no  tuch  plea  wat   thought  of  by  Eng- 
land ;  the  act  of  France  was  justly  com- 
plained  of,  because  it  was  an  act  Incon- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  nations, 
and  particularly  in  that   most   essential 
part,  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.    In  for- 
mer times  Great  Britain  had  acquired  de* 
served  glory  by  the  policy  she  adopted,  as 
the  fosterer  of  every  naseent  spark  of  )n> 
berty  which  was  struck  out  of  any  of  the 
nations  in  the  world.    The  moment  that 
spark  arose,  it  was  considered  by  Eng- 
land, as  an  aoouisition  to  be  cherished, 
not  extinguisheu.     The  greatest  man  who 
had  ever  written  upon  the  policy  of  an 
empire,  or  who  had  enlightened  any  age 
by  (lis  wbdom,  the  great  lord  Bacon,  when 
justly  praising  the  principles  thatgavern- 
ed  the  counsels  of  queen  Elizabeth  ro  her 
intercourse  with  foreign  states,  afteT  re- 
viewing the  various  merits  vrhii^  he  justly 
ascribed  to  that  policy,  fixed  for  the  higiA 
est  theme  of  his  panegyric  upon  that  part 
of  Elizabeth's  conduct,  where,  to  use  hia 
own  words,  **  she  cultivated  and  encou- 
raged the  liberties  of  other  nations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.*'    Lord  Bacooi  a!lso 
instances  •"  her  support  of  the  low*coun* 
tries,  a  people  recommended  to  her  by 
their  counsels  so  liberal,  and  their  fort^nea 
so  happy.*'     The  circumstances  in  the 
late  change  at  Naples  which  had  armed 
Austria  against  the  people  were,  that  the 
revolution  had  been  effected  by  a  sect, 
aided  by  the  revolt  of  an  army.     Exactly 
in  the  tame  way  had  the  revolution  in  the 
Netherlandt  been  conducted,  and  yet  no 
objection  was  then  made  to  the  form  of 
the  proceeding.      There  ought  to  be  no 
such  objection.     That  jealousy  wat  too 
fastidious,  which  found  tault  with  a  revo- 
lution prepared  and  consummated  by  the 
mode  best  adapted  to  the  general  meant 
of  the  people.    Rather  than  cavil  in  thit 
manner  at  the  steps  pursued  by  a  strug- 
gling people  to  obtain  independent  rights, 
they   ought  apply  to    their  efibrts  the 
maxim  applied  in  another,  case  by  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  who 
had    ever    adorned    that    House     lord 
Chatham.    That  great  man,  when  speak- 
ing of  America,  then  struggling  agaipat 
oppression,  implored  that,  when  reviewing 
the  acts  of  their  cploniet,  they  woyld^^ 
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<«  Be  to  their  fiftolts  a  little  blind|     '    - 

Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind, 

And  clap  the  padlock  on  the  mind.'' 

These  lines  were  equally  applicable  to  the 
course  irhicli  it   became  a  nation  like 
•England  to  pursue  to  a  state  like  Naples. 
He  knew  it  had  been  saidy  that  all  inter- 
ference would  be  now  useless ;  that  the  die 
was  cast,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  in- 
•terfere  in  the  hope  of  promoting    any 
'practical  good,    lie  was  not  of  that  opip- 
■nion;   he  did  not.despair^  even  now,  if 
.England  properly  interposed.    But  even 
•were  he  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Na- 
•pies  were  over-run    by  their  assailants, 
and  every  foot  of  land  there  in  the  firm 
•occupation  of  German  soldiers,  still  he 
should  say  it  was  not  too  late  for  that 
House   to  disclaim   the  principle   upon 
which  the  congress  at  Troppau  were  now 
acting,    and  to  save  Europe,  from  the 
^eventual  calamities  which  such  a  principle 
.was  but.  too  well  calculated*  to  produce. 
/The  parliament  of  a  country  like  England 
was  bound  at  such  a  crisis  to  put  on  re- 
cord Its  solemn  disclaimer  of  the  act  in 
which  Austria  was  engaged,  .and  of  the 
-principle  which  governed  the  counsels  at 
•  Troppau  and  Lay  bach  from  which  that 
act  had  emanated.      It  was   to  enable 
England  to  set  herself  right   with   the 
world  that  he  meant  to  submit  for  their 
Jordships'  adoption  the  following  address : 
!    ^*  To  thank  his  majesty  for  having  been 
graciously   pleased    to  lay  •before  this 
House  a  copy  of  the  despatch  to  his  ma- 
jesty's missions  at  foreign  courts,   on  the 
circular    communication    addressed    by 
the  courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia,   to  their  several  missions,  relating  to 
the  recent  transactions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  to  express  the  satisfaction  which 
-we  feel  that  bis  majesty  has  declined  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion,  considering  them  to  be  no  less  re- 
pugnant to  the  Uindamental  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,   than  destructive 
•of  the  established' law  of  nations ;  and  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  his  majesty 
-.will  exert  all  his  influence  with  ilie  allied 
powers,   if  not  too  late,   to  prevent  or  to 
repair    the    consequences    of    measures 
which  may  eventually  disturb  the  general 
-  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  which,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  combination 
•with  the  doctrines  that  have  been  advanc- 
ed in  their  justification,  are  of  most  dan- 
gerous example  to  the  independence  of 
sovereigns  and  the  security  of  nations." 
.Earl  JkUkurst  md^  that  tbe  whole  ar- 
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gument  of  the  noble  marquis  #ent  to 
show,  that  Great  Britain  ought  not  to 
adopt  a  system  of  neutrality  between  the 
contending  parties.  In  other  words,  that 
England  ouaht  at  once  to  abandon  the 
system  which  she  had  avowed  to  the  par* 
ties,  and  upon  which  she  had  professed 
her  fixed  determination  to  adhere.  The 
course  which  this  government  had  Jaid 
down  for  its  guidance  during  the  pending 
struggle  was  plain,  and  its  meanmg  per- 
fectly well  understood  The  proposed  ad- 
dreis  was  quite  of  a  diffe|ent  character : 
its  policy  was  !  neither  plam  nor  intelligi* 
ble ;  for  while  it  called  upon  tbis  country 
to  abandon  its  declared  neutrality,  it  laid 
down  no  other  system  to  govern  its  future 
conduct  towards  the  allied  powers.  The 
first  question  which  they  had  then  .to  de- 
termine was,  whether  or  not  they  ought, 
to  abandon  their  present  system  of  neu- 
trality ?  Suppose,  they  did  abandon  it» 
what  other  course  would  the  noble  mar- 
quis recommend  for  their  adoption  ?.  Sup- 
pose the  revolution  which  led  to  the  agi- 
Ution  of  this  question  had  appeared  to 
England  to  be  such  as  to  enoanger  her 
interests  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  that  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria should  say,  <*  we  see  no  manner  of 
danger  in  this  revolution,  and  we  forbid 
you  to  interfere  in  its  progress/' — would 
not  England  reply»  *'  If  you.  dp  not  see 
any  danger  to  your  interests,  you  are 
certainly  not  called  upon  to  interfere;  but 
if  we  see  danger,  we  are  justified  joa  the 
broad  principle  of  self-defence."  And 
upon  that  principle  they  would, certainly 
have  a  right  to  interfere.  What  was  the 
case,  in  mples?  A  revolution  had  been 
established,  to  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  were  no  party.  He  did  not 
mean  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  Austria 
in  interfering,  for  he  had  not  sufficiejnt  in* 
formation  upon  that  subject  before  him* 
All  he  was  anxious  to  show  was»  that 
England  had  taken  the  proper  course  in 
observing  a  strict  neutrality.  The  noble 
earl  then  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon 
the  character  of  the  king  of  Naples^  and 
.tlie  estimation  in  which  he  was.  held 
by  the  Neapolitans;  and  added  that,  not- 
withstanding this  loyalty,  so  great  was 
the  power  of  the  partv  who  had  comluct- 
ed  the  revolution,  that  they  refused  to 
allow  the  king  eieht  days  to  prepare  a 
constitution*  Sicily  took  no  part  in  this 
revolution,  and  was  only  compelled  to 
submit  to  it  by  firaud  and  violence.  So 
thati  if  Great  Britaioi  as  had  been  lecom- 
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iiieMMI»  had  reoahrsd  M.  Cinittdlt  m 
the  ambaiiador  from  Naplet*  the  nusl  b« 
considered  as  imctiooii^  the  applioatioD 
of  the  epithet  of  rebeb  to  the  SidliaMi 
who  reeitted  the  introduction  of  the  new 
atate  of  things  among  them.  The  whole 
lif  the  recent  arrangements  bad  been 
managed  at  Naples  by  the  Carbonari* 
whose  aim  was  not  a  vefomlation  of  the 
Neapolitan  government,  bat  to  promote 

Cieral  insomection  throogfaout  Italy; 
ir  object  was  not  a  settled  gdVemment, 
bat  an  unsettled  one,  by  which  they 
might  profit  in  the  conf osioo.  Was  there 
any  thing,  then*  in  the  character  of  the 
parties,  engaged  in  this  revolution  to  e»> 
title  them  to  Uie  support  of  England. 
The  noble  marquis  haa  severely  ammad'> 
verted  upon  the  Austrian  manifesto.  But 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  Austria 
grounded  the  necessity  of  her  present  in^ 
terferenoe  with  Naples,  upon  tne  dangers 
to  which  her  contiguous  states  i^re  ez^ 
posed  by  the  recent  events,  This  would 
not  be  all.  Supposing  the  knowledge  of 
the  presentation  of  this  address  to  his 
majesty  to  reach  Naples,  whilst  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  on  its  march,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  prolongbg  the  contoit, 
by  inspiring  new  hopes  in  the  breasu  of 
Ibe  NeuMHitans ;  and  thus  many  would, 
on  the  advance  of  the  Auttrians,  retreat  to 
the  hills,  instead  of  acceding  to  the  pro* 
position  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
casting  their  eyes  towards  the  ocean,  in 
titt>ertation  of  succours  from  England, 
Irould  at  last  fall  victims  to  their  own 
credulhy.  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
these  tUKl  similar  misfortunes,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  oppose  the  address. 

Lord  EUeniorough  said^  that  his  noble 
fViend^s  ohjeotion  applied  merely  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  addrem.  The  first  part 
stated  the  satisfaction  felt  hv  the  Hoose, 
chat  hb  majesty  had  declined  becoming  a 
party  to  measures  of  which  ministers  had 
expressed  their  disapprobation.  If  mi- 
nisters were  right  in  exprening  thar  dis- 
approbation of  the  principles  of  the  allies; 
It  could  not  be  wrong  for  their  lordships 
to  record  their  approbation  of  the  con- 
doct  of  ministers.  He  thought  snch  a 
{proceeding  necessary,  because  it  would 
^ve  weight  and  authority  to  the  remon- 
atranee  of  the  British  government  The 
Addreis  did  not  go  to  recommend  a  frar 
with  Austria^  It  called  Upon  ministeri 
to  do  that,  which,  if  they  declined  t^  do, 
they  would  deserve^  to  be  impeached, 
n9mt^j.^-4o  endeavour,  by  Idl  the  tn^aos 


in  their  jpower,  to  prevemt  the  conse- 
quence of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  which  might  eventually  disturb  the 
trampiillitv  of  Europe.  If  his  noble  friend 
would  look  at  the  situation  of  Austria ;  if 
he  would  recollect  that  she  stood  insu- 
lated among  powers  hostile  to  her,  both 
from  positimi  and  from  prejudice;  if  he 
woohl  consider  that  her  defimce  rested  on 
her  ouiveable  iluua  of  mllitaiy  force, 
drawn  indeed  from  the  aubjects  of  her 
hereditary  doBMnions,  but  paid  by  the 
treasures  wrung  fVom  her  Italian  and 
Pdish  provinces;  he  would  see  that  no 
movement  could  be  more  false  or  more 
fatal  than  that  which  Austria  had  just 
made  upon  Naples.  Considering  that 
movement  by  itself,  and  without  any  cotn- 
nexion  with  other  circumstances,  he  would 
say  that  it  vras  one  which,  in  the  relative 
situation  in  which  Austria  and  England 
«irere  plaoed,  it  waa  the  imperious  duty  of 
ministers  Co  arrest.  Looking,  however, 
at  the  present  state  of  Italy ;  taking  a 
full  view  of  the  change  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  mahriers,  habiU,  and  feel» 
iiigs  of  its  inhabitant  whilu  under  French  - 
domination  i  recollecting  that  French  do^ 
mination,  whatever  mischieA  it  had  in- 
flicted, had  united  mto  one  sreat  state 
the  small  principalities  into  which  it  had 
been  previonslr  severed^  and,  bj  so  doing 
had  eradicatea  the  pr^udices  which  the 
inhabitants  of  them  nad  felt  agunst  each 
other ;  resbemberin^  that  the  French  had 
changed  the  efiemraate  Italian  into  the 
hardy  soldier,  and  bad  inspired  him  with 
ideas  of  glory  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced his  remote  progenitors ;  remem- 
bering that  they  had  given  thought  and 
mind  to  the  people  of  Italy  upon  lul  poli- 
tical questions,  that  they  had  imposed 
upon  them  a  new  system  of  laws  which 
had  been  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  it  since 
the  restoration  of  the  old  governments, 
and  that  the  annulling  of  that  part  of  it 
which  enacted  the  equal  partition  of  a 
man's  property  among  his  children  at  his 
decease,  had  rendered  the  younger  sons 
of  every  fitmily  foes  to  the  existing  esta- 
blishments ;  not  fofgettidg  that  no  man 
was  allowed  to  be  in  power  or  property, 
who  had  held  office  in  any  part  of  the 
twenty-five  years  daring  which  the  French 
had  been  in  possession  of  that  countrv ; 
reflecting,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the 
provinces  which  had  received  greaX  com- 
mercial advantages  by  tbeh'  union  had 
lost  them  all,  by  being  split  again  into 
several  small  at4(es«-lbat  In  thote  small 
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■tatet  all  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  Ciu- 
toin-housea  and  impontB  had  been  regu« 
kurly  renewed,  and  that  industry  had  thus 
been  completely  paralyzed — conndering 
all  these  circumstances  with  the  mind  of 
a  statesman,  he  muit  say»  that  a  more 
imprudent,  impolitic  and  dangerous  mea- 
sure, could  not  have  been  adopted  by 
Austria  than  the  invasion  of  Naples.  He 
thought  as  poorly  as  any  noble  lord  of 
the  Neapolitan  troops;  neither  did  he 
expect  that  they  would  be  successful  in 
vesisting  the  Austrians;  but  could  any 
rtiaa  who  recollected  what  had  occurred  in 
Spain  expect  that  an  Austrian  army 
would  remain  secure  in  that  country? 
Supposing  It,  however,  to  renuun  secure, 
would  the  occupation  of  Naples  for  five 
or  six  yearsi  as  was  proposed  m  the  Aus- 
trian manifesto,  be  a  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  it  in  France? 
Could  tSiere  be  a  more  dengerous  spec- 
tacle held  up  to  tlie  French  people,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  urge  them  to  successful 
rebellion,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  past 
disgraoe  than  this  ?  To  support  Austria 
in  such  measures,  therefore,  would  be  to 
support  her  against  every  noble  and  gene- 
Pow  principle.  In  the  last  wa^  our  charac- 
ter had  been  our  strength :  b;^  that  we  had 
vendered  our  alliance  an  object  of  desire 
to  every  state  in  Europe :  by  that^  and  by 
that  alone,  we  hsd  conquered.  What 
would  be  our  situation,  however^  now  ? 
Looking,  as  he  did,  at  the  situation  of  the 
country,  still  he  must  say,  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  he  be  ofraid  of  a  war 
undertaken  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
people":  but  he  should  view  with  the  ut- 
tioost  despair  the  commencement  of  a  war^ 
in  which  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England  were  against  the  counsels  of  the 
government,  and  the  hearts  of  foreign  na- 
tions not  with  them.<»Hi8  noble  friend 
had  said,  that  to  adopt  this  address  would 
be  to  advise  a  change  of  the  whole  foreiffD 
policy  of  the  country.  He  denied  the 
truth  of  the  position.  All  that  was  pro- 
posed in  the  address  was,  that  such  mea- 
sures should  be  tsken  as  would  prerent 
any  evil  consequences  arising  from  the 
movement  on.  Naples  t  that  was,  ministers 
were  called  upon  to  take  a  large  and  libe- 
ral view  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  were  desired 
to  use  their  io6uence  and  the  influence  of 
their  country  in  counteracting  those  mea- 
iures  which  all  men  viewed  with  appre- 
hension, and  were  implored  to  preserve 
fieaoe  under  all  the  circumstanees  that 


can  render  peace  valuable.  When  his  no^ 
ble  fi-iend  asked  him,  whether  he  supposed 
that  the  Austrian  army  would  withdraw 
upon  our  making  a  remonstrance,  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  answering  that  it  would 
not :  but  it  was  evident  that  circumstance* 
must  soon  arise,  in  which  the  interposi-* 
tSon  of  England  would  be  as  earnestly  de« 
sired  by  the  Austrians  as  by  the  Neapo* 
Ntans,  and  that  in  consequence  of  our  con* 
nexton  with  Sicily.  He  could  not  for- 
get that  connexion ;  nor  the  eircumstancea 
linder  which  a  constitution  had  been  es- 
tablished in  that  island ;  i^kor  the  pledge 
which  we  bad  given  to  its  inhabitants  on 
leaving  it.  We  had  promised  them  that 
they  should  not  be  left  in  a  worse  sittiatioii 
than  that  in  which  we  found  them.  And 
y^t  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had  no  morel 
vi^ht  to  unite  Naples  and  Sicily  than  the 
king  of  England  liad  to  unite  England  and 
Hanover,  had  amnulled  the  constitution  we 
had  guaranteed,  and  which  he  had  himself 
sworn  to  observe ;  had  annulled  the  eon-* 
stitution  which  existed  previously  to  that, 
and  which  he  had  sworn  bv  his  viceroy  to 
preserve  inviolate;  had,  in  violation  of 
both  constitutions,  united  Sicily  to  ^sples.. 
Not  only  the  pledge  which  we  had  given^ 
and  which  we  ought  to  have  redeemed  in 
1816,  but  the  combined  interests  of  Aus- 
tria and  England  called  upon  us  ta  de- 
clare, and  to  support  that  declaration  by 
arrafi,  if  necessary,  that  no  constitution 
should  be  established  in  Sicily  to  whielk 
the  Sicilians  had  not  consented  In  thetf 
ancient  parliaments.  That  constitution 
had  been  violated  by  the  present  govern^ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  and  we  there- 
fore ought  not  to  decline  advocating  the 
'  cause  of  injured  Sicily.  He  knew,  from 
1ms  own  personal  observation,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Sicilians  to  England ;  it  had 
originated  ki  the  hour  of  common  danger^ 
and  had  been  cemented  in  the  field  of  vio* 
tory.  Would  they  not  then  have  a  power- 
fol  means  of  negotiating  with  Austria  and 
Naples,  when  they  had  Sicily  at  their 
back  i  But  thev  would  have  a  greater  ad- 
vantage than  this.  If  the  sect  of  the  Car- 
bonari was  so  dangerous  as  was  repre- 
sented, and  they  wished  to  put  it  down 
effectually — ^how  could  their  purpose  be 
better  accomplished  than  by  taking  from 
them  a  part  of  the  people  among  whom 
thev  disseminated  their  principles?  By 
agrieeing  to  the  address,  they  would  show 
themselves  alive  to  the  true  interests  df 
Italy,  of  England,  and  the  rest  of  Europe; 
they  would  show  that,  notwitfastaDdiog  the 
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prtMttt  dangers  which  BurrouDdad  thU 
great  quatiiooi  they  had  dared  to  take  a 
autetman-like  view  of  ita  moat  remote  and 
diataot  dangers:  they  would  show  that 
iftiey  bad  determined  to  support  ministers 
in  giving  full  effect  to  any  negotiation 
which  they  might  institute  for  the  preser- 
vation of  tranquillity;  and  by  so  doing 
thev  would  confer  credit  on  their  country 
and  themselves. 

The  Earl  of  IVestmoreland  said,  that  not- 
withstanding the  temporary  distress  under 
which  this  country  was  labouring,  he  had 
BO  doubt  of  its  possessing  abundant  re* 
sources  for  any  war  in  which  justice  or 
honour  might  require  it  to  engage ;  but» 
in  the  present  instance,  he  contended, 
thai  both  justice  and  policy  demanded 
that  we  should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
He  denied,  both  on  the  seneral  principle, 
and  with  reference  to  the  particular  in- 
stance of  Naples,  that  we  had  any  right 
to  interfere  in  such  a  case  as  the  present; 
and|  with  respect  to  the  address  proposed 
by  the  noble  marquis,  it  would  be  altoge- 
ther  inefficient  and  nugatory,  unless  ac- 
companied by  an  address  to  his  majesty 
to  prepare  an  armament  to  enforce  it. 

The  Earl  of  Darn/ry  maintained,  that  his 
noble  friend'«  proposition  was  in  no  way  cal- 
culated tobreaK  in  upon  the  neutrality  which 
his  majesty's  government  were  disposed 
to  preserve.  But  he  thought  it  due  from 
that  House  to  make  a  declaration  on  the 
subject,  conformably  to  the  principles  of 
their  ancestors.  England  was  peculiarly 
entitled  to  remonstrate  against  the  re- 
cent movements  of  Austria.  For  how  did 
Austria  pay  her  army?  With  English 
money.  To  this  country  she  was  indebt- 
ed at  least  seventeen  millions. 

Lord  Calihorpe  supported  the  motion, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  highly  import- 
ant there  should  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing of  the  opinion  of  this  country  on 
a  subject  in  which  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  an  independent  people  were  so  deeply 
involved.  We  owed  it  to  Austria  herself, 
to  exert  over  her  all  the  moral  influence 
that  we  possessed,  and  to  show  her  how 
full  of  danger  her  present  course  was,  even 
if  it  should  prove  successful ;  and  how  de- 
structive, if  the  result  should  be  disastrous. 
In  the  latter  case,  how  would  the  Austrian 
government,  with  a  diminished  army,  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  a  dishonoured 
name,  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  its  own  people,  who  might  per- 
haps require  a  constitution  less  monarchi- 
cal even  than  that  which  they  were  now 
endeavouring  to  destroy  ? 


.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  deprecated  the- 
adoption  of  the  address,  in  the  absence  of 
all  satbfactory  information,  with  respect 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case  between  Aus* 
tria  and  Naples*      For  his  own  part,  he- 
was  not  ashamed    to    confess,    that  he 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  declaration  which  had  been  ^is^ued 
by  the  allied  spvereiffos.    This  confidence 
was  confirmed  by  the  former  conduct  of 
Austria,  who,  when  put  in  possession  of 
the  fortified  places  of  Naples,  evacuated 
them,  even  before  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  treaty  which  nut  them  into  her 
hands.   In  saying  this,  however,  he  begged 
to  be  by  no  means  understood  as  express- 
ing any  approbation  of  the  principle  of 
what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance.     Al^ 
though  he  sincerely  believed,  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  sovereigns  by  whom  it  was 
formed  were  pure,  yet  it  was  a  system  lia- 
ble to  so  much  abuse,  that  he  could  not 
too  strongly  reprobate  it.      At  the  same 
time,  he  a-as  convinced  that  the  present 
invasion  of  Naples  was  not  considered  in 
a  just  light  by  those  who  attributed  it  to 
tlie  Holy  Alliance.    Tiiis  was  not  candid. 
The  interests  of  Austria  were  alone  con- 
cerned in  the  afiair.      Unquestionably  no 
man  could  contemplate  the  attempt  of  a- 
military  despotism  to  beat  down  the  in-: 
fant  indepeiidence  of  any  state  without 
emotion.     In  a  contest  between  a  strong 
and  a  weak  power,  a  generous  mind  na- 
turally sympathised  with  the  latter.  There 
was  also  something  extremely  captivating 
in  the  very  name  of  liberty.    But  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  weaker 
power,  in  any  contest,  must  therefore  have 
justice  on  its  side.    It  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  what  was   called  liberty 
must  therefore  really  be  so.   With  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  Austria  towards  Naples, 
he  was  not  prepared  positively  to  pro- 
nounce that  that  conduct  was  justifiable  ; 
neither  did  the  transactions  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Naples  warrant  any  one  in  pro- 
nouncing that  the  conduct  of  Austria  was 
unjustifiable.    The  revolution  in  Naples 
was  incontestably  the  work  of  the  Carbo- 
nari^   The  principles  of  that  sect  were  not 
confined  to  the  assertion  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  opposition  to  despotic  govern- 
ment, but  directly  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  standing  government.    .No 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  despotic 
influence  of  that  sect  over  the  parliament 
at  Naples,  and  that  there  was  pot  a  single 
movement  of  the  government  now  exist- 
ing there,  which  was  not  controlled  by 
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that  irresponsible  sect*  It  woold  be  pre- 
mature in  this  country  to  interfere  between 
Austria  and  Naples,  until  it  was  shown 
that  the  former  had  not  a  justiBable  cause 
for  the  conduct  she  had  adopted  towards 
the  latter. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  noble  earl 
who  spoke  second  in   the    debate,  had 
objected,  that  the  motion  of  the  noble 
marquis  was  indistinct  and  unintelligible, 
whereas  it  appeared  to  hi  en  that  the  noble 
earl  had  himself  misunderstobd  that  which 
was   distinct,    and    misrepresented  that 
which  was  intelligible.     The  noble  earl 
commenced  by  observing^  that  the  noble 
mover  had    mistaken    the    manifesto  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  ;  and  to  prove  this, 
he  referred  to  the  circular  note  of  Jord 
Gastlereagh,  and  not  to  the  manifesto  it- 
self.   His  noble  friend,  in  consequence  of 
the  language  and    conduct  of  Austria, 
called  upon  the  House  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  country  ;  he  did  not  then 
enter  into  the  question,  whether  such  a 
vindication  of  our  honour  was  likely  to 
end  in  hostilities  or  not.    And  why  was 
'  this  done  ?    Because  the  allied  powers — 
because  Austria  itself— had  misrepresent- 
ed to  the  world  the  principles  upon  which 
thik  government  acted,  or  at  least  profes- 
sed to  act.    It  was  said  in  the  declaration 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain fully  coincided  in  the  general  princi- 
ple upon  which  they  acted,  but  that  con- 
•iderations  of  state  prevented  that  power 
from  co-operating  with  them  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  plans.    This  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  that  monstrous,  disgustmg, 
and  hypocritical  paper  which  had  been 
pat  forth  by  the  amiable  and  pacific  con- 
gress of  Laybach.    The  noble  lords  on 
the  other  side  said,  that  the  interference 
with  the  afiairs  of  Naples  was  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  Austria :  but  Austria  said 
DO — that  their  sole  object  was,  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  which 
were  threatened  by    those  proceedings. 
The  noble  lord,  after  quoting  some  pass- 
ages from  the  declaration  of  the  allied  so- 
vereigns, asked  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Liverpool),  to  stand  up  and  say  wlietber 
bis  majesty's  ministers  coincided  in  the 
principles  and  feelings  by  whiclf  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  actuated  ?     The  noble 
earl  who  bad  just  sat  down  said  he  believ- 
ed Austria  to  be  sincere  in  her  profes- 
sions.   Did  the  noble  earl,  or  did  his  ma- 
jesty ^s  ministers  believe  her  sincere,  when 
she,  in  that  odious  and  disgusting  docu- 
ment,  declared  the.  got ernmeot  of  this 
VOL.  IV. 


country  to  coincide  in- the  views  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
acted,  but  that  we  were,  proven  ted  by  pro* 
per  and  weighty  considerations,  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  on  the  occasion  ?— ~He 
would  shortly  mform  them  what  those 
considerations  were  ;  but  before  he  did 
so,  he  must  call  upon  them  to  mark  the 
nature  of  this  transaction.     Five  powers 
had  confederated  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  every  govern- 
ment, good  or  bad,  against  the  resent-* 
ment  of  the  people.    Certain  events  oc^ 
curred  in  Spain,  and  up  started  Russia  call- 
ing upon  the  confederates  to  take  part 
against  the  Spanish  people.     What  the 
answer  of  this  government  was  to  that  ap- 
plication he  did  not   know ;  but  it  was 
evidently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  stop  all 
proceedings  against  Spain.    Next  came 
the  case  of  Naples ;  and  then  proper  and 
weighty  considerations  prevent  the  only 
two  countries  where  the  force  of  popular 
opinion  was  felt,  from  acceding  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  alliance.    He  would  tell  the 
House  what  those  proper  and  weighty 
considerations    were :    they    were    the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  people  of 
England  ;  they  were  the  Deputies  and 
Chamber  of  PeerH  in  France  ;  they  were 
the  press  of  England  and,  he  wished  he 
could  add,  the  press  of  France.     These, 
and  these  alone,  were  the  obstacles  to  the 
diabolical  attack  meditated  by  the  allied 
powers  on  the  general  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations.     When  the  noble 
earl  said  that  the  object  of  the  address 
was,  to  assist  Naples,  he  would  reply,  that 
it  was  to  assert  the    national  honor,  by 
vindicating  the  national  neutrality  ;    for 
there  were  in  the  acts  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  in  the  writings  of  that  part 
of  the  press  which  was  more  particularly 
under  its  control,  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  pur  neutrality  was  not  a  posi- 
tive one,  but  a  leaning  towards  Austria. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  objections  made 
to  the  present  motion  was,  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  Neapolitans  to  re- 
sist the  Austrians ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ministers  made  this  objection, 
they  sept  to  Austria,  upon  the  first  hear- 
ing of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  a  disap- 
probation of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
effected.    Was  that  no  encouragement  to 
Austria  ?    If  neutrality  was  the  object  of 
our  government,  then  they  should  repel 
the  insinuation  that  they  were  a  party  to 
the  contract   of  the    allied  sovereigns. 
Such  an  insiauatl^n  was  not  only  an  io- 
3  Y 
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•uU  to  this  country,  but  enabled  the  op* 
pressors  of  Naples  the  better  to  carry  their 
plans  into  execution.  Another  instance 
ef  neutrality  was  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  papal  goTemment.  The 
pope's  nuncio  at  Lavbach  declared,  that 
the  holy  father  had  determined  to  main* 
tain  a  neutrality  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  goTernoient.  Now,  was  thisneu* 
trality  maintained  ?  The  holy  father  had 
**  caused  strict  orders  to  be  given  that  the 
foreign  regular  troops,  on  entering  and 
passing  through  the  pontifical  dominions, 
shall  be  regarded  as  rriends,  and  not  op* 
posed  in  their  passage,  but  that  any  of  the 
evil-disposed  class  who  may  dare  to  vio- 
late the  pontifical  territory,  shall  be  vigor- 
ously resisted ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
holiness  had  ordered  the  fortresses  of  his 
dominions  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence. " 
He  did  not  mean  now  to  say  whether  the 
pope  had  done  right  or  wrong  in  this,  but 
when  he  professed  to  act  upon  the  Eng- 
lish neutrality,  there  appeared  little  doubt 
that  he  understood  what  the  nature  of 
that  neutrality  was  to  be.  The  House 
would  see  that  we  were  acting  the  Co- 
medy of  Errors  firom  beginning  to  end. 
It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  clearly  to 
understand  the  sitnation  in  which  we 
stood.  The  noble  earl  opposite  had  ob- 
jected that  his  noble  friend  had  mis- 
taken the  subject.  Now  one  thing  was 
clear.  According  to  the  noble  earl's 
statement— either  Austria  had  misunder- 
stood the  government  of  this  country,  or 
else  site  had  publtply  stated  that  which 
she  knew  to  be  false  with  respect  to  our 
intentions  [Hear,  hear  !  1.  He  defied 
the  noble  earl  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma. 
A  noble  earl  had  stated,  that  he  believed 
Austria  to  be  sincere.  He  knew  not  in 
what  nart  of  the  history  of  the  continent 
the  noble  lord  could  find  matter  on  which 
to  ground  such  an  opinion  ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  no  accounting  for  men's 
belief.  That  noble  earl  went  on  to  say, 
that  the  natural  feelings  of  all  men  were 
favourable  to  Naples.  If  this  were  so,  he 
could  only  say,  that  the  noble  lords  over 
the  way  had  got  their  artificial  feelings 
wound  up  to  a  very  high  pitch  in  fkvour 
of  Austria  and  against  Naples.  What 
was  their  boasted  neutrality — ^what  were 
the  whole  of  the  speeches  against  this  and 
a  former  notion— but  apologies  for  Aus- 
tria and  condemnations  for  Naples  ?  Aus- 
tria said,  and  it  appeared  truly,  that 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  English  govern- 
ment were  with  the  allied  powers,  though 


they  were  prevented  by  cnrcunostaiieea 
firom  co-operating  openly  with  theau  lite 
noble  lord  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate 
had  spoken  out ;  he  dki  not,  it  was  tnie* 
say  that  Austria  was  in  the  right,  but  he 
took  care  to  aay  that  the  other  party  waa 
in  the  wrong.    Then  came  the  old  story  of 
a  revolution  brou^^ht  about  by  the  army, 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  Carbonari. 
A  noUe  lord  bad  said,  that  the  Carinmari 
were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  obey  God 
or  man.     Now,  with  all  due  deference  to 
that  noble  lord,  he  presumed  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  Caibonari,.and  therefore 
they  could  not  have  revealed  their  oath  to 
him.  But,  where  did  these  Carbonari  ori- 
ginate ?    They  were  set  at  work  end  their 
operationa  fomented  by  the   Britiib  go- 
venment  for  the  purpose  of  stirringup  the 
Italians   to    make  wtBt   against  Trance, 
and  were  used   as  instruments  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  lUily*    This  brought 
him  to  another  j^rt  of  the  questioo.  It 
was  objected  egamst  the  Neapolitans,  that 
they  had  adopted  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion, and  yet  tnat  there  were  not  Ave  per* 
sons  in  Naples  who  had  read  that  constitu- 
tion.   He  had  seen  more  than  five  Nea* 
politans  who  had  read  and  who  under- 
stood the  Spanish  constttution ;  so  that 
he  himself  was  a  witness  in  contndictioe 
to  that  assertion.    The  noble  lord  here 
read  to  the  House  an  extract  from  lord 
William  Bentinck's  proclamation  to  the 
Italians  in  1814,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  great  work  performed  by  the  Span- 
iards, in  driving  the  French  out  of  their 
territories,  and  thus  establishing  their  li- 
berty.   But  how  did  they  esublish  their 
liberties  ?    By  adopting  that  constitution 
which  was  now  sought  n>r  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans, and  which  was  charged  against  then 
as  a  crime  ?    Was  it  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Neapolitans  should  wish  to  establish 
a  free  constitution  ?    Was  it  to  be  won* 
dered  at  that  they  should  wish  for  the  en-* 
joyment  of  liberty  ?    It  was  engraven  on 
their  monuments— it  was  wriuen  in  tiieir 
books  and  in  their  hearts,  and  could  not 
be  efiiiced  from  their  memories.    **  AtUi 
occatio^    aim    animus,    nemini   W)hmtas 
d^dt.**     But  we  who  fomented  their 
wishes,  who  encoura^  their  hopes,  who 
favoured  their  exertions,  were  we,  when 
those  hopes  were  about  to  be  realised,  to 
dash  tiiem  at  once  to  the  ground  ?    It 
was  hard,  very  hard,  that  we,  who  bed 
taught  them  to  believe  ua  their  fHeodSt 
should  at  such  a  crisis  not  only  deaairt, 
but  oppress  them.  It  m$  ttgoed  agaifiM 
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the  Neapolitanst  that  they   had  refused 
their  Icing  eight  days  within  which  to  form 
a  constitution.    Now,  he  considered  such 
a  period  much  too  long  ;  for  if  such  events 
were  not  brought   about  quickly,  they 
could  not  be  brought  about  at  all.    By 
the  Spanish  constitution,  the  succession  of 
the  king  of  Naples  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  acknowledged.    The  king  of  Naples 
had  congratulated  his  cousin  the  king  of 
Spain,  on  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution.   What  then  were  the  Neapoli- 
tans to  do?      They  saw  a  constitution 
fostered  by  England,  approved  of  by  their 
Icing,  and  from   which  every  advantage 
was  to  be  derived — was  there  any  thing 
more  natural  than  that  they  should  say, 
'*  We  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this 
constitution. "     But  what  was  the  objec- 
tion to  this  ?^  It  was  urged  that  the  Span- 
ish constitution  was  foreign,  and  not  suit- 
ed to  the  Neapolitans.     It  came  with  an 
ill  grace  from  Austria,  after  having  oppos- 
ed the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution into  Naples,  to  propose  for  their 
adoption  the  constitution  of  England.   As 
if  those  Neapolitans,    who  were  unable 
to  translate  the  Spanish  constitution  into 
Italian,  should  be  all  at  once  fully  con- 
versant with  Blackstone,  and  the  other 
creat  law  authorities  of  this  country  I 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Neapoli* 
tans  were  about  to  adopt  the  Englbh  con- 
stitution, and  were  to  write  over  to  this 
country  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
as  to  its  nature  ;  suppose  that  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  applied  to  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  for  a  definition  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.    Why,  the  very  first  ob- 
servation of  the  learned  lord  would  be, 
that  the  British  constitution  was  <<  essen- 
tially Protestant »'     [A  laugh].    It  cer- 
tainly  would  move  any  one  to  laugh,  to 
liear  such  coxcombs  talk  of  establishing  a 
constitution,  were  it  not  for  the  reflection 
that  those  coxcombs  were  backed  with 
bayonets  to  enforce  any  doctrine,  how- 
ever absurd  or  ridiculous,     A  noble  lord 
said,  he  believed  the  allied  sovereigns  sin*- 
cere.^    He  (lord  Holland)  could  scarcely 
imagine  how  their  proceedings  could  be 
Urgued  upon  with  temper  or  moderation. 
Alter  reading  an  extract  from  the  declara- 
tion, in  which  the  allied  powers  declared 
their  only  object  to  be  *<  the  preservation 
of   peace    and    tranquillity    in    interior 
lutates, "  he  observed,  that  if  any  thing 
could  add  to  the  atrocity  of  such  conduct, 
it  was  the   detestable  hypocrisy  under 
which  it  waa  maaked.    They  the  lovers  of 


peace  and  tranquillity  !    Why  then  did 
they  keep  up  so  large  a  military  establish- 
ment ?    They  came  forward  and  talked 
of  tranquillity  and  peace,  who  sent  hordes 
of  barbarians  from  the  remotest  quarter 
of  Europe  to  spread  war  and  desolation 
o^er  its  fairest  portion  1      <*  Et  nomen 
pacis  dulce  est,  et  ipsa  res  salutaris  ;  sed 
inter  pacem  et  servitutem  pluriroum  in- 
terest.   Pax  est  tranquilla  libertas  ;  ser- 
vitus  malorum  omnium  postremum,  non 
modo  hello,  sed  morte  etiam  repellen- 
dum.  **    These  were  the  sentiments  of  g 
great  man,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
similar  sentiments  would  inspire  the  peo* 
pie  of  Naples  with  that  courage  wnich 
alone  could  preserve  their  freedom.    He 
rdoiced  to  say,  that  the  eloouent  language 
of  the  noble  baron  near  him  (Ellenbo- 
rough)  had  raised  in  his  mind  some  faint 
hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  with  success.    He  confessed 
that  he  felt  warnn  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  it  ruffled  his  temper  to  see  a  smile 
on  the  countenances  ot  noble  lords,  when 
he  and  his  noble  friends  spoke  of  in<)uiry 
on  these  subjects  ;  for  it  induced  him  to 
think,  that  there  were  persons  who  wished 
in  their  hearts  that  Naples  might  not  suc- 
ceed in  her  opposition  to  the  invasion  by 
Austria.    He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the 
history  of  the  modern  world  recorded  ex- 
amples of  successful  resistance,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  resistance  as 
hopeless.     Switzerland  had  successfully 
resisted.     Holland  had  successfully  re- 
sisted.   So  had  America  and  Spain  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  Naples  too  would  succeed. 
It  was  with   great    satisfaction  he  had 
heard  the  noble  baron  say,  that  even  if  the 
invasion  by  Austria  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  successful,  still  Naples  miglit  be 
ultimately  triumphant.     He  begged  leave 
to  add  one  word  on  the  subject  of  war.    It 
had  been  said,  that  those  who  talked  of 
the  distress  of  the  country  were  now  the 
advocates  for  involving  it  in  a  war,  which 
must  necessarily  increase  that  distress ; 
but  he  affirmed,  on   the  contrary,  that 
a  compliance  with    the  present  inotion 
was   the    most  likely   way    to   avoid  a 
If  there  was  one  individual  in  thi^ 


war. 


House  who  abhorred  war  more  than  ano- 
ther, it  was  the  person  who  now  had  the., 
honour  of  addressing  them  :  he  believed 
there  had  only  been  one  war  sincp 
the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  family,  qf 
which  he  approved.  But,  deeply  rootied 
as  was  his  abhorrence  of  war^  he  would 
never  say  that  the  sUte  of  the  country,  of 
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the  embarraMroent  of  our  finances,  was 
a  reason  for  abstaining  from  it  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  honour  of  )he  na- 
tion. The  question,  however,  was  not 
at  present  one  of  peace  or  war,  but  whether 
government  were  not  called  on  to  state 
the  reasons  of  their  conduct,  which  had 
been  misrepresented  by  Austria.  If  such 
an  explanation  should  lead  to  a  war,  he 
would  lament  the  circumstances;  but, 
from  the  fear  of  such  an  event  he  would 
not  abstain  from  vindicating  the  honour  of 
the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  had  been 
'occupied  with  eloquent  declamation 
against  the  interference  of  the  allied 
powers  with  Naples;  and  he  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  when  they  had  seen 
other  independent  states  attacked  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  they  had  heard  no  eloquent 
declamation  from  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site. The  noble  lords  on  those  occasions 
had,  on  the  contrary  inculcated  the  neces* 
sity  of  peace,  and  the  impolicy  of  inter- 
fering. The  only  exception  was,  in  the 
case  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  against 
which  his  noble  friend  opposite  had  cer- 
tainly expressed  an  opinion.  The  pre- 
aent  motion  he  belitved  to  be  without 
precedent.  The  constitution  invested  the 
Crown  with  the  power  of  making  war  or 
peace,  and  of  neeotiatiog  with  other 
states.  The  right  ot  parliament  to  refuse 
the  supplies,  he  believed  to  be  equal  to 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  declare  war ; 
and  he  waa  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
parliament  might  advise  the  king  to  resort 
to  war.  It  was  an  admonition  impro- 
perly applied,  and  if  fit  to  be  applied,  im- 
properly expressed.  There  were  two 
modes  in  which  a  great  nation  could  in- 
terfere. Its  influence  might  be  exercised 
in  private  by  its  accredited  agents ;  but, 
when  its  sentiments  were  recorded  by  a 
public  declaration,  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  enforce  their  declaration 
by  arms,  if  it  should  be  disregarded.  If 
there  was  any  doubt,  whether  this  motion 
was  a  motion  of  war,  the  speech  of  hfe 
noble  friend  had  removed  all  doubt.  The 
fioble  baron  avowed  that  he  looked  to 
war ;  he  hoped,  perhaps,  that  war  might 
not  be  necessary ;  the  noble  baron  should 
have  creditfor  those  hopes,  but  war  was 
one  alternative  on  which  he  relied.  But 
if  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  supporters 
of  the  motion,  they  should  say  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  give  advice  to  the  king  ac- 
cordinjijjy.      The     question    which    the 


House  really  had  to  consider  was  divided 
into  two  branches: — 1.  Whether  in  the 
present  situation  of  Europe,  neutrality 
was  the  desirable  policy  for  England?  and 
2.  Whether  the  present  conduct  of  this 
government  was  fair  neutrality?  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  baron,  that,  how- 
ever desirable  peace  might  be  to  this 
country,  as  its  general  policy  or  at  this 
particular  time,  there  was  no  time  when 
this  country  should  not  dare  to  undertake 
a  war  which  was  necessary  for  its  safetj|r 
or  honour.  But  however  abundant  the 
resources  of  the  country  might  be,  he  saw 
in  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  in  the 
declaration  of  the  allies,  in  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  lord,  ample  reasons  for  say- 
ing that  neutrality  was  the  true  policy  of 
this  country.  As  to  the  general  princi-* 
pies  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  the 
allies*  no  one  regretted  ihem  more  than 
he  did.  No  one,  who  looked  at  the  affairs 
of  Europe  dispassionately  could  avoid 
seeing   that  there  were  two   conflicting 

Srinciples    in    the    world.      Never    did 
Lussia,   Austria,  and  Prussia  do  a  more 
ill-advised  act,  than  when  they  put  forth 
that  declaration.    Till  then  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  there  were  two  extreme 
principles  in  acdon.    But  that  declaratioa 
fully  set  forth  one  extreme  nrincip\e,  the 
disposition  to  crush  all  revolutions,  with- 
out reference  to  time,  to  circumstances^ 
to  causes,  or  to  the  situation  of  the  na- 
tions in  which  they  arose.     The  other 
extreme  principle,  which  he  was  sorry  to . 
see  manifested  in  the  noble  lords  opposite 
was  to  uphold  all  revolutions,  not  looking 
to  their  causes  or  justifications.    Revolu- 
tions .seemed  to  them  to  be  certmn  good 
— the  name  cheered  up  their  hearts.    Let 
their  lordships  look,  then,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  which  they  boasted 
to  be  as  far  removed  from  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  as  from  wild  revolutionary 
principles  on  the  other.     They  would  see 
that  the  policy  which  the  constitution  de- 
manded between  two  such  principles  waa 
neutrality.     Neutrality  was  our  policy; 
neutrality  would  command  the  respect  of 
all  the  iiations,  and  of  all  the  temperate 
-and  moral  men  of  Europe,     But  were  we 
in  a  state  of  fair  neutrality?    The  noble 
lord   had  referred  to    the  manifesto  of 
Austria.    If  the  manifesto  bore  the  sense 
attributed  to  it  by  the  noble  lord,  it  stated 
that  which  was  not  correct,  but  he  did 
not  think  the  manifesto  could  fairly  bear 
the  interpretation  which  the  noble  lord 
had  put  upon  it.    He  was  convinced  that 
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by  ''  the  allied  powers"  were  m'eant 
Ru88ia»  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  alluded  to.  These 
were  in  fact  the  only  parties  assembled  at 
Troppau ;  For  though  we  had  a  represen- 
tative at  that  place,  he  was  no  party  either 
to  the  conferences  or  to  the  protocols. 
He  came  now  to  the  second  question. 
Was  this  country  in  a  fair  state  of  neu- 
trality ?  If  he  was  not  misinformed,  his 
majesty's  minister  residing  at  Naples  had 
'made  a  declaration  of  the  neutrality  of 
this  country,  which  had  been  deemed 
'perfectly  satisfactory  by  the  Neapolitans^ 
'and  had  removed  all  doubt  whatever  res- 
ecting the  disposition  of  Great  Britain, 
le  had  further  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing the  sentiments  entertained  throughout 
Europe  of  the  paper  now  upon  their 
lordships  table.  He  knew  that  all  the 
'states  on  the  continent  were  gratified  by 
it,  and  were  convinced,  from  the  princi- 
ples it  contained,  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country.  He  was  convinced  that  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  had  provoked  the  revolu- 
*tion  in  that  country,  but  he  had  no  case 
before  him  to  show  that  the  king  of  Na- 
ples had  done  the  same.  At  the  same 
time  he  wished  to  give  no  opinion  whether 
'circumstances  might  not  exist  to  justify 
the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  at 
Naples.  The  opinion  of  the  tooble  lords  op- 
posite seemed  to  be,  that  this  country  ought 
to  interfere  with  every  great  event  that 
occurred  in  Europe :  but  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  uniform  policy  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Had  any  motion  been  made  in  parliament 
against  the  partition  of  Poland  ?  Had  not 
noble  lords  raised  their  voices  agaiilst  that 
act  of  spoliation,  and  given  it  as  their  opi- 
nion that  this  country  should  go  to  war 
in  defence  of  the  Poles  ?  It  might  be 
said,  that  this  motion  only  called  on  go- 
vernment testate  the  reasons  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but  let  it  be  recollected,  that  if  they 
once  remonstrated,  they  must  be  prepared 
for  the  Consequences.  The  country  must 
not  put  itself  into  the  situation  of  having 
made  a  vain  remonstrance,  which  it 
had  not  the  courage  or  the  means  to  en- 
force. This  was  a  case  in  which  parlia- 
ment could  not  interfere  without  either 
making  themselves  a  laughingstock  to  all 
Europe,  or  resolving  to  mizard  the  conse- 
quences of  a  refusal. 

After  a  short  reply  from  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown,  the  House  divided :  Con- 
tents, 23;  Proxies  14—37.  Not-Con- 
tertu  42;  Proxies  42—84.  Majority 
ufaiiiit  the  motidn  *7. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.       . 
Friday^  March  2. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  con* 
sider  of  this  subject, 

Mr.  Plunketi  said,  that  previous  to 
moving  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
chair,  he  had  a  few  observations  to  make, 
in  which  he  should  not  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  as  he  saw  no 
reason  to  anticipate  objection  to  the 
course  he  was  about  to  propose.  It  was 
highly  gratifying  to  him  to  observe  th^ 
feeling  which  prevailed  on  all  sides  in  that 
House  throughout  the  late  discussion  on 
this  subject ;  a  feeling  which  assured  him 
that  those  who  were  bound  by  their  sense 
of  duty  to  contend  against  the  measures 
which  be  proposed,  would  scorn  to  act 
upon  a  vexatious  spirit  in  opposing  the 
bill.  He  deemed  it  a  duty  which  he 
owed  both  to  the  friends  of  the  measure 
and  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  it,  now  to  state  to 
the  House  the  course  he  proposed  to 
pursue,  which  was,  to  propose  in  the 
committee  certain  Resolutions,  which  he 
would  presently  read  to  them ;  and  after 
they  were  carried,  and  leave  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill  which  he  intended  to 
found  upon  them,  to  fix  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  for  Tuesday  next,  and  the  se- 
cond reading  for  the  Monday  following; 
which  arrangement,  he  conceived,  would 
afford  ample  time  for  every  member  to 
enter  fully  into  its  merits.  The  Resolu* 
tions  which  he  intended  to  propose  were  : 

1.  <<  That  it  appears  to  this  committee, 
that  by  certain  acts  passed  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  res- 
pectively, certain  declarations  and  affir- 
mations are  required  io  be  made,  as  quali- 
fications for  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
offices,  franchises,  and  civil  rights,  therein 
mentioned. 

2.  "  That  such  parts  of  said  oaths  as 
require  a  declaration  to  be  made  against 
the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  or  that  the 
invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and 
idolatrous,  appear  to  this  committee  to 
relate  to  opinions  merely  speculative 
and  dogmatical,  not  affecting  the  allegi- 
ance or  civil  duty  of  the  subject,  and  that* 
the  same  may,  therefore^  safely  be  re- 
petlM. 
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S.  **  Thai  it  appein  to  this  cooainittee, 
itMf  in  letmd  tctt  passed  in  the  ptrlia- 
menu  of  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland  res- 
peatiTaly^  a  certain  oatb«  cominonly  celled 
the  eath  of  Sapremacy,  is  required  to  be 
taken,  as  a  qaalification  for  the  enjovment 
of  certain  offices,  franchises,  ana  oitiI 
rights*  therein  laentioned. 

4.  That  in  the  said  oath  and  declaration 
is  contained,  that  no  foreign  prince,  per- 
son, prelate,  state  or  potentate,  oii^ht  to 
lave  af\y  jurisdiction,  power,  supenority. 
pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  these  realms. 

5«  ^*  That  it  appears  to  this  committee, 
that  scruples  are  entertained  "by  his  ma- 
jesty*s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  with  res- 
pect  to  taking  the  said  oath,  merely  on 
account  of  the  word  <  spiritual'  being  in- 
serted therein ;  snd  that  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  such  scruples,  it  woula  be 
expedient  to  declare  the  sense  in  which 
theaaid  word  is  used,  according  to  the 
ii^uoction  iuued  by  ^ueen  Elisabeth  in 
the  first  year  of  her  reign,  and  recqgnised 
in  the  act  of  the  fifth  of  her  reign,  and 
which  is  explained  by  the  thtru-seventh 
of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
Imports  merely,  that  the  kings  of  this 
reium  should  govern  all  estates  and  de- 
grees committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  ecdesiastioal  or  temporal, 
and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stub« 
born  and  evil  doer. 

6.  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  such  act  or  repeal  and  expla- 
pation,  should  be  accompanied  with  such 
exceptions  and  r^[ulations  as  may  b^ 
*  fouDQ  necessary  for  preserving  unalterably 
the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Crown, 
according  to  the  act  for  the  further  limi- 
tation of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  and 
for  maintaining  inviolate  the  Protestant 
episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  doctrine,  government,  and  disci- 

Iiline  thereof;  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  govern- 
ment, and  discipline  thereof,  as  the  same 
are  by  law  respectively  esublished.'' 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  after  the  vote  the 
House  had  come  to,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  motion  for  Uie  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair.  With  respect  to  the 
Besolutions  proposed,  he  could  only  ac- 
quiesce in  them  on  condition  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  only  demanded  a 
formal  adoption,  and  that  those  gentle- 
men who  diflered  from  tbim  should  in  no 
way  be  precluded  from  offering  any  q[ipo- 
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aitiop,  ^ther  to  the  whole  or  partf  He 
might  perhaps,  be  aAowed  to  say  a  tew 
words,  lo  discourage  too  sanguine  expec- 
tations fhat  might  be  formed.  At  a  for- 
mer period,  when  a  similar  measure  had 
been  carried  by  a  much  larger  majority 
it  was  stibsequeotly  rejected.  It  was  hii 
determination  to  meet  this  questidn  with 
temp€france,  but  with  the  most  decided 
opposition;  for  he  thought  tliat  great 
temperance  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
great  firmness.  He  would  endeavour  bo 
to  oppose  it,  as  to  guard  against  exciting 
jealousies  or  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
testants, or  of  exasperation  and  despon- 
dencgr  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholics. 

The  House  went  into  the  committee. 
The  resolutions  were  agreed  to ;  ai  biD  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  thereupon ;  and 
the  House,  on  the  motion  of  sir  Geoige 
Hill,  was  ordered  to  be  called  over  on 
the  l$th. 

Grampoukd  Dispbakchisxmxkt 
Bill.]  On  the  motion  of  lord  J.  fiosseii, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider farther  of  the  report  of  (his  biU. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortlejf  olyected  to   the 
amount  of  the  qualification  for  voting 
which  was  proposed  for  Leeds,  that  quali- 
fication being  for  such  persons  as  rented 
houses  at  I(S.  a  year.    This  qualification 
be  thoi^ht  too  low ;  for  he  was  ready  to 
avow  his  opinion,  that  where  the  popular- 
tion  was  v^y  numerous,   che  right  of 
voting  iJiould  be  comparatively  narrowed. 
He  was  by  nio  means  an  advocate  for 
placing  Leeds  or  any  other  great  town, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Westminster, 
with  respect  to  the  rijght  of  voting.  tJpcm 
the  best  inquiries  which  he  had  been  able 
to  make,  be  found  that  the  rate  of  20L 
would  include  every  person  of  the -rank  of 
a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  Boroc^h, 
and  give  a  body  of  voters  to  the  amount 
of  betwec^n  2  and  8,000.    He  should  wish 
d^erefore,    that  instead  of  lOl.  the  sum 
of  20^  be  inserted. 

Lord  MUton  begjged  ^eave  to  expreis 
his  entire  approbi^tion  of  the  moae  of 
reform  which  bad  been  introduced  by  his 
noble  friend.  It  proceeded  strictly  upon 
constitutional  principles,  and  for  this 
reason  he  preferred  it,  both  to  the  pro/po- 
sition for  extending  the  elective  fraocbi'se 
to  the  Weat  Riding  of  YorksUirc,  and  to 
that  for  transferring  it  to  the  hundreds  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grampound.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  on  which  he  was 
bdined  to  differ^  lH>th  A'<m  bia  hoii' 
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IHend;  nn&  Kit  noble  friend  wlio  framed 
the  bill.  Instead  of  making  any  ftncifiiil 
experiments,  or  attempting  to  aet  oorown 
wisdom  aboTe  thewisdom  of  our  ancestors^ 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  much  safer 
course  to  make  the  borough  of  Leeds  a 
mere  scot  and  lot  borough,  like  alt  others 
where  the  inlhiblCant  hdufiieholders  had 
the  right  of  voting.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  there  were  other  classes  in 
this  countfj  who  wcfrfe  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  possessed  large 
property.  The  lower  orders  stood  just  as 
much  In  need  of  protection  as  persons  ih 
inore  exalted  stations.  If  we  examined 
the  state  of  th^  country  for  the  last  ^ 
years,  no  man  would  deny^  that  the 
lowef  orders'  of  the  people  nad  suffered 
tnore  from  the  pressure  of  the  times  than 
wersons  in  the  nicher  classes  of  life.  The 
House  was  bound,  therefore,  tocotfsidefr 
the  interests  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  as  this  was  probably  the  first 
of  a  series  of  measures,  which  would  be 
applied  to  the  reform  of  the  representa- 
tmn  of  the  people,  they  oo^ht  not  to  lay 
down  a  pnnciple  which  might  exclude 
from  the  elective  franchise  persons  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life*  The  corruption 
irhich  prevailed'  in  the  smallef  boroughs, 
Ira*  rarely  to  be  found  in  those  where  the 
electors  were  very  numerous.  It  waif 
perhaps  of  little  importance,  whether  in 
the  present  instance  the  number  of 
electors  should  be  three  or  six  thousand, 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular borough;  but  it  was  a  point  of 
material  importance,  when  eonsidef ed  with 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  people  would  receive  the 
boon  which  the  House  was  now  oftring 
to  them.  As  to  the  distinction  of  re- 
spectable classes^  as  distinguished  from 
tne  inferior  orders,  he  protested  against 
the  use  of  the  term.  One  class  of  society 
might  be  poorer  or  more  unfortunate  than 
another,  but  the  poorest  man  in  the  realm, 
if  be  were  honest,  sober,  and  industrious, 
was  just  as  respectable  as  the  most  exalted; 
For  these  reasons,  he  thought  that,'  in-> 
stead  of  wishing  to  raise  the  qualification, 
the  House  Would  do  better  to  abandon  all 
qualification^  anid  in  legislatine  for  this 
particular  cai^,  to  act  upon  the  ancient 
and  recognised  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

.  Sir  R.  WUkn  begged  to  observe,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster had  been  distinguished  by  the 
ireatest  ptirity.    Their  example,  there* 


fore,  so  t»  fr^ttk  being  a»  argument 
aaainst  the  exercise  of  tro  elective  fran- 
chise by  scot  and  lot,  was  directly  in  its 
fkvottr.  With  respect  to  the  borough  of 
SoBthwark,  his  first  election  had  not  cost 
above  70(M.  though  he  bad  to  contend 
ai^ainst  great  wealthy  long  possession,  and 
high  respectability.  The  expenses  of  his 
last  election  did  not  exceed  SO(W.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  House  ought  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  for  it  was  an  ac-* 
knowledged  principle  of  the  constitution^ 
that  representation  should  be  co*extensive 
with  taxation. 

Mr.  Courienay  said,  that  there  never 
was  an  instance  of  a  scot  and  lot  borough 
having  been  created  by  act  of  parliament. 
As  to  the  purity  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, upon  which  an  hon.  member  in- 
sisted, he  could  only  say,  that  the  inha<* 
bhants  of  the  city  of  Westminster  had 
been  grossly  calumniated,  if  a  great  deal 
of  corruption  had  not  existed  in  former 
elections.  The  kind  of  corruption  to 
whidi  he  alluded  was,  the  paym^p  up  of 
arrears  of  taxes,  in  order  to  enable  a  man 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  partfcvilar 
mode  of  adding  two  members  to  that 
House  was  not  in  itself  a  question  of  great 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  $a  this 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  parliament 
was  called  upon  to  apply  a  general  prin* 
ciple  of  legislation,  in  that  view  it  was 
material  that  the  House  should  weigh 
maturely  what  it  promulgated  upon  this 
lubject.  In  framing  a  system  of  repre-^ 
sentation,  experience  proved  the  necetf* 
sit^  of  looking  to  property  as  an  essential 
principle  for  the  permanence  of  social 
6rder.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly essential,  that  the  inter^ts  of 
(he  poorer  classes  of  society  diould  be 
niixea  up  with  those  considerations.  It 
would  be  unwise  Co  take  property  as  the 
simple  basis  of  representation^  as  the 
French  had  done.  It  was  true,  that  the 
basis  of  property  was  sufficient,  as  a 
ieeurity ;  but  then  the  consequence  would 
be,  as  in  Prance^  a  total  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  people  as  to  the  election 
of  their  representatives^  or  their  cohdtict 
i^r  Uiey  were  elected.  The  rspresenta- 
lion  in  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
ftomished  an  example  of  the  defects  of  the 
popular  principle,  when  taken  as  the  prin- 
cipal baslii  Hethot^t.  therefore,  that 
the  plan-  of  representation  best  adapted 
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to  this  tod  every  other  country  would  be 
one  graduated  a  little  upon  the  scale  of 
principlet  <uid  regulated  by  the  prindple 
o(the  Veatry  bill  that  pataed  aome^eara 
ago.    If,  for  instance,  lOl.  were  taken  aa 


votes.  Such  a  system  as  this  would,  in 
his  opinion,  supply  the  two  desiderata  of 
security,  both  with  respect  to  property 
and  the  good  will  of  the  people.  With 
respect    to  what    had    fallen    from    hia 

Sallant  friend,  he  admitted,  that  the  con« 
uct  of  the  electora  of  Weatminster  and 
Southwark  had,  in  the  latter  instances, 
been  unexceptionable*  But  though  no 
great  expenditure  of  money  was  incurred 
by  the  candidates,  he  must  say  that  there 
was  a  most  extravagant  expenditure  of 
what  perhaps  was  a  more  serious  tax 
upon  the  candidates,  he  meant  nonsense 
[a  laugh].  No  person  stood  a  chance  of 
success  aa  a  popular  candidate  for  those 
places,  unless  he  condescended  to  use 
such  language  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
use,  in  talking  upon  tho  same  aobjects, 
not  only  in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  but 
among  Englishmen  possessing  common 
sense. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  rose  to  order.  He  ap- 
prehended that  DO  member  had  a  right  to 
Bay  that  another  member  ha^  not  only 
talked  nonsense,  but  used  such  language 
to  his  constituents  as  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  use  in  another  place.  If  his  hon. 
friend  would  attend  some  of  the  meetings 
where  the  members  be  had  alluded  to 
spoke  to  their  electors,  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  corcect  his  opinion* 
Mr.  Baring  said,  he  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  if  any  thing  which  had  fal- 
len from  him  should  be  ascribed,  to  a 
want  of  respect  for  his  gallant  friend, 
and  to  the  hon.  baronet,  who  was-  not 
now  in  his  place  (sir  F.  Burdett)..  There 
was  bo  man  for  whose  talents  he  had  a 
greater  admiration,  or  whom  be  should 
be  so  sorry  to  lose,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  than  that  hop.  baronet.  At  the 
same  time  he  roust  maintain,  that  any 
man  who  would  complain  of  great  public 
grievances,  and  enlarge  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people— any  man  who  would 
talk  the  greatest  nonsense  upon  legisla- 
tion and  good  government  was  most 
likely  to  succeed  at  such  elections,  as 
those  for  Westminster  and  Southwark. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  felt  in- 
clined to  support  the  amendment. 


Mr.  C  Caivert  bore  testimony  to  the 
disinterested  conduct  of  tlie  electors  of 
Southwark.  No  application,  during  the 
five  contested  elections  which  he  had 
atood  for  that  borough,  had   ever   been 


a  basis  copferring  a  right  of  one  vote,  the    made  to  him  for  the  payment   of  rates 

scale  might  be  graduated,  ao  aa  to  give  to    or  taxes. 

the  higher  classes  of  society  three  or  four        Lord  Milion  considered,  that  it  would 


be  better  to  adhere  to  the  conslitutionai 
practice,  and  say   that  the  borough    of 
Leeda  should  be  a  scot  and  lot  borough, 
than  to  make  any   fanoiful    deviationsyr 
under  the  notion  of  forming  a  good  re- 
presentation.     The    absurdities    which 
even  men  of  the  clearest  understandinga 
fell  into,  when  they  abandoned .  experi-* 
ence  and  took  up  theories,  was  but  too 
freqnent.    He  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  for  a  graduated  scale  of  votes, 
rising  according  to  the  property  of  the 
voter;  for  hia  part,  he  thought  it  much 
better  that  the  poor  man  ahould  go  into 
the  county  hall  to  give  his  vote  upon  a 
footing    of    perfect   e^ali4y<  with    hia 
richer  neighbour.    If  that  principle  were 
entertain^,  it  •  would  lead  to  diacosgiona 
similar    to    those    which    had   agitated 
France  in  the  first  period  of  her  revo« 
lution.    He  trusted  that  when  they  were 
endeavouring  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
constitution,    the    committee  wouVd  see 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  some  re- 
cognised  principle,    and    he    therefore 
should  wish  to  recommend  the  payment 
of  scot  and  lot  as  that  principle,  and 
should  therefore  move  that  all  the  wOrds 
after  **  the  sum  of  be  left  out. 

Mr.  S,  Worthy f  in  order  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  committee  on  his  noble 
friend's  amendment,  agreed  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
which  he  had  proposed  until  that  should 
have  been  decided. 

Lord  AUhorp  observed,  that  he  was  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  that  alteration  in  the 
representation,  which  gave  tl>e  people  a 
greater  share  in  the  deliberative  proceed- 
ings of  that  House.  He  should  support 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Gal  way,  though  he  dis- 
approved of  every  part  of  the.  bill,  would 
support  the  increase  proposed  in  the, 
amoudt  of  the  qualification.  Without 
inquiring  whether  the  imputations  thrown; 
out  against  the  electors  of  Southwark  and^ 
Westminster  were  true  or  0ot,  he  could 
not  help  observing  that  the  opintoos  oC 
the  members  for  those  places,  and  he 
might  add  for  Middlesex,  were  aot  usually 
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iir  accordance  widi  those  of  the  generality 
of  the  House.  He  had  good  authority 
for  saying  that  one  of  the  banking  houses 
in  Leeds  contemplated  the  removal  of  its 
establishmenty  if  this  bill  passed  into  a 
law.  Under  existing  circumstances  he 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  name  the  house ; 
nor  would  it  be  safe  for  the  gentry  of 
Leeds  to  petition  against  the  bill.  * 
*  Mr.  Lockhart  contended,  that  all  bo- 
roughs were  not  originally  scot  and  lot. 
He  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  lord,  though  he  should 
not  object  to  some  moderate  composition. 
In  his  view,  any.  change  in  the  represen- 
tation ought  to  be  bottomed  on  property. 

Air.  Hurst  expressed  his  hope,  that 
when  the  House  was  creating  a  new 
right,  they  would  not  overlook  the  claims 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and 
bore  fi;ith  such  patience  their  unexampled 
privations.  The  introduction  of  any  sum 
as  a  qualification  in  a  scot  and  lot  borough^ 
was  an  innovation. 

Mr.  Peel  admitted,  that  whether  the 
sum  was  10/.  or  20/.»  die  adoption  of  the 
qualification  was  an  arbitrary  principle. 
As  they  were  transferring  the  riaht  of  re- 
turn to  Leeds,  he  thought  they  should  give 
the  inhabitants  a  substance,  not  a  shadow. 
He  understood  that  the  payment  of  the 
poor's  rate  on  \0L  a  year,  would  give  a 
respectable  constituency  of  nearly  three 
thousand  voters.  Had  the  transference 
been*  to  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
they  would  not  have  been  at  sea,  as  they 
then  were,  in  search  of  a  principle.  The 
scot  and  lot  right  was  certainly  more  con- 
genial with  the  constitution,  but  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  locality  of 
Leeds  which  made  it  disadvantageous  to 
give  an  unlimited  right  of  voting.  It  was 
a  great  manufacturing  town,  and  such  an 
abstraction  of  the  people  from  their  habits 
of  industry  would  work  a  great  disservice. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
qualification  being  fixed  at  20/. 

Mr.  Abercrombnf  said,  he  had  formerly 
been  of  opinion  that  the  better  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  elective  franchise  of 
Grampound^  would  be,  to  giv&  it  to  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  but  he  had  alter.ed 
that  opinion,  and  should  support  the 
transfer  to  the  town  of  Leeds,  which  he 
conceived  would  be  adhering  strictly  to 
the  principle  of  the  constitution. 

Air.  Monde  observed,  that  all  were 
agreed  in  principle,  and  difiered  only  in 
degree.    The  object  was.  to  give  to  the 
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inhabitants  of  Leeds  a  popular  form  of 
election ;  and  he  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  lord,  because  it  ad- 
hered to  long-established  usage.  The 
chief  and  broad  ground  on  which  he  would 
vote  for  the  amendment  was,  that  it 
would  give  to  a  large,  and  particularly 
the  poorer  class,  an  interest  in  the  repre- 
sentation. The  ^reat  defect  in  the  con- 
stitution was,  that  the  poorer  classes 
were  not  represented.  If  they  had  been 
represented,  the  taxes  would  not  now  be 
so  heavy  or  so  unequal.  It  was  remarka- 
ble that  the  land-tax,  which  affected  not 
the  poorer  class,  was  the  bame  now  as  it 
had  been  a  century  back ;  while  the  tax 
on  beer,  the  beverage  of  the  poor,  was 
quadrupled. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  whilst  he^ 
was  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
he  should  have  preferred  founding  it  upon' 
the  county  representation,  and  giving  it 
to  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That 
he  thought  would  have  been  the  safer 
principle ;  but  as  the  House  had  decided 
upon  that  subject,  the  question  now  was, 
which  was  the  best  of  the  three  proposi-. 
tions  before  the  committee.  If  the  noble 
lord's  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  a  precedent  that  when  a  borough  of- 
fended, the  right  should  be  given  to  a 
large  and  populous  town,  and  vote  by 
scot  and  lot.  Now,  if  future  offences 
could  be  contemplated,  a  great  addition 
would  be  made  to  that  representation, 
upon  which  he  looked  with  the  least 
favourable  eye.  He  had  objected  to  the 
selection  of  Leeds,  because  it  was  an  ar- 
bitrary principle,  and  one  which  he  ap- 
prehended would  put  the  bill  in  jeopardy ; 
nowever,  the  noble  lord  had  decided  ;  but 
why  he  had  chosen  scot  and  lot  in  pre- 
ference to  burgage  tenure,  or  calling 
upon  the  Crown  to  grant  a  charter,  did 
not  clearly  appear.  Granting  that  the 
House  ought  to  give  a  popular  represen- 
tation, they  were  not  bound  certainly  to 
go  to  the  extreme  of  the  principle ;  and 
between  the  two  rates  of  voting,  he  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  20/.  on  the 
understanding  that  that  would  give  a 
body  of  between  tfvo  and  three  diousand 
electors* 

Mr.  Denman  regretted  the  doubts 
which  the  noble  lord  had  expressed  as  io 
the  fate  of  the  bill ;  as  he  feared  it  was  of 
the  nature  of  those  doubts  to  verify 
themselves  in  some  other  quarter.  He 
thought  that  those  who  talked  of  the 
danger,  should  have  shewn  that  it  was  th« 
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popularity  which  caused  lu    He  believfd  I  posiUoo  for  raiding  the  qualifi«iUaii  to 
the  rcTerse  to  be  the  fact,  as  the  resDoiu    50/.  ft.v«,r  #!.«»  vJT zP^rTr^'^.  ^ 
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the  reTerse  to  be  the  fact,  as  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  on  men    possessing  the 
elective  franchise  bad  a  tendency  to  pro- 
note  Ihe  tranouillity  of  the  place.     But 
there  were,  he  oelievey,  eleven  townships 
in    tlie  borough    of  Leeds,    and    there 
mi^ht  be  eleven  booths  for  takingjhe  poll; 
which  would  afford  preat  facility.  The  town 
of  Noitingliara,  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  and  the  midland  counties  in 
general,  were  perfectly  tranquil ;  and  he 
was   persuaded    that    had    Manchester, 
Buddersficid,  and  Leeds,  sent  representa* 
Uvcs  to  parliament,  the  discontenu  which 
had  burst  out  so  alarmingly,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.    For  these  reasons 
he  should  support  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  lord. 

*  Mr.  Courtenay  thought  that  by  adopt* 
mg  the  proposition  for  limiting  the  right 
of  voting,  they  would  come  nearest  to  the 
prindples  on  which  the  scot  and  lot  right 
was  originally  granted.  He  should  wisli 
Leeds  to  have  a  large  constitutional  body ; 
but  when  he  voted  for  that  course,  whicli 
would  secure  it  a  body  of  from  2,500  to 
8,000  voters^  he  thought  he  voted  for  that 
proposition  which  would  be  found  most 
beneficial  tp  the  towa  itself,  and  most 
conformable  to  the  constitution, 

Mr.  Scarlett  objected  to  the  proposed 
iimitatjon,  as  calculated  to  throw  too 
much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  over- 
seers of  parishes,  and  as  being  likely  to 
cause  much  litigation  with  respect  to  the 
varying  value  of  houses.  He  wished  it  to 
be  thrown  open  to  scot  and  lot  voters. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  wai  desir* 
ous  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  principles 
Qf  the  constitution,  but  thought  it  better 
to  endeavour  tq  catch  their  spirit,  than  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  bound  down  by 
tlie  mere  forms  and  terms  of  their  prai 
tice.  The  privUege  given  to  scot  and  lot 
voters  was  evidently  intended  to  be  given 
tp  those  who  paid  the  Ux.es;  and.tW 
tore  when  he.  took  a.  person  holdioff  a 
house  worth  lO/^p^r  annum,  he  thou|ht 
Ije  acted  on  the  same  principle  that  was 
fprmerfy  acted  upon  m  giving  a,  vote  to 
Hiose  who  paid  scot  and  lot;  as  he  wha 
did  this  in  former  times,  was  a  persoo 
Whose  raejof  were  probably  greaterthan 
thosij  of  the  holder  of  a  house  of  \QL  or 


20/.  a.year,  that  be  considered  objectioii^ 
able,  as  lunitiog  the  right  of  voting  to  too 
small  a  body  of  electors.  The  proposi* 
tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  went  to  UnOi 
the  right  of  vodng  to  somewhat  more 
than  2,000  persons,  a  considerable  num. 
ber  of  whom  had  voles  already  as  freei^ 
holders.  Under  his  proposition  for  ad- 
njiuipg  those  to  exercise  Uie  rights  of 
electors  who  rented  houses  valued  at  \QL 
he  calculated  that  there  would  be  a  bodv 
of  from  6,000  to  7,000  voters,  apd  qouid 
not  consent  to  reduce  llieir  number  lc^ 
2,000.  ^^  ^ 

The  Committee  divided : 

For  Ior4  Milton's  Amendment  66 

Against  it  ......„.^ ^,  182 

M^ority»^.^^^,„..,.„  lia 


LiH  of  tie  MimnH^ 

AbeccfMBBy,  hon.  J« 
Altborp,  lord 
AnsoD,  sir  X>. 
Barrett,  S.  B.  M. 
BeneU,  J; 
Bennet,  hon,  U.  G« 
Benyon,  BexiL 
Bright,  H. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calvert,  C. 
Cromptoo,  S 


lAishington,  Br. 
Macdeaald,  Jas. 
M«iaB,j/ 

Moack,  J.  Bi 
MoonB,Feisr 
Newport,  sir /« 
Noel,  sir  6. 
Orde,  Wm, 
Pares,  Thos. 
Parncll,  sir  H. 
Palmer,  C.  P. 


Crsspigny,  sir  W.  De    Power,  R. 


Denroan,  Thonaas 
Dundas,  Charlea 
Ellice,  £. 
Farqubarson,  A. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Filzgibbon,  hon.  R. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
f  itzeerald,  sir  M, 
Gordon,  R. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grattao,  James 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Harbord,  hon.  £, 
Honey  wood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R, 

Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Johnstone,  W.  A. 
lennard^Tp 
Uey4,  J.  M. 


Price,  R. 
Banssbottam^  h 
Ricft  S.  R, 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W^, 
Roharts,  A. 
RobartSyCoI. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Scarlett,  Jas. 
SeAon,  earl  of 
Smithy  W. 
Stanlev,  lord 
$tuart,*^lordJ. 
S>kes,D. 
Tennyson^CharJss 
Tierney,rt.hoft.G; 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbrcad,  S. 
White,  Luke 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
WyviH,  U: 

TsLLsa. 
Miilon,  lord*. 


The  Committee  next  divided  oa  Miv 
Stuart  Wortley*8  mQtion,  for  insetting  204 
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perfectly  analogous  (o  that  acted  upon  by 
our  ancestors,  and .  conformable  to  tho 
constitution.    With  respect  to  the  pro- 


bill  were  then  gope  through  imdthe  House 
resumed* 
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Bill.]  Mr.  Stuart  ^or/fey  mored  the 
«rder  of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the  re- 
poa  of  this  bilL  He  was  placed  in  a  sin- 
^lar  situafion  by  the  absence  of  the  noble 
lord  who  had  brought  in  the  biI1»  and  who 
in  consequence  of  the  amendment  which 
lie  (Mr.  S.  W.)  had  moved  being  carried^ 
had  given  up  the  measure  at  lost.  The 
l>}H  being  thus  left  t6  him,  be  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  it  to  be  re-committed, 
40  it  was  understood  to  prcWid^  that  a 
Mimm  to  be  entitled  to  vote  must  hold  a 
Aouse  of  the  atinual  value  of  ^.  This  was 
«ot what  he  meant  What  hepf  opdsed  was, 
vShaC  the  vote  should  be  given  to  bouse- 
holders  pfciying  scot  and  lot  on  an  annual 
fetat  of20/Cfor  house,  or  for  house  and 
land  together,  so  that  the  party  should  bona 
fidewf  poor's  rates  on  20/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hohhotue  fdt  that  many  #ho  had 
supported  this  biK  while  it  was  in  the 
fianda  of  fbd  noble  lord  wh6  had  brought 
at  into  ihe  House,  now  that  they  saw  it 
fiad  got  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
4lnfisvourdl>]e  to  rtform,  might  reasonably 
•dppose  it.  From  the  first  he  had  felt  that 
4bis  measure  was  not  that  which  would 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  country :  never- 
theless he  had  supported  it,  to  show  that 
4hoee  who  supported  radical  ol:  any  other 
reform  were  not  so  uncompromising  in 
tlirir  character  as  to  accept  of  nothitig 
l^ecause  they  could  not  get  all  thev  desSr- 
4Sd.  He  then  noticed  the  reflections 
4!broihi  on  the  peonle  of  Westminster  on 
«  former  night,  ana  declared  that  for  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  integrity  and  discern- 
iHettt  (except  in  the  choice  of  one  of  their 
i^presentatfves),  he  knew  of  no  body  of 
men  who  better  deserved  the  approbation 
of  their  couiltrydien.  The  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  popular  elections' 
he  regarded  as  a  calumny,  not  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Westminster,  but  on  the  people  of 
England  generally.  The  hon.  itteifiber 
who  had  thrown  out  the  reflections  on  the 
people  of  Westminster,  had  taken  his  in- 
Ibrtnation  from  a  source  that  was  false  and 
infamous,  on  which  he  hoped  he  would 
place  no  future  reliance.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Taunton  bad  said  it  Was  notorious 
that  that  individual  would  be  ttoost  favour- 
ed who  could  talk  most  nonsense. 

Mr.  Banked  spoke  to  order,  and  object- 
ed to  any  reference  to  what  bad  passed  on 
«  former  night. 
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The  Speaker  said,  it  was  disorderly  (o 
refer  to  what  had  passed  on  a  former  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  that  as  the  rule  of 
the  House  was  imperative,  he  must,  with*; 
out  receding  from  his  argument,  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  enforcing  it.  He  should 
now  only  suppose  it  to  be  the  -case,  that 
language  or  sophistry  which  had  been  cm- 
ployed  by  him  should  appear  sense  to  one 
man,  whilst  in  the  judgment  of  another  it 
was  mere  nonsense.  Was  it  any  thing  re- 
markable that  this  should  happen  at  West- 
minster? Had  no  such  contradiction  ever 
been  heard  of  at  Taunton  I  It  had  been, 
rumoured  that  the  neople  of  Taunton, 
who  had  not  scot  and  lot,  but  who,  some 
of  them,  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
opposition  candidate,  had  not  scrupled 
to  draw  along  as  his  ensign,  a  loaf  almost 
as  big  as  a  mountain,  adorned  with  four, 
cupids.  He  mentioned  this  anecdote  at 
least  on  as  good  authority  as  that  oa 
which  the  hon.  member  for  .Taunton  had 
attributed  to  the  electors  of  W^estminster 
a  love  of  annual  nonsense.  The  course 
which  the  question  of  reform  had  taken,, 
was  to  him  satisfactory,  as  th^eople  had 
noa*  been  taught  round  who^^B^^  ought 
to  rally,  and  who,  when  the^^^^f  trial 
came,  would  not  be  found  waiffligin  their 
cause. 

Mr.  Humt  said,  he  had  inspected  the. 
accounts  of  a  Westminster  election  some 
years  ago,  and  could  bear  testimonv  to 
the  correctness  with  which  every  shilling 
of  the  money  expended  on  that  occasion 
was  accounted  for.  He  knew  of  no  in- 
stance of  the  poor  rates  being  paid  for  any 
elector  who  favoured  the  popular  candi- 
dates, and  believed  every  voter  for  sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  the  late 
election  would  have  been  insulted  by  such 
a  proposition.  He  would  accept  the  pre- 
sent bill  as  a  boon,  small  as  it  was,  com- 
pared with  what  had  originally  buen  in- 
tended bv  the  noble  lord  who  brought  it 
into  the  House. 

Mr.  Gumey  supported  the  bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  but  regretted  the  alterations 
that  had  been  made  in  it. 

The  report  was  then  received,  and  the 
bill  re«  committed. 

Husbandry  Horses.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  Husbandry  Horses  Duties  Acts. 

Mr.  Curwen  «aid,  that  under  the  pre*^^ 
sent  general  distress  of  ag"<'"Hua:  ^^:„- 
thought  it  impossible    that  tli.--^  •**^'*^ 
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could  contiooe   the  duties  upon  hones 
solely  employed  in  husbandry.    The  du- 
lies   were  not  so  large  in   themseWeSi 
but  their  operation  was  vexatious  and  most 
unjust.    One  of  their  peculiar  hardships 
was,  that  they  fell  the  heaviest  on  those 
who  were  least  able  to  afford  them.  The 
Horse  Tax  never  operated  in  a  just  pro- 
portion. It  fell  on  the  northern  psrts  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
five,    in  the  southern  parts  a  less  num- 
ber of  horses  were  used  for  tilling  the 
ground    than    could   possibly   serve  for 
that  purpose  in  the  north.       He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  there  was  no  tax  so 
oppressive  and  vexatious.    If  the  husban- 
dry horse  was  used  occasionally  for  any 
other  purpose,  thco   the  proprietor  was 
subject  to  the  vexation  of  a  surcharge. 
The  tax  had  also  the  effect  of  discou- 
raging the  breeding  of  horses.  The  farmer 
was  now  just  as  heavily  burthened  as  in 
his  years  of  prosperity ;  but  if  this  tax 
were  removed,  he  would  accept  it  as  a 
boon,   and   a  proof  that   ministers  had 
some  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.    In- 
stead of  continuing  it,  why  had  not  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  increased  the 
gamelicju^ax  from  three  to  five  gui- 
neas? ^^^Biad  he  not  raised  the  tax 
upon  pM^^horses?    Why  had  he  not 
laid  a  duty  of  ten  guineas  per  ton,  instead 
of  three  guineas,  upon  tallow  i  for  surely 
V^e  owed  no  very  heavy   obligations   to 
Russia  for  any  encouragement  she  had 
given  to  our  trade.  These  measures  would 
produce  as  much  to  the  Treasury  as  was 
obtained  from  the  impost  upon  horses  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.    He  would  move, 
**  That  it  he  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  make  provision  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Horsps  solely  employed 
in  Husbandry.** 

Sir  C.  Burrell  supported  the  motion, 
contending  that  it  would  be  quite  as  just 
to  tax  the  farmer's  plough,  his  cart,  or 
even  his  labourer  as  his  horse.  He  consi- 
dered the  abolition  of  the  husbandry 
horse  tax  as  but  a  small  boon ;  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tax  did  notexceed  4<80,000/. 
and  of  this  but  a  small  part  was  produced 
from  the  horses  employed  in  agriculture. 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  suggested 
the  propriety  of  laying  a  tax  on  transfers 
of  stock  at  the  Bank.  He  was  certain  it 
would  produce  a  greater  sum  than  the 
amount  of  the  present  tax. 

Mr.  Lockhart  wished  to  press  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  the  duties  had 
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been  originally  laid  oo,  and  those'which 
existed  at  the  present  period.  He  could 
not  touch  aipm  the  sabject  before  the 
House  without  looking  anxiously  for  sonie 
declaration  by  which  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained whether  ministers  were  sufficiently 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  real  distress 
which  at  present  existed  in  the  agricultu- 
ral interests.  His  own  impression  was^ 
that  they  were  not.  If  they  would  not 
open  their  eyes,  and  endeavour  to  affi>rd 
relief  to  the  general  distress,  they  would 
be  obliged  at  last  to  yield  by  necessity, 
what  they  were  not  now  disposed  to  coa«- 
cede  as  a  boon. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  in  every  loan  act 
was  a  clause  that  no  stamp  duty,  what- 
ever, shall  be  paid  upon  the  transfer  of 
stock.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  House  if, 
after  such  a  compact,  it  cpuld  be  guilty 
of  such  a  breaco  of  public  faith,  as  to 
consent  to  any  tax  upon  this  species  pf 
property  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
tliat  the  object  in  going  into  the  commit- 
tee was  not  to  propose  any  new  tax,  bu( 
to  continue  for  a  certain  time  the  mitigat- 
ed duty  which  had  been  regulated,  a  few 
years  ago.  The  repeal  of  a  tax  which* 
produced  half  a  million  of  money  was  a. 
serious  question  in  the  present  state  of. 
the  country.  He  would  not  say  that  some 
substitute  might  not  be  found  for  it;  but 
the  present  was  not  the  time  for  discussing 
the  question. 

Colonel  Davies  was  of  ooinion  that  the 
tax  might  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  Ho 
could  not  but  express  his  surprise  that  in. 
the  discussion  of  the  present  question,  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  retrenchment 
and  economy.  He  should  soon  have  aa 
opportunity  of  shewing,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  army  estimates,  that  by  .an  econo- 
mical arrangement,  the  amount  of  this 
tax  might  be  saved  upon  tliat  branch, 
alone.  ^  ^   • 

Mr.  Monck  was  convinced  that  minis- 
ters would  never  begin  the  long  promised 
work  of  retrenchment,  until  the  House 
refused  them  some  of  the  taxes.    It  was 
not    by  placing  high    duties    upon    fb-. 
reign  corn  that  adequate  relief  could  be 
expected ;    for  that  would  be  only  trans- 
ferring the  pressure  from  the  grower  to 
the  consumer.    The  real  evil  was  in  the. 
pressure  of  excessive  taxation,  added  to. 
the  improved  state  of  the  currency.  , 

Mr.  Huskisson,  before  the  question 
went  to  the  vote,  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  its  real  nature.      A 
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few  years  ago  the  agricuUaral  hone-tax 
had  been  mitigated ;  and  it  was  now  in* 
tended  in  tbe  committee  to  propose  the 
continuance  of  that  mitip^ated  tax  for  a 
limited  time ;  but  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  would  go  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tax  upon  horses  of  another  desoription, 
which  had  not  an  equal  title.  This»  on 
the  present  occasion^  would  be.  an  absur- 
dity. The  hon.  member  might  afterwards 
make  a  distinct  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Ux  altogether,  if  he  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Bright  complained,  that  some  lion, 
members  were  dispiosed  to  take  o£F  taxes 
from  themselves  and  lay  them  upon  their 
neighbours.  He  would  support  any  pro- 
position for  the  reduction  of  a  tax,  but 
never  for  transferring  it  from  one  interest 
to  another.  He  thought  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  country  gentlemen 
should  come  to  a  determination  not  to 
vote  for  any  of  the  estimates  until  some- 
thing  had  been  done  towards  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  country. 

Mr.  EUice,  wished  to  follow  up  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  gentleman  by  suggest- 
ing, that  the  sinking  fund  ought  to  be 
made  applicable  to  the  public  service, 
and  that  taxes  of  an  equal  amount  should 
be  taken  off. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Instruc- 
tion, 65  \  Against  it,  122.  The  House 
then  went  into  the  committee* 


Webb,  «oI. 
.Western,  J.  C. 
Whilbread,  S. 
White,  L. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 


Wilson,  sir  H. 

Wy  vill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Creeyey,  T. 
Curwen,  J. 


List  of  the 

Allen,  J. 
•  Barham,  J.  F. 
'  Barnard,  lord 

Bcrnal,  R. 

Bcnnet,  hon  O. 

Bennett,  J. 

Boughey,  sir  J. 

Burrell,  sir  C. 

Bury,  lord 

Calcraft,  J. 

Calvert,  C. 

Calvert,  N. 

Cawthorne,  J.  F. 

Cheere,  C.  M. 
.  Claughton, 

Coffin,  sir  J. 

Colborne,  R. 

Crespigny,  sir  W. 

Cripps,  J. 

Curteis,  £.  J. 

Denison,  W.  J. 

Eliice,  £. 

Farquharson,  A. 

Folkestone,  lord 
^  Glenorchy,  lord  * 

Gordon,  It. 

Grant,  M. 

Grattan,J. 


Ji 


Minority. 

Hamilton^  lord  A. 
llarboard,  hon. 
Ilobhousc,  J.  C. 
Hotham,  lord 
Hume,  J. 

Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Latouche,  J. 
Lawley,       f " 
Lennard,  F. 
Lockhart,  T.  B. 
Lusbington,  S. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Marjoribanks,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
O'Grady,  S. 
Ord,W. 
Pitt,  J. 

Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Ramsay^  sir  A. 
Rice,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robarts,  A*.  W. 
Roberts,  col. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Sbeiky,  sir  J. 
Sykedy  D. 


Transfer  of  Stock.]    Mr.  Curvftu, 
in  rising  to  submit  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  would  not  shrink 
from  saying,  that  he  did  so  with  the  view 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
tbe  propriety  of  imposing  a  duty.  on.  the 
Transfer  of  Stock.    He  contended  that 
the  right  and  foundation  of  all  govecn-t 
ment  restejd  on  the  principle,  that  every 
man  should  pay.  for  the  protection  of  :bia 
property.  If  that  were  a  general  Ipw  which 
could  pot  be  disputed,  then  he  maintainedi 
that  any  exemption  in  favour  of  a  portion 
of  the  community  was  a  fraud  upon  tbe 
public.    There  was,  however,  at  the  pre** 
sent  moment  exempted  from,  all  direct 
share  of  the  public  burthenSi  a  property 
equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  real  pro- 
perty of  the  united  empire.    If  this  ex- 
emption had  hitherto  existed,    he   was 
prepared  to  contend  that  circumstancea 
might  now  exist  to  warrant  the  removal 
of  that  exemption.    But  he  was  not  with- 
out very  great  authority  when  be  stated 
his  opinion  to  be,  that  this  property  was 
not  legally  exempted  from  a  share  of  the 
public  burthens ;  for  he  thought  he  waa 
justified  in  saying  that  it  had  been  ruled 
by  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
Kinff's-benqh,  that  funded  property  waa 
available  for  the  support  of  the   poor» 
under  the  43rd  of  Elisabeth :  and  if  liable 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  it 
ought  surely  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
tbe  public  credit.  [The hon.  gentleman  was, 
here  rendered  inaudible  by  the  coughing, 
of  members.]     He  begged  pardon  of  the 
House  for  detaining  them  so  long ;  but 
surely  it  was  due  to  an  individual  who. 
had  been  accused  of  making  a  proposi- 
tion little  short  of  robbery,  to  be  allowed 
to  explain  himself.    If  tbe  whole  countryi 
was  at  present  borne  down  with  the  public, 
burthens,  was  it  unfair  to  ask  the  fund- 
holder  to  take  a  share  ?    He  would  ask 
hon.  members  to  compare  the  present 
state  of  this  country  with  that  of  Frances 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances, 
there,,  and  to  say  if  those  disturbances  did 
not  arise  fi^m  the  exemptions  claimed  by. 
the  der^,  the  nobles»  and  other  ptivU, 
leged  orders.     He  would  ipove,  <*  That 
there  be  laid,  before  this  House,  an  ac«t 
count  of  all    Stock  transferred   at  the 
I  Bank  of  England  fur  the  ten  yearn  ending 
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the  Sltt  Dec  1990^  ezoeptingonly  stock 
transferred  to  the  commiwionert  for  re- 
duction of  the  Nsttoosl  Debt  t  showing 
the  total  amount  of  each  kind  of  stock, 
and  also  the  total  amount  of  all  stock 
Cransferred  in  each  year  respectively.*' 

The  ChancMor  if  ike  £schepter  said, 
he  would,  at  oneei  meet  the  principle  of 
the  motion,  and  he  could  not  butobservci 
that  although  he  was  far  from  charging 
the  hon.  member  with  Intending  to  bring 
down  destruction  upon  public  faith,  and 
rum  upon  individaals,  the  measure  pro- 
posed would  certainly  have  that  eftct, 
and  therefore  desenred  every  reprobation. 
The  hon.  member  appeared  to  confound 
two  principles  entirely  diferent  in  their 
•pplicatieB  and  effect:    he  confomided 
that  burthen  which  the  stockholder  was 
bound  to  bear  in  conjunction  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  with  the  imposition  of 
a  specific  tax  on  the  stockholder  peculi- 
ariy.     From  the  common   burthen  the 
stockholder  claimed  no  exemption;  for 
twenty  years  he   had  submitted  to  the 
property  tax  without  complaint ;  but  to 
a  specific  tax  he  did,  and  fairly  did,  ob» 
iect.    It  was  said,  that  the  stockholder 
htA  m  fhct  bought  in  considerable  sums 
vnder  a  depreciated  currency,  which  he 
now  claimed  to  be  repaid  In  gold.    Cer- 
tainly, during  those  years  of  depreciated 
currency  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present 
debt  had  been  contracted ;  but  bow  was 
it  pomiUe  to  separate  that  particular  por- 
lion  from  the  whole  mass,  or  to  distin- 
guisb  the  individuals  who  bad  profited  by 
that  temporary  state  of  the  drculattng 
medium  ?   Even  if  such  a  line  could  be 
drawn,  what  posBiUe  iastification  could 
tke  fact  in  question  anord  for  an  attack 
upon  the  public  creditor  ?   It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  release  and  unbind 
every  private   bargam  whteh  had  been 
made  and  entered  into  at  the  same  date. 
He  knew  there  was  a  fedine  in  the  cowi" 
try,  that  the  rich  stockboraer  ought  to 
contribute  largely  towards  the  public  ex- 
penditure;   To  contribute  certainly ;  but 
nor  to  contribute  specifically.     Let  the 
House  rocofilect   mH   funded   property 
was  net  diffeult  of  removal;    it  might 
easiry  be  transferred  to  other  countries ; 
and  ft  would  be  so,  but  that  the  seeurity 
of  England  was  preferred.     Onoe  let  a 
breach  of  foith  be  snspected,  and  that  pre- 
fbrence  was  at  mt  end;  sauce  fui  peui 
would  be  the  ibeling ;  and  iriiile  an  im- 
meosemass  of  stodc  fiung  suddenly  Into 
the  market  hampered  every  public  oper»> 
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thnn  att  issmense  capiul,  for  which  no 
employ  could  be  found,  would  produce 
the  roost  distressing  efiectt  upon  the  com« 
nercial  interesU  of  the  country.  The 
slightest  breach  of  fiyth  with  the  public 
creditor  would  place  England  at  the 
mercy  of  any  enemy  by  whom  she  might 
be  attacked. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 

Ma.  Ellis— Dutibs  or  a  Mastkr 
iw    Chaxcxrt    IK    Irblamd.I      Drw 
Lmekingkmt  in  bringing  forward  his  pro- 
mised motion,  trusted  he  should  be  ho-^ 
noured  with  the  attentkm  of  members, 
and  portieiriarly  of  those  members  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  the  sister  king- 
dom ;  for  he  hoped  to  convince  them  that 
the  rejection  of  his  motion  would  be^  to 
a  very  large  ch^s  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  kin^dSMn,  pregnant  with  the  most 
serious    injury.      It  needed   not   to   be 
stated  that  over  every  description  and 
over  every  form  of  property  courts  of 
equity  now  held  jurisdictton.     Wherever 
mi  account  was  to  be  taken,  or  a  doubtful 
title  Investigatfid,  a  oontniot  to  be  en^ 
forced  or  cancelled,   or  a  disputed  fact 
ascertained,  ooutts  of  equity  exercised  an 
extensive,  if  not  an  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  celerity 
and  despatch  in  all  the  proceedings  arising 
in  such  courts  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.    Now,  it  was  a  general  complaint^ 
that  although    justice  might  upon   the 
whole  be  rairiy  dealt  out   in  courts  of 
equity,  yet,  that  the  expense  anfd  delay 
attendant  upon  their  decrees  was  a  most 
intolerable  grievanoe :  that  delay  and  ex- 
pense was  an  inconvenience  equally  la* 
mented  by  suitors  and  by  lHwyers ;   and 
the  House  would  be  imposing  upon  the 
already  heavily  btirthened  suitors  of  the 
Irish  courts  of  equity  an  additkmsl  load 
of  distress,  ff  they  permitted  that  practice 
which  it  wds  the  object  of  the  present 
motion  to  set  a^de*    The  duties  united  in 
the  person  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Ellis),  thedaties  of 
member  £ov  Dublin,    and  of  master  in 
chancery  in  Irelaiaidi  were  so  incomfNitiblt9 
with  each  other,  that  either  the  first  or 
the  last  must  necessarily  be  neglected.. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  not  with  perfect 
regularity  discharge   his  fimctions  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons — for 
the  House  bed  a  paramount  right  to  tho 
service  of  its  members  and  a  power  to 
coospel  their  atCendaace ;  but  he  wished 
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to  protect  di0  Irbb  svitora  in  chancery,  | 
who  had  no  aiich  compultoiy  proceM 
agaiast  ibeir  master,  and  who  conae- 
f|M»nUy  would  ba  unable  to  eepe  with 
par4iainent  in  the  mutual  claim  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  attention : 
and  be  wes  prepared  to  show,  first  by  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  anpainted  by 
the  Crown,  and  next,  by  evidence  which 
could  neither  be  controverted,  nor  ex- 

ElaJDcd,  in  short,  by  the  words  of  the 
on.  and  leacned  member  himself,  that  the 
duties  of  that  hon.  and  learned  member 
as  master  in  chancery  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  deputy,  and  that  they  must 
absolutely  be  at  a  stand  whenever  his 
parliamentary  calls  required  his  presence 
m  England.  Now,  the  boo.  and  learned 
gentleman  bad  been  appointed  to  his 
office  in  the  year  1806,  and  be  had  ob- 
tained the*  restenation  of  the  former  in- 
cumbent Mn  Walker,  at  the  price,  ac- 
cordine  to  his  own  statement,  of  9,850/. 
He  did  not  mention  that  fact  as  at  all  ag- 
gravating the  impropriety  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  dMire  to  retain  both 
the  characters  which  were  vested  in  his 
person :  in  purchasing  his  oiice,  the  hon. 
and  learned'gentleman  only  act^  in  con-* 
formity  with  that  which,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  had  been  the  practice  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  practice  of  selhng  judicial  offices, 
particularly  offices,  of  sudi  hi^  rsspon- 
aibility  as  the  office  in  question,  was  a 
practice  most  &voorable  to  the  creation 
of  abuse.  That  abuses. indeed  had  pre- 
vailed, and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
in  the  Irish  courts  of  equity  during  the 
last  SO  years,  few  persons  would  denv; 
for  it  appeared  among  other  facts,  by  the 
report  of  the  conunissioners,  that  one 
single  six  clerk  had  charged  1,297  attend- 
ances in  the  same  cause— 4)ot  one  of  those 
attendaneea  being  otherwise  than  fictiti- 
ous. The  simple  relation  of  such  a  fact, 
without  any  thing  in  the  way  of  comment, 
was  suffident.  That  many  similar  abuses 
prevailed,even  atthepresentmoment,  there 
conld  be  no  doubt:  he  trusted  to  see 
them  remedied,  but  they  would  not  be 
remedied  by  withdrawing  the  attention  of 
a  master  in  chancery  from  the  very  ma* 
terial  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
situation.  To  show,  open  the  hen.  and 
laatned  member's  own  oath,  the  nature  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  master 
ia  dmnoeryi  it  was  only  neeeaiary  to  go 
to  his  examination  before  the  commission 
which .  sat  upon  the  state  of  courts  of 


justice  in  Ireland,  On  his  appeorsnce  be- 
fore the  costmissioners  upon  thol  occa*« 
sitm,  the  kem  and  learned  member  was 
asked  <«  What  are  the  duties  of  your 
office,  and  the  hours  of  attendance?^ 
How  did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
answer  that  question?  He  answered, 
■*  the  duties  or  my  office  are  various,  and 
difficult  to  be  specified,  they  principally 
consist  in  taking  accounts  pending  in 
chancery  suits ;  in  investigating  disputed 
fiicts  in  case  of  lunacy,  bankruptcy,  and 
title ;  in  takmg  affidavits ;"  and,  in  short, 
in  a  great  variety  of  important  avocations 
which  he  (Dr.  Ij.)  would  not  now  enu^ 
merate ;  but  from  any  delay  in  the  per- 
fiirnumce  of  which  the  most  mischievous 
consequences  could  not  fail  to  arise.  If 
an  account  was  to  be  taken  in  bankruptcy, 
if  an  allowance  was  to  be  fixed  tor  a: 
lunatic,  if  a  lease  was  to  be  granted  on 
the  part  of  a  minor,  or  if  a*  report  upon 
any  question  in  a  cause  was  not  duly  made; 
if  all  these  matters,  or  if  great  part  of 
them,  or  if  any  of  them  was  to  be  brought 
to  a  stand-stQI  by  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  upon  any  se- 
condary pursuit  whatever,  great  injustice 
was  done  to  the  Irisli  suitors  in  chancery. 
-*The  second  part  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, put  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
by  the  commissioners  was  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  question  was,  as  to  the 
Imurs  of  attendance.  What  was  the  hbn. 
and  learned  gentleman's  reply?  *^The 
duties  €^  my  ofi)ce  requnre  my  regular  at- 
tendance for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and 
aferd  more  or  less  business  ror  every 
day  in  the  year.  I  am  dways  in  my  office  * 
from  11  o'clock  until  S  or  4>  each  day 
during  term,  and  from  12  until  S  during 
the  vacation,  as  business  may  require; 
this  is  independent  of  occasiohal  business 
at  my  house  in  the  evening;  and  of  taking 
aflklavits  at  aH  hours  when  parties  find  it 
necessary  to  swear  them.'  Now  here 
was  evidence  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  that  his  presence  was 
required  in  his  office* ten  months  in  the* 
year.  And  how  such  an  attendance  could 
be  compatible  widi  the  coming  of  the  hon. 
aad  learned  gentleman  to  this  country  to 
dBcharge  iMs  parliamentary  duties,  he 
conld  by  no  means  understand.  Could 
any  other  master  in  chancery  perform" 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  official 
duties  >  What  did  he  himsdf  say  upon 
that  point  ?  He  said  no :  and  his  evidence 
had  the  strongest  corroboration  in  tfie 
world,  for  at  the  very  same  time  there 
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were  two  out  of  the  other  three  inatteffM 
in  chancery,  for  Ireland,  each  giving  the 
•elf-Bame  account  of  his  own  oicupatioiiitf 
Even  independently  of  the  want  of  leisure, 
the  nature  of  the  duties  dcTolving  upon 
a  master  in  chancery  was  such,  that  those 
duties,  nine  times  in  ten,  could  be  executed 
by  no  one  but  himself;  and  surely,  not 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  practice 
which  he  was  deprecating,  not  even  the 
attorney-general,  nor  the  learned  member 
for  Exeter,  nor  the  learned  member  for 
Tewkesbury— -both  masters  in  chancery*- 
•urely  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  would 
say  that  he  could  perform  the  duty  of  a 
master  in  chancery  in  England*  if  it  so 
happened  that  parliament  were  sitting  in 
Dublin.  The  appointment  of  a  deputy, 
in  Ireland,  was  equally  objectionable; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  desperation 
which  seemed  to  attend  all  motions  arising 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  he  did  trust 
that  there  were  members  present  from 
the  sister  kingdom,  who  had  something 
like  feeling  for  their  unfortunate  fellow- 
subjects.  It  might  be  areued,  that  the 
motion  was  premature  and  without  pre- 
cedent, and  that  it  came  in  the  nature  of 
^aexpostJaciolBWm  He  viewed  it  in  a 
▼cry  different  light.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  had  received  his  office  during 
pleasure :  he  had  not  taken  it  as  a  mere 
source  of  emolument,  without  the  prospect 
of  any  duties  to  perform.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  put  mto  one  situation  the  duties  of 
which  were  quite  incompatible  with  those 
of  another  which  he  then  and  still  con- 
tinned  to  hold.  He  had  stated,  in  his 
own  examination  •  before  the  commis- 
sioners, that  he  had  been  appointed  to  his 
office  as  a  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  without  any 
condition  "  save  the  due  performance  of 
the  duties  attached  to  it.*'  The  only  con« 
dition,  then,  was  the  due  performance  of 
the  duties.  And,  had  he  not  violated 
that  condition  to  which  he  had  voluntarily 
subjected  himself,  by  subsequently  ac- 
ceptmg  another  office  to  which  imperative 
duties  were  attached-* duties  that  he 
could  not  possibly  perform  consistently 
with  the  previous  ones  which  he  had  fully 
contracted? — He  had  heard  high  enco- 
miums passed  upon  the  effective  manner 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  discharged  his  duty  as  a  master  In 
cnancer^.  It  was  for  that  very  reason 
he  required  the  House  not  to  impose  upon 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  duties 
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which  it  was  utterly  impossiUe  he  could 
perform,  and  continue  titose  in  which  he 
was  now  considered  so  efficient.  They 
had  no  right  to  deprive  Ireland  of  the 
services  of  such  an  officer.  At  all  events, 
it  was  quite  dear,  from  his  own  showing, 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  them  and  re- 
tain his  seat  in  parliament.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence, that  his  fees  annually  amounted 
to  S,71(tf.,  his  salary  to  400^  a  year,  hdf 
the  fees  of  his  examiner  and  clerk  amoun- 
ed,  short  b^  a  fraction,  to  SOO^  a  year 
more,  making  a  total  of  4,400^  per  annum 
— a  sum  as  large  as  the  puisne  judges  of 
the  land  enjoyed. — He  would  now  show 
how  the  two  situations  were  quite  incom- 
patible. It  was  a  principle  always  recog* 
nised  and  acted  upon  by  the  House,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  command,  whenever 
they  pleased,  the  attendance  of  all  their 
members.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1549, 
that  principle  would  be  found  to  have 
been  acted  upon  in  their  journals.  In 
1676,  sergeant  Maynard  was  ordered  to- 
be  taken  into  custody  for  going  circuit 
without  leave.  In  ie&2,  Mr.  Cunningham 
was  ordered  into  custody  for  leaving  his 
duties  in  parliament  and  going  to  Ireland 
to  discharge  his  duty  there  as  first  com-* 
missioner  of  the  revenue.  It  was  there- 
fore quite  clear  that,  by  the  law,  the  at- 
tendance of  a  member  of  parliament  was 
imperative.  Perhaps  he  should  be  told 
that  the  House  seldom  enforced  its  orders 
in  their  most  rigid  sense.  God  forbid 
that  they  should !  For  it  was  clear  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  orders  might  be  made 
to  bend  to  private  convenience,  without 
affecting  public  interests.  But  though 
they  might  be  abandoned  for  temporary 
purposes,  yet  it  could  never  be  contens** 
plated  that  they  should  introduce  a  prin-^ 
ciple  which  would  go  the  length  of  a  per- 
manent relaxation  of  them.  It  was  true, 
that  officers  in  the  army,  while  members 
of  that  House,  were  repeatedly  absent  in 
the  discharge  of  other  public  duties  in 
which  they  were  perhaps  of  more  material 
service,  to  their  country.  Their  absence 
on  such  occasions  was,  however,  tempo- 
porary  and  accidental,  and  furnished  do 
analogy  whatever  to  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  for  in 
his  case,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never 
could  happen  that  he  could  discharge  his 
duty  in  that  House,  without  leaving  other 
duties  of  equal  importance  undischarged 
elsewhere,  to  the  material,  injury  of  the 
suitors  in  bis  court.    With  respect  to  his 
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atteodance  here,  take,  for  instance,  the 
call  of  the  House  on  Friday  week-^HBup* 
pose  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were 
then  engaged  in  the  close  perforfDance  of 
iiis  official  duties  in  Dublin,  would  the 
House  receive  that  as  an  explanation  for 
Jiis  non-attendance  here  ?  Suppose  again, 
that  the  bill  for  degrading  her  majesty 
had  come  doWn  to  that  Housci  and  had 
entailed  upon  them,  for  months  and 
months,  the  task  of  examining  witnesses, 
how  was  it  possible  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  could  have  obeyed  the 
call  which  was  then  intended  to  have  been 
enforced,  without  exposing  the  suitors  in 
chancery  to  all  the  losses  which  must 
necessarily  arise  from  his  absence  ?  Then, 
again,  there  were  the  duties  of  election 
.committees,  the  burthensome  nature  of 
which  rendered  it  impossible  they  could 
fairly  reduce  the  liability  of  members  to 
serve  upon  them.  In  such  cases,  how 
was  it  possible  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man could  stay  where  he  was  bound  to 
remain  in  the  discharge  of  one  duty,  with- 
out altogether  abandoning  his  professional 
duties  ?  After  the  reports  which  had  been 
made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of .  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  the 
House  could  overlook  the  necessity  of 
rendering  the  performance  of  the  duties 
therein  as  efficient  as  possible.  They  would 
remember  that  in  June  1814<,  when  the 
abuses  in  these  courts  were  brought  to 
light,  the  existence  of  such  abuses  was 
confidently  denied  by  the  noble  lord  op- 

Jiosite,  and  one  of  his  right  hon.  coll- 
eagues. They  taunted  those  who  assert* 
ed  the  abuses  with  maligning  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  Ireland, 
and  yet  the  result  disclosed  all  the  abuses 
which  were  alleged  at  the  outset.  The? 
would  recollect  that  that  inquiry  was  ori- 
ginally instituted  by  only  a  majority  of 
49  to  48.  But  why  need  he  refer  to  these 
matters  ?  Did  not  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, when  the  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion last  year,  distinctly  state,  that  «  all 
be  reauired  was,  that  the  learned  ffcntle- 
man  should  have  the  option,  if  elected, 
of  retaining  bis  seat  or  resigning  his  office ; 
but  that,  if  he  retained  it,  there  could  be 
BO  objection  to  address  the  Crown  for  his 
removal."  Such  were  the  noble  lord's 
words :  he  had  heard  them  with  his  own 
ears;  and  the  House  had  heard  them. 
The  same  expressions  were  used  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  now  absent  (Mr. 
^annii^).    So  that  in  June  1820,  it  did 


appear,  both  to  the  noble  lord  and  to  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  if  Mr.  Ellis  took 
his  seat  as  one  of  the  members  for  Dublin, 
it  was  quite  fit  he  should  be  removed  from 
his  office  as  a  master  in  chancery.  The 
noble  lord  then  fully  admitted,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  the  learned  gentleman 
could  be  an  efficient  member  of  parliament 
in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act* 
ing  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland.  He 
knew  of  no  occurrence  since  June  last, 
which  could  alter  the  noble  lord's  opinioa 
upon  this  matter,  or  make  him  thinx  that 
Ireland  could  better  bear  abuses  now  than, 
she  could  then.  Suppose  this  gentleman 
Were  allowed  to  retain  his  seat  and  office, 
might  not  every  other  Irish  master  in 
chancery, with  equal  right,  become  elected 
to  serve  In  parliament  the  following  day  ? 
As  the  case  now  stood,  it  was  an  insulated 
one;  they  had  no  precedent  since  the 
union ;  but  if  they  made  a  precedent  now, 
those  who  inight  hereafter  come  before 
parliament  would  have  just  reason  to  com* 
plain  if  tliev  were  not  allowed  a  like  per- 
mission, lie  therefore  called  upon  the 
House  to  decline  making  a  precedent 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interests.  He  would  move 
|<  That  the  duties  of  a  master  m  chancery 
in  Ireland  require,  for  the  due  perform- 
ance thereof,  a  constant  residence  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  Thomas  Ellis,  esq^  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  said  court,  being  elected 
and  serving  as  member  in  this  parliament 
for  the  city  of  Dublin,  cannot  adequately 
discharge  the  duties  both  of  master  in 
chancery  in  Ireland  and  member  in  this 
House ;  that  the  duties  of  member  of  par- 
liament are  intitled  to  precedence ;  and. 
that,  consequently,  the  duties  of  master 
in  chancery  in  Ireland  must  be  neglected, 
and  great  delay  and  iniury  result  to  the 
suitors  in  those  courts.  ; 

Mr.  Lennard  seconded  the  motion. 
It  seemed  that  the  learned  member  fbr 
Dublin  had,  in  effisct,  stated  in  his  examina- 
tion, that  he  considered  himself  only  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  his  office,  so  long 
as  he  conscientiously  and  diligently  per- 
formed the  duties  of  it — duties  which  he 
had  admitted  required  his  own  personal, 
attendance.  There  was  pretty  sure  evi«. 
dence  of  his  diligence  in  his  office,  al-. 
lowing  the  increase  of  his  fees  to  be  a 
criterion.  The  learned  member  had 
bought  his  place  on  a  calculation  of  2,^00/.. 
a  year,  and  by  his  own  evidence  that 
the  fees  of  it  amounted  to  nearly  4sO00£., 
It  would  not  be  pretended  tliat  the  (etr n*^ 
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ed  member  bad  a  legal  ubiquity,  like  tbe 
king,  and  could  be  supposed,  present  at 
the  same  time  in  different  places.  He 
thought  that  a  case  of  complete  incompa- 
tibilicjr  of  duties  had  been  distinctly 
made  out,  that  there  was  but  one  remedy 
by  which  the  interests  of  the  Chancery 
■uitors  could  be  restored,  and  that  was 
by  his  majesty  being  graciously  pleased 
to  restore  those  rights  to  them  by  the  re- 
moral  of  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of 
a  moral  waver  of  his  office,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  another,  which,  whilst  he  execut- 
ed  it,  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as 
master,  and  which,  if  he  executed  his  duty 
as  master,  he  ceased  to  fill  with  justice 
to  his  constituents.  Let  the  House  sup- 
pose that  there  was  still  a  parliament  m 
Ireland,  and  that  a  person  holding  a  ju- 
dical office,  which  required  his  personal 
attendance  in  London  for  ten  months 
every  year,  should  be  elected  a  member 
of  it ;  and  that  he  should  abandon  his 
judicial  duties  in  Eneland  for  those  of  a 
representative  in  Ireland ;  could  it  for  a 
moment  be  contended,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  do  so  with  impunity,  because 
there  might  be  no  express  remedy,  no 
statute  prohibitory  ?  The  mere  statement 
of  the  case  was  sufficic'nt  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  position,  if  it  should 
be  attempted  to  be  maintained.  There 
was  a  distinct  line  to  be  drawn  between 
occasional  absences  and  permanent  and 
fixed  absences;  the  one,  being  common 
to  all  persons,  could  not  be  held  to  dis- 
qualify; the  6thcr  being  fixed  and  known, 
rendered  the  person  subject  to  them  virtu- 
ally incapable  of  election  ;  which  formed 
a  ground  for  addressing  his  majesty,  to 
remove  the  member  for  Dublin  from  his 
pffice  of  master. 

Mr.  BlHs  was  about  to  address  the 
House,  when — 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  said,  that 
a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  whether  or  no 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should 
rise  before  or  after  the  question  was  put 
from  the  chair.  If  the  question  were  con- 
sidered by  the  House  as  implicating  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  any  thing 
like  a  distinct  charge,  then  the  course 
would  be,  for  him  to  speak  before  the 
question  was  regularly  put,  and  then  to 
withdraw  during  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion. If  this  motion  were,  however,  not 
meant  to  be  inculpatory,  but  merely  to  re- 
lieve the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  from 
the  duties  of  a  particular  office,  then  he 
siighi  reserve  himself  until  after  the  ques- 
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lion  was  read.  If  the  proposition  affect- 
ed his  seat  in  parliament,  then,  like  alt 
other  questions  of  privilege,  the  usual 
course  would  be,  to  bear  the  hon.  member 
before  the  question  was  put.  As  it  struck 
him  at  present,  the  motion  was  not  incul« 
patory,  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
House  might  permit  the  potting  of  the 
question  to  precede  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  IVynn  rather  thought,  that  where,  as 
in  this  case,  the  motion  named  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  referred,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  in  some  measure  inculpa- 
tory, and  as  one  of  those  subjects  which 
the  House,  in  delicacy,  were  m  the  habit 
of  discussing  in  the  absence  of  the  indivi* 
dual.  It  would  be,  therefore,  he  thought, 
more  consonant  to  the  ordinary  rules,  to 
hear  the  hon.  member  before  the  question 
was  put.  He  spoke,  however,  without 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing authorities. 

The  Speaker  thought,  that  tbe  safef 
course  would  be,  if  an  v  doubt  prevailedp 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  /earned  gentJemaa 
before  the  question  was  put* 

Mr.  Ellis  began  by  expressing  a  hope^ 
that  no  sense  of  delicacy   towards  him 
personally,  or  to  his  feelings,  would  pre- 
vent the  House  from  going  into  the  fullest 
discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  motion. 
He  could  only  lament  that  that  delicacy 
had  not  been  observed  by  the  hon.    and 
learned  gentleman,  but  that  charges  had 
been  made  against  him,  exaggerated  in 
their  nature  and  exasperated  in  the  detail, 
while  they  were  meant  to  affect  that  quea- 
tion  which  alone  related  to  himself.    If  u 
long  and  diffuse  dissertation  of  the  grier- 
ances  of  Chancery  suitors,  and  supposed 
dereliction  in  other  offices  with  which  he 
(Mr.  EUis)  had  nothing  to  do;  if  ail  thia 
had  been  done,  he  felt  himself  excused 
in  saying,  that  those  exaggerated  state- 
ments  had  been  made  by  the  hon.    and 
learned    gentleman,     with    no    delicacy 
towards  his  (Mr.  Ellis's)  own  peculiar 
situation :    If  the  present  question  refer- 
red only  to  his  own  feelings,  he  would 
much  rather  have  at  once  withdrawn  from 
a  contest,  where  his  name,  accompanied 
with  every  circumstance  of  exasperation, 
had  been  held  up,    day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  to  public  obloquy.    But^ 
humble  as  he  was,  he  felt  that  his  caae 
was  now  mixed  up  with  that  of  a  conati-- 
tuent  body  of  the  empire ;  and  that,  how- 
ever his  own  inclinations  might  tend,  h« 
could  not  abandon  his  owa  righta  with* 
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out  sacrificing  theirs.  Upon  a  recarrence 
to  tlie  report  upon  which*  the  hon.  and 
learned  aoctor  had  dwelt  so  much*  it 
iH>uld  be  found  that  the  only  part  of  bis 
evidence  wich  was  supposed  te  bear  upon 
this  question,  consisted  of  two  answers 
—one,  a  written  answer  to  certain  que* 
ries  addressed  to  him  by  the  committee 
of  inquiry ;  and  the  other,  a  verbal  ans-. 
wer  to  the  commissioners  in  the  year  18 19* 
The  answer  which  wss  given  to  the  writ- 
ten queries  was  to  this  effect  :— "  I  am 
always  in  rov  office  from  1 1  till  S  during 
the  term  sittings,  and  from  12  till  S  during 
the  vacation:  and  very  oHen  I  attend 
later  than  these  hours,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate such  suitors  and  parties,  and 
their  solicitors,  as  cannot  attend  at  the 
ordinsry  hours  of  the  court.  The  evening 
I  devote  to  taxing  bills  of  costs,  &c." 
Mow  this  answer  only  referred  to  a  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him,  bow  he  spent  his 
time  in  the  day  ?  It  mi^ ht  be  necessary 
to  explain  to  the  House  hts  mode  of  doing 
business ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  intend- 
ed that  his  answer  should  be  addressed  to 
the  commissioners  also ;  and  it  was  a  fact, 
that  eveiy  day  of  every'  term,  excepting 

Eerhaps  Good  Friday  and  Christmas-day* 
is  time  was  so  occupied.  But,  did  this 
answer  bear  the  construction,  that,  be^ 
cause  he  gave  this  kind  of  attendance  in 
term-time,  he  necessarily  attended  every 
day  in  the  year  in  the  same  manner  I  It 
was  an  answer,  simply  explaining  how 
long  his  attendance  was  necessary  (  and 
did  not  express  an  opinion,  that  continued 
attendance  was  necessary  without  regard 
to  how  that  might  be  interrupted.  More 
importance,  however,  was  attached  to  his 
next  answers  and  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  more  in^ortance  ought  to  be  attached 
10  it.  It  certainly,  as  it  stood,  required 
explanation,  and  that  explanation  would 
show  that  no  injury  resulting  from  the 
delat  of  a  single  day  or  a  single  hour, 
woofd  accrue  from  bis  absence  from 
DobKo.  The  words  were-**'  The  duties 
•f  my  office  necessarily  require  a  regulsr 
attendance  for  10  months  in  the  year," 
drc.  From  that  reply  he  did  not  wish  to 
retract  a  single  word.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  the  House  uiat  the  busi- 
1MSS  of  the  court  of  clMnoery  proceeded 
in  rotation*  It  was  matter  of  mere  acci- 
dtoat  whal  master's  same  was  put  on  the 
order;  and  after  it  was  so  put  down  on 
tfi^  ardor,  it  was  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
jfcrtiieo'  by  whom  the  duty  was  perform- 
«i<    III  this  cewnryi  tha  case  was  other- 


wise.   Here,  upon  the  intended  absenca 
of  a  master,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ob^ 
tain  leave,  and  notice  was  regularly  givent 
In  the  sister  country,  no  such  forms  were 
observed.    It  was  open  to  every  master 
to  perform  that  duty,  which,  upon  the 
paper,  was  assigned  to  another.    Thera 
was  no  preference  manifested  in  favour 
of  one  more  than  of  another ;  and  there« 
fore,  any  compliments  which  had  been 
paid  to  him»  at  the  expense  of  others,  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  doctor,  he  begged 
leave  to   renounce.    The  other  masters 
were,  at  least,  aa  competent  and  as  well 
qualified  as  himself.    If,  in  the  order  o? 
the  return,  there  was  a  master  named 
whom  the  officer  could  not  find,  he  had 
only  to  turn  from  the  left  to  the  right  lit 
the  same  building  and  another  was  imme* 
diately  to  be  found  equally  fit  for  the  pur« 
pose.    Much  as  they  had  heard  about  tha 
absence  of  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  the  variety  of  ill 
consequences  which  ensued  upon  it,    ha 
would  answer  that  assertion  by  the  irresis* 
tible  fieict,  that  the  chancellor  of  Ireland 
never  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  end  of  a 
term,  and  left  one  business  upon  the  paper 
unfinished.    And  here  he  begged  to  sdyi 
that  when  he  lefl  Ireland  three  weeks  ago» 
he  himself  left  not  one  single  paper  on 
hit  desk,  of  any  sort,  nature,  or  descrip- 
tion whatsoever  which  was  not  settled* 
adjusted,  or  finished.    He  challepged  tha 
inquiry  of  that  House  into  the  fact.    But, 
to  recur  to  the  question  of  attendance,  ha 
begged  to  say,  that  from  the  1st  of  Janua* 
ry  to  the  Slst  of  December,  there  waa 
not  a  vacation  of  a-  single  week  in  the 
business  of  the  master ;  nor  was  the  mas* 
ter's  office  throughout  that  period  known 
to  be  shut  even  for  a  single  day.    [Loud 
cheers  from  the  Opposition.]  If  he  did 
not  misunderstand  tnat  cheer,  it  roeani 
this,  that  where  offices  were  open  all  that 
time,  thero  must  be  business  which  waa 
to  be  done  and  required  to  be  attended  to. 
But,  by  what  mode  did  the^  accomplish 
the  transaction  •  of  this  business  of  the 
public  ?    It  was  by  this,  that  the  masters^ 
Dy  an  arrangement  which  they  had  made^ 
had  contrived  to  give  each  other  two  or 
three  months  vacation  a  piece.     In  the 
busy  time  of  the  year,  the  spring,  he  fot 
instance,  took  a  vacation  of  two  months* 
During  that  time  the  three  other  masters 
did  his  business  for  him ;  and  in  return  for 
tiiat,  he  took  two  months  for  them,  in 
the  same  way,  during  the  looff  vacatioo* 
If  they  were  to  be  absent  all  at  once^ 
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they  would  defett  their  own  ohjcctiand 
the  Metter't  Ofice  would  close.  And 
now,  he  would  etk,  wet  this  a  sttte  of 
things  whidi  required  the  House  to  de» 
prive  an  indlt idoal  of  bis  office,  and  to 
take  from  the  cittaeni  of  Dublin  the  exer- 
cise of  their  just  rights  ?  But,  as  he  had 
said  before,  he  would  not  enter  Into  a 
statement  of  facts  which  delicacy,  so 
far  as  the  question  regarded  himself, 
prevented  him  in  some  measure,  from  ad- 
ducing on  this  occasion.  He  did 
assure  the  House,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  if  he  should  find  that 
the  discharge  of  the  two  duties  trenched 
more  upon  bis  time,  not  than  his  public 
dudes  required,  but  than  the  interests  of 
his  family  justified  him  in  appropriating, 
he  should  not  be  slow  to  adopt  the  alter- 
native  which  remained  to  him.  He  now 
took  his  leave  for  the  present.  It  would 
be  some  consolation  fur  him  to  know, 
even  if  he  should  never  enter  that  House 
again,  that  the  last  time  he  raised  his  voice 
within  its  walls  was  in  defence  of  the  vio* 
lated  rights  of  an  individual.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  then  withdrew. 

Mr.  Peei  said,  he  was  prepared,  even 
admitting  the  impoisibility  of  the  effectu- 
ally fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  of  the  office  of  master  in 
chancery,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  doctor,  to  maintain  thia  position, 
that,  supposing  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  had  just  quitted  the 
House  should  select  his  alternative  and 
prefer  the  duties  of  his  office,  yet,  that 
It  was  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice 
of  that  House  to  interfere  on  the  f;e- 
neral  presumption  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  situations.  The  House  had  a 
certain  way  of  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  its  members ;  namely,  by  a  call  of  the 
House,  and  by  punishing  defaulters ;  but, 
in  this  instance,  upon  a  mere  previous 
aupposition  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibi- 
lity of  their  execution,  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  certain  duties,  which  it  had  never  been 
customary  so  to  interfere  in.  Numerous 
were  the  cases  in  which  officers  in  the 
navy  or  army,  being  called  to  attend  their 
duties  or  commands  abroad,  neglected 
their  attendance  in  that  House ;  yet  no 
measure  was  ever  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  such  attendance.  But, 
the  constituents  of  those  gallant  officera 
might  with  aome  show  of  reason  complain 
of  auch  neglect ;  seeiog  that  they  returned 
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them,  on  the  faith  of  their 
their  parliamentary  duties ;  whereas  Mr! 
Ellis,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  •  had  in- 
formed hia  constituents  that  his  profes- 
sional, were  likely  to  preclude  the  duedis- 
charge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  The 
cases  of  ambassadors,  members  of  that 
House,  butemployed  abroad  on  foreign 
missions,  were  analogous  to  those  of  naval  - 
and  military  officers.  The  right  hon.  gen« 
tieman  then  replied  to  the  case  cited  by 
Dr.  Lushington,  of  Mr.  Culliford,  a  com- 
missioner of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.  la  . 
that  case  the  House  proceeded  as  of  its 
own  authority,  and  no  address  to  the 
Crown  was  moved.  .  The  right  hon.  gen^ 
tleroan  concluded  by  contending,  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  totally  inadmissible ;  and  that, 
if  it  should  hereafter  be  deemed  proper  to 
exclude  masters  in  chancery  from  that 
House,  they  ought,  following  the  practice 
of  their  ancestors,  to  provide  for  such  an. 
exclusion  by  a  prospective  measure,  and 
not  by  a  course  of  proceeding  at  once  in«« 
culpatory  and  retrospective  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ahtrcfomhy  said,  tliat  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  one  aingle 
argument  against  the  incompatibility  of 
the  two  offices.      The  right  hon.  gentle-, 
man  had  triumphantly  appealed  to  the 
case  of  ambassadors  at  foreign  couru. 
Who  were  injured  in  that  case}    The 
constituents.    Who  were  injured  in  this 
case?      Not  tlie  constituents,  but   the 
suitors  in  the  court  of  Chancery.  Tber^ht 
hon.  gentleman  again  argued  upon  the  sup* 
position  that  Mr.  £Uis  was  performing  hia 
duty  in  the  court  of  Chancery.    Whence 
this  inconsistency,  but  from  the  miscon-* 
duct  of  Mr.  Ellis  \    Was  it  possible  that 
the  House  could  sanction  such  inconiis- 
tency  ?    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Ellb  before, 
the  commissioners  had  been  precise  and 
decisive.    He  could  not  perceiye  that  his 
explanation  touched  it  at  all.    .He  said 
that  he  had  three  colleagues.      But  4iis 
colleagues  might  be  as  ambitious  aa  he 
was,  and  might  vote  aa  aealously  against 
the  Catholks  as  he  had  done.    As  to  the 
complaint  of  tx  po$t  fado  proceedings^ 
the  preaent  motion  came  no  more  un^nr. 
that  complarat  than  an  address  to  remove 
a  person  for  corruption  or  malversation  in 
office.    In  one  of  his  answers  Mr.  EUie 
had  8aid.p-«<  The  duties  of  my  office  re^ 
quire  my  attendance  for  ten  months  in  the 
year.*'      Here  they  had  bis  own  diatioct 
eyidence  without  any  qualification!  that 
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ibe  duties  of  Itia  oiSce  required  hia  attend- 
ance for  ten  months.  The  noble  lord  had 
last  year  said,  that  if  an  address  were 
moved,  such  as  was  now  moved  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  no  minister  of  the 
Crown  would  dare  to  oppose  it.  As  Mr. 
£11m  had  made  his  election,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  necessarily  shaped  his 
motion  as  an  address  for. removing  biro 
from  his  office.  But»  if  Mr.  Ellis  chose, 
be  had  the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world 
of  showing  his  zeal  tor  the  people  of  Dub- 
lin by  relinquishing  office  in  order  to  serve 
them.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
the  present  motion,  the  case  was  so  gross 
that  he  was  confident  Mr.  Ellis  would  not 
sit  Jong  in  that  House  and  hold  his  office 
of  master  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  .itrotua&no  expressed  a  hope,  that 
thq  feeling  of  the  House  would  be  against 
the  proposition,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
not  only  a  cruel  proceeding  towards  an 
individual,  but  placed  the  Crown  in  an 
embarrassing  situation.  Last  session  this 
attempt  was  made  in  a  clause  introduced 
into  the  Chancery  bill,  which  was  stopped 
by. those  who  stood  between  the  king  and 
the  people.  After  that  clause  had  been 
thcowD  out  of  the  bill  by  the  advisers  of 
the  king,  how  could  they  vote  an  address 
to  bis  majesty  to  do  what  bis  advisers  had 
refused  to  do  \  There  was  no  pretence 
for  the  proposition.  They  might  as  well 
attempt  to  disqualify  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  recently  astound- 
ed and  bewildered  the  House  upon  the 
Catholic  question.  Mr.  Ellis  had  proved 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  were  not  neg- 
lected, and  the  House  had  nothing,  to  dfo 
with  the  transaction. 

Lord  CaUlereagh  said,  he  should  pro- 
pose to  consider,  first,  what  was  the  ge- 
ne^l  impression  With  respect  to  the 
course- which  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
the  duties  of  Irish  masters  in  Chancery ; 
secondly,  what  was  the  case  applicable  to 
Mr.  Ellis ;  and  thirdly,  what  was  the  si- 
tuation of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  indijridual  who  had  the 
honour  to  address  them  i  •  Tbi^  questson 
was  brought  before  the  House  on  a^for* 
mer  day,  by  the  proposition  of  a  right 
hon.  baronet  for  instructing  a  committee 
to  regulate  the  office  of  master  in  Chan- 
cery. .  The  House  came  to  a  decision,  the 
affect^  of  which  was,  that  the  proposition 
ah^uld  not  affect  the. present  situation  of 
May  individual.  He  ba^  supported  it  for 
4Pe|4ons  whiqh  he  stated  M>  ^^^  Hoqse :  but 
^  questioD  iNSy  what  was  the  fiew'  of 


the  majority  ?  They  came  to  a  decisiooy^ 
and  sent  the  bill  to  the  other  House  for 
its  concurrence.  He  had  concurred  in 
sending  the  bill  to  the  upper  House,  but 
he  never  considered  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Lords  .rejecting  the  clause,  he  waa 
bound  to  support  an  address  which  the 
House  of  Lords  precluded  him  from  sup- 
porting. He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  could  do  by 
an  address,  what  they  could  not  do  by  a 
bill  ?  He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
such  an  idea  never  entered  his  mind.  Ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  proceeding  by 
bill ;  and  he  had  said,  that  if  such  an  aJ- 
dress  was  voted,  any  minister  might  ad* 
vise  the  Crown  not.  to  reject  it;  but  he 
never  gave  any  opinion  on  the  question 
then  before  the  House.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  a  great  incongruity  that 
a  judicial  servant  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland, 
should  be  also  a  member  of  that  House. 
He  had  always  felt  this  to  be  a  difficult 
part  of  the  case  in  coming  to  a  decisioa 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Ellis ;  but  he  never 
could  agree  to  any  retrospective  applica- 
tion of  any  legislative  act  on  the  subject* 
He  certainly  had  been  induced  to  agree 
with  the  majority  of  that  House  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  but  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  considering  the  matter  agam,  and 
many  circumstances  had  since  come  outy 
which  he  did  not  know  at  that  time.  He 
found  that  it  was  contrary  to  parlia« 
mentary  practice,  and  therefore  to  parlia- 
mentary principle,  to  make  retrospective 
laws  in  similar  cases ;  and  he  did  therefore 
think  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite  called  upon  the  House  to  adopt 
a  strong  case.  It  was  a  harsher  pro- 
ceeding against  Mr.  Ellis  than  he  had 
contemplated  at  the  time  he  gave  hia 
support  to  the  bill  which  passed  that 
House  last  session.  One  of  the  delicate 
circumstances  attending  the. case  of  Mr* 
Ellis  was,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
purchase  the  office  of  master  in  chanceryp 
and  bad  not  the  power  to  sell  it  again. 
If  therefore  an  address  was  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  .Crown  to  displace  Mr.  Ellis,  it 
would  be  a  great  personal  hardship ;  for  if 
be  was  deprived  of  his  office  he  would  lose 
a  lucrative  situation,  with  the  positive  loss 
of  9  or  10,000^.  which  he  had  given  for  it* 
Mr.  Ellis  had  told  them,  that  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  duty  to  his  la- 
roily,  give  op  a  lucrative  employment,  nor, 
with  his  duty  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
vacate  the  seat  which  they  had  placed 
him  in.'   With  respect  to  a  master  of 
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ciURicerjr  thtiog  in  ttM  Hottie»  he  tgVMd 
wttfa  the  leartied  doctor*  that  he  did  doC 
gee  that  ineompatihility  in  to  Bogliah  mat- 
ter of  disficerT  to  doing ;  but  the  caae  was 
widely  altered  with  an  Irith  maater  of 
diancery.  He  would  farther  saj,  that  if 
parliament  had  foreseen  the  poasibth'tr  of 
inch  an  e?ent  taking  place,  it  woold  haYe 
provided  apainst  it  in  the  bill  of  18QS. 
The  idea  of  a  Judge  of  Ireland  taking  a 
Beat  in  that  House,  was  abhorrent  from 
the  jodidal  character.  Although  it  might 
be  proper  to  remedy  the  omisiion,  he  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  take  this  indivi- 
dual case.  It  was  said  that  it  was  necea- 
iary  to  have  profbssional  gentlemen  in 
that  House.  He  was  of  that  opinion,  but 
he  thought  there  was  suBcient  talent  in 
die  lower  branches  of  the  profession  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  judicial 
ranks.  If  a  bill  were  brought  in  to  dis- 
ouali^  Irish  masters  in  chancery  and  ju- 
oicial  characters  from  occupying  seals  in 
riiat  House  hereafter,  he  would  give  it 
bis  best  support.  This  would  aiSset  Mr. 
Ellis  in  the  next  parliament;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  practical  hard- 
ihip  to  adopt  the  present  motioit 

Mr.  Phnkett  warmly  supported  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  he  entertained  a  high  re- 
ipect'ibr  the  integrity  and  learning  of  his 
kon.  friend ;  but  he  thou|^ht  that  if  he  re- 
tired from  parliament,  neither  himself  nor 
hit  constituents  would  suffer  a  very  griev- 
nuf  calamity.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  denied  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
offices,  because  they  were  not  enumerated 
hi  the  act  of  1803.  The  object,  however, 
of  that  act  was,  to  exclude  those  who 
Were  under  the  control  of  the  Crown, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  offices  which  it  interdicted, 
being  held  in  common  with  a  ieat  in  that 
House.  With  respect  to  the  inCompati* 
bility  of  the  two  offices,  it  appeared  to 
hhn  that  the  situation  of  roaster  in  chan* 
eery  In  Ireland,  was  otie  of  the  last  which 
ought  to  make  a  man  wish  for  a  scat  in 
that  House,  or  which  was  compatible 
with  it.  This  would  appear  obvious, 
when  it  was  considered,  that  he  had  to  de- 
cide upon  cases  without  appeal  from  hii 
dictum  $  as  regarded  matters  of  &ct  at 
least ;  for  the  high  court  of  chancery  never 
Interfered  with  the  statements  of  the  facts 
bf  a  caie  made  by  the  master.  There 
wetw  besides  many  points  of  law,  and 
viattera  which  depenaed  purely  upon  di»- 
^>]edon ;  audi  aft  the  taxing  of  costa  fi>r 
wMnee.    It  war  stated  iii  tnlwer  to  tbii 
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objeotien,  thai  the  maaten  in  tbelrislb 
court  of  chancery  took  their  duty  in  ro- 
tation ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  after  a  master  had  once  posaession  of 
a  cause,  he  must  follow  it  ft'om  beginninr 
to  end*  It  followed,  therefore,  that  if 
the  master  was  rensoved,  the  causes  most 
stand  still.  In  taxing  coals,  for  iostancov 
if  three-foorths  of  a  bill  were  gone 
through,  the  parties  oould  not  go  on,  if 
the  master  was  absent  In  short,  it  was 
impossible,  bur  great  public  inconvenienos 
must  aeerue  fttrai  an  Irish  master  in  chan* 
eery  holding  a  seat  in  that  House.  It 
was  urged,  that  if  thi«  motion  were  car* 
ried,  and  the  address  complied  with,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  an  ear  foUfado 
law.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  the  House  his  notion  of  an  espoa 
JMo  law,  in  which  view  he  did  not  look 
uoon  this  to  be  one»  If  an  act  were  done 
which  was  improper  and  impolitic,  but 
which  the  legislature  had  not  at  the  time 
of  iu  comminion  touched  or  marked  ae 
an  offence,  he  cooaidered  that  were  the 
legislature  to  inflict  punishments  for  thai 
act«  that  law  would  t^  ex potijado*  But* 
if  it  merely  adjudged  the  act  to  be  an  el^ 
fence,  and  cbnstrained  the  party  who  hsd 
committed  it  from  continuing  so  to  oom^ 
mit  it,  it  would  not,  in  bis  opinion,  thea 
be  an  ex  pod  facto  law.  "With  reaped  to 
Mr.  Ellis  then,  the  case  was,  he  lied  ac« 
cepted  two  offices  inoompatible  with  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  punish 
him  for  having  so  done^  but  to  restrain 
him  from  continuing  to  be  guilty  of  the 
mischief  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  it.  It  was  with  reloctanoe  that  h« 
felt  himself  obliged  to  vote  for  the  motimi 
before  the  House ;  but  he  felt  that  his  re- 
spected friend  had  taken  upon  himself 
what  he  was  not  able  to  perform. 

The  House  divided  i   Ayes  52 :  Noca 
1  IS  7  Majority  against  the  motion  60. 

tlOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Tuuda^  March  6. 

Stan  or  thb  RBYXKVB-*-»RiFiAi 
6t  Hooas  AWD  Winvow  IHrriaa.^  Mf» 
Maheriy  roae,  pursuant  to  notice,  tor  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  atttetion  ef  •  the 
House  to  a  coinparative  statement  of  our 
Revenue  and  Expenditure.  The  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  waa  to  lay  before 
the  House  such  an  ezpoailioa  of  the  pre^ 
sent  financial  embarrassments^  ^a  ^ 
those  permanent  demand!  ferwhidiibt 
country  ttusi  pfotida^  da  to  ininti  Iheii 
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to  ftgree  with  him  in  TOting  fbr  a  Repeal 
of  the  Taa  on  Houses  and  Windows.  He 
should  have  been  extremely  sorry  to  tres- 
pass on  their  attention  for  any  length  of 
time  unless  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
them  some  practioal  remedy,  a  real  and 
a  better  substitute  for  what  be  was  pro- 

Cosing  to  remove.  That  substitute  might 
e  designated  under  the  general  name  of 
economy— an  economy  which  it  appeared 
to  him  was  reducible  to  effect,  by  a  dif-* 
fereoce  in  the  present  scale  of  our  taxa- 
tion. The  amount  of  that  reduction  by 
the  messure  which  he  should  recommend 
was  between  two  and  three  millions.  If 
be  should  satisfy  the  House,  from  docu- 
ments printed  under  its  own  authority, 
that  such  and  such  results  flowed  from 
these  authoritstive  data,  then  it  would  be 
for  ministers  to  sa^  whether  they  would 
form  the  scale  of  tneir  financial  adminis- 
trmlion  upon  them,  or  cede  the  direction 
of  affairs  to  others  who  would  not  object 
to  give  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  country. 
His  first  view  of  the  revenue  and  expeu' 
diiore  of  the  nation  would  be  drawn  rrom 
a  reference  to  the  amount  of  its  public 
funded  and  unfunded  debt,  or  to  the  state 
of  national  credit,  and  the  amount  of  the 
public  burthens.  These  he  regarded  as 
of  a  fixed  nature,  and  which  were  not  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  diminution.  As  the 
debt  had  been  contracted  by  open  com- 
petion,  they  were  bound  to  preserve  the 
national  faith  inviolate,  and  to  discharge 
thenr  bond  whatever  might  be  the  hardship. 
Utter  bankruptcy  and  distress  could  alone 
justify  them  m  departing  from  it.  But  if 
they  would  do  so,  their  only  resource, 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  disreputable 
and  destructive  bankruptcy,  lay  in  econo« 
my.  Nothing  but  that  could  enable  us 
long  to  maintain  our  own  faith  inviolate ; 
because,  if  the  distress  increased  in  ur- 
gency, it  must  ultimately  be  relieved,  and 
parliament  would  have  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  under  heavier  difiiculties  and 
impaired  resources.  He  fully  believed 
that  the  agriculturists  were  now  paying 
taxes  out  of  their  capital,  but  90  it  was 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  other 
classes.  The  noble  lord  opposite  need 
not  fear  that  it  was  his  inteation  to  go  at 
present  into  any  inquinr  relative  to  the 
question,  whether  our  finances  had  been 
hitherto  roaniiged  in  the  best  possible 
manner :  that  was  not  the  matterin  de- 
bate :  but  that,  by  practicable  economy, 
our  financial  circumstances  might  be 
f  reatly  improted,-  was  a  jposttlon  which 


it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  ingenuity  to 
controvert.  It  was  an  immediate  and 
certain  mode  of  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  people.  Before  thev  could,  how- 
ever, be  properly  enabled  to  take  any 
general  view  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
It  would  be  important  to  advert  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  our  finances,  not  only  now, 
but  at  some  former  period.  It  would  ap« 
pear  that,  in  the  year  1792,  the  expense 
of  the  war  which  preceded  that  period,' 
differed  so  much  from  that  entailed  upon 
us  by  the  late  war,  that  Mr.  Pitt  then 
thought  himself  justified  in  fixing  our  es- 
tablishments on  a  scale  that  had  no  re- 
ference to  a  war  expenditure.  He  then 
began  actually  to  relieve  the  country  from 
a  part  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the 
war.— He  would  now  state  the  revenue' 
and  expenditure  of  1792.  He  would  in 
the  first  place,  however,  submit  to  tho 
House  a  statement  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  as  compared  with  the  supplies  for 
the  year  1820,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  easy  it  was,  to  furnish  sudi 
an  account  as  should  at  once  convey  n 
clear  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Tha 
Supplies  were  estimated  at — 

Army «f9,4M»000 

Navy 6,58a,70a 

Ordnance 1,904,600 

MiscelUneous^rviccs •   9,  I00,000 


Sinking  Fund  on  Esehequer 

Bills .T\.. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 
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410,000 
tfiOOfiOO 

Let  them  now  look  at  the  Income  and 
Charge,  and  then  at  the  Ways  and  Meana 
of  the  same  year.  Tlie  Income  from  the 
5th  Jan.  1820,  to  the  5th  Jan.  1821,  waa 
46,120,578/.  1$.  lOid.  The  Charge  was 
46,549,905/.  18t.  B^d.  leaving  a  Deficien- 
cy of  429,827/.  les.  Qfc/.  To  meet  these 
charges  the  following  Ways  and  Means 
were  provided  :  — 

'  Annual  Malt  Duty  •• «f 3,000,000 

Excise  Duties • 8,500,000 

Lottery S40,000 

OldStores 860,000 

Deficiency  of  Wmand  Means 
to  OMet  Supplies,  vot^  .<•  ^I4^88»900 

Here,  then,  was  a  netl  revenoeof  aiflc 
millions  to  meet  an  expeoditnre  of  twanfa 
ty  millions.  Now,  it  was  to  beobsened 
lM»re,  that  the  nominal  antonnt  of'tlie 
Sinking  Faadwaf  16|864>768i|  wbicbi  to« 
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gether  with  that  of  Ireland,  646»000^.| 
made  up  a  total  of  17,510,763/.  De- 
duct from  this  the  deficiency  of  reve- 
nue, and  the  only  real  Sinking  Fund 
would  be  seen  to  amount  to  ^»558,135/. 
for  the  year  1820.  Now,  although  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  some  of  these  ac- 
counts, tho  document  itself  would  still 
ahow  with  what  ease  and  simplicity  such  a 
statement  might  be  made  out. 

He  should  now  proceed  with  his  se- 
cond statement,  which  related  immediate* 
ly  to  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
the  country.  , 

Army,  as  estimated  for  18S0  •  •  ^9,493,000 

^avy,  ditto 6,586,700 

Ordnance,(ruto 1,904,600 

Miscellaneous,  ditto    9,100,000 

^10,313,300 

Ordnance  Old  Stores,  as 
tliey  are  deducted  from 
Estimate  improperly,  the      «£•        t.    d, 

'Estimate  wcMild  be  this 
amount  in  addition  ••••••    285,000    0    0 

*Ctvil  List — Courts  of  Jus* 
tice.  Mint,  Salaries  and 
'Allowances,  Commission- 
ers Public  Accounts,  Com- 
missioners West  India  Ac- 

« counts.  Pensions  for  1890, 
about    1,800,000    0    0 

Givil  Liftt,  &c.  &c.  on  Con* 
solidated  Fund  of  Ireland, 
-  estimated  the  same  as  pre- 
ceding vear,  because  Ac- 
counts for  1890  are  not 
yet  delivered  ••  576,915,  13    4 

Quarantine  &  other  charges, 
Irish  Packet  Establish- 
ment, estimated  as  be- 
fore      114,463,17    7J 

Collection  ofRevenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  estimat- 
ed as  before,  nctt  reve- 
nue     4,996,735     9  11} 

Militia,  Deserters'  War- 
rants. Repaid  out  of  gross 
.Revenue,  estimated  as  be- 
fore     ; 133,911    0    Oi 

Pensions,  ditto 36,815  19    4| 

Expenses  incurred  in  secur- 
ing and  improving  Woods 
and  Forests,  paid  out  of 
'gross  Revenue,  estimated  ' 

a^  before 96,674  15  10 

Civil  Administrationof  Scot- 
land, nett  Revenue,  esti- 
mated as  before  •  •••'••..     194,006    7    7| 

Payments  made  in  Ireland 
on  account  of  half-pay  in 
Great  Britain,  estimated 
as  before  •••••• •     97,174    3    9i 

^96,874,997    0    7 


9iat€  qfihe  Aevenire-^  [  J  lOt 

Memoranda — Additional  Payments,    ^ 

Re-payments  out  of  gross 
Revenue  for  Discounts, 
Drawbacks,  Bounties,  ^c. 

&c.  estimated  as  before  ••3,736,715  10    1} 
Bounties  for  promoting  Fish- 
eries, Linen  Manufactures, 
&C,&c 308,849  15    6^ 

'ii 

.£4,035,565  It     7) 

Lets  in  1890  than  in  1819,  about 

Mrish  Life  Annui- 
ties ....^37,471    0    0 
Russian  Dutch 

Loan  ••  190,000    0    0—157,471     0    O 

■     .    •      t      ,  , 

Total  Expense  for  the  Civil 
and  Military  Government 
of  Great  Britaiu  and  Ire- 
land for  the  year  1820*  •  96,716,896    0    7 

He  camej  then,  to  refer  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  17112.  In  that  year  Mr« 
Pitt  made  an  estimate  of  income  and 
expenditure,  including  permanent  and  an* 
nual  duties  upon  an  average  of  four  yeara 
preceding.  The  income  he  estimated  at 
16,212,000{.,  and  took  the  expenditure  in 
this  form  :  — ^ 

Supplies    ^4,198,000 

Interest  and  maosg^mentof  fund- 

cddebt 9,395,86d 

Civil  list  and  charges  on  consoli- 
dated fund  1,065,134 

Reduction  of  debt «••••     1,900,000 

^15,719,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of  495,000/.  for  the 
further  reduction  of  the  debt.  He  might 
here  observe,  that  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  outstanding  debt,  it  always  appeared 
much  less  than  it  actually  was.  When 
he  found  it  called  81,000,000^.  at  present, 
he  should  ssy  that  be  considered  it  rather 
as  46,000,0()w.  It  might  be  the  one  on 
the  4th  of  January,  and  the  other  on 
the  5th,  when  the  dividends  were  paid* 
This  was  therefore  an  omission,  as  it  \e(t 
unknown  the  actual  amount  of  the  whole 
interest  payable,  and  of  course  the  whole 
amount  oi  the  charge.  An  account  of 
the  change  which  this  year  took  place  in 
the  Sinking  Fund  was  also .  omitted* 
The  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  was 
now  801,500,600/. 

He  was  now  come  to  the  fourth  di- 
vision, namely  the  expense  of  tlie  Civil 
and  Military  Government  in  1792. 
Ireland  was  then  certainly  a.  separate 
kingdom  from  England,  but  in  order  to 

make  his  analogy  hold  good,  he  should  be 

•       •         • 
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obliged  to  treat  her  as  if  united  to  this 
country  in  1792. 


[HOB 


Army ^1,474,000 

Do.  Bxtraordinaries        277,000 


I  Estimate  of  various  Sums 
paid  out  of  gross  Reve- 
nue     •  •  •  • 


Navy,  for  16,000  Sea- 
men ••• • 

Do.— Ordinary  •  •  •  • 
Do. — Eitraordina- 
ries   •• • 

Ordnance,  Ordinary . 
Do. — Extraordinary 

Miscellaneous  —  For 
Colonies  and  Plan- 
tations   

Other  Services  •••» 


83^,000 
673,000 

350,000 

S2 1,000 
157,000 


81,00& 
114,000 


of 

1,75J,000 


1,854,000 


378,000 


Total  of  Supplies  voted  Feb. 
1798 

Civil  List,  and  sundry 
Charges  on  the  Consoh- 
dateoFund  * 

Estimate  of  the  whole  Expense  and 
Charge  ^  Ireland^  it  being  then  a 
separate  Kingdom,  vis. 

The  Military  and  Civil  Go- 
▼ernment.  Management  of 
Revenue^  &c.  &c.  not  in- 
cluding Interest  of  Na- 
tional Debt,  about 

Collection  of  Revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  estimated  at 
Six  Guineas  per  Cent  on 
«£16,ei8,000 

Estimate  of  various  Sums 
paid  uut  of  the  Grdss  Re- 
venue •  •• 


145,000 
4,138,000 

1,065,134 


1,300,000 


1,081,856 


300,000 


Total 


• .£7,714,490 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
Expense  of  Governing  the  Country  in  the 
yeara 

1793. 


Army  •••  •• 

Navy 

Ordnance    •  • « 
Miscellaneous 


«£l,751,00O 

1,854,000 

378,000 

145,000 

^4,128,000 
•£.        9^    d. 


Estimate  of  the  whole 

Expense  and  Charge  of 

Ireland,  it  being  then  a 

separate  Kinedbm  ••••  1,300,000  0  0 
Collection  of  Revenue  of 

Great  Britain,  estimated 

at  «£16,313,000,  at  Six 

Guineas  per  Cent  ••••  1,031,356  0  0 
Civil   List    and    sundry 

Charges  on  the  Consoh- 

datedFund 1,065|134    0    0 

VOL.  IV. 


300,000    0    0 


Total  Charge  of  Govern- 
ing, 1792 ,£7,714,490    0    0 


1820. 


Army - 

Navy   ' 

Ordnance     •  • 
Miscellaneous 


•  •  •  • 


Ordnance  Old  Stores 

Civil  List,  tic,  fcc.  onCon*- 
solidated  Fund  of  Ire- 
land   

Collection  of  Revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom  •  • 

Civil  List,  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, Salaries,  Commis- 
sioners, &c.  &c«  for  the 
year  1880  •••••••>•••• 

Quarantine  and  other 
Charees,  Irish  Packet 
Establishment 

Militia  Deserters'  War- 
rants, &c.  &c.  paid  out 
of  gross  Revenue 

Civil  Administration  of 
Scotland    • 

Pensions  ditto  •  •  • 

Expenses  of  Iroprovine 
Woods  and  Forests,  paid 
out  of  gross  Revenue  •  • 

Payments  made  in  Ire- 
land, on  account  of 
half-pay  in  Great  Bri- 
tain   • •  •  •  • 


►  ^9,432,000 

>  6,586,700 

•  1,304,600 

•  3,100,000 

^19,313,300 


^.        f.    d. 

385/)0O    0    0 


576,315  13    4 
^,336,785    3  Hi 

1,800,000    0    0 
114,463  17    H 

I 

133,911,    0    0} 

194,006    7     7} 
36,815  19    4f 

96,674  15  10 
97,174    3    9( 


Total  Charge  of  Govern* 
ing,  1830 


<£36>874,397    &    7 


Our  whole  charge,  therefore,  was  now 
26,874,297/.,  whilst  in  1792  it  was  only 
7.714,490/.  What  he  would  ask  the 
House,  could  justify  an  increased  charge 
of  1 9, 1 59,807/.  Perhaps  he  should  be  told 
that  other  expenses  had  grown  up«.-tluit 
our  establishments  had  increased .«- bnt 
how  was  he  to  account  for  so  enormous  a 
difference  in  expense  between  the  two  pe~ 
riods  as  19,159,807/.  ?  He  knew  that 
recent  circumstances  had  called  for  the 
increase  of  military  establishments  ;  he 
admitted  when  they  were  once  in  exist- 
ence, it  was  hard  to  bring  them  down  ; 
but  was  that  a  reason,  when  the  people. 
were  so  much  distressed,  that  some  re*, 
duction  should  not  be  made  in  tbem  i  ] 
If  ministers  would  keep  faith  with  the 
4  B 
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public  creditor — ^if  they  would  preierve 
tranquillity  at  home,  or  put  tbemseWes 
in  a  condition,  if  neceisary,  again  to  go 
to  war^now  wat^  the  time  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it/  A  season  of  peace 
was  the  time  to  prepare  for  activity,  and 
the  first  step  towards  that  was  to  retrench 
in  every  possible  way.  Had  not  the  per 
c^tage  on  the  collection  of  the  Revenue 
reached  a  height  which  was  absolutely  un- 
reasonable ?  For  what  was  the  fact  f  In 
England  the  collection  of  the  Customs 
co^it  13  per  cent ;  in  Ireland  23  per  cent 
averaging  14*/.  lOir.  9d.  in  the  hundred  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  collection 
of  these  Customs  were  many  unnecessary 
expenses,  which  lAigbt  be  well  dispensed 
Kith.  In  1792,  the  Customs  cost  out  4/. 
19j.  6d.  in  England,  something  more  in 
Ireland,  and  upon  an  average  about  5/. 
1 U.  for  both  countries.  The  rate  of  per 
centage  in  the  collection  of  these  duties 
ought  to  be  reduced,  and  a  great  saving 
Would  be  effiscted  thereby.  He  was 
aware  that  a  committee  of  that  House  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  thought  they  had  not  done 
enough.  It  was  absurd,  when  the  produce 
of  the  Customs  themselves  had  oeen  di- 
minished, to  employ  still  the  same  ex- 
{ense  in  collecting  them.  The  Customs 
^  ad  greatly  decreased,  without  taking 
into  account  the  one  million  which  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Excbe.  He 
would  rather  see  the  committee  appoint- 
ed by  this  House  than  by  the  Crown. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  its  operations  would 
be  very  different.  . 

He  now  came  to  the  sixth  view  of  the 
question.  A  committee  of  finance  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House,  which  made  its 
report^  in  1817,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
charges  which  they  thought  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  government  of  the  country 
in  the  year  1818.    That  report  stated  to 
the  country  that  the  estimates  for  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  said  year  amounted  to 
Army    .    .    .  •  .     1^,500,000 
Navy     ....        6,000,000 
Ordnance  ...        1,150,000 
Miscellaneous     •       1,700,000 

Total    ^17,350,000 


State  (if  Ike  AAwme^ 


rnoB 


He  apprehended  that  when  that  report 
was  made,  the  commissioners  had  in  view 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  security 
and  honour  of  the  country.  He  was 
aware   that   the   right   boo.   gentleman 


night  say,  ^  Oh,  but  we  guatded  our- 
selves by  saying,    Your  committee  are 
aware  that   there  are  expenses  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate   for  the  present 
year,  which  must  occur,  if  not  in  the  next, 
some  of  them  certainly,  and  others  pro- 
bably, in  future  years:  such  as  the  charge 
of  embodying  and  training  the   regular 
militia  in  the  army  estimates,   and  the 
granti  for  augmentmg  small  livings,  and 
for  building  churches,  which  have  been 
postponed  m  the  miscellaneous  services  pf 
the  present  year."      So  they  did;    but 
they  added  these  words :  *<  Uiey  are  In- 
duced to  hope  that  reductions  under  other 
heads  of  our  establishment,  equivalent  to 
these  expenses  will  be  eiected  by  the 
vigilant  economy  of  the  government ;  and 
they  therefore  make  no  allowance  for 
them  in  these  statements.''    After  this 
report  was  nuule  in  1817,  the  riabt  hon. 
gentleman  came  down  in  1830  with  other 
estimates,    amounting   to    19,313,300^*, 
being  a  di&rence  over  and  ^ove  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  1«963»300/. 
If  the  original  estimates  had  been  adhered 
to,  the  petitioners  who  had  applied  to  the 
House  for  relief,  would  not  nave  felt  &o 
great  a  portion  of  distress.    The  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  kept  within  those  es- 
timates,  because  the  prices   of  peoeral 
produce  were  25  per  cent  lower  in  1820 
than  in  1817;  ana  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived that  the  commissioners  had  made 
their  report  without  taking  the  existing 
prices  into  view.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  in  fairness  and  in 
candour,  that  instead  of  17>000,000^,  the 
charges  for  the  government  of  the  conn- 
try  last  year  ought  to  have  been  under 
16,000,000/.    And  if  a  reduction  of  two 
per  cent  had  been  effected  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  a  saving  of  another 
million  would  have  thence  accrued.    The 
House  would  allow  him  to  put  tlie  subject 
in  another  way,  namely,  as  to  how  the 
taxes  bore  upon  the  general  income  of  the 
country.  Dudng  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,   the  income  of  the  country 
amounted  to  about   ISOfiOOfiOOL     He 
was  aware  that  it  was  reduced  since  d»i 
period,  and  he  would  assume  that  it  was 
now  120,000,000/.    He  would  take  oat 
the  bearine  of  the  taxes  from  that  income* 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  at  45}  per 
cent.    Then  the  bearing  of  the  ejEpensea 
of  the  dvU  and  military  govemmtni  was 
as  22|  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  as  23  per  cent.  Nof»» 
upon  the  latter  no  reduction  could  be 
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x»ade;  the  velief  to  be  afforded  miiat  be 
GUI  of  the  22^  per  cent  upon  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  After  the  aebate 
which  was  expected  to-morrow,  no  metn« 
ber,  however  unacquainted  with  agricul- 
ture^ wouldy  he  was  sure^  remain  doubtful 
of  the  qnparalleled  distress  of  that  inter- 
est. It  was  true  that  the  consumer  paid 
the  general  taxes,  but  he  admitted  that 
that  was  not  the  case  in  agriculture.  He 
admitted  it,  because  he  knew  that  the 
price  of  the  bushel  of  com  was  the  same 
in  1790  that  it  was  in  1820.  Agriculture 
was,  therefore,  placed  in  the  situation  of 
being  obliged  to  sell  its  com  at  a  low 
price,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  bear  all 
the  great  increase  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  of  late  years  affecting  it,  with 
the  advance  of  rent  also  incurred  within 
the  last  thirty  years ;  so  that  agriculture 
bad  now  ta  pay  the  whole  accumulation 
of  burthens  imposed  upon  it  since  1792 
^ut  of  its  capital.  That  he  thought  could 
not  be  denied.  He  knew  it  to  be  true  in 
the  county  in  which  he  chiefly  resided ; 
for  there  the  agriculturist  could  not  pay 
his  rates  and  taxes  except  out  of  his  ca- 
pital. If  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  af- 
ford any  relief  to  one  class  by  an  advance 
of  price,  without  repressing  another,  he 
could  see  no  relief  for  the  community, 
except  the  government  were  conducted 
upon  principles  of  the  most  rigid  eco« 
nomy.  He  was  one  of  those  who  was 
ready  to  support  the  public  credit  at  all 
hazards:  that  was  a  national  bond  te 
which  they  were  bound  to  adhere,  and  the 
faith  of  which  nothing  short  of  a  convul- 
sion ought  to  shake.  He  had  heard  with 
great  regret  certain  opinions  now  and 
then  dropped  in  that  House,  which  went 
lo  tolerate  an  interference  with  the  na- 
tional faith  ;  but  he  totally  dissented  from 
such  opinions.  He  thought  it  a  much 
better  security  for  the  fundholder  (o  have 
the  people  satisfied,  than  to  have  an  addi- 
tional million  added  to  the  Sinking  Fund. 
In  delivering  these  sentiments  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  private  feeling,  for  he  would 
not  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  admi- 
nistration seek  office ;  he  had,  therefore, 
no  personal  interest  in  the  result,  and  was 
done  mduced  to  take  the  step  be  had 
taken  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  He  had 
heard  a  rumour  that  a  retrenchment  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  was  likely  to 
be  effected.  He  thought  that  insufficient, 
and  wal  df  opinion,  that  if  the  present 
administration  could  not  conduct  the 
lAuia  of  the  country  at  ajuore  economical 


rate,  they  ought  to  resign  their  places  ta 
competent  successors,  who  were  ready, 
with  every  regard  to  the  public  security,, 
to  do  the  business  of  the  nation  upon 
more  advantageous  terms  for  the  people. 
He  saw  around  him  many  agripultaral 
gentlemen,  whose  votes  he  was  entitled 
to  expect,  if  they  were  sincere  in   the 
wishes  they  expressed  for   public  relief. 
He  hoped  also  to  have  the  votes  of  such 
members  as  smcerely  desired  to  conciliate 
the  people.    He  hoped,  alike,  to  have  the 
support  of  the  advocates  for  maintaining 
inviolable  the  public    faith.      He  con« 
eluded  by  apologizing  to  the  House  for 
the  time  he  had  occupied  in  making  his 
statement,  and  by  assuring  them  that  his 
sole  object  was  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic good.    He  then  moved  his  first  Reso- 
lution; viz, 

*'  That   the    finance    committee    ap- 
pointed by  this  House,  having  stated  in 
Its  fourth  report,  dated  5th  June  1817, 
that  it  had  estimated  the  amount  of  Sup- 
plies: 
For  the  Army»  at   ...    .  <£8,500,000 

Navy     .......    6,000,000 

Ordnance  .    •    •    •      1,150,000 
Miscellaneous  services  1,700,000 

Making  a  total  of    ^.17,350,000 

for  the  year  1818 ;  and  that  the  supplies 
voted  for  the  same  services  in  the  year 
1820,  having  exceeded  that  estimate  by 
1,963,800^.,  it  is  expedient,  that  the  sup- 
plies for  1821  should  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mate of  the  said  Committee." 
.  It  was  his  intention  to  follow  up  the 
resolution  by  a  motion  for  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent  upon  all  duties  on  inhabited 
houses  and  windows,  from  and  after  the 
5th  of  January  next;  thus  giving  a  year's 
intervention  before  the  change  could 
operate. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  appeared  to  him  extraordinary  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  have  closed  his 
elaborate  observations  by  proposing  a  re- 
duction in  duties  upon  which  he  had  not 
in  the  very  ample  details  he  had  given  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country — de- 
tails, many  of  which  might  be  st>are(],  and 
to  which,  indeed,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
i^eply*  in  the  absence  of  those  official  do- 
cuments which  were  calculated  to  eluci- 
date such  parts  of  the  public  accounts. 
Had  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman 
meant  to  go  into  so  wide  a  detail,  he  cer* 
taioly  viould  have  been  prepared  with  ve- 
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nihif  expUrnatorj  of  •very  part  ef  to 
compreheotiTe  «  «ub{ecU    The  hon*  geiv- 
tleiaBQ   had  grounded  hit  speech  upon 
comparisons  between  the  ettimatet  for 
the  public  eipenditnre  at  different  pep- 
riodi ;  and  he  rested  his  main  arffoments 
upon  the  obvieas  reduction  -vrnich   he 
thought  ought  to  take  place  in  the  public 
expendicurey  on  account  of  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was 
placed  at  the  severid  periods  which  tie  as* 
sumed  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  his 
economical  principle.      He  had  set  out 
with  a  comparison  of  the  ex^ienditure  be- 
tween the  last  year  and  the  year  1792. 
It  would  be  remembered  that  the  eupeiw- 
diture  of  the  year  1792  was  the  very 
lowest  which  had  been  estimated  since  the 
period  of  the  American  war*    Indeed,  so 
low  had  it  been  framed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  that  before  the  close  of  it 
Mr.  Pitt  found  the  estimate  insufficient, 
and  a  larger  sum  became  necessary ;  so 
that,  4n  point  of  fact,  the  original  esti- 
mate of  1792  had  been  never  realized; 
for  an  augmentation  took  place  at  the 
close    of    that-   year.   •  He    admitted, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  some  in- 
creased   precautionary    measures    were 
deeaMd  oesirable,  and  also  some  prepa- 
rations for  armaments  were  considered 
proper,    'ihe  hon.  member  had  estimated 
the  total  for  the  year  1792  at  7,714,000/., 
and  those  for  last  year  at  19,319,300/.; 
and  he  had  talked  of  the  enormous  differ- 
ence which  was  apparent  in  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  country 
at  the  two  periods  he  had  assumed  avoicf- 
ing,  when  he  adverted   to  the  circum- 
stance, to  state,  that  the  great  difference 
between  the  amount  of  collecting  the  reve- 
nues at  the  two  periods  was  necessarily 
occasioned  by  the  great  augmentation  of 
the  amount  to  be  collected  at  one  of  them 
over  and  above  that  of  the  other.    Be^ 
sides,  the  hon.  gentleman's  comparative 
calculation  was  founded  upon  a  fallacy ; 
for  he  ought  to  have  seen  that,  before  the 
data   on   which  he  made  his   compari^ 
son   could  be  correct,   he  should  have 
struck  out  from  the  last  year's  estimates 
that  part  of  the  expenditure  which  was 
created  by  the  war;  for  instance,  there 
was  an  increase  on  that  account  of  up- 
wards of  5,000»000/.  upon  the  pension 
list,  and  500,000/.  more  or  thereabouts, 
under  siouiar  heads,  created  in  the  same 
manner.    When  these  indispensable  de- 
tractions were  made  it  was  true   there 
would   remain  .an    expenditure    about 
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double  the  aneuni  of  thei  estimated  ia 
1792.    He  bad  already  explained  the  im^ 
practicable  reduction  attempted  in  the 
estimates  of  that  year.    When  he  had  to 
account  for  the  excess  sinee  thatperiod» 
need  he  remind  the  hon.  genUeman  that 
there  were  nineteen  addwtional  colonies 
to  be  defended  now   noore  than  there 
were  in  1792,  and  of  course  an  increased 
charge  at  home«  arising  out  of  colonial 
casualties}    It  was  quite  impossible   ta 
undertake   the   management   of   public 
affiurs  at  so  low  an  estimate  as  that  at- 
tempted to  be  acted  upon  in  1792.    The 
hon.  gentleman  shoulci  in  point  of  cor» 
rectaess  have  withheld  his  motion  for  a 
few  daySf  until  the  army  and  other  esti- 
mates cameregularly  before  the  House,attd 
then  he  could  have  shown  more  accurately 
the  details  upon  which  he  depended.    In- 
deed, he  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end ; 
for  he  had  assumed  an  expenditure  as 
fixed  where  it  was  uncertain,  and  that  a 
reduction  could  be  madCi  without  proving 
in  what  manner  it  could  be  realized  con- 
sistently with  the  public  service.     The 
hon.  gentleman  had  altogether  overlooked 
the  accumulated  charge  which   had  be- 
come fixed  and  imperative  by  the  half^ 
pay  and  pension  list,  which  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  the  public  debt,  formed  the 
price  which  the  public  had  to  pay  for  the 
fflories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and 
for  having  been  placed  in  the  high  atti- 
tude of  being  the  liberator  of  Europe, 
and  acquiring  fresh  renown  for  the  na- 
tional character.    With  respect  to  what 
the  hon.  member  had  said  about  the  re- 
duction of  prices,  the  best  answer  to  that 
would  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.    The  pension-list  could 
not  be  increased  nor  diminished  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  subsistence ;  and  other 
allowances  equally  fixed,  in  their  nature 
roust  remain  at  the  same  rate,  independ- 
ent of  accidental  fluctuations  in  prices. 
The  hon.  eentleroan  had  adverted  to  what 
he  termed  a  rumour,  that  in  the  next 
year  a  saving  of  about  a  million  was  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  general  public  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.    He  was  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  verify  this  ru- 
mour, and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  the  House  would  perceive,  when  the 
estimates  for  1821  were  laid  before  theoOy 
^at  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
the  pubUc  expenditure  of  1821  as  cooei-. 
pared  with  that  of  1820,  would  amount  to 
considerably  more  than  1 ,000,000^8terling« 
That  was,  that  the  public  expenditure  for 
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1621  would  be  much  more  than,  IfiOOfiM. 
lett  than  the  expendttare  of  the  year 
1820 :  and  when  these  details  were  before 
the  Hoiise>  he  trusted  it  would  be  seen 
that  where  the  estimates  did  not  accord 
with  those  of  1817»  satisfactory  reasons 
would  be  assigned  forihe  alteration.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  a  material  error 
when  he  assumed  that  the  produce  of  be- 
tween HfiOdfiOOL  and  15,000,000/.  pro- 
perty tax  had  been  estimated  or  collected 
from  a  national  income  of  150  millions. 
In  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  for  the 
returns  upon  which  the  amount  of  that 
tax  had  -been  assessed  exceeded  an  in- 
come of  200  millions  which  must  still 
have  fallen  considerably  short  of  the 
whole  income  of  the  country;  for  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  the  income  tax  was 
m  charge  which  did  not  comprehend  that 
portion  of  the  national  income  which  arose 
0ut  of  labour— a  portion  always  consider- 
able in  every  coui^tr^;  and  they  should  also 
rccollecty  that  the  mcome  of  Ireland  was 
not  charged  at  all  with  the  property  tax. 
He  coincided  entirely  with  the  non.  gen* 
tiemani  that  faith  with  the  public  creditor 
ought  to  be  inviolably  upheld :  and,  in 
hisjudgroentj  the  measure  which  would 
most  conduce  to  the  relief  of  the  agricul* 
Sural  and  other  interests  of  the  country, 
would  be  that  which  should  roost  promote 
the  circulation  of  capital  throughout  the 
country.  As  to  the  taxes  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  reduce,  he  seemed 
to  be  sensiole  of  their  importance,  when, 
instead  of  a  total  repeal,  he  proposed 
merely  a  reduction  of  one  half.  Why  was 
this  particular  tax  selected?  He  ad- 
mittea  it  to  be  a  considerable  burthen, 
and  to  press  on  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  community.  It  was  the  chief 
ready  money  tax  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment had  to  r^ly.  Upon  the  agricultural 
interests  it  was  far  from  pressing  in  such 
a  degree  as  could  be  deemed  severe. 
There  was  no  important  tax  which  bore 
less  upon  that  portion  of  the  community ; 
few,  if  any  or  the  practical  and  lower 
ogriculturafists  in  fact  paid  it.  It  was  a 
tax,  however^  most  important  to  the 
revenue,  the  produce  bem^  no  less  than 
3,600,0002.  So  aware,  indeed,  was  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself  of  its  importance, 
that  he  proposed  to  take  off  onhr  part  of 
it.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  afford  con* 
aiderable  relief  to  many  persons ;  but  that 
relief  would  not  be  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  public  injury.  As  to  the  diminution 
of  the  expense  of  collecting,  Uie  fact  was,  t 


that  ihe  collection  of  half  the  sum  would 
not  cost  much  less  than  the  collection  of 
the  whole.  Of  all  the  taxes  this  was  the 
most  economically  collected.  A  larger 
portion  of  it  came  to  the  public  treasury 
than  of  any  other.  It  ought  likewise  io> 
be  considered,  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it  was  paid  by  the  higher  classes, 
serving  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
property  tax.  If  it  were  taken  off,  there 
would  hardly  be  any  great  ready  money 
tax.  Many  of  the  observations  made  bv 
the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  charge  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  were  fallacious.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  deny  that  some, 
reduction  might  be  made  in  the  expense 
of  collection.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  utmost  pains  were  now  taking  to* 
reduce  the  expense .  of  collecting  the 
revenue  in  all  its  branches.  Already,  in 
the  management  of  the  Customs,  a  saving 
of  1S0,000L  a  year  had  been  effected ; 
and  farther  reductions  were  in  progress.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  the 
present  government  were  not  prepared  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  upon  a 
lower  scale,  they  ought  to  give  way  to 
others  of  more  diligence,  intelligence,  and 
economy,  who  would  undertake  the  task 
upon  cheaper  terms.  For  his  own  part, 
he  could  not  consent  to  retain  his  office 
upon  the  estimate  of  1792.  That  others 
might  undertake  it  on  those,  or  indeed 
any  other  terms,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
deny.  Political  charlatans  would  never 
be  wanting  for  supplying  offices  in  this 
country  upon  any  terms,  high  or  low. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  put  up  the  seals  of  office  at  his 
Dutch  auction,  he  would  get  bidders 
enough  to  do  the  duties.  Such  persona 
as  Hunt  and  Carlile  would  be  found 
ready  enough  to  fill  thefm .  on  much 
cheaper  terms  than  the  Whigs.  However, 
there  would  be  future  occasions,  when  the 
estimates  would  be  before  the  House,  and 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  might,  with 
more  advantage,  propose  any  reduction  of 
taxes  that  he  might  think  advisable.  Dn 
this  subject,  however,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the 
view  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken 
of  the  state  of  our  finances.  Hitherto^ 
nothing  liad  been  talked  of,  but  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  revenue ;  now,  it  seemed, 
that  the  revenue,  with  some  economy, 
would  so  greatly  exceed  the  expraditure, 
as  to  allow  of  a  considerable  reduction  of 
taxes.  He  had  of^en  been  accused  of 
painting  too  flattering  a  picture  of  the 
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tta^e  of  the  oountry.  He  did  not»  how-> 
ever»  go  to  far  as  the  hon.  geoUeman.  He 
did  not  think  thati  even  if  the  expenditure 
were  reduced  in  conformity  to  the  hon.. 
gentleman's  proposition,  such  an  amount 
of  taxes  could  be  taken  off  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  wished  for.  In  our  present 
situation,  it  would  require  more  than  the 
experience  of  one  year  to  determine  that 
fact.  For  his  part,  he  thought  thst  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit  would  be 
8  much  more  effectual  mode  of  relieving 
the  general  distress;  and  thus  thinking, 
he  should  move  the  previous  question  on 
Uie  hon*  gentleman's  proposition. 

Mr.  Cakrqfif  adverting  to  the  pleasant 
observations  of  the  right  hon«  gentleman 
on  a  change  of  administration,  observed, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  told  the 
House,  that  whenever  he  and  his 
coUeagues  were  of  opinion  that  ano* 
ther  administration  were  capable  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  country  with 
more  advantase,  and  with  greater  public 
confidence,  they  would  give  up  their 
placet.  If  the  country  were  to  wait 
until  the  gentlemen  opposite  enter* 
tained  that  opinion,  it  would  wait 
mitil  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  grew  old 
indeed  in  office.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man also  said,  that  there  were  political 
charlatans  who  would  outbid  one  another, 
as  at  a  Dutch  auction,  to  manage  the 
ai&urs  of  the  country.  He  did  not  know 
if  the  right  hon.  gentlemsn  meant  to  in- 
clude his  hon.  friend  in  that  assertion ; 
but  he  concluded  it  by  saying,  that  there 
were  those  who  would  undertake  to 
manage  those  a&irs  cheaper  tlian  the 
Whigs.'  Now  he  should  like  to  know  how 
Ions  it  was,  since  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  learned  to  talk  so  contemptuously  of 
the  Whigs.  He  recollected  the  day  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  very  active 
and  industrious  and  able  secretary  under 
the  administration  of  the  Whigs.  He 
had  had  repeated  communications  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  that  period, 
and  he  had  never  heard  him  complain  of 
his  masters.  He  had  no  doubt  that  at 
that  time  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
also  have  said,  <*' whenever  we  find  any 
persons  capable  of  forming  ain  adminis^ 
tration  more  advantageous  to  the  country, 
we,  the  Whigs  will  resign.*'  As,  how* 
ever,  he  covrM  not  equal  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  joking,  and  indeed  as  he 
thought  the  subject  too  important  t  for 
laughter,  he  would  commence  his  ob- 
•efvaiions  by  reluming  his  thanks,  to  his 
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hon.  friend  for  the  dear  and  perspicuotis 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  forward 
this  complicated  subject.  By  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  friend  it  distinctly  ap- 
peared, that  in  1793,  the  management  of 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  coon- 
try  cost  somewhat  above  7  millions,  and 
that  in  1820  it  cost  above  26  millions. 
That  was  the  point  to  be  considered.  To 
that  the  House  must  exclusively  addresa 
themselves ;  for  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
his  hon.  friend,  that  the  other  part  of  the 
burthens  of  the  country  must  not  he 
touched :  they  were  sacred ;  it  was  irn- 
possible  to  thmk  of  meddling  with  any 
thing  which  affected  the  public  creditor.. 
After  objecting  without  reason  to  the 
form  of  the  notice  of  the  motion,  the 
right  hon,  gentleman  had  complained  of 
the  comparison  with  the  year  1792, 
alleging,  that  the  establishments  were 
then  below  what  the  safety  of  the  stale 
required,  and  that  they  had  been  in- 
creased bjr  Mr.  Pitt.  True:  but  why 
were  they  increased  ?  Not  because  thejr 
were  inadequate  for  peace,  but  because 
there  was  every  aroearaooe  o£  an  ap- 
proaching war.  Mrhen  subjects  of  tbie 
Kind  were  first  started  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
started  from  this  point,  that  ministers  were 
bound  to  account  for  every  shilUog  of 
expenditure  beyond  the  charge  in  1792« 
He  did  not  mean  in  any  wsy  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  the  pension  Ibt,  amount- 
ing to  4>,500,00(tf.,  wnich  was  an  addition 
since  1792.  He  held  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  saored  as  the  rights  of  the 
public  creditor;  and  he  would  admit  also, 
that  our  new  colonies  required  an  in- 
creased expenditure.  But  then,  said  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ^<  when 
you  talk  bf  reductions,  you  choose  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  mode:  yon 
begin  at  the  wrong  end."  This  wms 
alwaya  the  answer :  tlie  proper  time  never 
arrived,  the  proper  mode  never  was 
adopted,  and  the  proper  end  was  never 
discovered.  Yet,  what  were  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  time  and  mode?  Which 
was  his  right  end,  and  which  vras  his 
wrong  end  ?  He  was  never  to  be  disturb'- 
ed  in  his  sublime  operations  of  arithme- 
tic ;  and  when  any  motion  was  made  on 
the  subject  of  finance,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  coming  down  and  exdstiming 
«  What  are  yon  doing  ?  why  do  you  in- 
terfere ?  I  am  goio^  to  save  more  than  a 
million ;  only  wait  till  my  estimates  come 
down,  and  yoti  will  be  gratified  and  the 
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nation  happy  !"  This  might  be  true ;  he 
mtghtbeabout  to  aave  1,000,000/.:  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  had  added  two, 
and  by  special  grace  and  favour  was  about 
to  let  1,000,000/.  still  continue  added  to 
the  burthens  of  the  people.  The  king's 
Speech  had  announced  a  reduction  of  the 
army ;  but  when  the  reduction  was  talked 
of,  ought  the  increase  to  be  forgotten  ? 
Yet,  because  10,000  men,  added  a  short 
time  ago  were  now  to  be  disbanded,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  cried  **  a  truce  with 
your  constitutional  fears.  I  am  going  to 
relieve  you  from  the  weight  of  10,000 
men ;  do  not  listen  to  the  political 
charlatans,  who  tell  you  that  you  ought 
never  to  have  been  required  to  pay  for 
them  at  all.**  It  was  said  that  people 
could  now  live  20  or  SO  per  cent  cheaper 
than  formerly :  if  so,  wny  were  not  the 
expencea  of  government  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion  ?  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  accused  the  introducer  of  this 
motion  of  under-estimating  the  income  of 
the  country,  by  not  taking  into  account 
the  income  of  labour.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
auer  distinguished  the  income  of  any  man 
from  the  income  of  labour :  if  he  taxed  a 
man's  income,  he  taxed  the  income  of 
labour,  for  by  labour  the  income  was 
created.  Next,  he  had  accused  the 
people  of  being  unreasonable,  reminding 
them  that  they  were  as  well  off  as  they 
were  during  the  war.  Was  it  too  much, 
then,  in  time  of  peace  to  expect  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  ?  It  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary source  of  congratulation,  certainly, 
that  people  were  just  as  poor,  just  as 
heavily  taxed,  as  during  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  a  long  war.  It  had  been 
proved,  beyond  contradiction,  that  every 
man  of  1,000/.  a-year  spent  upon  him- 
self only  550/.,  and  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer 450/.  Was  it  not  worth  inquiry 
how  it  happened  that  every  man  was  ob- 
liged to  sacrifice  nine-twentieths  of  his 
f  roperty.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  said,  that  some  taxes  might  be 
repealed,  but  had  pointed  out  none ;  and 
when  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  unjust  and  grievous  imposts 
upon  salt,  he  was,  as  usual,  told  that  he 
had  chosen  the  wrong  time  and  mode,  and 
had  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  bad  lent  him  no  friendly 
assistance,  though  it  had  been  shown  that 
^ery  quantity  of  salt,  the  prime  cost  of 
which  was  100/.  paid  in  taxation  no  less 
than  3,000/.    Mr.  Burke  had  once  con- 


gratulated  the  people  of  England  that 
their  salt  was  not  taxed  like  that  of 
France;  but  had  he  lived  to  this' day,  he 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  taxed  in  a 
manner  unequalled  in  the  annals,  not  of 
France,  but  of  Turkey,  or  any  the  most 
despotic  monarchy.  The  propositions  of 
the  hon.  mover  were  many  of  them  self- 
evident.  He  (Mr.  C.)  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  every  statement  there 
adopted  came  from  the  Treasury;  the 
17,800,000/.  was  therefore  the  sum  for 
which  ministers  themselves  proposed  to 
manage  the  country ;  yet,  in  two  years, 
they  had  exceeded  it  by  2,000,000/.  This 
was  an  indisputable  fact ;  yet  so  frighten* 
ed  was  the  ciiancellor  of  the  exchequer  at 
this  monfiter  of  his  own  begetting,  uiat  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  it  stare  him  in  the 
face  on  the  Journals  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
solution. If  any  man  was  in  earnest,  and 
desired  to  carry  a  proposition,  he  must 
never  mind  at  what  time,  in  what  mode, 
or  at  what  end  he  began ;  he  must  take 
all  times  and  modes,  and  not  care  about 
which  end  he  seized,  but  persevere ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Cumberland  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  to  repeal  the 
agricultural  horse  tax,  for  he  was  satisfied, 
that  if  the  hon.  member  persevered,  he 
would  sooner  or  later  get  his  horses  out 
of  the  trammels  of  taxation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  event  of  this  prdposition, 
the  hon.  mover  had  done  a  great  service 
by  bringing  it  forward,  and  making  the 
country  understand  it.  He  said,  that  out 
of  26,000,000/.  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
reduction  as  would  relieve  the  distressed 
population.  The  sufferings  of  the  people 
were  very  considerable,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  not  feel  the  recent  im- 
position of  3,000,0001.  of  Uxes.  When  Is. 
2d.  was  added  to  2s.  M,  on  the  bushel  of 
malt,  it  was  impossible  it  should  not  be 
felt  by  the  agriculturists.  In  former 
times^  these  matters  were  seen  in  some- 
thing like  a  statesman-like  view;  but 
now  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  statesman 
was  to  be  found.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  might  promise  the  farmers  an 
unlimited  committee  to-morrow:  he  might 
say,  <*  Gentlemen,  walk  up  stidrs,'  and 
make  the  most  extensive  inquiries;"^  but 
unless  they  walked  down  again  with  a 
strong  report,  and  a  unanimous  resolution 
to  repeal  some  of  the  taxes  oppressing  the 
farmer,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  them  to  have  gone  down  to  reside  in 
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quiet  anoog  their  ioSoriag  teofntry.  To 
CO  into  a  committee,  and  not  to  take  off 
Dm  Malt  doty,  would  be  a  mockery.  He 
wai  persuaded,  that  to  agree  to  hii  hon. 
friend's  motion,  would  be  more  service- 
able to  the  couotrv  than  any  inquiry  pro- 
posed  by  the  noble  lord  and  the  right 
Don.  gentleman,  on  whatever  footing  it 
might  be  placed.  The  eight  hon.  gentle- 
man  had,  it  was  true,  said  nothing  against 
his  hon.  friend's  motion;  but  then  he 
would  have  a  msjority  against  it.  To 
that  majority  he  mutt  bow ;  and  he  really 
wondered,  that  he,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  were  ridiculous  enough  to 
stand  up  and  lose  their  time  and  labour, 
when  they  knew  they  could  not  make  any 
impression.  He  strongly  suspected,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  end  of  the  session, 
the  msjority  would  be  compelled  to 
adopt  some  effectual  method  or  relief  in 
spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  the. right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  his  dread  of  political 
charlatans. 

Mr.  Hudciiton  did  not  thmk  that  with 
all  the  misrepresentationi,  founded,  of 
course,  in  mistake  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  he  had  added  much  to 
the  stock  either  of  pleasantry  or  argu- 
ment. His  right  hon.  friend  the  dian- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  fairly  enough 
alluded  to  a  Dutch  auction ;  but  it  never 
could  be  expected  that  the  government 
should  be  knocked  down  to  the  Whigs  on 
the  score  of  economy,  even  though  the 
auctioneer  might  be  honest  enough  to 
declare,  that  he  himself  would  not  bid 
for  the  article.  Certainly  the  hon.  mover 
bad  displayed  great  research  and  perspi- 
cuity ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  practical  utility  in  referring  back 
to  the  year  1792,  and  comparing;  the  es- 
tablishments then  with  the  estabhshments 
now.  In  1792,  we  were  in  the  ninth 
year  of  peace,  after  a  war  of  only  seven 
years*  duration ;  so  that  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  widely  di&rent.  But, 
independently  of  this  fact,  the  hon.  mover 
aeemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  pay  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance 
had  since  that  date  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  difierence  in  the  numbers 
at  the  two  periods  was  also  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  contended  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  made  the 
compaiTisoo,  if  at  all,  not  with  the  last, 
but  with  the  estimates  of  the  present  year, 
wiih  all  their  reductions ;  and  the  com- 
parison ought  not  to  have  been  with  the 
year  17^2,  but  with  1817|  when  the  re- 
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port  of  the.  6naoce  committee  wia  made* 
For  whatever  sum  the  expenditure  of  the 
present  year  exceeded  the  estimates  of 
that,  nunisters  were  bound  to  account; 
and  they  were  prepared  with  the  fullest 
and  most  satisfactory  explanations.    All 
other  comparisons  were  only  calculated 
to  mislead  the  public  mind.  He  would  not 
follow  thehooiimover  througbailhisdetails(; 
but  he  must  remark  on  the  subject  of  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  thst^he  charge 
for  it  included  all  the  perquisites,  fees 
and  emoluments  paid  by  the  public  la 
1792  in  a  different  and  less  advantageous 
mode.    The  same  remark  would,  in  fact^ 
apply  to  all  the  civil  departments  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  expense  included  much 
more  than  mere  salaries.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Post-office,  the  public,  as  it 
were,  performed  the  whole  by  contract  i 
in  England  the  cost  amounted  to  30  per 
cent,  and  in  Ireland  to  60  or  70  per  cent. 
As  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  it  was  true 
that  06,000/.  a  year  was  charged  for  it ; 
but  it  was  material  to  know  that  the  re- 
venues of  that  department  were  appro« 
priated  to  the  completion  of  a  great  pub- 
lic work.    Next,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
consolidated  fund,    the  security  of  the 
public  creditor,  was  4O0,OO0L  short  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  last  year :  yet, 
what  was  the  proposal  on  the  other  side  ? 
To  abolish  the  very  taxes  belonging  to 
that  fund,  and  by  which  it  was  to  meel 
the  permanent  duirees  upon  it.    He  gave 
the  hon.  member  full  credit  for  his  admis- 
sion of  the  inviolability  of  the  national 
credit ;   but  still  he  was  surprised,  that  a 
man  who  understood  the  financial  sub- 
jects of  the  country  so  well  aa  he  did, 
shouts  have  advanced  such  arguments  as 
he  had  offered  upon  the  present  question. 
The  taxes  proposed  to  be  taken  off  be- 
longed to  the  consolidated  fund ;   and  it 
was  as  lately  as  last  year  that  there  was  a 
loan  of  20  millions.    Certainly,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman    meant  that  we   might 
borrow  every  year,  he  could  very  wel^ 
understand  him ;    but  by  so  doing,  we  • 
riiould*  only  add  to  our  difficulties.    He 
however,  contended,  that  we  were  not  at 
liberty  to  take  off  taxes,  unless  we  pre- 
served the  Sinking  Fund.    He  admitted 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1817» 
was  a  good  criterion ;  and  if  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  looked  at  all  the  reports,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  disembodied 
militia  made  a  part  of  the  annual  esti- 
mate.;   but  no  report  contemplated  the 
permapent    staff    of    the    diseinbodied 
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HiiKtia,  which  before  had  been  provided 
out  of  the  land-tax.  He  knew  not  whe- 
ther it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  but  he  was  sure  it  would  be  to 
the  House,  when  he  stated  his  belief  that 
the  n»ilitary  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  would  come  within  that  of  the  year 
1817*  The  next  expense  to  be  adverted 
to  was  that  of  the  navjr ;  and  this  was  a 
branch  of  the  expenditure  at  which  the 
House  was  inclined  to  look  with  less 
jealousy  than  at  any  other.  The  whole 
charge  was  about  6,219,00(M.»  and  in  this 
sum  was  included  the  expenses  oF  some 
permanent  works  at  Sheerness,  which  it 
was  important  for  the  public  service  to 
complete  with  more  than  ordinary  dis- 
paten.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  expense  in  this  branch  for  the 
next  year  would  be  less  than  six  millions. 
—The  next  subject  was  the  Ordnance. 
The  sum  stated  was  1,150,00(M.  which 
was  exclusive  of  the  credit  given  for 
old  stores;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
expenses  of  this  department  would  be 
brought  within  the  estimated  sum.  So 
that  it  would  he  seen  that  upon  all 
military  subjects,  which  usually  excited 
the  jealousy  of  parliament,  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  diminution ;    and  upon  all 

•  others  we  had  arrived  at  the  maximum  of 
expense,  and  were  likelv  to  see  a  diminu- 
tion every  year.  With  respect  to  the 
charges  under  the  head  Miscellaneous,  it 
was  generally  found  impossible  to  make 
any  specific  estimate.  To  show  the  un- 
certainty upon  this  subject,  he  would 
mention  that  in  the  last  year  a  sum  of 
200,000/.  was  necessarily  paid  to  Portu- 
guese subjects,  for  losses  sustained  by 
captures  in  consequence  of  a  misappre- 
hension of  our  laws  relating  to  the  Slave 
Trade.  On  this  bead,  however,  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  increase.  Having  gone  through 
this  subject  in  some  little  detail,  he  would 
only  say,  that  he  believed  the  total  of  the 
expense  would  come  very  nearly  within 

•the  estimate  of  1817.  out  tb^  hon. 
gentleman  liad  somewhat  whimsically 
called  for  a  reduction  of  taxes;  and 
although  the  hon.  member  supported 
him,  he  did  not  agree  in  the  specific  tax 
to  be  reduced  r  for  while  one  wanted  the 
window  tax  to  be  taken  off,  the  other  was 
equally  desirous  on  the  sul^'ects  of  salt, 
malt,  and  agricultural  horses.  The  whole 
amount  ow  these  taxes  was  seven 
itttUions ;  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
•ite  could  take  off  those  taxes,  and  carry 
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on  the  government)  the  sooner  they  con- 
vinced the  House  of  this  the  better.  The 
members  on  his  side  of  the  Housci  would 
in  that  case  most  cheerfully  resign  their 
situations  for  the  public  beneht.  He 
would  ask  the  bom  gentleman  whether, 
with  a  revenue  of  60|000,000/.,  and  a 
debt  of  800,000,000/.,  a  Sinking  Fund  of 
2,500,000/.  was  one  with  which  the 
country  ought  to  be  satisfied?  Some 
addition  ought  to  be  made  to  it,  by 
economy,  if  further  economy  were  pes* 
sible.  [Cheers  from  the  Opposition.] 
He  understood  those  cheers;  and  he 
could  only  say,  that  when  the  estimates 
came  to  be  considered,  those  with  whom 
he  acted  would  be  ready  to  hear  and 
attend  to  any  suggestions  for  reducing 
the  establishment ;  all  they  reouired  was, 
that  it  should  first  be  shown  tnat  further 
economy  was  practicable.  He  trusted 
that  honourable  gentlemen  would  apply 
themsehes  to  this  point,  and  would  en- 
deavour to  prove  in  what  way  redttctiona 
could  be  made  upoathe  estimates  of  1817* 

Mr.  Ricardo  reminded  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  proposal  of  this  night 
was  not  to  reduce  tne  Sinking  Fund  two 
millions,  but  to  reduce  the  taxes  to  that 
amount ;  not  bjr  taking  from  the  Sinking 
Fund,  but  by  increased  economy.  The 
object  was,  to  relieve  the  country  from  a 
part  of  the  burdens '  under  which  it  at 
present  laboured.  If,  however,  the  mo- 
tion had  been  to  reduce  the  Sinking  Fund, 
it  should  have  met  with  no  opposition 
from  him.  He  considered  it  a  delusion 
which  was  encouraged  and  made  to 
amount  to  a  certain  sum,  that  ministera 
might  be  enabled  finally  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  it  and  devote  it  to  purposes  of  un- 
necessary expenditure.  Though  the  loan 
of  last  year  amounted  to  24,000,000/. 
there  were  9,000,000/.  of  exchequer  billa 
and  17.000,000/.  of  Sinking  Fund,  so  that 
there  was  in  fact  a  surplus  of  2,000,000/. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  asked  whether 
it  was  intended  to  diminish  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  which  was  the  security  to  the 
public  creditor  ?  Yet  ministers  had  been 
doing  so  year  af^er  year,  until  the  defi- 
ciency amounted  to  8,000,000/.  Now, 
however,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
such  a  proposal,  when  in  troth  the  object 
of  the  non.  mover  was  merely  to  reduce 
the  expenditure.  For  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1821,  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  estimated  at  2,500,000/.  He 
hoped  it  would  turn  out  so;  but  his  opi- 
nion undoubtedly  was,  that  it  would  be 
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eontiderably  below  that  amoant.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  diaiitnution  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  between  5th  January 
18%,  and  5th  January  1821,  amounted 
to  very  nearly  8,000,000/.  while  the  Sink* 
ing  Fund  for  the  present  year  wae 
I7fO00,O00/.  making  together  25,000,000/. 
This  wa«  in  diminution  of  the  debt ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  had  been  added 
to  it?  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
took  a  loan  of  17,000,000/.  and  funded 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of 
7,000,000/.  so  that  an  amount  of  stock 
equal  to  24,000,000/.  was  added  to  the  debt. 
Besides  thb  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  amount  of 
400,000/.  Deducting  therefore 24,400,000/ 
debt,  incurred  from  the  25,000,600/. 
debt  reduced,  G00,000/.  was  the  only  real 
decrease ;  and  he  could  call  nothing  a  Sink- 
ing Fund,  but  what  operated  a  reduction 
•f  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  totally  mistaken  the  sub- 
stance of  theproposittonsbeforethe  House, 
if  he  imagined  that  they  did  not  tend  to 
reduce  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  taxes 
proposed  to  be  repealed  formed  part  of 
that  income,  the  surplus  of  which  above  the 
expenditure  constituted  the  Sinking  Fund: 
and  therefore  the  reduction  of  those  taxes 
must,  to  that  extent,  diminish  the  Sink- 
ing Fund;  and  if  the  hon.  member 
thought  that  fund  a  delusion  now«  his 
concurrence  in  the  motions  before  the 
House  would  tend  to  make  it  more  so. 
It  would,  in  fact,  reduce  the  four  millions 
tshich  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
anticipated  as  the  Sinking  Fund  to  two 
millions,  that  being  one  half  of  the 
duties  upon  inhabited  houses  and  windows 
which  the  hon.  mover  proposed  to  repeal. 
The  first  part  of  the  hon.  member's  pro- 
'  position  for  reducine  the  expenditure  of 
1821,  to  the  amount  limited  by  the  finance 
committee  in  1817,  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  reasons  so  clearly  detailed  by  his 
fight  hon.  friends  below  hitn ;  and  he 
ahouldhave  no  difficulty  in  shewing  to 
tlie  House,  that  if  it  were  expedient  to 
vemit  or  reduce  any  of  the  taxes,  the  se- 
lection made  by  the  hon*  mover,  was  the 
worst  that  could  have  been  chosen  in  the 
present  state  of  a^^ricultural  distress ;  for 
•the  duty  od  inhabited  houses  was  not  paid 
at  all  by  the  farmer  occupying  as  a 
tenant;  and  if  h^  occupied  as  an  owner, 
be  was  likewise  exempt  under  the  acts 
impoBing  that  duty,  unless  the  annual 
vaiile  and  rent  of  his  house  exceeded  10/. 
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As  to  the  window  tax,  this  was  nhm 
chteflpr  paid  by  the  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  fell  with  lighter  pressure  upon  the 
agricultural  classes,  who  would  be  much 
more  relieved  by  the  removal  of  many 
other  taxes.  But  the  real  matter  for  coa« 
sideration  was,  whether  any  taxes  what* 
ever  ctmld,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  be  remitted,  without  greas 
injary  to  the  public  credit.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  tney  could  not;  and  there- 
fore he  should  oppose  that  part  of  the, 
motion.  The  hon.  member  had  stated, 
that  the  charges  for  collecting  therevenae 
were  greater  now  than  they  had  been  in 
1792,  and  that  they  might  be  reduced  9 
percent.  These  were  both  great  errors  s 
for  it  appeared,  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Post-oiBce,  and  small 
branches  in  the  year  1S20,  with  those  of 
1792,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  now  was 
5/.  19f.;  whereas  in  1792  it  had  been 
6/1  5». ;  a  result  attained  only  by  constant 
endeavours  to  diminish  the  expenditure. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  be  satis&cf  ory  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country,  consider- 
ing that  our  sjrstem  of  rewarding  the  pub*- 
lie  servants  since  1792  had  been  entirely 
changed,  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the 
eharffes  of  cottedion,  but  certain\y  to 
the  benefit  of  the  merchant,  and  the 
greater  security  of  the  revenue.  Still, 
however,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring 
the  hon.  'mover  that  if  he  could  really 
point  out  any  practicable  reduction,  not 
dangerous  to  tlie  security  of  the  revenue^ 
and  not  otherwise  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  it  would  be  most  wittingly  re* 
ceived,  and  with  every  desire  that  it 
miffht  be  found  fit  to  adopt. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  if  he  had  come 
into  the  House  with  the  determination  of 
supporting  the  resolutions  on  the  table* 
every  thing  which  had  passed  in  debate, 
and  more  particulartytne  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  the  surveyor  or  Woods  and 
Forests,— who  admitted  it  was  possible, 
and  aftually  intended  by  government,  to 
reduce  the  army  and  navy  estimates  to 
Hhe  amount  recommended  by  the  report 
of  18 17-— confirmed  him  in  that  opinion  r 
^•butwhenhe  was  told,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  such  intention,  these  resolu— 
tions  were  unnecessary,  he  would  ask,  why 
the  reductions  now  proposed  had  not  been 
made  before  the  sixth  year  of  pMce  ?->-. 
or  whether  they  eould  truit  to  the  good 
iaith  of  ministers  to  retrench,  after  the 
experience  they  had  of  their  profutioA 
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•ad  eztravagasoe  ?  We  are  now  told  in 
•ogwer  to  our  ^oeral  propositiont— point 
«ut  the  practical  and  precise  mode  of 
retrenchment;  he  woala  refer  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  the  order-book,  where 
he  would  find  a  notice  on  an  early  day, 
for  aboliahing  the  county  receiverships; 
would  they  engage  to  support  that  reform? 
It  nii^ht  be  said,  and  possibly  with  some 
truth,  that  all  the  retrenchments  which 
could  be  made,  looking  to  the  amount  of 
pensions  to  the  army  and  navy  for  their 
services  daring  the  late  war,  would  be  no 
very  effectual  relief  to  the  distresses  of 
the  country ;  but  if  he  admitted  this,  and 
that  the  enormous  debt  left  by  the  useless 
and  ruinous  wars  in  which  we  bad  engaged, 
was  the  great  evil  under  which  the  nation 
laboured---still  that  was  no  reply  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  that  any  prac- 
ticable reduction  should  be  made;  and 
more  particularly,  looking,  as  they  did, 
with  extreme  jealousy  to  the  influence  in 
that  House,  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  indeed  all  who  bad  preceded 
them,  had  been  enabled  to  promote,  by 
extravagant  srants  of  money,  and  sinecurtf 
places,  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  He  should 
vote  for  the  second  resolution  of  his  hon. 
friend,  because  be  thought  the  next  relief 
to  retrenchment  in  expense  was  the  re- 
duction of  taxation — and  because  he  con- 
sidered, under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  was  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary  to  drain  the  pockets  of  the 
people»  for  the  purpose  or  keeping  up  a 
sinking  fund,  to  save  the  value  of  funded 
property.  Then,  as  to  this  famous  Sink- 
ing Fund — bis  hon.  friend  (the  member 
for  Portarlbgton)  had  sUted  it  at 
600,000/. — the. right  hon.  gentleman  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  1^  million. 
He  was  so  sick  of  looking  ipXo  the  con- 
fused, and  intentionally  complicated  ac- 
counts of  the  revenuot  that  he  could  not 
tell  which  of  these  statements  was  correct ; 
but  admittinff — ^wbich  was  a  wide  ad- 
mission, looking  to  the  general  result  of 
his  statemeiMs— that  the  right  hon.  sen* 
tleman  was  right,  we  might  Uien  oscu- 
late if  the  revenue  kept  up,  also  a  wide 
admission,  that  beyond  the  excess  of  last 
year,  if  all  we  beard  on  the  subject  of 
reduction  was  true,  there  was  to  be  a 
saviujg  of  a  million,  wbjdi  would  make  the 
Sinking  Fund  be  this  year  2^  millions.  If 
this  was  the  case,  he  would  then  vote  for 
taking  off  2  millions  of  taxes,  and  if  this 
jiai  not  donei  he  should  be  glad  to  bear 


what  course  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
would  pursue  ?  The  last  time  the  Sinking 
Fund  had  been  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  new  taxes  had 
been  most  unjustly  imposed,  to  raise  tho 
amount  at  which  it  was  to  be  in  future 
kept— at  5  millions.  Notwitlistanding 
these  new  taxes,  it  was  now  acknow- 
ledged the  surplus  was  only  If  million ; 
still  the  delusion  had  been  practised,  of 
borrowing  the  difference,  so  as  to  apply 
the  whole  5  millions  to  the  redemption  of 
stock;  was  this  practice  to  continue? 
Were  we,  always  supposing  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be 
correct,  with  respect  to  the  2|miUiona 
this  year,  to  renew  the  other  2i  on  ex- 
chequer bills;  to  purchase  stock  at  74» 
that  we  might  have  the  satisfaction  here- 
after of  funding  these  same  exchequer 
bills  at  6i  or  65  i  Why  not  at  once  get 
rid  of  this  useless  and  extensive  machinery, 
by  cancelling  the  debt  which  had  beeo 
redeemed — ^reducing  taxes  to  the  amount 
proposed — and  applying  any  surplus  which 
might  be  received  m  the  Exchequer,  to 
the  liquidation  of  what  was  called  the 
arrears  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  a  debt  of 
near  9  millions?  As  the  matter  now 
stood,  the  creditor  might,  one  of  these 
days,  be  disappointed  in  the  receipt  of  his 
dividends,  by  any  caprice  of  the  bank, 
or  any  false  alarm,  which  might  induce 
them  to  hesitate  advancing  the  amount 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter :  was  it  right  this 
should  continue  on  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory footing?  The  surplus  revenue,  if 
there  should  be  anv,  misht  with  great 
propriety  be  applied  to  this  fund  till  it 
was  relieved,  and,  by  that  time,  we 
should  have  arrived  at  some  more  ex- 
perience of  the  efiects  of  the  alteration  in 
our  currency,  which  had  only  as  yet  been 
partially  felt,  when  a  niore  satisfactory 
arrangement  might  be  considered— with 
reference  to  our  means-i-for  the  extinc* 
tio^  of  debt.  At  present,  and  more  par- 
ticularly looking  to  the  agricultural  peti- 
tions on  the  table,  it  was  quite  sufficient 
to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  dividends. 
As  to  the  third  resolution  of  his  hon. 
friend,  pointing  out  the  house  and 
window  tax,  as  the  particular  taxes  to  bo 
repealed,  that  might  not  be  pressed.  He 
would  be  perfect^  satisfied  to  leave  the 
selection  of  such  taxes,  as  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  repeal,  to  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  if  they  would  consent  to  the 
two  first  resolutions;  but  be  confessed 
their  oppositioa  to  this  particular  UX| 


Smith,  hoo.  R. 
Sinilb,  Sam. 
8mUb,  Abel 
Scarlett,  James 
Sef^on,  earl  of 
SlanleVyJord  * 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tieruey,  rt.  boo.  G. 
Warre,J.  A. 


Webbe,  Ed. 
Western,  CO. 
Wharton,  J. 

Whilbread,S.C. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

CalcraA,  John 
Maberly,  W.  L. 


The  second  Resolution,  viz.  ^*  Tliat 
Taxes  to  the  amount  of  the  said  difference 
of  1,963,300/.  sliould  be  repealed,  from 
and  after  the  5th  January,  1822,'*  wai 
then  put  and  negatived.  After  which, 
Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  ofter  the  division 
which  had  taken  place,  he  did  not  feci 
disposed  to  press  the  remaining  resolu- 
tions. 
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came  but  with  a  bad  grace,  afterthattothe 
agricahural  horse  tax  last  night,  which  it 
was  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  would,  to 
its  extent  at  least,  be  some  alleviation  to 
that  class  of  the  people  whose  distresses 
most  loudly  called  for  consideration  and 
relief. 

Captain  Maberly  supported  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  supported  the  resolution. 
At  the  same  time,  he  hesitated  not  to  state 
his  conviction  that  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  salt  would,  of  all  reductions,  be  the 
least  injurious  to  the  revenue,  and  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  community.  He 
believed  there  were  calculations  to  show 
that  if  this  tax  were  done  awav  with  alto- 
gether, other  branches  of  the  revenue 
would  be  considerably  increased  by  such 
a  measure. 

Mr.  Wilmot  opposed  the  resolution. 
He  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  plan  of 
appropriating  the  produce  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  the  service  of  the  year.  That 
fund  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  nucleus, 
to  accumulate  for  the  ultimate  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  83 ;  Noes, 
109:  Majority  against  the  Resolution,  26. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Allen,  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  bon.  C. 

Barratt,  S.  M.  Jame?,  W. 

Becher,  VV.  W.  Johnson,  col. 

Bennet,  hoo.  H.  O.  Lennard,T.  B. 

Benvon,  B.  Larobton,  J.  O. 

Birch,  Joseph  Lloyd,  J.  M. 

Bright,  II.  Lushington,  8. 

Bury,  visct.  Lockhart,  J.  J. 

Campbell,  hon.  J.  Maberly,  J. 

Calvert,  C.  Macdonald,  J. 

Coffin^  sir  Isaac  Martin,  John 

Crespigny,  sir  W.  Monck^  J.  B. 

Crompton,  Sam.  Msqorib«nks,  S. 

Creevey.llios.  Neville,  hon.  R. 

Cholmeley,  sir  M.  Newport,  sir  J. 

Denisoo,  W.  J.  Nugent,  lord 

Duncannon,  vise.  Ord,  W. 

Dickinson,  W.  Ossulston,  lord 

Ellice,  £d.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Evans,  Wm.  Parnell,  sir  H. 

Farquharson^  A.    ^  Price,  R. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.  Pym,  Francis 

Folkestone,  vise.  Rice,  T.  8. 

Farrand,  Robt:  Ramsden,  J.  C. 

Gordon,  R.  Ramsay,  sir  A. 

Graham,  8.  Ricardo,  D. 

GranL  J.  P.  Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 

Grenfe]l,P.  Robarts,  A. 

Griffiths,  J.  W.  Robinson,  sir  G. 

Hamilton,  lord  A.  Rowley,  sir  W. 

Harbord,  hon.  £•  Rumbold,  C. 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  Russell,  lord  W. 

Hooy  wood,  W.  P.  Smith,  John 
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Wednesday^  March  7. 

Petition  of  Nathan  Broadhurst.J 
Mr.  James  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
^athaa  Broadhurst,  at  present  a  prisoner 
in  Lancaster  castJe.      The  petitioner  re- 
presented *«  That  he  bad  been,  originaiijr, 
arrested  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
which  charge  being  afterwards  abandon-* 
ed,  he  had  been  tried  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  confinement ; 
that  on  the  day  of  his  arrest  he  was  con- 
fined to  a  cold,  damp,  stone  room,  for 
seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four; 
that   all   letters   written    by  him  were 
obliged  to  be  unsealed  and  opened  to  the 
inspection  of  the  gaoler,  before  they  could 
be  dispatched ;  and  all  letters  addressed  to 
him   were,  with  the  same  view,  broken 
open,  and  brought  to  him  in  that  state ; 
that  on  one  occasion,  without  any  provo- 
cation whatever,  the  gaoler  came  to  the 
petitioner  and  told  him  that  for  the  good 
order  and  government  of  the  prison  it  was 
necessary  mat  he  should  be  immediately 
committed  to  a  place  called  the  Ditch, 
which  is  a  place  of  marked  and  peculiar 
degradation;    Uiat   he  was   accordingly 
forced  thither,  and  hurried  down  a  flight 
of  several  steps,  by  which  means  his  anclea 
were  very  much  injured ;  and  that  be  was 
so  severely  fettered,  that  finding  himself 
unable  to  Dear  the  extreme  suffering  to 
which  they  exposed  him,  he  sent  fof  a 
surgeon,  who,  upon  seeing  the  state  he 
was  in,  instantly  ordered  the  fetters  to  be 
Uken  irem  him,  thinking  it  most  cruel 
that  they  should  remain/'      The  peUtion 
enumerated  various  other  grierancei  to 
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which  thid  man  was  exposed.  This  man's 
letters  were  broken  open  from  whomso- 
ever they  happened  to  come.  Now  he 
did  not  know  under  what  authority  so 
odious  a  practice  as  the  opening  of  priso- 
ners' letters  was  supported.  It  might  be, 
perhaps,  by  the  permission  or  approba- 
tion of  a  few  justices ;  but  such  a  princi- 
J>le  it  would  be  odious  even  in  the  legis- 
ature  to  entertain  ;  and  if  the  legislature, 
which,  as  he  conceived,  could  alone  as- 
sume such  a  power,  had  not  deemed  it 
proper  ever  to  do  so,  he  thought  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  competent  for  a  bench  of 
justices  to  take  upon  themselves  the  au- 
thority. Neither  was  he  aware  of  any 
grounds  which  could  justify  the  harshness 
which  the  individual  had  been  treated 
with,  in  the  particulars  set  forth  in  his  pe* 
tition,  excepting,  indeed,  the  fact  that  these 
restraints  had  been  imposed  on  prisoners 
by  the  same  magistrates  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  at  Manchester,  afler 
the  bloody  transactions  of  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust. The  petition  required  the  strictest 
investigation* 

Mr.  Hornby^  as  one  of  the  visiting  ma- 
gistrates, felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  subject  of  this  peti* 
tion.  The  rules  complained  of  by  the  pe- 
titioner were  sanctioned  by  two  of  the 
judges.  He  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  rule  excluding  all 
newspapers  from  the  prisoners;  but  he 
was  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, whose  decision  was  approved  by 
that  humane  and  constitutional  judee,  Mr. 
Justice  Bailey.  As  to  the  petitioner's 
complaint  about  the  rule  with  regard  to 
work,  reform  being  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  imprisonment,  it  was  better  to  em- 
ploy prisoners  in  some  branch  of  industry, 
than  to  allow  them  to  spend  their  time  in 
listless  inactivity;  and  yet  no  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  work  in  this  prison  but 
such  as  received  the  county  allowance. 
The  restrictions  as  to  communication  by 
letter  he  thought  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  safe  custody  of  pri- 
aooers.  With  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  gaoler  of  this  prison,  he  could  declare 
from  persona]  knowledge  that  he  was  a 
most  humane  man,  whose  removal  would 
be  a  serious  grievance  to  the  prisoners 
themselves. 
The  petition  having  been  read, 
Lord  Sta/rdey  said,  that  this  was  the 
third  time  the  conduct  of  the  gaoler  had 
been  a  matter  of  complamt  to  this  House ; 
ttMl  after  an  inTCStigation  into  his  con- 


duct, it  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  oppression. 
He  believed  there  were  no  grounds  for  the 
allegations  in  the  petition,  and  therefore 
he  should  oppose  its  being  received. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onsloxo  declared,  that  af- 
ter what  the  House  had  heard  from  local 
magistrates  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  gaoler,  the  statement 
of  the  petitioner  must  be  deemed  a  foul 
and  infamous  calumny,  which  ought  not 
to  be  circulated  with  the  sanction  of  that 
House. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  observed,  that  testi- 
monies equally  high,  had  been  borne  in 
that  House  to  the  conduct  and  character 
of  governor  Aris,  who  had  nevertheless 
been  indisputably  proved  to  be  a  confirm- 
ed knave  and  tyrant. 

Mr.  Hohhouse  said,  that  he  knew  some- 
thing of  this  Mr.  Higgins,  the  gaoler ;  for 
some  time  ago,  a  petition  was  transmitted 
to  him,  to  present  to  that  House,  from  se- 
veral prisoners,  who  complained  of  his 
misconduct ;  but  after  he  had  received  this 
petition,  some  of  the  parties  wrote  to  him 
not  to  present  it,  because  the  county  ma- 
gistrates had  rectified  the  matters  com** 
plained  of.  From  this  circumstance  it  ap- 
peared, that  this  gaoler  was  not  deserving 
of  the  unqualified  panegyric  which  he  had 
received.  * 

Mr.  Lochhart  deprecated  the  doctrine 
that  that  House,  by  receiving  a  com- 
plaint of  oppression  from  any  petitioner, 
made  itself  a  party  to  that  complaint,  or  to 
the  charges  which  it  imputed.  From  the 
admission  of  such  doctrine,  another  pro- 
position would  naturally  follow— that  if 
the  House  received  the  complaint,  and  in-^ 
stituted  an  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  the 
case  would  be  referred  to  a  partial  tribu- 
nal. He  was  an  advocate  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  petition  couched  in  decorous 
language.  It  was  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  subject  to  state  his  grievances  to  that 
House,  and  the  duty  of  that  House  to  re- 
ceive such  statements. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  quite  astonished  at  the 
doctrine  which  had  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  was  a  proper  tribunal,  before 
which  all  matters  with  respect  to  ^ols 
might  be  brought,  namely,  the  visiting 
magistrates.  The  House  therefore  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  Benud  contended,  that  after  an  in- 
effectual appeal  to  the  proper  tribunal,  it 
was  competent  to  any  subject  to  present 
a  petition.  The  noble  lord  who  opposed 
the  motioui  had  not  attempted  to  contra^ 
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the  •llesatioM  in  the  petition,  hot  |  Wilson,  Sir  ft. 


had  contented  himaelf  by  stating  what  be 
bad  beard  from  others. 

Mr.  Lambton  asked  his  noble  friend, 
whether  it  was  his  private  opinion  tliat  the 
petition  should  not  be  received  ? 

Lord  SianU^  replied,  that  it  was  cer* 
tainly  his  intention  to  oppose  the  receiv* 
ing  of  this  petition* 

Mr.  LamUon  could  not  help  regarding 
at  as  monstrotts  doctrine,  that  a  statement 
of  great  oppresion  from  a  prisoner  should 
not  be  laid  on  the  table  of  that  House, 
because  it  referred  to  a  gaoler  of  whose 
character  two  or  three  of  its  members  en^ 
lertained  a  (avourable  impreuion.  If  any 
gaoler  were  charged  with  inhumanity  by  a 

Kisoner,  the  cbarffe  should,  in  his  view, 
I  investigated.  He  had  a  good  opinion 
pf  the  gaoJer  of  the  county  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  representative ; 
and  ^et  if  such  charges  as  the  present 

Eition  contsined  were  preferred  against 
1,  he  would  certainly  be  an  advocate 
for  the  investigation  of  that  complaint, 
if  a  petition  complaining  of  oppression,  es* 
pecially  by  a  prisoner,  were  presented 
l^ainst  the  representative  of  the  county, 
or  the  whole  body  of  the  magistratec,  he 


Wood,  M. 


WyviU,  M. 


Right  of   Judgss  to  fivx  a.  Db* 

VXNDAHT      DUBiVa      THB      COUR8B     OF 

HIS    DxFBNca  —  Thomas    Davibom.^ 
Mr.  Hobhousc  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
which  was  signed  by  1,500  of  the  inhabi- 
tanu  of  London  and  Westminster.     The 
petition^  he  observed,  referred  to  a  most 
important  subject  which  had  already  been 
brought  under  the  consideration    of  the 
House.    The  petitioners  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  recent  petition  of  Thomas 
Davison,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Justice  Best  in  having  fined  him 
three  times  in  the  course  of  hia  defence, 
should  have  been  thrown  out  without  hav» 
ing  been  read,  and  they^  added  that  the 
fimag  of  a  defendant  during  the  coune  of 
his  cUfence,  by  a  judge,  waa  contrary  to 
the  snirit  of  our  laws  ;  and  that  the  House 
was  the  place  to  which  applications  ought 
to  be  made  when  grievances  were  com- 
plained of  arising  from  what  was  conceiv- 
ed to  be  the  maT-administration  of  justice 
in  tho  courts :  and  they  suted  tbiu  the 
more  confidently,  as  they  understood  that 
there  was  a  standing  committee  of  that 


would  vote  for  its  reception.    In  this  case.    House  called  the  committee  for  superin- 

•^        -''        -     "  " *   'tending    the    admlmstraUon  of  justice. 

They  also  said,  that  if  the  House  neglect- 
ed to  superiBtend  this  administration  of 
justice,  tney  would  lose  what  respect  re- 
mained for  them  in  the  country.  Tbe 
prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that  the  House 
wouki  refer  this  important  point,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  cominittee  of  justice. 
He  hoped  that  as  this  petition  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  the  condqct  of  the  judge,  biU 
merely  to  an  abstract  question,  and  as  it 
was  couched  in  most  respectful  language ; 
that  he  should  not  hear  conaplaints  against 
it  from  hop.  gentlemen  opposite.  The 
hon.  member  contended,  that  that  Hous^ 
was  the  proper  plape  to  which  applica- 
tions ought  to  be  made  where  parUcs 
were  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  JMdg^* 
It  might  be  said  that,  if  the  party  was  in- 
iured,  he  ought  to  apply  to  the  CQurts  (j 
law.  He  would  say,  psHwneTookew 
said  on  this  subject—"  The  courts  of  W 
weie  epen  iq  all :  %o  waa  the  L<»"5 
Tavern ;"  or  fs  GoldsmUh  h^d  sa^d  <J 
the  sign  at  the  public-hoMse,  wW?ft 
"  Invite^  eaph  passvag  ^ttapger  tm,^^ 
pay."    CoMrUoflawandthe^^^^JflJ' 


the  petition  was  from  an  unfortunate  pri- 
soner, whose  character  he  did  not  know  or 
care  about.  But  he  would  say  of  him,  as 
lord  Chatham  had  said  of  Wilkes,  that  he 
neither  cared  about  bis  private  character 
or  public  principles,  but  considering  him 
as  an  Enelish  subject,  possessing  riehts 
which  thelaw  gave  him,  and  the  law  a&ne 
could  take  awigr,  he  wouU  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  subject  him  to  oppression. 
After  some  further  conversation,*  the 

Suestion  being  put,  "  That  the  Petition 
a  lie  on  the  table,  **  the  Honse  divided  : 
Ayes,  S3 ;  Noes,  86. 

List  of  ike  MinorHy. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G.       IIutchinson,hon.C.fi. 


Bernaly  R. 
Bright,  H. 
Byng,  O. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Covert,  e. 
Creevey,T. 
I)enB»n,T. 
Dickenson.  W. 
Duncannon^  Visct. 
EUice,  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
6uise,  sir  W. 
Kobhouse,  J.  C. 

liumc,J. 


James,  W. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lfttouche,  R. 
Lockhast,  J.  J. 
Markham,  AdmL 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F, 
power,  R. 
Ilicardo,  D, 
Ricc^  T.  S. 
Robinson,  Si^  G. 
Rowley,  Sir  W. 
fimitb,  W. 

WeMSPjtCC* 
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baiHble  committal,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Ifit,  was  discussed,  and  an  opinion  of 
(he  Court  of  Kiog's-bench  cited  in  its 
fkvour,  Mr.  Pym  said,  the  judges  had 
mis-cited  the  authorities  ;  and,  upon  his 
suggestion,  a  sub-committee  was  appoint* 
ed  to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  judges' 
opinion.  Upon  the  resolutions  of  that 
committee  was  founded  the  immortal 
Petition  of  Right.  The  more  he  consider- 
ed  the  subject,  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  a  judge  had  no  right  to  fine  a  defend- 
ant  for  words  uttered  in  the  course  of  his 
defence.  So  far  was  the  language  used 
by  Davison  from  being  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed character,  that  a  number  of  instances 
were  to  be  found  in  which  judges  had 
been  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  and 
yet  they  had  never  thought  of  resorting 
to  this  summary  mode  of  punishment. 
The  cases  of  Prynne,  Bastwick  and  Bur- 
ton, and  the  recent  ones  of  Williams, 
Baton  and  Carlile,  were  precisely  in  point. 
As  to  the  argument,  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly improbable  that  the  judges  would  abuse 
this  discretionary  power,  he  could  only  re- 
ply, in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  that 
all  discretionary  power  was  subject  to 
abuse.  Such  was  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  that  oppression  was  not  merely 
the  probable,  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  vesting  an  arbitrary  discretion 
in  any  tribunal.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
where  the  consequences  of  permitting  the 
judges  to  exercise  such  an  arbitrary  power 
might  end.  It  might  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trial  by  jury,  as  had  happened 
in  Sweden,  through  the  corruption  of  the 
court  and  the  apathv  of  the  people,  to- 
wards the  end  of  ttie  seventh  century. 
He  would  state  to  the  House  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  this  power  of  fining 
for  contempt  was  assumed,  since  the  dis* 
cussion  on  Davison's  petition.  On  Wed- 
nesday last,  in  the  Traverse  Court,  in 
Horsemonger-Lane,  Mr.  M^Creery,  a 
nrinter,  well-known  to  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  works,  observed,  that  he  had 
discovered  a  practice,  very  like  packing 
a  jury,  which  prevailed  in  that  court; 
for  that  he  had  been  told  they  would  not 
admit  him  among  them,  lest  he  should  in- 
sist upon  their  deliberating  upon  their 
verdict.  Upon  this  the  presidmg  judge 
said,  «  Sir,  if  you  do  not  sit  down,  I'll 
fine  you  for  contempt ;  and  ere  long  you 
will  render  yourself  unworthy  to  sit  among 
the  jury. "  This  arbitrary  power  of  fin- 
ing for  contempt  would  become  a  source 
'Of  oppression  in  cases  of  political  libel ; 


because  iha  defence  in  audi  cases  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  an  aggravation  of 
the  imputed,  ofience.  In  the  late  defence 
of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  for  instance,  the  editor 
of  '*  The  Examiner,  **  almost  every  sen- 
tence might  tie  called  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  ofiencej  and  if  he  bad  been 
tried  by  a  passionate  or  political  judge,  he- 
might  have  been  fined  at  every  step.  The  • 
ofience  imputed  to  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  libel 
against  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  be 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  greatest 
men  in  the  country  had  said  much  worse 
things  of  that  House  than  he  had  ventur- 
ed to  do ;  yet  the  learned  judge  never 
thought  of  fining  him  for  adopting  tbia 
line  of  defence.  There  was  no  diflimnce 
in  this  respect  between  cases  of  blas- 
phemy and  political  libel ;  blasphemy 
was  itself  a  species  of  political  libel,  inas- 
much as  it  went  to  impugn  the  religious 
establishments,  which  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country.  But  it  was  said,  will  you 
venture  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
justice  on  this  point  \  Yes,  he  would 
oppose  the  opinion  of  chief  justice  Abbott,' 
or  ten  thousand  chief  justices,  if  it  tended 
to  subvert  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  supporting  an  arbitrary  stretch 
of  power.  He  had  no  great  reverence  for 
the  opinions  of  lawyers  on  constitutional 
questions ;  lawyers  were  bad  legislators. 
It  had  been  well  observed  by  Harrington 
in  his  Oceana,  that  **  Lawyers  were 
feathered  and  armed  with  interests  di- 
rected point-blank  against  the  interests 
of  the  people.  '*  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
declared  in  1804*,  that  any  thing  was  a, 
libel  which  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  an 
opinion  which,  considering  the  character 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  au- 
spices under  which  the  government  was 
conducted,  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
plentiful  crop  of  political  libels.  The 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  had 
very  recently  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  some  observations  of  lord  Camden, 
which,  he  thought,  pressed  too  hard  up- 
on judge  Alibone»  who  sat  upon  toe 
same  bench  with  Jeflnes  and  Scroggs* 
Mr.  Justice  Best  had  also  declared, 
that  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpitt  might 
be  refused  on  the  first  application,  and 
was  not  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  this  opinion  he  (Mr.  Hob- 
house)  happened  to  be  personally  inter* 
ested,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  he  got 
home— 4ie  would   forbear  entering  iatp 
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pArticulan  as  to  liis  place  of  residence  at 
that  time — he  referred  to  Blackstone*6 
Reports,  and*  found  that  it  had  been  most 
inaccurately  quoted  by  the  learned  judge. 
The  ground  of  refusal  In  the  case  referred 
tp  was,  that  the  individual  was  an  alien, 
and  tliefore  not  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  an  Englishman.  The  solicitor-general 
had  exhibited  a  similar  degree  of  accura- 
cy, when  he  had  said  that  all  the  cases 
which  he  (Mr.  Hobliouse)  had  cited,  had 
been  before  cited  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his 
argument ;  for  it  happened,  that  of  all  the 
cases  he  had  produced,  only  one  had 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper.  Under 
auch  circumstances,  he  thought  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  opinions 
of  judges  were  not  to  be  taken  for  gospel. 
When  the  House  recollected,  too,  the 
way  in  which  many  learned  gentlemen  ar- 
rived at  the  hi  tt best  distinctions  of  the 
Erofession— when  they  recollected  that 
is  majesty's  ministers  were  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  catch  any  gentleman  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  for 
the  current  price  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
chief-justice-ship  of  Chester,  that  legal 
rat-trap,  as  it  was  whimsically  termed, 
was  usually  kept  open  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  not  very  surprising  that  gentlemen  who 
owed  their  elevation  to  ministers  should 
entertain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
patronage  of  their  employers,  and  be 
ready  to  defend  any  ministerial  job.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  under  such  a 
system,  political  judges  were  sometimes 
to  be  found  ?  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  they  could  forget  their 
creators,  and  always  act  without  bias  or 
political  partiality  ;  and  therefore,  in  le- 
gislating, that  House  was  bound  to  take 
their  fallibility  into  account.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  impute  to  the  judges 
in  this  country  that  sort  of  corruption 
which  prevailed  at  Florence,  where  the 
tender  of  a  few  guineas  more  or  less 
would  determine  the  event  of  a  cause  ; 
but  if  they  were  free  from  that  gross  degree 
of  corruption,  it  could  not  be  denied,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  instances  of 
a  strong  political  bias  had  recently  oc- 
curred, upon  which  it  was  impossible 
for  men  of  sense  to  shut  their  eyes. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  acquiesce  in 
the  propriety  of  taking  this  petition  into 
consideration  His  only  motive  in  bring- 
ing it  forward  was,  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice those  blots,  which  were,  perhaps  in- 
separable from  human  institutions,  . 


Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natunu'' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ondoxo  maintained,  that 
the  cose  of  Davison  was  one  in  whicit 
the  right  of  the  judge  had  been  legally 
exercised.  The  judge  at  NUi  Prius  had 
the  power  of  committing,  as  well  as  of 
fining,  and  the  deprival  of  liberty  was 
paramount  to  the  infliction  of  a  fine.  He 
bad  voted  against  receiving  the  petition 
of  Davison,  on  the  former  night,  because 
the  petitioner  had  been  guilty  of  a  groasi 
and  audacious  contempt,  for  which  be 
was  most  deseiTcdly  punished.  He  had 
not  looked  into  precedents;  but  he  recol- 
lected an  instance  where  such  a  power 
had  been  exercised.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Stone,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason, 
and  on  account  of  a  gross  contempt,  the 
judges  fined  him  10/.  Manjr  fines  of  thia 
kind  had  been  inflicted,  which  were  not 
in  the  books,  because  they  had  passed  sub 
sileniio.  He  believed  there  was  no  lawyer 
who  did  not  think  that  the  power  complain- 
ed of  had  been  properly  exercised. 

Mr.  IVj/nn  thought  the  present  petitioa 
not  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
former.  He  was  sorry  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  member  had  prefaced  the 
introduction  of  the  petition.  His  speech 
had  been  made  up  of  charges,  formally 
prepared  as  it  were,  against  the  judges, 
which  were  incapable  of  being  then  an* 
swered.  If  the  petition,  on  being  read, 
should  appear  to  attack  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  the  House  on  the  petition 
of  Davison,  he  should  oppose  il9  recep- 
tion. 

The  petition  was  then  read. 

Mr.  IVynn  expressed  a  doubt,  whether 
it  could  be  received,  inasmuch  as  it  allud- 
ed to  what  had  been  said  by  a  member  of 
that  House  on  another  occasion. 

The  Speakerdecidedf  that  where  such  an 
allusion  was  noticed  by  any  member,  the 
petition  could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Hothouse  consented  to  withdraw 
the  petition,  in  order  to  rectify  the  point 
of  form,  and  to  present  a  similar  'one  so 
corrected. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  House  might 
have  been  saved  all  this  trouble,  had  they 
received  the  petition  he  presented  some 
evenings  back.  It  was  rejected  without 
being  read.  This  he  believed  was  quite 
unprecedented.  Of  all  the  subjects  that 
could  come  before  them,  the  most  im- 
portant perhaps  was  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  of  the  land.  The  case  became  a 
very  important  one,  if  it  was  indeed  true. 
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that  there  existed  no  precedent  for  fining 
a  defendant  during  iiis  defence.  The 
case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Gurney,  and  no 
such  precedent  had  been  produced.  He 
did  not  mean  to  sar  that  a  defendant 
might  not  be  guilty  of  a  contempt;  but  so 
novel  a  case  as  this,  where  a  person 
aggrieved  stated  that  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  going  on  with  his  defence, 
through  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  deserved  the  most  serious  and  deli- 
berate inquiry.  It  was  no  answer  to  say 
that  the  defendant  had  a  written  defence. 
He  was  notbound  toconfine  himself  to  that 
written  defence.  He  was  not  to  be  pre* 
eluded  from  touching  on  the  topics  use- 
ful to  his  defence,  if  he  thought  proper ; 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  the  re- 
jection of  his  petition  was  a  most  strange 
and  unprecedented  mode  of  proceeding. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  novel  and  irregular  as 
the  act  itself  of  which  that  petition  com- 
plained. As  to  the  formal  objection 
which  was  taken  to  the  one  now  before 
the  House,  the  opinion  which  the  chair 
expressed  should,  of  course,  prevail ;  but 
he  hoped  a  similar  one  would  be  present- 
ed, as  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
such  practices  in  courts  of  justice  should 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  House. 

Lord  CasUereagh  approved  of  the  deci- 
sion to  which  the  House  had  formerly 
come,  and  was  of  opinion,  that  the  arounds 
of  it  had  not  been  fairly  stated.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  this  was 
the  first  time  in  which  the  House  had  re- 
jected a  petition  without  hearing  the  con-* 
tents  of  it  read,  and  in  so  doing  had  as* 
sumed  that  the  House  had  rejected  the 
petition  without  taking  any  cognizance  of 
It.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  himself  stated  the  sub- 
stance of  Davison*s  petition ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  statement  made  by  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  that  the  House  had  not  per- 
mitted the  petition  itself  to  be  read.  If 
the  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
had .  presented  it  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posioff  some  mode  of  remedying  the  evil 
complained  of,  he  (Lord  C.)  should  have 
had  no  objection  to  have  haa  it  laid  upon 
the  table ;  for  the  House  was  undoubtedly 
a  tribunal  capable  of  deciding  upon  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  the  existing  laws : 
but  as  the  learoed  gentleman  had  present* 
ed  the  petition  as  a  complaint  for  illegal 
conduct  against  a  learned  judge,  whose 
conduct  had  subsequently  been  solemnly 
jreviewed  and  approved  of  by  the  Court 
i>f  King's-Bench.  he   had  thought  it  his 
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duty  to  oppose  the  reception  of  it ;  for 
the  House  was  not  a  court  to  review  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  of  King's-Bench, 
though  it  was  a  court  to  review  the  -laws 
and  customs  of  the  land.  The  learned 
geptleman  had  likewise  opened  the  petition 
as  an  individual  case  of  hardship,  and  not 
as  a  complaint  against  a  judge  for  improper 
conduct.  If  he  had  stated  it  as  a  case  of 
corrut)tion  or  malversation  in  the  learned 
judge,  the  House  would  certainly  have 
been  bound  to  notice  it ;  but  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  so  when  he  stated  it  as  a 
mere  matter  of  law  and  of  legal  practice. 
If  the  present  petition  were  withdrawn, 
and  brought  forward  again  on  a  future 
occasion,  free  from  the  objections  now 
made  to  it,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  misostated  him,  for  he  had  informed 
the  House  on  the  former  night,  that  there 
were  three  distinct  propositions,  which  he 
meant  to  propose  in  following  up  the  pe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Wynn  trusted  that,  if  the  petition 
were  brought  up  again,  other  points  be- 
sides those  which  had  been  insisted  on 
that  night  would  be  omitted,  as  they  were 
highly  objectionable.  He  had  said,  on  a 
former  night,  that  the  rejection  of  a  peti- 
tion without  reading  it  was  strictly  conform- 
able with  precedent.  He  would  quote 
two  cases  in  confirmation  of  his  assertion. 
In  1781,  there  were  two  petitions  brought 
up  of  which  the  reading  was  negatived 
nem,  con.  not  on  account  of  their  containing 
improper  language,  but  on  account  of 
their  relating  to  subjects  with  which  the 
House  thought  it  improper  to  interfere. 
One  of  them  was  a  petition  from  one 
Whitehead,  prayine  the  House  to  alter 
certain  clauses  in  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties. The  other  was  a  petition  from 
the  officers  of  the  Westmorland  militia, 
praying  that  the  House  would  alter  the 
method  in  which  the  business  of  their 
regiment  was  managed. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  as  the  courts 
above  could  not  review  any  proceeding 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  contempt  in 
the  courts  below,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  fit  tribunal  to  review  it.  If  any 
subject  of  the  realm  considered  himself  ag- 
grieved bjT  a  fine  or  any  other  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  in  a  court  of  justice,  he 
could  have  no  remedy  for  the  grievance 
unless  he  obtained  it  in  that  House.  In 
the .  case  of  Davison,  the  fine  which  had 
been  inflicted  .upon  him  had  been  stated 
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a«  a  ground  of  new  trial.  The  judges  had 
taken  notice  of  it  oolj  as  a  ground  for  a 
new  triHl,  and  hnd  admitted  that  they 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  propriety 
^f  inflicting  it ;  for  every  court  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  jud^e  of  what  was 
or  was  not  a  contempt  of  its  authority. 
The  pctitiou  was  then  withdrawn. 

MoTioK  FOR  A  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural liisTRESS.]     Mr.  Gtfochf  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  rose  to  moTe  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
i  n  to  the  distress  of  the  Agricultural  Interest. 
If  the  committee  were  granted,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  allowed  to  enter  with   full 
powers  into  an  examination  of  the  causes 
which  had  produced  that  distress,  and 
would  be  permitted  to  report  its  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House ;  and  to  state  whe- 
ther any  and  what  remedy  could  be  found 
for  the  grievances  complained  of.    He 
well   knew  the    delicate  grounds  upon 
which  tlie  question  rested ;  and  he  could 
therefore  have  wished  that  it  had  been 
placed  in  more  competent  hands.   He  was 
happy,   however,  to  observe,  that  upon 
aU  former  occasions  on  which  this  question 
had  been  discussed,  no  party  feelmg  had 
ever  exhibited  itself;   and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  the  gentlemen  who  usually 
opposed  the  agricultural  interest — and  ea- 
pccislly  tliat  individual  amongst  them  who 
.was  so  highly  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  political  economy  (Mr.  Ricardo), 
would  permit  the  committee  to  see  what 
good  they  could  effect  by  their  delibera- 
tions.   Trade  and  agriculture  were  so  in- 
terwoven with  each  other,  that  they  ap- 
{leared  to  him  but  as  one  interest ;  and 
le  had  always  deemed  it  wicked  to  con- 
sider them  as  jarring  with  each  other.   He 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  attributable 
to  his  education  and  his  early  habits,  but 
he  was  accustomed  to  consider  the  agri- 
cultural interest  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
other,  and  as  the  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  public  pk'osperity  was 
invariably  reared.    If  ever  there  had  been 
a  time  in  which  that  interest  required  pub- 
lic assistance^  the  present  was  the  time. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  the  petitioners 
would  not  be  allowed  to  petition  in  vain. 
The  petitions  now  on  their  ubie  were 
signed  by  more  than  100,000  persons, 
and  were  not  got  up  in  the  streets  and 
alehouses,  as  had  too  often  been  the  case 
recently ;  were  not  signed  by  women  and 
school-boys  but  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  the  heart's  blood  of  the  state,  the 


most  laborious  and  industrious  of  his  roa* 
jesty's  subjects.     If  our  greatest  enemy- 
wished  to  call  down  upon  our  heads  his 
heaviest  curse,    he  could  not  ca|l  down 
upon  them    a   heavier    than    this— that 
the  prayer  of  these  petitioners  should  be 
allowed   to  pass  unnoticed.     They  had 
been  told  in  another  place,  by  a  noble 
earif  for  whose  genera)  character  he  felt 
the  highest  respect,  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  distress  felt  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terest   was  the  superabundance  of  last 
year's  crop.     He  differed  entirely  in  opi- 
nion from  that  noble  lord.    In  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Cambridge,  the  crop  of  wheat 
in  tbelast  year  had  been  deficient,  tboush 
that  of  barley  had  been  abundant.    In  the 
conversations    which  had    occurred  re* 
garding  the  malt  tax,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  increased 
returns  of  malt,  since  those  were  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  bariey  only.    It  was 
not,   however,   against  internal  produce 
that  the  agriculturalist  wanted  protection, 
but  against  foreign ;  and  some  further  re- 
lief must  be  extended  to  him.  If  the  coun- 
try did  not  wish  to  see  his  interests  lo« 
volved  in  ruin.    He  did  not  expect  that 
any  great  relief  could  be  extended  to  them 
under    the  present  system    of  our  corn 
laws;  for  there  was  something raidtcaUy' 
wrong  in  them ;  there  was  some  unseen 
defect  in  thcra;  in  short,  they  did  not 
work  well.   Among  other  defects  he  could 
not  overlook  that  of  the  warehousing  sys- 
tem.  Gentlemen  who  werenotaccustoraed 
to  farming  could  not  be  aware  of  the  panic 
which  that  system    created  among  the 
farmers.    He  would  suppose  that  there 
were  800,000  quarters  of  wheat  ware- 
housed.   The  moment  the  price  of  corn 
rose  to  what  was  considered  a  fair  remu* 
nerating  price,  then  this  com  rushed  to 
market.    The  farmer  was  paoio-strack, 
he  put  his  thrashing  machime  to  work  ; 
his  produce  found  a  glutted  market ;  the 
price  quickly  fell  from  SO  to  60  and  30s., 
and    all  his    industry  and  labour  v^re 
frustrated.    Thus  the  warehousing  sys- 
tem produced  nothtog  but  poverty  to  the 
farmer  and  distress  to  the  land.    It  was 
an  evfl,  which^  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the  agricuhurai 
interests,  ready  every  moment  to  fall  aad 
cut  them  in  pieces.    He  therefore  asked 
of  the  House  to  give  to  the  agricultural 
interest  that  protection  which  its  value  in 
the  state  demanded.    He  found,  by  refe- 
rence to  the  returns  made  under  the  pro- 
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perty  tax,  that  the  following  was  the  pro- 
portioD  between  the  trade  and  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  the  country. — The 
owners  of  land  returned  4*,297y247/M  the 
occupiers  %\1Q^9SSL^  making  a  grand 
total  of  6,473,475^.  The  property  re- 
turned by  the  trade  was  two  millions  and 
upwards.  He  did  not  mention  this  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  any  invidious  distinc- 
tion between  the  trading  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests ;  but  to  show  that  the  pro- 
portion which  the  land  bore  to  the  other 
branches  of  th^  public  revenue  was  as  3  to 
1.  If  we  were  desirous  of  remaining  a 
great  agricultural  as  well  as  a  great  trad- 
ing nation— if  we  did  not  wish  to  dege- 
nerate into  what  our  great  enemy  had 
called  us,  a  nation  boutiquierCf  we  were 
bound  to  assist  the  agricultural  interest. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  country  to  go 
on  for  any  length  of  time^  as  it  was  going 
on  at  present.  Seasons  of  difficulty  and 
danger  were  evidently  approaching ;  and 
it  became  the  House  not  to  shrink  from 
the  consideration  of  themeasures  necessary 
to  meet  them.  He  would  not  state  what 
chose  measures  were,  but  he  was  confident 
that  the  House  would  find  out  some  that 
were  calculated  to  produce  that  effect. 
The  hon  member  then  moved,  •<  That  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented  to 
this ' House,  complaining  of  the  depressed 
fitate  of  agriculture  of  the  united  king- 
dom, be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  allegation  thereof,  and 
to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to 
the  House." 

Sir  E.  KntUchbuU  seconded  the  motion. 
He  observed,  that  although  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  declined  to  take  any  step  on 
this  subject,  he  by  no  means  imputed  any 
blame  to  them  on  that  account.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  petitions  of  the  dis- 
tressed agriculturalists  had  not  been  treat<- 
ed  with  neglect  or  inattentioti,  either  by 
that  House  or  by  ministers.  But  the]fact 
undoubtedly  was,  that  the  question  was 
one  full  of  difficulties.  The  first  difficulty 
was*,thenatural  jealousy  entertained  by  the 
mercantile  interest  upon  it.  That  jealousy 
would,  he  trusted,  however,  not  induce 
them  to  oppose  the  motion.  The  object 
was  a  practical  object.  It  was  not  the  wish 
of  the  supporters  of  the  motion  to  enter 
into  any  questions  of  political  economy. 
For  such  discussion  their  habits  were  on- 
fit;  and  he  trusted  that  none  of  the 
gentlemen  who  might  apeak  on  the  motion 
would  be  drawn  into  such  a  discussion. 
Another  difficulty  attendaut  on  the  ques- 


tion was  its  great  delicacy.  On  all  sub* 
jects  relating  to  the  corn  laws,  a  suspicion 
was  naturally  excited,  with  respect  to  the 
views  of  those  by  whom  those  subjects 
were  agitated.  If  those  who  supported 
the  petitions  of  the  agriculturists  did  so 
with  the  intention  of  consulting  the  exclu- 
sive interest  of  that  particular  class,  such 
a  suspicion  would  be  well  grounded  ;  but 
that  was  by  no  means  their  object,  which 
was  on  the  contrary  general  and  compre- 
hensive. It  might  be  said,  however,  that  if 
such  difficulties  as  those  he  had  described 
were  in  the  way,  why  did  the  advocates  for 
investigation  persevere  I  The  answer  was^ 
because  perseverance  was  absolutely  ne- 
ces^ry.  The  distresses  which  existed 
were  generally  prevalent.  Every  gentle- 
man must  confess  that  truth.  It  was 
proved  by  the  increased  poor  rates,  by 
theextensive  pauperism,  by  the  inability  of 
the  farmers  to  furnish  their  labourers  with 
adequate  employment.  Even  the  trades- 
men of  the  metroplis  must  be  sensible  of 
the  burthens  to  which  the  landed  interest 
were  subject,  by  the  difficulty  which  they 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  payment  of 
their  bills  by  that  part  of  the  community. 
He  wished  to  state  the  subject  fairly.  It 
had  been  said,  that  during  the  last  five 
years  the  finrmer  had  received  at  the  rate 
of  78i.  a  quarter  -for  his  wheat.  If  that 
were  the  tact,  he  admitted  that  the  cas6 
would  not  be  so  strong  as  it  was.  But 
he  denied  that  the  averages  had  been 
fairly  taken.  He  asserted  that  the  real 
average  price  of  the  last  five  years  was 
many  shillings  under  78.  In  five  parishes 
contiguous  to  one  another,  no  less  than 
3,000  acres  of  land  had  been  either  given 
up  to  the  landlord,  or  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation. Farming  had  been  a  losing 
concern  for  the  last  three  years.  In  1818, 
the  farmer  lost  a  good  deal ;  in  1819  that 
loss  was  considerably  increased ;  but  in 
1820  it  amounted  almost  to  utter  ruin.^ 
He  attributed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  agricultural  distress  to  the  large  im- 
portation'of  foreign  corn  which  took  place 
two  years  ago.  The  effect  of  that  impor- 
tation in  depressing  the  native  cultivator, 
had  extended  down  to  the-  present  mo- 
ment. He  also  agreed  with  his  hon. 
friend  in  his  remarks  on  the  warehousing 
system.  The  alteration  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  currency  was  one  material 
cause  of  the  existing  distress.  Under  all 
the  circumatances  of  the  case,  he  thought, 
however,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient 
for  ns.to  retread  our.  steps  on  the  subject 
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of  the  currency*    Economy  was  undoubt> 
edly  the  basis  on  which  the  policy  of  this 
country,  in  its  present  situation,  ought  to 
be  conducted*    With  respect  to  taxation, 
he  did  not  beliefe  that  any  large  or  de* 
cided  reduction  was  practicable.    As  to 
the  estimates  of  the  public  service,  they 
might  and  ought  to  oe  considerably  re« 
duced*    At  the  same  time,  how  was  it 
possible    for   ministers  to  receive,  with 
much  favour,  propositions  accompanied 
by  declarations  that  those  ministers  were 
the  cause  of  the  existing  expenditure  i 
That  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  any  re* 
commendations  intended  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  public  ought  to  be  made*    He  ad- 
mitted the  imoortance  of  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  and  although  the  committee  pro* 
posed  bv  his  hon.  friend  was  not  to  be 
positively  a  finance  committee,  yet  if  any 
means  conid  be  proposed  in  tluit  com- 
mittee  by  which  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  might  be  advantageously  reduced, 
it  would  be  a  legitimate  object  of  their 
consideration.    But  whatever  might  be 
the  course  punued  by  the  committee,  he 
was  quite  sure  that  they  would  avoid— 
because  he  was  quite  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  more  strongly  deprecated  by 
'  every  honourable  and  reflecting  man— any 
step  which   might  have  a  tendency  to 
violate  the  public  faith.    Whatever  were 
the  difficulties  of  the  country,  they  ought 
to  be  met  with  firmness  and  honesty ;  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  might  confi- 
dently declare  on  the  part  of  the  asricul- 
turists,  that  they  were  ready  to  maxe  any 
sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional honourt    It  had  been  asserted  that 
the  whole  landed  property  of  England 
was  mortgaged  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
national  debt*    That  he  denied.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  general  property  through- 
out the  country  might  be  deemed  to  be 
80  mortgaged,  but  not  the  landed  more 
than  any  other  species  of  property.    The 
House  had  heard  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  poorer  land  had  been  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.    If  things  went  on  as  they 
were  going  on  at  present,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  whole  of  the  poorer  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.    This 
was  an  evil  which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be 
averted,    because  its  occurrence    would 
comprehend,  not  only  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  capital  that  had  been  ex- 
pended on  that  land ;  but  would  throw 
ouc  of  occupation  a  great  number  of  hands, 
who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
could  Dot  obtain  employmentin  any  other 


way*    With  respect    to  the  husbandry 
horse  tax,  although  he  admitted  tliat  the 
abandonment  of  that  tax  would  not  have 
afforded  any  very  efficient  relief  to  the 
farmer,   yet  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  advantageous,  as  showing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  House  to  grant  ail  the  relief 
possible.    One  of  the  main  points  was* 
the  establishment  of  a  correct  mode  of 
taking  the  averages.    A  small  advance 
might  also  be  advantageously  made  in  the 
importation  price  of  oats.    It  would  be 
highly  serviceable  also  if  a  graduated  scale 
of  duties,  varying  according  to  the  price 
of  British  com,  were  fixeid.    The  hoo* 
baronet  concluded  by  declaring  his  con- 
viction, that  whatever  relief  might  be  af- 
forded by  the  House,  would  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  petitioners,  who,  what* 
ever  might  be  the  result  of  the  proposed 
inquiry,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  still 
pursue  the  line  of  temperate  and  loyid 
conduct  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
invariably  distinguished. 

Mr.  Robhuon   said,   he   was   seldom 
anxious  to  o&r  himself  to  the  attentioa 
of  the  House;  but  he  owned  that  on  this 
particular  question  he  was  very  desirous 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  observations,    Wlien  a  proposittoa 
similar  to  the  present  was  made  last  year, 
hehadfelt  it  hisduty  to  explain  the  grounda 
on  which  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
comply  with  it.    He  had  opposed  that 
proposition,  because  he  did  not  think  the 
distress  9X  that  time  was  attributable  to 
the  existing  laws,  and  becauseJie  thought* 
unless  some  dear  and  distinct  view  were 
taken  of  the  specific  remedy  which  it 
might  be    practicable  to  apply  to  the 
distress,  a  compliance  with  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  at  that  time  inexpedient. 
He  certainly  felt  that  those  general  ob- 
jections made  by  him  last  year  might  be 
said  to  be  applicable  to  ail  times.    But 
still,  when  the  interests,  he  would  not  say 
of  one  class,  but  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, through  one  class,  were  deeply  af- 
fected, it  became  a  question  of  feeling  as 
well  as  of  expediency,  whether  aninqoiiy 
might  not  be  consented  to  at  one  pBrtU 
cular  time,  though  not  on  every  occasion 
when  it  was  proposed.    In  that  situation 
he  felt  himself  at  the  present  moment. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  or  any 
one  could  hear  of  distress,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  its  degree,  was  universal 
throughout  the  country,   without  being 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject.     He  did 
not  know  bow  that  man's  mind  could  be 
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constituted,  who  was  capable  of  listening, 
unmoved,  to  the  representations  made, 
not  only  in  the  petitions  on  the  table,  but 
by  the  various  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
duty  of  presenting  those  petitions  had 
been  confided.  Although,  therefore,  he 
might  be  acting  somewhat  inconsistently 
in  acquiescing  m  a  motion  which  he  had 
last  year  opposed,  it  was  an  inconsistency 
With  which  he  ought  not  to  be  reproached, 
and  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed.  With 
regard  to  the  objects  to  which  the  com- 
mittee were  to  devote  their  attention,  he 
did  not  wish  for  any  restraint  to  be  im- 
posed upon  them.  It,  however,  gave 
Dim  great  satisfaction  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  mover  and  seconder,  that  with  respect 
to  one  or  two  subjects  which  had  been 
incidentally  adverted  to  in  antecedent  dis^ 
cussions  in  that  House,  it  was  not  their 
belief  that  any  relief  could  be  obtained  by 
an  alteration  of  the  existing  law.  He 
alluded  particularly  to  the  state  of  the 
currency,  and  to  the  suggestion  that  re- 
lief might  be  obtained  by  some  operation 
on  the  public  debt.  As  to  the  question 
of  taxation,  let  the  committee  examine  it 
in  all  its  bearings;  But  this  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  only  eflfectual 
relief  which  could  be  given,  either  to  the 
petitioners  or  to  any  other  class  of  the 
community,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit.  If,  by 
retrenchment,  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  could  be  so  diminished  as  to  leave 
«  considerable  surplus  of  revenue,  it  would 
then  become  a  question  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance whether,  with  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  -  credit  and  to  ulti- 
mate national  beneGt,  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  apply  that  surplus  to  the 
diminution  of  the  debt,  rather  than  to 
afford  immediate  but  less  valuable  relief, 
b^  diminishing  the  taxation  to  its  amount. 
That  would  be  a  most  important  consi- 
deration ;  and  unless  the  House  were  pre- 
pared at  once  to  say  that  all  views  of 
diminishing  the  debt  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned, it  was  a  delusion  to  hold  out  the 
hope,  that  a  diminution  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  would  operate  immediately 
to  the  relief  of  the  agnculturisU.— There 
was  an  idea  among  many  persons,  that 
the  only  practical  relief*^  tnat  could  be 
afforded  to  the  farmer  was,  to  impose  high 

grotecting  duties  not  only  on  foreign  coim, 
ut  on  all  other  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
duce.^ He  trusted,  that  he  had  last  year 
sufficiently  exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  no- 
tion.   The  persons  entertaioing  it  seemed 


to  labour  under  a  delusion  with  regard  to 
the  actual  protection  given  to  agricultural 
produce;  they  seemed  to  believe  that 
every  species  of  foreign  produce  could  be 
imported  into  this  country  without  the 
slightest  duty.  The  fact  was  otherwise. 
Since  the  year  1812,  at  which  time  agri- 
culture was  in  a  peculiarly .  flourishing 
state,  the  importation  of  many  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  live  stock,  which  at  that  period 
might  have  been  imported  without  any 
duty,  was  now  prohibited.  Seeds  of  all 
kinds  were  at  that  period  liable  to  a  com* 
paratively  small  duty ;  that  duty  had  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  was  extremely 
productive  to  the  revenue,  and  did  not 
occasion  the  injury  to  the  country  which 
a  prohibition,  or  a  duty  amounting  to  a 
prohibition,  would  cause.  Butter  and 
cheese,  which,  in  1812,  could  be  import- 
ed freely,  were  now  subject  to  a  consider- 
able duty.  If  the  system  of  prohibition 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  those  articles, 
the  first  evil  would  be,  that  the  revenue 
would  be  diminished  to  the  amount  of  no 
less  than  about  600,000^.  ayear.  He  could 
net  sit  down  without  expressing  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder, 
for  the  judicious,  calm,  and  temperate 
manner  in  which  they  had  brought  it  for- 
ward. He  was  quite  satisfied,  that  if  the 
House  went  into  the  proposed  inquiry,  it 
was  only  from  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
spirit  that  any  usetul  result  could  be  ex- 
pected. If  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  to  be  actuated  by  any  other  views— 
if  any  hostile  feelings  were  to  be  intro- 
duced—if one  interest  were  to  be  set  up 
against  another,  instead  of  a  diligent  ap- 
plication to  the  interests  of  all,  the  labours 
of  such  a  committee  would  be  any  thing 
but  beneficial.  Without  pretending  to 
predict  what  might  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation, he  was  sure  that,  if  that  good 
spirit  of  which  he  spoke  were  to  pervade 
toe  discussions  of  the  committee,  even  if 
sSier  full  investigation  they  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  grand  specifics  proposed 
would  be  either  impracticable,  or,  if 
practicable,  injudicious,  the  very  establish- 
ment of  that  fact  would  have  no  small 
effect  in  relieving  the  anxiety  which  pre* 
vailed  among  those  whose  interests  were 
so  deeply  affected  on  the  question,  and 
who  would  then  feel  persuaded  that  the 
House  of  Con^mons  were  perfectly  ready 
to  afford  any  relief  which  was  consistent 
with  their  sense  of  what  were  the  true  in* 
terests  of  the  country. 
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Mr*  Cuftoen  taid»  that  the  subject  wat 
midoubtedlj    one  in   the  treatment  of 


one 
which  party  feeling  ought  not  to  interfere. 
He,  for  one,  tliould  not  reproach  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  any  inconsis- 
tency which  there  might  be  between  his 
K resent  course  and  that  which  he  pursued 
tst  9e8ston.  He  was  not  disposea,  how* 
ever,  to  augur  very  favourably  of  the  re» 
suit,  after  what  had  fallen  from  htm. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken 
if  he  attributed  to  him  any  wish  to  ex« 
elude  the  foretgti  grower  from  the  home 
market :  he  desired  only  to  place  him  on 
a  level  with  the  English  grower.  It  ntut 
be  concluded  that  ministers  were  ignorant 
of  the  real  extent  of  the  distress.  Had 
they  known  it,  it  would  have  been  their 
imperative  duty  long  ago  to  have  inter* 
posed  relief.  To  such  an  extreme  had  it 
been  carried,  that  unless  a  remedy  were 
quickly  applied,  it  would  come  too  late. 
He  did  not  wsnt  to  repeal  anjf  of  the 
taxes  to  pay  off  the  national  debt ;  the 
amount  rendered  it  impossible;  but  he 
called  upon  ministers  to  remove  some  of 


were  72,000,000  of  acres  in  the  united 

kingdom,  prodocingarental  of 4O,000»OOO/. 
and  the  diminution  already  was  equal  to 
one  year  and  a  quarter  of  that  rental :  if 
this  state  of  tlungs  continued,  the  effect 
must  be  to' annihilate  all  landed  property^ 
Ministers,  like  drowning  men,  caught  at 
straws ;  and  on  this  account  charged  the 
friends  of  the  farmers  with  attempting 
to  excite  alarm.  He  denied  it :  and  he 
denied  also  their  other  assertion  of  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
consumption  of  some  articles  might  be 
considerable,  because  people,  though 
they  could  not  afford  them,  were  unid>le 
to  shake  off  old  habiu :  but  he  believed, 
that  there  were  gross  errors  in  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  revenue  for  the  last  quar- 
ter ;  for  instance,  that  the  wash  had  beea 
taken  instead  of  the  spirit.  In  the  arUcle 
of  tobacco,  the  luxury  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, there  was  a  great  reduction,  as  well 
as  in  shoes.*  That  document  therefore, 
which  was  brought  forward  to  show  the 
improving  state  of  the  country,  ought  to 
excite  the  utmost  alarm.    With  regard  to 


the  existing  burdens,  to  prevent  the  com-    importations,  he  contended  thst,  as  the 


fjete  and  irremediable  ruin  of  the  nation, 
n  the  most  flourishing  times  the  income 
of  the  whole  empire  could  never  be  placed 
higher  than  400,000,000^.,  while  taxation 
amounted  to  80,000,000/.  At  present, 
the  income  was  only  300,000,000^,  jret 
taxation  was  the  same.  In  what  situation 
was  the  farmer^  The  average  of  grain, 
If  properly  taken,  did  not  exceed  62^.  per 
quarter :  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
farmer  lost  not  less  than  Ss.  by  every 
bushel  of  grain  he  grew.  On  the  article 
of  wheat  alone,  the  agricultural  interest 
had  lost  15,000,000/.  and  on  barley  and 
oats  15,000,000/.  more.  The  vslue  of 
his  stock  had  been  deteriorated  not  less 
than  10,000,000/.  so  that  in  England  only 
there  was  a  total  diminution  of  4O,00O,000i. 
The  diminution  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
might  be  taken  at  the  lowest  at  15,000,000/., 
so  that  the  capital  of  the  country  was  re- 
duced 55,000,000/.  While  the  agricul- 
turists had  lost  one  quarter  of  the  value 
of  his  productions,  the  rate  of  taxation 
had  actually  increased.  That  rate  had 
formerly  been  considered  as  20  per  cent, 
but  to  that  6|  per  cent  roust  now  be 
added  for  thediminutioii  of  the  value  of  his 
productions,  so  that  it  actually  now 
amounted  to  26|  per  cent.  Here  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  evil— enormous  tax- 
ation. Some  gentlemen  exclaimed  to  the 
landlords,   «  Lower  your  rents.'*    There 


law  now  stood,   a  supply  for  no  leu  than 
fifteen  weeks  could  be  poured  into  the 
country,    and   during   that   period  the 
British  grower  was  beaten  down  in  his 
prices.  On  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  he 
disclaimed  the  wish  for  any  price  for  grain 
that  oould  bear  hard  upon  the  manufac- 
turers.   A  too  high  price  was  against  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  and  a  too  low  price 
against   the  interest    of  the  mechanic. 
When  the  members  for  Nottingham  and 
Sottthwark  were  about  to  sound  an  alaroi 
through  the  land,  he  begged  to  ask  them 
if  the  low  prioe  of  victuals  had  at  any 
time  produced  ease  and  comfort  to  the 
consumer  ?   If  it  did  not,   it  was  pretty 
evident  that  very  low  prices  were  not  the 
best  cure  for  public  distress.     The  great 
cause  of  that  distress,  was,  first,  the  AxvaU 
nution    of    50    millions   in  agricultural 
produce.     Secondly,   the  overwhelming 
amount  of  taxation.    In  order  to  restore 
the  country  to  the  prosperity  which  it  bad 
lost,  he  would  first  recommend  fair  coun- 
tervening  duties,   in  order  to  place  the 
English  fermer  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  grower  of  foreign  corn.    That  such 
protecting  duties  were  necessary,  no  one 
could  seriously  deny.    He  had  not  long 
since  had  a  conversation  with  a  great  pro- 
prietor in  Poland.  That  gentleman  had  told 
him,   that  if  the  agricuItuHsts  of  Polami 
received  8'.  for  their  com,  tiyey  would  not 
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count  it  bad,  but  if  tbey  received  I2s. 
they  would  consider  themselves  com- 
pletely remunerated.  Thus  the  House 
saw  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  grower  of 
British  corn  to  cope  with  farmers  who 
could  sell  their  corn  so  low  as  12«*  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  the  re- 
venue was  benefited  to  the  amount  of 
600,000/.  on  the  importation  of  cheese, 
butter,  and  seeds ;  and,  he  asked,  would 
you  have  the  government  give  up  that  re- 
venue ?  No.  He  did  not  call  upon  them 
to  relinquish  that  revenue ;  but  he  called 
upon  them  to  give  to  the  British  fanner 
that  fair  protection  to  which  be  was  en- 
titled. He  wished  to  see  the  farmer  enjoy 
a  fair  price,  which  would  be  found  to 
constitute  the  surest  source  of  revenue. 
He  had  heard  many  persons  say  that  the 
poor  soil  ought  to  be  put  out  of  culttva*' 
tion.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
growth  of  wheat,  from  what  was  termed 
poor  soil,  amounted  to  one  million  and  a 
half  of  quarters ;  a  quantity  which  afforded 
two  months  consumption,  the  want  of 
which  could  not  be  well  supplied  from  any 
other  country.  If  those  grounds  were  to 
be  put  out  of  cultivation,  where  would 
the  country  find  consumption  ?  Who  that 
recollected  the  miseries  of  1796,  would 
expose  the  country  to  the  danger  of  ge> 
neral  scarcity  ?  It  should  be  also  recol- 
lected, that  there  were  not  less  than 
800,000  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
poor  soil,  whose  productive  labour  amount- 
ed to  six  millions  a  year.  Could  the 
country  afford  to  add  six  millions  to  the 
poor  laws  or  could  they  feed  the  people, 
and  put  those  lands  out  of  cultivation  ?  It 
had  been  said  from  high  authority,  that 
the  national  distress*  arose  from  over  pro- 
duction; but  farmers  must  have  been 
madmen,  if  within  the  last  few  years  they 
had  increased  their  growth.  The  fact 
was  precisely  the  reverse ;  and  when  the 
state  of  the  markets  was  appealed  to,  that 
was  the  very  circumstance  lie  should  have 
adduced,  to  show  the  aggravated  nature 
of  the  distress.  In  truth,  however,  tlie 
harvest  of  last  year  had  been  over-cal- 
culated. Measures  of  relief  oaght  to 
have  been  taken  long  ago,  but,  if  not  now 
adopted  with  promptitude,  they  might 
come  too  late.  There  was  a  point  at 
which  it  became  a  duty  even  to  resist : 
and  if  government  would  not  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge,  men  would  feel  that  they  had  a 
right  to  take  the  preservation  of  those  in- 
terests into  then:  own  hands.    Unlets  pro- 


tection was  given  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  and  relief  afforded  by  the  reduction 
of  taxation,  ruin  would  be  inevitable. 
Neither  would  be  shrink  from-  repeating 
that,  according  to  the  first  principles  of 
society,  the  legislature  had  not  the  power 
to  make  an  exemption  of  any  species  of 
property  from  taxation.  Whatever  bar 
there  might  appear  to  be  to  taxing  the 
funds,  he  would  maintain  that  not  to  tax 
them  was  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of 
England.  The  very  foundation  of  society 
waSy  that  every  man,  according  to  his 
means,  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  him.  Economy  must  be 
adopted ;  for  the  nation  would  compel  it* 
Not  the  economy  of  candle-ends  and 
cheese-parings,  but  a  real,  effectual,  and 
substantial  economy.  It  was  useless  to 
go  into  the  committee,  unless  the  members 
came  out  of  it  with  a  strong  report  that 
would  compel  ministers  to  grant  what  was 
reauired. 

Mr.  Whiimore  observed,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  the  best  policy,  to  abrogate 
all  the  duties  which  restricted  commerce 
in  Ireland,  except  perhaps  that  which 
related  to  com,  where  perhaps  some  pro- 
tection was  necessary  for  the  English 
grower.  In  his  opinion,  the  main  cause 
of  the  present  distress  was  taxation.  It 
was  idle,  when  particular  interests  were 
affected,  to  fly  to  legislation,  or  to  look 
at  the  laws  affecting  any  one  species  of 
commerce.  Unfortunately  that  had  been 
the  course  pursued ;  and  it  had  raised  a 
vicious  and  artificial  system  which  could 
not  now  be  altogether  laid  aside.  Of  this 
description  were  the  laws  for  keeping 
corn  above  its  natural  price.  It  was, 
however,  material,  in  considering  this 
subject,  to  bear  in  mind  that  rents  had 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  produce.  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  account  of  the  average  value  of 
100  acres  of  land  in  the  years  1790, 
1803,  and  1813.  In  1790  the  rent  was 
88/.,  in  1803,  it  was  121/.,  and  in  1813, 
it  was  161/.  Tithes  had  of  course  in- 
creased, and  rents  must  be  deemed  to 
have  increased  in  a  proportionate  degree 
with  the  price  of  corn.  He  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  no  longer  politic 
to  force  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  bad 
land.  The  sooner  it  was  put  out  of  cul- 
tivation the  better.  He  urged  the  impe- 
rative necessity  of  economy  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  state.  Until  arrange- 
ments to  that  effect  were  adopted,  there 
was  no  chance  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  public. 
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Mr.  Hoffuwood  trusted  that  the  expect* 
ations  of  tne  public  would  not  be  too 
much  raised  by  tiie  appoiotroent  of  this 
comcniUee.  Indeed,  he  felt  convinced 
that  if  every  tystem  of  economy  and  re* 
trcnchment  was  not  enforced,  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  committee  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  It  had  been  truly  said, 
that,  in  referring  to  the  corn  prices  of 
1790  and  1795,  they  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  at  that  period.  The  interest  of 
the  national  debt  was,  at  that  period, 
14,000,000/!.,  whereas  it  now  amounted 
to  nearly  40,000,000^  The  poor-rates, 
too,  had  increased  to  an  enormous  amount 
since.  He  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that 
the  British  grower  ought  to  be  protected ; 
that  we  ought  to  be  independent  of 
foreign  markets.  He  trusted,  that  the 
committee  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
forcing  the  government  to  a  proper  re* 
duction  of  our  expenditure.  The  present 
ministry  was  not  a  ministry  founded  on 
public  opinion,  but  on  patronage  and 
ministerial  influence.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  lived  among  the  people ;  who 
sympathised  in  their  sufferings ;  and,  who 
participated  in  their  distresses.  The  only 
chance  we  had  of  maintaining  the  public 
faithi  was  by  rigidly  enforcing  economy 
and  retrencnment. 

Mr.  fValter  Burrell  was  of  opinion  that 
the  present  agricultural  distress  arose 
chiefly  from  the  great  importation  that 
had  taken  place  in  1818  and  1819.  He 
was  aware  that  the  pressure  of  taxation 
was  severely  felt  by  the  agriculturist*  An 
.hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  throwing 
the  thin  lands  out  of  cultivation  ;  but  he 
apprelicnded  the  hon.  gentleman  could 
not  be  aware  either  of  the  situation  or  of 
the  extent  of  lands  of  that  description*  If 
such  a  plan  were  carried  into  execution, 
the  country  must  inevitably  be  plunged 
into  a  state  of  insurrection;  for  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  numerous  hands  that  would 
thus  be  deprived  of  labour.  Every  possi- 
ble retrenchment  should  be  effected,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  present  rate  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  some  restraint  should  be  placed 
on  excessive  importation. 

Mr.  Tremayne  said,  that  if  any  assist- 
ance could  be  afforded  to  the  asriculturist, 
it  must  be  by  extending  relief  to  all 
branches  of  the  community.  He  wished 
that  gentlemen  would  consider  the  im- 
propriety of  voting  large  grants,  without 
previously  inquiring  into  the  practicability 


of  reducing  the  public  expenditure*  The 
main  stay  of  the  country  in  its  present 
distress  must  be  economy  and  retrench* 
meat*  He  was  convinced  that  agriculture 
was  the  sure  and  stable  anchor  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country* 
But  he  hoped  the  agriculturists  would  not 
forget,  that  their  interest  was  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  every  other  class  of 
the  community. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  was  convinced  that  the 

fentlemen  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
louse  were  just  as  sincere  in  their  wishes 
for  every  possible  retrenchment  as, the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  He  and  his 
friends  around  him  were  equally  aware  of 
the  effects  of  taxation ;  for  a  roan  most 
be  worse  than  an  idiot  not  to  perceive 
that  every  class  was  pressed  down  by  the 
burthen  of  taxation.  But  that  the  ba- 
lance of  taxation  was  not  equally  adjusted 
he  was  prepared  to  deny ;  nor  could  he 
believe  that  any  relief  could  be  given  to 
the  agriculturist,  without  at  the  same  time 
relieving  the  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  on  this  principle  that  he 
had  voted  against  the  resolutions  proposed 
last  night,  and  also  against  Che  repeal  of 
the  horse  tax. 

Mr.  Bennet  sdd,  that  he  for  one 
should  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
mittee,  unless  they  were  to  go  into  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent distress.  Unless  the  committee 
inquired  into  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
taxation,  and  into  the  effects  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  currency,  the  proceeding 
would  be  worse  than  a  delusion  upon  tlie 
public ;  for,  unless  such  an  inquiry  were 
entered  into,  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  had  for  its 
only  object  the  raising  of  the  price  of 
bread,  increasing  the  rent  of  the  landholder, 
and  supporting  the  revenue.  The  report 
of  the  committee  would  not  be  got  up  as 
some  finance  reports  were  at  the  Treasury.  * 
It  was  evident  diat  taxation  was  one  of  the 
main  evils  which  pressed  upon  the  coon* 
try.  The  existing  state  of  the  currency 
operated  also  to  produce  considerable 
distress.  He  hopea  that  those  gentlemen 
who  complained  of  this  distress  would 
exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  votiog  s 
single  shilling  of  supply  without  the  most 
rigorous  inouiry.  In  the  present  state  of 
unexamplea  distress,  when  every  indivi- 
dual was  anxious,  by  oppressing  hi% 
fellow,  to  shelter  hiniself  firom  ruin,  it 
was  not  by  parading  a  paltry,  pitiful 
saving  of  a  million  a-year  that  miniatera 
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could  redeem  the  pledge  of  economy 
which  bad  heen  wrung  from  them  by  the 
people.  It  might  be  said  that  our  great 
colonial  system  demanded,  the  protection 
of  a  stan<iing  army ;  it  might  be  said  that 
troops  were  necessary,  under  the  home 
aystem,  to  keep  down  the  people  of  £ng- 
kod ;  but  he  would  tell  ministers,  that 
England  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
the  existing^  establishments;  that  she 
could  not  i^ord,  at  such  an  annual  cost, 
to  keep  up  her  colonies,  or  even  to  keep 
down  her  subjects.  He  did  therefore 
entreat  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
rising  one  afcer  another,  and  describing 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  interest,  as  in  such  a  state  of 
ruin,  that  scarcely  any  measure  could  be 
devised  for  its  salvation ;  he  did  call  upon 
every  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  wi^tch 
their  time«  and  to  take  their  measures. 
Within  a  few  days  the  first  great  grant  of 
money,  a  grant  for  the  support  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  would  be  submitted  to  the 
House.  Let  the  hon.  members  who  ad- 
vocated the  present  motion  come  down 
to  the  House  and  vote  against  that  grant, 
and  then  the  country  would  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  sincerity;  but,  if  they  took 
a  contrary  course,  he  must  believe  that 
they  supported  the  present  motion  from 
interested  motives.  The  distresses  of  the 
country  must  be  relieved  by  a  diminution 
of  the  public  expenditure.  But  granting 
the  reduction  of  a  million,  that  reduction 
would  not  materially  help  the  country. 
He  should  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  sup- 
pose the  possibility  of  breaking  faith  with 
the  public  creditor;  but  if  the  present 
system  of  extravagance  was  continued, 
that  most  dishonest  measure  might  be 
forced  upon  the  House.  He  wished  to 
avoid  that  public  fraud,  that  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  act  of  necessity ;  and  the 
first  step,  in  hts  opinion,  towards  recover- 
ing payment  io  the  public  creditor,  was 
to  dimmish  the  other  burthens  thst  pressed 
upon  the  country.  He  begged  pardon  of 
the  House,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  supported  this  motion, 
without  entering  his  protest  against  the 
impointment  of  any  committee,  whose 
object  was  to  seek  for  a  remedy  to  the 
distress  complained  of,  by  raising  the 
price  of  bread,  while^  the  only  true 
remedy  was  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Western  said,  he  could  not  help 
TCpelling  the  censure  which  his  hon, 
friend  had  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  the 
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supporters  of  the  motion.  It  was  well  to 
talk  of  foreign  supplies ;  but  he  would 
ask,  whether  foreign  supply  had  ever 
been  found  sufficient  when  England  had 
been  visited  with  scarcity?  Possibly  a 
reliance  upon  her  own  agriculture  might 
raise  the  price  of  bread  a  little  beyond 
the  cost  at  which  it  might  be  obtained 
from  the' foreign  grower;  but  that  addi- 
tional price  was  the  price,  to  this  country, 
of  security.— of  a  security  which  he 
trusted  he  never  shoilld  see  sacrificed  to 
any  visionary  project  of  feeding  the  coun- 
trv  by  the  sale  o^^  manufactures.  He 
aamitted  the  impfl^ce  of  the  manufac- 
turing system ;  but  that  system  must  not 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  super* 
sede,  or  to  interfere  with,  the  culture  of 
the  soil ;  and  he  hoped  that  our  protection 
against  foreign  agriculture  would  be  such 
as  to  keep  in  cultivation  at  least  as  much 
land  as  stood  at  present  in  that  situation. 
It  was  his  firm  conviction,  that  it  was  not 
by  the  money  price  of  bread  that  the 
labouring  classes  were  affected.  The 
labourer  was  not  so  well  situated  at  the 
present  moment,  as  he  had  been  at  timea 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been 
much  higher.  Bread  was  now  cheap  in 
England,  and  yet  the  labourer  was  m  a 
state  of  wretchedness ;  and  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that,  taking  a  view  of  the  pricea 
throughout  Europe,  in  those  countriea 
where  bread  was  the  cheapest,  the  labourer 
had  the  least  share  of  it.  The  less  the 
price  of  corn  was,  the  less  the  meana 
were  of  the  labourer  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  national  debt; 
and  yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  by; 
labour  the  greatest  part  of  the  debt  waa' 
to  be  paid.  Now,  the  wages  of  a  labourer 
had  been  lowered  from  16«.  per  week  to 
9f.  and  the  price  of  bread  had  probably 
been  reduced  in  equal  proportion;  but, 
supposing  a  man's  weekly  consumption  of 
bread  to  form  a  part  of  his  weexly  ex- 
penditure, then  the  16«.,  after  pro- 
portionate deduction  for  that  article^ 
would  leave  a  larger  residue  for  general 
purposes  than  could  be  afforded  by  the9f. 
While,  however  he  thought  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  burthens,  high, 
prices,  and  consequent  hieh  wages,  were 
advantajfeous  to  the  working  classes,  he 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  all  possible  re- 
trenchment. He  could  not  anticipate  any 
greatly  beneficial  resolt  from  Hhe  labours 
of  the  committee  sought  by  the  preseiit 
motion;  bnt  if  to  have  such  a  committee 
was  the  wish  of  the  country,  it  was  the 
4  £ 
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duty  of  the  House  to  accede  lotbat  witli. 
He  trusted  that  a  committee  might  be 
appointed  to  consider  how  far  the  act  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was,  or 
was  not|  a  principal  cause  of  the  present 
distress.  The  non*  member  reiterated 
his  arguments  for  the  protection  of  British 
agriculture.  By  attention  to  that  im- 
portant obiect»  not  onlv  would  benefit 
accrue  to  England,  but  ail  the  energies  of 
the  sister  kingdom  might  be  brought  into 
action.  Ireland  alone  was  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  corn  which  was  now 
obtained  from  foreign ^irces;  the  quality 
of  the  Irish  wheat  ^1^  improving  every 
year. 

Mr.  Dennis  Bromne  aaidy  that  the 
members  for  Shrewsbury  and  Kent 
seemed  desirous  of  forming  a  committee 
of  passion  and  prejudice  rather  than  one 
of  practical  benefit.  He  was  one  uf 
these  who  considered  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  existing  agricultural  distress  was 
the  want  of  protection  of  British  pro- 
duce against  the  produce  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  system  of  averages,  as  already 
established^  bad  greatly  failed,  and  he 
feared  that  any  new  system  founded  upon 
the  same  principle,  could  not  be  perma- 
nently beneficial.  He  thought  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  the 
committee  was  to  prohibit  the  importation 
ef  foreign  corn  altogether,  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  of  parliament  to  decide 
when  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion. Nothing  was  more  mischievous 
tlian  the  abstract  philosophical  notions 
which  so  much  prevailed  on  all  points  of 
political  economy. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  he  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that  bread  and  corn  might  be 
furnished  cheaply  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  without  maintaining  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  on  its  present 
footing.  It  was  manifest,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  continental  powers  was  the 
improvement  of  their  manufactures. 
£very  man  must  see  that  without  some 
roateriai  alteration  in  the  state  of  things, 
a  famine  was  rendered  probable.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lands  now  employed  in  the  growth  of 
com  most  soon  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  agriculture  of  England  was 
not  protected,  the  country  would  soon  be 
ruined. 

Mr.  Ricardo  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  imputing  unworthy  motives  to  any  of 
the  various  parties  whose  interests  were 
concerned  in  tile  question ;  but  he  would 


say,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  landholders  must  necessariJjr 
be  opposed  to  that  of  the   consumers  m 
the  present  case.     Some  hon.  gentlemen 
had  been  pleased  to  address  bim  as  a 
mercantile  man,  as  if  he  had  a  particular 
interest  to  serve.    He  would  answer,  that 
he  was  not  a  mercantile   man — that  he 
was  not    a   man    of  funded    property, 
but   that  he  was  a  landed    proprietor, 
and,  as   such,   had  the    same    intereat 
in   the  question   with    roainr    of  those 
who  had  opposed  him.      He   did    not 
look  to  the  mterest  of  any  one  party 
in  the  state,  but  to  that  of  the  whote 
country.  He  agreed  in  one  opinion  which 
had  fallen  from    the  hon.    member  for 
Essex,  that  it  was  not  the  money  price 
of  corn  they  were  discussing,   but  the 
labour  price;  and  it  was  on  that  very- 
ground  that  be  contended  for  the  policy 
of  a  free  trade.    And  what  did  a  free 
trade  mean?— that  they  should  devote 
the  capital  which  they  possessed  to  the 
more  extensive  production  of  any  com- 
modity ;  com,  for  instance.    It  would  re« 
suit,  that  the  greater  the  capital  which 
they  could  so  devote,  the  more  of  the 
article  would  they  be  able  to  procure. 
While  he  said  this,  be  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  understood  as  advocating 
an    unlimited    free  trade  in  com;  for 
there  were  circumstances  attending  that 
question  which  rendered  it    imperative 
upon  the  legislature    to    impose    some 
shackles  upon  a  trade,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  being  once  without  restraint, 
speedily  requtied  them.     And  this   led 
him  to  consider  what  bad  been  urged  by 
many  gentlemen  upon  the  subject  of  coun- 
tervailing   duties.    If  the   agriculturists 
would  show  that  they  had  any  particular 
taxes  to  cope  with,  which  other  producera 
had  not,  then,  undoubtedly,  they  ought 
to  have  a  countervailing  duty  to    that 
amount :  and  not  only  so,  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  drawback  allowed  upon  exporta* 
tion  to  that  amount.    The  sreat  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  should  go  was 
this — to  make  the  price  of  their  com  ap- 
proximate,     as     nearly     as      possible, 
to  the  price  it  bore  in  other  countries. 
He  was  more  sanguine,  undoubtedly,  than 
many ;  but  he  was  not  such  an  enthusiast 
as  to  suppose  that,  under  present  circuin* 
stances,  they  could  reach  at  one  step  tbla 

great  and  true  principle  of  all  cora  trade* 
iueh  had  been  said,  affirming  and  deo^- 
ing  the  direct  interest  of  landholdera  in 
monopolizing  the  market.   He  would  aay. 
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without  heiitation,  that   gentlemen    of 
landed  property  had  an  interest  in  getting 
the  monopoly  of  the  market  for  their  own 
corn«    In  the  node  in  which  they  had 
,gone  about  it)    however,   they  had  not 
been  very  dexterous  or  successful.    The 
hon.  member  for  Cumberland  had  said, 
with  great  propriety  and  truth,  that  for 
many  jrcars  past  a  glut  of  corn  had  always 
«ome  mto  the  country  whenever  the  price 
had  risen  above  80«.    This  fhct  confirmed 
the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to 
protecting  duties  upon  that  commodity. 
Although  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
com  would  not  be  so  wise  a  measure  as 
the  approach  to  that  system  which  he  had 
auggested  as  constituting  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  a  corn  trade ;  yet  he  did  think 
that  a  permanent  duty  upon  importation 
would  be  a  much  wiser  measure  than  that 
which  had  been  proposed  and  advocated. 
Let  them  rather  nave  a  certain    moderate 
duty  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  price  of  corn  that  should  not  be  very 
variable.     Tlie  last  desideratum  was  of 
the  very  highest  importance«  as  much  of 
the  evil  arose  from  the   fluctuation  of 
prices*    The  system  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  hon*  member  for  Bridge- 
north,  of  duties  that  should  rise  as  the 
price  of  com  fell,  and  fall  as  the  price 
of   corn  rose»  he  could  not  consider  a 
very  wise  one.     What  would  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  grower,  if  such  a  system 
were  put  in  practice  ?    Supposing  he  had 
to  contend  widi  the  deficiencies  of  a  short 
crop  in  one  season,  he  naturally  expected 
to  make  up  for  them  in  the  next  season. 
But  the  adoption  of  these  duties  would 
leave  him  no  such  remedy  for  his  misfor- 
tunes.   The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  had 
the  other  evening  appeared  surprised  at 
one  or  two  positions  which  he  had  ven- 
tured to  advance.     The  hon.  sentleman 
bad  called  upon  him  to  solve  this  riddle, 
as  he  called  it,  namely,  "  if  you  open 
your  ports,  and  import  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  com  which  then  will  inundate  the 
country,  how  can  it  be  said  the  country 
will  be  better  able  to  sustain  a  money  tax- 
ation ?-— so  fitr  from  it,  the  means  she  now 
possesses,  now  applicable  to  that  purpose, 
will  be  withdrawn  from  her."    But  it  was 
not  difficult  to  give  the  required  solution. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  country  which  was 
cultivating  its  own  lands,  and  received  no 
aupply  from  abroad ;— «  country  that  had 
a  much  better  mode  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture than  others ;  and  which,  in  con- 
aequeace  of  thi^.  circumstancey:  could, 


with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  they 
could  do,  grow  all  that  was  necessary  for 
her  purpose.     It  was  clear  that,  under 
such   circumstances,   the  price  of  corn 
would  be  much  lowered  there.      But,  let 
gentlemen  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  capi- 
tal that  would  be  thus  liberated  from  the 
land.    Would  that  be  idle  ?     Would  that 
be  employed  in  no  way  ?    Would  it  not  be 
employed  for  the  purchase  and  obtaining 
of  other  commodities?     Would  not  those 
commodities  be  of  value  in  the  country, 
and  by  their  value  afford  to  pay  that  ad- 
ditiofuu  taxation  which  he  bad  alluded  to, 
in  the  position  that  had  so  much  startled 
the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  i    **  But,*' 
said  that  hon.  gentleman  again,  ^<  do  you 
mean  to  say,  that  if  the  price  of  corn  be 
lessened  one  half,  the  country  can  afford 
to  pay  the  same  money  taxation  V    He 
answered  confidently,  "  Yes,"  these  com- 
modities of  which  lie  had  spoken  would 
enable  her  to  pay  it.      An  opinion  bad 
been  given  in  another  place,  which  he 
thought  had  been  treatea  with  too  much 
levity.     It  did  appear  to  him,  that  that 
opinion  was  well  founded ;  for  he  also  was 
one  who  thought  that  the  low  price  of 
corn,  under  which  we  were  at  present  la*' 
bouring,  was  occasioned  by  too  great  a 
supply.      He  did  not  think  it  to  be  •  the 
consequence  of  taxation.    Whether  that 
abundance  was  the  effect  of  too  great  an 
importation,  or  arose  from  a  diminution 
of  the  demand,  still  the  depression  was  in 
every  case,  if  the  price  dia  not  repay  the 
producer,  to  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause  but  the  too  great  supply.  Taxation, 
undoubtedly,  was  a  very  great  evil ;  no 
man  was  more  ready  to  deprecate  the  pre- 
sent system  and  extent  of  the  taxation 
than  he  was;   but  how  did  it  operate? 
Take  the  commonest  article  of  trade ;  a 
hat,  for  instance.    If  the  hat  were  taxed, 
the   price    of  the   hat  rose  of  course. 
Enemy  as  he  was   to  all  taxation,  he 
must  say  that   it  was  not  to  taxation 
only  that  he  attributed  the  distresses  of 
the  farmer ;  and  they  who  did  so,  attri- 
buted the  evil,  he  thought,  to  a  wrong 
cause.      The  hon.  member  for  Wareham 
had  said  a  great  deal,  to  show  that  those 
distresses  were  principally  to  be  imputed 
to  the  heavy  duties  upon  salt.  Every  per- 
son who  used  salt  was  injured  to  a  certaid 
degree  by  that  tax :    no  doubt  it  was  a 
very  grievous  burthen,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  an  adequate  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  present  distressed  state  of  agriculture. 
It  had  been  said  that  such  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  corn  had  been  itnportedi  and  at  ao 
low  a  rate,  that  all  the  poor  lands  would 
go  out  of  cultivation*    This  he  took  to  be 
a  fallacy :  and  to  proceed  from  hon.  mem- 
bers erroneously  supposing  that  all  com 
was  grown  at   the  same   remunerating 
price.    But  nothing  wu  more  clear  than 
that  pricew8sas30i.insome  instanccsi  and 
40ff.»  50f .,  60««»  *and  70#.  in  others.    The 
hon.  member  for  Essex  had   told   the 
House  what  small  quantities  of  corn,  after 
all,  had  been  imported  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  from  foreign  countries. 
Another  hon.  gentleman,  however,  was  fnw 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
altogether,  aod  asked  them  how  they  were 
to  pay  for  it?    Why,  as  for  that  matter, 
they  ought  not  to  contract  the  debt,  if 
they  could  not  pay  for  it ;  and  if  the  fact 
was  that  they  could  not  pay  for  foreian 
com,  that  was  pretty  good  security,  he 
should  conceive,  that  they  would  grow  it 
themselves.     Tlien  there  was  the  ware* 
houaing  system.    It  had  been  said,  <*  who 
vrill  speculate  in  corn,  when  he  knows 
whata  tremendous  quantity  of  it  is  hanging 
over  him  I'*    He  would  for  one ;  for,  if  he 
had  bouffht  his  com  at  ?di.,  and  it  was 
now  selung  for  70i«  he  would  keep   it 
on  hand;    and  take  care  not  to  w&\  it 
Sill  it  had  got  above  79«.    Then  if  it  rose 
only  to  80t.,  heevidsintly  had  the  market 
in  his  own  hands.    The  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland  had  asked,  **  Can  we  grow 
com  in  England  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
foreign  grower."    To  this  he  would  an* 
swer  *<  No:"  and  for  that  very  reason  he 
would  import  it:    But,  what  was  the  pro- 
posed ena  of  all  capital,  if  it  was  not  this 
*-that  the  possessor  should  procure  a 
preat  abundance  of  produce  with  it?  Now 
if  he  could  prove  that  by  getting  rid  of  all 
that  capital  which  is  employed  in  land,  he 
could  make  more  proBtable  uae  of  it,  then 
he  contended,  that  that  waa  in  effect  ao 
much  capital  gained  by  him.     But  here 
again  an  erroneoua  idea  prevailed.    The 
House  was  told  of  the  capital  which  waa 
employed  in  land,  and  told  in  a  manner  aa 
if  it  was  absolutely  and  entirely  vested  in 
it.    Let  them  just  cGnsider>  however,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  price  of  improve- 
ments, the  chargea  of  manure,  and  they 
would   find. that  the  total    cost  of   all 
these  tiems  would  be  a  capital  saved. 
The  hoo.  member  for  Kent  had  spoken 
in  a  very  dispacaging  manner  of  thrash- 
ing   nuicbines;  *,  Now,    in    his  opinion, 
every  thing  which  tended  to  lessen  bu* 
nan  labour  waa  an  advantage  to  man- 


had  no  particular  individual  interest  in  it, 
because  he  derived  no  revenue  froia  it; 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  landed  interest, 
the  agricultural  interest,  the  trading  and 
every  other  public  interest,  were  pledged 
to  the  public  debt.    What  oouki  be  more 
di^onourable  than  for  a  state  to  carry  on 
the  expenses  of  war  by  the  money  ad- 
vancea  upon  her  good  credit  by  her  own 
subjects,  and  then  to  turn  round  up^in 
those  from  whom  she  l»d  borrowed  it,  and 
tay— **  We  are  mvoWed,  and  we  will  not 
pay  you.*'    It  was  totally  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  and  honourable  assembly  to 
entertain   a  proposition    so    monatrouau 
The  hon.  member  for  Cumberlaad  appear* 
ed  to  entertam  a  very  utrange  idea  of  the 
nature  of  countervailing  duties.    He  had 
said,     that    the    countervailing     duties 
should  amount  to  all  the  difference  be^ 
tween  the  price  for  which  the  foreigner 
could    ffrow   com,   and   that  for  which 
we  could  afford   to  grow  it.      But  the 
fact  waa  by  no  means  %o»     The  House 
might  remember  the  large  capita]  em- 
ployed in  France  during  the  continental 
ayatem  of  exdusion,  in  obtaining  a  species 
of  sugar  from  beet.     Now,  the  question 
was,  when  that  exclusion  was  abQlished« 
and  sugars  could  be  imported,  what  were 
they  to  do  with  the  capital  employed  in  the 
beet  process?    The  hon.  member,  on  his 
proposition,  would  have  required  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  to  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  at  which  sugar 
could  be  so  imported,  and  that  at  which  it 
could  be  extracted  from  beet.      Another 
argument    was,    that    rent   aod   capital 
would  be  annihilated  if  the   land    was 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny  thst  the  House  ought  to  deal 
tenderly  with  all  the  intereats  concerned ; 
but  though  opening  the  ports  would  thr«iw 
a  good  many  labourers  but  of  employ- 
ment in  land*  it  would  open  other  sources 
of  labour.    The  hon.  member  for  Bridge* 
north  had  taken  an  unfavourable  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country.     For  his  own 
part,  he  had  better  hopes.    He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  were  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  present  unnatural  state  of  depreision 
must  soon  cease  to  be  felt.    He  thought 
we  were  now  reviving ;  and  nothiof^  could 
so    much  contribute   to  that  revival  as 
the  relief  of  the  people  from  taxation  by 
every  possible  means.     He  had  great  ap- 
prehension  from  the  appointment  of  this 
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committee,  because  he  feared  Ihat  it 
would  look  for  relief  to  restrictions  upon 
importation.  If  restrictions  were  to  be 
imposed,  he  wouldrather  have  a  fixed  dutj 
than  a  graduated  one,  as  being  asost 
likely  to  produce  permanent  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Cakf^ft  obeenred,  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  opposed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
had  now  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his 
opinions  were  changed.  He  would  wil* 
liRgly  go  into  the  committee,  yet  he  could 
never  sanction  the  enactment  of  higher 

Jirotectfog  duties.  He  had  thought  the 
ormer  duty  too  high,  yet  he  was  willing 
to  assent  to  it,  in  order  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  Irish  farmer,  and  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  consumption  of  Irish 
com  in  the  British  market. 

General  Ga$etwne  said,  that  he  should 
feel  extreme  jealousy  at  any  measure  at 
all  calculated  to  raise  the  pnce  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  only  consolation 
he  had  with  respect  to  the  proposed  com- 
mittee was,  that  the  opinion  of  its  mem- 
bers would  be  much  at  variance  on  the 
means  of  affording  relief,  that  the  whole 
would  come  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Wilson  confessed,  that  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  commercial  and  shipping 
interests,  but  he  did  not  feel  the  less  for 
the  agricultural.  He  considered  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn  would  enable  the 
landlord  to  pay  his  labourer  better,  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  workhouse. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed* 

Criminal  law  in  Irbland.1  Mr. 
S.  Riee  moved  for  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  capital  punishments 
attached  to  the  commission  of  certain  of- 
fences in  Ireland.  The  crimes  from  which 
he  proposed  to  remove  capital  punish- 
ments were,  stealing  privately  in  a  shop; 
the  forcible  abduction  of  women  ;  and  tne 
concealment  of  efibcts  by  bankrupts.  He 
also  proposed  to  repeal  certain  laws 
against  witchcraft.  It  was  right,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  punishment  of  crimes 
should,  in  every  instance,  be  as  conforma- 
ble as  possible  to  public  opinion ;  and  in 
Ireland  this  was  particularly  necessary, 
where  there  existed  sudi  a  disposition  to 
prosecute  for  many  capital  o&nces,  and 
such  a  horror  of  informers. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Friday^  March  9. 

»  Complaint  against  "  The  Morn- 
•iNo  Chronicls" — Brbagh  or  Privi- 
LEOB.]  Mr.  Shuvrt  Wortfey  rose  to  caH 
tlie  attention  of  the  House  to  a  gross 
breach  of  its  privileges.  He  was  among 
those  who  approved  of  the  publicity  given 
to  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  that 
House.  But,  while  those  reports  were 
allowed  by  connivance  to  go  forth  to  the 
world,  it  was  material  to  guard  against 
any  misrepresentation,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  decisions  or  votes  of  the 
House;  and  it  was  a  misrepresentation  of 
this  nature  which  he  felt  it  his  doty  to 
submit  to  the  House.  That  misrepresen* 
tation  appeared  in  <*  The  Morning  Cfaro* 
nicle"  of  the  26th  of  February,  and  con- 
tained a  very  foul  libel  upon  a  majority  of 
that  House.  The  terms  of  this  libel  were 
as  follows :— <*  List  of  the  minority  of 
37  who  voted  on  Friday  last,  the  23rd, 
for  hearing  the  petition  of  Thomas  D^ 
vison  read  before  it  was  rejected,  and 
against  lord  Castlereagh*s  admonition  to 
the  people  of  England,  not  to  trouble  and 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons any  more  with  their  petitions;*' 
[Hear,  hear.^  After  hearing  such  a 
libel,  be  could  not  but  express  his  sur« 

Erise  at  the  cheers  on  the  other  side. 
)id  any  pentlenuin  mean  to  assert  that 
the  majority  who  voted  upon  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  did  decide  in  favour  of  the 
admonition  which  lord  Castlereagh  was 
alleged  to  have  given  ?  If  any  gentleman 
were  so  disposed,  he  would  say  to  him, 
look  at  the  Journals,  do  you  find  there 
that  any  such  proposition  was  ever 
brought  forward  as  this  paragraph  implies 
was  supported  by  the  majority?''  He 
would  dare  any  man  to  prove  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  was  here  fairiy  de- 
scribed. The  statement,  then,  was  a  libel. 
The  statement  to  which  he  referred  im« 
puted  to  a  majority  of  that  House  a  deci- 
sion which  it  never  pronounced,  and  a 
motive  upon  which  it  never  acted.  Such  a 
proposition  was  never  made,  and  was  it  not 
then  most  unwarrantable  to  charge  a  ma- 
jority of  that  House  with  voting  in  favoor 
of  words  to  that  e&ct,  not  one  of  those 
words  appearing  in  the  motion  upon 
which  tins  ma^rity  decided  ?  Some  such 
words  were,  it  was  said,  made  use  of  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  But,  whether 
such  words  were  made  use  of  or  not,  they 
formed,  no  part  of  the  motion  opon  whicli 
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the  House  dirided,  tod  it  would  be  too 
muck  to  charge  upon  e  majority  every 
word  used  by  any  member  of  that  ma- 
jority. If  such  a  principle  were  esta- 
blished, there  would  be  an  end  of  all  free- 
dom of  debate.  There  was  another  publi- 
cation within  a  few  days  in  the  same  paper* 
with  respect  to  the  members  who  voted 
upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
ikbingdon,  in  which  a  false  colourinff  was 
•given  to  the  views  of  the  majority.  Upon 
^is  publication,  however,  he  did  not 
mean  to  call  for  any  animadversion.  But  if 
the  practice  were  to  go  on,  of  publishing 
the  names  of  gentlemen  as  they  voted  in 
that  House  f  and  by  the  way  he  could  not 
account  for  tiie  manner  in  which  such  lists 
were  furnished,  as  strangers  were  ex- 
eluded  upon  a  division),  he  must  say, 
that  accuracy  should  be  attended  to,  and 
that  no  false  description  should  be  sent 
forth  as  to  the  motives  of  either  the  ma- 
jority or  the  minority.  He  felt  it  necea- 
sanr  to  assert  the  privileges  of  tlie  House, 
and  should  move,  "  That  J.  Lambert,  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  do  attend  this  House  on  Mon- 
dav." 

.  Mr.  BemnH  said,  that  as  to  the  passage 
complained  of,  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
every  word  of  it  was  true.  Since  he 
had  heard  of  the  intention  to  bring  for* 
ward  the  complaint  under  consideration, 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  inquiring  with 
respect  to  the  practice  of  publishing  lists 
of  the  names  otmembers  who  voted  m  ma* 

iorities  and  minorities  of  that  House,  and 
le  had  found,  that  it  had  prevailed  for  above 
a  century.  The  first  instance  was  that  of 
a  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  170S ; 
next,  that  of  a  division  in  1714,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  sir  R.  Steele.  Then  followed 
the  lists  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Ex- 
cise laws,  and  upon  the  employment  of 
foreign  troops  in  1742.  From  that  period 
down  to  the  present  this  practice  had 
prevailed ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
complaint  was  preferred  against  it,  and 
that  too,  upon  very  unteniSble  groimds ; 
for,  although  the  House  did  not  distbctly 
come  to  a  vote  upon  the  extraordinary 
admonition  of  the  noble  secretary  for 
foreign  affiiirs,  from  all  that  he  had  heard 
the  paragraph  complained  of  contained  a 
correct  description.  Whether  any  gen* 
tiemen  were  ashamed  of  what  they  did, 
or  how  they  voted  generidly  in  that 
House,  he  should  not  pretend  to  say. 
But  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  to 
find  some  gentlemen  unwilling  to.  have  it 


known  to  the  worid  that  they  had  woted 
acainst  the  reeeptioo  of  the  petition  of  a 
fmlow-subject,  without  even  allowing  it  to 
be  read,  although  it  came  from  a  poor 
man  pining  in  gaol.  The  hon.  mover 
was  not  among  those  who  voted  agatnat 
the  reception  of  that  petition,  and  Uiere* 
fore  it  was  found  convenient  to  put  him 
forward  upon  this  occasion.  But,  as  to 
the  motion,  he  considered  it  peculiarly 
indiscreet,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  he 
would  move,  *'  That  this  House  do  now 
adjourn.'' 

Sir  CharUi  Long  said,  that  the  ground 
of  his  hon.  friend's  complaint  was  not 
against  the  practice  alluded  to,  but  against 
a  particular  paragraph,  imputing  improper 
motives  to  a  majority  of  the  House  upon 
a  certain  occasion.    By   this  paragraph 
that  majority  was  charged  with  support- 
ing an  admonition  to  the  people  not  to 
trouble  that  House  any  more  with  their 
petitions ;  which  charge  was  contrary  to  the 
fact.  His  noble  friend  had  been  accused  of 
admonishing  members  of  that  House  not 
to  present  the  petitions  of  the  people.   But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  aome  geotJe- 
men,  declaring  that  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  present  any  petition,  couched  in  deco- 
rous and  respectful  language,  hU  noble 
friend  had  observed,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  member,  not  merely  to  examine 
the  style  or  expressions,  but  the  matter 
or  object  of  any  petition  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  present. 

Sir  R.  WiUon  expressed  a  hope,  that, 
as  the  publication  alluded  to  did  not  con- 
tain any  direct  censure  upon  the  House, 
or  upon  the  majority  allucled  to,  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  Have  tlie  liberality  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Creev^  said,  that  the  first  part  of 
the  statement  in  the  paragraph  com- 
plained of  was  literally  true,  while  the 
second  was,  according  to  his  impression, 
substantially  correct.  The  noble  lord, 
after  he  gave  the  admonition  referred  to, 
certainly  attempted  several  explanations ; 
but  still  his  conception  of  the  noble  lord's 
original  meaning  remained  unchanged. 
Upon  such  a  declaration  then  from  any 
minister,  or  any  member  of  that  House, 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  petitioning,  it 
was  die  duty  of  the  public  press  to  ani-* 
madvert.  If  gentlemen  thought  the 
printer  had  been  betrayed  into  indiscre- 
tion,  he  trusted  to  the  liberality  of  the 
House  that  such  indiscretion  would  aot 
be  made  the  subject  of  punishment.  The 
prmter  might  have  been  iodiicreet ;  but 
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what  was  his  indiscretion  compared  to  that 
of  lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  declaration 
which  gave  rise  to  the  paragraph  under 
consideration  ?  It  would  not  become  their 
dignity  or  discretion  to  found  any  pro* 
Ceedings  upon  such  a  publication,  especi- 
ally after  tne  course  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  address  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Laogholme. 

Mr.  Wdlace  obsenred,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  his  noble  friend  had 
made  an  indiscreet  declaration,  but  whe- 
ther a  gross  libel  had  been  published  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  majority  of  that  House  ? 
For  himself,  he  was  anxious  that  his  acts 
and  votes  in  that  House  should  be  fully 
made  known;  but  as  to  the  declaration 
imputed  to  his  noble  friend,  be  denied 
that  he  had  uttered  any  such  words  as 
those  imputed  to  him. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  used  words  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  which  at  first  struck 
hiro  as  bearing  the  construction  put  upon 
them,  but  the  noble  lord  had  afterwards 
qualified  them.  As  well  as  be  could  recol- 
lect the  words  of  the  noble  lord,  they 
were  these-*<*  I  would  really  request  gen- 
tlemen to  admonish  those  who  bring  them 
petitions,  not  to  burthen  the  House  with 
them  in  the  manner  they  do."  As  to 
what  had  been  contended  that  this  House 
was  not  the  proper  tribunal  for  hearing 
complaints  relative  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  he  declared,  that  if  a  petition 
were  offered  to  him  to-morrow,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  a  court  of  justice, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  present  it : 
for  to  what  purpose  was  a  committee  of 
justice  appointed,  but  to  enable  the  people 
to  bring  before  that  House  such  griev- 
ances as  they  might  suffer  from  malversa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  justice? 

Sfr  M.  W.  Ridley  conctvf^i  that  if  the 
noble  lord  had  used  words  to  the  effect 
stated,  he  had  afterwards,  by  his  explana- 
tion, done  away  the  impression  which  they 
had  made.  After  all,  as  the  first  indiscre- 
tion had  been  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  then  an  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  some  other  hon.  member  who  put  the 
title  to  the  minority,  he  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  object  to  the  pab* 
lication  of  lists;  but  he  must  object  to 
the  introduction  of  such  fists,  with  mis- 
statements of  the  nature  of  the  vote« 
The  insinuation  here  was  against  the 
majority ;  for  the  minority  was  described 


as  having  voted  against  a  particular 
principle,  and  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
the  majority  were  in  Ikvour  of  it.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  words  used  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  had  understood  them  in 
this  Bense-*-that  persons  presenting  peti* 
tions  ought  to  be  admonished  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  House  to  refuse  those* 
petitions,  if  the  subject  referred  to  was 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  brought  before 
them.  If  the  words  of  the  noble  lord 
were  misunderstood  at  first,  he  had  after- 
wards sufficiently  explained  their  mean- 
ing. As  to  the  principle  involved  in  the 
present  motion,  he  contended,  that  if  the 
House  refused  to  assert  its  privileges  oi\ 
such  occasions,  Uiey  would  be  opening  a 
door  for  great  abuses. 

Mr.  Stuari  Wortley  said,  it  had  not 
been  his  intention  to  persist  in  his  motion; 
for  bringing  the  printer  to  the  bar  of  that 
House,  for  he  believed  he  was  not  the 
person  who  was  most  to  blame ;  but,  after 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had  thought 
proper  to  defend  the  act  of  which  he  com- 
plained, he  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  their 
dignity  to  pass  it  over  without  animadver-* 
sion.  Still,  however,  as  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  withdraw  it,  provided  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  would  admit  that  it  was  an 
unjustifiable  proceeding  to  impute  motives 
to  members  in  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  imputed  in  the  paper  complained  of. 
If  they  persisted  in  defending  such  con- 
duct, he  thought  the  House  could  not  do 
less,  in  vindication  of  its  own  dignity,  than 
call  the  printer  to  the  bar,  that  he  might 
at  least  receive  some  admonition. 

Lord  Casiiereagh  said,  that  certainly  a 
more  detestable  and  wicked  libel  had 
never  been  published.  If  he  had  himself 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
siibject,  it  was  perhaps  no  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  aone ;  and  he  could  only 
justify  himself  for  having  abstained  from 
taking  that  course,  bv  that  self-indulgence 
which  might  be  allowed  to  a  minister. 
Now,  however,  that  it  was  brought  before 
the  House,  he  must  say,  that  to  impute  to 
him  a  desire  to  prevent  the  people  from 
exercising  the  right  of  petition,  was  not 
only  wicked,  but  absurd.  He  certainly 
had  admonished  the  people  not  to  present 
petitions,  complaining  of  grievances^  in 
which  that  Hoiise  could  afford  them  no 
relief;  and  such  an  admonition,  he  ap- 
prehended, was  an  act  of  great  kipdness 
to  the  people  of  England.    But,  wheik  he 
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was  made  to  tay,  that  be  did-noi  with  the 
people  to  trouble  and  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House,  aucb  a  calumny  was  evidently 
framed  with  no  other  view  than  to  openite 
upon  the  mind  of  the  igoorant,  and  waa 
below  contempt*  Upon  the  diacuision 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  judge  Beat,  he 
did  say,  that  the  people  ought  to  be  ad- 
inooiahed,  that  that  House  was  not  a  court 
of  appeal ;  and  certainly  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  misfortune  to  individuals, 
than  that  they  should  be  misled  as  to  the 
course  of  remedy  which  it  waa  right  to 
adopt.  The  admonition  was  given  by  him 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution;  and 
DO  fair  man  who  heard  him,  could  impute 
to  him  any  desire  of  interfering  with  the 
general  right  of  petitioning. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  to  withdraw  both  mo- 
tions. He  must  say^  however,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  an  unfair  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  there  was  no  assertion  whatever 
that  the  majority  had  voted  for  the  admo- 
nition to  the  people ;  and  it  was  unfair  to 
argue  that  motives  were  imputed  to  them 
by  implication. 

Mr.  Hutehinton  did  not  mean  to  defend 
the  paragraph  in  question,  but  rose  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  opposite.  The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  no  fair  man  could  possibly  have 
misconceived  his  meaning.     Now  be  ap- 

Erehended  that  he  had  the  character  of 
eing  a  fair  man ;  yet  he  certainly  under- 
stood the  noble  lord  on  that  occasion  to 
have  read  a  lecture  to  petitioners  ap- 
proaching that  House.  The  noble  lord 
had  indeed  subsequently  explained  his 
expressions;  and  be  was  bound  to  give 
him  credit  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  M(mek  said,  he  had  heard  the 
paragraph  read,  and  certainly  did  not 
think  that  it  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
House.  It  did  not  say  that  the  House 
had  sanctioned  an  admonition  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  threw  the  blame  of  such  admoni- 
tion on  the  noble  lord.  If  it  had  said  that 
the  minority  were  against  the  motion  of 
tlie  noble  lord  for  an  admonition,  it  might 
be  blameable;  but  surely  no  one  could 
think  that  the  House  would  vote  on  an 
admonition. 

Lord  Casilereagh  observed,  that  if  the 
hon.  member  was  counsel  for .  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  he  was  not  a  very  judicious 
one ;  for  if  he  meant  to  say  that  the  attack 
was  not  on  the  House,  but  on  an  indivi- 
dual member  of  it,  and  because  it  was 
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upon  that  individual,  it  waa  therefore  Co 
be  excused,  he  would  drive  the  House  to 
that  notice  of  it  which  he  shqukl  regret. 

Mr.  S,  fVortU^  said«  he  had  put  it  on 
the  footing  of  a  libel  on  the  majority  of 
that  House ;  but  atill  he  waa  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  motion,  provided  the  libel 
was  not  defended.  If,  however,  he  found 
even  one  member  defending  it,  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  the  para- 
graph complained  of  did  not,  In  fair  ood- 
struction»  admit  of  the  ioterpretatioik 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  it«  It  wa» 
stated,  that  the  minority  voted  againat 
the  admonition  of  the  noble  lord,  not 
against  any  proposition  ntiade  to  the 
Houae,  but  against  the  priodnlea  and 
sentiments  of  the  noble  lord,  lie  hoped 
both  motions  would  be  withdrawn* 

Mr.  Ifo^Aotiseaaid,  he  did  not  thmk  that 
the  Houae  had  the  power  to  commit  the 
printer. 

The  Speaker  aaid,  that  the  power  waa 
not  to  be  questioned  by  any  member^ 
when  a  case  of  privilege  was  brought 
before  them.  The  hon.  member  mtght 
submit  the  consideration  by  itseif ;  but 
it  was  clearly  disorderly  to  question  the 
power  on  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Hohhouse  aaidy  he  would  only  ob* 
serve,  that  the  paragraph  apfieared  to 
have  been  totaUy  misapprehended.  It 
was  very  possible  that  the  minority  might 
have  voted  under  an  impression  which  did 
not  at  all  influence  the  votes  of  the  majo- 
rity. Nothing  whatever  was  imputed  to 
the  majority.  At  the  same  |ime,  he  must 
say,  that  he  did  not  think  this  was  a  fit 
subject  for  the  deliberation  of  the  House, 
ft  was  quite  clear,  that  this  was  nothing 
more  than  a  political  squib.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  the  worst  motives 
were  not  imputed  to  public  men  ;  for  hia 
own  part,  he  waa  constantly  held  up,  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  press,  as  a  man 
desirous  of  overturning  the  constitution. 
He  thought  the  hon.  member  had  better 
withdraw  his  motion^  and  unconditionally, 
for  he  really  could  aee  nothing  wrong  in 
the  paragraph  complained  of. 

Mr.  S.  fVorilejf  said,  that  the  qnestion 
had  now  aasumed  such  importance  in  his 
mind,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  with- 
draw it. 

Colonel  Dames  aaid,  that  if  the  printer 
should  now  be  called  to  the  bar,  it  would 
not  be  for  any  oflSeace  of  his  own,  but 
because  the  hon.  member  would  not  with-> 
draw  his  motion» 
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Mr.  Bennei  said,  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  persist  in  his  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment, if  the  hon.  gentleman  would  also 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  that  in  point  of  fact 
what  the  printer  had  stated  was  strictly 
true,  for  the  minority  had  voted  against 
the  admonition  of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Baihurti  contended,  that  there 
could  be  no  other  ground  for  withdrawing 
the  motion  than  the  admission  required, 
of  the  passage  being  an  unjustifiable 
attack  on  the  majority  of  that  House. 
The  complaint  could  not  be  absndoned 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfounded.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  consider  the  passage 
a  breach  of  privilege,  but  it  was  not  his 
desire  to  proceed  mrther,  if  the  offence 
was  not  justified. 

Sir  A*  Fergiuson  hoped  the  hon.  membek' 
would  withdraw  his  motion.  He  depre- 
cated any  libel  upon  that  House ;  but  he 
looked  upon  the  paper  in  question  with  a 
different  eye  from  theilion.  member. 

Mr.  8*  W(»rtley  asked,  whether  he  was 
to  understand  that  the  sentlemen  opposite 
made  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  the 
passage  was  indefensible.  [Cries  of*'  no, 
no."] 

Mr.  Dewman  hoped  that  both  motions 
would  be  withdrawn.  He  however,  was 
not  sorry  that  the  question  had  been 
agitated,  since  it  was  an  illustration  of 
the  mischief  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  rejecting  the  petitions  of  aggrieved 
persons,  withotit  reading  them. 

The  question  being  put,  <<  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn,  the  House  di- 
vided :  Ayes  S4,  Noes  155. 

Lilt  of  the  Minority, 

Barrett,  S.  ]VI.  Ossulston,  lord 
Bema),  Ralph             .  Ord,  Wro. 

Curwen»  J.  C  Parnell,  sir  H. 

Crcspigny,  sir  W.  Palmer,.  C.  F. 

Denman,  Thos.  Rice,  T.  S. 

DenisoD,  W.J.  Robarts,  Ab. 

Ellice,  Ed.  Robarts,  0. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  Ricardo,-  D. 

Olenorcby,  lord  Sefion,  Earl 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  Taylor,  M.  A. 

Harbord,  hon.  E.  Whitbread,  Sam. 

Honywood,  W.  P.  Wyvill,  M. 
Hutchinson^hon.CH.    Wilson,  sir  K. 

Hume,  Jos.  Western,  C.  C. 

James,  Wm.  Wood,  M. 
Lambton,  J.  O.  Tellers. 

Losbington,  Dr.  Bennet,  bon.  H.  G. 

MoDck,  J.  B.  Crcevey,  Thos. 
Martin,  Jolm 

Mr.  Lambton  then  moved  the  previous 
question   npoa  Mr.  Wortley's  motion; 
VOL.  IV.  ^ 


but,  afler  some  further  conversation,  both 
motions  were,  with  the  leave  of  the  Hous^, 
withdrawn. 

Ilchester  Gaol  —  Petitiok  o9 
Crarlbs  Hill.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
presented  a  petition  from  Charles  Hill,  a 
person  74<  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
confined  jn  Ilchester  gaol  for  15  years. 
Having  been  appointed  a  collector  and 
assessor  of  taxes  in  1796,  be  went  on  ih 
that  capacity  until  1804.  In  1806,  he 
was  charged  with  a  deficiency  of  719/. 
He  then  sold  property  of  his  own  to  the 
amount  of  467/*,  and  df^erwards  collected 
tayes  that  were,  due  to  the  amount  of 
217/- ; — there  was  then  a  balance  again  A 
him  of  84/.,  and,  for  that  sum,  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  1 5  years.  He  had,  in 
vain,  petitioned  the  judges,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  for  relief. 
After  hfs  petition  to  the  House  had  been 
presented,  his  boxes  were  opened,  hi^ 
papers  taken  away  and  never  returned, 
and  he  himself  had  been  put  on  what  wa6 
called  the  county  side  of  the  gaol  and 
kept  there  ever  since.  He  begged  th^ 
House  to  contrast  the  case  of  this  unr 
fortunate  individual  with  that  of  de- 
faulters of  100,  200,  perhaps  300,000/.^ 
who  nevertheless  continued  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  government.  He  would  not 
then  go  into  any  statement  with  respect 
to  Ilchester  gaol  itself,  except  to  state 
one  or  two  facts.  One  was,  that  the  pri^ 
soners  were  locked  up  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, and  not  let  out  till  seven  in  the  morn« 
ing.  Among  the  debtors  was  a  female 
quaker,  imprisoned  fot  a  debt  incurred 
by  giving  security  for  her  brother.  Mr, 
Hunt  also  was  one  of  the  inmates  of  that 
prison.  It  was  his  intention,  in  a  ftv 
days,  to  move  for  a  tcommittee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Ilchester  gaol. 

Mr.  Creevey  requested  that  gentlemen 
would  attend  to  this  f2ict,  that  Charles 
Hill,  74  years  old,  had  been  confined  .15 
vears  for  owing  S4/.  to  the  Crown,  while 
Mr.  George  Villiers,  a  debtor  to  the  state 
to  the  extent  of  100,000/.,  was  allowed  to 
ride  andwalk  about  just  like  other  people. 
There  certainly  ought  not  to  be  one  laW 
for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich. 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Excliequer  said,* 
that  the  Treasury  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case ;  the  Crown  had  merely  instituted 
the  process  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish' 
that  had  been  defrauded.  It  was  for  the* 
parish  therefore,  and  not  the  Treasury, 
to  show*  merer* 

4F  ' 
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Mr.  Dkkhuairwdf  he  hdd  often  heard 
that  Hill  might  hate  been  liberated,  if  he 
would  give  up  certain  property.  He  had 
driven  the  trade  of  an  attorney  in  the 

gaol,  and  had  made  considerable  profits 
y  his  practice.  There  were  two  visit- 
ing magistrates  to  the  gaol,  and  before 
every  quarter  session  a  number  of  gentry 
aurveycxi  the  prison;  and  if  any  man 
had  a  complaint  to  make,  it  was  heard 
by  them.  He  had  heard  that  it  was 
once  a  part  of  the  worthy  alderman's 
duty  to  go  down  to  Ilchester  gaol  to  exa- 
mine it,  but  that,  instead  of  going  into 
the  prison,  he  hadnnade  his  report  to  the 
city  of  London  from  a  printed  book  put 
into  his  hands. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  was  satisfied  that  if 
^e  state  of  the  gaol  were  inquired  into, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  conducted  in  a 
most  perfect  manner. 

Dr.  Lushinsion  said,  that  as  one  of  the 
Members  for  Ilchester,  he  had  investigated 
the  casci  and  foundi  that  though  many 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  were 
true,  they  assumed  a  different  colour 
when  accompanied  by  the  explanation. 
It  was  true  that  this  unhappy  man  had 
been  confined  ever  since  1806,  for  only 
S4fL ;  and  that  if  he  had  executed  certain 
deedsy  he  would  have  been  dischai^ged 
long  ago.  Four  years  had*  however, 
elapsed  since  he  had  consented  to  execute 
chose  deeds*  If  he  had  been  originally 
to  blame,  surely  he  had  expiated  his 
offisnce*  The  prison  being  below  the  bed 
of  the  river,  was  necessarily  damp  and 
unwholesome.  The  greatest  pains  were 
nevertheless  taken  to  obviate  these  evils.  | 
The  ffaoler  had  been  highly  successful  in 
introducing  a  variety  of  beneficial  reforms. 

Sir  /•  Coffiuf  knowing  perfectly  well 
the  character  of  the  gaoler,  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  humanity  and  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  with 
another  magistrate  of  London,  the  town 
clerk,  and  a  surveyor,  be  had  visited  the 

E risen,  and  had  remained  in  it  for  some 
ours.  At  the  time  that  the  petitioner 
was  treated  in  the  way  described,  a  per- 
aon  charged  with  fraud,  Mr.  Kinnear, 
was  living  in  the  house  of  the  gaoler. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  had  received  a 
statement  from  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Somerset  upon  this  subject.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  city  of  London  sent  out 
9  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  inspect  the  gaols 
of  the  kingdom — that  a  city  deputation, 
consisiing  of  two  aldermen  and  the  town 
clerk,  visited  the  town  of  Ilchester;  they 
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stopC  at  the  principal  inn,  and,  like  a 
true  city  deputation,  they  had  an  ex- 
cellent dinner;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
remained  so  long  at  dinner,  that,  being 
in  a  great  hurry  to  goawajr,  they  actually 
left  the  town  without  visiting  the  gaol. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  them  from 
making  a  report,  describing  the  internal 
state  of  the  building,  the  situation  of  the 
pump,  drc,  all  of  which,  unluckily  for 
their  statement,  had  been  altered  about  • 
year  before,  and  it  was  thus  that  a  disco- 
very was  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  exercised  their  inquisitorial  func- 
tions.   [Hear  I  and  a  laugh.^ 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  he  bad  received  a 
statement  of  particulars  confirming  what 
had  just  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Wilmot  asked  the  hon.  aldermaiK 
whether  he  had  in  fact  visited  the  inte- 
rior of  the  prison  ? 

Mr.  Bemal  objected  to  diis  mode  of 
interrogation. 

Mr.  F.Busion  observed,  that  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  from  the  gaoler 
was  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  boo. 
alderman  and  his  colleague,  who  made  in- 
quiries of  him  relative  to  the  state  and 
system  of  the  prison.  As  far  as  his  own'  ex-* 
perience  went,  he  had  never  seen  any 
place  of  confinement  under  such  excellent 
regulation.  The  gaoler  had  introduced  a 
system  of  labour,  by  which  the  prison 
discipline  was  aided  and  enforced  to  a 
deffree  which  did  honour  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring)  should  not 
have  harshly  contradicted  a  member  of 
that  House  who  stated  that  he  had  been  in 
the  gaol  for  two  hours.  One  hon.  member 
had  said,  that  the  gaoler  had  been  sent 
for  to  tlie  inn;  he  denied  it.  He  had 
been  appointed,  with  others,  to  inspect 
the  di&rent  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  under 
the  authority  of  lord  Sidmoutb.  The 
inspectors  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
bound  to  find  fault :  their  principal  object 
was  to  state  the  sixe  of  the  rooms,  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoners,  the  hours  of 
locking  up  the  gaol,  &€• 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Army  Estimates.]  The  ChsncelVor 
of  the  Exchequer  having  moved,  <<  Thatthe 
order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  re&oWe 
itself  into  a  committee  of  th^  whole  Hou«e» 
to  consider  further  of  the  supply  grant- 
ed to  his  majesty  be  now  reao^'' 

Mr.  Creeoey  said,  he  felt  it  his  doty  to 
oppose  the  motio^.    They  hadUtherta 
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▼oted  nothing  more  than  the  annual  malt 
duties ;  but  they  were  noir  on  the  point 
of  proceeding  to  vote  specific  sums  upon 
estimate.    He  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
that  they  should  bear  in  mind  what  their 
situation  was;  during  the  seven  weeks  that 
tbev  had  been  sitting,  there  was  scarcely 
8  day  on  which  petitions' had  not  been 
presented,    setting  forth  distresses  and 
grievances  of  every  kind.    In  no  one  in- 
stance had  it  happened  that  those  com- 
plaints were  not  borne  out  by  statements 
of  hon.  members.    The  government  had, 
however,  taken  no  steps  to  afford  redress> 
had  held  out  no  hope  that  the  causes  of 
complaint  would  be  lessened  or  withdrawn. 
Two  attempts  had  been  made,  one  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon,  who  had 
proposed  the  removal  of  2,000,000/.  of 
taxes,  and  another  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Cumberland,  both  of  which  had  met 
with  the  same  fate.    In  other  words,  two 
applications    to   reconsider   the    present 
system,  and  to  alleviate  the  public  bur- 
dens, had  already  been  made  and  rejected.  | 
Having  thus  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
country,  they  were  now  preparing  to  vote 
away  the  public  maoiey  with  as  much  apa^ 
thy,  as  if,  instead  of  being  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  we  were  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing    situation.     What,    then,    was    the 
coarse  which  under  such  circumstances  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  House  to  pursue  ? 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  participate  in 
that  insensibility  towards  the  distresses  of 
the  nation,  which  the  House  was  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  showing.    He  was  far  from 
wishing    to  give  offence  to  individuals; 
but  he  must  say  that  there  were  vices  and 
defects  in  the  constitution  of  that  assembly, 
which  prevented  a  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  riffhts  and  interests  of  the  people. 
In  the  nrst  place,  it  appeared  by  one  of 
their  reports,    that  seventy  members  of 
that   House   held    offices    or    pensions, 
the  emoluments   of  which-  amounted  to 
150,000/.  per  annum.     The  public  had 
evidently  no  chance  of  fair  play,  whilst 
these  annuitants  were  sitting  in  that  House 
and  deciding  every  question.    This,  then, 
was  the  first   national    grievance  which 
ought  to  be  redressed  before  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
Another  referred  to  the  offices  of  receiv- 
ers of  the  land  tax  and  distributors  of 
stamps.    These  he  also  looked  upon  as 
the  property  of  members  of  that  House; 
and  if  any  hon.  gentleman  entertained  a 
do4ibt  of  it,  he  had  only  to  move  that 
these  receirers  and  distributors  should,  be 


called  to  the  bar,  and  then  asked  as  to  the 
value  of  their  offices,  and  from  whom  they 
received  them.    There  were  seventy  re- 
ceivers of  the  land  tax,  and  as  many  dis« 
tributors  of  stamps  in  England  and  Wales, 
to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  all  of  tfaem 
great  sinecure  offices,  and  all  given  away 
by  hon.  members  to  their  families,  depeniJU 
ents,  or  supporters.    When  he  alluo&d  to 
these  sources  of  influence,  let  not '  the 
noble  lord,  however,  suppose  that  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  the. other  streams  which  took 
their  course  also   through    that  HousOi 
to  India,  to  the  Customs,  to  the  Colonies, 
to  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  esti- 
mates themselves.    What  an  array  might 
there  be  found  of  comptrollers,  of  cash- 
iers, of  accountants,  and  the  Lord  knew 
what !    All  were  but  parts  of  the  same 
system,  and  were  kept  together  at  the 
same  allowances  as  when  money  was  but 
half  its  present  value.    By  this  state  of 
things  the  House  had  become  too  strong 
for  the  people.    With  these  impressions  he 
should  propose,  as  an  amendment,  '<  That 
this.  House  will  take  into  its  immediate 
cooaideration  the  subject  of  members  of 
this  House  holding  offices  of  profit  or 
pensions  under  the  Crown,  together  with 
the  expediency  of  dimininhiog  the  number 
thereof,  it  appearing  to  this  House,  from 
the  third  report  of  a  committee  of  finance, 
made  in  the  year  1806,  there  were  then 
upwards   of  seventy   members    of   this 
House  who  held  offices  of  emolument  or 
pensions    under   the  Crown,    amouotine 
together  to  the  annual  sum  of  150,00a£ 
and  upwards ;  and  it  further  appearing  to 
this  House,  that,  in  4he  present  state  of 
universal  and  unparalleled  distress  in  which 
the  nation  is  involved,  no  substantial  re- 
lief can  be  expected  by  the  people,  ex- 
cept^from  an  independent  and  disinterest* 
ed  House  of  Commons." 

Lord  Falmerston  said,  that  if  he  really 
could  think  the  hon.  gentleman  serious  in 

Dressing  his  motion  in  the  shape  in  which 
e  had  put  it,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
enter  more  fully  into  reply  than  he  was 
now  about  to  do ;  but,  as  he  rather  thought 
the  motion  was  intended  to  record  upon 
the  Journals  the  opinions  which  he  held, 
he  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  merits  of  the  questions  which  the 
motion  involved.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  serious  in  meaning  to  stop  the  whole 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  country, 
until  all  the  great,  questions  to  which  bo 
had  referred  were  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
theoi  indeedi  the  motion  was  a  plain  indi« 
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cation  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  gentlemUf 
that  to  far  as  in  hioi  lay,  he  was  deter* 
mmed  to  obstract  the  whole  machinery 
for  carrjiojr  on  the  government  of  the 
country.  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  con- 
sider, that  the  vote  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  was  only  up  to  December  last  ? 
Did  he  recollect  that  the  mattny  act  would 
expire  on  the  24th  of  the  present  month  ? 

Colonel  Davies  wished  to  know  from 
bis  hon.  friend,  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  press  his  resolution  of  refusing  all 
supply  until  the  reform  stated  in  his 
amendment  should  take  place,  or  until 
the  House  pledged  itself  to  the  measure  I 

Mr.  Creevey  ssid,  he  was  not  prepsred 
to  sute  in  what  supplies  he  should 
concur,  until  be  saw  the  fate  of  his  mo- 
tion,  upon  which  he  should  certainly  take 
the  sense  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bennet  seid,  that  the  object  of  his 
hon.  friend's  amendment  was,  that  par- 
liament should  give  some  pledge  to  the 
people,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  took 
away  the  people's  money,  so,  on  the 
other,  they  would  endeavour  to  gratify 
their  wishes  end  relieve  their  distress,  f 
He  hoped  he  would  repeatedly  bring  such 
questions  befbre  the  House. 

Mr.  Cttlcraft  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
immediately  to  decide  upon  so  important 
g  question  as  that  which  his  hon.  friend's 
proposition  involved  /  neither  was  he  pre- 

Eared  to  take  a  step  which  went  to  em- 
srrass,  not  the  psrticular  administration, 
but  the  general  government  of  the  conn- 
try.  Strong  as  was  his  hostility  to  mi- 
Bisters,  he  could  not  take  this  mode  of 
gratifying  any  party  feeling.  He  yielded 
to  no  man  in  a  desire  for  strict  economy 
and  a  constitutional  reform  in  that  House. 
He  concurred  in  many  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  his  hon.  friend ;  but  he 
could  not  vote  so  extensive  a  measure 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  fully  discussed.  With  respect 
to  the  army  estimates,  he  should  object 
to  the  amount  of  force  proposed,  thinking 
it  too  large  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
country;  but  as  he  ki^ew  that  there  must 
be  some  army,  'ai^d  as  that  army  must  have 
some  pay,  he  could  not  oppose  going 
into  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cretvey  explained,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  pledge  the  House  to  take 
into  its  consideration  the  number  of 
official  persons  sitting  emong  them,  viho 
were  directly  interested  in  the  estimates. 
•  Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  though  he 
sincerely  .wished  llie  whole  ^  the  econo- 
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mioal  reaoltttbns  of  his  hon.  Mend  car^ 
ried  into  efect,  he  could  not  see  bow  thas 
could  be  done  by  tho  immediate  course 
pointed  out  by  his  motion. 

Mr.  HuikUton   reminded  the  Hoose, 
that  if  the  motion  were  carried,  they  could 
not  that  night  go  into  the  committee  of 
supply. 

Mr.  Monck  declwrcd  his  readineaa  to 
support  the  motion.  He  saw  nothing  in 
it  to  prevent  their  going  into  a  committee 
of  supply.  All  it  involved  was  a  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  retrench- 
ment and  reform,  whkk  he  thought  they 
were  bound  to  give  to  the  people. 

The  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  pot  stand  part  of 
the  question,"  the  House  divided  :  Ayes, 
172;  Noes,  S8.  Majority  against  Mr. 
Creevey's  motion,  134. 


Minority* 

LaiT^blon,  J.  G. 
Liishington,  Dr* 
Marlin,  John 
JMonck,  J.  B. 
Osstihtob,  lord 
Pa/ificr,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Tbos. 
Parnelly  sir  H . 
PhiUips,  W.  R. 
Hicardo,  D. 
Scftuu,  earl 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Whilbread,  Sanu 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  M. 
Wyvill,  M. 

tellers; 
Bennet,  lion.  U.  G. 
CreeveyiThos. 


List  of  the 

Althorp,  viscount 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
BenyoQ,  B. 
Birch,  Jos. 
Bury,  viscount 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Grespigny,  sir  W. 
Denison,  Wm.  J* 
DuncannoD,  visct. 
Fil^erald,  lord  W, 
Glenorchy,  lord 
Guise,  sir  Win. 
Ilarbord,  hon.  Ed. 
Ilobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hony  wood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hughes,  W.  L- 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
James,  Wra. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eacheqoer  then 
moved,  <*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  ohair.*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  rising  to  object 
to  the  motion,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  did  not  adopt  this  course  with 
any  wish  to  oppose  unneceassrtly  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  committee  of  supply.  His 
object  was  to  place  upon  record  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  military  >  fdrce  and  ex« 
penditure  of  the  cotimtry  compared  with 
Ks  state  at  former  times.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  committee  of  finance 
of  1817  recommended  the#doption  of  the 
same  military  expenditure  that  was  esti« 
mated  for  1792,  and  which  the  committee 
deemed  sufficient,  er  nearly  so,  for  every 
exigeney.  It-  was  impossible,  withfotft  the 
most  rigid  ecenomyi  to  aferd  tciltef  to 
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the  country;  and  they  were  bound  to 
adopt  every  economical  recoinniendation, 
and  more  especially  when  such  were  sane* 
tioned  by  the  investigation  of  one  of  their 
otfTo  coramitteet.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  a  few  nights  ago  led  them 
to  believe  that  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  ],000,00tf.  sterling  in  the 
estimates  for  the  year.  After  looking  at 
these  estimates,  he  eould  not  see  where 
such  a  saving  was  to  be  effected.  The 
estimates  for  the  army  this  year  were 
Btsted  at  6,643,968/. ;  but  he  begged  the 
ilottse  to  recollect  that  the  sum  was  only 
twoothirds  of  what  they  would  be  called 
on  to  vote  before  the  termination  of  the 
session.  Last  year  the  estimates  amoanted 
to  6»897,000l. ;  but  if  any  hon.  gentleman 
looked  at  the  act  of  appropriation,  he 
would  find  that  the  several  sums  voted 
last  year  for  the  army  amounted  to 
more  than  9,000,000/.  there  being  hero  a 
difierence  of  8,000,000/.  voted  away  In 
driblets,  after  the  regular  estimates  had 
passed  the  House.  It  was  indeed  a  iact 
worth  notice,  that  nearly  fifty  votes  had 
been  taken  for  the  military  establishment 
of  the  country.  Hon.  gentlemen  might 
perhaps  suppose  that  the  6,000,000/. 
itanding  on  the  estimates  was  alt  that 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  Tote  for  the 
army ;  but  he  now  warned  then  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session  they  would 
find  9,000,000/.  required  for  the  military 
department  alone,  exclusively  of  the 
Ordnance,  which  ought  to  be  an  item  of 
the  military  establishment. 
•  His  object  was  to  make  the  charges  of 
the  army  at  present  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  of  1792.  It  appeared 
that  corn  was  now  at  the  same  price  as  in 
1792,  and  be  saw  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  also  be  something  like  equa- 
lity in  the  expenditure*  in  the  year 
1792,  there  were  15,919  tnen  for  Great 
Britain,  and  17,923  for  the  colonies*  In 
Ireland  the  House  of  Commons  voted  at 
first  12,000  men,  and  afterwards  8,299 
were  added,  so  that  there  were  in  all  in  Ire- 
land 15,232  men  and  officers.  In  Gnsat 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  46,474'. 
At  present,  we  had  in  Great  Britain 
27,852  regulaiv ;  in  the  colonies  S2H^76 ; 
and  in  Ireland  20,778,  making  a  totd  of 
81,106.  He  entreated  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact,  that  wehad«t  pre- 
sent 32,682  men  more  liiaft  in  1792*  He 
was  wlllnig  to  make  an  allowanoe  (^ 
12,000  men  mete  now  ibr  the  ez«ended 
iMabMshmeBts  of  Che  eowHry  ^  4Mit  aiiil 


be  found  a  surplus  of  SOfOOO  reaulaf 
troops.  He  would  not  reeommend  the 
reduction  of  such  a  large  force  at  once  i 
but  he  would  certainly  wish  to  aee. 
10,000  men  reduced,  which  would  allow 
12,000  men  for  the  colonies,  2,000  fbf 
reltefst  and  leave  a  surplus  of  10,000 
bejrond  the  year  1792,  an  allowance  sufi^ 
ficiently  liberal.  In  1792,  the  number  of 
the  artillery  was  3,730,  and  from  4,000 
to  5,000  marines.  He  found  no  charge 
made  in  that  year  for  staffi-militia^  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  embodied  or  not;  but  he  should 
suppose  that  all  the  militia  caalled  out  In 
1793  were  ready  tube  or^ganised in  1792; 
and,  joining  them  to  the  artillery,  ho 
found  a  force  of  25,757  irregular  troops, 
as  he  would  call  them.  At  present  wo 
had  7,872  in  the  Ordnance  department, 
while  the  marines  had  been  augmented  to 
8,000.  By  an  estimate  he  held  in  hla 
hand,  be  found  that  we  had  at  present 
51,998  militia.  In  Great  Britain  there 
were  37,S9i  yeomanry  and  volunteera 
ready  to  be  called  out,  and  fn  Ireland 
20,231  volunteers.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  these,  we  had  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  force  of  125,492  men  in  arms, 
or  ready  to  be  called  out.  Let  the  House 
then  compare  the  establishment  of  1821 
with  that  of  1792,  and  let  those  gentle- 
men who  com[^ained  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, consider  whether  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure, 
and  thus  lighten  the  public  burthens. 
Bearing  these  estimates  In  view,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  gentleman  could  bava 
economy  at  heart,  and  not  vote  for  a  re^ 
duotioa  of  the  milkary  force. 

He  would  next  call  their  attention  to 
the  uoavailablo  part  t)f  the  military  force, 
comprtiing  the  life-guards,  the  horse- 
guards,  the  foot-guards,  the  dragoon- 
guards,  and  the  dragoons ;  and  ias  these 
were  the  most  expensive  rerhnents  fn  the 
service,  he  believed  the  if ouse  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinlni^,  tfmt  there  waa 
no  reason  why  there  should  at  present  be 
aearhr  doable  ^  number  of  me*gtiards 
and  fJMt-mrds  that  had  been  found  ne- 
cessary Ja  1792.  The  life-^guards  and 
horse^guards  were  increased  by  360fneu 
sfia€el792;  the  dragoon-guards,  in  1T92, 
were  696— in  1821  Vtiej  were  2,668  men, 
being  em  increase  t>f  1 ,972 ;  the  dragoons 
In  17M  were  2^080^10  1821  «bey  were 
5,152,  being  an  increase  pf  S,07l^  the 
fiNit-fuardsiB  1821  were  5,T6IV-^  1792 
tboy  hei  htm  9>1264p^e  facrene  w» 
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fi,€S4^  He  begged  to  obwrve,  that  none 
of  tbete  troops  could  be  sent  to  the  co- 
loaiet ;  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
duties  of  the  metropoHi,  in  which  there 
was  an  unnecessary  number  of  guards  and 
sentinels.  In  1792  there  were  in  the  me- 
tropolis S6S  men,  horse  and  foot,  em- 
ployed in  the  guards  of  the  metropoUs, 
relieving  159  sentinels;  in  1816  (the 
time  when  the  last  return  had  been  made) 
there  were  936  men  oti  guard,  affording 
238  sentinels.  The  expense  of  the  troops 
who  did  this  duty  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  troops  of  the  line.  The  expense 
of  the  life-guards  was  70/.  per  man ;  of 
the  dragoons,  48/.  10».;  of  the  foot- 
guards,  34/* ;  of  the  infantry  of  the  line, 
S\L  He  should  have  no  hesitation,  there* 
fore,  in  proposing  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  horse-guards,  life-guards,  and 
dragoons  ;  because,  even  if  they  were  not 
more  expensive  in  time  of  neace,  they 
were  less  efficient,  as  they  could  not  serve 
in  colonial  garrisons.  He  should,  before 
parliament  separated,  move  for  an  account 
of  the  averase  expense  of  supporting 
regiments  of  the  guards  as  well  as  regi- 
ments of  the  line.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  even  if  the  guards  were 
kept  up  with  the  ssroe  economy  as  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  still  the  duty  would  be 
more  efficiently  performed  by  the  latter. 
In  saying  this  be  meant  no  reflection 
whatever  on  the  horse  or  life-guards,  he 
was  aware  that  no  men  hsd  conducted 
themselves  with  greater  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry than  the  guards  in  our  late  cam- 
paigns on  the  continent.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was,  that  the  horse-guards  were 
not  equally  available  for  public  service 
with  regiments  of  the  line.  For  instance, 
we  coiud  not,  in  a  case  of  emergency, 
send  the  guards  to  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius, 
or  the  West  Indies.  They  were  only 
fitted  for  home  duty,  and  that  duty,  too, 
which  was  of  tho  least  public  worth — 
that  was,  show  and  parade.  The  amount 
of  those  troops  was  three  times  as  much 
now  as  it  was  in  the  year  1792,  and  being 
supported  at  an  enormous  expense,  went 
to  swell  considerably  the  general  accounti 
which  it  was  his  object  to  reduce* 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  army, 
he  now  came  to  another  branch  of  our 
expenditure,  which  had  increased  to  a 
large  amount  within  a  few  years;  he 
meant  the  military  staff.  Indeed,  the 
increase  which  had  taken  place  in  all 
our  public  establishments  was  almost  in- 
credible.    Let  any  member    open  any 
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page  of  the  returns  on  the  tid)le,  and  they 
would  find  the  increase  enormous.     They 
would,  for  instance,  find  many  clerks  re- 
tired upon  an  allowance  as  half-pay  which 
was  suflicient  to  support  any  independent 
gentleman.  In  the  War-office  department 
they  would  find  such  items  as  1,40(¥.  a 
year  to  the  first  clerk,  1,000^  to  another, 
800/.  to  another,  and  so  on.    He  would 
ask,  whether  such  extravsgance    was  to 
be   allowed  in    the  pubKc  expenditure, 
at  a  period  when  every  branch    of  our 
industry  was  suffering  under  great  priva- 
tions?   He  maintained,  that  under  such 
circumstances  we  ousht  to  exert  our- 
selves to  bring  our  military  estabUshment 
down  to  the  standard  of  1792.  According 
to  the  appropriation  act  of  1792,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  regular  and  irregular  troops 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  1,814,800/. 
The  expense  for  Ireland  during  the  same 
year,  was  516,849/.  making  together  a 
sum  of  2,331,149/;  while  the  total  sum 
for  the  present  year    was    9,500,216/. 
showing  an  increase  of  7,169,067/.     Was 
it  fit,  then,  that  the  House  should  go 
into  a  comnuttee  of  supply  without  coming 
to  a  resolution  on  the  gross  amount  of 
these  estimates  ?    It  might  be  said,  that 
in  stating  this  excess,  he  had  not  looked 
at    the    charge    of  the     non-e^tive 
force.      He  admitted  that  the  expense 
under  this  head  amounted  in  1792  to  no 
more  than  500,000/.  while  at  present  it  * 
was  2,000,000/.;   and  consequently  this 
accounted    for  a    part    of  the  increase 
which  hsd  taken  place  in  the  estimates. 
But  he  contended  that,  taking  the  aggre- 
gate amount  for  the  years  1792  and  1821, 
there  was  a  positive  increase  of  7iOOO,000/. 
exclusive  or  the  non-etfective  force.     As 
to  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord,  for  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  men  in  each  liattalion 
instead  of  reducing  whole  battalions,  he 
must  say  that  such  a  mode  of  reduction 
was  not  only  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
the  best  judges,  but  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion which  Uie  noble  lord  himself  had  ex- 
pressed   on    a  former  occasion.       The 
noble  lord  had  in  1817,  submitted  a  pro- 
position to  the  finance    committee,    in 
which   he  maintained    that   8,000   men 
might  be  kept  up  in  the  form  of  10  batts* 
lions,   for  74,000/.  a  year    less  than  it 
would  cost  to  keep  up  the  same  number 
in  the  form  of  20  battalions ;  and^  there^ 
fore,  upon  the  noble  lord*s  own  principle, 
if  the  93  regiments  of  650  rank  and  file 
each,  which  formed  our  present  establish- 
ment|  were  thrown  into  75  regiments,  of 
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800  rank  and  file  each^  there  would  be 
a  reduction  of  expense  to  the  amount  of 
212,000/.  He  knew  that  there  were  per- 
sons who  differed  altogether  from  him 
upon  the  merits  of  that  system  of  arrange- 
ment, and  who  said*-*'  let  us  have 
skeletons  of.  regiments  for  the  conve- 
nience of  rapid  filling  up  ;*'  but  surely  75 
regiments  of  1,000  men  each,  with  the  aid 
of  second  battalions  giving  a  force  of 
J  50,000  men,  would  be  sufficient  for  any 
emergency.  It  was  objected,  that  there 
were  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
course  which  he  advocated — that  men 
could  not  legally  be  drafted  from  one 
regiment  to  another ;  but  why  not  adopt 
the  measure  pursued  in  India,  and  sufier 
men  to  volunteer  from  one  corps  to  ano« 
ther  encouraging  them  by  small  bounties 
or  by  the  hope  of  promotion  ? 

He  would  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the 
Staff,a department  throughout  which,in  the 
committee,  he  intended  to  insist  upon  re* 
fduction.  It  was  almost  too  much  to  look 
back  to  the  cost  of  the  Staff  in  tihe  year 
1792,  only  6,427/. ;  and  to  advert  to  the 
amount  at  the  present  day,  28,485/.; 
giving  a  difference  of  21,958/.  Of  this 
enormous  increase  15,782/.  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  commander  in  chiefs  office, 
an  office  which  did  not  exiiit  in  1792  or 
1794;  and  he  meant  no  reflection  upon 
the  royal  duke  at  the  head  of  that  office, 
nor  upon  those  who  acted  under  him; 
for  he  thought  that  the  duty  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  was  Jone  as  well  as  that  of  any 
office  under  government ;  but  still  be  called 
for  reduction,  because  the  thing, .  however 
well  done,  was  done  upon  too  expensive 
a  scale. — But,  he  should  go  farther,  and 
look  at  the  expense  of  the  staff  maintained 
abroad.  •  The  expense  of  the  staff  in 
the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  1792,  was  17,000/.; 
in  1802,  it  amounted  to  19,935/. ;  and  in 
the  year  1820  it  stood  increased  to 
82,529/.  being,  for  the  old  colonies,  which 
formerly  cost  19,935/.,  51,490/.  and  for 
the  new  colonies  31,039/.  Now,  consi- 
dering that  England  was  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  that  she  was  in  a  situation 
to  reap,  if  she  could  ever  reap,  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  treaties  lind 
alliances  which  the  noble  lord  opposite 
bad  so  fortunately  brought  to  bear,  cer- 
tainly she  could  not  need  even  so  heavy 
an  establishment,  as  she  had  maintained 
in  1802.  Of  what  advantage  was  peace, 
Sf«  we  were  to '  continue  keeping  up  our 
war  eatablishment  ?    To  him  it  appeared 


that  the  truest  and  the  cheapest  raodte'  of 
defending  our  colonies  was  to  give  them  an 
interest  m  defending  themselves ;  to  get 
rid  of  the  system  which  refused  to  our 
fellow  subjects  of  the  colonies  the  birth- 
right of  Britons.  What  had  been  our 
policy?  We  had  refused  to  the  Mauritius, 
to  Ceylon,  to  Trinidad,  and  to  Malts,  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  British 
constitution.  I^id  the  noble  lord  recol- 
lect the  noble  defence  made  by  about 
500  Dutch  troops  when  theCape  of  Good 
Hope  was  first  attacked  by  several  British 
ships  of  war  ?  Did  the  noble  lord  sup- 
pose that  Englishmen  would  fight  less 
bravely  on  a  similar  occasion  ?  No :  but 
the  difference  was  this,  the  Dutch  had 
their  rights  and  privileges  to  fight  for, 
while  our  colonists  have  no  such  rights  to 
defend.  The  only  privilege  of  this  con- 
stitution which  had  been  extended  was 
the  trial  by  jury  to  Ceylon,  and  even  that 
concession  went  far  to  tranqullli^  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion  stated,  that  our  new 
colonies  ought  to  pay  for  the  protection 
afforded  to  them ;  and  so  they  would,  if 
they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  10,000/.  to 
one  man,  5,000/.  to  another,  and  so  on. 
This  money  was  paid,  in  great  part,  to 
sijjecurists  and  pensioners,  sent  out  from 
this  country  by  government  influence.  In 
page  6  of  the  army  estimates  was  to  be 
found  a  single  item  of  1,048,000/.  for^pay- 
ing  and  clothing  of  colonial  troops.  Before 
we  got  possession  of  those  colonies  they 
supported  themselves ;  when  we  got  pos- 
session of  them,  not  only  did  they  absorb 
the  whole  of  their  revenues,  but  they  be- 
came a  drain  upon  this  country.  What 
else  could  be  expected,  when  ttey  were 
obliged  to  pay  thousands  to  men  who 
did  not  resiae  in  them,  and  to  bdys  who 
had  never  seen  or  perhaps  heard  of  them? 
He  was  not  one  who  would  advise  the 
giving  up  of  any  one  of  our  colonies ;  but 
he  would  have  them  made  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support. 

The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  state 
the  expenses  of  the  new  colonies  when  we 
first  got  possession  of  them  with  what  they 
now  cost,  and  contended  that,  unless  the 
present  system  was  altered  we  should 
lose,  rather  then  derive  advantage  from 
them.  Adverting  to  the  expense  of  hos- 
pitals, he  observed,  that  the  expense  under 
that  head  in  1792  was  23,450/.  where- 
as at  present  it  amounted  to  132,484/. 
The  war  department,  consisting,  in  1796, 
of  twenty«one  derjcs,  cost' 8,227/. ;- 
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an  avanige  of  tb»  last  10  or  IS  yeftrsi  it 
OMt  mwordi  of  GOfiOOU  a-y ear.  The  of- 
fca  orthoaacrourj  of  war  now  cooattted 
of  Iwo  dofMUruoeou,  oqo  for  corra«pond* 
•000  and  accounts,  which  cost  S4,l  18/. ; 
iho  oihar  for  making  up  what  were  called 
the  arrear  aceottnte.  The  buiineM  of 
the  oAce  having  been  in  arrear,  it  waa 
thought  better  to  appoint  a  aeparate  de- 
nartaieot  to  aaafce  up  thoae  aceountt»  and 
let  the  other  clerka  go  on  with  the  usual 
buaifieas.  It  waa  given  in  evidence  before 
themiiitary  commiaaion,  that  the  arrear  ao- 
oounta  could  be  all  made  up  in  three  yeara ; 
IM>W|  though  several  years  had  elapsed, 
they  were  atill  unfinished ;  and  would  con- 
tinue 90  m  long  aa  that  House  voted  the 
auoi  propoaed  for  paying  that  department* 
He,  for  one,  waa  of  opinion,  thai  theae 
aeoeunta  ought  not  to  be  brought,  op:  he 
thought  it  too  bad,  that  widowa  and 
orphana  ahould  be  now  called  upon  to  ac«> 
count  for  the  acta  of  their  buibanda  nod 
frthen*  or  for  the  aegligenoe  of  govern* 
Meat;  he  waa  convinced  that  the  collec* 
tion  waa  productive  of  mudi  vexation  and 
hardship  to  (he  parties  from  whom  it  waa 
taken*  Suppoae  he  had  been  a  paymaster, 
and  had  tenoored  hia  accounu,  which  had 
beea  refoaed  by  government,  would  it  not 
bo  too  hard  to  call  upon  him  at  theend^of 
SO  yeara,  for  thoae  aecounta,  when,  per* 
hana,  it  would  be  difficulty  if  not  iropos- 
aibie,  for  him  lo  make  them  out  ?  He 
thought  that  aoaocount  of  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  yeara  atandiog  ought  to  be 
called  in*  Little  saving  could  be  made 
by  the  money  oalled  in,  as  the  office  it* 
aelf  coat  the  country  17,136^.  a  year.  The 
hon.  member,  after  enumerating  several 
other  considerable  items  of  expenditure 
in  the  War«offioe  and  military  ataff,  con« 
eluded  by  observing,  that  it  waa  unfair, 
whe«  eoch  oppofftunittea  for  retreochoient 
offirred,  to  call  «pon  the  oounury,  presaed 
aa  the  waa  by  muti^ed  distremea,  to  aup* 
port  ao  large  aa  expenditure.  He  then 
moved  to  leave  out  from  the  word  ^  That*' 
to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add 
the  words,  *•  That  it  appears,  by  the  official 
retaima  before  this  Houae,  that  the  total 
military  establishment  of  Great  Britain  end 
IfOim  for  nM  (exAhisive  of  the  East 
Indiea,  and  of  the  artittery,  militia  and 
marines),  eoawated  of  4f8,474  men,  oame« 
ly«  15,919  for  Great  Britain,  Guferaaey, 
d(fr;  17,MS  in  the  ooloniea  abroad;  and 
15^2  In  Ireknd;  and,  that  the  tot§k 
maUiary  eatahlishmept  of  Great  Britain 
and  Xrebmd  for  i821  (oiiditfftvo  of  India^ 
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the  miUtia,  and  marines)  connats  of 
81,106  officers  and  men ;  namely,  of 
27,852  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  &c. ; 
92,476  in  the coloniea abroad;  and  20,778 
in  Ireland. 

Sir  H,  Wilson^  in  aeronding  the  amend -^ 
ment,  coincided  with  his  hon.  friend  in  bis 
views  of  general  retrenchment,  but  de* 
precated  any  sudden  diminution  of  the 
military  force  of  the  country. 

The  queation,  <«  That  the  words  pro- 
poaed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  mo- 
tion'* was  then  put  and  agreed  to.    The 
Speaker  waa  about  to  put  the  question  for 
hia  leaving  the  chair,  Mr.  Hume  aaid  that 
he  had  intended  to  allow  a  negative  to 
paaa  against  his  two  first  resolutions,  and 
to    divide    the  House  upon    the    ihird. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  how* 
ever,  he  did  not  clearly  see  how  that  mea* 
aure  waa  to  be  carried  into  eflect.    The 
Speaker  aaid  that  the  House  having  de- 
cided that  the    words  proposed    to  be 
omitted  should  form  part  of  the  question, 
that  question  must  be  put  to  the  House. 

Mr.  TYemry  thought  that  the  value  o( 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  hit  hon.  friend 
would  be  lost  by  tne  course  just  proposed. 
At  that  late  hour  it  would  be  out  of  all 
queation,  to  go  into  the  army  estimates. 
The  better  way  would  be,  to  adjourn,  and 
so  give  his  hon.  friend  an  opportunity  of 
shaping  his  motion  on  this  impertant  sub- 
ject. 

The  question  **  that  the  Speaker  do  Uire 
the  chair"  waa  then  put  aad  negative 
ed,  and  the  committee  was  deferred  till 
Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday 9  March  12. 
RoMAv  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr* 
Buttemorthf  on  preaenting  a  Petitiaa 
agttoat  the  Claima  of  the  Catholics,  from 
the  pariah  of  St.  Duoatan's,  London,  8aid, 
that  having  been  unable  to  attend  the  late 
debaiea  upon  thia  8id>ject,  he  would  briefly 
mention  aome  of  hu  reaaons  for  coneurring 
with  the  present  petition.  With  all  posnbla 
reapect  for  the  motivea  of  thoae  who  sup- 
ported the  reaolutiona,  he  conceived  them 
to  be  gfouoded  on  miataken  princi|Hefl. 
It  vraa  not  because  Roman  Catbafici 
hdd  the  doctrioea  of  transubstantJatioQi 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tba 
aacrifioe  of  the  maaa«  Ac.  that  our  aoce^ 
tora  oxckided  them  firom  high  offices  anO 

aaau  m  pMriiaolent ;  b«t  oa  ^»^»!J* 
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afFairs,  and  their  dangerous  acknowledge 
inent  of  a  foreign  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  this  country.  The  oaths  and  decla- 
'  rations  were  a  mere  test  to  ascertain  who 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Although  this 
was  not  a  subject  of  clamour  out  of  doors, 
jet  it  would  be  much  more  lastingly  felt 
than  the  evanescent  politics  of  the  day.  If 
the  bills  now  before  the  House  should  pass 
into  law,  they  would  transfer  discontent 
from  Ireland  to  the  Protestant  population 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  affora  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Protestants  there.  He 
entertained  no  fear  for  the  stability  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  even  if  it  were  separated 
from  the  state,  because  he  believed  it  to 
be  founded  upon  the  principles  of  eternal 
truth ;  but  as  the  Protestant  church  and 
the  state  were  in  this  country  united,  he 
should  deeply  lament  if  what  God,  by  his 

Erovidence,  had  joined  together,  should, 
y  the  adoption  of  the  measures  now  be- 
fore parliament,  be  put  asunder.  But  if 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  change  their 
intolerant  principles,  and  renounce  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  he,  for  one, 
should  have  no  objection  to  their  pos« 
sessing  political  power,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  church. 
The  spirit  of  that  church  was,  however, 
.evident,  from  various  documents  issued  by 
the  present  pope.  He  should  only  in- 
stance one,  viz.  the  instructions  of  that 
pontifif  to  his  nuncio  at  Vienna,  in  1805, 
m  which  he  maintains  the  pretended  right 
of  deposing  heretical  prmces,  and  de- 
plores the  misfortunes  of  those  times, 
which,  as  he  says,  prevent  the  spouse  of 
Jesus*  Christ  (the  church)  from  putting 
those  holy  maxims  into  practice,  and  con- 
strain her  to  suspend  the  course  of  her 
just  severities  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith.  The  petition  alluded  to  the 
Jesuits'  college  established  in  Lanca- 
shire. That  order  had  been  revived 
by  the  present  pope,  although  it  had 
been  found  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  society,  that  it  had  been 
pot  down  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  He  conceived  that 
Roman  Catholics,  if  they  possessed  poli- 
tical power,  never  would  consent  to  pay 
tithes  in  support  of  a  Protestant  minis- 
try, which  they  considered  as  belonging 
to  an  heretical  church.  As  tithes  were 
before  the  Reformation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Raman  Catholics  themselves,  and  had 
been  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  patri* 
nony  of  St.  Peter,  they  could  not,  in 
their  opinioa,  be  alienated  by  any  tern* 


I  poral  authority,  nor  become  property  of 
a  Protestant  church.  He,  thererore, 
thought  that  a  general  commutation  for 
tithes  should  at  least  precede  any  conces- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims;  bat 
as  a  sincere  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  he  must  confess  himself  opposed 
to  the  admission  of  Roman  Cathdics  to 
political  power. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Army  Estimates.]  Mr.  HumenK^eit 
that  he  had  on  a  former  night  submitted 
certain  resolutions  to  the  House,  but  the 
forms  of  the  House  prevented  them  from 
being  entered  on  the  Journals,  and  he 
was  anxious  that  his  opinion'  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  put   upon  record.    He 
would  therefore  offer  them  now,  without 
any  further  observation  than  that  they 
contained  only  matters  of  fact,  and  pledg- 
ed the  House  to  no  immediate  extent,  of 
reduction,  but  only  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple  of  economy.     He   would  move» 
**  That  there  were  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1792  (exclusive  of 
the  regular  cavalry  and  infantrv)  25,757 
troops ;  namely,  3,780  of  royal  artQleryt 
4,425  of  the  rojral  marines,  and  17,602  of 
disembodied  militia;  and  in  1821  (exclu- 
sive of  regular  cavalry  and  infantry)  the 
number  of  125,492  troops;  namely,  7,872 
engineers  and  artillery,  8,000  royal  ma- 
rines,  51,998  disembodied  militia,   and 
57>622  yeomanry  cavalry  and  volunteer 
infantry,  being  in  number  a  larger  force 
by  132,867  men,  available  for  purposes  of 
government  in  the  year  1821,  than  the 
government  had  in  1792;  that  the  aap- 
plies  for  the  expense  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  ureat  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1792  were  2,331,149/.;  that  the  sup* 
plies  voted  for  the  military  establishment 
of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland  for  1890 
were  9,500,216/.;  that    the  army  esti- 
mates for  1821,  now  submitted  to  the 
House,  are  only  163,408/.  less  than  those 
of  1820 :  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  under  the  present  circiUD- 
stances  of  the  country,  it  is  expedient  to 
adopt  measures  to  effect  a  large  reductioa 
in  the  number  and  expenditure  of  its  mi- 
litary establishments,  and  to  approximata 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  establishment  of 
1792,    as  recommended  by  the  finaace 
committee  of  1817." 

Lord  Castkreaght  before  he  gave  hia 
vote  upon  the  question,  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  object  of  the  hoo.  member 
in  submitting  his  rtsolutioi^  to  tha  HousOt 
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If  it  wM  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hating 
bis  opinion  inserted  on  the  joarnsls,  there 
would  be  no  dificulty  io  acceding  to  it. 
But  if  It  went  to  pledge  the  Houie  to  aoy 
extensife  reduction  upon  the  estimates 
about  to  be  proposed,  then  be  thought 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  acceded  to»  until 
those  estimates  were  before  the  House. 
In  the  committee,  the  different  heads  of 
the  estimates  aaight  be  objected  to.  But 
he  submitted,  that  the  natural  course  was 
first  60  bear  those  estinutes  and  then  ob- 
ject to  them. 

Mr.  Hume  wbhed  the  noble  lord  to 
consider,  that  he  moved  this  resolution 
an  the  way  of  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
nittee,  or  as  a  principle  laid  down  upon 
which  the  committee  should  act.  And 
of  what  Qse  could  such  a  resolution  be, 
after  the  committee  was  appointed  ?  The 
noble  secretary  at  war  ought  to  assign  a 
Maaon  why  his  proposition  should  not 
bo  adopted;  and  if  he  could  assign  no 
loason,  the  House  ought  to  adopt  it. 

Lord  Falmerston  said,  it  was  not  his 
kttentton  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  member,   because  it 
would  be  improper  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  it  before  the  consideration  of  the 
army  estimates.    With  respect  to  any  re- 
ductions which  it  might  be  proper  to  make 
in  them,   the  proper  time  for  proposing 
them  would  be  in  the  committee  or  sup- 
ply ;  and  as  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  reso- 
lutions of  fiict,  he  must  assert  that  that 
oane  could  not  be  truly  given  to  them. 
la  summing  up  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  1792,  he  had  summed  up  3,200 
men  twice  over.    In  the  resolution  now 
proposed,  he  had  stated  the  number  of 
troops  in  service,  exclusive  of  the  regular 
cavalry  and  infantry,   to  be  25,757,  in 
which  he  included  17,602  of  disembodied 
inilitia;    Now,  he  had  not  included  in  his 
list  19,000  militia^^tnen,   who  were  after- 
wards embodied.    The  hon.  member  had 
likewise  said  that  in  1821  the  force  avail- 
able to  govemnrent  was  greater  by  132,S67 
men  than  it  was  in  1792 ;  but  if  he  would 
cast  up  his  own  totals,  he  would  discover 
that  the  difference  did  not  amount  by 
soma  thousands  to  the  numbers  which  he 
bad  mentioned.    The  hon.  member  was 
not  more  exact  as  to  his  money  accounts. 
He  had  excluded  from    them    all    the 
charges  for  the  disembodied  militia,  and  was 
wrong  in  certain  items,   which  the  noble 
lord  proceeded  to  point  out.    Thus  he 
was  incorrect  bbth  in  his  historical  and 
arithmetical  facts.    He  recollected  that  he 


bad  heard  of  an  ancient  sage  who  said 
that  there  were  two  things  over  which 
even  the  immortal  gods  themselves  had 
no  power — ^namely,  past  events  and  arith- 
metic.    The  hon.   gentleman  however, 
seemed  to  have  power  over  both,   as  he 
changed  them  just  as  suited  his  conveni- 
ence.    He  had  often  heard  that  a  little 
learning  was  a  dangerous  thing ;  he  was 
afraid  the  hon.  member  had  found  it  so  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  he  really  should 
advise  him  to  drink  more  largely  before 
he  again  ventured  to  discuss  matters  of 
this  nature.    He  had  heard  that  the  hon. 
member  was  the  chairman  of  a  self-con- 
stituted committee  of  finance.    Tlie  re- 
solutions which  the  hon.  member  had  just 
moved  were,  he  was  told,  the  production 
of  that  body ;   and  he  was,  perhaps,  too 
severe  in  attributing  the  blunders  of  them 
to  the   hon.  member  himself.     He  waa 
likewise  informed  that  this  committee  bad 
an    establishment  of  clerks.      Now   he 
gave  the  hon.  member  fsir  notice,  that  if 
the  discussions  on  these  estimates  were  to 
be  continued  by  him  and  his  friends,  as 
was  threatened,  during  21  days,  he  should 
certainly  move  for  a  return  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  these  clerks,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  their  ralaries  were  greater  than 
their  attention  and  ability  deserved.^    He 
would  now  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  explain.   With  regard 
to  the  blunder  which  he  was  said  to  have 
committed  in  reckoning  the  number  of 
troops  employed  in  1792  at  4*8,474  raen 
instead  of  45,274  men,  he  had  told  the 
noble  lord  that  he  had  taken  the  full  es- 
timates of  the  year,  though  he  knew  that 
the  number  of  effective  men  was  not  so 
great  as  was  stated  therein.    It  was  there* 
fore  too  much  for  the  noble  lord  to  charge 
him    with  inaccuracy  upon  that  point. 
As  to  the  number  of  irregular  troops  for 
the  year  1821,   which  he  had  calculated 
at  125,492  men,  he  must  likewise  say  that 
if  the  noble  lord  would  add  up  the  items, 
he  would  find  the  difference  between  the 
numbers  employed  in  1792  and  1821  to 
be    what  he  had  stated.     He  likewise 
maintained  that  he  had  correctly  stated 
the  number  of  militia  embodied  in  1792  ; 
and  that  the  money  accounts  to  which  he 
had  referred,  were  to  be  found  in  the  47th 
volume  of  their  journals,  just  as  he  hsMl 
inserted  them  in  his  resolutions.    WiUi 
regard    to   another  observation  of    the 
noble  secretary,  he  begged  leave  to  assert 
that  he  had  drawn  op  the  resolutiona  hiro- 
selfi  and  had  afterwards  submitted  tbcm 
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la  the  inipeetion  of  two  or  three  oC  hit 
private  friends.  As  to  any  establishment 
ef  clerkst  he  could  only  say  that  he  wish- 
ed the  noble  secretary  would  transact  the 
duties  of  bis  office  with  the  same  attention 
to  economy.  He  had  no  clerks  to  assist 
him  in  making  out  the  items  of  his  reso- 
lutions; but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  he 
wanted  them  he  could  find  many  persons 
who  would  act  as  volunteers  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

The  previous  question  being  put, 
^'  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  the 
House  divided :  Ayes  74 ;  Noes  98 ;  ma- 
jority against  Mr.  Hume's  resolution,  24*. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
8  committee  of  supply,  to  which  the  army 
estimates  were  referred, 

Lord  Palmerslon  proceeded  to  open 
the  estimates  for  the  military  service  of 
the  ensuing  year.  He  began  by  observ- 
ing that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House,  fur- 
ther than  to  draw  a  general  odtline  of  the 
proposed  service.  There  were  two  prin- 
cipal points  which  o£Pered  themselves  as 
characteristic  of  the  estimates  which  he 
was  now  about  to  unfold,  and  these  were 
a  reduction  of  establishments  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  expense.  Wherever  an  increase 
of  expense  appeared  on  some  particular 
head,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  tne  opera- 
tion of  some  fixed  and  certain  rule  laid 
down  by  parliament  itself,  and  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  execu- 
tive government.  He  should  endeavour 
to  explain  to  the  committee  the  mode  in 
which  these  reductions  had  been  brought 
about,  and  the  principles  observed  in  ac- 
complishing them.  One  of  the  chief 
branches  of  our  military  force  to  which 
the  operation  had  been  applied  was  that 
known  by  the  name  of  veteran  battalions, 
a  force  raised  at  a  period  when  the  coun- 
try was  threatened  with  imminent  danger, 
and  which  the  government  therefore  stood 
pledged  to  lay  down  whenever  the  altered 
«tate  of  the  country  should  permit  them 
to  do  so.  It  would  be  found  that  govern- 
ment had  been  faithful  to  its  pledge.  As 
compared  with  the  force  and  military  ex- 
^nditure  of  last  year,  the  estimates 
^ould  discover  a  redaction  of  upwards  of 
^,000  men,  and  a  saving  of  145,000/. 
•If  thejr  referred  to  the  year  previous  to 
the  last,  when  the  reduction  of  the  vete- 
tun  battalions  chiefly  inland  commenced, 
the  entire  saving  would  appear  to  be  not 
lesa  than  874,000/.  A  sum  of  50,000/. 
^iMMl  been  laved  by  adopting  a  suggestion 


of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-Castle,  to 
whom  the  Houseand  the  public  were  in- 
debted for  many  similar  improvements, 
the  suggestion  being  to  apply  the  pay  of 
the  non-efiective  men  to  misoellaneoua 
services.  On  the  staff  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  7,000/.  arising  from  a.reduc-* 
tion  of  two  majors- general  and  of  a  lieu<^ 
tenant-general  in  Ireland.  There  were 
other  retrenchments  amounting  to  17,000/. 
to  which  was  to  be  set  in  opposition  an 
increased  charge  on  some  of  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  19)000/.;  the  whole  present- 
ing) upon  the  heads  just  enumerated,  a 
total  diminution  of  367|000/. 

The  next  subject  of  estimate  was  India* 
On  the  establishment  of  the  military  col- 
lege there  would  appear  a  decrease  of 
2,700/.  which,  together  with  the  reduced 
allowances  of  general  officers  on  the  su- 
perannuation list,  would  form  a  mm  of 
4,500/.  The  garrison  service  would  be 
found  to  afford  a  saving  of  175,000/* 
The  charge  for  supernumerary  officers 
was  40,000/.  exhibiting  an  increase  pro- 
duced or  rendered  necessary  by  some  of 
the  reductions.  On  the  foreign  half-pay 
there  was  a  decrease  of  4,046/.  and  at 
Chelsea  and  Kilmainham,  there  was  a  di» 
minution  of  1 ,369/.  at  the  former  place, 
and  of  something  above  that  sum  at  the 
latter.  At  the  royal  military  asylum  die 
reduction  was  3,200/.  and  the  charge  for 
widows'  pensions  was  iocreased  to  6,000/L, 
a  charge  rendered  higher  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  by  the  new  regula- 
tion, allowing  them  to  retain  their  pen-^ 
sions,  afler  they  had. again  married. 
There  were  other  small  sums,  such  as 
676/.  saving,  under  the  head  of  expen- 
diture, for  adjutants  of  local  militia,  &cii 
but  the  whole  account,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  last  year,  whilst  it  presented 
an  increased  charge  on  some  branches 
of  128,000/.,  left,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
a  result  on  the  present  estimates  of  9,800 
men  reduced,  and  a  curtailed  expenditure 
of  145,000/.  This,  however,  it  was  true, 
formed  but  one  part  of  our  military  ser«> 
vice,  and  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to 
state  at  once  to  the  committee  all  the  mi-- 
litarj  votes  which  it  was  in  his  contem* 

Elation  to  brinff  forward.  The  hon.  room- 
er for  Abingdon  (Mr.  Maberly)  had,  a 
-few  nights  since,  recommended  that  the 
army  estimates  should  be  brought  within 
the  line  drawn  by  the  finance  committee 
of  1817.  That  committee  had  then  caK 
culated  the  expenditure  at  8,500,000/.  ex- 
clusive of  the  disemboided  militiai  the 
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eharge  of  which  they  thought  might  be 
met  by  savings  in  other  qoartert.  It  in- 
cluded, however,  the  Barrack  and  Com* 
missariat  departments;  and  in  their  r^ort 
11,000^  was  allowed  for  the  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  retam  of  our  army  from 
France.  Adding  to  this,  2S9fiO0L  for  the 
service  of  the  Ordnance,  the  whole  charge 
with  the  exception  of  the  permanent  stiw, 
according  to  tne  calculations  of  the  com- 
mittee, amounted  to  8,760,000/.  Now 
for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  ensu- 
ing year  he  should  propose  a  sum  of 
6)643,968/.,  and  for  tne  extraordinaries 
1,200,000/.,  for  the  Commissariat  55U569/. 
and  for  the  Barrack  department  237,500/. 
There  would  likewise  be  a  charge  of 
90,000/.  for  training  militia,  being  less 
than  the  diarges  under  these  heads  of 
the  last  vear  by  the  sum  of  266,000/. 
If,  therefore,  they  were  not  yet  brought 
within  the  limit  recommended  by  the  fi- 
nance committee  in  1817,  a  compari- 
son of  them  separately  with  the  same 
branches  of  expense  in  former  years  would 
exhibit  a  reduction  of  144,919/.  in  the 
extraordinaries ;  200,000/.  in  the  Ord- 
nance; .74,000/.  in  the  Commissariat; 
117|0(Xy.  in  the  Barrack  department, 
and  50,000/.  voted  last  vear,  and  not 
applied,  for  clothing  the  Irish  yeo« 
nanry.  The  auro  of  80,000/.  voted 
last  vear,  for  the  formation  of  veteran 
battalions,  and  of  40,000/.  for  training 
the  disembodied  militia,  would  be  like- 
wise saved  in  the  present.  The  whole,  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
preceding  year,  would  form  a  reduction 
of  707,000/. 

And  here  he  would  have  sat  down,  had 
It  not  been  for  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Abingdon  on  a  former 
evening.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  re^ 
ferred  to  the  jrear  1792  as  the  standard 
by  which  the  military  force  necessary  for 
the  present  year  ought  to  be  measured. 
Now  he  must  utterly  reject  the  establish^ 
ment  of  1792  as  forming  a  fair  ground  of 
comparison  with  the  establishment  of  the 
present  year.  The  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  advance  a  single  step  towards  esta- 
blishing his  proposition,  unless  he  could 
first  show  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  present*  were  the  same  as  those 
of  1792*  Now,  he  called  on  the  com- 
mittee to  look  first  at  the  internal  situa- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  present  moment 
«*-he  did  not  mean  in  a  civil  but  in  a  mili- 
ary sense.  Let  them  recollect  how  many 
Ipublic  works  had  been  4:onstructed  during 
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the  war,  which  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  protect,  otherwise  their  dilapida-> 
tion  would  expose  the  country  to  the 
much  greater  expense  of  repairs.    There 
had  been  a  great  accumulation  of  mSitary 
stores  and  dep6ts,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  guard.    If  the  committee  looked  at  the 
external  condition  of  the  country,  it  would 
immediately  remark  that,  since  the  year 
1792,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  our 
colonial  possessions,    which  rendered   it 
impossible  that  the  military  establishment 
of  that  period  should  be  adequate  for  the 
demands  of  the  present.    In  1792,  the 
number  voted  for  the  army,    for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including    officers* 
was  48,474.    Such  was  the  number  voted. 
But  he  must  farther  state,  that  that  was 
not  the  number  of  men  actually  in  service. 
The  number  was  never  reduced  so  Iow« 
By  the  official  returns,  it  appeared  that 
there, were  about  1,600  more  than   that 
estimate.      Comparing,    therefore,     the 
number  in  1792,  with  81,106,  the  number 
at  present,  there  was  an  excess  at  preseat 
of  about  87,000,  officers  includ€»d.    Of 
those,   15,299  were  employed  in  the  new 
colonies^  vis.  the  Leewsird  Isiands,  Malta, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  SettlemenU  on  the  Coast  of  Africa, 
the  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Island 
of  Ceylon..   The   committee  would  aee 
that  among  those  colonies  were  some  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  attached  to 
the   British   domiaions-*-po8sestions    for 
the  acquisition    of  which    the   greatest 
sacrifices  had  been  made,  both  of  menand 
of  money— *possessions  which  it  was   of 
the  utmost  miportilnce  to  this  coui^rjr, 
whether  in  a  military,  in  a  political,  or  in 
a  commercial  view,  to  preserve.    When, 
therefore,  he  stated  that  15,000  men  was 
the  force  assigned  to  garrison  these  valu- 
able possessions,  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  committee  would  not  think  it  too 
much«   He  should  mislead  the  committee 
if  they  were  to  understand  him  as  con- 
sidering that  force  by  imy  means  ^ade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  coloniea  in 
question  in  time  of  war.    It  was  only  a 
force  that  was  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ple whic^,  in  time  of  peace,  ought   to 
regulate  the  garrisoning  of  such  poraes- 
sions,  namely,  adequatay  to  defend  them 
from  sudden  surprise,  in  the  event  of  an 
unexpected  renewal  of  hostilities.    ¥or 
sucli  a  purpose,  the  force  he  had  men- 
tioned was  certainly  not  too  large.   It  was 
upon  this  system  of  precautionary  defence 
thai  an  addition  of  SfiH  men  bad  bwesk 
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aaade  to  tha  force  Btatiooed  ia  the  old 
eolonieS}  Gibraltar,  Caoada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Jamaica,  the  old  Leeward  Islanda,  and 
New  South  Walei.  The  latter  settlement 
had  been  greatly  extended  since  the  year 
1792.  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  population  was  receiving 
continual  additions  of  a  nature  extremely 
difficult  to  govern.  In  Canada,  too, 
large  tracts  of  territory  had  been  cleared, 
and  man^  vast  fore&ts  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  Our  frontier  had  been 
stretched  out  to  a  degree  which  necessa- 
rily called  for  an  addition  to  the  military 
strength  by  which  it  was  defendeo. 
There  would  then  remain  for  the  service 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together 
with  the  islands  in  the  Channel,  an  excess 
of  19,516  men,  of  which  8,826  were  sta- 
tioned in  Ireland.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  an^  argument  to  justify 
this  latter  distribution  of  our  military 
force,  but  he  should  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  bands  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  chief 
secretary  for  that  countiy.  For  Great 
Britain  and  the  islands  in  the  Channel 
the  increased  force  would  then  appear  to 
be  1 0,889  men ;  and  in  looking  at  this  ex- 
cess above  the  establishment  of  1792,  he 
w.ottld  beg  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  committee,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
war  our  arsenals  had  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, that  our  depots,  stores,  and  works 
bad  been  enlarged  and  multiplied,  and 
must  be  exposed  to  various  injuries  if  not 
adequately  protected.  Amongst  these  he 
might  mention  PorUmouth,  Plymouth, 
Chatham,  Heligoland,  Hull,  Weedon, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  besides  many  detached 
works,  Dover,  Teigikmouth,  and  Berwick, 
from  which  tlie  garrisons  were  now  with- 
drawn. On  these  stations  5,018  men 
were  employed  beyond  the  number  in 
1792  {  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  1,000 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, leaving  an  excess  to  be  still  ac- 
counted for  of  4,883  men.  If  from  this 
they  deducted  the  1,600  men  whom  he 
had  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  pay  in 
1792  over  and  above  the  establishment, 
as  stated  on  the  Journals,  the  increase  of 
disposable  force  would  not  exceed  3,469 
men. 

Now  he  must  remind  the  committee, 
that  In  the  course  of  the  war  a  very 
material  alteration  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  organisation  of  our  regimental  esta- 
blishments. The  men  could  not  be 
transferred,  as  formerly,,  from  one  regi- 
>*9nt  to  another  without  their  own  ctm* 


sent.  The  onl^  mode  of  a&rding  relief 
to  foreign  stations  was  now  by  sending 
out  whole  regiments  and  bringing  them 
home  In  the  same  manner.  Wnilst  these 
removals  and  transfers  were  in  progress,  it 
was  obvious  that  defalcations  must  occur 
at  home,  and  not  only  during  the  interval* 
but  by  the  exchange  of  perfect  for  imper- 
fect regiments.  The  number  of  non- 
effectives fell  much  more  heavily  on  the 
home  than  on  the  colonial  service.  The 
whole  number  abroad  was  32,476,  which, 
together  with  19,889  in  India,  consti- 
tuted an  aggregate  force  of  upwards  of 
50,000  men.  It  would  not,  he  should 
conceive,  be  maintained,  that  any  regiment 
should  be  kept  abroad  for  a  longer  term 
than  ten  years;  and  in  order  to  observe 
this  rule,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
out  annually  reliefs  to  the  amount  of 
5,200  men.  This,  however,  we  had  not 
the  means  of  doing ;  and  if  they  deducted 
1,500  men  as  the  average  of  non-effec- 
tives, the  surplus  disposeable  force  would 
be  only  3,200.  Takmg  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  It  must,  he 
thought,  be  manifest,  that  our  present  es- 
tablishm^t  was  not  too  large  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country.— But  the  organ!-* 
zation  of  the  regiments  was  another  im- 
portant topic ;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to 
submit  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  question, 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  distri- 
bute our  military  force  Into  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  corps  or  regiments. 
There  were  three  principles  to  which,  la 
time  of  peace,  it  seemed  to  him  of  im- 
portance to  adhere,  in  the  constitution 
and  division  of  a  military  force.  The  first 
was,  that  the  establishment  should  be 
economical;  the  next,  that  it  should  be 
efficient ;  and  the  third,  that  its  organize^ 
tion  should,  in  the  event  of  war  recurring, 
be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  recruit  the 
different  resiments  rapidly  and  cheaply. 
In  1792^  the  regimental  establishments 
were  very  low.  The  hon.  gentleman  bad 
argued  as  if  800  was  more  economical 
than  400  for  the  reduced  scale.  He  had 
already  said,  that  there  were  three  points 
to  be  attended  to,  economy,  efficiencj» 
and  capacity  of  sudden  aogmentatlon. 
The  esublishment  of  1792  was  bad  In 
these  respects;  and  when  the  war  took 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  break  up 
many  of  the  regiments,  and  to  make  up 
new  corps  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  ola 
ones.  The  whole  presented  a  disconnects 
ed  mass,  and  the  recovery  of  some  regi* 
m^nta  wea  altogether  hopeleii.    Wbea  a 
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rery  nuU  corps  wm  ncnitted»  to  at  to 
MJrme  at  its  complemeDty  its  character 
partook  of  the  maia  bgredient,  and  it 
Docame,  to  all  active  purposeSy  a  neir 
regiment.  Verj  large  corps,  on  the 
otner  hand,  as  they  admitted  but  of  a 
amsJl  augmentation,  created  the  necessity 
of  forming  other  corps  entirely  new.  It 
had  been  considered,  therefore^  that  the 
Dumber  of  650  was  that  which  would 
avoid  either  extreme,  and  combine  in  the 
highest  degree  the  essential  ooaHtiee  to 
which  he  bad  allnded.  In  the  present 
reduced  state  of  our  regtmenu,  34,000 
tnen  might  be  added  to  them,  in  order  to 
place  them  on  a  full  establiihroeot.  This, 
too,  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
simple  process  of  adding  one  lieutenant 
to  every  troop  of  cavalry  and  to  every 
company  of  infiintry.  The  saving  which 
would  arise  from  this  practice,  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  mode  of  recruiting 
hitherto  tried,  would  probably  amount  to 
000,000/.  upon  the  additional  forcd  which 
he  had  named.  Such  a  plan  did  not 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  merit  the  censure 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it.  With  re- 
apect  to  the  corps  of  life-guards  and  foot- 
guards  being  placed  on  a  higher  establish- 
ment, as  compared  with  other  regimenu 
of  cavalry  or  the  line,  and  as  compared 
with  their  state  in  1792,  the  augmentation 
had  taken  place  on  the  same  principle ; 
and  the  onlv  qoestion  relative  to  them 
Aow  was,  whether  it  was  advantageous  to 
iiave  any  corps  placed  on  a  footing  supe- 
fior  in  point  of  rank  and  pay  to  others. 
He  did  not  knoWthat  this  advantage  was 
denied,  or  .that  any  inconvenience  had 
been  ever  shown  to  attend  it.  Whether 
by  their  gallantry  abroad,  or  their  temper 
«nd  moderation  at  home,  the  present  regi- 
ments of  guards  had  done  any  thing  to 
forfeit  their  ancient  claims  to  respect  and 
distinction,  he  should  willingly  leave  to 
the  committee  to  decide.  There  had, 
however,  been  no  great  increase  of  this 
qiecies  of  force  in  London.  In  1792,  the 
life  guards  and  foot  guards  together 
amounted  to  4,225  men  stationed  in  the 
metropfJis,  and  they  at  present  amounted 
4o  4,449.  The  regiments  remained  the 
same,  and  a  yery  nunute  return  had  lately 
beetimade,  which,  if  examined  with  rela- 
tion to  all  the  existing  circumstances, 
must  satisfy  every  hon.  member  that  no 
unnecessary  addition  had  been  made. 

The  boo.  gentlesAan  had  talked  of 
^•000,000/.  as  the  aggregate  expense  of 
<ho  service  for  .the  prei^Dl  year.    The 


whole  would  amount  to  8,792jO(XKr^  but 
from  this  were  to  be  made  lai^e  deduc- 
tions for  the  militia,  the  charges  for  halfw 
pay,  d:c.  The  cost  of  the  actual  esta* 
blishment  would  be  5,300,000^.:  and  with 
regard  to  the  practicability  of  reducing 
this  charge,  he  apprehended  that  the  pay 
of  the  soldier  woulo  scarcely  be  considered 
as  excessive;  althoueh  the  price  of  corn 
and  agricultural  produce  had  fslien,  the 
fall  did  not  always  manifest  itself  in  the 
prices  of  bread  and  meat,  nor  was  any 
BEiaterial  difference  to  be  discovered  in  the 
cost  of  clothing.  If  they  referred  to  the 
situation  of  the  officers,  they  would  sooo 
hear  of  cases  in  which  the  pay  was  found 
inadequate  to  expenses  which  it  wss  im« 
possible  to  avoid.  If,  therefore,  there 
was  not  an  overruling  propriety  or  nece8-*> 
sity  for  reducing  their  pay  and  sllowancea, 
tlie  committee  would  not  select,  for  soch  a 
reduction,  a  period  following  a  war  in 
which  their  heroic  devotion  had  rescued 
the  country  from  a  state  of  peril  such  aa 
it  was  never  before  exposed  to.  At  such 
a  time  it  would  be  ungracious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  entertain  a  propositfoa  of 
this  nature.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  on  the  former  night  that  the  staff  in 
1792  cost  only  6,872/.,  but,  according  to 
the  present  rale  of  pay,  it  would  amount 
to  about  18,00tf  •  for  the  same  nunbet  oC 
officers.  With  regard  to  the  foreign  stafl^ 
which,  he  said,  in  1792,  cost  19,000/.,  be 
was  quite  mistaken.  In  1802,  the  foreign 
staff,  cost  74,000/. ;  but  the  hon.  gentle-' 
man  had  by  an  error  taken  his  assertions 
from  the  estimates  of  Dec.  1802,  which  of 
course  applied  to  the  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  compared 
the  estimates  of  December,  1792,  with 
the  estimates  of  Dee.  1802; 

Lord  PalmerstiM,  If  so,  it  onlyshowed 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong  in 
both  cases.  But  although  the  estKoata 
of  180S  was  made  out  as  low  as  had 
been  mentk>ned,  yet  it  never  had  been 
carried  into  effect ;  for  the  war  breaking 
out,  the  reduction  proposed  was  foona 
impracticable.  Unless,  then,  the  House 
was  prepared  to  say,  that  the  country 
must  go  back  to  the  military  system,  or 
rather  no  system,  of  1792,  it  was  nothiog 
for  the  hon.  gentleman'  to  ge(  up  and 
assert  that  such  and  such  was  the  ex^ 
pense  of  the  staff  at  that  date.  Ko  man, 
coaspetently  informed,  would  really  wish 
to  see  tliie  army  reduced  to  the  state  it 
hekl  ia  1792.  Some  persons  might 
think  we  oi^t  to  have  no  asmj^i*  all : 
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that  was  a  clear  and  ioteUigtble  proposi- 
tion; but  to  say  that  the  army  should 
be  no  more  efficient  now,  than  it  was 
in  1793f  seemed  to  show  an  almost  total 
ignorance  of  its  then  condition.  In 
17d2  there  was  no  staff  in  England; 
two  or  three  review  generals  were  sent 
round  twice  a  year  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  regiments,  and  that  was^  all.  Be- 
sides, it  would  have  been  impossible 
then  to  have  obtained  the  minute  returns 
at  present  daily  moved  for.. 

Next,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
tended, that  the  colonies  ought  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  army  employed  in 
them ;  but  this  part  of  the  subject  might 
be  led  very  safely  to  the  answer  given  on 
the  former  night  by  the  under  secretary 
for  (he  colonial  department.  It  was  not 
to  be  denied,  that  in  what  were  called  the 
public  departments,  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  since  1792;  but  the 
House  would  not  forget,  that  though  that 
increase  had  taken  place,  a  great  reduc- 
tion had  also  been  effected  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Comparing  1 81 4* 
with  the  present  year,  the  reduction  was 
not  less  than  80,000/.  Here  again  he 
would  say,  that  it  amounted  to  nothing 
to  assert  that  in  1792  the  public  depart- 
ments only  cost  the  nation  a  much  less 
sum  than  at  present.  The  whole  busi- 
ness was  now  done  in  a  very  different 
manner :  it  was  now  done  with  a  minute- 
ness and  regularity  of  detail  that  almost 
prevented  the  possibility  of  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  public  money.  This  diange 
had  been  the  result  of  the  laborious  exer- 
tions of  this  House.  As  to  his  own  de- 
partment in  1792,  there  were  no  paymas- 
ters and  no  clerks,  because  there  were 
no  accounts  to  be  examined ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  result,  the  present  system 
was  attended  with  a  real  and  practical 
economy.  For  instance,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  complained  of  the  arrear  ac- 
counts, and  had  talked  of  the  gross  in- 
justice of  compelling  a  man  to  refund, 
because  for  five  years  he  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  public  money  in  his  hands. 
Such  a  doctrine  must  have  been  little  ex- 
pected from  an  economist  and  a  reformer. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  time  he 
had  mentioned  was  not  5,  but  15  or  20 
years. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  ready  to  take  it 
so,  but  Still  it  was  a  monstrous  proposition 
whether  taken  at  5^  15,  or  even  25  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  secretary  at  war 
was  invested  with  a  discretion  on  the  sub- 
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ject;  and  where  no  iniproper  motives 
existed,  and  where  a  very  long  time  had 
elapsed,  the  successor  was  not'atways 
called  upon  to  make  eood  the  deficiencies 
of  bis  predecessor.  He  had  always  ex-^ 
crcised  this  discretion  to  Che  best  of  his 
ability.  The  hon.  gentleman  did  hot 
seem  to  be  aware  that  in  this  very  arrea^ 
department,  of  which  he  so  much  com- 
plained, no  less  than  110,000^.  had  been 
recovered  to  the  country  in  two  years— a 
sum,  in  round  numbers,  equal  to  th6 
whole  expense  Of  the  War^^omce  for  that 
period.  As  to  the  superannuation  and 
retired  allowances,  and  the  assertion  that 
they  were  much  too  extravagant,  tbo 
House  would  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
a  degree  of  liberality  ought  to  be  shown 
in  them.  If  a  man  had  spent  20,  SO,  or 
40  years  in  the  public  service ;  if  he 
had  spent  his  best  years  and  applied 
his  best  faculties  in  his  duties,  he 
ought  not  to  be  turned  off  without  the 
means  of  subsistence  at  a  time  of  life 
when  perhaps  he  could  not  devote  his  fa- 
culties to  any  profitable  employment. 
With  regard  to  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  head  of  the  military  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had  made  it  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  direct  his  personal  ex- 
ertion and  his  best  understanding  to  th6 
good  of  the  army  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  command,  and  thus' indulged 
the  noblest  ambition  of  the  human  mind. 
It  was  to  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious 
personage  that  the  country  owed  the  pre- 
sent admirable  state  of  the  army;' and 
without  that  conduct,  not  even  the  bra* 
very  or  the  genius  of  a  Wellington  would 
have  been  able  to  have  placed  this  coun- 
try on  the  proud  eminence  upon  which 
she  now  atood*  The  noble  lord  then 
moved, 

1.  **  That  a  number  of  land  forces^ 
not  exceeding  81,468  men,  and  alsd 
11,794  men,  proposed  to  be  disbaiided  in 
year  1821  (excltinve  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  regiments  employed  in  the  ter- 
ritorial possessions  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany), commissioned  and  non-commi»» 
stoned  officers  included,  be  maintained, 
for  the  service  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and-  Ireland,  from  25t1i 
Dec.  1820  to  24tli  Dec.  1821.'* 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  although  Hi6 
particular  details  given  on  a  former  night 
by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  might  in 
particular  instances  be  incdrrecty  iitiey 
were  perfectly  true  in  substance.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  follow  the  noble  lord 
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through  all  hit  Tolitmnioat  tUteineiiUt 
but  should  confine  bimtelf  to  a  few  ge* 
neral  obaenrationst  and  should  then  con- 
clude by  moving,  that  the  chairman  should 
report    progress  and   ask  leave  to  sit 
agatUy  in  order  that  time  might  be  given 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  up 
stairs  to  consider  the  proprietj  of  gene* 
rally  reducing  our  military  establishment* 
In  this  motion  he  could  assure  the  House 
he  had  no  wish  to  impede  the  public  bu- 
siness;  his  sole  object  was  to  obtain  a 
committee  for  the  examination  of  the 
present  abuses»    As  the  noble  lord  on 
one  side  asserted  that  further  reduction 
could  not  be  made  with  safety ;    as  he 
(colonel  D.)  asserted  on  the  other,  that 
a  reduction  could  be  safely  made ;  and  the 
only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  which 
shoula  have  the  power  of  sifting  the  sub- 
ject to  the  bottom.    The  noble  lord,  in 
comparing  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year  with  the  last,  had  taken  great  credit 
for  the  proposed  reduction ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  in  the  last  year  the 
country  was—or  at  least  was  stated  to 
be^in  a  state  of  civil  disturbance.    A 
Gomparison^  therefore,  with  the  last  year 
was  unfair :  and  if  the  comparison  were 
carried  back  to  the  year  1819.  it  would 
be  found,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
reduction,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
military  expenditure  of  50,572/.    Was 
this  what  the  noble   lord  had   called   a 
leduction?    Was    this  all   the  countiy 
might  reasonably  look  for  in  the  seventh 
year  of  peace  ?    Did  not  this  demand 
aome    inquiry?     He    recollected    that 
when   this    enormous   expenditure   was 
called  for  on  a  former  occasion,  it  was 
aaid  to  be  merely  temporary.    But  be 
that  as  it  might,   he  was   prepared  to 
ahow^    that    a    considerable    reduction 
might  be  made,    without  at  all  endan- 
gering our  domestic  safety,  or  our  foreign 
possessions.    But  if,  unfortunately,   the 
House  should  be   of  opinion,   that   the 
unprecedented    peace   establishment   of 
100,000  men  was  not  too  much,  then  he 
should  be  prepared  to  show  that  this  esta- 
blishment might  be  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pense much  smaller  than  the  present  esti- 
mate.   Upon  the  first  part  of  his  propo- 
sition, he  scarcely  hoped  to  be  ante  to 
convince  the  Home ;    but  if  he  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  inquiry,  it  would 
be  as  much  as  for  the  present  he  should 
expect.    There  could,  ne  thought,  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  maintaining  $o  laige 
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I  a  military  force  apon  the  plea  (^  public 
disafiection.    It  was  impossible  for  any 
people  to  bear  their  unparalieled  distressea 
with  more   exemplary  patience  Uurn  ike 
people  of  this  country  had  done;  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  course 
of  the  late  proceedings  in  another  place, 
the^r  had  had  every  excitement  to  disaf- 
fection, had  they  been  at  all  predisposed 
for  it.— The  hon.  member  proceeded  to 
a  comparison    of  our   present  military 
force  with  that  of  the  year  1787,  when 
we  were  opposed  to  the  powerful  naviea 
of  almost  every  maritime  country  of  Eu- 
rope.   He  thought,  that  the  establish^ 
ment  of  Saint  Helena,  consisting  of  up- 
wards tf  1 ,200  men,  was  considerably  too 
large.    Ho  did  not  forget  that  we  had 
there  confined  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, and  that  more  than  usual  vigi- 
lance waa  necessary  to  secure  him ;  but 
still,  considering  the  natural  strength  of 
the  island,  he  uought  the  miliury  force 
too  large.     He  had  the  authority  of*  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  saying  that  a 
larger  number  of  troops  were  kept  in  the 
Ionian  islands  than  were  necessary.     He 
then  adverted  to  the  military  force  ia 
India,  and  particularly  the  cavalry  branch 
of  it.    He  strongly  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  the  force  in  that  quarter  o€ 
the  world ;  and  also  suggested,  that  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  foreign  gar- 
rison troops,  a  corresponding  r^uction 
might  take  place  in  the  depots  at  home. 
Upon  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  ca- 
valry,  he  retained  precisely  the  same 
sentiments  he  had  expressed  last  year. 
He  had  indeed  heard  it  said,  that  regi- 
ments could   be  supported   on  cheaper 
terms   in  the  islands  abroad  than  tney 
could  be  at  home.    But  was  it  not  the 
cheapest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  coq- 
stitutional   mode   to  disband  altogether 
regiments  for  which  there  was  no  em- 
ployment and  no  necessity?    Observing 
upon  the  state  of  the  army  at  home,  the 
hon.  member  next  adverted  to  the  wag- 
gon train,  a  corps  which,  however  ser- 
viceable in  war,  was,  he  observed,  totally 
useless  in  time  of  peace.    By  a  reduction 
of  this  corps  a  saving  of  10,0002.  a  year 
might  be  made,  making  at  the  same  time 
ample  allowance  for  pensions    and  re- 
tired  officers.    The  hon.  member  here 
entered  into  a  calculation  of  the  charge 
incurred  by  the  travelling  of  the  waggon 
train,  whicn  he  observed  was  an  eooi'moua 
and  at  the  same  time  a  useless  expensNo 
to  the  couiitry.    Supposing  every  regl- 
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ment  of  cavalry  to  march  a  hundred 
miles  in  the  year,  the  expense  of  trans-, 
porting  the  forage-carts  by  the  waggon 
train  would  cost  U.  per  mile.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  reduce  the  numbers,  not  the 
allowances,  of  the  officers  and  men.  The 
noble  lord  had  particularly  urged  the 
advantage  which  the  country  would  de- 
rive from  a  saving  of  146,000/.  a  year  by 
the  reduction  of  the  veteran  battalions. 
Now  he  thought  that  reduction  insuffi- 
cient. By  the  plan  which  he  would 
Tecommend,  of  reducing  two  companies 
in  each  regiment,  still  leaving  quite 
enough  for  the  public  service,  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  battalions  would  in  effect 
take  place,  and  a  saving  of  375,000/.  a 
year,  after  making  all  the  necessary  pro« 
vision  and  half  pay  for  the  reduced  par- 
ties. He  should  also  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  moving  in  the  committee  that  an 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
u)g  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  employ, 
as  the  service  might  require,  such  per- 
sons as  were  enjoying  half-pay,  in  pre- 
ference to  granting  new  commissions. 
By  adopting  that  course,  a  still  further 
saving  would  be  effected,  besides  doing 
full  justice  to  the  claims  of  those  who 
had  already  served  their  country.  He 
then  showed,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  cavalry  commissions  granted 
to  persons  from  the  Military  College 
last  year  with  the  number  of  other  offi- 
cers put  on  half-pay,  the  saving  to  which 
the  arrangement  he  proposed  roust  ne- 
cessarily tend.— The  next  department  for 
which  he  thought  needless  expense  was 
incurred,  was  the  riding  establishment  at 
Pimlico,  whi^h  cost  s300/.  a  year.  In 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  much  better,  in- 
stead of  bringing  persons  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  that  establishment,  to  re- 
vert to  the  order  of  1819,  and  have  the 
business  done '  by  persons  on  the  spot 
with  their  respective  arrangements.— He- 
specting  the  paymaster-general's  depart- 
ment, he  entertained  exactly  the  same 
opinion  he  had  expressed  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  In  1797,  according  to  the 
19ih  report  of  the  commission  of  finance, 
the  whole  expense  of  that  department 
was  9,340/.  a  year.  At  present,  salaries 
alone  amounted  to  21,000/.  a  year, 
making;  an  addition  of  12,000/.  a  year. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  public  depart- 
ments in  the  Secretary  at  War's-office 
was,  in  1792,  45,245/.,  it  now  amounted 
to  133,074/.  The  salaries  bore  their  full 
share  of  augmentation;  for  in  1792,  the 
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salaries  amounted  only  to'  16»070/. ;  in 
1806,  they  amounted  to  29,970/.  while,  in 
18fiO  they  were  47,819/.  The  same 
uncalled-for  augmentation  at  this  period 
was  observable  in  the  office  of  the  Comp-. 
troller  of  army  accounts',  the  expenditure 
of  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000/. 
a  year.  According  to  the  19th  finance 
report,  the  extraordinaries  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  amounted  to  6,000,000/., 
the  accounts  of  which  necessarily  passed 
through  the  CoroptroUcr's-office.  No^v:, 
these  foreign  extraordinaries  did  not 
amount  to  1,000,000/.;  and  he  thought 
it  obviously  followed,  that  as  the  trou- 
ble in  the  office  became  so  much  the 
less,  the  establishment  ought  to  incur  a 
proportionate  reduction.  At  the  former 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded,  when 
the  business  was  so  much  greater,  there 
were  2  comptrollers,  at  1,000/.  a  year 
each,  and  11  assistants.  The  expense 
then  was  4,470/.  a  year.  There  were 
now,  when  the  business  must  necessa- 
rily be  less,  3  comptrollers  of  army  ac* 
counts,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  office 
exceeded  12,0(X)/.  a  year.  He  called 
upon  his  majesty's  government  to  show 
what  necessity  there  existed  for  this  in- 
creased expenditure  in  a  departmeot 
where  the  business  was  so  much  dimi- 
nished. But,  what  he  particularly  begged 
the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  was  this— 
that  although  he  pointed  to  the  reduc; 
tions  he  had  named  as  practicable  for 
the  public  service,  and  essential  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  yet  he 
did  nat  mean  to  call  upon  the  House,  to 
adopt  them  at  once  upon  his  mere 
statement.  All  he  asked  of  them  was^ 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  :  he  merely  desired 
that  the}'  would  allow  his  suggestions  to 
be  fairly  eonsidered  in  a  committee,  im- 
partially chosen  from  all  sides  of  the 
House.  This  committee  he  thought 
ought  not  to  be  opposed.  It  was  due  by 
ministers  to  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
and  they  at  least  ought  to  be  the  last 
to  oppose  a  committee  formed  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  composed  of  persons 
fairly  selected  from  the  ministerial  and 
opposition  sides  of  the  House,  together 
with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
considered  independent  of  both.  In  such 
a  committee,  it  would  be  teen  whether 
his  proposals  for  reduction  wei'e  fair  and 
practicable  or  not;  and  it  appeared  to 
nim-that  the  noble  lord,  and  those  ^ho 
supported  him,  pught  to  be  the  most 
anxious  of  all  for  the  appointment  of  such 
4  H        -        ■ 
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•  committee.  If  he  was  wrone,  all  his 
propositions  vroold  necessarily  rail  to  the 
ground,  and  the  result  would  be  so  ho- 
nourable to  the  ministers,  that  he  really 
thought  they  coold  not  oppose  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
amendment,  **  That  the  chairman  should 
^report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.*' 
Mr.  G.  Dawson  felt  anxious  to  record 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion  which  be  was  about  to 
state  to  tne  House,  and  which  would 
prove  to  gentlemen  opposite,  that  it  was 
possfble  to  support  the  general  policy  of 
ministers,  anu  yet  to  be  friendly  to  eco- 
nomy. During  the  five  years  in  which 
he  had  bad  the  honour  or  sitting  m  that 
House,  he  had,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
supported  the  measures  of  ministers,  from 
iS  conscientious  conviction  that  tbey  were 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  security  of  the 
isountry.  He,  however,  differed  from 
them  on  the  subject  of  our  military  esta- 
blishment. At  a  period,  when  distress 
stared  them  hi  the  face,  it  would  bl  prac- 
tising worse  than  a  delusion  to  deny  that 
economy,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  was  not  hnperatively  necessary. 
Not  only  did  he  conceive  economy  oe- 
tessary,  but  he  would  say,  that  the  most 
rigid  parsimony  alone  could  ssve  the 
country.  He  for  one  thought  the  sum 
of  6,643,968/.  too  great  a  sum  to  be 
lavished  on  the  support  of  the  army.  Of 
afl  the  items  of  public  expenditure,  that 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  to  iti  pre- 
sent extent,  could  be  best  dispensed  with. 
In  comparing  the  estimates  or  the  present 
with  the  last  year,  It  was  urged  that  there 
Was  a  saving  this  year  of  163»498l.  Now, 
it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  the 
country  could  go  on  under  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure.  Economy  must  begin 
somewhere,  and  in  no  quarter  could  it 
be  better  practised  than  in  the  military 
department.  Where  was  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  force  of  !20,778  men  in 
Ireland?  He  maintained,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  force  mieht  with 
the  greatest  safety  be  reduced.  He  did 
not  believe  that  that  country  was  ever  In 
a  more  perfect  state  of  tranquillity  than 
at  present.  But  even  If  a  sphrit  of  dis- 
turbance were  to  manifest  itself,  the  go- 
yemoient  possessed  the  power  of  check- 
ing it  by  a  much  more  constitutional  force, 
the  police.  In  addition  to  the  police,  the 
jreomanry  of  the  country  might  be  called 
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upon,  if  necessary;  and  this  was  a  force 
which  could  be  maintained  at  a  much 
smaller  expense  than  a  regular  army* 
What  then  was  the  reason  why  such  a 
force  was  kept  up  ?  Did  they  dread  goings 
to  war  ?  No ;  It  was  a  delusion  to  sup-* 
pose  so ;  but  if  we  were  forced  to  go  to 
war,  he  trusted  that  we  should  rely  upoa 
our  naval  power,  and  not  indulge  in  those 
continental  struggles  which  had  already- 
cost  the  nation  so  much.  The  House  had 
heard  much  of  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try. The  petition  from  Birmingham 
showed  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in 
that  quarter ;  the  iron  works  of  Stafford- 
shire were  at  a  stand  still ;  the  cotton 
trade,  the  staple  article  of  this  country, 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  the 
leather  trade,  and,  in  short,  all  branches 
of  our  industry  were  equally  depressed. 
At  such  a  period,  however,  he  had  heard, 
and  with  considerable  alarm,  a  proposition 
to  interfere  with  the  public  creditor.  He 
for  one  would  suffer  the  greatest  privations 
rather  than  allow  a  breach  of  the  public 
faith.  One  hon.  member  had  pointed  out 
the  national  debt  as  the  great  monster  of 
consumption.  In  another  quarter  a  noble 
earl  hau  quoted  the  ancient  law  maxim; 
**  nemo  tenetur  ad  impossibUe.**  SucU 
doctrines  would,  he  feared,  have  the 
effect  of  producing  out  of  doors  a  hostile 
feeling,  and  of  plunging  the  country  into 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  contest.  No- 
thing, he  conceived,  but  the  most  rigid 
economv  could  remove  the  pressure  under 
which  the  country  suffered.  A  large  mi-* 
litary  force  he  considered  a  uselesa 
burthen ;  and  though  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  non. 
officer,  still  he  was  ready  to  record  hb 
opinion,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  estimates 
ought  to  be  some  millions  less  than  they 
were. 

Mr.  J.  MaedonM  said,  he  had  come 
down  to  the  House  strongly  impressed 
with  the  arguments  urged  on  a  former 
evening  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen. Those  impressions  had  not  been 
at  all  weakened  by  any  thing  which  he 
had  heard  since  he  entered  the  House. 
Indeed  it  was  painful  to  come  down  and 
listen  to  the  plausible  but  empty  apologtea 
which  Were  annually  made  for  keepinrup 
the  e^tpendltttre  of  the  country.  The 
noble  lord  bad  stated,  with  much  self- 
gratulation,  that  the  estimates  of  this  yeaf 
fell  short  of  last  year's  charge  by  145,000IL 
But  the  noble  lord  did  not  state  the  charge 
as  compared  with  the  years  1618  and  1819^ 
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compared  with  which  th«re  wa$  a  coDsider- 
able  excess  this  ^ear.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  ooe  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech 
which  he  hailed  with  pleasure — that  was 
bis  comparison  of  the  present  estimates 
with  those  of  1792 1  A  few  years  ago  the 
noble  lord  had  observed*  that  we  might 
as  well  go  back  to  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
as  refer  to  the  estimates  of  1792.  The 
noble  lord,  asked,  if  they  were  prepared 
to  go  back  at  once  to  the  estimates 
of  1792  i  He  answered,  no— all  that  was 
asked  for  was,  that  the  estimates  of  1792 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  we 
should  gradually,  but  steadily,  approxi- 
mate to  the  establishment  of  that  period* 
The  advance  io  tlie  pay  of  artisans  and 
mechanics  since  1792  had  been  at  the  rate 
of  from  five  to  four,  while  the  pay  of  the 
soldiery  had  been  from  about  two  to  one; 
and  be  saw  no  reason  why,  upon  prin* 
dples  of  equity,  and  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  the  pay  of 
the  latter  should  not  return  to  its  former 
atandard,  especially  recollecting  that  the 
advanpe  of  the  soldiers'  pay  had  taken 
place  in  a  depreciated  medium,  which 
had  now  recovered  its  nominal  value. 
With  respect  to  the  means  of  defending 
our  colonies,  he  did  not  think  it  materia! 
to  that  defence  to  augment  our  military 
force,  those  colonies  being  always  per- 
fectly secure  while  we  retamed  our  naval 
power,  through  which  power,  indeed,  we 
were  uniformly  enabled,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  repossess  ourselves  of  those 
colonies,  if  they  happened  to  be  wrested 
from  us. — Did  the  noble  lord  see  no 
danger  in  draining  the  revenues  of  this 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  its  colo- 
nies i  Hq  was  as  ready  as  any  man  to 
admit  the  advanta^s  which  Great  Britain 
bad  derived  from  its  colonies;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
those  colonies  were  protected  by  the 
power,  while  they  were  exempted  from 
the  mass  of  taxation  which  oppressed  the 
■  mother  country.  It  was  observed,  and 
especially  by  foreigners,  that  tlic  first 
thing  done  by  the  government  of  this 
country  upon  taking  possession  of  any 
colony,  was  to  exalt  it  to  the  rank  of  an 
empire,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  a  salary  of  no  less 
than  12,000^.  a  year  was  granted  to  its 
governor.  But  the  expensive  system 
.pursued  with  regard  to  our  colonies  of 
,  late  years,  was  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  the  expense  of  our  new 
colonies  was  more  tluin  that  incurred  for 
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the  Dotaintenance  of  all  our  old  colonies 
previous  to  the  war.    Whence  this  extra- 
ordinary increase?     As  civilization,  and 
all  its  train  of  knowledge  had  so  muck 
advanced,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed  that  the  colonies  would  have  been 
better  enabled  to  defend  themselves— or 
at  least  that  they  would  have  required  lest 
aid  from  the  mother  country.  As  to  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  islands,  he  should  have 
thought,   that  a  comparatively  reduced 
force  would  have  been  sufficient,  either 
for  the  preservation  of  their  internal  tran« 
Guiliity,  or  the  security  of  their  external 
defence,  from  the  facility  with  which  any 
requisite    supply    could    be   had   from 
Gibraltar.— The  only  remaining  branch  t>r 
our  military  force  referred  to  by  the  noble 
lord,  upon  which  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  animadvert,  was  tliat  with  refepect  to 
our  domestic  establishroenl.    But  he  must 
say  at  the  outset,  that  he  felt  some  diffi* 
culty  in  approaching  this  part  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  from  a  consideration  of  the  ctrcnmr 
stances  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 
It  Was  quite  surprising,  in  his  view,  that 
it  should  be  proposed  to  keep  up  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  regular  army  in  th6 
seventh  year  of  peace,  especially  consi- 
dering the  number  of  yeomanry,  Tolun^* 
teers,  and  militia,  which  could  with  so 
much  ease  and  expedition  be  called  int6 
effective  activity.    If  government  meant 
to  pursue  the  offensive,  irritating  system, 
upon  which  it  had  acted  for  some  years, 
he  fully   believed   that   five  times  thia 
amount  of  force  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  coerce  the  people;   that  is  to  say, 
should    the    irritation    reaNy   serve    to 
drive  the  people  to  desperation.     Btft 
he  called  upon  the  committee  to  recollect 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  not 
easily  to  be  excited  to  resistance,  or  tt> 
the    abandonment  of  their   usual  good 
temper ;  for  it  was  known,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  alarm  which  government 
affected  to  feel  from  public  meetings  some 
time  ago,  the  largest  meeting  which  took 
place,   comprehending,  it  was  supposed 
50,  or  60,000  people,  was  dispersed  bjf 
about  40  yeomen ;  and  that  although  the 
greatest  irritation  was  offered,  no  resist* 
ance  was  made  on  the  pan  of  the  peo^. 
If  then,  this  proceeding  were  an  expm* 
ment  to  try  the  temper  Of  the  people,  the 
result  showed  that  ttiat  temper  was  gooA» 
while,  on  the  odier  hand,  if  it  was  ad  e&« 
periment  to  ascertain  with  how  few  per* 
sons  in  military  Uniform  and  without  dis- 
x:ipline2  a  large  body  of  people  might  be 
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dispersed,  the  result  must  have  been  most 
satisfactory  to  those  by  whom  the  experi- 
ment was  suggested.    But  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  had  drawn  the  strangest 
possible  inference  from  the  transaction  to 
which  he  referred  ;  and  through  that  in- 
ference, 11,000  veterans  were  embodied 
without  even  consulting  parliament,  pro- 
fessedly because  such  an  increase  of  force 
was   necessary  for  the    preservation    of 
public  tranquillity.    For  an  explanation 
of  that  extraordinary  proceeding, however* 
he  would  say  <*  vide  The  London  Gazette," 
which  was  filled  with  declarations  from  mi- 
nisterial adherents,  that  the  country  was 
in  danger,    that  disaffection  was  rapidly 
spreading,  that  morality  had  lost  all  its 
influence,    that   sedition   was  the  order 
of  the   day,    and    that    blasphemy    was  | 
ijuite    the    fashion.      These    were    the 
pictures  upon  which  the  veterans  were  \ 
embodied ;  and  now  ministers,  it  appeared, 
were  anxious  to  take  credit  for  economy, 
because  they  proposed  to  disband  those 
corps    which,    in    point    of  fact,     they  i 
^ever  should  have  embodied  at  all.    He  i 
exhorted  ministers,  if  they  wished  to  have  | 
credit  for  real  economy,  to  take  a  wider  { 
course  in   the   reduction   of  the  army.  | 
.There  was  a  time  when  that  House  would  \ 
Dot  have  agreed  to  any  vote  of  this  nature  i 
without   instituting   an  inquiry  into    the  | 
internal  state  and  financial  circumstances  i 
of  the  country.     The   present  was   not,  | 
however,  the  season  for  inquiry,  but  for 
implicit  confidence  in  those  ministers  who 
were  really  undeserving  of  it.    Among 
the  instances  in  which  they  were  not  de- 
serving of  confidence,   was  the   pheno- 
menon which  they  had  established  in  our 
police.    This  phenomenon  was,    indeed, 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  principle 
and  practice  of  the  constitution,  and  pecu- 
.liarly  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence 
between  the  government  and  the  people. 
.He  meant  not  the  spy  system,  exception- 
able as  that  system  must  be  deemed,  but 
the  establishment  of  that  description  of 
persons,  noticed  in  tbereport  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1817,  who,  being  employed  as 
.  spies  by  the  government  to  detect  treason, 
actually  endeavoured  to  excite  that  crime. 
It  was  not  merely  to  Oliver  and  Castles 
that  he  meant  to  refer  on  this  occasion, 
^  but  to  the  circumstances  disclosed  upon 
!  a  recent  trial  in  thie    Court  of  King's* 
.  bench,   with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
.  Fletcher  and  others,     lie  did  not  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  any  member  of  the 
jgovernment  wajs  implicated  in  the  nefarl* 
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ous  conduct  of  Fletcher  and  Co. ;  bpc 
after  the  disclosures  alluded  to,  it  could 
not  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  a  very 
different  impression  prevailed  out  of 
doors.  Here  the  hon.  member  took  a 
rapid  review  of  the  force  proposed  to  be 
kept  up  in  Ireland,  which  was  confessedly 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  He  deprecated 
the  idea  thrown  out  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  new  continental  war,  in  order  to  re« 
concile  the  Hoiise  to  the  existence  of  a 
large  military  force,  trusting  that  minis- 
ters would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  evils 
entailed  upon  the  empire  by  the  late  very 
calamitous  war.  To  the  noble  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  he  would  not  appeal,  as 
he  thought  that  that  noble  lord,  from  his 
close  intimacy  with  German  and  other 
foreign  diplomatists,  was,  with  all  his 
respect  for  him,  actually  spoiled  as  an 
English  statesman.  But  there  were  other 
ministers  to  whom  he  looked  with  some 
confidence,  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  any  farther  aggravation  of 
its  distress,  by  any  concern  in  continental 
warfare.  The  hon.  member  concluded 
with  expressing  bis  intention,  in  the  event 
of  the  present  motion  being  carried,  to 
move  an  amendment  for  the  redaction  of 
10,000  men  in  the  force  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord. 

Mr.    C,    Grant  agreed  with  his  hon, 
friend  (Mr.  Dawson)    in  thinking   that 
Ireland  was  at  present  in  a  state  ot  tran- 
quillity.    He  rejoiced  to  hear  this  admis- 
sion, because  he  recollected   that  some 
months  ago  his  hon.  friend  had,  in  pro- 
phetic tones,  anticipated  a  very  difierent 
result,  and  had  pointed  his  severei^t  shafts 
at  him  because  he  had  presumed  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  Ireland  would  continue 
in  a  tranquil  state.    He  might  therefore 
appeal  to  his  hon.  friend  to  reconcile  this 
apparent  inconsistency  of  conduct;   but 
passing  that  by,  he  hailed  the  concession 
with    pleasure.      He    could    assure   the 
House  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  his  hon. 
friend  could  be  to  reduce  the  military 
force  kept  up  in  Ireland,  and  to  recede 
from  a  system  which  in  that  country  had 
been    pursued   to    too   great  an  extent. 
That  reduction,  however,  must  be  gradual ; 
and  the  hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  reflected 
on  the  various  duties  which  the  military 
had  to  perform  in  that  country,  would  see 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  on  a  definite 
number  of  men,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment was  not  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
ceding. 

Sir  H.  Vivian  remarked  upon  the  in- 
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consistency  of  those  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  who,  while 
they  urged  ministers  to  take  such  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  Naples  as  were  most 
likely  to  involve  the  country  in  war,  would 
refuse  that  amount  of  military  force 
which  was  essential  to  enable  government 
to  prosecute  such  a  war  with  effect. — 
The  gallant  officer  strongly  deprecated 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  our 
regular  regiments,  deeming  it  more  expe- 
dient, especially  with  a  view  to  the  expe- 
ditious preparation  of  an  army,  rather  to 
keep  up  a  number  of  skeleton  regiments 
than  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
entirely  new  corps  upon  any  sudden 
emergency.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
half-pay  officers,  who  were  at  present  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  whom  did  not  re- 
ceive in  half-pay  even  the  interest  of  the 
money  which  they  had  originally  paid  for 
their  commissions. 

Mr.  Bernal  called  upon  those  gentle- 
men who  were  termed  the  neutral  party, 
and  who  were  constantly  professing  them- 
selves the  advocates  of  retrenchment,  to 
support  those  professions  by  their  votes 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Bennet  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible the  country  could  support  such  an 
establishment  as  they  were  now  called  on 
to  agree  to.  He  would  say,  and  say  it 
;boldly,  that  the  country  could  not  anbrd 
to  pay  the  taxes  which  would  be  required 
to  maintain  such  an  establishment,  and 
the  whole  country  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. The  noble  lord  told  them  it  was 
impossible  to  return  to  the  standard  of 
1792,  but  what  said  their  own  finance 
committee  of  1817  ?  In  that  opinion  he 
concurred,  and  he  should  therefore  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  10,000  men  from  the 
present  estimates.  He  proposed  a  return 
to  the  standard  of  1792,  because  we  had 
now  on  foot  a  large  force  which  was  not 
then  in  existence,  and  which  rendered 
linnecessary  so  large  an  establishment  of 
regular  forces.  The  yeomanry  cavalry, 
volunteers,  marines,  and  artillery^  in  this 
country  and  Ireland,  amounted  to  168,000 
,  men  and  upwards.  These,  in  addition  to 
.  a  regular  force  on  the  scale  of  1792,  was 
sufficient  to  take  away  from  the  minds  of 
the  most  timid  any  apprehension  for  the 
'  security  of  the  country.  A  considerable 
'  reduction  of  expense  might  be  effected  by 
pulling  down  the  useless  fortifications 
which  had  been  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.    The  noble  lord  talked  of 


the  force  iiecessary  to  protect  the  storesw 
But  of  what  nature  were  those  stores  ?  v 
Sheet  anchor^,  ships'  masts,  and  cannon^ 
were  not  very  portable  commodities;  and 
surely  the  6,000  marines  at  the  several 
stations  were  sufficient  fat  that  purpose. 
If  the  House  looked  less  at  his  majesty's 
ministers,  as  they  sat  there  proposing 
such  establishments,  and  more  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  were  to  pay  for 
them,  they  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
those  estimates ;  and  he  was  sure,  in  that 
case,  the  noble  lord  and  his  masters  would 
find  a  way  to  cut  down  their  establish- 
ments accordingly.  The  country  waa 
suffering  under  the  pressure  of  distress, 
orhich  rendered  it  unable  to  afford  such  a 
scale  of  expenditure.  Their  table  was 
loaded  with  petitions,  calling  upon  the 
House  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
people.  The  only  possible  way  in  which 
that  could  be  done  was  by  reducing  the 
establishments  and  lowering  the  taxea. 
If  they  did  not  adopt  that  course,  it  was 
in  vain  for  them  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  distress. 
The  committee  might  sit  till  doomsday, 
the  distress  would  continue  to  increasey 
and  the  difficulties  of  our  situation' would 
daily  become  more  perplexing. 

Lord  Castlereagk  saia^  that  with  respect 
to  the  military  grounds  of  the  question, 
it  appeared  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite did  not  object  to  the  scale  pro- 
posed for  our  foreign  possessions,  but 
only  to  the  magnitude  of  the  home  estab- 
lishment. All  questions  of  this  nature 
must  be  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  situation ;  but  he  did 
not  agree  in  opinion  with  the  gallant 
officer,  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
affairs  of  Naples  which  could  require  the 
addition  of  a  single  man  to  our  establish- 
ment, and  he  expressly  disclaimed  any 
view  of  that  nature.  Government  had  not 
been  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
any  regard  to  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  that 
quarter  in  pi;oposing  the  present  estimates. 
With  respect,  to  the  reduction  of  our 
forces  at  nome,  he  would  remind  the 
House,  that  the  establishment  of  last 
year  was  thought  necessary  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  be 
must  say  he  thought  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  reduce  the  force  all  at  once 
below  the  scale  at  which  it  stood  before 
that  necessity  existed.  They  had  reduced 
the  aoiount  which  was  on  that  occasion 
added  to  the  scale  \-  and  that  be  contended 
was  as  rapid  a  reduction  as  was  prudent  i 
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but  if  they  proceeded  to  a  AirUier  reduc« 
iion  of  10,000  meoi  they  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  lervice  in  the  colonies 
nritb  tbe  number  which  the  ^eoUemen  op« 
poftite  egreed  they  required.  There 
would  not  be  e  pumcient  force  to  furnish 
the  reliefs  required  for  the  colonies.  The 
If  ouse  wss  aware  that  the  cavalry  and  tbe 
guards  were  not  available  for  that  service, 
Theamouni  of  the  force  proposed  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  48,000 ;  of  these 
there  w<^re  about  9,000  cavalry  and  6,000 
guards,  the  deduction  of  which  would 
kave  only  33,000  for  the  home  service, 
and  to  furnish  reliefs .  for  the  large  army 
in  the  colonies— -He  objected  to  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  on  a  former 
night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon, 
who  opened  to  tbe  view  of  the  House 
very  extensive  details,  and,  without  saying 
to  what  particular  he  objected,  cooduded 
by  asserting,  that  some  large  and  well- 
sounding  si»m  of  two  or  three  millions 
might  be  saved*  They  were  now  in  a 
committee,  and  the  hon*  member  had  aa 
opportunity  of  proving  his  assertion  in 
detail.  The  reduction  that  was  made  this 
year  amounted  to  707,000^  in  the  army, 
300,000/.  in  the  nav;r,  and  444,000/.  in 
the  miscellaneous  estimates,  making  a  re«- 
duction  of  more  tlian  1,450,000/.  The 
estimates  were  within  36,521/.  of  the  sum 
contemplated  by  the  committee  of  1S17 ; 
iiut  from  the  estimate  of  that  committee 
had  been  excepted  two  considerable 
auRM,  via.  tlie  charge  of  embodied  militia, 
•nd  the  peniiona  created  by  the  return  of 
the  arn^  of  occupation  from  France,  both 
of  whieh  were  merged  in  the  present 
estimates.  Even,  if  the  hon.  member 
were  to  trr  tbe  case  by  referenee  to  his 
own  standard,  he  would  find  that  they 
had  actually  acoemplished  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  finance  committee.  He 
would  contend  that  10,000  men  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  recruit  the  army 
abroad,  and  that  a  reduction  of  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  had  taken  place  in  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  last.  The 
proposition,  therefore,  submitted  to  the 
House  on  a  former  night,  was  founi'ed 
on  a  misconception,  as  it  assumed  that 
reduction  was  not  intended  by  the  go- 
vernment.«-.He  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  No  one  fdt  those  distresses 
more  than  he  did ;  for  if  there  was  any 
dasa  oi  asdi  more  Irkdy  to  feel  for  them 
than  another,  it  was  that  class  which  con- 
duced tkm  fiubiic  sl»cfice,   under   the 
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anxious  circumstances  which  must  always 
exist  when  a  great  pressure  was  felt  by  is 
hirge  body  of  the  people.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  less  calculated^to  sup- 
port the  people  under  their  sufferings, 
than  the  practice  of  deluding  them  with 
false  expectations,  and  leading  tbem  to 
suppose  that  there  could  be  any  reduc- 
tion so  important  as  to  afford  them  relief 
under  all  the  coooplicated  causes  of  their 
embarrassment.  Though  the  expenditure 
was  between  16  and  17  millions  a  year, 
yet  when  they  came  to  take  out  of  that 
those  permanent  charges  for  the  army  and 
navy,  which  might  be  called  dead  ex« 
pensea,  amounting  to  5  millions,  it  would 
reduce  tbe  whole  to  between  12  and  13 
millions.  ^  He  would  not  be  understood 
as  opposing  retrenchment;  on  the  con* 
trarv,  economT,  wherever  it  was  practi- 
cable, should  have  his  warmest  support ; 
but  he  did  protest  against  the  language 
of  exaggeration  and  inflammation.  He 
did  not  see  that  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  removed  or  alleviated  by 
painting  that  distress  in  glaring  and  un- 
warranted colours;  and,  that  any  such  re« 
duction  could  be  effected  in  the  military 
expenditure  ss  would  sensibly  lighten  tb^ 
burthens  of  the  people,  was  an  assertion 
wJiich  no  honeit  man  who  saw  his  way  to 
the  end  of  his  proposition,  could  be  justi- 
fied in  making. 

Mr.  Calcr^  said,  that  when  the  force 

was    infinitely  greater    than   it  waa   at 

present,    and    reductions  were   pressed 

by   himself  and  others,   the   noble  lord 

then    as    now,    "  with    honeyed   words 

framed  to  make  senates  false,^'  said,  that 

if  they  took  away  any  part  of  it,  the  duty 

of  the  country  could  not  be  done.     He 

waa  as  far  from  wishing  to  practise  any 

delusion  on  the  country  as  the  noble  lord 

hifloself,  and  he  would  not  so  insult  tbe 

good  sense  of  the  people  of  tbe  couotrv 

as  to  offer  to  them  any  statemenU  which 

he  would  not  seriously  propose^  to  that 

House ;  but,  if  the  people  continued  to 

place  any  confidence  in  the  statements 

and  arguments   of  the    noble  lord,   he 

should  feel  much  surprised.    He  denied 

that  the  noble  secreUry  at  war  opened 

his  estimates  by  stating  a  reduction  of 

707,000/.    He  opened  only  a  saving  of 

45,000/.     If  there    were  a    saving    ef 

707,000/.  how  did  it  liappen  that  the  vote 

now  called  for  was  not  so  much  less  than 

that  of  last  year  ?  They  had  the  old  story 

of  rdiefs.    In  the  sutement  of  hia  hon. 

friend*  10^000  am  Mfld  been  allowed  for 
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that  purpose,  being  a  fifth  part  of  the 
force  employed  on  foreign  stattoDS ;  and 
he  would  appeal  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
gallant  general  opposite,  or  to  any  other 
military  man  in  the  House,  whether  that 
was  not  su£Bcient«  The  home  service 
might  lie  reduced  in  the  proportion 
mentioned  by  his  hon.  friend,  and  yet 
leave  10,000  for  reliefs  above  the  estab« 
iishment  of  1792.  The  cavalry  and 
guards  were  not  available  for  relief ;  their 
present  establishment  exceeded  that  of 
1792  by  8,000  men.  They  were  by  far 
the  most  expensive  description  of  force ; 
and  a  reduction  of  8,000  would  enable 
them  to  increase  the  troops  available  for 
the  colonial  service  by  four  thousand,  and 
yet  a  considerable  soving  would  be 
effected.  The  right  hon.  secretary  for 
Ireland  had  contended  for  the  necessity 
df  the  present  ettablishimetit  in  Ireland ; 
but  during  the  war,  when  Buonaparte 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  coun* 
fry  was  left  with  only  10  or  12,000;  and 
vet,  forsooth,  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  a 
wge  yeomanry  establishment,  it  was  con- 
tei^ed  that  20,000  were  absolutely  ne- 
eenary.  It  was  not  a  large  eetablishment 
that  ought  to  be  looked  to,  but  the  com- 
fort,  security,  tranqaillity,  wealth,  peace, 
and  repose  of  the  people.  Referring  to 
the  observation  of  his  gallant  friend,  as 
to  the  affairs  of  Naples,  if  any  force  were 
required  from  this  oountry  in  that  quarter, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  an  efficient  naval 
•quadrao. 

Mr.  HuskUson  insisted,  that  hh  noble 
friend,  when  be  opened  the  estimates, 
had  stated,  that  reduotions  were  made  to 
the  amount  of  707,000/.  He  assured  the 
committee  that  the  vote  of  this  year  was 
lesi  by  707,000/.  than  that  of  last  year. 
Theredootion  spoken  of  by  the  other  side 
of  lOjOOO  men,  would  not  leave  a  aufH* 
cient  force  for  ftirnlshing  reliefs  to  the 
foreign  stations,  and  doin|^  the  home  duty. 
He  maintained,  that  this  country  had 
still  within  itself  resources  which  would 
furnish  the  means  of  supporting  a  war,  ff 
it  were  called  on  to  defbnd  its  honour  or 
its  independence  by  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
and  denied  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  in  that  deptessed  condition  whien 
many  persons  imagined.  The  iron  trade 
and  %ht  cottoB  trader  lie  oootended^  were 
improving. 

Mr.  MabeHy  said,  that  it  waa  not  his 
intention  to  delay  the  ootaiitiittee  by  anjr 
lengthened  observation,  but,  having  been 
•0  peraonally  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lordl, 


he  could  not  avoid  making  a  few  remarks* 
The  noble  lord  had  talked  of  his  motion 
for  the  reduction  of  taxes,  as  if  it  were 
an  attempt  to  delude  the  people.  Did 
the  division  on  that  occasion  look  as  if 
it  were  so  considered?  The  noble  lord 
had  said  that  he  was  ready  to  go  into  a 
committee.  He  accepted  the  challenge; 
and  if  the  noble  lord  consented  to  the 
committee,  would  show  him  that  millions 
could  be  saved.  Would  it  be  said  that 
no  saving  could  be  made  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  which  was  now  done  at 
8  per  cent?  In  Ireland,  it  was  21  per 
cent,  when  the  revenue  waa  not  much 
mere  than  4,000,000/.  When  he  pro- 
posed, that  this  collection  should  be 
made  at  a  cheaper  rate,  was  it  to  be  en* 
dured  that  it  should  be  called  a  delusion 
on  the  people  ?  He  would  tell  the  noble 
lord,,  that  if  the  commiitee  were  gone 
into,  the  savings  which  he  had  suggested, 
aye  and  more,  might  be  made.  '  He  did 
not  propose  that  they  should  arise  from 

tiitiful  siod  paltry  reductions  of  clerks'  sa« 
aries.  He  did  not  propote  any  savings 
from  a  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  army. 
It  was  not  the  army,  but  the  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  army,  that  caused  the 
expense.  He  had  said  that  four  millions 
might  be  saved ;  he  did  not  mean  to  press 
the  saving  of  that  oarticular  sum ;  but  he 
would  prove  in  tne  committee,  that  a 
direct  saving  of  2,000,000/.  might  be 
made  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
He  had  been  called  upon  to  show  what 
particular  savings  roighi  be  nuide.  <  He 
would  mention  one  case.  It  was  known 
that  during  the  war  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  storekeeper-gc^ 
neral's  department.  It  might  be  asked, 
waa  it  necessary  to  keep  up  that  estab- 
lishment at  this  moment  ?  As  a  proof  of 
that  necessity  he  should  mention  one  fact. 
By  the  returns  made  to  the  House  it  ap^ 
pearedi  that  the  whole  value  of  what  was 
stored  last  year  was  114,000/.;  on  which 
an  expense  of  52,000/.  had  been  incurred* 
•^ost  45  per  cent  upon  the  whole.  But 
this  was  not  all  t  there  were  duplioites  of 
those  offices  in  all  the  colonies  abroad 
where  we  had  ordnance  officers,  and 
where  the  whole  thing  might  be  done 
without  one  additiemdahilUng  of  expenao. 
We  had  sloreketpttn  la  Canadih  Nwsti 
Scotia,  Gibraltar,  the  Mauritius,  and  se- 
veral other  colonies.  He  tnentfoned  these 
circumstanoes  to  show  that  sftvings  might 
be  anide ;  but  the  principle  adopted  on 
the  other  side  mtmta  to  be  this^ihal  the 
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ttorekeeper-generars  department  having 
ance  been  ettabliahed  must  be  kept  up. 
Nowy  he  would  contend,  that  a  saTiog  of 
the  whole  ought  to  be  made,  at  a  time 
when  tlie  reduction  of  every  ihiliing  was 
of  importance  to  the  people. 

The  criet  of ''  Question ''  now  became 
loud,  and  strangers  were  ordered  to  with* 
draw.  The  gallery  continued  closed  from 
half  past  12  till  3  o'clock.  During  the 
exclusion  of  strangers,  several  divuions 
took  place,  each  of  which  was  preceded 
by  warm  discussions.  The  first  division 
was  on  colonel  Davies*  motion.  That  the 
Chairman  report  progress:  Ayes,  95; 
Noes,  5216.  A  division  then  took  place 
on  a  motion  for  adjournment :  Ayes,  92 ; 
Noes,  209.  Three  other  divisions  followed 
on  similar  motions,  on  whicli  the  numbers 
were  as  follows:  Ayes,  62;  Noes,  220. 
Ayes,  60 ;  Noes,  212 ;  Ayes,  48 ;  Noes, 
158. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  that 
the  second  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  should  be  read,  the  Com- 
mittee divided:  Ayes,  4>6;  Noes,  162. 
Another  division  took  place  on  a  motion 
that  the  chairman  should  report  pro- 
gress: Ayes,  47  ;  Noes,  164.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  three,  strangers,  after  an  ex- 
clusion of  between  three  and  four  hours, 
were  again  admitted  to  the  gallery. 
Ministers  were  at  that  time  sitting  on  the 
opposition  benches,  their  places  being 
occupied  by  their  opponents. — Mr.  Hume 
moved,  that  the  act  of  William  and  Mary, 
for  disbanding  the  army,  be  read ;  upon 
which  the  committee  divided :  Ayes,  43 ; 
Noes,  144.  A  ninth  division  took  place 
on  the  question,  that  the  Chairman  report 
progress:  Ayes,  43;  Noes,  140.  A 
tenth  division  took  place  on  the  same 
motion  :  Ayes,  38 ;  Noes,  145.  At  four 
o'clock,  fresh  candles  having  been 
brought  in,  Mr.  Lambton  moved,  that 
they  should  be  excluded.  On  this  the 
committee  divided :  Ayes,  38 ;  Noes, 
146.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  observed, 
that  considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
he  would  not  press  the  question  further, 
as  the  estimates  could  not  begot  through 
in  .any  reasonable  time.  The  chairman 
then  reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave .  to  sit  again ;  and  at  five  in  the 
morning  the  House  adjourned. 
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Wednesday^  March  14>. 

Vagrant  Laws.]  Mr.  Chdnynd 
rose  pursuant  to  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  resnecting  the  Vagrant  Laws.  The 
subject,  he  observed,  was  of  very  consi- 
derable importance,  whether  considered 
in  a  moral  or  pecuniary  point  of  view.  It 
was  notorious  (bat  the  county  rates  had  of 
late  years  increased  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom^  and  it  ivas 
equally  notorious  that  the  great  burthen  of 
them  fell  upon  the  already  distressed 
agriculturists;  for,  by  several  decisions 
in  the  courts  of  law,  it  seemed  no# 
settled,  that  money  lent  on  interest  on 
mortgage,  or  vested  in  the  funds,  was  not 
liable  to  poor  or  county  rates.  Among 
other  items  by  which  the  latter  had  been 
considerably  incteasedy  was  that  of  the 
passing  and  maintaining  of  vagrants.  To 
show  how  this  branch  had  increased,  he 
would  mention  only  one  fact.  In  the 
very  able  work  on  Indigence,  published 
by  that  enlightened  and  accurate  magis* 
trate,  the  late  Mr.  Colquhoun,  it  appeared 
that  the  expense  incurred  for  passing 
vagrants  in  the  year  1806  was  15,000^. ; 
but  by  a  return  made  to  the  House,  il 
would  appear  that  in  1820,  that  expense 
was  increased  to  58,605/. ;  and  if  all  the 
collateral  expenses  were  included,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  they  would  be  little  short 
of  100,00a{.  The  spirit  of  our  Poor  Laws 
never  was,  that  the  idle  and  sturdy  shoiuld 
be  supported ;  but  that  work  should  he 
found,  if  possibley  for  those  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  who  could 
not  procure  it  by  ordinary  exertions.  At 
present,  the  country  was  over-run  with 
paupers — not  persons  who  were  really 
distressed,  but  by  idle  vagrants,  who  did 
not  wish  to  work,  and  who  made  a  suhr 
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sbtence   by  their   TagraDey.    A   great 
isany  poor   shopkeepers  who  were   re- 
duced very  low,   became   pedlars*   and 
were  virtually  vagrants,  as  they  travelled 
without  a  license ;  but  these  poor  people 
Were,  for  the  most  parjt,  driven  to  this  by 
cheir  nei^essities.    Though  many  of  them 
swelled  the  list  of  vagrants,  yet  it  was 
tiot  of.  that  description  he  complained. 
There  was  another  class  who  went  into 
the  country  under  pretence  of  looking  for 
work,  which  they  sought  for  in  places 
'  where  they  knew  it  was  not  to  be  found* 
Lar^c  parties  of  these  got  together  in 
lodging  bouse«,  and  places  of  the  very 
worst   description,    from    whence    they 
aallied  forth  every  morning  to  seek  for 
opportunities  of  theft,  and  returned  again 
at  niffht  to  share  the  plunder  of  the  day. 
As  a  last  rebource  they  committed  an  act 
of  vagrancy,  and  were  passed  on  to  such 
places  as  they  described  to  be  their  settle- 
roent.    They  were  thus  supported  for  a 
time  without  any  employment  whatever. 
After  some  time  they  swore  to  another 
place  as  their  settlement,  to  which  they 
were  passed   in  like  manner,  and  thus 
they  were   always  travelling   about  the 
kingdom.  He  could  mention  cases  where 
it  was  proved  that  individuals  thns  swore 
Co    18    or    20  settlements  at  different 
periods.     These    were    abuses    of    the 
aystem  which  it  would  be  the  object  of  his 
ipotion    to   endeavour    to   remedy.    In 
order  to  induce  the  House  to  consent  to 
It,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  prove 
three  propositions.    The  first  was,  that 
the  present  vagrant  laws  were  vague  and 
inconsistent,  and  that   great  inconveni* 
ence  had   arisen    in  consequence:    se- 
condly, that  it  was  necessary  that  those 
laws  should  be  examined  and  considered, 
with  a  view  to  their   consolidation  and 
amendment;   and  thirdly,  that  a  select 
committee   ought  to    be  appointed  for 
such  purpose.    With  respect  to  the  first 
of  these,  he  should  observe,  that  there 
were  not   less  than  48  statutes  on  our 
books  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy.    The 
first  of  these  was  enacted  as  early  as  the 
5th  of  Edward  Srd,  but  the  first  which 
was  strictly  acted  upon  was  the  19th  of 
Henry  Ttb.    By  that  acl|  not  only  were 
▼agrants  made  liable  to  punbhments,  but 
it  was  ordered  that  persons  who  relieved 
them  should  also  be  punished.    The  hon. 
tnember  here  enun^erated  several   other 
statutes   in    chronological   order   which 
were  passed  at  different  times  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  purpose  of  showing   how 
VOL.  IV. 


frequently  the  matter  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  He  observedj 
that  by  a  statute  of  Henry  8ih,  vagrancy^ 
;  for  the  third  offence,  was  made  liable  to 
be  punished  with  death;    but  this  had 
never   been    acted    upon.    The^statute 
which  went  into  a  general  regulation  of 
vagrants  was  the  17th  Geo.  2nd,  cap.  5. 
Seventy-seven  years  had    elapsed  since 
that  statute  passed,  and  many  of  its  pro- 
visions were  ill-adapted  to  the   present 
state  of  society.  That  statute  was  divided 
into  three  heads.    The  first  related    to 
rewards  given  for  the  apprehension   of 
vagrants:    the  second,  to  the  mode  of 
passing  them  to  their  settlements;  and 
the    third,  to  appeals    respecting   such 
settlements.    He  would  not  go  mto  de- 
tail on  this  act,  but  would  merely  ob- 
serve, that  lord  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Justice 
Ashurst  had  declared  that  it  had  beea 
most    inaccurately  drawn    up,  and  was 
very  difficult  to  be  understood.    When 
sucn  men  declared  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
act,  was  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
must  be  found  still  more    aifficult   by 
magistrates  in    the  country,  who   were 
nevertheless  daily  called  to  act  upon  it  ? 
The  hon.  member  here  went  into  a  brief 
examination  of  the  act,  and  contended 
that  some  of  its  provisions  were  ba^,  and 
others  so  extremely  loosely  drawn  up  as 
to  lose  their  intended  object.    He  parti- 
cularly  condemned  the  practice  of  giving 
any   rewards  •  for    the  apprehension   of 
vagrants,   whidi,  he  observed,  had   led 
to  great  abuses.    As  a  proof  of  this,  he 
read  an   extract  from  the  second    re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  police  of  the 
metropolis.    In  that  report  it  was  stated 
that    many    instanpes    were    known    of 
constables  having  bribed  persons  to  com- 
mit acts  of  vagrancy,  in  order  to  get  tlie 
reward   for    apprehending    them.      The 
passing    of    vagrants    to    their    settle-^ 
ments,  was,   he  observed,  as  at  present 
carried  on,    open  to    great    frauds  fre- 
quently between  the  constable  and  the 
vagrant.    I1iey  were    often   passed   by 
stage-coaches  or  waggons,  by  which  the 
constable    saved    the    money  which    he 
should    have    given    them.     He    would 
mention    one     instance    of    this: — A 
constable  in  a  parish  the.  next  in  Stafford- 
shire out  of   the  town  of  Birmingham, 
from    which  it  was  necessary  to    pass 
several    hundred    paupers,     particularly 
Irish  poor,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was 
allowed  1/.  105.  for  the  expense  m  passing 
4  I 
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eaeh ;  but  ha  contracted  with  the  Man- 
chester waggoner,  to  take  them  for5«. 
vach,  by  which  he  defrauded  the  public 
of  &i«  on  each  pauper.  It  was  unneces- 
lary  to  lajr  that  the  meani  of  committing 
sucn  fraadt  ought  to  be  removed.  A 
pauper,  who  wat  patsed  from  London  to 
York,  would,  if  he  had  a  family,  have  an 
allowance  of  1/.  I8i.  per  week ;  and  yet  a 
poor  labourer  was  obliged  to  toil  from  one 
end  of  the  week  to  the  other,  without 
betne  able  to  earn  more  than  12f.  or  15f* 
. — 1  ne  hon.  member  then  pointed  out  the 
deficiency  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
appeals.  No  parish,  he  observed,  had  sa 
much  reason  to  complain  on  this  head  as 
the  parish  of  SCepney.^<— It  was  stated  by 
an  non.  and  learned  member  of  that 
House,  in  the  Court  of  King's-bench,  in 
Hilary  term  181S,  hi  moving  for  a 
criminal  information  against  a  magistrate 
for  Cheshire,  for  removing  a  vagrant  im- 
properly, that  the  parish  of  Siepoey  had 
had  no  less  than  25  removals  of  a  similar 
kind  made  to  that  parish  in  the  precediog 
year,  under  an  erroneous  idea  which  pre- 
vailed, that  all  persons  born  on  theliigh 
seas  belonged  to  Stepney.  The  hon. 
member  then  contended,  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  system  was  one 
which  ought  to  undergo  revision.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  **  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
eonsideration  the  existing  Laws  relating 
10  Vagrants." 

Mr.  Harbord  seconded  the  motion. 
As  a  proof  of  the  deficiency  of  the  present 
law,  he  mentioned  that  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover-square,  there  were 
not  less  than  18  officers  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  vagrants,  and  in  the  last  year 
they  apprehended  only  23,  while  6  officers 
belonging  to  the  Mendicity  Society,  who 
had  other  parishes  besides  that  to  look  to, 
bad  apprehended  in  that  parish  alone,  273 
vagrants  in  the  last  year. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  ■and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 

Austrian  Loan.]  ^  Mr.  Robert  Smith 

1  Bucks )  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion, 
n  stating  bis  reasons  for  proposing  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  our  claims  upon 
Austria,  the  hon.  member  spoke  to  the 
following  effect:— I  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  recall  to  your  memory,  that  in 
1794,  applicatiOD  was  made  by  the  court 
of  Vienna,  to  the  monied  interest  of  this 
country,  to  raise  8  loan  for  the  purpose 
«f  carryfng   on   the  war^  and   that  the 
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negotfation  failed,  Mr.  Boyd  not  bein^ 
able  to  raise  sixpence  upon  the  security- 
he  oflered*    A  message  then  was  broughe 
down  to  this  House  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  ti> 
answer,  an  address  was  prefsented  to  hl» 
majesty,  enabling  him,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, to  guaranty  the  loan  to  be  raised 
by  the  emperor.    In  consequence  of  this, 
on  the  4tn  of  May  following,  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  his 
majesty  and  the  emperor,  by  which  the 
sum  of  4>,60O,000(.   was  advanced,    his 
imperial  majesty  solemnly  pledging  him-i 
self  to  discharge  regularly  the  payments- 
which  mieht  become  due  tn  consequeuce 
of  the  said  loan,  so  that  these  payments 
might  never  fall  as  a  burthen   on   the 
finances  of  Great  Britain,  pledging  as  a 
positive  security  the  revenue  of  all  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and,  as  a  collateral 
one,  an  obligation  on  the  bank  of  Vienna 
for  the  repayment  of  4002.  for  every  SCO/, 
that  might  be  advanced,  with   also  the 
additional  privilege  of  being  able  to  sue 
the  emperor  accoixiing  to  the  established 
forms  of  his  own  courts  of  justice.     On 
the  29th  of  April,  1797,  a  second  message 
was  brought  down  to  this  House,   and 
a  new  loan  of  1,620,0002.  was   again 
granted,   under  sioular   security.     The 
House  must  be  already  aware,  that  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1797,  down  to  the  present 
day,  not  a  single  penny,    principal   or 
interest,  has  been  paid  by  the  Austrian 
government ;  that  no  communication  has 
been  made  to  parliament  on  the  subject ; 
that  the  dividends  due  on  the  money  thus 
raised  are  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
country ;  and  that  the  only  article  in  the 
treaty  so  solemnly  entered  into  which  has 
not  been  violated  is  the  valuable  present 
of  the  Vienna  obligation  notes,  which  are 
carefully  locked  up  in  a  tin-box  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  constitute,  I  un* 
derstand,  one  of  the  principal  lions  shown 
to  the  curious  who  visit  that  very  interest- 
ing building.    The  House  is  also  aware 
that  these  loans,  together  with  the  divi* 
dends  and  other    charges   upon    them, 

amounttotheenonnoussumofl7,400,OO0/4 
and  it  is  here  tair  to  add,  that  at  the 
liberal  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  geo* 
tleman  opposite,  the  calculation  was  made 
at  simply  5  per  cent  interest,  and  not  at 
compound  interest,  as  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  most  fair;  so  that  the  loss  ta 
this  country  is  not  only  the  interest  of 
the  original  loans,  but  also  the  interest  of 
the  seventeen  millions;  making,  alto* 
ther,  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  one 
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mfllion.    Nowy  Sir,  I  hope  the  enormhy 
of  this  sum  will  justify  me  for  calling  the 
attention  of  th^  House  to  the  subject,  and 
that  the  noble  lord  will  have  the  goodness 
to  satisfy  the  country^  at  a  moment  when 
«coDomv  and  retrenchment  are  so  loudly 
called  for,  by  giving  us  a  copy  of  the 
different  applications  and  remonstrances 
which  must  have  been  made  by  govern- 
ment to  the  court  of  Vienna  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Sir,  with  the  policy  of  advancing 
these  loans  to    Austria   we   have   now 
nothing  to  do;  nor  ami  about  ta  allude 
to  the  ddiates  which  then  occurred,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  that  question  into 
discussion ;  but  I  must  refer  to  them  to 
show  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  day  that  this  debt  was  a 
iondjide  one  to  this  country  from  Austria, 
and  that  there  existed  no  understanding 
vrhatsoever  thst  this  advance  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  subsidy,  and  not  as  a  loan. 
The  words  used  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  bringing 
down  the  king's  message  are  very  strong. 
He  said  **  that  this  loan  was  made  in  the 
face  of  tlie  public,  and  solemnly  and 
deliberately  concluded  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe/'    The  conduct  of  Austria  had 
never  been  such  as  to  infer  that  she  would, 
forgetting  honour,  justice,   and   policy, 
barefacedly  break  the  conditions  solemnly 
entered  into*    In  her  pecuniary  engage- 
ments she  was  interested  above  all  olhers, 
and  a  breach  of  faith  in  them  would  be 
attended  with  consequences  destructive 
to  herself*    She  had  ever  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  loans;  and,  from  her 
situation  in  Europe,  it  was  impossible  she 
could  always  maintain  it  without  at  some 
future  day  again  entering  into  a  similar 
transaction.  With  ''such  a  necessity  under 
her  view,  could  she  give  that  fatal  blow 
to  her  credit  which  she  must  give  if  she 
broke  faith  with  this  country  ?'*    On  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month,  on  the  debate 
on   the  budeet,  Mr.  Pitt  went  further, 
and  stated,  tiiat  it  was  a  subject  of  satis- 
faction and  consolation  to  him  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  so  favourable  to  this  country 
were  the  terms  upon  which  the  money 
was  raised.    To  which  Mr.  Fox  replied, 
thouffh  he  denied  the  fact,  that  if  it  were 
ao  advantageous  to  the  emperor,  it  was 
.not  very  honourable  to  us  as  a  nation 
tending  our  credit  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment; and  that  we  should  remember  that 
those  who  are  the  readiest  to  comply  with 
exorbitant  demands,  are  the  least  likely  to 
be  punctual  in  fulfilling   their   engage- 
ments ;  and  be  then  quotedi  from  a  scene 


in  *<  The  Confederacy,^'  where  Mrs» 
Amlet  says,  that  <<  their  court  ladies 
never  make  two  words  about  the  price  s 
all  thev  haggle  about  is  the  day  of  pay^ 
•ment.^  Such,  then,  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  government  of  1795 ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  Skdd,  that  a  similar  view  of  the 
question  wat  taken  and  publicly  expressed 
by  his  majesty's  government  in  this  House 
as  late  as  the  year  1317,  on  the  motion  of 
an  hon.  gentleman  who,  I  regret,  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  House.  I  find 
that  the  noble  lord  opposite  then  opposed 
the  address  proposed  to  the  House  on 
account  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  also  of  ^<the 
importance  of  strengthening  the  position 
it  had  been  placed  in,  which  ho  considered 
as  highly  congenial  to  the  general  interests 
and  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe." 
But  he  desired^  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
be  understood  as  representing  the  debt 
to  be  obliterated,  but  on  the  contrary  as 
subject  to  be  revived  in  the  ordinary  pro« 
gress  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  Circum* 
stances,  he  added,  might  even  arise  that 
miAt  render  the  renewal  of  the  claim  an 
acRoth  of  good  faith  and  statesmanlike 
wisdom.  Sir,  I  neither  accuse  nor  blame 
any  one,  and  I  only  ask  for  information ; 
but  I  must  think,  that  when  the  landed 
proprietors  are,  in  point  of  fact,  scarcely 
m  possession  of  their  estates ;  when  the 
present  unfortunate  system  of  Poor  laws 
has  practically  introduced  the  Spencean 
system  among  us;  when  the  order  of 
things  is  reversed,  and  the  tenant  thinks 
he  obliges  the  landlord  by  taking  his  land ; 
when  rent  is  pa  id  out  of  capital,  I  must  think 
that  an  act  of  better  faith  or  of  statesman*- 
like  wisdom  could  not  be  achieved  than 
by  entering  into  every  inquiry  by  which 
relief  can  be  thought,  even  if  errone*' 
ously,  to  be  found,  and  among  others,  to 
prove  to  our  constituents  that  there  is  a 
just  expedient  cause,  if  such  exist,  for 
abandoning  this  claim,  the  validity  of 
which  no  one  has  as  yet  disputed,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  in  these  days 
of  distress  would  be  so  very  acceptable. 
Sir,  I  believe  that,  taking  mto  view  the 
relative  situations  of  the  different  coun- 
tries at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
there  is  perlmps  not  one  which  has  made 
so  great  an  accession  of  strength  and  in.- 
fluence  in  Europe  as  Austria,  or  one 
which  has  so  materially  suffered  or  placed 
herself  in  greater  diroculty  and  distress 
than  England,  and  provided  fewer  addi- 
tional means  of  indemnifying  herself  for 
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the  sacrMoes  ibo  bat  made.    The  distrets 
of  all  ranks  and  interetu  U  too  deeply 
felt  not  to  have  become  an  acknowledg- 
ed truth.    But,  is  this  the  case  with  Aus- 
tria ?  On  one  side  her  dombions  reaches 
thefertlleplainsoftheVenetianLorobardy ; 
on  another,   it    penetrates    into   Istna, 
Hungary,   and  Dalmatia ;   and  on  the 
north  into  Poland.    It  contains  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  population,  with,  I  be« 
lieve,  greater    resources  of   riches  and 
power  than  any  other  empire  in  Europe, 
if  her  government  were  directed  by  com- 
mon sense  and  reason,  and  did  not  appear 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  and  some  of 
the  first  rules  of  commercial  intercourse. 
It  is  a  notorious  fadt,  that  the  largest  per- 
sonal treasure  in  possession  of  any  Eu- 
ropean sovereign,  belongs  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria  ;  but  if  we  consider,  independ- 
ently of  her  immense  hereditary  revenue, 
the  6,0(X),00(M.  she  received  from  France  ; 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  syitem  of  extortion 
which  she  has  been  carrying  on  in  her  Ita- 
lian provinces ;  if  we  look  at  the  policy 
she  has  pursued  there,  as  if  the  oni^ob- 
ject  of  ner  government  was,  the  actual 
plunder  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  from   the  best  source,  that 
8,000,000{.,  of  our  money  were  annually 
transmitted  from  this  source  to  Vienna, 
and  1  believe  I  understate  the  sum  very 
considerably ;  surely  any  fear,  if  such  a 
fear,  under  present  circumstances,  were 
for  a  moment  Justifiable,  of  impoverish- 
ing and  exhausting  her  government,  ought 
not  in  reason  to  exist     Why  then  should 
not  Austria  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
these  advantages  ?    Why,  after  she  has 
enjoyed  them  for  eight  years— after  she 
has  had  time  to  recover  from  those  diffi- 
xulties  which  at  first  are  said  to  have  op- 
pressed her — should  she  not  be  called 
vpon  torelieve  the  impoverished,  the  still- 
suflering  people,  of  this  country,  from  the 
burden  they  have  imposed  upon  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
her  these  mighty  advantages  ?    But,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  she  is  almost 
relieved    from  her  financial  embarrass- 
ments ;   for  in  the   Vienna  Court  Ga- 
zette of  the  Uth  Nov.  18fiO,  it  is  offici- 
ally announced,  that  not  only  a  great  part 
of  the  old  debt,  but  also  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  new  debt,  has  b^en  paid 
cfff ;  and  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  the  noble  lord  opposite  whether  he 
has  neglected  to  put  in  the  claim  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  whether,  again 
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to  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt* 
**  Aust^a  nas— (forgetting  honor,  justice, 
and  policy) — jiarefacedly  broke  the  con- 
ditions she  so  solemnly  entered  into  ?  " 
But  the  fact  of  the  Austrians  beinc  able  to 
engage  in  this  war  against  Naples  must 
be  a  sufficient   proof,   that  before  these 
unexpected    events    took    place,  which 
were  certainly  not  anticipated  by  them , 
they  must  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
have  entered    into   some    arrangements 
with  this  country  towards  at  least  the  gra* 
dual  re-payment  of  the  debt.    It  ttn^re- 
fore  follows,  that  unless  some  arrange- 
ment has  taken  place,  of  which  I  ask  for  in- 
formation, the  money  which  we  believ- 
ed to  be  due  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try contributes  towards  the  support  of 
this  crusade.     And  now  I  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the    Huuse  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.   Pitt  was  in- 
duced to  recommend  this  measure  to  par- 
liament ;  it  was,  to  use  the  words  of  his  ma- 
jesty's message  to  this  House,  *<  for  the 
great  object  of  re-establishing,  on  secure 
and  honorable  grounds,tfae  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  these  kingdoms,  and  of  Eu- 
rope."    The  parliament  of  this  coun- 
try  conndered  that  it  was  their  boun- 
den  duty  to*  make  every   sacnfice,  to 
strain  every  nerve,  to  oppose  the  inroads 
of  France  upon  the  potittcal  independence 
and  existence  of  other  nations.     They 
were  animated  by  a  detestation  of  military 
tyrants  and  foreign  usurpers,  and  they 
sympathised  with  those  who  were  strug- 
gling for  the  perservation  of  their  natural 
rights    against     unprincipled    invasion. 
Putting,  then,  aside  all  question  of  econo- 
my, every  idea  of  the  distress  of  tlie  coun- 
try ;  even  were  our  treasure  as  great,  our 
resources  as  unexhausted,  as  those  of  Aus- 
tria I  believe  to  be ;  I  say  there  is  a  higher 
motive  for  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
manding information  from  the  ministers 
on  this  occasion,  that  there  may  not  go 
out  to  Europe  a  suspicion  of  our  having 
indirectly  lent  our  assbtancelo  this  trans- 
action  (against  Naples) ;   and  that    we 
may  not  be  reproached  of  secretly  acting 
in  determined  nostilkv  to  the  principles  of 
our  constitution,  and  to   the  strict  ob- 
servation of  that  neutrality  to  which  we 
are  pledged.      I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  government  of  Austria, 
from  being  the  mistress  of  such  feriQe  and 
productive  territories,  from  being  in  th<t 
receipt  of  so  large  a  revenue,  and  A-om 
the  fact  of  her  being  able  to  wage  a  dis- 
tant and  expensive  war,  mast  at  least  have 
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been  able  to  have  entered  into  some  train 
of  settlement  for  the  re-payment  of  the 
debt  due  to  us  ;  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  feeling  of  delicacy  or  of  politi- 
cal wisdom  ought  to  have  operated  on 
the  minds  of  the   English  government 
to  overbalance  the  expediency,   in  our 
present  state,  of  putting  in  our  claims. 
Her  cdmmercial  laws  are  as  equally  hos- 
tile to  this  as  to  every  other  nation — no 
symptoms  of  favour   or  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  zeal  in  her  welfare,  by  mo- 
derating in  favour    of  our  produce  the 
extreme   severity    of   this  most  absurd 
system  ;  she  is  become  the  avowed  pa- 
troness of  those  principles,  in  abhorrence 
of  which  we  have  spent  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  against  which,  should 
they  ever  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
national  honor  and  independence,  I  think 
we  could  show  that,  though  injured,  our 
resources  are  not  exhausted,  and  that  our 
spirit  is  the  same.     I  trust  that  the  peace 
mav  long  continue  uninterrupted ;  but, 
Tenecting  upon  what  is  now  passing  in 
Enrope,  I  say  there  exists  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  a  strict  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of   this  House  upon 
cvei^  subject  which  may  tend  to  rescue 
us,  in  however  small  a  dfegree,  from  our 
financial  difficulty.    Without  insinuating 
a  suspicion  of  olame— thoueh  I  think 
some  communication  from  the  govern- 
ment ouffht  to  havebeenmade  to  the  House 
—I  shall  move  for  these  papers ;  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  anticipate,  that 
neither  any  idea  of  nnancial  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  any  wish  to  support 
'at  our  cost  her  influence  in  Europe,  after 
the  use  she  has  made  of  it,  or  any  de- 
licacy arising  from  supposed  beneBcial 
eflecu  to  this  country,  tne  restilt  of  the 
intimaey  of  our  political  connexion,  can 
have,  for  one  moment,  induced  the  go- 
vernment   to    hesitate    in    making    an 
o|)en,  unequivocal   demand  upon  Aus- 
tria,  for  at  least   an    acknowledgment 
of  this  fair,  and,  as  yet,  uncontradicted 
claim. — The  hon.  member  then  moved  for 
**  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Communica- 
tions   between    his   Majesty's    Govern- 
ment, and   the  ^Austrian    Government, 
'so  far  as  the^  same  relate  to  the  re-pay- 
ment of  monies  due  to  this  country  under 
the  Conventions  of  1795  and  1797.*' 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  motion.    He  could 
not,  however,  help  remarking,*  that  the 
'*hon.  member  had  not  acted  altogether 
'fiiirly  in  stating-  the  debt  due  from  the 


Austrian  government  at  17,000,000/.;  un- 
doubtedly that  sum  was  due  when  both  the 
principal  and  interest  were  taken  into  the 
account ;  but  the  hon.  member  could  not 
fail  to  know  that  the  original  debt  was 
only  4,600,000/.  increased  afterwards  by 
another  loan  of  1,620,000/.    When  the 
House  was  .in  possession  of  the  corres* 
pondence  moved  for,  it  would  see  that 
this  government  had   not    forgotten   to 
urge  the  claim  which  it  had  upon  the 
Austrian  government,  and  that  the  claim 
was  now  in  full  vigour.      The  present 
question  was  not,  however,  new  to  par- 
liament :  it  had  been  agitated  in  both 
Houses  in  1817-    Indeed,  in  the  House 
of  Peers  it  had  been  very  fully  discussed ; 
and  the  result  to  which  the  Lords  had  then 
come  was,  that  thoueh  the  debt  was  [still 
in  full  vigour,  there  had  been  no  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in 
pressing  for  it.    It  was  then  stated  to  par- 
liament that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  in 
the   greatest    pecuniary    distress,  from 
having  had  to  stand  the  chief  brunt  of 
the  war  against  Buonaparte.        Indeed 
that  distress  was  so  evident,  that  Great 
Britain    and-  Russia    suffered  them  to 
take  the  advance  made  on  the  contribu- 
tions imposed   on  France  by  the  allied 
powers,     lliis   iBtatement   appeared  sa- 
tisfactory.     Since    that   period  another 
effort,    which  had  not  been  successful, 
had  been  made  to  obtain  payment  of  that 
loan.    Why  it  had  not  been  successful, 
the  House  would  see  more  clearly  when 
it  had  all  the  correspondence  placed  be- 
fore it.    Though  he  thought  the  claim  of 
the  country  ought  not  to  be  expunged, 
there  were  difficulties  attending  the  urging 
of  it  at  present,  of  which  the  House 
could  not  judge  until  it  saw  the  corres« 
pondence  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries. 

'  Sir  J.  Newnort  protested  against  the 
House  being  bouno  by  what  had  occurred 
in  another  place  in  1817*  Besides,  there 
was  all  the  difierence  in  the  world  be- 
tween the  circumstances  in  which  Austria 
was  placed  in  1817  imd  those  in  which  she 
stood  at  present.  Austria  was  then 
avowedly  in  a  state  of  great  pecuniary 
embarrassment;  but  she  nad  since  pro- 
mulgated her  ability  to  make  good  all 
her  eniragemenls.  The  principles  of 
the  self-called  Holy  Alliance  ought  to 
teach  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it, 
that  one  of  dieir  first  duties  was  to  keep, 
faith  with  their  creditors. 
'  Tbomotioniras^gveed-io^ 
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Army  Estimatss.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  Into  a  committee  of  supply, 
to  which  the  Army  Estimates  were  re- 
ferred* the  chairman  read  the  resolution, 
the  debate  on  which  was  adjourned  yes* 
terday  morning,  namely,  **  Thai  the 
land-forces  for  the  service  of  the  pre- 
sent year  should  consist  of  81,468  men^ 

Mr.  J.  Macdanald  rose,  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  on  a  former 
evemng.  to  propose  a  reduction  otWflOO 
men  in  our  military  establishroent.  Feel- 
ing that  the  discussion  of  the  other  night 
was  most  conclusive  in  support  of  the 
proposition  with  which  he  should  conclude 
ne  would  confine  himself  to  a  very  few 
words  upon  the  subject.  It  was  his  firm 
conviction,  that  the  case  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  House,  even  as  it  had  been 
atated  and  argued  by  the  ministers  them- 
selves, would  not  justify  the  House  in 
voting  a  larger  force  than  60,000  men. 
That  would  leave  25,000  men  for  the  co- 
lonies and  85,000  for  home  service,  ex- 
clusive of  the  artillery  and  marines,  which 
being  estimated  at  5,000,  would  make  the 
whofe  miipber  65,000  men.  What  apo- 
logy was  there  then  for  voting  any  num- 
ber of  men  larger  than  that  amount? 
None.  But  members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  felt  that  it  yfOB  necessary  to  look 
at  what  was  immediately  practicable  as 
well  as  at  what  was  desirable ;  and  it  was 
on  that  consideration  alone  that  he  was 
induced  to  limit  the  reduction  to 
10,000  men.  In  moving  this  amend- 
ment, he  by  no  means  intended  to 
fetter  the  dbcretion  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment as  to  the  points  in  which  the 
reduction  should  take  place ;  whether  in 
the  new  colonies,  or  in  the  old  colonies, 
in  Ireland  or  in  England ;  or  proportion- 
ally in  all.  On  that  subject  they  would 
judge  for  themselves.  But  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  concur  with  nim  in 
thinking  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  effect 
a  real  reduction  of  every  useless 
ez^diture.  The  only  mode  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  meet  the  endless 
demands  upon  the  purse  of  the 
country  of  a  military  nature  was,  to 
come  to  some  distinct  determmation  that 
theHoi^  would  provide  for  a  certain 
amount  of  force,  and  no  more. 
Lest,  however,  abjr  gentleman  should 
entertain  apprehensions  that  by  acceding 
to  the  amendment,  the  executive  govern- 
mont  WQuld  bo  stripped   of  the   Corce 
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necessary  in  the  event  of  any  domestic 
emergency,  he  besged  to  be  allowed  a 
few  moments,  in  which  he  would  under- 
Uke  to  satisfy    that  gentleman  that  if 
h^  supported  the  proposed  reduction  he 
might  go  home  and  lay  his  head  on  his 
pillow  in  perfect  security  that  the  coun- 
try was  safe  from  any  danger  of  that 
kind.    The  force  which  had  been  voted 
for  the    colonies   two    years    ago  waa 
30,000.      If  that    force   were   reduced 
only  by  l,4fOO  or  1,500  men  (and  he  was 
persuaded  that  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands alone  would  furnish  the  means  of 
making  that  reduction),  there  would  still 
if  his  motion  were  carried,  remain  in  this 
country  an  effective    force  exclusive  of 
artillery,  of  above  50,000  men.    To  these 
must  be  added  the  ten  veteran  battalions, 
consisting  of  11 ,000  men  which  experi- 
ence had  proved  might  verv  speedily  be 
equipped,  and  rendered  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice.    There  would  then  be  a  total  of 
65,000  regular  troops  for  the  service  of 
England  and  Ireland.    Besides  those  re- 
gular troops  there  would  be  87,000  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  and  20,000  volunteer  in- 
fantry, making  in  the  whole  rather  more 
than  120,000  men.   Looking,  in  addition, 
to  the  militia  of  both  countries,  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that,  in  the  course  of 
three  months,  we  might  have  a  force  in 
arms,  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  200,000 
men.    The  right  hod.  the  surveyor-ge- 
neral of  Woods  and  Forests  had  concluded 
his  speech  the  other  evening  bj  talking 
of  the    expediency  of    preserving    the 
means  of  resisting    foreign    aggression. 
It  was  to  enable  this  country    to    re- 
sist aggression,  and  always  to  be  pre- 
pared to  assert  her  honour  and  dignity, 
that  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
wished  for  economy.    It  was  hard,  in- 
deed, to  say  what  would  be  the  extent  of 
financial    difficulty    and    embarrassment 
which  would  prevent  so  high-spirited  a 
country  as  England  from  asserting  her 
honour  and  dignity.     He  could  not  con- 
template the  arrival,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  such  a  state  of  things.    If 
ever  it  should  arrive,  he  hoped  the  coun- 
try would  not  lon^  survive  it;  but  if  ever 
it  should  arrive  it    could    be    brought 
on  only  by  the  infatuation  of  govemmeot 
in  refusing  to  give  the  country  the  iair 
means  of  recruiting  its  energies,  after  the 
unexampled  struggle  in  which  it  had  been 
engaged.  He  would  implore  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  tho  importaoce  of  the. 
question  wlui^b  they  were  called  upon  to 
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settle.  Oat  of  |4,0C0,O00/.  there  were 
only  6,000,000/.  available  for  the  service 
of  the  year.  Besides  this  sum  there 
was  nothing  except  the  Sinking  Fund, 
which  ought  not  to  be  touched.  With 
the  exception  of  some  savings  which 
might  be  made  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  these  estimates  were  the  only 
branch  of  public  expenditure  in  which  a 
reduction  could  be  effected;  this  fact 
being  established,  he  would  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  they  ought  not  to  consent 
to  the  reduction  which  he  had  proposed. 
He  would  not  calculate  upon  any  future 
defalcations  in  the  revenue,  thouch  he 
thought  them  likely  to  occur ;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  there  was  not  a  man  but 
fnust  see  that  the  present  state  of  things 
was  pregnant  with  danger.  The  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  original  resolution,  to 
omit  the  words  **  81,468,**  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  the  words  "  71,468.'* 

Sir  i/.  Vivian  opposed  the  motion.  He 
considered  it  to  be  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  garrisons  abroad  ir  so  large  a  reduc- 
tion were  agreed  to.  The  hon.  member 
then  entered  into  some  details  to  prove 
tils  proposition  and  contended  that  if 
only  5,000  men  were  kept  for  reliefs,  the 
troops  would  be  nine  years  abroad  and 
only  three  at  home.  Besides,  if  we  had 
a  squabble  with  a  foreign  power,  we 
could  vindicate  our  honour  better  by  in- 
lerferiAg  with  an  effective  army,  than  by 
merely  sending  our  navy  against  it.  AI- 
Juding  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  on  a  former  night, 
he  said  that  he  was  a  sincere  supporter  of 
the  noble  lord's  administration,  and  added 
that  if  the  hon.  member  continued  his 
present  line  of  conduct,  he  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  noble  lord's 
friends,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  supported  the  amend- 
ment. There  were  tnree  reductions  of 
considerable  msgnitude,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  might  be  advantageously  made. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thought  we  might 
very  beneficially  divest  ourselves  of  Gibral- 
tar, which  cost  us  half  a  million  annually 
in  peace,  and  double  that  amount  in  war. 
Gibraltar  had  no  harbour ;  it  did  not  com* 
roand  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterran^n, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  we  should  be 
much  better  without  it.  In  the  second 
place,  he  thought  we  might  save  a  very 
considerable  expense,  by  getting  rid  of  all 
connection  whatever  with  the  Ionian  Isles. 
In.  the  third  place^  he  thought  that  we 


might  reduce  half  the  household  troops, 
and  substitute  an  armed  police,  under  the 
authority  of  the  civil  power. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  although  he 
would  not  give  up  the  Ionian  Islands,  he 
would  be  for  mating  them  pay  for  their 
own  protection.  A  gallant  general  had 
declared  that  he  was  one  of  the  noble 
lord's  best  friends.  He  admitted  it.  If 
the  noble  lord  would  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  to  the  rate  which  he 
would  point  out,  the  noble  lord  would 
place  himself  in  a  situation  stronger  than 
that  of  any  preceding  minister,  and  one 
whence  it  would  be  impracticable  to  dis- 
lodge him.  If  the  gallant  general,  how« 
ever,  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
other  evening,  he  could  not  allow  that  his 
deduction  was  a  fair  one.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  to  those  proceedings  there 
were  two  parties.  Which  was  the  resist- 
ing party?  That  of  which  the  gallant 
general  made  one.  Which  was  the  rea- 
sonable party?  That  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  joined.  Could  any  one  deny 
that  it  was  reasonable  that  men  should  re- 
tire to  their  beds  at  one  o'clock  in*  the 
morning  ?  The  party,  therefore,  which 
wished  to  put  off  entering  into  an  import- 
ant discussion  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  the  reasonable  party.*  The  party 
which  was  desirous  to  vote  away  three 
or  four  millions  of  the  public  money  after 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  the  un- 
reasonable party.  The  gallant  general 
had  said  the  other  evening,  **  Can  joa 
think  of  reducing  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  at  the  present  moment,  to  the 
level  at  which  it  was  in  1792  and  1817, 
when  every  thing  was  perfectly  tranquil  ? 
in  the  present  state  of  Italy  you  must 
keep  up  a  force  which  may  enable  you  to 
meet  any  demand  that  may  occur.*'  The 
noble  lord  opposite,  however^  had  said, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  ^vernment  to 
remain  perfectly  neutral  with  respect  to 
Italy ;  and  he  must  prefer  the  authority 
of  the  noble  lord  to  that  of  the  gallant 
general.  The  gallant  general  talked  of 
the  tranquillity  of  1792.  If  he  would  look 
back  to  that  period^  and  to  the  measurea 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  gallant 
general  would  find  that  it  was  not  so  tran« 
quilas  he  supposed. — The  noble  secretary 
atwar  had  maintained,  that  a  principal  rea« 
son  for  keeping  up  the  proposed  force  was 
for  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  H.)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Ware- 
ham,  had  the  other  night  contended,  that 
the  household  troops  might  be  reduced^ 
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■edog  that  thej  were  not  epplicab^tf  to 
tlie  principal  purpose  on  which  the  noble-< 
secretary  justified  the  proposed  military 
esmblUhment.  With  respect  to  the  ar- 
gument founded  on  the  necessity  of  relief 
to  oar  troops  in  theeolonies,  were  not  the 
noble  lorde  predecessors  in  office  as  fully 
aware  of  that  necessity?  Since  1792, 
I59OOO  additional  troops  were  required  for 
the  protection  of  those  colonies.  All, 
therefore,  according  to  the  noble  lord's 
ownargument«  that*could  be  required,  in 
addition,  for  their  relief  was,  a  tenth  of 
their  amount,  or  1,500  men*  As  to  the 
regiments  in  India,  there  was  no  practi- 
cal relief.  He  had  seen  two  or  three  regi- 
ments in  that  country  undergo  the  cere- 
mony of  relief;  but  he  had  never  seen 
above  10  or  80  of  the  men  disposed  to  go 
borne.  The  rest  preferred  to  stay,  and  vo- 
lunteer into  other  corps.  And  here  he 
must  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  way  in 
which  the  troops  were  treated  by  the 
governments  in  India.  They  received 
every  thing  which  their  comfort  or  disease 
required,  and  eventually  were  presented 
with  land,  thus  becoming  farmers  and 
cultivators  in  their  old  age.  He  was, 
therefore,  oonvinced  that  the  number  of 
troops  requisite  waa  much  overstated. 
He  wasconvmced  that  the  number  would 
admit  of  a  reduction  of  20,000  men  with 
as  much  facility  as  a  reduction  of  10,000, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  military  duty 
of  the  country  could  be  performed  as  well 
with  60,000  as  with  80,000  men.  What 
then  could  induce  the  committee  to  agree 
to  the  latter  number }  The  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  had  quoted  the  saying  of  an 
ancient  **  that  the  immortal  gods  them- 
selves had  no  power  over  past  events  and 
arithmetic"  As  to  past  events,  he  would 
say  nothing  about  them ;  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arithmetic  he  was  quite  ready  to 
meet  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  had 
enumerated  a  variety  of  reductions  and 
some  additions  in  the  several  items  of  the 
estimates  of  the  ordinaries  of  the  army, 
but  at  last  he  avowed  that  the  whole  of 
the  saving,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
.  was  about  145^000^  Many  of  the  noble 
lords*  statements  were  evidently  ad  cap- 
tandknu  The  noble  lord  had  taken  great 
eredit  for  a  saving  of  74,000/.  in  the  com- 
missariat, and  of  117,000/.  in  the  Barrack 
department,  as  well  as  for  a  saving .  of 
50,000/.  in  the  clothing  of  the  Irish  yeo- 
manry, although  that  was  an  allowance 
made  only  once  in  three  years,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  saving  upon  it,  as  it 
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would   come   round  in  its  time,    f  Mr. 
Home  here  entered  hito  a  detailed  com-; 
IMuison  of  the  expense  of  the  Commissa- 
riat, the  Barrack  department,  &c  for  the 
present,  for  the  last,  and  for  the  preced- 
m^  year,  in  order  to  show  that  the  di- 
minution upon  the  estimates  of  last  year 
was  not  equal  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
year  preceding.]     Although  10,000  meir 
bad  been  reduced,  yet  the  diminution  of 
expense  was  only  145,000/.  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  above  seven  millions,  which  was 
not  the  amount  of  the  charge  of  fire  bat- 
talions.   The  noble  lord  had  boasted  that 
his  majesty's,  government  had  kept  their 
word  m  reducing  these  10,000  men,  who 
had  been  raised  for  an  emergency.    The 
number  had  certainly  been  reduced;  but 
why  had  not  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
expense  taken  place  r    The  bon.  gentle- 
man next  observed,   that  if  any  troops 
ought  to  be  reduced,  it  should  have  been 
the  regular  regiments.  If  10,<XX>regulara, 
instead  of  10,000  veterans,  had  been  re- 
duced, it  would  have  produced  a  saving 
of  80,000/1  more  to  the  countrv.    For  the 
last  year  the  expense  o£pa^y^  clothing,  &c, 
for  a  battalion,  was  SIJ&M,    Now  the 
officers  from  eaich  regiment  were  allowed 
to  retire  on  full  pay,  7324/.    He  would 
calculate  the  pensions  to  privates  at  8</. 
per  day,  12,000/.— in  the  whole  19,5201 — 
producing,  by  the  reduction  of  a  baitaUon, 
a  saving  merely  of  12,000^    But  the  sav- 
ing that  would  be  effected  by  reducing  a 
regular  regiment,  would  amount  to  20,000/. 
and  upwards ;  and  the  saving  that  would 
be  effected  in  reducing  ten  raiments  of 
regulars,  instead  of  ten  battalions  of  ve-i 
terans,  would  amount  to  100,000/.     Here 
he  could  not  but  say,  that  he  heard  with 
sorrow,  as  conveying  to  the  country  but  a 
melancholy  prospect,  from  the  two  noble 
lords  opposite,  that  the  army  had  been 
now  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  esta- 
blishment    [Here  lord  Caatlereagh  mti- 
mateda  dissent].  -Mr.  Hume  said,  the 
words  of  the  noble  lord  were,  that  the 
establishment  of  1818  was  agreed  to  by 
the  committee,  as  a  proper  e6Ud)lisliment, 
and  the  establishment  of  1792  was  alto- 
gether thrown  out  of  consideration.  WIjo, 
he  would  ask,  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  1818 1    Not  the  committee  of  finance, 
because  tlie  report  of  that  committee -re-» 
commended  a  speedy  approximation  to  the 
establislunentoi  1792.    The  only  reasoii 
that  had  been  given  for  this  heavy  mili- 
tary establishment  was ;  1st.  The  increase 
of  public  works;  2nd;  The  defence  and 
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relief  of  tlie  colonies.    Did  the  noble  lord 
forget,  that  ia  Ceylon  there  were  several 
thousand  local  militia ;  several  regiments 
of  militia  at  the  Cape ;  and  that  in  Canadaa 
very  important  militia  was  kept  up  ?  Why, 
then,  did  it  become  necessary  to  increase 
military  force  whefre  there  was  a  tried  and 
▼aloabfe  militia  kept  up  ?    The  noble  lord 
had  named  several  garrisons,  Plymouth, 
Porstmouth,  Chatham,  and  many  others ; 
but  those  surely  were  not  new  garrisons, 
'they  were  garrisons  which  had  been  al- 
ways kept  up  with  an  efficient  force ;  be- 
sides, it  should  be  taken  into  account,  that 
old  garrisons  were  reduced,  such,  for  in« 
atancct  as  Fort  William  and  Fort  Au- 
gustus.   With  regard  to  barracks,  surely 
it  would  not  be  contended  that  the  artil- 
leiy  were  incapable  of  defending  their 
own»  and  the  marines  incapable  of  defend- 
ing the  dock-yards.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend why  6,000  men  more  were  needed  now 
than  in  1792.    The  quantity  of  stores  to 
be  defended  was  talked  of;  but  one  prin- 
cipal depository  was  Weedon;  and  there 
a  Serjeant's  guard,  or  at  most  an  ensign 
and  17  men,  were  found  amply  sufficient. 
If,  indeed,  6,000  men  were  requisite,  why 
had  not  6,000  of   the  now    disbanded 
veterans  been  retained,  who  were  fully 
competent   to    the  duty,  and  could  be 
kept  up  at  a  much  lower  expense  i    But 
15,000  men  were  said  to  be  wanted  for  the 
new  colonies,  and  SOyOOO  for  the  old ; 
and  the  reason  was,  to  prevent  surprise  by 
an  enemy.    At  a  time  when  not  a  hostile 
pendant  was  floating  on  the  oceon,  what 
possibility    could  there  be  of  surprise  f 
On  the  subject  of  reliefs  for  the  colonies, 
he  repeated  that,  according  to  the  data 
supplied  by  the  noble  lord,  1,500  men 
were  all   that  were  necessary,  and  not 
5,000  for  the  relief  of  50,000,  or  3,000 
for  the  relief  of  30,000.    How,  then,  did 
the  question  stand  as  to  numbers  ?     In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  were  to 
be  no  less  chan  48,632  regular  troops.  The 
noble  lord  had  been  surprised  at  his  state- 
ment, that  the  irregular  force  amounted 
to  125,000  men.    He  would  perhaps  be 
more  surprised  now  to  be  informed  that 
it  esceeded  149,00a    He  made  it  out 
thus :— Royal  marines  8,000— -royal  artil- 
lenr  and  enffineeis  7i872^eomanry  and 
Tolaafeer  inmntry  in  Great  Britain  37»d91, 
-^volunteer  infantry  in  Ireland  20,231— 
disembodied  militia,  89  regiments^  Great 
Britain  55,092,— ditto,  38  ditto,  Ireland 
20,958— DMkine  149,544.    The  regular 
M^ry  and  inlmtiT  IB  theldiigdomand 
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the  colonies  were  to  be  added  to  this  cal- 
culation, and  the  whole  force  could  not 
be  estimated  at  less  .  than  270,000  men. 
He  asked,  then,  with  some  confidence, 
whether  the  House,  in  times  like  these^ 
could  sanction  a  vote  so  extravagant  i 
Would  not  the  people,  when  any  pre- 
tended feeling  was  exhibited  in  the  House 
for  their  distresses,  have  aright  to  retort, 
that  it  burdened  them  with  an  army  of 
270,000  men  ?  The  hon«  gentleman  next 
proceeded  to  argue,  that  there  were 
already  too  many  officers  compared  with 
the  number  of  men ;  and  this  he  deduced 
from  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  could  raise  34,000  privates,  with 
only  the  addition  of  one  ensign  and  one 
lieutenant  to  each  company.  It  was  un- 
deniable that  there  was  an  augmentation 
of  8,000  in  the  guards  only.  He  thought 
he  had  said  enough  to  conrince  the  rea- 
son, and  govern  the  conclusion,  of  any 
impartial  man :  the  opinions  of  interested 
members  he  valued  no  more  than  the  tes- 
timony of  interested  witnesses ;  and  the 
reduction  he  should  have  proposed  would 
have  been  20,000  men ;  however,  10,000 
was  proposed  in  the  amendment,  and  he 
would  take  that,  or  5,000,  or  1,000,  rather 
than  nothing.  The  noble  lord,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foreign  staff,  had  been  very 
witty  on  the  dates  of  the  estimates  be 
(Mr.  H.)  had  used  ;  but  witty  at  his  own 
expense ;  for  he  held  in  his  hand  returns 
signed  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  foreign  staff  on  the 
25th  Dec.  1792,  cost.  17, 121/.,  and  on  the 
25th  Dec.  1802, 19,434/.:  yet  now  it  was 
swelled  to  Uie  enormous  amount  of 
82,000/.  The  noble  lord  had  argued  in 
defence  of  the  present  enormous  charge 
forthe  public  departments,  that  in  1792  the 
business  was  most  ineffectually  .and  neg- 
ligently done;  but  surely  this  was  a  most 
strange  reflection  on  the  government  of 
that  day,  recollecting  that  it  came  from 
the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  challenae 
of  the  noble  lord  :  he  could  show  how  mil- 
lions might  be  saved  out  of  the  arrov  esti- 
mates on  a  moderate  computation.  1^  how- 
ever, a  reduction  of  only  20,000men  were 
made,  the  following  savinss  might  be  ef-^ 

fected:— In  pay  188,26()L^in  biurracks,. 
commissariat,  dra  434,769— in  giirrisons 
22,000/.—  in  the  military  college  16,000^. 

—in  the  asylum  25,000/i<— in  half-pay 
100,000/.'— making    786,029/.    It   was» 

he  said,  a  fiu:t  worthy  of  remark ,  that  since 

the  year  1816  tbcduke  of  York  had  filleA 
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Of  1  ,t05  Mm  c^mmiiilimt,  while  liy  tK# 
returns  it  appeared  ikat  there  were  7»000 
oflloen  OQ  naif  pay.  Why  bad  not  those 
1,105  cominiiMoos  been  fiv«n  to  officers 
already  on  half  pay  t  and  that  alone  woold 
hare  produeed  a  saring  of  61fOO0iL  a  year. 
Thus,  the  patronage  of  his  royal  highness 
had  oost  the  nation  an  inasense  sara  since 
181^.  The  galknt  general  had  talked  of 
the  distresses  of  oAcers  opoo  half-pay, 
and  had  asked,  whether  the  object  were 
to  reduce  them.  No;  the  object  was  to 
adrance  them,  and  to  plaee  at  least  a  large 
mitnber  in  ctrcumstanoea  of  compara- 
tiTe  aflhience.  He  agreed  that  at  pro- 
sent  they  were  living  upon  a  miserable 
C'  tanee ;  and  it  was  so  beeause  ministers 
i  prevented  them  from  seeking  an  ho- 
nourable employment  in  foreign  countries 
Cghting  the  bottles  of  liberty  and  inde- 

rdence.  It  was  true  that  they  now  led 
this  country  t  depiorablo  existence  t 
but  it  was  not  for  those  who  had  brought 
in  and  carried  the  abominable  EaNstesent  ^ 
bill  to  talk  of  it,  since  tliey  were  in  a  great 
degree  the  cause  .of  their  suferings.  If 
such  compassion  were  felt  lor  them,  frhy 
had  they  not  been  adranoed  from  half  to 
Ml  pay?  Why  bad  not  the  duke  of 
York  aeleeted  them  for  the  1,105  com- 
ttissions,  instead  of  taking  those  whose 
past  serrioes  ga^  them  not  the  slightest 
claim  ?  At  this  moment  he  believed  there 
were  many  half-jpay  comets  at  school,  hav- 
inghad  oomroiMioas  given  them  merely  that 
they  might  retire  upon  half-pqr,  and  then 
Iniih  their  education.  The  hoo^  member 
concluded  by  stating,  that  in  none  of  his 
remarks  be  had  intended  to  toueh  indivi- 
duals :  he  had  directed  his  attacks  only 
against  the  extravagant  and  mfaiows  sys- 
tem of  eKpenditurOb 

Sir  H,  Hkrdinge  said,  the  system 
of  the  guards  had  been  inquired  into  by 
the  committee  of  1817,  who  had  reeom* 
mended  no  change.  If  diey  w^re  re- 
modelled, without  the  additional  pay  to 
which  the  men  were  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  their  enlistment,  they  would  not  be  more 
expensive  than  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
except  by  ^50^.  on  «  tottalion  of  650  aneo. 
It  hsd  been  ssy  hj  the  hen.  member,  that 
the  ehoBge  of  dress  in  the  guards  was  ex- 
pensive; but  the  hoa.  meao^er  might  ha«« 
found  that  in  the  guards,  as  in  all  the  re- 
giments of  the  service,  the'  expense  of 
the  change  of  dress,  fell  on  the  colonels. 
As  to  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  guards 
from  their  not  serving  out  of  Europe,  be 
denied  that   there  wii  auy  regd«lio& 
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which  prevented  them  froni  doing  to.  Had 
they  not  served  in  America  during  the 
American  war  ?    Had  they  not  served  in 
Egypt  ?    It  was  true  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  send  them  out  of  Europe;  but 
neither  was  it  customary  to  send  light  tiw 
fantry,  who  oenaequently  were,  with  re- 
gard to  efficiency  on  the  same  fbotiag  m 
the  guards.    The  efficiency  of  tile  gusrdi 
in  the  field  had  been  admitted.    The  pro- 
portion of  them  that  had  been  opposed  ts 
the  enemy  was  greater,  in  fact,  than  thstsf 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  which  aroie 
from  the  circumstance  blamed  by  the  boo. 
member,   namely,  their  being  exempted 
from  the  colonial  garrison  duties^  The 
manner  in  whidi  taey  had  been  msde 
available  at  Waterloo  and  ia  the  Fenis- 
sula  was  well  known.    In  that  regiment  is 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  serve^  the  lit 
guards,  had  been  renewed  three  tknes  dih* 
ring  the  war;  and  the  consunx^ionof  the 
seven  battalions  amounted  to  i^fiOO  men. 
With  respect  to  the  chaige,   that   the 
guards  were  kept  up  lor  mere  show,  he 
asserted,  that  their  duties  were  more  se- 
vere than  the  orc&Mry  duties  of  regi- 
ments of  the  line.    Indeed,  tber  wem  «o 
hard  worked  by  their  ordinary  dutfca,  that 
when  they  werocslled  en  any  emergency; 
they  bad  no»  strength  to  do  the  duty. 
From  all  the  inaulnes  he  had  made  res* 
pecting  the  guaros,  there  wm  no  ground 
for  the  assertion  tliat  they  were  an  orer* 
grown    estMilishment :     150  years  sgi^ 
when  they  were  first  raided,  they  were 
seven  battalions;  in  1792  they  were  seven 
battalions ;  and  they  were  seven  battsliooi 
now.    There  was  an  addition  of  one  light 
company  to  each  battalion;  but  this  addi* 
tion  was  also  madein  the  line.  Of^  Hoe, 
there  were  60  battalh>ns  in  1791,  now 
there  were  100^  but  the  number  of  M" 
talions  of  the  guarda  had  remained  (^ 
same.-  In  each  company  in  1798,  d^^ 
were  47  men,  now  there  were  7S;  hsl 
there  was  still  the  same  number  ef  eficen 
as  bef lire,  three  to  each  companvt  ^^ 
the  oxpense  was  not  ladsed  with  m  ««>* 
hers.    A  suggestion  had  been  throws  out^ 
that  the  pay  of  soldiere  enlisted  benee 
forward  should  be  diminisbed,  beesv^ 
the  wages  of  labourera  had  only  bees  \^ 
creased  as  5  to  4,  while  tiio  pay  of  t^ 
soldier  had  been  doubled.     Tins  ««f  a 
misconception  of  thefiict,  because,  thoop^ 
there  was  an  increase  of  actual  fijri ' 
great  nuanber  ^  allowmiees  had  bej 
taken  nway.    The  ssildier  had  now  a  b«1- 
liBga^tey.   Of  ttriift^.  pcrdigrwaiVB' 
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iMduitoljr  ud&eii  by  U»  gofstpitfeiii  lor  Us 

r«Mon.     Vibem  provisions  wore  high  tbo 

•oidier  gained,  waeo  thej  were  low  the 

govermoent  gained*  by  the  barpato.  There 

reouuped  another  6d.  with  which  he  had 

to  provide  shirts,  washing,  pipe-day^  &c. 

which  it  was  calculated  would  eost  the 

most  frugal  soldier  8M«  or  8  j^*  s   the  re* 

nainiM  2k(L  was  all  he  had  to  supply 

bittuelfwith  beer,  tobacco,  and  other  lux* 

'  vies.'   If  th«re  was  a  pvoperty-taac  on  the 

aolcKer  k  must  come  solely  out  of  this  2j«^ 

The  question  of  relief  had  been  sufficiently 

discussed  by  the  noble  secretary  of  war* 

Ifi  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  sup« 

posed,  many  men  in  India  volunteered  to 

remain  there^   the   regiments   must   be 

changed,  because   the  officers  would  not 

submit  to  j[>erpetual  banishment.    In  the 

West  Indies  he  feared  relieft  would  be 

necessary  every  five  rather  than  every  ten 

years.    He  bad  always  understood  that 

Qibralmr  aKKded  great  advantages  to  our 

fleets  from  the  facirity  of  refitliof^  and  he 

referred  to  the  instance  when  sir  J.  Sail* 

msres  bloekaded  a  fleet  which  had  taken 

shelter  in  Algeniras. 

.  Mr.  GimUum  said,  that  the  obfections 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  expenditure 
for  the  colonies  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
St.  Helena.  This  branch  of  the  expend!- 
Mire  had  certainly  been  incteaaed  since 
1702^  mid  necessarily  so^  from  the  pddi- 
tkmal  nossessioos  in  the  Meditefranean 
which  the  country  had  since  that  ^riod 
to  maintain.  They  had  now  Malta  in  ad- 
dition to  Gibraltar.  In  17dS,  there  were 
9»SS6  rank  and  file  for  the  garrison  of 
GalMaltar,  and  there  were  now  only  7,000 
for  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands ;  infiict,  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
r^tnean*  Tbia  addition,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  service,  was  aov  thing  ra- 
ther than  exfoessive.  The  other  station 
ohjected  10  waa  thai  of  St.  Helena.  Res* 
peeling  ilmi  island,  be  had  only  to  call 
cbeir  mienlien  to  the  great  impostance  of 
the  object  of  that  gprrison.  If,  la  guarding 
the  indlviduai  there  placed,  any  overcau- 
tien  was  incurred,  be  thought,:  considering 
tlie  importance' of  that  trustr  ii  oucbt  not 
to  be  rigidly  semtiniaed  or  coaspisiieKl  ol^ 
The  amount  of  the  fcreo  required  oi  St. 
Hekna  4ro$e  from  the  nature  ai  the  coo- 
finomeni  of  the  Individual,  and  to  avoid 
the  noeessiiy  of  any  thing  liheperaOiud  ri- 
geiir  whtteheeping  him  in  sate  custody. 
Qe  was  permkiled,  if  he  pleased,  to  trii- 
^M^  the  whek  ialnnd^  and  this  indul* 
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gOMe  laipesod  tb^neCipsriiy  of- having  ad - 
ditienal  guards  in  separate  parts  of  the 
plaoe.     It  was  urged  that  itud  colonies 
ought  to  provide  for  the' maintenance  of 
their  own  troops.    So  they  Would,  if  ihey 
were  alldwed  an  Unlimited  trade ;  but  the 
policy  of  the  ommtry  did  not  sanction 
such  a  course,  and  the  existing  ef^gagep- 
ments  to  .the  colonies  vendered  the  exp- 
penditure  necessary.     The  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  sai^  that  if  the  colonies 
were  blessed  with  H  eonstitutien  like  the 
EngUsh,  they  would  then  With  siacrity  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  troops. 
To  this  he  Would  answer,  that  he  knew  of 
no  anxious  exprcBsien  to  d6  So  On  the  part 
of  those  islands  enjoying  a  CQkHiial  le- 
gislature.    An  bon.  and  gaUant  general 
opposite  (Sir  R«  Fergussoni)  had  com- 
plained  of  the  expenditure  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  said,  that  when  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  governor,  the 
latter  made  the  settlement  pay  for  the 
support  of  &fiOO  men,  and  its  whole  es- 
taWsdmeot.      In  contradiction  of  this 
statement,  he  woi:dd  read  an  extract  of  a 
dispatch  transmitted  by  the  head  of  the 
Dutch  republic  in  June,  1805,  to  the 
Dutch  governor  at  the  Cape  Which  was  as 
follows  i-^**  Your  official  accounts  to  the 
govemmeat  confirm  the  impressions  we 
bad  previously  formed,  that  the  Cape  will 
notbe  to  us  suoi  an  Eldorado  as  some  were 
led  to  thuik.'»  The  letter  then  stated,  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  making  the  set^ 
tlement  pay  its  expenses,  until  they  oouM 
succeed  in  nuddng  it  a  spot  for  the  culti- 
vation Of  Something  whldi  the  Dutch  could 
make  a  source  of  trade.     So  that  it  waa 
dear  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Dutch  governor  had  paid 
5,000  men  out  of  the  cdonial  revenuer 
He  must  also  advest  to  an  account  jtiven 
by  the  hen.  general,  that  Sir  James  Craig 
had  transmitted  inlbrmation  to  the  autho- 
rities at  home,  stating,  in  his   opinion^ 
SfifM.^m  year  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
tbe  governor's  emoUimettt.    Of  such  in- 
formation he  could  find  no  proof,  and  cer* 
tainly  tie  dontitn'y  was  held  by  other  offi- 
cera  who  hnd  ser^  there. 

Sir  R.  Fergfutm  explained  what  he  had 
said  I  ibat^  m  1795,  when  the  Cape  fell 
intw  our  handi,  general  Craig  who  acted 
as  governor^  statM  tethe  government  that 
ho  hnd  found  no  salary  fixed  for  hins^ 
but  that  be  had  appropriated  3,000/.  per 
aanudo  Which  be  thought  fully  adequate 
to  the  duty. 
Mr.  QoMurM  obserted,  that  even  in 
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tlMit  ctM  gmmi  Crak^i  emolmieiils  ttifilcieiil  In  17M,  iliere  wm  now  eraploj- 
would  hnve  been  gretter  tbiD  thoM  of  the  ed  no  leu  than  66,000.  Whatwasifaere, 
preecnt  governor,  ae  the  crid  aysteoi  of  |  he  would  aik,  that  required  an  mcreaee 


gtTing  feee  to  the  governor  continued  till 
the  arrival  of  lord  Macartney.  He  then 
defended  the  tecreUry  for  the  colonial  de- 
partment from  the  charge  of  diverting  the 
colonial  revenues  to  the  purpoaes  of  pa^ 
tronage.  When  the  noble  lord  (earl  Ba- 
thurtt)  first  came  into  office  he  had  intra* 
duced  a  bill  to  preclude  himself  from 
granting  any  colonial  appointments  to 
persons  who  did  not  reside  in  the  retjpec- 
tive  colonies ;  he  had  reduced  SfSOOl.  trom 
the  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape; 
be  had  abolished  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor,  a  place  of  4,000/ ,  a  year,  and 
also  the  gr^t  office  of  vendu  master. 
Whenever  sinecure  offices  became  vacant, 
lie  gave  sufficient  salaries  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties,  and  transferred  the 
surplus  to  the  revenue  of  the  colonies. 
These  were  not  the  acU  of  a  man  who 
grasped  at  patronase.  Since  the  peace, 
all  the  considerable  appointments  were 
given  to  officers  on  half>pay,  who  had  no 
other  means  of  subsistence.  But  the  hon. 
member  thought  the  half-pav  officers  had 
been  used  hardly  by  the  u>reign  enlist- 
ment bill,  which  prevented  them  from  im- 
provine  their  fortunes  in  South  America. 
He  (Nlr.  G.)  believed  that  those  who  had 
gone  to  South  America,  had  met  with 
none  of  the  anticipated  blessings.  And 
there  was  now  a  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  not  to  emplov  anv 
inore  foreign  officers,  because  their  health 
would  not  bear  the  climate,  and  because 
they  were  too  expensive.  The  right  hon. 
member  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
change  of  military  system  since  1792  ren- 
dered more  men  necessary  in  the  colonies. 
In  1792,  men  might  be  drafted  from  re- 
giment to  regiment,  without  being  con- 
sulted. Now,  they  enlisted  for  particular 
regiments,  and  when  necessary  to  send  out 
the  regiments  ais  relief,  they  must  reach 
the  stations  before  their  predecessors  could 
be  removed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grani  said,  that  looking  at 
tlie  force  demanded  for  the  new  colonies 
'  — lookinff  at  the  continued  mis-govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  which  made  it  necessaiy 
to  maintain  a  greater  force  there  Uian  was 
Ibrmerlv  called  for— -allowing  for  these, 
and  looking  at  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  an 
excess  over  the  establishment  of  1792,  of 
2i»000men.  He  contended,  that  where 
a  force  of  42,000  men  had  been  found 


of  troops  to  the  extent  of  one-half  more 
than  the  numbers  called  for  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1792  ?  He  had  stated  enough,  prima 
Jheie^  to  prove  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  force;  and  he  demanded  of  govern* 
ment  to  show  some  good  and  intelligible 
ground  for  making  this  call,  not  only  on 
the  public  purse,  but  on  the  constitutional 
feeling  of  that  House.  They  were  told 
that  there  were  d^p6ts,  that  there  were 
various  arsenak  and  works,  in  which 
stores  were  collected ;  and  this  was  stated 
as  a  reason  why  that  part  of  the  military 
force  destined  for  Great  Britain,  whidi, 
in  1792,  amounted  to  16,000  men  should 
now  comprise  27352  men.  The  whole 
force  now  called  for  ought  to  be  reduced 
one-eighth.  A  reduction  of  10,000  in 
80,000  men,  would  leave  more  than 
enough  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might 
be  apprehended  from  a  too  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  our  mllitaiy  force. 

Sir  IL  Ferpuson  said,  he  would  repeat 
his  statement,   that  sir  J.  Cnig  being- 
governor  of  the  Cape  in  1796,  and  find- 
mg  that  no  allowance  was  made  to  him 
by  government,  did  assign  to    himself 
SfiOOL  a  year,  until  the  pleasure  of  go* 
vemment  should  be  known  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  sir  James  declaring  that  he  thought 
that  sum  amply  sufficient.    What,  then, 
was  to  be  thought  of  the  enormous  salary 
granted  to  the  present  governor,  who,  in 
addition  to  that  salary,  was  in  possession 
of  a  large  farm,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
had  the  gratuitous  labour  of  40  slaves  ? 
The  revenue  of  the  present  governor  might 
be  fairly  estimated  at  20,000/.  a  year. 
He  thought  it  was  most  insulting  to  the 
country,  when  all  ranks  were  distressed, 
to  see  an  officer  of  this  kind  so  disgrace- 
fully overpaid.    If  gentlemen  looked  to 
the  number  of  offices  in  the  colonies  in ' 
1792  and  1821,  they  would  find  that  they 
were  now  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one ;  and  they  would  also  perceive, 
that  the  offices  which  were  in  existence 
in  1792  were  now  paid  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion.    With  respect  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  was  ready  to  contend 
that  it  ought  to  defray  all  the  expense  ot 
a  peace  establishment.    One  of  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  with  respect  to  the 
Cape,  he  highly  disapproved  of.    He  al- 
luded to  the  disbanding  of  the  Cape  re- 
giment.   It  was  composed -of  Hottentots. 
Gentlemen  might  laugh  at  the  idea  ofa  Hot- 
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tentot  regiment,  bat  there-was  not  a  more 
efficient  corps  in  his  majesty's  senrioe,  and 
certainly  not  one  that  was  half  so  cheap; 
He  was  undoubtedly  averse*  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  to  placing  officers  on  half 
pay ;  but  still  he  thought  it  necessary  that 
a  reduction  of  the  military  force  should 
be  made — not  from  the  regiments  of  the 
line,  but  from  the  household  troops  and 
the  regiments  of  cavalry.  He  could  not 
help  saying  that  the  character  of  British 
dragoons  appeared  to  be  wholly  forgotten. 
The  cavalry  were  now  be-whiskered  and 
be-lanced  in  a  manner  never  before  thought 
of.  For  what  purpose  was  this  imitation 
of  the  Polish  horse  introduced  ?  Why 
did  they  not  stick  to  the  ancient  British 
sjTStem,  instead  of  aping  foreign  fashion 
in  dress ;  and  not  content  witli  that,  aping 
the  fashion  of  employing  small  horses  ?  If 
this  country  were  again  unfortunately 
plunged  in  war,  he  would  recommend  the 
employment  of  one  foreign  regiment  to 
act  as  lancers  or  hussars  (ifsuchaforce 
must  be  kept  up),  being  convinced  that 
one  such  regiment  would  be  much  more 
effective,  while  it  must  be  considerably 
less  expensive,  than  a  brigade  of  our  own 
lancers  or  hussars,  mounted  as  they  have 
been  heretofore. 

Colonel  Wood  vindicated  the  British 
cavalry  against  the  imputations  cast  upon 
that  corps  by  the  gallant  genorsl,  by 
quoting  the  opinion  expressed  by  Buona- 
parte to  a  friend  of  his  at  St.  Helena,  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  this  portion  of  our 
force.  This  opinion,  from  an  authority 
which  he  presumed  the  gallant  general 
was  not  disposed  to  disrespect,  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  the  Household  troops,  and 
to  the  Hussars  also;  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  latter  having  broken  through 
a  solid  square  of  French  infantry,  while 
the  French  cavalry  had  never  been  able 
to  make  a  breach  in  any  similar  square  of 
the  inftintfy  of  Buglandf.  Yet  the  sallant 
general  would  have  our  hussars  reduced, 
if  not  done  away  with,  from  considera- 
tions of  economy.  But  it  was  most  ex- 
traordinary to  what  excesses  some  gentle* 
men  would  urge  government  to  go,  under 
the  profession  of  economy*  One  gentle- 
man, indeed,  seriously  proposed  to  sive 
up  that  great  feather  in  our  cap,  Gibraltar, 
because,  truly,  we  were  unable  to  pay 
the  expense  of  keeping  it.  But,  what- 
ever miffht  be  our  national  distress,  he 
trusted  that  this  great  fortress  would  never 
be  given  u jp.    The  lion,  member  here  took 


notice  of' an  item  in  the  estimates,  grant- 
ing 2(M.  a  year  to  the  widow  of  colonel 
Hill,  of  tifie  50th  regiment,  who  met  his 
death  in  the  West  Indies,  by  going  into 
an  hon>ital  to  see  how  his  men  were  at- 
tended to  in  the  yellow  fever,  n6  other 
soldier  being  found  willing  to  do  so.  He 
asked  the  House,  whether,  to  save  such 
trifles  as  these,  they  would  refuse  to  sup- 
port the  widow  of  such  a  gallant  man  ? 

Sir  R,  fVihon  said,  he  had  understood 
his  gallant  firiend  merely  to  say  that  oor 
light  cavalry  were  renderjcd  less  efficient 
on  foreign  service  by  the  smallness  of  the 
horses  on  which  they  were  mounted.  Itf 
that  opinion  he  concurred,  and  he  thought 
that  the  light  cavalry  of  this  country  was 
not  a  description  of  force  that  ought  to  be 
sent  abroad.  With  regard  to  the  Cape, 
he  thought  that  the  possession  of  it  in 
time  of  peace  was  no  benefit  to  England 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  But,  even 
if  it  was  to  be  retained,  he  was  convinced 
that  Uie  British  forde  stationed  there  at 
present  was  by  far  too  considerable;  1,200 
infantry  and  300  cavalry  could  protect  it 
just  as  effectually  as  the  present  force. 
He  had  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
governor  of  that  fort  was  in  the  receipt  of 
an  enormous  sum :  he  knew  not  what  the 
present  emoluments  of  the  office  were,  but 
tor  several  years  they  had  been  returned 
at  18,000^  per  annum.  He  also  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  in  thinking  that  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  so  costly  a  possession, 
that  the  defence  of  them  should  never 
have  been  undertaken  by  this  country;' 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  longer  they  were 
retained  the  more  we  should  find  ourselves 
embarrassed  by  the  possession,  both  poli- 
tically andfinancially,  and  the  more  dissatis- 
fied would  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
become.  As  to  the  relief  of  the  troops 
on  foreign  stations,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  no  regiment  should  be  obliged^ 
to  remain  longer  than  four  years  in  the 
West  Indies :  for  if  they  remained  longer - 
they  became  indifierent  to  their  conduct ; 
punishment  was  resorted  to,  to  enforce 
discipline,  and  discipline  was  destroyed 
by  the  very  excess  of  punishment.  It 
was  not  necessary  when  these  troops  were 
relieved,  that  they  should  return  to  Etkg-' 
land;  because  toey  might  be  sent  to: 
India,  or  to  other  colonies.  But  the. 
main  question  was,  the  proper  amount  of 
the  force  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
and  when  he  saw  on  the  estimates  48|00Q> 
independent  of  re\i^  he  did  thii^k  such 
a  number  yery  impoiing.    If  the  noble 
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lord  would  ooMont  to  eoqriojr  c|ui  Smm 
OgiiMt  the  iiopriiioiiilod  cnitodo  which 
bid  beeo  comnonoed  agami  (bo  liberties 
of  Naplesy  ho  should  not  object  to  the 
present  nunber^  groat  as  it  was.  His 
opinioo  waSi  that*  sooner  or  later»  what- 
ever might  be  the  noble  lord's  present  in* 
tentioosi  this  country  would  be  obliged 
to  interfere;  for  itnever  could  look  taomy 
on  a  Russian  fleet  entering  the  Mediier- 
faoeani  as  he  had  reason  to  beliere  was  at 
%hM  mnmant  intitndodB  to  take  DossassiflB 

of  ficily. 

Mr.  MOiM  said,  be  would  support  tbo 
amendssent.  becsMse  the  distress  of  tho 
watioA  was  great,  and  he  saw  no  prosped 
of  its  being  rriieved  by  the  removal  of 
asy  of  Uie  taxes.  While  the  public  ex- 
penditure exceeded  the  public  income, 
and  taxation  was  consequently  opprnsife, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  population  of 
the  country  could  be  contented  and 
happy.  Great  Britain  had  a  yeomanry 
Ibrce  of  35,000  roen»  and  with  these  he 
oonceired  that  a  sssali  regular  force, 
aserely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  reliefs 
to  the  troops  on  foreign  stations,  was 
euflloienc  In  the  number  of  regulars 
employed  in  tlie  colonies,  a  great  reduc- 
tion might  also  be  made  by  means  of  a 
force  analogous  to  our  yeooMor^  and  mi- 
litia. This  system  had  been  tried  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
it  might  not  be  extended  to  our  other 
colonies. 

Sir  F.  B/oAsinUnded  to  support  the 
reduction  of  the  army;  but  no  would 
agree  toTote  for  the  larger  number  of 
men,  if  ministers  would  pled^  themselres 
to  a  saving  on  the  whole  military  expen- 
ditore,  equal  to  Che  maintenance  of  10,000 
men.  This  would  be  a  saving  of  SOO/XXV. 
m  year ;  and  if  ministers  would  do  that, 
he  would  net  vote  for  the  reduction  of  so 


my  men. 

Lord  C^Uenturh  said,  he  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  at  length  into 
the  detaik  of  tlie  question,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  few  ehservaiioas  upon 
wbait  bad  beea  urged  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  Aceeiding  lo 
the  retmms  it  appeared  that,  exelusive  of 
India,  we  had  a  force  of  70,350  men,  sank 
and  flew  Sopposiog  that  irom  this  num- 
bas  10,000  were  to  be  deducted,  there 
wwuU  remain  edfi60  men.  Allowmg  the 
army  deficmneies  to  be  5,000  men,  uere 
wouM  seomm  aor  efimtive  force  of  55^50 
men  for  the  heme  and  oolonial  service*  i 
Deduct  fidom  this>the>Msaber,of  men  ne-J 
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cessaty  for  our  eolonlal  aervioeiand  there 
would  remain  but  29,650  men*  Teke 
from  this  14,000  moa,  the  numbsv  com- 
posing the  lifo  guarde  and  cavalnf,  and 
there  would  remain  15,850  men  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  and  Iretgnd,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  an  army 
of  50,000  own  abroad.  Now,  he  would 
leave  it  to  any  man  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary OMttersb  to  stato  whether  the  serviss 
of  the  country  could  bo  etficiently  pof« 
forsMd  with  such  a  nunaber  of  men. 

Mr*  Caknifi  rose  aolelv  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  oormcting  the  palpable  nusute- 
■mats  of  the  noble  lord.    He  wss  sur- 
prised the  noble  lord  could  risk  his  ere- 
uit  opoii  assertions  directly  in  the  foce  oH 
the  returns.    The  Army  Esiimetes  pro- 
posed 81,000  men  ;  from  this  mimber  il 
was  proposed  that  iOfiOO  men  should  be 
reduced,  leaving  71,000  men  to  do  tJie 
duty  of  the  country.    Tlie  noble  lord  had 
next  gone  to  the  exploded  story  about 
reliefs.    Did  not  the  noble  lord  tske  tiie 
depots  of  foreign  stations  iolo  aoooent  ? 
These  depots  amounted  a  sbo^  time  ago 
to  5,500  men.    As  to  lodiat  itwfm  out  o£ 
the  qucstioo,   as    the  India   Company 
were  annually  raising  recruits  in  this  coun-» 
try. 

Lord  CarHsreogA  laid,  that  when  he 
suted  tlie  numbers  of  llie  original  pro- 
positmi^  to  be  71,000^  he  had  distinctly 
said  rank  and  fil%  and  was  perfectly 
sarare  tba^  with  the  ofiicen«  it  would 
amount  to  81,00a 

Lord  PalmertUmt  in  allusion  to  the  nes 
necessary  for  seUefs,  staled,  that  at  tbi* 
moment  there  were  1,900  foops  sn 
their  pa^eage  home  from  foreign  statioss, 
and  2,500  going  out.  This  was  »  practi- 
cal Ulustretion  of  the  arguments  he  bad 
laiddown  t#  pMMW  the  necessity  of  sllee- 
ing  men  for  reliefa.  The  Ben-efestifff 
at  the  psesent  tinso  alao  ameuatsd  to 
S/XX),  and  recruits  2,000,  making  u^ 
the  whole  9,000  men  unit  for  duty.  » 
had  been  mignmA^  that  tbe  miTitja  n^M 
be  called  in.  aid  of  tho  pubUe  servii^^  but 
every  man  wha  had  read  the  Milkia  set, 
must  know,,  that  the  militia  could  ealjr  be 
called  out  by  prodanaation.  ,    , 

Mr.  MaOanM  briefiy  re<apitul«f<« 
the  psiocipal  foaturea  of  his  ^fp^^ 
speech ;  after  which,  be  dechired»  ^ 
still  retaimng  tho  opinion  that  a  fofce  ot 
IDOiOOO  BOO,  iAev  the  reduction  i^^ 
be  made  that  he  ceotemphited,  weWdse 
mrailaWe  ta  miwstera  at  the  ihortea  vfh 
ti(Hr»Ji»did.cawdeff  ftmi¥iimPt^ 
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unanawerabie  a  erne  hmd  been  made  oij 
«n  his  side  of  the  Hoaee,  that  be  abouid 
not  do  his  duty  to  the  country  if  be  did 
aot  take  the  senie  of  tbecooKiMttee  on  bk 
aaieadfttent. 

The  Committee  then  dMded  t  For 
tbe  Amendmeat,  115.  Afatnit  it,  211. 
Majority  agatoet  the  AmeadmeDl,  96. 
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Wood.  iv/. 
Wyvill,  M. 

A  aecond  division  took  place  opoo  an 
Amendment  mo?ed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  for 
a  reduction  of  5,000  men  :  Ayes,  ISO. 
Noes,  195.  Majority  65.  The  original 
resolation  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Tkunday^  March  15. 
Brbach  of  Privilsob—- CoMFLAiirr 
AGAINST  '**The  Morning  Post.  "3 
Sir  R.  Fergusson  said,  it  was  with  great 
retocfanee  that  he,  at  any  time,  made  a 
complaint  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
that  House.  He  was,  however,  induced 
to  rise^  in  consequence  of  paragraphs  of  a 
most  gross  nature  which  had  appeared  iit 
The  Morning  Post.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  of  yesterday,  libeU 
fed  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Creevey^,  and 
all  those  who  had  acted  with  him  the 
other  night,  in  terms  of  the  most  unwar- 
rantable nature,  representing  them  as 
Jacobins,  and  people  whose  only  object 
was  to  overturn  the  constitution.  To- 
day this  was  followed,  tip  by  a  libel  of  a 
different  character,  in  the  shape  of  a  let- 
ter signed  ''  An  Englishman.  ^  The 
writer  of  this  letter  accused  his  hon.  iHend« 
by  innuendo,  of  a  species  of  cowardice,  in 
a  transaction  which  had  occurred  be- 
twixt him  and  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  G. 
Warreuder).  With  respect  to  that  trans- 
action, he  bad  to  state,  that  he  was  the 
person  consulted  by  his  hon.  friend  ;  and* 
if  there  was  any  tferdiction  of  duty,  or 
any  point  of  honor  unsatisfied  on  that  oc* 
casieo,  it  was  he  himself  who  was  dis- 
honored. As  soon  as  he  had  had  an  inter*' 
view  with  the  noble  lord  opposite  (lord 
Binaing),  who  acted  for  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, he  had  no  further  communieatlon 
with  his  hon.  friend  till  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  affiiir ;  and  he  woidd  assert, 
that  a  more  base,  false,  or  malieiotis  libel 
never  was  inserted  in  any  paper,  than 
that  of  whidi  he  now  conplamed.  In 
consequenee  of  some  words  whidi  were 
dropped  In  the  course  of  debate  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  seeming  to  reflect  on  his 
hon.  friend,  he  had  applied  to  the  hon. 
baronet  for  an  explanation.  An  expla- 
nation did  eventually  tdce  place  of  a  na-*  ^ 
ture  the  most  satisfactory.  A  similar 
Kbel  had  appeared  in  a  i^miday  paper, 
called  *•  John  Bull."  As  to  that  paoer, 
he  considered  it  a  stain  tipoa  the  pimic 
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prefs  of  the  country— 4i  most  malidout, 
talie,  and  rascally  publication.  As  far 
as  party  feding  went  in  dictating  political 
anioaadversions,  God  forbid,  that  a  libel 
of  that  kind  should  tie  punished.  But 
the*  case  was  altered  when  it  was  private 
character  that  was  attacked.  And  not 
only  did  this  paper  attack  the  virtuous 
living,  but  it  raked  up  the  ashes  of  the 
virtuous  dead.  He  should  not  move, 
that  the  printer  of  The  Morning  Post  be 
called  to  the  bar  of  that  House  ;  for  his 
only  object  in  calling  the  attention  ofthe 
House  to  the  matter,  was  to  assert  his 
own  honor,  and  that  of  his  hon.  friend, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  noble  lord 
opposite  would  bear  him  out  in  saying, 
that  not  the  slightest  imputation  could 
rest  upon  the  character  of  either  from 
this  transaction. 

Lord  Binning  assured  the  gallant  gene- 
ral»  that  he  most  readily  complied  with 
his  call.  He  participated  strondj  with 
him  in  opinion,  that  matters  of  this  sort, 
when  once  concluded,  ought  never  to  be 
disturbed.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  there  was  nothing  connected  with 
the  transaction  which  was  not  perfectly 
faoDormble  to  both  parties. 

CaRLISLB  ELKCTioM^IWTERFBRKKCB 

OF  THE  Milita'^y.]  Mr.  James  rose  to 
bring  forward  his  promised  motion  on 
(his  subject.  It  was  a  subject,  he  said, 
which  involved  not  merely  the  rights  of 
his  constituents,  but  the  rights  of  the 
British  people.  The  fate  of  his  motion 
would  deciae  whether  elections  for  mem- 
bers were  or  were  not  to  be  violated  at 
the  will  or  caprice  of  one  or  more  coun* 
try  magistrates;  whether,  in  fact,  they 
were  in  future  to  be  regulated  at  the  point 
ofthe  bayonet  ?  It  would  be  recollected 
that  during  the  last  session,  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  freemen  of 
Carlisle,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
three  magistrates,  who  introduced  a  mili- 
tary force,  when  the  freeholders  were 
peaceably  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament. 
The  question,  it  was  clear,  affected  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution :  if, 
indeed,  the  constitution  was  not  wholly 
to  be  dissolved,  such  conduct  could  not 
pass  without  reprehension.  He  would 
remind  the  House,  that  a  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  Westmorland  (lord  Lowther) 
had  stated  that  the  charges  in  Uie  petition 
were  unfounded  calumnies.*    The  noble 
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lord  had  since  visited  the  scene  of  action, 
end  he  had  now  an  opportunity*  of  cor- 
recting himself.    He  haa  no  hesiution  in 
saying,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition, 
were  true  to  the  fullest  extent.    The  facts 
were  these :  The  late  election  for  Carlisle 
had  been  unusuallv  long,  and  much  partjr 
feelior   (which  aJways  existed  in    that 
place;  was  called  into  action  during  the 
progress  of  the  election.     On   the  first 
day,  a  scuffle  took  place  in  conseqnenoe 
of  two  bands  of  music  coming  in  contact ; 
it  was  however,  nothing  more  than  elec- 
tioneering afiray,  and  did  not  last  for  ten 
minutei.    The  agents  of  Sir  P.  Musgrave 
took  that  opportunity  of  applying  to  the 
mayor  for  military  force,  which  the  mayor 
refused.    Here  he  would  ask,  how  did  it 
happen  that  during  the  election  the  mili- 
tary should  have  TOen  permitted  to  remaia 
in  Carlisle?    The  law  was  clear  on  the 
point.    Sir  W.  Blackstone  had  said  in  his 
Commentaries,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  an  election,  that  it  should 
be  free,  and  that  when  the  time  and  place 
of  the  election  wag  once  fixed,  the  soldiers 
should  be  removed  from   the  place  ap- 
pointed for  holding  the  election,  the  day 
Defore  the  commencement  of  the  election^ 
and  tl^at  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
return  until  the  day  after  the  polling  had 
closed.    The  mayor,  though  he  had  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  ml  for  nulitaiy 
aid,  bad  yet  assured  those  who  had  applied 
to  him,  that  if  any  impediment  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  voters  of  sir  P. 
Musgrave,  he  would  himself  lead  them  to 
the  poll,  he  would  call  in  a  constitutional 
force  sufficient  to  conduct  them   there. 
This  offisr,  however,  was  refused  by  some 
of  sir  P.  Musgrave's  frieods.      In  fact 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  that  the 
military  should  be  called  out.     In  the 
course  of  the  morning  some  other  trifiing 
scuffles  took  place,  and  another  applica- 
tion was  made  for  the  military.    The  offi« 
oer  who  commanded  the  military   had 
never  felt  himself  called  upon  to  perform 
a  more  painful  duty.    It  was  an  uDnatural 
employiAent  of  a  soldier  to  be  called 
upon  to  apprehend  for  trial  before  a  civil 
magistrate*    What !  were  the  military  to 
be. employed  as  constables  ?    Surely  it 
was  not  necessary  to  kill  a  man  in  order 
to  apprehend  him.    One  wretched  msn, 
of  the  name  of  Crosby,  bad  been  marched 
off  to  the  Castle,  and  committed  under  a 
pretence  of  having  assaulted  one  of  the 
magistrates.     He  had  been  afterwards 
committ^  to  take  bis  trial,  for  felony; 
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but  haviog  remained  in  gaol  from  24di  of 
Mar  to  12th  of  August,  he  was  liberated 
without  an^  prosecution  or  trial*  It 
would  be  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  an 
action  for  damages.  Yes,  he  knew  that 
there  was  ground  for  such  an  action ;  but 
the  fact  showed  the  extravagant  extent  to 
which  magistrates  conceived  themselves 
entitled  to  proceed.  The  magistrates 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  law 
of  the  land ;  but  they  had  been  wilfully 
perverse*  They  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  by  violence  and  intimidation  what 
they  found  they  could  not  effect  by  fair 
means.  This  was  an  illustration  of  the 
consequences  to  be  expected  from  the 
large  military  establishments  which  were 
rec^uired.  This  House  had  been  wont  to 
reststy  with  extreme  jealousy  and  indiff- 
nation^  the  slightest  interference  of  the 
military  beyond  their  constitutional  limits ; 
but  modern  politicians  relied  for  every 
great  exploit  on  the  bayonets  of  hired 
troops*  The  parliament  now  directed  its 
attention  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the 
relief  of  the  distresses  of  a  bravO}  a  loyal, 
and  a  faithful  people.  The  country  was 
oppressed  with  barracks,  and  the  petitions 
or  the  people  were  answered  only  by  the 
aword.  This  state  of  things  would,  ere 
Ions,  terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  all 
dvuorder  and  of  all  law,  or  it  would  ter- 
minate ia  what  some  considered  the  best 
possible  result^the  calm  despotism  of  a 
military  government*  But  be  the  result 
the  calm  despotism  of  the  sword,  or  the 

agitations  of  an  ootraeed  people,  he,  hum- 
e  as  he  was,  would  ever  strenuously 
contend  against  the  wanton  introduction 
of  militarr  violence  into  a  peaceable  as- 
aemblv*  of  the  people.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  movea,  **  That  the  said  petition 
be  referred  to  Uie  Committee  >of  Privi- 
tages." 

Sir  P.  Musgrave  opposed  the  motion. 
He  said,  that  there  waa  much  rioting, 
that  the  civil  power  was  ouite  unable  to 
keep  the  peaces  that  the  mayor  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  contempt,  that 
three  of  his  own  votera  were  so  intimi- 
dated, that  theythouffht  it  prudent  not 
to  give  their  votes  at  uiat  time,  and  that 
the  militanr  were  notcfdled  in  until  the. 
necessity  for  their  interference  was  clearly 
established.  The  hon.  baronet  read  some 
letters  and  depositions  to  substantiate  his 
positions,  but  so  inaudibly,  that  a  sreat 
part  of  the  House  itself  could  not  bave 
understood  their  contenu* 

Sir  J.  MadcnUas/i  wUied  to  make  a 
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few  observations  on  the  facts  which  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon*  barcmet.  If  he 
did  anv  injustice  to  those  facts,  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  imputed  to  intention,  not 
having  so  distinctly  heard  the  statement 
lust  itiade  as  he  could  have  wished.  As  &r, 
however,  as  he  heard  the  hon.  baronet's 
luminous  statement,  he  was  inclined  to. 
believe  that  he  justified  the  interference 
of  the  military,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling  between  the 
frier^ds  of  the  respective  candidates*  If 
this  ground  of  military  interference  waa 
conclusive,  parliament  ought  imme- 
diately to  repeal  the  laws  regaidiog 
elections,  and  put  them  at  once  under 
military  protection*  All  popular  elec- 
tions in  tne  kingdom  would  call  for  the 
same  interference  as  that  which  had  been 
exercised  at  Carlisle,  and  the  country 
ought  therefore  to  transfer  its  confidence 
from  the  magistrates,  who  were  the  .oon« 
stitutional  protectors  of  the  peace— from 
the  laws,  wnich  were  the  defence  of  privi- 
lege as  well  as  power-^to  a  military  force 
which  ouffht  to  be  constituted  the  guar» 
dian  of  tbe  right  of  election*  By  the 
hon.  baronet's  account,  as  far  as  be  could 
understand  it,  the.  riot  was  said  to  haver 
arisen  from  the  violent  conduct  of  an  out- 
rageous mob*  Now,  there  were  two  spe- 
cies of  language  used  by  candidates  at 
elections,  according  as  they  were  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessfuL  That  which  was. 
called  a  mob  by  him  who  saw  through  the. 
eyes  of  a  disappointed  candidate,  would 
appear  to  his  more  happy  rival  as  an 
honest,  spirited,  and  independent  body  of 
the  oitiaiens  of  Carlisle,  enjoying  the  na« 
tural  triumph  of  their  constitutional  exer- 
tions. But  he  f  sir  J*  M.),  who  waa  more 
impartial  than  either,  mu^  say,  that  if  Uie 
facts  stated  warranted  the  caUing  out  of 
the  military,  there  never  was,  or  could 
be,  a  popular  c^edion  which  would  not 
require  military  interference*  Soldiera 
must  be  called  oat  on  all  such  occasions* 
as  the  exultation  of  the  friends  of  tha 
successful  candidates  were  sure  to  fa^  de- 
signated by  his  disappointed  competitor 
as  the  conduct  of  an  outrageous  mob* 
There  waa,  no  doubt,  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance stated  by  the  hon.  baronet ;  it 
was,  that  no  less  than  three  of  his  votera 
had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  cmposite 
party,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
postpone  their  votes  to  a  more  quiet  time. 
But  what  did  this  charge  of  intimidation 
amount  to?  He  never  saw  a  popular 
election  in  which  some  day  did  not  occur 
4L 
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uprni  which  those  roten  who  were  fasti* 
dioui  of  the  rf^ht  of  ▼oting  under  the 
most  tranquil  circurottancet»  night  not 
dioote  a  quiet  teason.  The  case,  hi  fact, 
cane  to  ehit,  that  either  the  nHitanr  in* 
lerference  on  such  an  occasion  ought  to 
be  corrected,  or  the  laws  of  election 
ihouM  be  repealed,  which  guarded  the 
subject  in  the  exercise  of  his  invaluable 
and  sacred  right  of  choosing  representa* 
fives  from  arned  dictation*  He  undcr- 
atood  the  hon.  baronet  to  say,  that  the 
law  of  election  justified  the  caNing  out  the 
Duiitarjr,  because  the  act  which  renoved 
the  nnlitarj  iron  the  plaoe  of  election, 
bad  ft  clause  in  favour  of  die  troops  in* 
castles  and  fortresses,  wha  were  pemttted 
to  renain,  and  in  thia  case,  tde  troops 
which  were  called  upon  to  suppress  the 
scuffle  amonff  the  electors  m  Carlisle, 
were  narchea  out  of  the  Castle  of  that 
town.  But,  the  legal  necessity  for  their 
interference  should  be  established,  as  the 
exception  in  the  clause  waa  not  made  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  narching  of  troops 
upon  the  plaees  of  election,  and  to  intro- 
duce armed  nen  to  sway  the  exercise  of 
the  most  important  rights  of  free  citizens, 
but  was  merelv  made  in  favour  of  those 
castles  and  fortresses,  that  the  troops 
might  remain  in  and  keep  possession  of 
them,  notwithstanding  an  election  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  clause  did  not  en« 
danger  much  the  right  of  election ;  be- 
cause there  were  very,  few  garrisoned 
castles  «nd  fortresses  m  England ;  and 
therefore,  if,  where  troops  remained  in  such 
places  during  the  time  of  an  election,  they 
were  there  to  keep  the  peace,  then  the  law 
must  have  provided  for  keeping  the  peace 
in  places  of  comparative  insignificance, 
and  left  those  of  toe  first  importance  uo- 

Erovided  for.  In  this  case  Liverpool  must 
ave  been  left  exposed  to  popular  disturb- 
ance, Bristol  must  have  been  left  exposed 
—and  other  towns  of  the  first  character, 
while  sueh  inferior  places  as  Carlisle  were 
put  under  the  rigorous  guardianship  of  the 
military  power.  Ta  introduce  the  military 
power  on  auch  occasions,  without  the  last 
Becessity,  was  a  violence  done  not  only 
to  the  letter  but  to  the  whole  ^spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  the  dection  laws  in 
l^irticular,  which  did  not  by  any  excep- 
tion facilitate  the  marching  of  troops 
upon- places  of  election,  but  only  enabled 
the  king's  forces  to  l^ep  possession^  of 
ibrtresses,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
of  elections  In  the  neighbourhood.  Aa 
f«r  as  be  could  bear  the  hon.  baronet,  im 
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facts  did  not  establish  any  material  con- 
tradiction to  those  stated  by  the  hon, 
mover.  The  hon.  mover  had  stated  his* 
case  with  singular  abilhy,  and  had  con-* 
vinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  calling  on 
the  Houie  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  ascertain,  whether  m 
great  outrage  had  been  committed  against 
one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  the 
constitution. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  that  the  troopx 
had  not  been  kept  in  Carlisle  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  interfering    with  the  election, 
ihe  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn  and  sent 
to  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood ;   but  sir 
John  B^g,   not  knowing  how  to  dispose 
of  the  inumtry,   bad  ordered  the  Caatle 
to  be  shut  upon  them  during  the  election. 
This  order  bad  been  compked  with,   and 
no  soldiers  would  have  been  allowed  to 
go  beyond  the  gates,    unless  they  had 
been    called    for   by   the   civil    power. 
Though  the  law  prohibited  the  presence 
of  troops  at  efections,  yet  it  recognizedp 
and  committees  of  that  House  had  a<r- 
knowledged,  the  interfi^rence  of  the  mii. 
litary  to  protect  the  privileges  ofelectan. 
The  commanding  officer,    in  this  case, 
had  brought  out  the  troops  at  the  request 
of  three  magistrates,  after  the  riot  act 
had  been  read.    The  three  magistrates 
had  called  upon  the  officer  to  recall  ihe 
cavalry  who  nad  been  sent  out  of  town; 
but  the  officer  refused  to  do  so  without 
the  order  of  the  mayor ;   and  the  mayor 
having  declined  to  order  it,   the  caraJhry 
were  directed  not  to  come.    It  wm  after 
the  election  that  the  two  companies  had 
been  called  out  to  quell  a  riot,  after  peat 
care  had  been  taken  that  there  sbouTd  be 
no  military  in  the  town  during  the  elec- 
tion.   It  was  plam  that  there  was  a  vefj 
great  riot.  ["  No  riot  whatever,'*  from 
Mr.   James.]     Certainly   it  might  be  a 
question   of  privilege,   bat  he  was  sure 
that  it  would  be  found  that  Neither  the 
magistrates  nor  the  government  wished  to 
excite  an  unfounded  alarm  to  josUfy  the 
use  of  the  military.    If  there  waa  no 
cause  for  the  alarm,   upon  which  tbe  ma- 
gistrates called  out  the  military^    they 
must  have  acted  erroneously ;  but  he  was 
convinced  they  had  no  designs  hostde  to 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  election. 
If  they  wished  lo  overawe  the  freemen  of 
Cariisle,  they  would  have  called  eat  ihe 
military  before  or  during  the  time  of  the 
election ;   but  it  appeared  that  the  troops 
were  not  sent  for  until  the  polling  was 
oveP|  at  least  for  that  evening.    However 
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jealoas  tbe  Houte  ought  lobe  of  Uieir 
.priviJegoiy  he  did  not  think  there  was  a 
case  to  go  before  the  committee  of  pri- 
▼iic^get. 

.  Lord  Lofoaher  maintaiDed.  that  there 
liad  beeo  a  most  malignant  riot,  calling 
for  the  interference  of  the  military  power 
,10  quell  ir»  which  military  power  was  noc 
introduced  into  the  town  until  after  the 
4;lo8e  of  the  election.  The  inquiries  he 
Jiad  made  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  magistrates  had  done  no  more  than 
Iheir  duty.  No  case  had  been  made  out 
Jigainst  them,  and  he  entirely  denied  that 
the  military  had  been  resorted  to  with  a 
view  of  overawing  the  TOters  and  influ- 
lencing  the  election.  He  would  therefore 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Curtcen  observed^  that  this  was 
jAot  a  question  between  certain  individuals 
of  the  town  of  Carlisle,  but  one  which 
affected  the  privileges  of  that  House  and 
the  rights  of  all  the  people.    He  maio- 


but  the  clearest  neoessity  could  josttiy. 
What  had  that  House  been  b  tbe  prac- 
tice of  doing  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature  ? 
WheUf  in  1741,  the  members  for  the 
city  of  Westminster  called  witnesses  to 
the  bar  to  prove  that  the  church-yard,  in 
the  ne^hbourhood  of  the  hustings,  had 
been  taken  possession  of  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  election  by  a  body  of 
armed  soldiers,  the  House  came  to  a  re- 
solution, <<  That  it  was  a  high  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  freedom  of  elee- 
tions,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom.*.' .  He 
would  also  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
observations  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
individuals  who  ever  sat  in  the  chaiif  of 
that  House— he  meant  Mr.  Speaker  Onf- 
low, when— 4n  compliance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  House,  he  reprimanded 
the  magistrates  who  had  called  in  tbe  mn 
litary  on  that  occasion.    The  hon.  gen* 


tained  that  there  had  been  no  riot,  and  |  tleman  here  read  the  extract  to  which  he 

alluded.  After  dting  the  resolution,  it 
proceeded— -*<  It  is  impossible,  if  you  well 
consider  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  but 
that  you  must  have  felt  in  your  breasts  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  remorse  for  this  rash 
act  of  yours,   which,   if  it  had  not  been 

man,  who  asked  the  magistrates  whether  |  animadverted  upon,  might  have  given  the 


Dot  even  as  much  blood  shed  as  would 
cover  the  |)oint  of  a  pin.  If  there  had 
been  any  riot,  some  person,  he  should 
suppose,  must  have  been  indicted  by  the 
magistrates  in  justification  of  their  own 
conduct.    But  was  that  the  case?    One 


the  Riot  act  was  read,  had,  indeed,  been 
committed,  but  had  not  been  prosecuted. 
They  had,  indeed,  wished  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  prison  without  any  further 
proceedings  against  him;  but  the  man 
nad  refused  to  go,  stating  that  a  ^ross 
violation  of  the  law  had  been  committed 
in  his  case,   and  that  he  would  not  stir. 


most  dangerous  wound  to  the  constitution 
of  this  free  country,  that  perhaps  it  had 
ever  felt:  this  country,  free,  because  this 
House  is  so ;  which  this  House  can  never 
be,  but  from  the  freedom  of  elections  to 
it;  and  amidst  the  too  many  ways  for 
violating  that,  none  can  be  more  perni- 
cious, because  none  more  quick,  decisive 


unless  he  was  discharffed  bv  law.    He  I  and  jpermanent,  than  what  vou  might  on- 


was  of  opinion  that  if  the  House  fiUled 
to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates, 
there  never  could  be  a  case  in  which  it 
could  again  interfere  in  vindication  of  its 
privileges.  He  should  oertainlv  vote  for 
mqoiry ;  and  thought  that  if  the  magia- 
trates  were  convinced  of  the  rectitude 
of  their  conduct,  they,  more  than  any 
other  persons,  ought  to  wish  it  to  be  in- 
aututed. 

Mr.  Wjiftiu  observed,  that  the  present 
was  a  subjea  which  the  House  always  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  jealousy.  Un- 
questionablv,  that  House  was  the  tribimal 
before  which  all  complaints  of  an  infringe- 
ment  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  re- 
jected the  election  of  their  represen- 
tatives, ought  to  be  brought.  To  call  in 
the  .military  during  an  election  was  an  in- 
fringement of  thoM  rightSi  which  oothii^ 


happily  have  set  a  precedent  for,  and 
which  might  have  grown  to  an  extremity, 
under  the  specious  and  ready  pretences 
of  fears  and  necessity,  that  supersede  all 
law."    It  concluded  by  saying,   **  what 
you  have  done,   is  against  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  law  of  the 
kingdoin."*    He  should  be  ashamed  to 
add  a  sinffle  word,  after  reading  this  quo- 
tation,   mich  so  clearly  laid  down  the 
rule  that  the  interference  of  the  military 
on  such  an  occasion  was  justifiable  only 
on  the  clearest  necessity.    Undoubtedly, 
there  might  have  been  such  a  necessity 
in  the  present  case ;  but  that  was  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  investigated,  and 
he  therefore  thought  the  hon.  member 

perfectly  right  in  calling  for  an  inquiry 

- I 

•  Nef .Pari.  Hist,  vol,  18»  p.  m 
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by  ikat  Kooie«  whtah  wat  bouod  to  dd- 
jGm  thejprifilafeft  of  the  people. 

Mr.  JtafafI  denied  thet  the  eve  of 
Weetmintten  end  the  pretent  case  were 
peralM.  In  the  ease  of  Wettnriotteri  the 
troope  were  pieced  neer  the  huttings  be* 
ibre  the  conmeooeaient  of  the  election, 
and  renuuoed  there  the  whole  time.  In 
the  ceie  under  comideration,  the  militerjr 
bed  not  been  called  in  untO  the  pell  had 
'doted  [No,  noli;  at  least,  to  it  was 
«tated  m  the  petitioo.  This  wet  a  very 
etale  proceeding.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
wagittrate^  of  Carllde  had  been  bhune- 
•Ue,  why  wat  it  not  tooner  inquired  into  ? 
But  wat  it  blaroeable?  Had  there  not 
been  a  oontiderable  riot }— had  not  tero- 
nl  men  been  knocked  down,  and  tome  of 
their  legt  broken  ?-i-had  not  the  Riot  act 
been  rMd  three  timet  ?  Were  not  thote 
of  the  mob  who  remained,  guilty  of  fe» 
iony  ?  and  were  not  the  magtttratet,  who 
acted  on  their  own  retpontibility,  jotUfied 
in,  at  length,  calling  m  the  militanr,  to  put 
an  end  to  that  which  they  could  not  put 
on  end  to  without  them  ?  But  even  if  the 
magittratet  were  wrong,  had  the  hon. 
inoTer  taken  the  proper  course  on  the 
occatlon  ?  Ought  be  not  rather  to  have 
moved,  that  the  petition  thould  be  referred 
to  the  examination  of  a  telect  committee, 
or  rather,  ought  not  the  whole  butinest  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  court  of 
King't«bench  ?   The  courtt  of  law  were 

a  en  to  any^  one  who  had  to  complain 
her  of  thtt  or  of  any  other  act  of  the 
tnagistracy.  For  hit  own  part,  he  most 
state  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  the  hoo. 
member  had  been  influenced  by  better 
feelinn,  or  had  been  better  adTised,  he 
would  rather  hare  taken  a  course  very 

ifiiierent  from  thi^  iHiidi  he  had  thought 
t  his  dutv  to  pursue. 

Mr.  dalcrajft  said,  he  had  never  heard 
any  question  in  which  the  clearest  privi- 
leges of  the  House  and  the  most  valuable 
rights  of  the  constituent  body  were  im- 
plicated, treated|^in  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  quesuon  had  been  treated  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
last.  He  was  sorry  that  there  should  be 
any  member  in  that  House  so  lost  to  thcj 
love  of  liberty,  so  regardlem  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  and  so  neglectful  of 
the  dearest  righto  of,  the  subject,  as  thst 
right  hon.  nnth^dian  was  on  his  own 
ahowuiff.  Th^  ri|{hf  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  this  complaint  wm  how  stale. 
Stale !  A  breach  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
fiameht,  ea  interferenoe  of  the  miliiary 


at  the  election  of  a  member  to  rit  fa  ibsiia 
Houses  was  called  stale :  stale  indeed  ; 
because  it  did  not  come  in  time  to  tait 
the  palate  of  the  right  hon.  gentlensmiy 
and  therefore  was  to  be  o^le^ed  as  uii* 
necessaiy ;  or,  if  made  out,  was  to  be  in- 
ferred CO  the  common-law  courts,  and  to 
be  decided  by  the  common-law  priodplea 
of  riot.  Was  that  the  way  in  which  in- 
fringemenu  of  the  right  of  election  were 
to  be  remedied}  He  regretted  that  anaa 
who  hdd  sentimenU  •o  novel  and  so  wn- 
oonscitotieDal  should  hold  a  judicial  litua- 
tion  of  great  consequence;  and  h^ be- 
lieved that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  ever  ventured  to  express  such  senti- 
Bsents  before  he  had  been  appointed  to 
that  situation,  he  would  not  now  have 
held  it.  To  show  that  the  military  had 
been  called  in  at  all,  was  soiScient  to  jus- 
tify in<]uirir.  The  right  hon.  gentleuum 
had  said,  inat  the  roaffistrates  mul  caused 
the  military  to  interfere  upon  their  own 
retpoasibiKty ;  and  the  maa istrates  should 
be  made  to  Imow  that  their  responsibility 
would  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  that 
House,  if  Sieir  conduct  was  compJaised 
of.  That  was  the  way  in  which  he  would 
advise  the  House  to  interfere  in  this  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  stand  there  to  say  that 
the  magistrates  could  not  be  justified ;  but 
he  did  stand  there  to  say  that  the  House 
could  not  be  justified  it  it  did  not  en- 
mine  into  the  conduct  imputed  to  tbem. 
His  hon«  friend  had  moved  that  this 
complaint  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  privile^ ;  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  if  he  had  moved  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  ; 
but  let  It  not  be  said,  that  when  a  party 
of  magistrates  caused  the  military  to  in- 
terfere with  die  righu  of  eleetioa,  no  re- 
dress cottM  be  obtained  for  the  people, 
because  the  mode  proposed  to  obtain  it 
was  not  exactly  the  best  possible.. 

Mr.  Bennei  said,  that  a  noMe  lord  bad 
declared  that  there  never  was  a  more 
malignant  riot  than  at  the  electioo  for 
Carlttle.  Now  hecouldassurethe  House, 
that  he,  for  one,  had  seen  a  more  nmlig- 
nant  riot,  and  that  at  the  noble  lord's 
last  election.  He  had  there  seen  a  alave- 
dealer  from  Liverpool  heading  a  l>odv  of 
bludgeon-men  whom  the  noble  lord  cept 
in  pay,  and  had  seldom  been  more  grati* 
fiea  than  on  seeinff  them  routed  and  de- 
.prived  of  their  ipofia  cphna  fay  the  gallant 
peasantry. 

Lord  Ldtother  observed,  that  it  wm 
easy  lo  call  special  constables  bhi4g«m« 
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ificfh,  but  bdi  very  (ait  to  call  the  cap*' 
tain  of  a  merchantman  a  slaire-dealer, 
after  he  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  that 
traffic  With  r^tfd  to  the  interference 
of  the  milhttryy  the  Wliiga  had  found 
their  assistance  necessary  not  very  long 
since  at  a  Westminster  election. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  that  finding 
there  was  a  doubt  on  the  point  whether 
the  military  had  been  called  in  before  or 
«fter  the  close  of  the  polU  he  certainly 
felt  no  longer  any  disposition  to  resist  in- 
quiry on  the  subject. 

Sir  J.  Graham  maintainedy  that  there 
Imd  been  a  great  riot  on  the  occasion 
In  question,  of  which  fact,  no  less  than 
aeven  affidavits  had  heen  made,  and  that 
it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  magistrates 
had  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  in- 
terfere. 

The  previous  question  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 

'  Brkad.]  Mr.  Harhord  rose,  to  move 
lor  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  existing 
fi^ulations  relative  to  the  making  and 
the  sale  of  Bread,  with  a  view  to  repeal 
the  same.  When  it  was  considered  that 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire lived  almost  entirely  on  bread,  it 
Dehoved  the  House  to  see  that  they  were 
supplied  with  it  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate,  of  the  best  possible  descripiiion, 
and  in  just  measure.  That  was  not  now 
the  case.  The  existing  law  on  the  sub- 
ject was  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  inas- 
much as  ft  held  forth  to  the  poor  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  protection  which  it  did  not 
realise,  and  prevented  them  from  using 
that  caution  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise resort*  He  had  referred  to  all  the 
acts  on  the  subject  which  had  passed 
durinff  the  last  553  years.  He  would 
troubte  the  House,  however,  only  with 
the  general  result  which  he  had  drawn 
from  those  acts.  All  that  he  now  felt  it 
his  duty  to  do  was,  to  point  out  the  de- 
lects of  the  law  as  it  exuted.    With  re- 


gard to  the  remedy,  some  might  think 
mat  there  ought  to  be  no  legislative  in- 
lerfinence  at  all;  others  might  be  of  opi- 
nion that  this  or  that  provision  would  be 
desirsble.  He  intended  to  move  for  the 
tfepeal  of  the  5Mi  of  Geo.  8rd,  c.  36, 
containing  a  clause  which  enacted,  that  in 
all  cases  of  complaint  against  baken,  the 
complaint  should  be  mtm  within  24  hours 
after  the  bread  was  made,  and  should  be 
aopported  before  the  magistrate  by  one 
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or  two  disinterested  -  witnesses.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  oatu  probandi  was  ber6 
laid  upon  the  wrong  party,  and  that  diffi; 
culties  were  cast  in  the  way  of  the  poor, 
who  were  most  exposed  to  frauds  of  thii 
description.  The  labouring  poor  in  tM 
country  often  bought  their  bread  on  a 
Saturday,  and  employed  their  children 
for  that  purpose*  A  deficiency  in  iti 
weight  might  not  therefore  be  discoveroi 
till  Monday,  when  the  thne  for  receivmg 
the  complaint  was  gone  by.  In  fact,  he 
believed  that  in  Norfolk,  not  one  convic- 
tion bad  jret  taken  place  under  this  st»^ 
tute,  although  a  very  short  time  before  ti 
passed,  there  had  been  44)  before  one  ma- 
gistrate. In  Dorset,  similar  effects  had 
followed,  and  one  magistrate  had  stated 
to  him  that  he  was  averse  to  receiving  com^ 
plaints,  from  a  fear  of  making  the  bskers 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
law.  In  the  county  of  Stafford- the  sanse 
inconvenience  was  generally  felt. 

Mr.  LiMeUm  observed,  that  he  had 
heard  many  complaints  of  the  fatility  of 
the  law  in  its  present  state.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  unrestricted  competi- 
tion would  afford  the  public  greater  se- 
curity than  any  legislative  enactment, 
but  was  of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  should  eiiher  be  an  entire  repeal  of 
the  law,  or  that  bread  should  in  future  be 
sold  by  weight. 

Sir  C.  DurrM  observed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  the  quartern  loaf  being  now 
sold  at  IM.,  whilst  fine  wheat  was  at  \\L 
a  load,  could  only  be  ascribed  to  com- 
bination. 

Alderman  C  Smith  observed,  that  wheat 
being  at  14/.  per  load,  the  quartern  loaf 
might  be  sold  at  lyt. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Army  Estimates.]  On  the  motion 
for  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  supply, 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  he  conceived  the 
guards  to  be  the  most  expensive  force 
that  the  country  could  be  called  upon  to 
maintain.  They  had  become  a  sort  of 
military  police,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  reason  could  be  assigned 
for  stationing  a  subaltern's  guard  at  the 
West-India  Docks,  a  Serjeant's  guard  at 
the  British  Museum,  or  a  corporal's  ffuard 
at  so  many  different  posts  In  every  direc- 
tion. They  might  be  very  proper  at  the 
Tower ;  but  ceruinly  a  commercial  body, 
like  the  West-India  Dock  company,  were 
capable  of  protecting  their  own  property. 
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Neither  €OttU  be  admit  the  filoeit  of  a 
military  guard  for  protecting  the  medab 
or  rarities  depoeited  in  the  British  Mu- 
eeuiD.  Now,  the  100  mea  stationed  at 
these  two  last-mentiooM  places  would 
render  a  force  of  iOO  necessary  in  order 
to  afford  reliefs.  He  was  convinced,  that 
4,000  effectire  rank  and  file  of  foot  guards 
would  answer  every  purpose,  and  that  the 
cavalry  might  alto  bear  a  considerable  re<- 
duction*  He  wished  for  these  reductions^ 
if  it  were  only  as  a  pledge  that  this  couo- 
iry  was  not  to  be  made  a  theatre  of  expe* 
riment  for  mtroducing  the  oiilitary  and 
despotic  systems  of  the  continent. 

Sir  //.  Hardinge  contended,  that  to  as- 
similate the  guards  to  regiments  of  the 
line  would  considerably  add  to  the  present 
expense* 

Mr.  Lockhari  said,  the  House  acted 
wUh  regard  to  the  public  expenditure, 
like  a  prodigal,  who  fir«t  determined  to 
apend  a  certain  sum,  and  then  proceeded 
to  consider  how  he  should  get  it.  He 
objected  to  the  report  being  brought  up 
upon  tliese  principles,  and  maintained, 
that  the  committee  was  falsely  termed  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  They  did 
not  consider  the  real  wsys  and  means  by 
which  the  country  might  meet  the  expen- 
diture, but  merely  recommended  a  given 
service  to  be  supported  by  a  given  expen- 
diture without  estimating  the  means  of 
the  country.  How  could  he  tell  that  the 
repeal  of  the  last  malt  duties,  and  of  the 
husbandry  horse-t^,  might  not  be 
carried,  and  a  deficiency  consequently 
arise  in  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
country  to  support  the  proposed  expen* 
diturer 

Sir  H.  Pamdl  said,  that  the  prospect 
before  the  country  was  sufficiently 
lamentable,  for  the  reasoning  of  ministers 
was,  that  If  there  were  no  reduction  of 
the  army,  there  could  be  no  .diminution 
of  expenditure,  and  consequently  no  re- 
duction of  taxation.  The  non.  member 
proceeded  to  advert  to  the  military  force 
kept  up  in  Ireland,  and  contended,  that 
the  civil  establishment  in  that  country  was 
not  placed  upon  a  proper  footing*  The 
great  defect  of  the  system  w4»,  that 
constables  were  appointed  by  the  grand 
juries,  and  consequently  were  not  suffi- 
ciently under  the  control  of  the  magis- 
trates. He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  civil 
force  were  placed  upon  a  proper  footing, 
the  army  in  Ireland  might  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

The  report  was  brought  up. 


Am^Ettimsln. 
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On  the  motion,  that  the  Ssst  lesolusion 

for  fixing  the  number  of  men  at  8i,46i^> 
be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  HuiM  said,  be  waa  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  moving,  by  way  of  amendment, 
that  toe  number,  instead  of  being  81,468 
should  be  71,468  men.     He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  clearing  himself,  from 
the  clijirge  of  having  cast  an  imputation 
upon  the  guards.    It  was  true  he  had 
said  that  some  of  them  were   kept  up 
.more  for  idle  parade  than  real  utility; 
but  he  meant  this  as  no  reflection  upon 
the  men{   he  merely  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  House,  that  if  a  greater  number 
were  maintained  than  was  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  country,  the  only  ends 
they  could    serve    were   those    of  idle 
parade.  Thegreat  object  which  he  thought 
most  desirable  in  reducing   the  niilitary 
establiiliroent  of  the  country,  next  to  the 
saving  in  point  of  expense,  was  the  ne- 
cessity it  would  impose  upon  the    nia- 
ratracy  of  the  country  to  depend  upon 
the  civil  rather  tiian  the  military  power 
upon  civil  occasions.    The  occurrences 
at  Carlisle,  Dublin,  and  other  quarters, 
ought  to  be  so  many  lessons  of  caution 
to  the  House  how  they  afforded  facilities* 
by  keeping  up  large  military  establi&U- 
ments,  tor  the  constant  calling  ou^  of  the 
military  upon  public  occasions.    Aa  to 
the  reliefs  for  the  guards,  be  must  say 
that  they  were  created  by  the  unneces- 
sary manner  in  which  that  branch  of  the 
force  was  applied;    for  instance,  it  waa 
impossible  to  pass  into  that  House  with- 
out  seeing    soldiers    stationed   in    the 
avenues :  there  was  actually  a  barrack  in 
the   Hpuse  of  Commons.     Many  e^il 
conseouences  besides  the  expense  aroae 
from  this  practice ;  the  regular  civil  po- 
lice   became    relaxed    and   ineffectual. 
When  any  popular  meeting  took  place, 
the    peace    was   to   be    preserved    by 
soldiers ;  a  message  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
lord  mayor  to  know  how  many  guarda  he 
wanted,  for  there  were  plenty  at  his  aer- 
vice.    He  had  no  wish  to  trench  i^n 
the  comforts  of  the  soldier,  whose  pay 
was    doubled   since   1792.     [A   cry  of 
*<  No.*']     It  was,  he  repeated,  doubled. 
In  1792,  the  pay  was  sixpence  a  day ;   it 
was  now  a  shillmg.    This  was  hia  arith- 
metical calculation ;  and  he  reminded  the 
noble  lord  that  he  promised  to  be  a  match 
for  him  in  arithmeuc.    His  object  wai^  to 
reduce  the  numbers,  and  not  the  allow- 
ances of  the  soldier.    He  concluded  by 
proposipig  his  amendment. 


i«6Il  Army  Estmafei: 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  as  the  chief 
objection  to  reduction  had  been  the  ne- 
ceuity  of  reliefs  for  foreign  sarrisons,  he 
should  show  that  the  proposed  reductions 
could  be  made  without  taking  from  the 
troops  applicable  to  reliefs.  The  old 
colonies  had  now  17«000  men.  In  17879 
they  had  12,^5,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
1792».1S,S77.  If  the  garrisons  of  those 
colonies  were  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  1787,  4,700 ;  if  to  that  of  1792,  3,700 
men  might  be  reduced.  With  respect  to 
the  force  at  St.  Helena,  he  thou^t  that 
every  purpose  of  safe  detention  might  be 
accomplished  with  one-half  the  garrison 
now  maintained.  One  regiment  ofcavalry 
might,  he  thought,  be  reduced.  He 
challenged  an^  professional  man  to  de- 
f^d  the  maintenance  of  the  waggon 
train,  which  was  altogether  useless.  He 
thought  the  reduction  proposed  in  the 
amendment  could  be  safely  carried  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  said,  that  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  who 
might  be  called  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, had  proposed  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
the  soldier  to  one-half,  would  he  get  his 
party  to  pledge  themselres  to  that  mea- 
sure? 

Mr.  Hume  disavowed  haying  made  any 
proposition  for  taking  away  half  the  pay 
of  the  army. 

'  Mr.  Hutchinson  considered  the  exer- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
to  redound  as  much  to  his  own  credit,  as 
they  would  ultimately  prove  of  advantage 
to  the  country.  When  the  House  had 
been  voting  an  extravagant  estimate  on 
an  impoverished  country,  he  did  not  envy 
the  feelings  of  the  hon.  member,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
efforts  of  those  who  exerted  them- 
selves to  lessen  the  burthens  of  the 
people.  He  was  proud  of  beir^  one  of 
those  who  had  joined  in  those  emrts:  he 
acknowledged  no  leader :  he  had  looked 
at  the  distresses  of  the  people,  the  state 
of  the  finances,  and  the  policy  of  the 
country,  and  he  declared,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  that  he  believed  the  vote  to  be 
extravagant  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  had  he  been  pre* 
aent  last  night  he  should  certainly  have 
voted  for  the  reduction  of  5,000.  In 
1816  he  had  enforced  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  estimates  so  fiir  as  it  was 
practicable  to  the  scale  of  1792.  In 
the  committee  of  finance,  in  1817,  he 
had  pressed  the  same  necenityi  from  a 
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convlctioii  that  every  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  to  approximate  the  present  with 
the  former  peace  establishment  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Circumstances  might,  un- 
doubtedly, render  a  greater  number  of 
men  necessary  at  present  than  our  situa- 
tion in  1792  called  for.  The  different 
system,  for  instance,  on  which  reliefs 
were  now  conducted,  could  not  be  met 
by  so  small  a  number  of  men  as  was  here- 
tofore employed.  There  was,  however, 
one  point  which  strongly  inclined  him  to 
think  that  the  numbers  now  kept  up  were 
more  than  the  present  situation  of  afiainr 
demanded.  He  alluded  to  the  fact,  that 
the  establishment  voted  in  1819  was  not 
so  large  as  that  now  proposed.  For  his 
own  part,  he  could  see  no  reason  what- 
ever forvotinffa  single  man  more  than 
the  force  which  in  1819  was  considered 
suCBcient.  Looking  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  saw  nothing,  either  at  home 
or  abroad  which  could  lead  him  to 
apprehend  danger.  The  severe  pressure 
of  the  times  might,  however,  he  was 
ready  to  confess,  induce  him  to  go 
farther  in  point  of  reduction,  than  per- 
haps he  would  be  otherwise  inclined  to  do. 
He  would  willingly  vote  for  a  reduction 
of  5,000  men ;  but  he  could  not  go  as  far 
as  10,000. 

Mr.  WUberfoTCe  could  not  but  think 
that  the  number  of  troops  proposed  to  be 
kept  up  was  considerably  too  great. 
Those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
military  establishment  might  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  force  called  for  was  not 
more  than  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  to  defray  the  expense,  to 
wish  that  the  number  proposed  should  be 
lowered.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
parliament  ought  to  make  itself.  In  soma 
degree,  responsible  for  voting  a  lower 
establishment  than  ministers  themselves 
would  like  to  propose.  If  at  a  future 
period  a  greater  force  were  wanted  for 
our  internal  or  external  security,  the 
country  would  much  more  cheerfully 
respond  to  the  call,  if  it  were  now  shown 
that  the  House  felt  a  due  commiseration 
for  the  distresses  of  the  people.  The 
force  for  domestic  service,  especially  for 
Ireland,  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  great. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  with  respec( 
to  the  colonies,  where  the  superficies  to 
be  defended  was  so  extensive,  he  could 
not  say ;  but,  looking  to  the  entire  vote, 
he  thought  the  House  would  not  perform 
its  doty  if  it  agreed  to  it  without  modifi- 
cations. 
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Mr.  W.  Smith  wm  of  Mkiion  thitt  m 
the  coloaiet  «  contideraolo  feduction 
nighl  be  made  in  the  military  force.  All 
the  force  oecetrary  for  their  defence  waa 
one  of  aulBcient  magnitude  to  guard  them 
from  furpriae  by  a  coup  rfr  maui.  Now, 
which  of  the  powerst  in  any  one  quarter 
of  the  g1obe»  waa  liicely  to  anrpriie,  in  a 
hoatile  wav,  a  colonjr  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Not  one  of  our  colooiet  stood  in  danger, 
eiUier  in  pratenii  or  in  frotpdu.  If 
they  reduced  their  foreign  ^arritont»  the 
aavrng  would  be  more  considerable  than 
any  that  could  be  effected  in  any  other 
branch. 

Lord  PdmerOoH  said,  that  the  increase, 
aince  1819  consisted  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  regiment  at  New  South  Wales, 
^fom  650  to  1,000  men,  which  waa  effect- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  representation 
of  the  gofernor  of  that  colony.  A  reffi- 
ment  had  also  been  appropriated  to  the 
aerrice  of  Heligoland,  ac«,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding on  tlie  old  system  of  drafting 
companies  to  those  places.  He  called  on 
gentlemen  to  mark  the  situation  in  which 
uie  coontry  would  be  placed,  if  they  only 
voted  70,000  rank  and  file,  which  would 
be  the  number  granted,  if  the  amend- 
ment were  earned,  exclusife  of  the 
veteran  battalions.  There  were  atpre- 
aent  afloat  4,550  rank  and  file,  a  body 
not  now  available  for  any  purpose  to 
which  the  army  about  to  do  voted  was 
applicable.  There  were  non-efectives  of 
the  line  4,400  men.  There  were  at  Che 
d£p6t  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  3,100  raw 
mecruits  belonging  to  regiments  abroad. 
Here,  tben,^  was  a  total  of  10,250  rank  and 
£le  to  be  deducted  from  70,000,  which 
t)ie  gentlemen  opposite  proposed.  So 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  only  giving  to 
government  60,000  men  disposable  for  all 
the  purposes  which  required  a  military 
force. 

The  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part 
pf  the  said  Resolution/*  the  House 
divided:  Ayes,  IIQ;  Noes,  46,:  Majority 
i^nat  the  Amendment,  70. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to« 

• 

lid  of  the  Minority. 


Graham,  8. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  non*  £. 
Hurst,  R, 
Hutchinson,  boa.'  C. 

H. 
Jervoise,  G*  P« 
Uoyd,  J.  M. 
Lockhart,  J. 
Leonard.  T.  B; 
Milion,  lord. 
Moore,  P. 
PameU,  sir  H. 
Bslmer,  C.  F. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rieaido,  D. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
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Althorp,  lord 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Beraal,  R. 
Bright,  IL 
^ankes,  H. 
CWcmft.  J. 
Campbell,  hon.  J.  F, 


Croropton,  S. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergu96on,  sir  R. 
Farrand,  R. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Guise,,  sir  W. 
Gordon,  R. 


RohertsaOpA 
Roberts,  col. 
Rice,  G.  R. 
Smith«R. 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
^kes,D. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tremayne,*J.  H. 
Webb,  C. 
Whitmorc,W. 
Wilberforce,  W. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TKLLaas. 
Hume,  J. 
Davis,  C. 


County  Cou&ra  Rats.]  Lord. 
Althorp  moved  the  aecond  reading  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Lockhofi  agreed  m  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  becauae  he  conceived  it  was 
not  proper  that  the  superior  courts  should 
be  occupied  in  dedoiog  causes,  where 
the  property  in  dispote,  whether  mooejr 
or  chattels,  was  of  trifling  value.  It  waa 
also  agreathardshy  on  the  Buitor^  who  fre- 
quently lost  SOL  or  40L  In  endeavouring  to 
recover  a  much  smaller  sum.  The  n&le 
lord  meant  to  remedy  this  evil  by  creating 
a  sort  of  countv  jodgo— a  banister— who, 
with  the  aid  or  a  jurv,  would  be  able,  four 
times  in  a  year,  to  determine  caosea  of  a 
certain  value.  Now,  he  conceived,  that 
a  new  tribunal  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  powers  of  the  courts^ 
of  quarter  aeasion  were  amptified,  Che. 
dut^  could  be  done  more  constitotionallT* 
This  would  be  a  much  more  respectable 
and  efficient  tribunal— more  under  the 
aggr^te  eye  of  the  country,  and 
atten&d  with  less  expense  to  the  public, 
ije  hoped  the  noble  loid  would  explain 
whether  there  waa  any  foundation  for  the 
rumour,  that  it  waa  utended  to  pay  the 
judges  in  these  courts  by  allowing  them 
a  fee  of  6i^  for  eadn  cause.  It  was  evi* 
dent  that  such  a  regulation  was  quite  in* 
compatible  with  any  thing  like  the  reaped* 
ability  which  ought  to  attach  to  the 
judicial  character.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill ;  but  if  it  went  into  a  oomnuttee^  be 
should  certainly  oppose  it  m  folo,  or  move 
such  an  alteration  as  would  prevent  the 
appointment  of  barristers  to  the  offices  o€ 
judges  in  county  courts. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  hoped  the  House  would 
not  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  hia  hon. 
friend  of  throwing  th$  business  in  ques-* 
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lion  upon  the  quarter  sessions.'  The  in- 
crease of  business  in  that  direction  had 
already  become  very  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Chetojynd  conceived  it  necessary 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  county  courts.  The 
poor  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  tho 
impositions  practised  on  them  by  the 
country  attomies  under  the  present  system. 
As  to  the  q|oarter  sessions*  thejr  had 
already  sufficient  business;  and  if  the 
House*  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the 
bon.  gentleman,  should  overburthen  the 
countrv  magistrates,  the  consequence 
would  DOy  that  no  eentleman  would  accept 
the  office,  and  the  country  would  oe 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  greatest 
of  dl  curses,  a  stipendiary  magistracy. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  people,  he  could  not  consent  to 
anyadditional  burthens  on  the  county-rates, 
and  therefore  he  should  oppose  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  proposed  to  provide 
aalari^  for  the  judgeit  by  the  imposition 
of  a  new  rate. 

The  Attorney  Generalhad  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  he  thought  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord  extremely  objectionable.  It 
went  to  establish  a  perfectly  novel  juris* 
diction,  and  one  that  would  be  attended 
with  heavy  expense.  The  noble  lord 
proposed  to  establish  no  fewer  than  80 
tribunes,  with  a  barrister  at  the  head  of 
each.  The  salaries  of  these  judges,  con* 
sidering  that  their  time  was  likely  to  be 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  business  of 
their  courts,  could  not  be  averaged  at 
less  than  500^.  a  year,  which  amounted  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  40,000^,  exclusive  of 
the  salaries  of  80  clerks.  The  plan  of 
paying  the  judges  by  allowing  them  a  fee 
for  each  cause  was  too  degrading  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment ;  and  therefore 
their  salaries  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
county-rates. 

Lord  Allhorp  said,  that  as  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  was  un- 
favourable to  the  bill,  he  feared  there  was 
little  chance  of Jts  ultimate  success ;  but 
he  would  press  it  to  a  second  reading,  in 
the  hone  that  he  should  be  able  to  alter 
the  bill  so  as  to  render  it  free  from  objec- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  timei. 
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presented  a  petition  from  certain  Roman 
Catholics  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwick- 
shire, against  the  biUs  now  in  progress 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  He  did 
not  concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition ; 
but  as  it  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  present  ft. 

Sir  T.Lethbridge  said,that  from  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  these  petitioners,  he 
would  call  upon  the  House  to  pause  befbre 
they  proceeaed  further  with  tne  bills  now 
in  the  House,  one  of  which  went  to  gfve 
the  Catholics  what  they  wanted-^the 
other  to  impose  restraints  upon  them,  to 
which  they  were  not  subjected  at  present. 
What  reason  could  they  have  for  tninking. 
that  these  measures  would  satisly  the 
Catholics^  when  a  petition  like  this  was 
presented  from  them,  with  the  natne  of 
Dr.  Milner  attached  to  it  ?  If  die  bin, 
which  the  Catholics  wished  to  pass  into  a 
law,  were  passed,  the  Protestants,  he  was 
sure,  could  not  be  satisBed,  unless  ano- 
ther bill  were  passed  to  impose  such 
restrictFons  as  could  not  be  other  than 
unpalatable  ta  the  Catholics*  He  could 
see  no  reason  for  two  bills  being  brought 
in,  unless  he  assumed  that  the  one  which 
the  Catholics  desired  should  be  passed, 
was  intended  to  be  permanent,  while  the 
repeal  of  the  other,  at  no  distant  period, 
was  in  contemplation.  He  had  no  doubt, 
that  if  these  measures  were  passed',  they 
would  in  a  few  years  find  the  Catholics 
coming  again  to  parliament  to  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  one  of  them.  The 
loyalty  ana  merit  of  the  petitioners  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  deny.  He  had 
a  ^eat  respect  for  the  Catholics  both  of 
this  country  and  oF  Ireland ;  but  still  he 
had  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
their  claims,  and  he  would  continue  to  do 
so.  Granting  all  they  desired  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  likely  to  subject  the  coun* 
try  to  the  same  disasters  which  had  un- 
happily been  experienced  at  a  former 
period  of  our  history,  and  from  which  we 
bad  only  relieved  ourselves  by  means  of 
laws— not  like  those  now  in  force  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  such  as 
were  in  force  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Of 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  which  were  no 
longer  in  force,  he  did  not  coaii(ilaiQ,  but 
he  noped  the  House  would  not  take-  a 
course  that  would  be  likely  to  reproduce 
the  misery  formerly  experienced. 

Mr.  PturnksU  said,  the  hon^  baronet  had 
thought  proper,  in  some  degree,  to  anti- 
cipate the  discussion  of  the  subjecl»  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Hoiuse  wouU 
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•*hon1y  be  directed,  and  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary,  therefore,  to  make  one  pr  two  ob* 
acrvations   in  reply  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him.    With  respect  to  the  signature 
Df  Dr.  Miioer,  from  which  the  hon.  baro- 
net appeared  to  derive  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, he  could  not  help  saying  that  in  that 
ihdi?idual  it  was  only  an  act  of  undeviat- 
ing,  consistent  bigotry.    If  he  had  felt 
some  exultation  in  his  mind  that  a  mea- 
sure of  the  highest  possible  public  ffood 
was  now  apparently  on  the  point  of  at- 
tainment, it  was  with  the  deepest  resret 
that  he  witnessed  an  attempt  to  darken 
the  prospect  of  happiness  and  security. 
The  same  evil  spirit  which  in  181S  came 
forward  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  Catho- 
fics,  was  once  more  at  work.    The  name 
of  Dr.  Milner  was  not  at  the  head  of  this 
petition,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
^as  the  prime  instigator  of  it — be  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
measure,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  de- 
stroy once  more  the  hopes  of  his  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.    He  had  a  right  to  say, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  this  country  could  not  fairly  be 
collected  from  this  petition.    The  peti- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
which  was  laid  before  the  House  a  few 
flights  ago,  was  signed  by  seven  apostolic 
vicars.    Now  there  were  eight  apostolic 
▼icars  in  this  country,  and  the  eighth 
apostolic  vicar,  whose   name    was    not 
annexed  to  that  petition,  who  disavowed 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  animated 
his  brethren,  was  the  same  upon  whose 
intervention  the  hon.  baronet  had   that 
night  thought  proper  to  congratulate  the 
House.     That  gentleman  was  the  same 
person,  who,  in  ISIS,  came  forward  on 
the  eve  of  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for 
.the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  whose 
interference  that  measure  had  been  aban- 
doned.    He  had  been  censured  and  dis- 
owned by  the  Catholic  board ;  and  the 
House  would  judge  of  the  bigoted  spirit 
of  a  man,  who  could  publicly  declare, 
that  the  day  on  which  Catholic  emanci- 
)>ation  was  granted,  would  be  a  day  of 
dowdfall  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this 
country.      What  was  the  object  of  this 
man  ?    What,  but  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation— 
to  destroy  all  hopes  of  conciliation — to 
keep  alive  religious  dissention — and  render 
discord  and  dissatisfaction  interminable, 
'hy  perpetuating  the  distinctions  between 
Pi  otestanii  and  Catholics.    Jle  had  never 
expected  a  general  concursence;  for  it 
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was  visionary  to  expect  the  coneurreticre 
of  bigotry.  Bigotry  waa  unchangeriile  ; 
he  cared  not  whether  it  was  Roman 
Catholic  bigotry  or  Protestant  bigotry—* 
its  character  was  the  same-— its  pursuits 
were  the  same— -true  to  its  aim,  thou^ 
besotted  in  its  expectations — steady  to  its 
purpose,  though  blind  to  its  interests,  Ibr 
bigotry  time  flowed  in  vain.  It  was 
alMindoned  by  the  tides  of  knowleci^ge — It 
was  left  stranded  by  the  waters  of  reaBon» 
and  worship|>ed  the  figures  imprinted  an 
the  sand,  which  were  soon  to  be  washed 
awa^.  It  was  inaccessible  to  reason — ^it 
was  irreclaimable  by  experiencej. 

Mr.  Bright  was  satisned  that  this  ques^ 
tion  could  never  be  set  completely  at  rest, 
unless  the  House  conceded  all  the  Oatho^ 
lies  required,  or  resolutely  took  thef^ 
stand  where  thev  now  were.  AH  vrho 
approved  the  Catnolic  clatms,  were  eidier 
cBrectly,  or  bv  fnference,  accused  of 
bigotry.  Let  the  Protestant  Dis<eater  b^ 
first  raised  to  hn  proper  rank  in  the  state  ; 
and  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  coir* 
sider  what  ought  Co  be  done  for  the  Ca- 
tholic Dissenter, 

Sir  Jamei  MacHnfosh  said,  dmt  tb^ 
petition  did  not  come  before  the  Hoaab 
with  that  authority  which  might  have  beeti 
concluded  from  iu  title.    There  were  in 
Staffordshire  many  ancient  Catholic  fa- 
milies, and  yet  none  of  those  ifiuatrioiis  fii- 
milies,  had  put  their  names  to  the  peti- 
tion.   He  would  ask,  whether  the  omis- 
sion of  the  names  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, lord  Stourton,  the  Fitzherfoerts,  the 
Cliffords,  the  Jerninghams,  and  others^ 
who  formed  the  ornament  of  the  Catho- 
lic body,  was  no  objection  ?    He  would 
have  considered  the  authority  of  sudk 
names  even    superior    to    that   of  the 
right-reverend-vicar-apostolic.   He  would 
not  apply  the  term  bigotry  to  the  Catho- 
lic, who  on  the  one  hand  uinned  fbe  Bame 
of  dissention ;  or  to  the  Pk>otestant  on  the 
other,  who  laboured  in  the  same  unfortu- 
nate cause ;  but  he  was  glad  to  find,  fhsa 
to  a  petition  which  was  opposed  to  libendt- 
ty>  good  sense,  and  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, there  was  not  the  name  of  a  single 
Catholic  gentleman  of  kndwn  Respectabi- 
lity.    The  sole  and   undivided  honour 
should  be  ghren  to  Dr.  Milner,  whofu  he 
believed  to  be  the  irreconciieable  eneiny 
of  all  union  and  mutual  gosd-wiU  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  such  an  enemy  should  be 
hailed  by  all   Protestants,  who,  on  the 
other  sidei  teld  lu  alarm  and  deteatatiou 
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Ap  upion  and  sincere  coalition  of  ever;^ 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Petition,  together  with  several  others, 
both  for  ana  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
lable. 

Soman  Catholic  Disability  Re- 
moval BiLL.1  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  secondreading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Plunkett  rose.  He  said,  it  was 
nol  then  hb  intention  to  trespass  long  on 
the  time  of  the  House  ;  indeed,  after  the 
indulgence  which  be  had  so  largely  ex- 
perienced on  a  former  night,  it  would 
furnish  but  a  bad  specimen  of  taste  to  go 
a  second  time  iptp  a  general  consideration 
.«f  the  question.  When  he  took  the  liber- 
%j  of  openine  his  views  on  the  question, 
he  had  descriDed  the  measure  as  having 
for  its  primary  object  a  great  end  of  pub- 
lic justice*  He  had  expressed  ahope  that  it 
wouUi  be  favourably  regarded  by  all  those 
whose  interests  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
^oaote  ;  and  he  had  received  great  pleasure 
in  finding,  from  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
:COuntry  with  which  he  was  most  nearly 
connected,  that  his  hopes  had  been  more 
than  realized  ;  for  he  must  take  leave  to 
aay,  that  he  never  entertained  the  chime- 
rical  notion  of  being  able  to  conciliate  the 
.approbation  of  all  persons  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. There  were  persons  bv  whom  that 
general  satisfaction  would  be  felt  as  a 
grievous  calamity,  who  prized  the  religi- 
ous hostility  wnich  they  bore  to  other 
Christian  sects  and  denominations  as  a 
valuable  inheritance  descended  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  and  which  it  was  in- 
.Gumbent  on  them  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to 
their  children.  With  such  persons  he 
.wonld  not  argue ;  they  lived  in  a  terri- 
tory pf  their  own,  whoUy  inaccessible  to 
any  reasoning  which  he  could  employ.  It 
was  however  some  consolation  to  know 
that  the  measure,  if  carried,  could  not  in- 
^terrupt  their  happiness,  but  that  they 
would  rise  the  next  morning  in  possession 
'  of  as  much  comfort  and  security  as  they 
had  ever  before  enjoyed,  and,  as  ne  hoped, 
—for  they  were  very  worthy  and  respect- 
able persons — ^they  would  long  continue 
to  enjoy.  He  must  take  that  opportunity 
also  of  remarking,  that  he  haa  never  ap- 
plied the  term  <*  bigotry  "  to  the  great 
pody  of  Protestants  with  whom  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  on  this  subject. 
Kothin^  could  be  more  foreign  from  his 
.disposition  j  and  in  truth|  he  felt  the  ut- 


most d^r^  of  deference  for  sentimentiu 
which,  although  they  appeared  to  him  to 
originate  in  prejudice  and  error,  might  be 
so  regarded  by  him  through  bis  own  pre- 
judices and  errors*  Those  errors,  if  they 
were  such,  he  was  ready  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  argument,  and  to  a  proof  of  ac- 
tual danger  arising  to  th^  establishments  ^ 
so  justly  dear  to  us,  from  admitting  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  share  in  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  the  constitutipis. 

It  had  been  bis  en^leavour,  and  that  of 
thp  distinguished  individuals  who  were  as- 
sociated with  him  inthe preparation  ofthi^ 
billf  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  to  evince  a  deference  for  the  opinions 
of  those  classes  to  .whom  he  was  now  al- 
luding.   Their  oSjf'ct  was  not  only  to 
give  security  against  danger,  but  to  satis- 
ty  every  reasonable  apprehension.    They 
ha^  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  also  to  defer  to 
the  apprehensions  and  jealousies  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.    It  was  their  wish  to 
reconcile  both    Protestants   and  Catho- 
lics, by  not  yiddins  on  the  one  hand  what 
was  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  esta- 
blishment, nor  demanding  on  the  other 
what  must  violate  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  Roma,n  Catholics.    The  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  state  also 
of  the  public  mind,  seemed  to  him  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  success  of  this  im- 
portant measure.    He  considered  that  the 
indifference  and  apathy  spoken  of  by  an 
hoo.  member,  as  characteristic  of  i\\^ 
public  mind,  proved  only  that  the  people 
willingly  left  the  decision  of  this  question 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  representatives. 
Thev  were  satisfied  that  nothing  would 
be  done  by  parliament  to  endanger  the 
constitution,  and  they  suppressed  their 
own  feelings  from  their  confidence  in  the 
legislature.    The    time,    therefore,  was 
most  favourable  to  a  full  consideration  of 
those  claims  which  had  been  so  often  and 
hitherto  so  unsuccessfully  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  Roman  Catholics.— Without 
further  preamble,  he  should  proceed  to 
state  the  substance  of  the  bill,  endeavour- 
ing only  to  set  himself  right  with  tlie 
House,  as  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  in 
the  former  discussion.    He  had  then  as- 
serted, that  admission  to  the  franchises 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  tlie  right  of 
every  Roman  Catholic  liqge  subject,  and 
that  exclusion  from  eligibuity  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution.    In  the  sense  in  which  he  .had 
stated,  and  in  which  alone  he  could  be 
supposed  to  have  stated  it,  he  now  re-as- 
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crted  tbtt  propotition.    The  right  of  the 
Roman  catoohc  was  preciielv  the  same  at 
that  of  the  Protestant ;  but  ne  never  was 
so  absurd  as  to  maintain  that  that  ri^ht 
could  not  be  controlled  by  the  exigencies 
Or  necessities  of  the  state.    If  ever  a  clear 
CMC  were  made  out  to  him  of  expediency 
arising  from  danger  serious  enough  to 
oountenrail  a  general  principle,  he  would 
say  at  once  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
must  yield  to  the  Imperious  rule  which 
that    expediency    would   dictate.     But 
whence  did  tlie    Protestant    derive  his 
claim  to  vote  at  electionsy  or  to  hold  him- 
self eligible  to  sit  in  parliament  ?    Not 
from  any  written  law  or  charter  that  he 
had  ever  met  with ;  but  from  the  first 
elements,  from  the  essence  and  the  sta- 
mina, of  iheconstitution.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic complained  that  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd  he  had  been  subjected  to  cer- 
tain disabilities.  He  did  not  deny  the  right  of 
pariiameotto  imposethem,  but  stated  that 
they  were  originally  designed  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  were  enacted  in  consequence 
of  a  suspicion  that  the  reigning  monarch 
was  not  a  Protestant.    The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic added,  that  those  circumstances liad 
gone  by ;  that  there  no  longer  existed 
any  danger  of  a  Popish  king*  or  of  a  Po- 
pish successor.    Therefore,  he  submitted, 
as  the  danger  had  ceased,  so  ought  the 
restrictions  which  that  danger  alone  had 
justified,    if  the  Protestant  could  show  no 
over-ruling  necessity  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  CsthoTic,  could  be  show  any  principle 
by  which  it  wss  msde  an  essential  or  fun- 
damental part  of  the  constitution  ?    The 
Catholic  denied  it :  he  challenged  discus- 
sion ;  he  contended  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion was  at  war  with  the  first  principles 
on  which  that  constitution  was  founded. 
^  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  set  himself 
right  upon  this  point,    because  he  had 
been  supposed  to  argue  the  case  of  the 
Protestant  dissenter,  as  well  as  of  the 
Roman    Catholic.     But  the  truth  was, 
that  each  question  stood  on  its  own  spe- 
cial grounds;  that  of  the  Protestant  ois- 
senter  was  altogether  distinct.     As  re- 
garded the  Roman  Catholic,  it  was   a 
question  of  danger  between  letting  him 
in  and  shutting  him  out ;  but  the  situation 
of  the  dissenter  was  extremely  different. 
Perhaps  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
explain  the  actual  state  of  the  Protestant 
dissenter  in  Ireland,  as  be  believed  the 
public  was  in  general  ignorant  of  it.   The 
Prtftestaat  dissenter  was  not  then  subject 
to  any  test  in  Irelaodi  aor  had  he  been 


for  the  last  forty  years.    An  act  passed 
in  the  year  17S0,  exempted  him  from  the 
operation  of  the  Test  act ;   the  exduison 
of  the  Roman  Catliolic  did  not,  there- 
fore, involve  the  Protestant  dissenter.  Aa 
ho  wss  now  on  this  subject,    be  could 
wish  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  a 
curious  fact.    The  act  of  1780  relieved 
the    Protestants    from    the   sacramental 
test :   the  words  were  distinct  and  poai- 
tive,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  act  the  Protestants  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  sacramental  test.    In  1795, 
an  act  passed  to  relieve  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  it  went  on  to  state,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  subject  to  no 
other  disqualification  or  disabihty  in  this 
respect   tnan  those  to  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  liable.    Some  persons,  hoar- 
ever,  thought  that  the  Protestants  of  the 
established  church  were  not  included,  and 
that  the  act  exempting  from  the  sacra- 
mental test  did  not  apply  to  them  ;   and 
as  some  doubts  and  difficulties  arose  in 
consequence  with  regard  to  the  CathoHcay 
a  statute  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Com^ 
roons  to  explain  the  act  of  1780^  and  to 
exempt  the  Protestants  of  the  esublished 
churcn.    It  was  sent  up  to  the  House  df 
Lords,   and  there,   on   consulting    the 
Journals,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been' 
read  with  unexampled  celerity  three  times 
in  one  day;   that  an  amendment  by  the 
insertion  of  the  simple  word  not  was  in- 
troduced, in  fact  negativing  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  measure ;  and  that  bemg  re- 
turned to  die  Commons,  it  passed  in  that 
shape  unanimously.   Under  the  operstioii 
of  the  law  thus  explained,  the  Roman 
Catholic  in  Ireland   was   th^efore  still 
liable  to  the  sacramental  test.    He  had 
thought  It  rigjrt  to  put  the  House  in  poo- 
session  of  this  fact,  to  show  how  wtet 
had  been  meant  here  as  a  piece  of  justice^ 
grace,  and  favour  to  the  Catholics  was 
marred  in  Ireland,  by  trick,  artifice,  and 
management. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state  parti- 
cularly the  nature  of  the  bill,  as  framed 
by  the  committee  on  the  resolutiona  of 
the  House.  The  bill  for  removing  d»- 
qualifications  comprised  two  distinct  ob- 
jects. First,  the  disqualification  by  reaaoa 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and  vecondly, 
the  disqualification  by  reason  of  the  de- 
claration of  transubstantiation.  As  to  the 
last,  he  need  not  long  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House ;  for  he  had  never  heard  any 
roan,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  contend  for 
the  propriety  of  that  declaratidn  :   it 
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justly  considered  injurious  to  the  best  in* 
terests  of  Christisoityy  and  incapable  of 
affording  any  real  benefit  or  security* 
Though  it  contained  se?eral  points  be- 
sides transubstantiatioo,  such  as  the  invo- 
cation  of  saints  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  yet  it  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
if  in  the  progress  of  inyestigation,  or  in 
the  course  of  timci  those  points  were  to 
be  changed,  there  would  still  remain  the 
doctriOes  of  purgatory,  the  Sacraments, 
and  auricular  confession.  It  was  also  im- 
perfect in  this  respect ;  for  if  the  object 
were  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics,  it 
did  not  effect  that  object.  A  roan  might 
subscribe  this  declaration  for  his  conve- 
nience, and  yet  continue  a  Papist ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  the  sort  of  seeuniy 
the  House  ought  to  have.  A  Roman 
Catholic  mi^ht  say,  <*  I  choose  to  sacri- 
fice to  my  interest  the  strictness  of  my 
religion,  and  become  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. If  this  were  discovered,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  expel  stich 
an  individual.  And  why?  Because  he 
had  sacrificed  his  reli^on,  because  he  had 
complied  with  the  stnctness  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  ProtesUnU,  which  tempted 
men  to  set  the  desire  of  the  honours  of 
the  state  above  the  clear  dictates  of  con- 
science. On  this  account  he  stated,  that 
the  law  carried  on  the&ce  of  it  the  marks 
of  haste  and  imperfection. 

He  would  now  pass  without  further  re- 
mark to  that  part  of  the  bill  that  related 
to  the  oath  or  supremacy.  It  had  struck 
him  to-night  with  some  degree  of  surprise 
to  find  that  the  risht  rev.  gentleman  who 
presided  over  the  Catholics  in  the  midland 
district  of  this  country  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  say  that  the  explanatiob  or  mo- 
dification of  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  the 
intended  bill,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  be- 
cause, if  anv  point  could  be  established 
by  undeniid>fe  documents  anterior  to  the 
Reformstion  itself,  it  was,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  complete  and  absolute  do- 
minioii  of  the  king  of  these  realms,;  as  to 
all  civil  and  reliffious  rights,  was  perfectly 
reconcileable  with  the  doctrines  of  Ca- 
tholicism. He  would  state  one  or  two 
facts  upon  this  subject.  Before  the  Re- 
formation, the  great  body  of  Uie  acts  was 
passed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  parliament, 
'  and  the  exclusion  of  the  See  of  Rome 
from  interfering  with  the  political  coo* 
cerns  of  the  kingdom  was  perfect  before 
one  of  the  doctrines  wu  changed  in  it. 


Xn  the  time  iof  Henry  8tb,  any  ooe  who 
would  have  been  hanged  as  a  traitor  fbr 
decrying  tfaeauthority  of  the  King,  would 
have  hSeit  burned  as  a  heretic  for  im« 
pugning  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation* 
When  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mar^, 
which  restored  all  the  Roman  Cathohc 
doctrines,  passed,  it  contained  in  itself  an 
express  saving  of  all  the  acts  prior  to  thd 
28th  Henry  8th.  He  nelt  came  to  the 
proceedings  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he 
nad  already  noticed  her  adtnonition  pub« 
lisbed  at  the  beginning  of  her  reigki,  and 
the  accompanvin^  admonition  and  injono 
tien  afterwards  mcorporated  in  the  act 
passed  in  her  fifth  year.  He  begged  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
precise  words  of  the  queen's  admonition : 
ihey  were  these*. — ^**  For  certainly  her 
majesty  neither  doth  nor  ever  will  chal^ 
lenge  any  authority  other  than  that  was 
diallenged  and  lately  used  by  the 


noble, kings  of  famous  memory,  kiw 
Henry  8th  and  kin^  Bdward  6th,  which 
is  and  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm;  that  is, 
under  God,  to  have  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  over  all  mannier  of  persons  bom 
within  tbese  hei;  realms,  dommions,  and 
countries,  of  what  estate,  either  eode* 
siastical  or  civil,  soever  they  be;  so  as 
no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to 
have  any  superiority  over  them.  And  if 
any  person  that  hath  conceived  any  other 
sense  of  the  said  oath,  shall  accept  the 
same  oath  with  this  interpretation,  sense, 
and  meaning,  her  majestv  is  well  pleased 
to  accept  every  such  in  that  behalras  her 
good  and  obedient  subjects,  and  shall 
acquit  them  of  all  manner  of  penalties 
contained  in  the  said  act,  against  such  aa 
shall  peremptorily  and  obstinately  refuse 
to  take  the  same  oath.**  Thus,  what  the 
vicar  of  the  midiend  'district  denied  wiTa 
expressly  stated.— The  hon.  gentlemad, 
in  further  confirmation,  read  the  opioioh 
and  explanation  given  by  bishop  Burnet 
upon  the  subject,  which  showed  the  policy 
ot  the  queen,  and  the  obstacles  that  stood 
in  the  wav  of  what  she  desired  to  acconi- 
plish.  The  only  other  point  on  which  he 
would  trouble  the  House  was  that  of 
stipremacy,-  which  was  fully  explained  in 
the  87th. article  of  our  church:—**  This 
king's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in 
this  realm  of  fengland,  and  other  his  do- 
mbions;  unto  whom  the  chief  govern- 
ment of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whetheip 
they  be  ecclestasliesi  or  civil,  in  all  causes 
d^th  af^pertaio ;  and  is  not|  nor  oi^hi  to 
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bet  tul^teot  lo  any  fsrafo  Jurisdiclioiu" 
Then  wm  not  a  word  in  the  whole  of  it 
wbicb  tha  Catbolica  were  not  ready  to 
adopt*  It  proceed^  «  Whf  re  we  attri- 
bute to  tbe  kififf'a  mi^esty  the  chief  go<- 
yennneati  bv  which  titles  we  ttodenund 
tbe  mioda  of  aene  slanderoua  folks  to  be 
ofeeded,  we  give  not  to  our  princes  tbe 
ninisteriog  either  of  God's  word,  or  of 
tbe  sacraments ;  the  which  thing  the  in- 
junctions also  lately  set  forth  by  £li2abeth 
oar  queen  do  most  plainly  testify;  but 
that  only  prerogative  which  w^  see  to 
bave  been  given  always  to  all  godly 
prinoea  io  Holy  Scriptures  by  God  him- 
aelt— that  is»  that  they  should  rule  all 
states  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  Godp  whether  they  be  eccle- 
aiaatical  or  temporal^  and  restrain  with 
tbe  civil  award  the  stubborn  and  evil 
doers."  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  arti- 
cles  such  the  terms  of  the  admonition—- 
sued  siich  tbe  terms  of  the  act  of  perils 
ment  in  which  it  was  incorporated :  and 
•fter  all  this,  it  was  really  too  much  to 
.aay«  that  in  putting  this  interpretation  on 
the  word,  tbe  framers  of  the  bill  were  at 
war  with  the  principles  of  tbe  Refor- 
snation« 

He  new  begged  penmaiion  to  read  the 
tenns  in  which  the  explanation  of  this 
Mlh  bad  been  iijamed  vi  the  bill  upon 
die  table*    They  were  the  following : — 

**  And  whereas  by  certain  acts,  passed 
in  tbo  parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and 
.Ireknd,  tbe  oaths  of  abjuration,  allegi- 
Mioe,  and  suiH^eaMcy,  therein  provided,  are 
Mquired  to  be  taken  for  certam  purposes 
Abarein  mentioned;  and  the  said  oath 
mt  aupreoMcy  is  expressed  in  the  foUow- 
aag  terms ;— <  I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  do 

*  mom  my  heart  detest  and  abjure,  sa  im- 

*  ipioua  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doo- 
:*  trine  and  position,  that  princes  excom- 
^  saunioatea  or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or 
^  any  authority  of  the  see^f  ilome,  may 
^  be  deppsed  or  murdered  by  their  sub- 

*  jects,  or  any  other  whatsoever ;  and  I  do 
.<  declare  that  ao  foreign  prince,  prelate* 

*  state,  or  potentate,  natn,  or  ought  to 

<  have,  /any  jurisdiction,  power,  superio- 
^  ri^i.pre-eminencej  or  authority,  eccle- 

<  siaatical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm. 

*  jSo  helo  me  upd.* 

<<  Ano  whereas  bis  majesty's  Boman 
•Catholic  subjects  in  Great  firitain  and 
.Ineiand  bavctheep  at  all  times  ready  and 
desirous  to  take  the  said  oath  of  allegiance 
.in  common  with  his  majesty's  other  sub- 
i^cts ;  but  entertain  scruples  with  respect 


to  taking  the  oath  of  svpremacy,  bo  Aicas 
tbe  same  might  be  construed  to  import  a 
disclaimer  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
pope  or  church  of  Rome,  in  matters  o€ 
religious  belief. 

''  And  whereas  it  appears,  from  the 
admonition  annexed  to  the  injunctions  of 
her  majesty  queen  Elizabeth,  published  ia 
the  first  year  of  her  miyesty  s  rein,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  act  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  her  reigo,  eotitledi  *  An  Act  for 

*  the  assurance  of  the  Quecn'a  regal 
'  powers  over  all  estates   and  subjects 

*  within  her  dominions,'  that  such  dis- 
claimer was  originally  meant  only  to  ex- 
tend to  any  such  acknowledgment  of 
foreign  juritoifition,  power,  superiority, 
pre-eminence  or  authority,  as  is  or  could 
be  incompatible  with  the  civil  duty  and 
allegiance  which  is  due  to  his  majesty  and 
successors  from  all  his  subjects." 

Here  he  proposed  to  introduce  an 
amendment  by  tbe  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing words: — «  or  with  the  civil  duty 
and  obedience  which  are  due  to  his  courts, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  legal  rights  of  hia  raajcstjr*s 
subject!."  He  had  added  these  words  to 
meet  the  doubts  and  accommodate  tbiie 
fears  of  all  parties.  Neither  he  nor  the 
hon.  friends  whose  asustance  he  had  had 
in  framing  the  bUl,  were  tenacious  of 
words.  All  he  entreated  was  this — that 
no  gentleman  would  look  at  this  bill  with 
the  eye  of  a  metaphysidao,  a  casuist,  or 
a  critic ;  but  with  the  plain  good  senae 
that  tbe  subject  demanded,  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  distinction  was  not  plainly 
marked  betweeo  what  was  merely  con- 
scientious and  l(rhat  was  |m  interferrace 
with  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  King. 
Coming  to  the  clause  relating  to  the  de- 
claration against  tr^nsubstantiation,  he 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  **  and 
may,  therefore,  properly  and  safely  be 
abrogated,"  and  insert  the  following— 
"  as  a  qualification  to  enable  his  majesty's 
subject  to  take,  hold,  or  enjoy,  any  citiI 
right,  office,  or  franchise.**  The  House 
was  aware  that,  by  the  disabling  code,  the 
Catholics  were  shut  out  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  landed  property,  but  certain  re- 
laxing statutes  removed  the  disability  on 
the  taking  of  the  prescribed  oaths  of  ab- 
juration, allegiance,  and  supremacy.  If 
the  words  as  they  now  stood  were  adopt- 
ed, they  could  succeed  without  any  auch 
oaths;  and  if  he  were  to  act  according  io 
his  own  views,  he  should  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Catholics  and  Frp . 
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testants,  but  still  he  thought  that  so  im- 
portant a  change  of  the  lair  ought  not  to  be 
effected  indirectly.  He  did  not  know  that 
ail  the  Roman  Catholics  would  adopt  the 
Construction  put  in  the  bill  upon  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  the  greater  number  were 
unquestionably  ready  to  do  so,  but  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  scrupulousness 
of  some  nice  consciences.  A  few  might 
complain  that  they  had  recei?ed  an  injury 
from  this  bill — that  at  present  they  could 
succeed  to  landed  property  on  takmg  cer- 
tain oaths,  with  a  certain  interpretation 
which  they  could  allow ;  but  that  their 
conscience  would  not  petmit  them  to  take 
the  oaths  with  the  interpretation  now  an- 
tiexed.  To  ayoid  this  objection,  he  had 
framed  a  separate  clause  which  gave  the 
Roman  Cattiolic  the  opportunity,  at  the 
time  the  oaths  were  admmistered,  of  stat- 
ing the  interpretation  he  gave  to  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  It  appeared  to  him  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  no  division 
or  separation  of  oaths;  nothing  to  make 
the  CathoNc  separation  distinct  from  the 
Protestant,  but  that  as  much  uniformity  as 
possible  should  be  introduced.  It  might 
he  desirable  not  to  part  with  oaths,  to  the 
continuance  of  which  the  great  body  of 
Datholics  had  no  objection.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  the  oatn  a  ouestion  of 
theoretical  discussion.  It  coula  be  consi- 
dered and  discussed  in  the  committee, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  if  then  there 
should  appear  an  imperative  necessity  for 
continuing  this  oath,  to  engraft  it  upon 
the  bUl. 

Having  stated  what  was  the  general 
'scope  of  nis.bill,  he  now  came  to  Uie  ex- 
ceptions which  it  contained.  It  provided, 
in  the  way  of  exception,  as  follows  :— 
«  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  enable 
any  person,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
hold  and  enjov  the  office  of  lord  hiffh 
chancellor,  lord  keeper,  or  lord  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  deputy,  or 
other  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
Ireland."  The  exceptions  in  the  bill 
went  no  farther  than  these  offices.  It 
would  be  open  for  any  hon.  member  to 
propose  other  exceptions  if  he  thought 
proper;  but  the  reason  he  felt  these 
enough  was,  because  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  propriety  of  admitting  the 
Catholics  to  possess  eligibility  to  all  other 
offices.  These  offices  were  essentially 
vested  in  the  choice  of  the  Crown,  and  be 


saw  little  necessity  for  apprehendh^g  that 
the  Catholics  would  ever  look  up  to  them. 
He  was  aware  that  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (sir  W.  Scott;,  and  others  whcf 
thought  with  him,  were  decidedly  hostile 
to  admitting  Catholics  to  an  eligibility  to 
seats  upon  the  bench.    He  felt  peculiar 
respect  for  those  who  conscientiously  dif* 
fered  fVom  him«  but  he  really  thought  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  argument  in  sup* 
port  of  his  objection  quite  insufficient. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  candidly  ad^ 
mitted  that,  if  Catholics  were  derated  to 
the  bench,  he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that,  in  their  general  adnrinistratmn  of 
justice,  they  would  act  onbecomingly; 
but  his  npprehensron  was,  that  if  a  ques- 
tion arose  upon  any  subject  connected 
with  religious  feeling  between  a  Protest* 
ant  and  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  judge 
must  necessarily  lean  to  the  interest  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  and  againsi 
that  of  the  Protestant.      He  beggM  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  consider  the  coa* 
sequences  of  his  argument,  and  to  what 
a  dangerous  extent  it  mi{^  be  carried* 
if  the  Protestant  were  justified  in  raising 
this  inference  on  account  of  the  nsturall^ 
religious  partiality  of  the  judge,  what 
must  be  the  feeling  of  the  CathoKc  when 
his  rights  are  at  stake,  from  the  Protest^ 
ant  judge  sitting  alone,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  judge  of  another  religious 
community?      But  this  inference  couM 
never  be  maintained:  the  apprehension 
was  perfectly  groundless.      Away  with 
such  unworthy  distrust !    It  went  at  once 
to  dash  the  cup  of  conciliation  from  the 
lips  of  the  Catholic,  and  to  bereave  him  df 
his  just  hopes.      He  was  satisfied~no  Ca- 
tholic had  the  least  idea  that  he  did  not 
receive  the  fullest  justice  from  the  jadges 
on  the  bench.      The  Catholics  had  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  them ;  and  he 
intreated  that  Protestants  would  view  with 
the  same  just  and  liberal  feeling  the  acta 
of  their  Catholic  fellow^iibjects  In  what* 
ever  situations  they  might  happen  *to  be 
placed.    With  respect  to  the  two  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Catribridge,  the  bill 
provided  Uiat  all  their  existing  institutions 
should  remain  in  exact Jy  the  same  situa* 
tlon  in  which  they  stoodfat  present.    The 
test  laws  were  le/t  as  they  stood,  and  liable 
only  to  the  operation  of  the  annual  in- 
demnity bill. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  second  hlfi, 
the  title  of  which  was,  **  To  regulate  iiie 
intercourse  between  persons  in  holy 
orders;  professing  4be  Roman  Catht^re- 
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it  ftipalated  that  an  oath  in  tbe  following 


li|ioD,  with  the  tea  of  Rome.''  It  let  out 
with  aUtiogy  that  it  ii  fit  to  regulate  the 
iatercourae  and  corretpoodeoce  between 
theaubjecta  of  this  realm  and  the  lee  of 
Kooe.  It  atatea,  that  <<  whereas  it  it  ex- 
pedient that  such  precautions  should  he 
taken  in  respect  to  persons  in  holy  orders 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
who  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  elected, 
nominated,  or  appointed  to  the  exercise 
or  discharge  of  episcopd  duties,  or  func- 
tions of  a  dean,  in  the  said  church,  within 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  that 
no  such  person  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after assume  the  exercise  oc  discharge  of 
any  audi  duties  or  functions  witnin  the 
United  Kingdom  or  any  part  thereof, 
whose  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct  shall 
not  have  been  previously  ascertained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  majestVy  his  heirs, 
or  suocessora.''  On  the  subject  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  see  of  Romci  he  was  entitled^  to 
assart,  that  it  had  long  been  cmM^on 
naraly  for  spiritual  purposes,  md  that  in 
no  single  instance  was  it  found  tohavebeen 
carried  on  for  any  factious  or  party  pu  rposes. 
With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Bonoai  Catholic  bishops  by  the  Pope^ 
the  mynipation  was  formally  made  in  that 
manner ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
not  practically.  In  no  instance  did  the 
Pope,  in  point  of  fact,  practically  exercise 
this  right :  so  that  in  makihg  any  provi- 
aion  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  by  the  pope,  he  was  pro- 
vi^ng  a  theoretical  remedy  against  a 
theoretical  dan^r*  Althouffh  there  was 
no  practical  evil  to  be  guarded  against, 
there  was  yet  that  sort  of  apprehension 
upon  whidi  the  Protestant  mmd  had  a 
n^ht  to  be  satisfied.  As  to  the  actual  no- 
^  nunation  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ire- 
land, there  had  been  a  series  of  disputes 
and  a  variety  of  claims.  It  was  first 
among  the  Catholics  contended,  that  the 
.bishops  of  the  province  should  elect  one 
to  fi|l  the  vacant  see;  then,  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  should ;  and,  lastly,  the  parish 
priests  put  in  a  claim  to  the  nght  or  elec- 
tion. But,  in  all  these  instances,  the  no- 
mination by  the  pope  was  practically  ex- 
cluded. The  pope  had,  therefore,  practi- 
cally, as  little  to  do  with  originating  the 
.nomination  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland,  as  he  had  with  the  nomination  of 
the  Protestant  bishops  in  England.  But 
to  ffive  satisfaction  to  particular  scruples, 
he  had  introduced  this  proviso  into  his 


terms  should  be  taken  by  every  Roman 
Catholic  individual,  who  was  initialed  an 
a  clergyman  into  holy  orders,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  satisfying  the  state  that  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  see  of  Rome  should  bq 
confined  exclusivelv  to  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. The  proposed  oath  was  as  follows : — 

<<  I,  A.  B.  do  swear  that  I  will  never 
concur  in  or  consent  to  the  appointment 
or  consecration  of  any  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  or  dean,  or  vicar  apostdi^  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church<  in.  the  united 
kingdom,  but  such  as  I  shall  conscieniioua- 
ly  deem  to  be  of  unimpeachable  loyalty 
and  peaceable  conduct ;  and  I  do  swear 
that  I  have  not  and  will  not  have  any  cor- 
respondence or  communication  with  the 
pope  or  aee  of  Rome,  or  with  any  court  or 
tribunal  established  or  to  be  established 
by  the  pope  or  see  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  or  with  any  person 
or  persons  authorised  or  pretending  to  be 
authorized  by  the  pope  or  aee  of  Rome, 
tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  overthrow 
or  disturb  the  Protestant  government,  or 
the  Protestant  church  of  Great  BritBta 
and  Ireland,  or  the  Protestant  church  <^ 
Scotland,  as  by  law  established ;  and  that 
I  will  not  correspond  or  communicate  with 
the  pope  or  see  of  Rome,  or  with  any 
tribunal  established  or  to  be  establis&ed 
by  the  pope  or  see  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  or  with  any  person 
or  persons  authorized  or  pretending  to  be 
authorized  by  the  pope  or  see  of  Rome, 
or  wiih  any  other  foreign  ecclesiastical 
authority,  on  any  matter  or  thin^  which 
may  interfere  with  or  affect  the  civil  duty 
and.  allegiance  which  is  due  to  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  from  all  hia  aub- 
jects." 

He  would  not  say  that  this  bill  was 
likely  to  receive  the  unqualified  assent  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  at  large;  that  it 
would  be  at  once  received  as  a  popular  or 
favourable  measure ;  but  he  did  think  and 
expect,  that  it  would  be  gratefully  receiy- 
ed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity.  lie  begged  to  aasure 
the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  reel)  that  if 
he  referred  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  clergy  in  1813,  as  indicative  of  their 
permanent  opinion  or  wishes  opon  the 
subject  of  a  legislatiye  measure  ror  their 
relief*  he  greatly  deceived  himself.  Their 
declaration  in  18IS  was  not  that  the  biahopa 
would  not  ^ive  the  Crown  a  viiice  in 
the  nomination  of  their  body,   but  that 


bill,  however  practically  unnecessary;  and    they  could  not  then  grant  it  without  io« 
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parh'ng  acHhm  iiM  ih^sy  rigceli^^a  thh 
consent  df  thd  POf^e*  .  So  far  oidjf  went 
ihe  resolutions  or  the  Catholic  prefaces  ih 
16 IS.  The  cate  v^a^  altered  slince;  f6r 
ihe  Clitliolic  clergy  of  Ireland  liad  had  ah 
bppdrtuhtiy  of  coiOamutiitatihg  fipoh  thb 
yuDJ^ct  with  the  pope,  whb  had  given 
hft  consent  ta  th6  arrangent^nty  ifna  had 
declared  that  he  ^aW  nothing  id  it  iueon^ 
i^steht  with  the  principled  of  hM  chofch.- 
I'he  Catholic  prelates  had  received  this 
bpiniob  of  the  pope :  they  had  pronotiticed 
iio  expression  of  disapprobation  there- 
.on.  The  right  hoh^  gentlem&n  did  not 
ut  the  point  fairly,  when  he  declared, 
hat  he  wanted  the  bishops  approval  of  the 
bill  of  181S.    Tq  expect  tliis  public  ^3^- 

Sression  of  approbation  was  neither  vdht  to 
lie  Catholic  cierg}^  nor  respectful  to  the  1^ 
fislature.  Was  it  right  that  the  legislature, 
efore  it  enacted  a  measure  which  it  doii- 
eeived  founded  in  justice  and  necessity, 
abould  canvas  about  foi*  the  opinions  Of 


I 


particular  individuals  upon  the  rD'ecifisc    eontrol  of  a  foreign'  pOt^n^atei  o^er  b 
Pleasure  f    If  any  measuro  ^^te  itiijti  ao-    clergy  in  the  domimofl^  of  KnMtier  soii^ 


complishment  calculated  to  sow  diS'cord 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  Wrong  to  pre^  ft.  fiut,  was  it 
iighi  to  call  upOn  the  bishops,  in  thb  first 
instance,  for  a  public  af  owal  of  their  sen- 
timents, where  no  reason  existed  fbr  slip- 


Jt.  This  certainly  sbbwed  how  sroundless 
were  the  fears  of  those  who  apjpi'ehen^ed 
so  much  mischief  from  the  direct  ih^Tu- 
ence  of  the  pOpe  upon  the  Catbolics ;  for 
•fhey,  it  seemed,  were  generally  determined 
to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own, 
.notwithstandihg  the  power  Of  the  pope. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  the  measut'e 
would  be  very  palatable,  artd  that  the 
peopli  would  gladly  receive  what  parliA- 
inent  was,  he  trusted,  disposed  lib^dfy 
to  grant.  When  tbe  measure  wad  before 
pamame^t,  be  had  expressed  hii  opinion 
ih  favour  of  domestic  nomination.  But, 
In  framing  the  bill,  he  kiieW  not  hW  to 
arrange  it  for  d'omestlq  nomination ;  for  he 
could  not  find  that  thO  Catholics  bad  an^ 
definitively  fixed  system  of  domestic  nonii- 
natidh  ainbng  themselves.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  fix  one  upon  them  with* 
but  unjustifiably  obtruding  upoii'  them 
laws  for  the  internal  regulation  of  tbdir 
own  ecclesiastical  regulations. 
^  He  owed  it  also  to  the  House  to  state 
(he  reason  why  he  did  not,  as  io  the  bill 
VOL.  IV.  ' 


ciyil  dfratigetnents  6t  the  btil^lidrl,  atiti 
Why  hb  preferred  that  they  should  bb 
ke^i  distifici,  atiff  MAk  die  siiUject  6( 
two  specific  biUs.  The  ofid  bin  did  not 
necessarily  ariso  diit  of  the  Other,  lit 
cau^e  dnd  effect ;  for  the  Catholic  laymah 
Mrii^  entitled  to  his  civil  rijghts,  without  any 
connexion  with  the  ecclesiasticdl  rtile^  df 
hi^  communion.  .  VtheH  hh  drew  this 
cfj^tlnctioh,  he  fldmitied  the  pi'opriety  of 
tfaei^  Wisla^ting  upon  both  points  at  tlte 
satne  f  """  "  *     .       * 

lies  upon  the  satni^  footliig 
the  people,  and  to  pat  an  end  for  evei*  to 
tb^s'e  impolitic  Hact  jealous  diitinctiotit. 
When  p^rfoirdiing  itilk  great  work,  he 
tIioa]jbt  it  expedient  to  embrace  the 
Whole  of  th^  question  ib  otii  cOmpfeheri- 
iH6  view,  ^  to  legislate  fdr  it  at  onc4. 
They  were  in  doing  so  justified  in  guard- 
ing agdnst  the   pos€(ibto  flbiBe  of  thb 


reigb  Who  had  naturally  considerable  in- 
fliience  oVei'  thi^  subjects  ot  that  prince. 
He  still  thought  it  right  that  the  eccl^- 
si4stiC2^1  parts  Of  the  meas^ure  should  be 
Separated  from  those  which  were  pUrely 
belonging  to  tb^  laity.    He  had  also  anO- 


posing  that  they  entertained  a  cpnttary^  I  ibli&r  rea^^o.  The  clergy  might  feel  did- 
opinion  ?  It  had  been  said,  that  aithbugh  ^osdd  to  assist  in  Carrying  the  ecclesias- 
tae  pope  was  desirous  for  the  veto,  the  ticdt  arrangements  in  eroct,  and  yet  might 
||reat  majority  of  Catholics  werO  against    Oot  Wish  to  do  so  at  the  actual  time  when 


the  p&rticiilar  question  of  tbe  laity  was 
a't  isSbe ; — that  i's,  thOy  might  hilve  some 
delicaby  in  seeing  thO  tWo  mattiers  mixed 
yp  together,  lest  the  one  shoUld  appesir 
like  a  compromise  or  a  barter  for  the 
Other.  WheO  he  stated  this  niec^ssity  for 
keeping  the  bills  separate,  he  claimed 
credit  from  iM  House  when  he  said,  that 
both  he  and  thd  gentl^iiien  who  hAd  assist- 
ed him  in  pren^Hng  th&  bilf,  were  perfect- 
ly ready  to  aaitoit  that,  if  the  first  bill  were 
passi^d;  the  second  liiult  go  on.  Indeed, 
if  the  first  bflt  wenA  in  its  presen(  sha()e 
throOgh  a  Coixlmfttee,  he  Wal  ready  to 
say  that  there  might  arisO  lip. objection 
to  the  conbofidaition  of  the  two  bills  in  the 
COmmitteel  Of  cours'^  he  made  this  ob- 
iferVatioii  with  ref(^reiice  to  the  event  of 
tbd  main  principles  .Of  the  first  bill  being 
Mbpted.  The  bill  he  (Proposed  consisted 
of  various  parts':  it  might  be  granted  in 
t&io.  or  in  part,  tt  migkt  be  either  in  a 
BtoSil  or  in  a^reat  part  conceded.  If  only 
fn  a' trifiiiig  part  (which  be  could  not  pos- 
sibly amioipjite},  the  conceasioii  migha 
4  N 
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«M»t  junlf^  them  h  cdHiy  opoo  the  Ca-  | 
Ibolics  for  these  ecclenattical  erraoffe-{ 
ipents*  A  caee  night  arise— he  hopea  it  I 
was  Tery  unlikely^-that  the  first  bill  stiould 
pass  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  stripped  of 
those  inducemeBts  upon  which  the  conces- 
sions were  grouodea  and  justified.  Sup- 
poset  f^f  instance}  the  House  should  de« 
cide  upon  merely  granting  the  English 
Cathohcs  the  same  privileges  which  the 
Irish  had  long  enjoyed  that  consession  to 
the  English  would  be  no  boon  to  the 
Irish  CatholiCi  and  would  not  justify  the 
legislature  in  exacting  conditions  from 
himf  where  it  conferred  no-  advanta|^. 
The  Irish  Catholic  would  gain  nothing 
by  the  alteration,  and  ought  certainly,  in 
auch  an  event,  not  to  be  called  upon  for 
any  alteration  of  eoelesiastical  arrange- 
ments.  It  was  therefore  desirable,  mat 
Uie  House  should,  in  the  first  instanoe, 
proceed  with  two  bills,  and  when  in  the 
committee  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
consider  bow  ifar  it  would  be  proper  to 
consolidate  their  prinoiples. 

An  hon*  gentleman  (Mr.  Croker)  had 
suggested  tbt  it  would  be  right  to  pro* 
pose  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy^  He  could  not  concur  with  the 
bon.  gentleman  ip  the  expediency  of 
pressing  his  suggestion  at  the  present 
moment.  When  the  principles  of  the  pre-, 
sent'  bills  were  admitted  and  acted  upon, 
then  tfuch  a  suggestion  might  be  made 
with  propriety,  and  he  doubted  not  with 
success.  The  present  time  was,  however 
q^ite  unsuitable  for  its  introduction.  The 
clergy  would  look  at  it  as  if  it  were 
a  treaty  into  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  enter  as  a  condition  for  securing  to 
the  laity  their  civil  rights.  Indeed!  he 
doubted  the  competency  of  any  member  to 
bring  it  forward  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  majesty'JB  advisers.  The  moment 
was  favourable  for  enabling  the  Crown  to 
derive  whatever  popularity  might  attach 
from  a  boon  to  the  clergy.  Vf  hen  queen 
Elizabeth  manifested  a  desire  to  extend 
the  liberality  of  her  toleration,  she  was 
thwarted  by  the  foreien  measures  in 
which  »he  was  comp^ed  to  embark. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  and, un- 
fortunately, after  that  event,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Pretender  continued  to 
assume  such  a  character,  as  prevented 
liberal  sovereigns  from  acting  upon  their 
own  feelings  towards  the  Catholics. 
Ireland,  during  the  same  length  of 
time,  was  still  more  unfavourably  ctrcum-* 


atgnoed;  for,  befove  the  Ea^'sh  jpooe- 
aessed  Ireland,  a  pure  retigioa,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  this  tones,  was  professed 
in  that  country,  and  popery,  was  mtio* 
duced  there  hj  the  English,  and  made  to 
supplant  the  form  of  religion  which  had 
preceded  it.  Ireland,  he  repeated,  be- 
came essentially  popi^,  by  Uie  act  and 
effort  of  England.  It  was  not  till  the  Re* 
volution  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
in  a  setded  state  in  the  countrj^.  In  Eng<- 
land  there  had  been  two  rebellions  and  on^ 
insurrection  since  that  period,  and  yet  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  uniformly 
tranquil ;  and  upon  that  proof  of  their 
allegiance  they  grounded  their  claim  for 
a  removal  of  those  disabilities  which  were 
now  prolonged  agamst  them.  It  was 
the  uniform  tenor  of  this  conduct  which 
justified  the  proviso  of  the  bill.  He 
bad  trespassed  longer  upon  the  time  <^ 
the  House  than  he  had  intended,  in  aub- 
mitting  to  them  the  details  ofthe  two  bills. 
He  implored  the  House  to  adopt  them  to 
condliaie  that  kiod-hearted,  enthusiastic, 
toyal  and  auSermg  people;— to  enable  the 
throne,  at  the  moment  when  it  might  do 
so  with  safety  to  confer  the  high  and 
noble  privileges  which  belonged  to  ibe 
freesuojects  of  a  free  government,  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  realm — to 
enable  the  monarch  to  enjoy  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
throb  with  gratitude  for  his  ffractoos  sets, 
and  approach  his  throne  ready  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  and  spend  the 
last  shilling  of  their  treasure^  in  somort 
of  the  laws  and  constitution,  in  the  whole 
benefitt  of  which  they  were  allowed  to 
participate. 

Sir  fViiiiam  Scoti  said,  that  the  biD 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  introduced 
had  been  printed  and  in  circulation  for 
a  fortnight,  so  that  the  minds  of  membere 
must  have  been  made  up,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  come  to  a  discussion  upon  it. 
but  now  bis  rieht  hon.  friend  had  intro- 
duced a  number  of  alterations,  of  au^ 
variety  and  extent,  that  he  appealed  to 
any  member  who  had  heard  the  statement 
whether  he  could  fully  understand  the 
bearing  of  it,  and  whicn  at  any  rate  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  cooaideriog;. 
He  appealed  with  confidence  tottie  House 
whether  they  could  know  ii^  what  sut^ 
the  bill  would  be  afler  these  alterattona 
had  been  made  ?  He  therefore  sohmiited 
to  his'  right  hon.  friend's  candour,  whether 
some  method  should  not  be  taken  ta  put 
the  House  in  possessioa  of  the  alteratioi^ 
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proposed  before  the  discumion*  The 
alterations  were  of  that  mapsitude  that 
ffaey  amounted  to  a  "declaration  that  -the 
bill  In  its  present  state  could  not  be  sap- 
ported.  In  that  case,  what  course  was  to 
De taken?  Were  they  to  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  a  bill  which  nad  been  in  a 
peat  degree,  abandoned?  This  would 
be  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House.  He 
ihouM  therefore  be  obliged  to  his  right 
lion/fnend  if  he  would  submit  any  course 
which  could  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
bill  now  to  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Fittffi^  said,  he  was  not  sensible 
Ihat  he  had  proposed  any  alteration  In 
the  principle  of  tne  bill.  He  might  have 
reserred  tilmself  for  the  committee  to 
propose  his  amendments,  but  he  thought 
It  fair  and  candid  to  apprise  the  House  of 
what  he  intended  to  do.  He  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  complexity  in^hb  pro- 
posed amendments. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  tliat  the  principle  of 
the  bill  which  they  were  now  assembled 
to  discuss,  was  intended  to  be  carried  to 
a  degreed  which  could  not  be  approved  of 
by  those  whose  -views  of  this  subject, 
though  liberal,  were  moderate.  The 
pripciple  of  the  measure  conceded  the 
rl^t  of  admissibility  to  every  dffice  in 
the  country  as  belonging  to  every  person 
of  every  sect.  This  was  a  principle 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  was  held 
by  individuals  who  contended  for  the  r»- 
dhcal  doctrines  of  universal  suffirage  and 
annual  plarliament*— doctrines  which  he 
was  convinced  his  right  hon.  friend  hdd  m 
litter  detestation.  Now,  he  knew  no  state 
that  would  admit  to  its  dearest  privileges, 
persons  who,  to  be  consistent  with  them- 
aelves,  must  'desire  the  destruction  of  an 
itaportant  portion  of  that  state.  The 
Catholic  church  would  allow  no  commu- 
nion with  any  other  church :  it  held,  that 
BO  toleration  should  be  granted  to  any 
other  church ;  it  declared  that  there  could 
be  no  salvation  otrt  of  Uie  pde  of  that 
church.  As  to  a  communion  with  a  dif- 
ferent church,  it  would  be  considered,  as 
the  pope  himself  had  said,  <*  like  the 
communion  between  Christ  and  Belial.** 
Persons  professing  this  belief  could,  in 
bis  opimon,  have  no  other  desire  than 
Hm  the  Protestant  establishment  should 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  as  it  at  present 
^ood.  The  hon*  gentleman  who  support- 
ed this  bill,  though  their  fears  did  not 
go  so' far  as  his,  seemed,  however,  to  ap- 
prehend some  danger  of  thn  sort.  If 
ibey  didiiott  why  were  these  particular 


securities  required?  Or  whv  did  they 
recur  to  securities  at  all?  Why  did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  contract  the  general 
right,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
had  laid  down  so  broadly  ?  Why  did  he 
propose  to  exclude  the  Koman  Catholic 
nrom  any  office  whatsoever  i  If  they  had 
diis  sort  of  inherent  right,  why  attempt 
to  bar  it  in  any  degree  ?  Why  interfere 
with  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  by  any  re- 
striction, If  they  were,  as  the  right  hon* 
ffentleman  had  caHed  them,  liege  and 
loyal  subjects  ?  But,  he  would  ask,  was 
this  doctrine  of  Inherent  right,  thus  laid 
down,  fair  tothe  sovereign  hhnsdf?  If  it 
was  improper  to  exclude  from  certam  si- 
tuations -an  individual  professing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  what  right  had 
they  to  demand  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne  that  he  should  profess  particular 
tenets  ?  There  was  something  so  revolt- 
ing in  the  doctrine,  that  thouah  the  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  very  widely  at  firsts 
yet  It  was  immediately  after  narrowed; 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those 
who  supported  this  measure  were^  willing, 
in  some  degree,  to  provide  Against  dan^ 
ger.  But  raose  gentlemen  argued,  not 
only  from  the  innocence  of  the  Roman 
Ca&olics,  with  respect  to  any  attack  on 
the  Protestant  church,  but  also  from  the 
Impracticability  of  their  effecting  any  si- 
nister designs,  even  if  they  entertained 
such  an  intention,  that  the  most  perfect 
safety  and  security  might  be  letiedon. 
That  safely  and  security,  however,  he 
wished  to  establish  on  a  firmer  basis. 
<<  What  danger,*'  demanded  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  **  can  be  apprehended  from 
the  small  number  of  peers  who,  if  the 
bill  passes,  will  sit  in  parliament;  or, 
from  the  few  Roman  Catholic  members 
who  will  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?"  It  was  said,  that  the  num- 
ber of  commoners  who  would  obtain  seats 
In  parliament,  in  all  probability  would  not 
exceed  100 ;  and  that,  from  so  small  a 
body,  no  danger  could  reasonably  be  ap- 
prehended, 'nie  number,  however,  did 
not  at  all  afiect  the  principle  cf  the  mea- 
sure. But  he  would  go  further,  and  con- 
tend, that  even  so  small  a  number  as  100 
members-— oav,  less  than  that  number—. 
when  leagued  together  m  that  House  for 
any  specific  purpose  might,  within  no 
very  lone  time,  hme  an  opportunity  of 
causing  themsdMbs  to  be  efiectually  heard 
in  pariiament.  Divided  as  that  House 
might  be,  such  a  body,  acting  in  unison, 
would  iiltimately  (KMieM  the  power  ef 
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cffectiog  injr  ol^t  Aaj  migbit^ ti| 
tiaod.    Ad4  might  U  npt,  un4er  «ucl)  cir« 

Eums tancei  ••  be  h%i  aJIuded  to,  itQQm% 
ie  object,  an4  tbe  ettainable  ol^ecty  'o( 
men,  powerful  witli  respect  to  tlf^  con- 
pexion,  aod  poiferful  also  with  iseqiect  %9 

Eoney,  tp  hr\T\g  S^ww,  in  ai^j  oqe  par- 
unent,  a  jmij  greater  pumber  of  per* 
iODi  of  tbe  Ito^an  Catholic  pfr8^^iqp. 
tbaa  tbe  usual  ayen^e  aiqoai^fd  tq? 
What  bad  tbiej  to  oppose  tp  ^lit  pride^ 
^aq|[er  i  Tl^ey  were  told  tb^  the  fuccpi- 
fioa  of  tbe  ^rown  wai  <*  permao^iitiLj 
fina  inviolably  eftabUtbe4  in  tbe  Pror 
let^Qt  cbur^.'*  Tbif  wm^  tl^ei^  if curitv^ 
But  what  waf  |he  nie^ni^g  ot  tbe  woroa 
**  permanent  an4  inviolable**  I  Let  tbe 
House  cpniider^  when  tbev  ^rere  legi^ 
btinigf  hovf  iveak  and  feeble  eny  SM^ 
clause  roust  b^,  when  opposed  to  atew 
^rcumstances,  and  advanced  %ga\nst  nil 
those  occurreqcei  which  tiq^.  iq^Nt  r<>U 
on  them.  Tbere  was  nothiivs  |0  (ooj||jifb 
as  to  think  of  iegisladog  for  (uturity. 
How  f^as  it  possible  to  co.ntend,  ih^t, 
against  such  ganger  as  be  bad  descrjb^ 
ind  i^inst  instruments  so  powerful,  ig, 
carrv  it  into  e&ct,  Uiey  would  find  safjp^y 
ifx  those  miserable  securities  of  pprqa^- 
^ency  and  inviolability  ?  Thp  right  bom. 
gentleman  bad  stated  tbnt  tbe  ^u^tio^ 
fw  to  be  done  with  for  efer— that  the. 
present  measure  WM  to  cloie  the  door 
^gainst  any  future  agitation  Qf  this  aub- 
Xect.  W%8  it  really  possible  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  aci^teness  coul4  •up^m^t 
tbi^t  what  wi|s  origip^  poss^s|4^  by  th« 
^omaii  (latbolics  cquld  not  agpiff  be 
fought  &r  i:  While  any  thing  remained, 
unco|9cede(L  they  would  be  ani^ou9  tp 
grasp  and  to  posses  it.  Wben  parlin- 
Qient  granted  conces^ons,  they  were  pnly 
building  up  stepa  by  which  the  Catbc^iM 
would  endeavour  to  reach,  at  greater  Wr. 
Qtunities.  Could  tbe  right  bon«  gentle- 
man imagine,  that  the  exclusion  fr.oni 
honours,  distinctions,  andotfces,  in  which 
only  a  few  of  the  Catholic  population, 
coiyd  hope  to  participate,  wpuld  have  the 
QSect  of-  in^Uiining  all  irelfv^  fr.om,  ope. 
end  to  the  other,  and  yet*   tbal^  •  sy^l^W 

Shich  touched  tlieir  property-^hjch  af*- 
icted  that,  the  aligbtes^in^rfeisnce  with 
which  every  man  wes  alit/^  tp— would 
create,  no.  irritation,  of  feeling  ?  Would; 
tbey  take  no  steps  t^  reinove  what  they 
must,  ne.ces^arily  louk  op.  as  a  material 
gric^vance  ?  Would  they  no(  consider  it  ^ 
great  injury  to  be  subjected  to  tf^e  main* 
>;^afice  of  a  church  wlucb  tb^y.  hdd  in 


abltorrefiGe  ?  If^hqr  didnot,  t^jm^ 
be  pifn  pf  9  difBereni  deacripUoq  fi-pm 
thqs^  bora  in  any  o^her  countrj.  Did 
the  rig^t  oon«  gentleman  belieyf  that  tbif 
fettlejnent  could  be  fix^d  pprn|an^ntly-— 
that  if  cpul4  b^  made  to  Ipst  for  ever  ? 
Wnen  j^oman  OathqlTc  ipembf  rs  got  intci 
tbat  (louse— -be  tbeir  ^umbeia  greater  pc 
(etfer-7- would  ^l\ey  not^  wl^en  ppaspasecl 
of  tb^  pi'i?ilege  of  bemg  bpfti'4  W^bii^ 
thos^  weUlf  immediatply  set  about  fireipin^ 

ihffWlyei  f^m  ^h9f:  ?hicb  they  qnm^ 
feel  to  be  a  most  yep^ous  grievance  1 
7here  yeffi  pt^^r^  alscv  wb.o  felt  (his  tax 
PjD  tb^  proper^  to  be  a'grieyaqce ;  wbq 
I9pkp4  wi^  jeatouq;  on  tbe  Prptpi^ant, 
n»  tb^e  dommant  Churpb*  end  who  would, 
therefore,  ^n$  their  essisMmce  IP  the  Ca^ 
thplic,   tp  rerooye  tbo  bnnleo.    J^n  hon^ 

feuMpofian  b%d  giv^  ppt^ce  that,  if  thi« 
\H  w^re.  r^.  fi  sec9n4  ti™«*  b«i  W<Htf4 
move  that  a  provision  should  bo  n^e  bj( 
goaemn^ei^i^  (or  tbp  (^atbolic  clprgy.  The 
nght  b<W  gen^emao  deprepi^^  thjn  ^^in 
^^r^  ap  |inemature;  put  be  allowed  tha^ 
thfi  timp  woul4  90190  ifbep  jit  woiiid  b% 
prppei;  to  oudcp.  such  a  provjsicua.  Ha^ 
however,  wontd  te^  tbe  two  bPPOurablQ 
oaembe^  that  u»^  ^^^  Qot  gi^  tjUwtn 
Bfiiw^  dSfij  tJCOjiW  P»  the  subjep^;  V«-j 
Ci^upe,  if  tb?v  once  put  the  ppwev  i%ta 
the  bands  of  the  Cif  hblic  churcb>  M>^ 
would  bP  obU  p^d  witling  tp  bplp,  thmn 
aelves.  That  they  wpuM  fuSer  ^e  paoep^. 
4ancy  pf  thp  P^pteiitapt  eatabU^MOpnt* 
at^c  this^  mpafpre  bad  passed,  apppuredi 
to  him  to  hp  ^  thing  a§  inippssto{^  pp  i^ 
would  bP  (or  thf^  a»ost  como^  pauip  W9^ 
to  produo^  iu  natural,  and  nec^wst  off^cJU. 
iX  the  b\^  wpre  pajiiedi.  he  knew  not  h«w 
^e  ^ro^estpnt  cKprph  in  IrelsAd  p^uML 
cen^ain  ip  i^  p^^csent^  ati^te*  ^e  aupppa^dk 
tbe  buiiiness  would  go  on  in.this  wey  v— First 
pf  1^1  $o[pe  upder-rate  Qathplip  ppfiablinb-. 
mppt  wopld  be  asjkpd  for ;  and  aftecwprd9» 
by.  the  meaps  hp  bad  stalled,  %  farthe^t^-. 
tablfshment  wpulii  bp>  depuuidpd,  anid^ 
granted.  But^  if  it.  wprp  found.  th9j|  an^ 
an  establishment  SMfallowed.  up.  thpi  ro*. 
ijpnue,  9nd  tl^f^t  thp  predit  pf  the  GOunM^j^ 
wa|»  ^ipking  ifv  copspqupncer-rvould  aot 
ppliticlapa>  ^»  0^,  bp  b^d  dpaprihp^  ^* 
dpav:ou)r  to  defray  lJ^&  ei^pei)s^firpm  tbei 
phitrch  establishmppt  ?  apd  would  00ft 
U)is.  npf  urally  load  to.  an  alteration  in  bo^. 
offices,  and  cleripal  appoiotmpnta?.  Thai 
ppurf\e  now  puraupd,  appeared,  tp  bW  tfK 
bp  n)prp  pbiPctipnaMe  tbpn  th%t,  propqaed^ 
in  1813,  when  tlio  admissior^  to.corlatei 
priv;Ipg«9|  aAd.tbo  coi(«p^ueiit  pocuril^e% 
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W9te  himd^  io  tbp  wne  bill  In  (hiii  in- 
stance,  two  meitturai  were  iptrodu€ed|* 
1?lie  one  gave  up  eveiy  privilege  to  the 
^omaii  Catholics,  parMcu'^rly  that  of 
sitttog  in  parlt^meDt,  ^hich  ipras  the 
greatest  of  alL  The  other  \kad  reference 
|o  the  ^cufities.  Now,  it  ip^as  possible 
|hat  the  $rst  bill  might  pa^,  and  th^  sor 
^ond  b^  rejected ;  io  which  case,  the  Ca^ 
thoHc  wpiiid  be  pitted  in  possession  of 
iqost  important  privileges,  without  giving 
^nJ  security  ^talL  put,  supposing  |hia 
pifQ  hills  to  pi(M.  In  tblit  c^M^t  l^rhaps 
|he  meaiure  relatini;  to  the  ecdessc^ical 
esl|dbi)|Bhqient  iprpuld  be  ^ot  only  reje^tedt 
(lut  anathemfitized  br  the  Catholic  ^lergy 
of  Ireland*  The  Komap  Pf^hplic  Ui^f 
frould  thus  be  put  in  pgyufiiiion  of  ev^ry 
privilege,  ey^  the  priyil^go  of  sitting  i|i 
that  ifoMije,  while  the  Ilomi|i|  Cftholio 
clergy  would  b^  at  liberty  to  rej^t  ^nv 
VB^asujr^  relating  tp  their  Uiter^urye  with, 
the  S9e  of  Hom9*  Htl  right  booi  friend 
bfid  dfidared,  op  a  former  Ojccssipq,  th;^ 
ibvikgs  mere  in  such  a  situattPQ  «8  r^nr 
dored  it  ipapossitdp  for  them  so  mregiain^ 
9nd  tbeip^ce^  |pniethin|f  inigpt  he  dope*. 
Noff ,  i|  coiild  n«t  ^  d«pr?d  th^t  ^^^ch  bad 
bj^en  done.  And>  with  xef^xd  %o  granting, 
the  eledivp  frem9his9  originaUyi  hje  wpiw 
say,  that  it  was  a  concession  iu  contrsr. 
diction  tip  all  sound  fQllfij*  It  ^i4d 
have  been  granted^  either  in  a  more  ^U 
Il^i^udp,  qjr  ^k^e  Uinse  who  profio^^  it, 
should  have  stppp^  short.  Bi^t  i^  might 
b^  saidf  why  npt  repaid  i%  if  it  be  m^,  nih 
«urd  i  TIm^k^  were  vi^ny  things  which,  if 
once  passed  into  a  law,  could  nnt  be  x^ 
paaled.  Of  this  he  had  up  donbt,  that 
the  cppcession  in  question  woidd  appeas 
^re  Iqn^  to  b^  fraught  with  tbe  gi eat^t 
danger,  a^d  that  mapy  gentl.Qo^cn  who 
now  heard  bio^  wpuld  live  ip  see  tb^  ^vils 
which,  h^  w^  predicting^  Tp  i^ep^al  the 
el^ctire  franchise  granted  tp,  tbQ  I^i^h 
Catholics  wa4  impossiiblff ;  that  m(9a«vra 

wan  in  thia  rma«t  w»iW  to  tba  U^ioa* 
of  which  he  at  the  tjnie  9xpi;ess^  hjsdisr 
approbation,  and  wilh  rpgard  to  wWch  be 
bad  stajted,  that  it  waa  an  eiEpewia(9i4  thai 
if  once  iwide  could  Qoypr  b^  undpne, 
whatever  alight  be  ita  coasi^uencea^ 
$ince,  tbecefore,  what  b^d  bean  dopa», 
«OU)d  not  be  recalled^  i^  becsaM  th#i 
House.  u>  be  tlie  nspre  cs^folapd  jeaHpiM 
in  gKaatiay  any  fiirtbac  coocassions  of 
the  saiae  daagerons  aatui». :  »i  ^oi  dataan 

fsi^  no»  volui ;  quod  i^eliquuift  e^  i»m 
dabo.**  ^^ 

T^r^  Wiikr/arce  mi,  tJwtii  waccLtruai 


that  tl^e  itppping  short  w'th  the  coqce»f 
sion  of  t^e  ^^tiye  franchise  tp  the  Irisit 
Catholics  wa9  a  gross  error  in  policy  and 
a  violatiqn  of  justice,  did  it  follow  that  tha 
firitish  parlianient  was  to  go  no  farther  \^ 
ruture^  Nq;  there  was  the  graat^t 
danger  in  remaining  in  the  present  situa* 
tioo ;  t(vhile»  in  advancing  farther,  and 
pursuing  the  coursa  recommended  in  thia 
bill,  there  would  be  not  only  the  gr«atesti 
es^padiency,  faiut  the  greatest  security^ 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  discoveries  re-i 
saryed  for  late  tjpies,  and  to  be  made  hy 
tif^qse  wbip  W^rp  li^tJla  respected  for  their 
WorMly  wifdom,  was,  that  persecution  for 
religious  opinions  ww  x^ot  only  one  of  the 
Wickedatt,  bv^  one  of  the  most  foolish 
things  in  l^p  world.  It  had  been  said  bj 
an  authnr  Y^^ci  WM  nipre  to  bp  adniirra 
€^  the  oateat  of  his  erudition  and  thai 
brilliance  of  his  ftylp  than  iar  the  candour 

pf  hif  fentifp^nMU  ^^"^  ^^  7<^  ^.^^  ezthpn 
pata  all  m^w  options  by  opposing  .themt 
there  might  be  somp  sense  in  perspput^op^ 
but  that  if  it  only  tended  to  show  yonr  ow|i 
weaknesfl^  it  was  thp  height  of  foUy^  T^9 
tepptinpnt  which  Ireland  had  pi^pariencedt 
was  enough  to  wake  every  geparoqa 
syinpatby  of  the  human  mind,  ^^t  |ha 
time  when  Ireland  wps  palled  **  Aa 
mother  pf  the  saints,'*  and  ppssesspd  more 
pura  reiiginn;  t^n  any  other  ennntry  n^ 
fiurppe^  she  waii  made  a  prey  tP  l^wlesa 
oppiiessipn.  A^  n  anbsequeot  period*, 
whan  thd  lib^iitief  pf  this  countiry  were 
established  by  the  gl^ioua  Rpvolutioa^ 
shi?  waa  stilt  oppresspd ;  and  thofp  mkfk 
goyemad  Engrsnd  aptad  thp  pavt  pf  % 
aipp-wothpjr  to  Irel^vil.  I^Mifing  lb^ 
reiga  pf  queea  4nne»  and  .W.tn  thats  or. 
Qaorga  Scd*  tha  had  been  trpatpd  in  thp 
i^pe  manners  Coutd  it  therefoi^e  be^ 
matter  o(  wonder,  tbajt  ibe  had  f trugglpd 
t^  shake  off  tha  ypke^  he^  pppKessojrsf 
At  length  w^.  bpgw  tp^  ^wake  froq  eqr 
dreao^  of  dpluiiop,  and  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  ppndupt*  The  lush  pacUawealy  for  sk 
long  period  prpvioas  to  its  disfolutiout  lied. 
np  indpnendent  vpice  of  its  qva,.  buJt  waa, 
dji;acted>in  a)l  Ihinga  by  tbp»  governspsM^^ 
p^  thia  cpvntnr*  ^  ^  proof  (»  tha  ii^-* 
farpnce  avipMsq^  to  ita  purjUy  ai¥it  Wo- 
pand^npe,  h^  nf^e^Mi  paly<stal)a„  that  if, 
any  individual;  ^a*  tpo^  pispflM^  to  ba^ 
previdad  £bf  in  thia  cpunf;i^,  4  bad  been 
t)iie.  enMiP9  ^  wvi  km  ovier  tq  Irelandi, 
Aft  laogtbbt  ibo;  Iijsb  pariianaat  beoam^ 

ioi;orp<H^edi  with  tba  BRitjsb  by  Ibe  41^. 

oCUnioii;  and  undoMbtedly  tbo  dam^ 
tba  CMlioto'  opgbit  M.bAirc  bopnaetded 


«t  that  time.  That  Mr.  Fftt,  who  brought 
aboat  the  Unioiii  looked  to  that  erent  as 
the  most  likely  meaos  of  procuring  the 
restoration  of  tneir  rights,  was  well  known* 
He  recollected  that  that  enlightened 
statesman,  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
bad  expreued  himself  to  this  eifect--that 
inasmuch  as  the  parliaments  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  then  incorporated  into 
one,  the  rishts  of  the  Catholics  might  be 
granted  with  more  safely,  or  refused  with 
less  danger.  The  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that  he  did  not  know 
any  thing  more  calculated  to  keep  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  insurre^ 
tion  than  such  a  speech  as  that  of  his  hon. 
flriend.  Parliament  ought  to  provide  for 
those  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  placed,  and  to  know  that, 
aooner  or  later,  wheUier  safely  ornot,  the 
Catholics  must  become  the  depositories 
of  political  power.  Political  privileges 
must  always  be  granted  to  those  wno 
were  possessed  of  a  large  nroportion  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  kin^om. 
With  regturd  also  to  an  individual  m  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  who  was  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortune,  he  must  feel  indignant 
at  the  prejudices  which  denied  to  him  the 
<5hance  of  those  professional  honours 
which  were  open  to  others.  His  hon. 
fUend  had  stated  it  to  be  his  conviction 
that  no  Catholic  would  be  satisfied  with 
any  concession  short  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  what  evil  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  concession  in  the  fullest 
cfktent  ?  If  there  was  any  Catholic  who 
had  bad  feelmcs  towards  that  House,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  would  the  rather  on  that  ac- 
count bring«him  into  the  House,  and  thus 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  his 
errors.  The  Catholics  had  not  known 
the  constitution  in  its  dignifyingt  enlar^;- 
in^,  and  liberalising  influence;  but  m 
that  House  they  would  be  enlightened  in 
the  principles  and  practical  influence  of 
the  Britisn  constitution.  If  they  owed 
any^  servile  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
their  spiritual  pastors,  in  that  House  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  removing 
such  prejudices.  They  would  thus  come 
to  learn  the  true  dignity  of  their  situation, 
and  would  no  longer  be  the  narrow- 
minded  bigots  which  they  had  been  re- 
presented to  be.  It  should  also  be  re« 
collected,  that  the  benefits  of  education, 
which  was  spreading  over  Ireland,  would 
open  and  expand  Uieir  minds,  and  make 
tnem  look  with  horror  on  the  system  of 
coercion  and  ex(4usion  to  whibh  they  had 
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been   subjected.     And  when    fie    smw 
Roman  Catholics  possessed  6f  intelligence^ 
rank,  and  property,  and  every  thing  that 
entitled   them   to   political  weight   and 
power,  he  was  not  lor  withholding  from 
them  those  privileges,  the  concession  of 
which  would  tend  materially  to  our  own 
peace  and  security.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  had  been  professed  by  men  whoatf 
characters  refleetra  honour  on  mankind* 
Hemiaht  instance  Pascal  and  Feneloii; 
of  the  Tatter  of  whom,  he  would  say,  that 
he  had  been  sent  from  Heaven  to  bless 
mankind  by  the  mildness  of  his  wiadont 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  example*    Parlia- 
ment would  be  overlooldng  the  interests 
of  the  country,  if  they  continued  restric- 
tions  that  bad  necessarily   a   powerful 
effisct  in  alienating  the  auctions  of  the 
people.    These  disabilities  were  the  relics 
of  a  long  course  of  oppression;  and  ts 
continue  them  was  like  making  those  on 
whom  they  were  imposed  wear  the  prison 
suit  after  they  were  set  at  laige.    Was  it 
in  the  order  of  human  events,  that  when  a 
generous  high-minded  people  were  treated 
well,  they  should  prooseci  to  revolt  and 
insurrection?    If  there  was  any  feature 
more  remarkable  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  this  country  than  another,   it 
was  the  wUlingness  of  every  individual  ta 
submit  his  conduct  to  the  law  of  tbe 
country.    This  was  the  peculiar  chsitc- 
teriKic  of  the  people  of  this  land.    Bal 
when  be  regardea  Ireland,  the  charae-' 
teristic   was     directly   the    reverse— a 
natural  impatience  at  the  restraints  of  tbe 
law.    From  what  could  that  diiiereDoe 
spring,  but  their  being  denied  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  British  constitution  ?    IfUiiftir 
C resent  claims  were  granted,  they  would 
e  soothed,  their  dispositions  dulafied^  mm 
it  were,  and  the  legislature  would  hare 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  smile  over  the' 
eeneral  countenance  of  the  land.    There- 
fore, notwithstanding  all  the  caution  with 
which  he  approached  the  question,  he  felt 
quite  confident  that  the  course  now  pro-^ 
posed  was  the  true  road  to  the  security  of 
tite  country.    It  would  strengthen  instead 
of  weaken  the  religion  and  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  would  restore  to  their 
just  rights  a  brave  and  generous  people^' 
to  whom  we  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
weightier  than  we  could  ever  repay. 

Mr.  Baihurst  saidf  that  the  questioa.for 
the  consideration   of   the   House  was, 
whether  the  chiimsof  the  Catholies  oould 
be  granted^wi^out  endangering  the  exbt^ 
iiig  constitution*    Bis  wnu  friend  bnd 
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4Hiid,  that  their  refusal  would  almost 
justifj  the  greatest  discootent  among  the 
Catholics.  He  appeared,  however,  to 
have  confouDded  th^  civil  and  religious 
rights,  and  to  think  that  the  continuance 
of  the  restrictions  was  an  act  of  injustice. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the 
elective  franchise;  that  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  could  be 
declared  to  be  unjust,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
mission to  the  high  offices  of  the  state, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  that  state  was 
Protestant  in  its  nature  and  substance. 
The  Catholics  formed  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  or  the  king- 
dom, but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  empire.  It  was 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
jealousy  should  be  exercised,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  to  th^t  body  an  intro- 
duction to  the  senate,  by  which  the 
established  religion  might  be  exposed  to 
daneer.  Their  civil  rights  were  not 
neg^cted.  Were  not  those  interests  as 
well  protected  by  Protestant  members  as 
they  cogid  be  by  representatives  chosen 
from  the  Catholic  body?  Surely  they 
could  not  wish  to  provoke  discussion  upon 
religious  subjects  in  an  assembly  purely 
Protestant,  and  upon  which  the  sovereign 
himself  could  not  interfere.  It  seemed 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  in  granting 
these  privileges  there  was  a  point  at  which 
we  might  stop.  The  right  hon.  mover 
had  laid  it  down  that  the  highest  place  in 
the  law  should  not  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  Catholic.  He  therefore  admitted 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  right,  but  of 
expediency.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  stop  somewhere,  and  if  there  was 
danger  of  going  too  far,  it  was  better  to 
stop  where  they  were.  One  consideration 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  namely, 
that  whatever  was  granted,  could  not  be 
withdrawn.  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
changes  that  might  be  apprehended,  if  the 
present  claims  were  granted.  It  was  pos* 
sible  that  the  House  might  be  filled  with 
Catholics,  that  there  might  be  a  Cathollb 
privy  council,  and  that  although  an 
avowed  Catholic  sovereign  could  not  sit 
upon  the  throne,  still  we  might  have  one 
who  was  a  Catholic  in  his  heart.  The 
evils  that  must  attend  such  a  state  of 
'things,  he  would  not  attempt  to  depict. 
They  might  be  alarming,  or  they  might 
'not ;  but,  whilst  his  hon.  friend  took  into 
his  view  the  favourable  parts  of  the  ques- 
lK>p,  those  of  a  contrary  nature  should 


not  be  lost  sight  o&  And  this  became 
the  more  necessair,  if,  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated,  the  power  and  numbers 
and  opulence  of  the  Catholics  were  in- 
creasinff.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  m  his  estimation,  and  more  satis- 
factory to  the  House,  if  the  two  bills  had 
been  put  into  one,  and  argued  at  the  sama 
time.  He  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
amendment,  <<  That  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  dav  six  months/' 

Sir  James  Macintosh  said,  that  hiis 
motive  in  addressing  the  House  was,  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  new  crisis  in  the 
state  of  the  country,  to  a  change  in  tha 
laws  of  the  country  as  they  affected  Ca^ 
tholics,  which  hadf  occurred  within  tha 
last  four  years,  and  which,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  left  the  House  no  alternative  be- 
tween at  once  adopting  the  measure  pro- 
posed to  them^  and  rejecting,  in  tatOf 
every  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
their  ancestors  had  relied  for  constitu- 
tional government,  and  every  common 
sense  precaution  which  they  had  taken 
affainst  the  constantly  recurring  danger 
of  a  military  despotism.  By  the  act  of 
the  57th  of  the  late  king,  cap.  92,  all 
previous  oaths  and  declarations  were  ab- 
rogated as  to  commissions  held  in  the 
array  or  navy ;  and  the  Annual  Indemnity 
bill,  which,  as  it  had  been  resularly  passed 
during  upwards  of  a  hundrea  years,  might 
be  taken  to  be  part  of  the  legislation  of 
the  country,  placed  Catholic  subjects, 
with  respect  to  the  army,  ih  the  same 
situation  wi(h  Protestant  dissenters.  la 
what  a  state  did  the  country  stand  when 
it  was  remembered  that  the  immense  drmy 
and  navy  which  it  was  compelled  to  main-' 
tain  might  be  entirely  officered  by  Catho- 
lics-4)y  a  set  of  men  who  at  the  same 
time  stood  excluded  even  from  the  lowest 
civil  offices  in  the  kingdom  i  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  could  not  become  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  but  a  Catholic  adventurer  might 
command  a  mighty  army!  '  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  manage  a  military  force 
for  the  security  of  those  Houses  or  Parlia* 
ment  the  doors  of  which  they  were  for 
ever  forbidden  to  enter!    Was  this  the 

Eolicy  upon  which  the  British  constitution 
ad  Deen  framed?  No:  the  principle 
upon  which  our  ancestors  had  endeavoured 
to  secura  themselves  against  the  en- 
croachment of  an  armed  force  had  been 
by  opening  the  doors  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  military  officers,  by  com- 
bining, as  far  as  possible,  in  their  persona 
ciyil  unportance  with  military  trust,  aud 
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bv  giving  io  th(»le  who  held  the  diipolal 
irUie  armyy  an  intarett  in  maintainthg 


the  constitution  of  thai^  country.  Hfe 
did  not  think  that  the  course  to  Irhich  he 
had  adveriedy  or  that  any  iystfem  short 
of  Utopian,  could  Fully  secure  a  cdutitrjr 
against  the  danger  arising  f^om  the  maio'* 
tenance  of  an  armecl  ibrce;  becaase  he 
took  an  armed  force  (o  be  a  tiiotistet,  lb 
its  nature  perpetually  hostile  to  free  or 
•ven  to  clfil  governdient :  but  a  systenh 
ao  dangerous  as  thepreisent  could  Scarcely 
be  conceived— for  H  placed  (he  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  kihgdotn  in  the 
hands  of  a  sort  of  political  outlaws,  ex- 
Asperated  against  tne  goTefhmeht  which 
it  was  their  busbesa  to  maintain  i  and 
hating  ever?  hterest  in  the  destruction, 
not  only  of  the  existing  law,  but  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Such  measures 
wel'e  teii  times  more  absurd  than  thosb 
proposed  by  James  2nd,  who,  when  he 
contemplated  the  officering  his  army  with 
Catholtes,  intended  to  admit  thote  Catho- 
lics to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  had 
been  frequently  objected,  that  inililary 
officers  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
hold  seats  in  that  House;  and  he,  m 
answer,  had  constantly  decTared  diatk 
would  be  madness  to  exclude  them ;  that 
their  professions!  knowledge  was  most 
valuable  in  the  House ;  and  that  the  true 
principle  was  for  the  House  tq  draw  into 
Itself  the  great  and  powerful  of  every  class 
of  persons.  His  argument  was  at  an  end. 
If  the  House  thoiignt  fit  to  ot>po8e  the 
bill  before  them ;  but  he  did  contend,  that 
the  present  Condition  of  things  was  utterly 
Inconsistent  with  the  maxims  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  with  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  CTery  well-conducted  state.— The 
right  hon.  (gentleman  opposite  said  that 
the  constitution  of  England  was  essentially 
protestant.  Now,  that  remarkable  daude 
m  the  Bill  of  Righu  which  precluded  the 
profession  of  popery  by  a  soTereigh  had 
.no  appltcatibn  whatever  to  any  other  spe- 
cies of  dissent  from  Uie  church  of  Eng- 
.land ;  there  waa  no  exclusion  of  Quaker, 
.  Anabapuift,  or  follower  of  any  particular 
sect.  The  ri^ht  hon*  gentleman  said,  that 
the  constitution  was  essentially  Protestant 
*-^would  it  not  be  more  true  to  say  that 
It  was  essentially  antUpopish  ?'  that  it  cdh- 
aikted  essentially  in  adbavowalof  popery,* 
but  that  it  was  open  to  any  of  tbe.tnou- 
aand  sect's  whijah  had  appeared  in  £ur<>ne 
nncie  the  Reformation?  But  the  right 
^n.  gentleman  called  the  exclusion  of 
ui^  Catholics  from  the  Rouses  of  parlia- 


ment th6  BrKisb  consthution;  Why,  thai 
exclusion  arose  6ot  of  the  acts  of  Charles 
2nd:  and  thoae  acts,  the  acts  of  such  a 
govermnent,  were  eo  be  held  up  as  part 
of  a  constitution'  which  had  exlstea  for 
cetiturieft  befbre  tlDs  infatnous  statute^  had 
existenee.  Accordihg  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  British  constitution  owed 
it<  excellence  to  Titon  Gates.  H^  tnust 
be  permitted  to  hate  his  doubts  upon  that 
point.  The  right  hoti^  gentleman  aaid, 
that  it  was  hot  the  policy  of  akiy  sUte  to 
give  pblitical '  poWei*  t6  men  #ho  were 
likely  to  be  prompted  to  abtUish  existing 
institutions.  Wtiy,  thisi  was  a  principle 
npon  which  edicts  of  proscription  and 
persecution  fm'ght  be  raised  agafn^  the 
Frotesttfntft  in  any  ahd  every  country  of 
Europe.  According  to  this  abnract  prin* 
Ciple,  th6  right  hon.  gentleman  might  go 
to  France  and  alter  foe  i^ligious  regular 
tions  thefc :  he  might  codnplain  or  the 
conduct  of  the  congress  of  Tienna,  Which 
had  enacted  eQuaHtt  ot  religion  in  the 
l^etherlands ;  he  might  attack  Austria; 
Prossii,  and  Russia,  M  of  wAom,  what^ 
ever  the  respective  faults  of  their  govern- 
ment^ admitted  alt  sects  and  parties  (6 
political  bficesr  Really,  af^et  a\\,  tVie 
error  6f  Oie  right  hon.  gentletnan  was 
rather  chronological  thaia  logical :  be  atme 
only  200  yelirs  too  late  with  his  proposi- 
tion. I^udi  a  principle  might  have  done 
very  Well  in  a  day  whea  liberty  and  re- 
ligious toleration  word  alike  unknown,  and 
wheA  dSLch  sect  fought  for  the  Uberty  oT 
Oppressing  every  other*  It  was  a  mtle 
Strang^,  however,  that  the  right  hoQ« 
gentleman,  who  in  general  cried  up  prac* 
tice  irt  opposition  to  thebry,  should  all 
at  on6e  Met  up  theoritical  pnnctples  of  hia 
Own  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  Europe 
during  tnree  centuries — two  of  those  cen- 
turies having  been  passed  in  perpetual- 
stru^Ie  to  carry  that  principle  intoeftct, 
and  the  other  in  a  stale  of  peace  arising 
oiit  of  the  total  neglect  of  it«  In  sucb  ao 
assembly  aa  that  in  which  he  stood  it  waa 
necessary  for  him  to  vindicate  the  memoij 
of  M'r.  Rtt,  or  he  certainly  should  vindi- 
cJEite  the  act'  or  1793  from  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Bon.  oaem* 
her  for  Corfe-castle.  The  security  of 
t  every  religious  establishment  must  de- 
'peha,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  upon  two 
'causes;  first,  the  attadiment  of  the 
;  piH>p]e,  and  nestt,  the  stability  of  the  go* 
[  vernment.  l^ow,  the  first  of  these  ckuses 
iwai,  in  Ireland,  out  of  the  question:  the 
churchy  of  Scotland  4nd  cf  England 
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might,  perfaftpSi  have  such  root  In  thd 
affections  of  tne  people  as  should  enabliS 
them  to  survive  poHticat  convulsion ;  but 
in  Ireland  that  was  out  of  the  Question : 
the  stability  of  the  government  tnen,  #as 
the  only  ground  of  reliance ;  the  stability 
of  government  depended  chiefljr  upon  the 
union  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
people :  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  measure  proposed  did  tend  to  the 
union  and  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  people ; 
and  therefore  it  was  in  troth  likely  to  be 
a  stay  to  the  religious  establishment  of 
Ireland.  If  we  wanted  an  example  from 
history  of  the  good  effects  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  distractions  arising  from  re<- 
ligious  disqualifications,  we  might  take  it 
from  that  of  Henry  4th  of  France.  That 
excellent  monarch,  after  a  civil  war  which 
had  disturbed  the  country  for  forty  yeara, 
had  shown  himself  truly  the  father  of  his 
ueople  by  issuing  the  memorable  edict  of 
Nantes.  By  that  edict  it  was  declared, 
that,  in  order  to  unite  all  classeH  of  his 
aufajects  in  affection  to  the  state,  every 
person  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
eligible  to  hold  public  offices  in  France, 
notwithstanding  any  thing  which  had  been 
decreed  to  the  contrary.  It  was  by  this 
wise  method  that  that  good  monarch  had 
united  the  attachment  of  all  parties  in 
aupport  of  his  government.  It  was  con- 
tended, at  that  time,  and  such  counsel 
-was  given  to  Henry  4>th,  that  if  that  pri- 
ifilege  were  granted,  the  Protestants 
would  not  rest  there,  but  would  demand 
other  privileges;  but  Henry  wisely  re- 
jected such  counsels,  and  declared,  that 
the  interest  of  the  state  ought  to  be  made 
the  interest  of  all  parties  in  it.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  held  a  doctnne 
different  from  that  of  Henry  4th^-a  doc«- 
trine  which  iserved  to  continue  those  dif- 
ferencet  that  divided  the  interests  of  the 
atate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  no  doubt, 
would  not  wish  that  any  great  body  should 
eontinue  aa  slaves  in  the  state :  he  would, 
no  doubt,  be  unwilling  that  the  Catholics 
ahould  be  in  that  situation:  he. would 
only  exclude  them  from  political  power. 
Did  he  mean  to  say  that  such  men  as 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  ought  to  have  no  po* 
Ittical  power  in  the  country?  That  he 
ahould  not  sit  in  that  House  to  which  so 
many  of  his  ancestors  had  been  ornaments 
und  supporters  ?  That  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  descendant  of  the  hero  of 
Agtncourt,  should  not  be  placed  beside 
thtf  hero  of  Waterloo  ?  that  we  should 
aoi  unite  our  past  glory  with  our  pre^ 
VOL.  IV.     "^      ^    ^  ^ 


sent  grl^atness  f  Yet,  to  such  an  exteitl 
would  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
go.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlem'aut 
adverting  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  respecting  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Milner,  proceeded  tO 
contend  that  the  Irish  bishops  ought  in 
so  manner  to  be  identified  with  those  opi« 
nions.  The  hon.  member  for  Somerset- 
shire had  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
person  of  the  talent  and  character  of  hia 
right  hon.  friend  should  have  brought  for«i 
ward  this  bill.  He  would  not  say  a  word 
against  those  who  opposed  the  measure : 
they  might  have  their  conscientious  feel- 
ings, and  no  doubt  they  had ;  but,  if  he 
were  to  select  any  great  question  which 
bad  been  remarkable  for  the  rank,  the 
character,  the  tident,  and  situation  of 
those  who  had  supported  it|  it  would  be, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  slave 
trade,  that  one  which  was  now  before  the 
House.  Never  had  there  been  such  a 
preponderance  of  talent  and  intelligence, 
of  rank  and  station,  as  had  been  exhibit- 
ed in  advocating  this  question.  A  conti^ 
nuation  of  the  support  of  sudi  men,  from 
the  first  introduction  of  the  fh*st  btll^^from 
the  days  of  Savile  and  Burke  down  to  the 
present  time-— might,  if  the  measure  wer6 
erroneous,  be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle. 
It  would  at  least  be  extraordinary.  He 
did  not  wonder,  then,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  ranked  himself  with  kindred 
spirits :  hb  wonder  would  be  if  he  had 
differed  from  all  the  great  tnen  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  the'  exclusion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  places 
of  citil  trust  and  power,  after  hating 
given  them  rank  in  the  army  and  navy, 
waa  an  linomaly  imparalleled  in  the 
civilized  world.  Now,  he  thought,  he 
could  cite  a  parallel  to  such  a  case.  TM 
same  arguments  used  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  been  used  t6 
William  3rd,  on  the  subject  of  hfb  ex'* 
elusion  of  tho  Catholics  mm  civil  officea 
in  the  United  Frovmces,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  eligible  to  fill  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army.  To  those  ar^^ 
guments  William  answered,  that  he  ad* 
mitted  the  anomaly,  but  that  he  thought 
it  un&tr  to  exclude  them  from  offices  in 
the  army,  in  which  they  had  so  honour- 
ably fought ;  but  that  no  danger  could 
accrue  to  the  state  from^  thence  so  long 
as  the  government  waa  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants.  But  it  was  said,  that  by  the 
eODceasiomt  grren  in  the  act  of  1817» 
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groi|odf  had  been  ettfriiliilied  for  furlhei' 
daimt.  It  was  truet  that  parliament  had 
granted  thoae  concessions,  not  foreseeing 
At  the  time  that  soch  grant  would  ever 
i>e  made  a  ground  for  a  charge  of  incon- 
;iistency  in  not  granting  more.  He  con* 
tended,  that  there  was  no  such  under- 
standing at  the  time  when  Catholics 
were  made  eh^gible  to  offices  of  high  rank 
in  the  armj  and  navj :  no  such  prindple 
:Was  recognised  when  that  measure  was 
first  brought  forward  in  1807;  and  this 
was  the  understanding  in  which  it  was 
supported  by  lord  Howick,  now  earl 
.Grey.  That  noble  lord  then  stated,  that 
Jie  trusted  the  limited  measure  proposed 
might  be  brought  forward  without  the 
jobjections  which  were  made  to  the  ^- 
neral  question  &  and  that,  considenng 
what  had  been  previously  said  on  the 
subject  by  the  cnancellor  and  secretary 
for  Ireland,  we  had  a  right  to  pass  such  a 
measure.  Now,  if  the  House  had  granted 
thoie  privileges,  as  far  as  the  army  and 
jiavy  were  concerned,  on  grounds  wholly 
.different  from  those  which  were  urged  in 
support  of  the  general  ^uesttoo,  was  it 
fair  Co  urge  such  concessions  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
grant  more  ?  As  to  any  argument  founded 
on  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  bishops,  he 
meant  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  it ; 
but  if  it  were  said  that  they  were  silent 
for  seven  vears  on  this  subject,  he  would 
observe,  that  the  bill  had  not  been  printed 
seven  days,  and  that,  therefore,  the^ 
could  not  have  had  time  to  declare  their 
sentiments  upon  it.— With  respect  to  what 
bad  been  said  of  the  principle  of  exclu- 
sion fixing  a  brand  and  stigma  on  the 
Catholics,  he  would  repeat  what  he  bad 
formerly  said,  that  there  was  a  erand  dis- 
tinction between  exclusion  and  punLih- 
ment ;  and,  though  the  principle  otexdu- 
sion  might  be  continued,  it  did  not  follow 
that  we.  meant  to  disbelieve  the  oaths  of 
the  Catholics,  or  to  fix  a  brand  upon 
their  brows.  He  would  admit  that  po- 
litical exclusion  was  in  itself  an  evil—that 
it  was  an  evil  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  the 
services  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
and  to  debar  their  access  to  power*-and 
that  it  was  not  the  mere  possession  of 
office,  but  the  hope  of  possession,  and  the 
laudable  ambition  to  which  that  hope 
gave  rise,  which  were  to  be  considered  in 
the  question  of  exclusion.  Nor  would  he 
admit,  because  our  ancestors  had  acted 
upon  that  principle,  that  it  was  less  an 
^il,   but  what  be  would  maintain  was 


this,  that  it  would  be  a  greater  evil  Co  do 
away  the  exclusion  than  to  continue  it* 
He  hoped  he  had  stated  this  ground  oF 
argument  fairly  as  it  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.    He  would  not 
now  go  into  the  question  as  it  applied 
particularly    to    England;    he    thought 
himself  bound  to  consider  rather  its  ap- 
plication   to    Ireland.     In  viewing   the 
(question  as  it  applied  to  that  country,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  deny  that 
an  importaot  and  essential  ingredient  in  it 
was,  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  that  country.    The 
right  hon.  ^ntleman  had  asked,   what 
danger  remained  to  the  Protestant  church 
In  Ireland  i  and  he  had  answered  himseH' 
by  stating,  that  all  the  danger  which  bad 
existed  would  still  remain  it  this  bill  were 
not  carried;  but  that  by  the  passing  of 
this  bill  securities  would  be  granted  to 
the  established  church.    Now,  the  secu- 
rity which  he  offered  was,  the  conferring 
on  the  Catholic  equal    power  with    his 
fdlow-subject.     Tliere  were  three  sorts 
of  power  which  it  was  intended  to  confer 
on  the  Roman  Catholics :   the  first  was, 
that  which  the  common  law  annexed  tp 
the  possession  of  property,  and  from  whidbi 
certain  acts  had  hitherto  debarred   ilie 
Roman  Catholics,  but  which  by  this  hill 
were  to  be  restored  to  them :   this  wag, 
the  power  of  voting  at  parish  vestries,  the 
power  of  voting  for  the  repair  and  buiUk- 
ing  of  churches,  the  election  of  church- 
wardens, and  the  payment  of  suburdinate 
officers.      He  would  ask  whether  in    a 
country    where  there  were  Bvc  Roman 
Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  this  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  them  ?   Here,  with* 
out  imputing  any    opinions   to    Uooiaii 
Catholics  which  they  would  thcmsdvea  be 
ashamed  to  avow,  he  would  ask,  whether 
it  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
established    church    to    confer    suph    a 
power?   And  upon  whom  was   it  to  be 
conferred  ?  Upon  persons  who  had  to  pro- 
vide also  for  the  support  of  their  own 
religious  establishment.   If  this  bill  should 
pass  into  a  law»  the  executive  wpqld  be 
bound  to  carry  it  boneijide  into  effect.    If, 
then,  it  was  true  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  great  in  point  of  numbers  and  in 
point  of  wealth,  it  followed  that  tb»  bill 
would  give  them  great  power.    The  same 
reasoning  applied  to  their  admission  into 
corporations  and  into  parliament.     Why 
exclude  Ronaan  Catholics  from  the  office 
of  ecclesiasticj^l  judge,  and  now  for  the 
first  time ;  for  that  provision  had  not  been 
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introduced  in  any  former  bill?  This 
showed  that  the  feeling  of  jealousy  on  his 
part  was  not  quite  unaccountable— that  bis 
lears  were  not  chimerical.  Catholic 
members  of  that  House  would  naturally 
he  anxious  to  extend  to  the  Catholic 
cierey  the  privileges  which  were  now 
witluield  from  them ;  and  he  declared  so- 
lemnly that  he  believed,  if  this  measure 
were  to  pass  into  a  law,  that  the  regula* 
tions  would  not  remain  in  force  for  five 
years.  Irish  members  in  that  House  had 
a  distinct  interest*  He  did  not  know  if 
it  was  constitutional,  but  it  was  human 
nature  to  combine  for  the  interest  of 
the  land  of  our  birth.  In  questions 
afibcCJng  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland, 
he  did,  therefore,  expect  combinations. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  a  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  in  his  opinion  tlie  arguments 
for  continuing  the  exclusion  overbalanced 
the  other  arguments.  If  once  agreed  on 
the  principle,  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  valid  objection  founded  on  the  detdis. 
Yet  he  saw  objections  to  affixing  an  in- 
terpretation  to  an  oath,  adverse  to  its 
plam  and  obvious  meaning.  Why,  again, 
did  they  not  relieve  the  Crown  from  the 
declaration  ageunst  transubstantiation,  if 
members  of  Uiat  House  were  to  be  re- 
lieved I  Protestantism  was  so  interwoven 
with  the  constitution,  that  it  would  meet 
them  at  every  turn.  Governors  of  colo- 
nies, for  instance,  would  find  it  made 
penal  to  appoint  to  offices  under  them 
upon  principles  which  were  only  consistent 
with  their  auty.  What  proof  could  they 
have  of,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  this 
measure  passed  ?  *  Mr.  Grattan's  bill  had 
left  the  aeclaration  against  transulistanti- 
ation  which  this  bill  removed.  But,  what- 
ever decision  the  House  might  come  to, 
he  would  give  it  his  best  acquiescence; 
and  if  the  measure  should  be  carried,  he 
would  use  his  earnest  endeavours  to  re- 
concile the  Protestants  to  it. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that,  often  as  it  had 
fitUen  to  him  during  the  time  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  that  House  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  that  most  im- 
portant matter,  which  was  this  nisht  the 
subject  of  their  deliberation,  he  had  never 
risen  to  discharge  his  duty  under  greater 
anxiety  than  he  felt  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Hiat  anxiety  arose,  in  part,  from 
the  intense  conviction  which  he  felt  of  the 
great  and  growing  expediency  of  the 
measure  then  proposed  to  the  House.  It 
arose  in  part  also  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cntislanccs  under  wbicb  the  determina- 


tion of  the  House  was  then  to  be  taken. 
Those  circumstances  did  not  consist 
in  an  augmentation  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  question  had  been  surrounded 
— for  difficulties  had  been,  in  some 
degree,  removed,  nor  did  they  arise  from 
an  exaggeration  of  the  objections  which 
were  opposed  to  the  measure— for  ob- 
jections heretofore  insisted  upon,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  some  measure* 
abated,  neither  did  they  consist  in 
any  irritation  of  the  public  mind— for 
never,  on  any  former  occasion,  had  the 
public  mind  been  in  such  a  state — ^he  would 
not  say  with  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Peel  )»>of  apathy,  but  of  complete  resi|;na- 
tion  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  They 
did  not  consist  in  any  acerbity  of  temper 
with  which  the  discussion  had  been 
carried  on  within  the  wi^Is  of  that  House; 
for  eminently  on  that  night,  and  rise,  as 
he  had  been  informed,  in  tlte  former  stage 
of  this  diseusiion,  had  it  been  carried  da 
with  a  candour,  a  temper,  and  a  propriety, 
that  did  high  honour  to  the  right  hdn. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  had  brought 
in  the  present  measure,  and  to  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Oxford,  who 
had  opposed  it. 

^  Havmg  as  warm  a  feeling  of  esteem  for 
his  right  hon.  friend  as  it  was  possible 
for  one  man  to  entertain  for  another 
-^concurring  with  him  upon  most  sub- 
jects of  public  policy  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  for  one  public  man  to 
concur  with  another — ^yet,  diffisring  with 
him  as  he  did  conscientiously  upon  the 
present  question,  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
he  must  say,  that  he  had  discharged  a 
painful  duty  upon  the  .present  occa- 
sion, in  a  manner  which  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  his  public  character  and 
conduct,  and  which  must  afibrd  him  satis- 
faction in  Che  retrospect,  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life. 

In  return,  he  f  Mr.  C.)  hoped  he  might 
be  allowed  in  tne  outset,  to  assure  nh 
right  hon.  friend,  and  the  Hoos^,  that  he 
came  to  this  debate  in  the  same  temper 
of  mind  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  to 
say,  that  if,  in  the  warnith  of  argu- 
ment, he  should  fall  into  any  expression 
which  might  be  supposed  to  convey  dis- 
respect to  those  from  #hose  opinions  he 
diTOred,  he  trusted  he'should  be  acquitted 
of  any  intuition  to  give  pain^  and  that 
for  any  such  accidental  intemperance,  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  cause  would  plead 
his  'apolc^y.  It  was  from  the  very  im- 
provements ia  the  position  *  of  the  great 
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oiiettion  abottl  to  be  dedded*  it  wm  tfwa 
toe  diminutioa  of  the  dUBcoItiee  with 
which  it  bad  been  hitherto  •urrounded* 
from  the  abated  tone  of  the  objectiona 
with  which  it  had  been  heretofore  aiaailedy 
from  the  acquietcence  without  doora»  aod 
the  calmoesi  witbio,  that,  deriving  un- 
uaoal  hope»  he  abo  derived  a  more  than 
common  ahare  of  anxiety.  In  proportion 
as  those  external  causes  whicb«  on  former 
pccasioost  had  contributed  to  the  ill- 
reception  and  defeat  of  this  queatiooi  were 
removedy  in  proportion  as  it  was  left  more 
freely  to  the  operation  of  its  own  intrinsio 
meriu,  the  respoosibilitj  for  a  favourable 
result  appeared  to  weigh  more  heavilj 
upoQ  its  advocates.  And  when,  in  sddt^ 
4ion  to  the  facilities  which  he  bad  already 
^numerated,  be  considered  the  advantage 
of  an  unpledged  parliament,  and  the 
auspiciousness  of  a  new  feign»  he  could 
Qot  help  avowing,  that  if  in  a  state  of  tbioga 
^  highly  encoMraging,  th^  issue  of  this 
nights  discussion  should  prove-HM  he 
trusted  it  would  net  prov»*^unfavourable» 
be  should  almost  bs  led  to  despair  of 
final  success. 

Under  tbepe  circumstances,  it  waa 
rather  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  than 
the  difficulty  of  the  argument  whioh  filled 
bun  with  apprehension,  and  occasioned 
him  to  approach  the  question  that  night, 
with  a  trepidation  sucn  as  he  bad  never 
before  experienced. 

Wha^  then,  was  the  Question  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  decide  i  It  waa 
whether  they  should  allow  the  laws  that 
^ected  the  Roman  Catholics  to  remain 
Vi  their  present  state  ^^--or  M>auld  reform 
tbem  by  further  mitigations  ;<*-or  should 
restore  them  to  that  standard  fions  which, 
during  the  whole  pf  the  late  reign,  parlia- 
ment luid  been  ewptoyed  in  gradually 
brinnog  tbcyn  down?  It  l^as  idle  to 
say  that  this  division  of  the  subject  waa 
invidioifSL  It  was  impoiaible  to  look  to 
l^he  laws  as  they  at  present  stood,  without 
adverting  totheorisinof  those  laws,  and 
to  the  state  in  which  they  had  stood  when 
in  their  mature  and  undiminished  vigour, 
in  order  to  obtaiii.  a  complete  view  of 
their  moral  operation  and  effect*  It  waa 
most  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  his  hon- 
ourable friend  the  member  for  Bramber 
(Mr.  Wilberforce),inbisdelightful  weech 
a  few  hours  ago,  tnat  it  was  not  mer^y  the 
exbting  state  of  those  laws»  nor  the  temper 
in  which  they  were  now  administeced 
that  was  to  he  coosideredj,  wbei^  you 

ware  about  to  detjemiue.  upon  tbeic  ooa- 


tinuaaoe  or  repeal  ;<^die  temper  hi  wbicla 
they  were  originally  enacted  -the  aecusn-* 
tions  of  which  .they  were  now  the  me- 
morial—the imputations  which,  if  tnie» 
warranted,  more  than  any  other,  the 
efficacy  with  which  they  were  formerly 
administersd^must  all  form  part  of  the 
consideration. 

These  laws,  be  it  remembered,  had 
never  been  stationary  i  for  two  centuries 
bad  they  been  growing ;  for  half  a  ceotory 
had  they  been  in  their  decline.  At  the 
aummit  of  the  hill  there  was  a  plain  oC 
only  twenty  years ;  on  one  side  waa  an 
ascent  of  two  hundred  years,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  descent  of  about  sixty.  Was  it 
possible  to  contemplate  singly  the  point 
to  which  sixty  years  of  gradual  dedenaioa 
had  brought  ihem,  without  taking  into 
view  the  point  of  cruel  perfection  from 
which  they  began  to  d^line,  and  the 
degreea  by  which  tbey  bad  previoualy 
been  raised  to  it  ? 

Was  it  possibie  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  policy  of  what  remains  of  the 
code,  without  reAreooe  to  the  cause  ht 
which  it  had  originated  i  to  the  reascma 
or  the  pretexts  by  which  it  b^  been  ie»-<> 
tified ;  to  the  eSect«  good  or  evil,  to  whicta 
it  had  operated  while  in  force ;   to  the 
iooolleetioeawith  which  it  waa  associated  ; 
to  the  severities  which  it  had  inffictod; 
and  to  the  resentments  which  it  badce* 
yeadered;  to  the  oharaeter  of  the  timea 
m  whioh  it  had  grown  and  flourished;  and 
to  that  of  these  in  wbiob  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  abrogate  it  altogether? 

And,  first,  as  to  its  origin  and  causes  : 
At  what  period  iix  the  history  of  Uue 
empire  wese  the  laws  agaiest  the  Roaunis 
embolics  justified  otherwise  than  hy  the 
supi^osed  political  as  well  as  sfMritual  con- 
9exion  of  the  ftomas  Catholic  with  s 
foreign  power  ? 

The  argument  was  now  taken  as  if  thss 
connexion   had   bees   sofehiog  else  but 

Siritual:  but  that  was  not  as;  it  had 
ways  been  made  greunt)  of  charge  against 
the  Human  Catholic,  that  be  bad  abo  en- 
tertained a  political  predilectkMi,  or  ac* 
knowledged  the  obtigation  of  political 
obedienceb  towards  a  foreign  pewer* 
That  foreigB  power,  us  the  earliest  timea 
of  tbe  Reformation^  waa  the  Pope;  tbm 
fiMmidable  is  teisporail  aa  well  as  in  spi* 
ritual  prepondosaace;  and  arvegatisg  e 
sttpreBMicy  over  the  tempond  coneema  of 
princes,  whieb  those  who  admitted,  coold 
be  but  imperfoot  in  their  aUegiaoea  ts 
their  lawAil  aQiret«igs>*  ^  ^^^^ 
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an  «uled  family^^exilad  on  accotiDt  of  I  He  thanked  God  that  the  Ghureh  of 
political  at  well  as  religioui  bigotry,<-4>e*  England  had  come  prosperously  out  of 
came  the  rival  of  the  reigniog  dynasty  of 
England,  and  divided,  or  assumed  to  divide 
with  itf  the  allegiance  of  British  subjects. 
Concurring  in  the  religion  of  the  exiled 
family,  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown  were  held  also  to  be  devoted 
to  their  political  claims*  iThe  Roman  Ca- 
tliolic  was  presumed  to  be  essentially  a 
traitor ;  but  as  treason  was  naturally  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible,  while  religion 
was  more  readily  avowed,  or  ascer- 
tained the  test  of  the  suspected  politics 
was  sought  in  the  professed  creed. 
It  was  necessary  to  discover  the  Papist 
who  was  ready'  to  restore  the  exiled 
family  to  the  throne.  It  was  devised  to 
detect  him  by  the  oath  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  Was  his  creed  his  guilt?  No. 
But  his  creed  designated  the  man,  and  his 
guilt  consisted  in  his  foreign  attach- 
ment. ^  Would  any  man  pretend  to  assert 
that  tliat  attachment  existed  at  present  ? 
No,  it  was  gone;  the  object  of  his 
attachment  was  no  more.  But  be  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  transnbstan- 
tiation  was  still  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
penal  laws  1  This  was  to  mistake  a  rule 
for  a  reason.  It  was  as  if  a  magistrate, 
having  received  information  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed  by  a  man  who 
wore  spectacles  and  a  wig,  and  having 
apprehended  an  individual  distioguislied 
by  those  appendages,  sliould,  upon  ita 
being  afterwards  ascertained  that  no 
murder  had  been  committed  at  all,  still 
refuse  to  relinquish  his  man,  persist- 
ing that  the  spectacles  and  wig  were 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  murder.  The 
Roman  Catholic  believing  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  had  been  formerly  the  object 
•f  penal  laws,  because  attached  to  an 
exiled  family;  that  family  no  longer 
existing,  he  was  now  punished  for  be- 
lieving in  tranaobstaotiation. 

The  earliest  dawn  of  the  Kefbrmation,  to 
which  mankind,  and  thia  country  above 
all,  were  indebted  for  so  many  invaluable 
blessings,  would  be  found,  lixe  all  great 
mutations  in  the  aflkira  of  the  world,  to 
have  been  tainted  with  many  acta  of  vio- 
lence, injustice^  and  mutual  perseeulion. 
Out  of  that  confiicti  the  Reformed  Cbnrok 
of  England  had  happily  come  triumphant, 
But,  was  it  now  to  be  assumed  that  cri* 
ninality  attached,  not  only  to  all  who  se- 
aiated,  but  to  all  who  professed  the  creed 
of  those  who  had  resisted  its  estab- 
lishment? No  man  wenkl  conlCBd  for 
so  unjust  a  proposition. 


that  arduooa  struggle ;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  that  those  who  had 
adhered  to  the  old  religion,  as  the  mild 
Melancthon  had  advised  his  aged  mother 
to  adhere,  rather  than  distract  herself  with 
controversy,  were,  on  that  account,  fit 
objects  of  punishment.  Restrict  them  if 
they  connected  their  religion  with  politica 
hostile  to  the  peace  of  their  native  counf* 
try;  but,  happy  as  was  the  consummation 
which  had  rendered  this  a  Protestant 
state,  he  could  not  consent  to  judge 
harshly  of  those  who  had  opposed  the 
change,  when  he  considered  under  what 
circumstances,  and  by  what  instruments  it 
had  been  brought  about.  Look  to  the 
character  of  the  first  royal  promoter  of 
Protestantism  in  England,  and  to  the 
mixed  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated; 
and  whether  you  attribute  his  conduct  te 
policy  or  to  passion,  to  avarice  or  to 
vanity;  whether  you  agree  with  the 
historian  who  describes  him  as  a  tyrant, 
by  whose  arbitrary  laws  whoever  was  for 
the  Pope  was  hanged,  and  whoever  waa 
against  him  was  burned;  or  with  the 
poet,  who  attributes  his  conversion  to  e 
softer  passion— 

**  When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be 

wise, 
^  And  gospcl-ligbt  first  dawn'd  from  Boleyn's 


eyes 


in  any  case,  surely  it  was  not  a  substantive 
crime,  and  worthy  an  inheritable  punish- 
ment, to  have  opposed  an  innovation,  in 
which,  whatever  might  be  the  governing 
motive,  it  was,  at  least,  pretty  clear  that 
simple  piety  had  no  considerable  share. 
The  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  glorious 
both  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  policy ; 
but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  not  the  reign 
either  of  civil  or  religious  liberty.  In 
that  reign  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
penal  code  against  the  Catholics ;  but  laid 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  political  dis- 
affection, not  of  religious  differences. 
Then,  indeed,  were  papists  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Commons :  but  they  were 
expressly  allowed  to  continue  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  why  i  because  a 
popish  lord  was  less  a  papist  than  a 
popish  commoner?  No: — but  because, 
of  the  fidelity — ^the  political  fidelity  of 
her  peers,  the  queen  said  she  had  other 
means  of  assuring  herself.  During  the 
reign  of  James  1  st,  the  Roman  Catholic 
waa  stripped  of  his  privileges  as  a  citizen, 
dcnndM  of  bis  rights  as  A  social  man. 
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deprived  of  the  common  comtexiont  of 
oooDtrjr*  rendered  liable  to  a  pramunire 
if  be  stepped  fi?e  nilee  from  his  own 
Uireiboldy  end  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  be  so  transgressed  a  second  time; 
but  was  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
Hoose  of  Fawkes's  plot*  as  a  proof 
that  treason,  not  faith,  was  the  cause 
and  the  object  of  these  terrible  enact- 
nnents?  Terrible,  as  those  enactments 
were,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
was  some  justification  for  them,  while 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  were  threatened 
by  the  conflict  of  the  hostile  religions. 
But  with  the  reign  of  James  1st,  that 
apdogy  aeemed  to  end.  In  the  reigns 
Bubseauent  to  that  of  James  1st,  was  there 
any  tning  in  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  induce  the  belief  that  their 
religion  was  hostile  to  the  security  of  the 
state?  lo  the  reign  of  Charles  1st,  was 
it  the  old  religion  tnat  overturned  the  mo- 
narchy i  Did  the  Roman  Catholics  bring 
that  monarch  to  the  block?  Was  it  a 
papist  who  struck  the  fatal  blow  i 

It  had  been  asserted  indeed,  in  that  de- 
bate that  it  was  impossible  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  enter  into  full  enjoyment  of 
political  rights,  without  feeling  it  to  be 
nis  bouoden  duty  to  employ  them  in  an 
attempt  to  overturn  the  Protestant  ecclesi* 
astical  establishments  of  the  country,  and 
it  had  even  been  said,  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended in  imputing  this  doctrine  to  the  Ca- 
tholics—that it  charged  them  with  nothing 
which  they  who  made  the  charge  would  be 
ashamed  of  doing,  had  it  been  their  for- 
tune to  live  under  an  adverse  ecclesiastical, 
establishment.  Now,  he  thought  this  was 
taking  an  unfair  advantage.  Any  man 
who  chose  to  throw  away  his  own  cha- 
racter was  master  of  that  of  another ;  and 
the  hon.  gentlemen  thought  that  by  thus 
impartially  accusing  themselves,  they  ac- 
c|uired  the  right  of  inculpating  the  Catho- 
lics. He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  vindicate 
his  right  honourable  friend  from  his  own 
admission,  in  order  to  protect  the  Catho- 
lic from  the  inference  deduced  from  it.  He 
entirely  disbelieved  his  right  hon.  friend's 
self-accusation ;  he  was  sure  that  if  the  lot 
of  his  right  hop.  friend  had  been  cast  in 
another  country,  of  which  the  established 
religion  was  different  from  his  own — and 
if  he  had  there  been  allowed  neyertheless 
to  take  his  se^t  in  the  senate,  and  to  ex- 
hibit hini^lf,  as  he  did  at  preseiit,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  him, — he  was 
sure   that  no;  suggestion  of  priestcraft. 


that  no  motive  of  consdence  would  ever 
lead  him  to  attempt  the  overturn  of  the 
establishment  of  that  country  which  had 
placed  him  in  so  distinguished  a  situation. 

But  in  what  manner  did  the  history  of 
England  bear  out  the  theory  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  i  What,  as  he  had  already 
observed,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  England  throughout  the  tryini^ 
stru^le  of  the  reign  of  Charles  let  ?  A 
eontmual  tenor  of  adherence  to  the  go- 
vernment amidst  domestic  faction  and 
civil  war,  arid  at  the  risk  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  lives.  Had  they  no 
temptation  to  dirink  from  a  feithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  ?  and  yet  in  what 
instance  had  they  &iled  ? 

He  had   said  that  Catholics,    though 
excluded  by    law   from  the   Hooae    of 
Commons,    still  retained  their  aeata  in 
the  House  of  Peers.    What  was  their 
conduct  in  that  House  i  and  how  was  it 
requited?  In  1641,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  sittioff  in 
parliament.     In  the  House  of  Lords  it 
was  lost  upon  a  division,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority were  to  be  found  many  Catholic 
peers.    Thirty  years  after,  a  bill  was  aent 
up  to  the  Lords  for  the  exclusion   of 
Catholic  peers  from  seats  in  parUaxoent. 
It  was  passed  by  a  great  majority ;  and  in 
that  majority  were  induded  the  rrotesisnt 
bishops.    He  meant  nothing  disparaging  to 
the    bishops    of  that    day.       Undoubt- 
edly, they  thought  that  they  were  doing 
their    duty.      But    he  should    like    to 
know— supposing  the  Catholics  to  have 
voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops* 
as   the   bishops    did  for   theirs  <—  what 
would  now  have  been  said  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics  ?    Would  not  the 
House  have  rung  with  the  triumphant  in- 
ference that  now,  as  in  164>I*,  the  admission 
of  the  Catliolics  into  parliament  must 
be    the    destruction   of  the    Protestant 
hierarchy  ?    The  only  inference  he  would 
draw  was,  that  as  one  good   turn  de- 
served another,   the  psssmg  of  this  bill 
would  afford  to  the  bishops  of  the  pre- 
sent da^  an  opportunity  of  returning  the 
obligation  of  1641. 

.  But  some  gentlemen  had  a  still  more  in- 
genious theory.  For  two  centuries  it  was 
urged,  had  die  Catholics  been  brooding 
patiently  over  their  wrongs,  and,  like 
the  Brutus  of  history,  disguising,  under 
the  appearance  of  in^nsibility,  the  deep 
sense  which  they  entertained  of  them— 
they  were  only  waiting  for  the  passing  of 
this  bill  to  wreak  the  veogeaqce  whic^ 
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had  80  long  been  mnothered  in  their 
breasto.  Indeed!  And  had  this  and  former 
debates  so  far  exhausted  all  reasonable 
objections,  and  all  rational  fears*  that 
we  were  now  to  be  daunted  from  doing 
what  was  right,  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  present  race  of  Catholics  would  throw 
off  a  mask  worn  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  revenge  them- 
selves in  the  first  delirium  of  new-gotten 
freedom,  for  ages  of  suppressed  feeling, 
and  hypocriticaJfidelity  ?  Surely  to  believe 
in  such  a  danger  required  a  more  than 
Roman  Catholic  credulity  1 

He  had  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  generally,  and  addressed 
himself  to  its  operation  in  England.  He 
iiow  came  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
that  part  of  the  united  Kingdom  which 
was  more  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
present  question— of  Ireland. 

During  the  earlier  of  the  reiffns  which 
he  had  shortly  reviewed,  the  Reformation, 
which,  in  England,  had  made  such  rapid 
strides,  had  not  onlv  mounted  the  throne, 
'but  almost  monopolized  the  legislature,  it 
had  made  no  progress  whatever  in  Ireland. 
And  why  ?  And  whose  the  fault  ?  No  pains 
had  been  taken  to  advance  it.  On  the 
contrary,  to  judee  from  facts,  it  was  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  to  keep  it  back. 
•Neglect  alone  hardly  furnished  a  sufficient 
solution  of  such  total  apathy  in  one  king* 
dom,  contrasted  with  so  stirring  and 
anxious  an  activity  in  the  advancement  of 
Protestantism  in  the  other.  But  such  was 
the  fact.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
rebellioD  in  the  time  of  Charles  1st  as- 
sumed in  Ireland  a  popish  character, 
when  the  whole  population  were  papists  ? 
What  wonder  if  politics  and  religion  were 
mixed  up  in  a  country  where  the  Reform* 
ation  never  entered  at  all;  and  the 
reformed  religion  never,  but  in  arms  and 
as  a  conqueror?  Such  was  its  entry, 
first  under  Cromwell,  and  last  under  king 
William.  The  penal  code  against  the  Ca* 
tholics  of  Ireland  dated  from  the  conquest 
ofthat  kingdom  by  William  Srd.  The  popish 
parliament  had  enacted  severe  laws  against 
rrotettan^ ;  the  Protestant  parliament  had 
retaliated  most  severely*  No  single  indi- 
vidual would  have  dared  to  take  upon 
himself  the  odium  attendant  on  such  re* 
taliatioo.  From  that  parliament  ema* 
nated  a  series  of  laws  such  as  had  not 
previously  existed  in  the  records  of 
legislation^^lawa  the  framers  of  which 
teemed  to  have  taxed  their  imagioa- 
lion   to   find   out    the  sore    points    of 


human  nature  to  which  they  mi^ht 
apply  them  as  corrosives— laws  which 
counteracted  all  the  feelings  of  nature 
destroyed  all  the  comforts  of  fami* 
lies,  so  long  as  they  existed ;  and  exist 
they"  did,  until  the  14th  vear  of  the  reign 
of  George  Srd,  all  in  full  force  and.  un« 
diminished  vigour.  By  them  the  conform- 
ing son  could  seize  upon  the  propertvof  the 
unconforming  father;  by  them  tlie  tin** 
principled  and  heartless  Protestant  wife 
could  array  herself  in  the  riches  of  her  be- 
trayed Catholic  husband;  by  them  the 
orphan  heretic  might  be  robbed  by  any 
anti-papist  plunderer  of  his  patrimony; 
througn  their  operation  there  was  no  faith 
in  kindred,  no  social  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship, no  security  in  any  of  the  relations ' 
of  domestic  life.  In  1774  came  the  first 
relaxation  of  this  accursed  system,  the 
first  breathing  of  a  mighty  thaw  upon  that 
accumulated  mass  of  cold  and  chilling 
enactments,  which  till  then  had  congeded 
and  benumbed  a  nation.  What  was  the  first 
symptom  of  this  genial  spirit  ?  It  was  a 
symptom  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  de- 
graded state  to  which  the  Catholic  had 
been  reduced,  and  of  the  difficulty  which 
benevolent  repentance  found  in  breaking 
up  the  froBt  wnich  so  long  had  bound  him* 
I'he  first  relaxation,  that  omen  of  return- 
ing sprine,  enabled  the  papist,  notwith- 
standmg  his  belief  in  transubstantiation, 
to  rent— oh,  mighty  indulgence! — ^fifty 
acres  of  bog !  This  relaxation  was  found 
to  succeed  so  well,  the  Protestant  estab-* 
Hshment  continued  so  firm  under  the 
shock  of  it,  that  parliament  allowed 
them  afterwards  to  take  a  lease  for  60 
years.  From  that  time  the  system  was 
progresstvelv  mitigated,  until  the  year 
1792,  which  crowned  and  consummated 
the  gift  of  civil  liberty,  and  left  only  po- 
litical concession  imperfect,*-'impenect 
in  actual  deed — ^but  in  principle  acknow- 
ledged and  anticipated. 

When,  intheyear  1792,  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  conceded  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, that  acknowledgment  and  anticipa- 
tion which  he  called  upon  the  House  tnat 
evening  formally  to  ratifiy  and  realize  was, 
in  point  of  fiurt.  Irrevocably  pronounced. 
To  give  the  Catholic  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  to  admit  him  to  political  power. 
To  make  him  an  elector,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  him  incapable  of  being  elect- 
ed—*was  to  attract  to  your  side  the  lowest 
orders  of  thk  community  at  the  same 
time  that  you  repelled  from  it  the  high- 
est orders  of  the  gentry.    This  was  not 
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the  surest  or  safest  tray  to  bind  Ireland 
to  the  rest  of  the  empire  in  ties  of  afe^ 
tion.  What  was  there  to  pretent  our 
union  from  being  drawn  more  closely  ? 
Wsa  there  any  moral,  was  there  any 
physical  obstacle  i  OppoiuU  natura  \  No 
such  thing.  We  had  already  bridged 
the  channel.  Ireland  now  sat  with  us 
in  the  represenutive  assembly  of  the 
empires  and  when  she  was  allowed  to 
come  there,  whv  was  she  not  also  al* 
lowed  to  bring  with  her  some  of  her  Ca- 
tholic children?  For  many  years  we 
had  been  erecting  a  mound,  not  to  assist 
or  improve,  but  to  thwart  nature.  We 
bad  raised  it  high  above  the  waters ;  and 
it  had  stood  there  frowning  hostility,  and 
effecting  sepsration.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  chance  and  design,  the  neces« 
aities  of  man  and  the  silent  workings  of 
nature,  had  conspired  to  break  down 
this  mighty  structure,-^ail  there  remained 
of  it  only  a  narrow  Isthmus,  standing 
■  "  Between  two  kindred  seas, 

^  Which,  mounting,  view*d  each  other  from 

afar, 
^  And  loog*d  to  meet"  ■ 

What  then  shall  be  our  conduct  ?  Shall 
we  attempt  to  repair  the  breaches,  and 
fortify  the  ruins?— a  hoodess  and  ungra- 
cious undertaking!— or  shall  weleavethem 
to  moulder  away  by  time  and  accident ) 
—a  sure  but  distant,  and  thankless  con« 
summation  I  Or  shall  we  not  rather  cot 
away  at  once  the  isthmus  that  remains, 
allow  free  course  to  the  current  which 
our  artificial  impediments  have  obstructed, 
and  float  f  upon  the  mingling  waves  the 
ark  of  our  comBU>n  constitution  \ 

The  rittht  hon.  ^ntleman  then  proceed* 
ed  to  reply  to  various  detached  objections 
which  had  been  obred  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  by  dilFereDt  speakers.  Some 
gentlemen  were  afraid,  that  when  the  final 
concessions  were  granted,  those  persons 
who  had  stood  by  the  constitution  vfhea 
they  only  enjoyed  its  benefits  partially, 
would  rise  up  against  it,  after  being  admit* 
ted  to  the  full  participation  of  its  bless- 
ing. This  was  not  likely.  As  yet  the  con* 
atitution  was  to  them  negative  and  repul- 
sive. Then,  it  would  be  positive  and  full 
of  advantage.  We  had  frequently  been 
assailed  by  the  prayers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  we  had  as  often  treated 
them  witli  scorn,  professing  at  the  same 
time  to  do  it  for  their  own  good.  Indeed, 
he  thought  that  the  Catholics  might  ad- 
dress us  in  pretty  much  the  same  lan- 
guage as  a  certain  lover  had  addressed 
.nis  mistress— 


**  When  late  I  attempted  vour  phy  to  move. 
Oh  ;  Why  were  vou  deaf  to  mv  prsyers^ 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  siairsr 

Others  apprehended  that  they  would  siiU 
be  discontented  because  all  o£Bces  could 
not  be  opened  to  them  indiscriminatelj— - 
not  those,  for  instance,  which  had,  by  the 
nature,  of  their  functions  any  connexioQ 
with  ecclesiastical  interests.  Surely  the 
distinction  was  plain  enough.  'With 
the  established  religion  of  the  countrj 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  of  course 
have  nothing  to  do.  This  must  be  si 
first  and  fundamental  principle,  both  of 
all  that  was  yielded  anu  all  that  was  re*> 
tained.  None  but  those  who  professed 
the  established  religion  of  the  state  could 
pretend  to  tlie  exercise  of  any  func- 
tions immediately  connected  with  that  re- 
ligion,  or  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  \n 
which  it  was  embodied.  I1iey  had  aU 
ready  provided  liberally  for  diffusing  the 
beneifits  of  education  in  Ireland  x  and  God 
forbid  that  any  sect  oi  Christians  should, 
on  account  of  their  fiuth,  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  oblafniog  knowleig^ ;  but 
God  forbid,  he  would  luso  say  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  means  of  education  should 
not,  wherever  it  was  possible,  be  con- 
ferred under  the  auspices  of  our  nattoos/ 
church  i  Tlie  provisions  of  the  bil/  ex- 
cluded Roman  Catholics  from  the  uni- 
versities, and  from  the  spiritual  courts. 
He  could  perceive  no  difficulty,  no  in- 
justice, in  carrying  those  provisioos  into 
effect,  and  in  considering  them  as  con- 
ditions of  this  final  adjustment.  This  ex- 
clusion must  undoubtedly  lie  a  perpetual, 
indispensable  article  of^  the  new  com* 
pact,  which,  he  trusted,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  ratifying.  He  relied  for  the  ob- 
servance of  that  article  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  as  well  as  on  the 
millions  of  hands  and  hearts  which 
were  ready  to  defend  it  in  case  of  an 
attempt  to  abrogate  or  repeal  it.  Such 
an  apprehension  therefore  could  a&rd 
no  legitimate  ground  ibr  refusing  to 
share  with  our  fellow-subjects  the  bless- 
ings which  we  enjoyed.  Not  conld  he 
join  in  the  opinion  that  the  passing  of 
this  bill  would  divorce  the  union  of  the 
national  church  and  state.  He  could 
not  think  that  the  Crown  would  be  dese- 
crated and  the  monarchy  rendered  unholy, 
any  morethan  insecure ;  when  every  Chris- 
tian creed  should  be  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chises of  the  constitution,  and  when 
thanksgivings  for  a  comomoity  of  benefits 
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8nt  blood— a  peace  which,  notwhh- 
standin^the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  some  quarters  of  ]Burope»  he  hoped 
and  believed  was  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent. But  it  became  us,  with  a  view 
to  political  contingencies,  to  forrify  oun- 
selves  by  adopting  all  those  means  of 
strength  which  were  offinred  to  our 
hands ;  and  never  did  a  more  auspicious 
period  occur  for  such  a  purpose.  Mow 
beneficial  to  extinguish  a  questioh  that 
never  could  be  discussed  without  agitating 
large  classes  of  the  community !  How 
desirable  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which 
most  follow  the  loss'of  that  question  at  this 
time-^its  revival  fifom  year  to  year  with 
increasidg  and  oodre  hopeless  agitation  I 
How  delightful  to  cot^vert  the  murmur  of 
national  discontent  into  the  voice  of  ha^ 
tional  gratitude !  The  expression  of  na« 
tional  gratitude  was  not  always  conveyed 
by  the  proud  column  or  the  triumphal 
arch ;  but  let  this  grand  effort  of  legnhi* 
tion  be  consummated,  and  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  that  the  sentiment 
would  be  effectually  inspired  and  uncqui« 
vocally  displayed.  Itwasmdifferentto  him, 
provided  the  retult  was  concord,  on  which 
side  the  work  of  conciliation  began.  Ho 
cared  not  whether  the  boon  was  plucked 
from  Protestant  acknowledgment,  by  th# 
patience,  the  long  suffering,  and  the  sup<« 
plications  of  the  Catholic ;  or  was  ten^ 
dered  in  generous  confidence,  as  a  volun-b 
tary  gift.  It  would,  in  either  case,  like 
*<  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven,"  bless  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver— resembliti^ 
those  silent  operations  of  nature  whtra 
pervade  and  vivify  the  universe,  receiving 
and  repaying  mutual  benefits,  whether 
they  rose  in  the  grateful  exhalation,  or  de* 
scended  in  the  fertilizing  shower.  Td 
conclude,  he  conjured  the  House  to  adopt 
a  measure,  from  which  he  entertained  A 
conviction  approaching  to  prescience,  that 
far  from  having  cause  to  repent  of  its  re** 
suit,  they  would  long  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  national  strength,  and  happhiets,  and 
renown.-— [The  right  hon.  gentleman  sat 
down  amidst  fervent  and  genieral  cheer^ 


were  breathed  alike  in  every  diversity  of 
Christian  prayer. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  fears  which 
had  been  expressed  of  a  combination  of 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  parliament 
to  carry  points  favohrable  to  their  sepa- 
rate interests  and  persuasion.  First  the 
number  of  members  that  would  be  re- 
turned from  Ireland-^how  infinitely  smaH 
'would  it  be  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
representation  ?  But  let  them  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  the  case  of  any  consider^ 
able  number  of  these  much-dreaded  Ca- 
tholics possessing  seats  in  that  House— 
what  was  it  that  they  could  combine 
to  accomplish  or  to  repeal  i  What  ob- 
jects could  they  have  in  view?  They 
must  necessarily  be  objects  of  private  or 
local  interest ;  for  with  regard  to  political 
designs — ^with  regard  to  all  that  apper* 
tabed  to  the  advancement  of  their  iaith 
or  spiritual  interests— suspicion  was  alive, 
and  the  attempt  must  be  defeated  as  soon 
«8  it  was  made.  Such  a  combination,  if 
directed  to  general  purposes,  must  be  as 
tiotorious  as  the  sun  at  noon,  and  must  be 
defeated  as  soon  as  known.  Others  again, 
dreaded  not  the  operation  of  numbers, 
but  the  danger  to  arise  from  the  return  of 
demagogues  to  parliament.  He  should 
ianly  answer  Uiat  in  parliament  he  wished 
to  see  them.  He  had  never  known  adema* 
ftogue  who,  when  elected  to  a  seat  in  that 
House,  did  not  in  the  course  of  six  months 
iihrink  to  his  proper  dimensions.  In  the 
event  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  it  would 
be  his  wish  to  see  a  little  nest  of  bo- 
roughs reserved  for  their  separate  use, 
atid  he  should  not  be  alarmed  at  their  in- 
troduction, even  although  they  had  been 
qualified  In  palace-yard.  **  Here,"  he 
would  say,  *>  let  the  demagogue  appear; 
and  let  him  do  his  worst." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  main  ques* 
tion.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  exer* 
cised  too  long  the  patience  of  the  House : 
he  felt  the  importance  of  the  subject  most 
deeply :  he  was  convinced  that  this  bill, 
or  (as  he  did  not  mean  to  afiirm  that  it 
Iras  perfect  of  its  kmd,)  a  bill  of  this 
kiatbre  was  necessary,  and  was  most  ex- 
pedient at  the  present  season.  The 
inoEtient  was  peculiarly  favourable  for 
discussion,  and  singularly  free  from  any 
haaard  with  which  Uie  measure  might 
otherwise  be  attended.  We  were  now  til 
the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  achieved  by  the 
conunon  efforts  of  both  religions,  by  Ca« 

aoUc  as  well  as  Protestant  arms,  and  ce-i 
Kited  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Pxotest* 
VOL.  IV. 


fng.l 

The  question  being  put,  ^  Tliat  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"  the 
House  divided : 

Ayes 254» 

Noes  245 

Majority  .••.... ••••-*••  H 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time; 
and  at  half  after  three  in  the  morning, 
the  House  adjourned. 
4P 
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Bamk  Ca^h  Paymkmts  BiLt,]  The 
House  hsTing  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Bank  Cash  Payments  Acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that,  hy  the  bill  of  1819,  the  Bank  of 
England  were  entitled,  at  their  option,  to 
ittue  gold  coin  on  the  1st  of  May,  1822, 
and  were  bound  to  resume  Cash  Payments 
on  the.  1st  of  May  1823.  Now,  the 
object  of  his  motion  was,  that  this  op- 
tional power,  instead  of  remaining  over 
until  May,  1822,  should  be  brought  into 
practical  operation,  if  the  Bank  directors 
thought  fit,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821 ; 
leaving,  of  course,  both  the  proportion  and 
mode  of  issuine  the  cash  payments  at 
that  time  entire^  to  themselves.  He  look- 
ed upon  the  measure  which  he  now  pro- 
posed as  affording  a  more  easy  and  gradual 
preparation  for  the  final  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  But  it  was  not  mtcnded 
by  that  measure,  to  restrict  the  Bank  of 
Englaqd  as  to  the  circulation  of  a  single 
pound  note-— that  was  to  be  left  to  the 
ade  discretion  of  the  Bank.  The  right 
hon»  gentleman  next  observed,  that  by 
the  drain  which  was  made  by  the  Bank  on 
other  countries  for  the  precious  metals, 
in  order  to  enable  the  country  to  resume 
cash  payments,  an  effect  was  produced 
unf;avourable  to  commerce;  because  that 
drain  rendered  the  circulation  of  other 
countries  more  restricted.  Instead  of  the 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  large 
quantities  of  Bullion  had  been  lately  im- 
ported as  so  much  merchandize  in  ex- 
chanj^e  for  our  produce.  It  would  be 
seen,  by  the  accounts  on  the  table,  that 
the  Bank  had  carried  into  execution  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  committees  of 
both  Houses  in  1819.  In  June,  1819, 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  amounted  to 
25,600,000^.  In  the  half  year  ensuing,  it 
was  reduced  to  24>,700,()00/.  In  June 
following,  it  was  reduced  to  24,000,000/. 
Thus  jt  appeared,  that  the  Bank  had  in 
one  year  withdrawn  nearly  two  millions 
firom  circulation.  The  ciroulation  at  pre- 
sent was  far  from  being  abundant;  it 
might,  indeed,  be  true  that  the  circulation 
of  country  paper  bad  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  circulation  of 
the  Batik.  As  the  law  stood,  the  1st  of 
May  1 822,  was  the  earliest  time  at  which 
the  Daiik  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
commence  the  gradual  payment  of  their 
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notes  in  specie.  But  their  accumulation 
of  treasure  had  become  so  rapid,  that  ia 
was  advisable  they  should  be  permitted 
to  pay  in  cash,  if  they  pleased,  on  the  Ist 
of  May  of  the  present  year.  There  w«s 
another  circumstance  which  justified  the 
anticipation  of  the  period  when  the  Baok 
was  to  resume  cash  paymenu.  He  aUud- 
ed  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
carrying  on  bv  the  commission  appointed t« 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing 
forgeries.  If  the  result  of  that  inquiry 
had  been  more  satisfactory,  it  perhaps 
would  be  doubtful  whether  they  ahould 
alter  the  plan  so  specifically  laid  down  in 
1819.  But,  from  the  proceedings  under 
the  commission,  he  was  painfully  obliged 
to  infer  that  the  persons  engaged  in  con- 
ducting it,  had  no  reason  to  expect  their 
measures  were  about  to  terminate  in  an  in^ 
mediate  favourable  result.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  without  a  hope  tliat  they  would 
eventually  succeed  in  producing  a  note 
capable  of  defying  the  imitation  of  the 
forger.  The  speady  and  progressive  sub«> 
stitution  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  for  Bank 
notes  must  TkeceM»Bii\y  dimmish  the  crime 
of  forgery.  His  present  proposition  did 
not  interfere  with  the  circulation,  of  the 
Bank  of  England  any  further  than  V»y 
giving  the  directors  the  power  to  do  in 
May,  1821,  that  which  they  were,-  as  the 
law  stood,  bound  to  do  in  1822.  Mliiie 
he  was  upon  this  subject  he  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  touch  on  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  of  ten  millions  due  by  government 
to  the  Bank.  The  instalments  had  been 
hitherto  regularly  •  paid,  nay,  even  anti- 
cipated ;  and  he  hoped,  by  the  5ih  of 
April,  the  last  instalment  would  be  paid. 
Something  liad  occurred  on  a  former  oc- 
casion from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  he  ought  to  explain  whether  he  con- 
templated any  measure  for  making  ailTer 
a  legal  tender.  A  diversity  of  opinion, 
he  knew,  prevailed  upon  this  question ; 
and  many  thought  that  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it  were  not  sufficient  to 
induce  a  departure  from  >the  aystem 
already  laid  down  for  the  coinage  of  the 
country.  Although  he  could  not  aay  be 
entirely  concurred  in  this  opinipn,  yet  he 
was  ready  to  avow  that  he  d^  not  coo- 
template  at  present  any  alteration  in  the 
legal  tender  so  long  acted  upon..  It  only 
remained  for  hitn  to  state,  that  he  meant 
t6  follow  up  the  new  regulations  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  a  similar  altera* 
tion  for  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman   then  moved,    that   the 
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chairman  liaYe  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
iiNdcing  further  provision  for  the  gradual 
resumption  of  payments  in  cash  by  the 
Bank  of  England  ? 

Mr*  Baring  said,  that  as  far  as  the 
limited  measure  now  proposed  went,  he 
had  no  objection  to  it ;  -for  if  the  House 
were  still  persuaded  that  the  steps  taken 
for  a  return  to  the  ancient  standard  were 
right,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  prudent  to 
eive  the  Bank*  in  May  next,  instead  of 
HI  1822,  the  permission  to  pay  in  cash, 
instead  of  in  bullion.  Dot  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  look  at  the  general  effects  of 
the  measures  taken  for  the  •resumption  of 
cash  payments.  It  had  now  been  seen 
that  the  paper  currency  had  been  brought 
back  to  the  level  of  gold  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  generally  deemed  possible 
^*not  more  rapidly  than  he  had  thought 
possible,  because  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  valite  of  the  Bank  liotes  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  ;  and  he  had  al- 
ways thought  gradual  scales  of  payments 
df  little  importance.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman haa  said,  that  the  putting  out  of 
gold  by  the  Bank  of  England  would 
operate  as  a  relief  to  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  world.  This  would  have  been 
an  important  effect  if  it  could  be  so  pro- 
duced;  but  he  held  it  to  be*  a  mistake ; 
for,  just  to  the  extent  that  gold  was  put 
forth  by  the  Bank,  they  must  withdraw 
paper ;  so  that  nothing  would  be  dimi- 
nished of  the  general  mass  of  circulation. 
It  was  also  remarked  that  the  witlidrawing 
in  part,  of  the  1/*  and  21,  notes  would 
lessen  forgery.  This  also  he  considered 
to  be  a  mistake ;  for  so  long  as  these 
notes  continued,  whether  they  formed 
one^'half  or  two-thirds  of  the  circulation, 
faciHtJes  and  temptations  to  forgery 
would  still  exist.  But  it  was  not  with  the 
details  of  the  measure  he  (Mr.  Baring) 
meant  to  cavil.  He  wished  the  principle 
upon  which  these  details  rested  to  be 
reconsidered.  No  man  doubted  that  it 
was  most  desirable  to  return  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  cash  payments. 
It  was  equally  agreed,  that  a  country 
could  not  encounter  a  greater  misfortune 
than  a  constant  variation  of  the  principle 
which  regulated  its  currency.  *  If  he  did 
not  therefore  feel  the  subject  to  be  one  of 
the  gravest  nature,  he  would  not  now  call 
upon  the  committee  to  reconsider  the 
principle  upon  which  parliament  had  been 
hitherto  acting.  He  also  begged  to  state, 
that  all  he  wanted  was  the  reconsideration 
of  this  principle:  for  ifj  when  they  recdn« 


sidered  it,  together  with  the  proposition 
which  he  should  have  to  submit,  they 
should  still  persist  in  the  principle  now 
laid  down,  he  should  not  disturb  the 
practical  execution  of  their  -placn,  but 
leave  it  to  try  its  effect  upon  the  general 
business  of  the  country.  In  looking  at 
this  important  question,  he  thought  it 
very  material  to  consider  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace.  Peti- 
tions came  from  all  quarters,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  state  of  suffering  in  which 
so  many  classes  were  unhappily  involved, 
and  none  more  than  the  agricultural  class. 
When  such  a  state  of  the  country  was  ma- 
nifest in  the  sixth  year  of  peace,  and  when 
all  the  idle  stories  about  over  production 
and  under  consumption,  and  such  like 
trash,  had  been  swept  away,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  inquire  into  the  state  of  a  country, 
placed  in  a  situation  without  a  parallel  in 
any  other  nation  or  time.  No  country 
before  presented  the  continuance  of  so 
extraordinary  a  principle  as  that  of  living 
under  a  progressive  increase  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  a  depression  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  people.  It  was,  indeed, 
matter  of  some  pride  to  Englishmen  that 
BO  other  country  had  ever  before  at- 
tempted to  mount  the  up-hill  work  of  re- 
turning from  an  unsound  to  a  sound 
state  of  currency.  It  was  quite  clear 
that,  in  a  long  and  extravagant  war, 
the  country,  instead  of  spending  ^  its 
income,  had  been  spending  its  capital. 
All  had  been  squanoered  away;  and  if 
they  would  consider  the  effect  which 
such  a  system  must  produce  if  pursued 
in  any  country. town  where  they  chancetf 
to  live,  (hey  might  form  a  correct  idea 
of  its  operation  on  the  country  at  large. 
If  they  had  got  up  to  the  top  of  tne 
hill,  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
not  entering  into  any  further  inquiry; 
but  he  could  not  by  any  means  admit  that 
they  had  arrived  at  sucfh  a  situation. 
It  appeared  to  him  that,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  altered  currency,  they  had 
loaded  themselves  not  only  with  an 
immense  public  debt,  but  also  with  an 
increased  debt  between  individual  and 
individual ;  which  debt  had  been  greatly 
varied-— the  weight  of  which  continued  to 
press  on  the  country — and  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  which  pressure  he  could  not, 
at  present,  perceive  any  end.  He  would 
ask,  what  had  been  the  depreciation? 
and  he  dtd.so,  because  this  was  a  question 
on  which  gentlemen  4Jfi^red  most  materw 
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nlly.  He  would  My  a  word  or  two  on 
ibo  subject*  because  bis  aeniimeiits  with 
respect  to  it  were  at  variance  with  those 
of  his  boD.  friend  the  member  for  Portar-* 
lin^on.  Nowi  he  (Mr.  B.^  thought  the 
estimate  of  the  depreciation  had  been 
irery  mudi  under-valued.  The  deprecia- 
tion had,  in  his  opinion,  gone  very  much 
bcprood  what  it  nad  been  estimated  at« 
This  was  a  mistake  which  gentlemen  had 
made  all  a  long  in  settling  this  subject* 
They  thought  tnegreat  difficulty  was,  to^t 
into  a  course  of  paying  in  specie ;  in  which 
for  his  own  part,  be  saw  no  difficulty  at 
all.  The  whole  anxiety  of  those  indivi- 
duals pointed  to  the  necessity  of  intro* 
duoing  a  metallic  instead  of  a  peper  cur* 
rency,  and  to  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  eflTecting  that 
object;  which  diiBculties,  however,  he 
repeated,  bad  never  been  seen  by  him* 
The  real  difficulty  was,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased amount  of  debt  of  evenr  sort^^to 
meet  the  altered  pressure  of  those  bor« 
dens  of  ^very  description  which  affiscted 
the  country,  which  must  be  produced  by 
the  change^  It  was  an  observation,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  true,  that 
an  alteration  in  the  value  of  currency 
was  what  nobo4y»  not  even  the  wisest, 
generally  perceived.  Individuals  talked 
of  alterations  in  the  price  of  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  different  necessaries  of 
life,  always  thinking  that  the  standard 
l>y  which  those  prices  appeared  to  be 
regulated  stood  still ;  while  on  the  con- 
traiy.  it  had  been  travelling  to  and  fro, 
and  the  variations  of  price  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  articles  themselves,  but  in 
the  standard  by  which  their  ^ue  was 
estimated.  The  right  hen*  the  chancellor 
of  the  excheouer,  notwithstanding  the 
resolution  he  had  formerly  prevailed  on 
the  House  to  sanction  (ana  which,  he 
hoped,  would  on  some  future  day  be  ex- 
punged from  their  Journals),  was  now 
compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine.  But  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  more  closely  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  depreciation  had 
gane»  When  the  committee  formerly 
investigated  this  subject,  they  reported, 
that  the  difference  between  the  mint  and 
ataodard  price  of  gold  was  only  6^  per 
«^nt. ;  and  the  arguinent  founded  on  tnis 
atateroent  waa,  tnat  as  thoe  two  prices 
were  so  near  as  6<L  per  cenL*  a  very  little 
effort  would  enable  |hem  to  arrive  at  m 
equality.  But  gentlemen  were  not  awar^ 
^  the  time»  that  the  increased  walue  of 


money  was  going  on,  and  that  the  diWeft'^ 
ent  articles  necessary  for  the  support  and 
convenience  of  life  had  not  accommodated 
themselves  even  to  the  price  at  whtds 
thev  then  stood.  Therefore,  to  take  tho 
real  depreciation  at  4,  6,  or  8  per  cent.^ 
was,  in  truth,  not  to  see  the  actual 
state  of  the  thing.  To  what  extent  that 
depreciation  really  went  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  estimate  exactly.  In  tiie 
first  place,  a  great  depreciation  was  occa- 
sioned in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
themselves,  as  applied  to  commodiute  x 
and  that  altered  value  of  gold  and  silvera 
as  applied  to  commodities,  was  to  bo 
added  to  the  altered  value  as  applied  to 
paper,  before  they  could  come  to  the 
whole  amount  of  thedepraciation.  They 
all  must  be  aware  of  the  alteration  in  tha 
value  of  money,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  American  mines,  aod 
the  effect  which  it  necessarily  bad  oi|  Uio 
value  of  the  circulating  medium  in 
Europe,  during  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. The  discovery  of  those  mipea 
had  caused  n  dimioation  in  the  value  oC 
Booney;  and  that  iitBoiwfilon  was  fitti^ 
mately  rendered  still  greatso*  bv  the  for^ 
mation  of  our  Bank.  This  latter  cir-* 
cumstance  had  not,  however,  any  very 
extended  operation  uoiii  the  close  m 
the  American  war.  It  waa  af^ervsida 
greatly  inoreased  by  the  est^Iishnent 
of  country  banks— a  system  which  waa 
not  adopted  on  a  very  extensive  seale« 
until  the  end  of  the  late  war.  But,  k| 
addition  to  the  diminution  which  hud 
been  effected  by  a  souod  paper  currency, 
came  a  much  greater  one,  occasioned  by 
an  issue  of  paper  which  was  not  redeem-* 
able  at  all;  because,  by  adopting  thai 
paper  system,  they  turned  au  the  g<M 
out  of  the  country,  and  added  it  to  the 
mass  of  precious  metals  on  the  oentiDeDK 
By  this  means  they  increased  the  original 
diminution  in  the  value  of  money,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  whole  of  that 
gold  so  sent  away  had  come  frop  Sontli 
America,  and  had  never  been  in  cffcal»» 
tion  in  this  country.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  nt^ 
tended  the  Bank  pomnnttee,  must  know^ 
that  this  depreciation  of  the  vyyiu#  of 
money  was  n#t  only  induced  by  themnQ 
of  papcr»  but  waa  greatly  inereawd  by 
the  facilities  affordea  to  crodit  s  lor  it 
clear  that  when  they  eould  nafai 
million  do  the  servioe  of  two  it  open 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  cnrraoeyj  to 
tbo  ^tent  of  one.     Not  only  waa  thin 
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effect  produced  by  that  economixing  of 
paper  to  which  he  had  jut t  adverted,  but 
U  also  arose  from  the  ease  by  which  paper 
ynder  certaio  circuiostance»  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  because  those  who  were  acquint** 
ed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  country 
banks  must  know  this  that  the  farmer,  op 
his  making  application  to  the  bank  in  his 
neighbourhood,  might  have  at  his  com- 
mand 1,000/.  or  10,0002.  This  sort  of 
facility  to  obtain  credit  which  the  country 
banks  gave,  had  tended  very  considerably 
to  diminish  the  value  of  money.  As  there 
was  no    farmer  that  might  not,   if  he 

£  leased,  mortgage  his  crops  t^  those 
anks,  that  power,  when  exercised, 
^eratedoo  money  itself,  and  the  viilue 
pf  money  was  diminished  in  proporMon 
98  that  system  was  resorted  to.  What  he 
wished  clearly  to  explain  was,  that  the 
depreciation  of  money  (arising,  as  it  had 
iloiie,  from  all  these  circumstances)  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  difference 
between  paper  and  gold;  because,  in 
fiict,  it  went  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
JK  they  conGned  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ference between  pap^Br  and  goldt  they 
vould  find  that  at  different  times  it  was 
extremely  variable.  He  felt  confident 
that  he  was  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
depreciation  between  paper  and  gold 
operated  very  variously  at  different  tioiea. 
Before  the  Bank  committee,  his  boa. 
friend,  the  member  for  Ipswich  bad 
stated,  that  there  was  a  depreciation  of 
S6  per  cent,  in  IBIB^  Gloweter,  in  fol- 
lowing up  this  subject.  The  first  opera- 
tion of  tne  restriction  act  produced  very 
little  effect  on  the  price  of  gold,  from 
4797,  until  1800 :  then  it  began  to  affect 
^o  price  moderately,  until  1805*6,  when 
aome  considerable  effisct  was  produced. 
It  was,  however,  afibcted  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been;  because 
:gold  Itself  being  abundant,  and  not  going 
quickly  out  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
relieved  a  great  deal  oi  the  efied  which 
otherwise  must  have  btea  produced.  But 
the  moment  the  gold  was  gon^,  then  ap- 
|ieared  the  sedaible  elect  c?  the  depreeia^ 
tioa  between  paper  and  gold.  Am,  from 
1806 tail8i0 or  1811,  the  quegiieB  wae» 
which  was  the  perknl  of  the  greateat  de- 
praciatlon  i  But  he  contended  that  thcj 
warn  net  to  take  the  miechief  done  by  thia 
biU*-p4fmiecbief  badfesultodfiOQB  it^iion 
aalnming  lo  a  regular  stapdar^  with  re- 
fiMrence  to  the  price  of  gold,  at  the 
tine  cbe  bHl  passed  t  but  they  ahooM 
iake  into  xr^&meration  what  wfta  tbe 


j  extent  of  depreciation  occasioned  by. 
their  living  for  a  great  number  of  yean, 
under  a  restricted  paper  system.  And 
to  whatever  conclusion  an  individual,  or 
a  body  of  individuals,  came  on  this 
point,  they  were  bound  to  look  at  the 
difference  between  the  depreciation, 
which  they  conceived  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  continuance  of  that  system, 
and  the' standard  of  currency  which  they 
were  about  to  restore.  If  they  looked  to 
the  depreciation  of  money  and  of  com- 
modities,  they  would  find  that  commo«* 
dities,  had  been  infinitely  more  aflected 
than  the  precious  metals.  If  two  or  three 
different  articles  appeared  only  to  be  an 
affected,  then  it  would  be  &ir  to  arguea 
that  tbe  general  conclusion  wa9  not 
correct;  but,  if  the  operation  could  be 
seen  on  every  commodity  without  eKoep<« 
tion,  then  it  became  evident  that  it  arose 
from  tbe  depreciation  of  the  currency  s 
and  if  they  took  the  average  price  of 
commodities  at  different  timea,  they 
would  arrive  at  tbe  average  effect  of  thie 
paper  system.  He  had  undoubtedly 
found  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  general 
idteration  Sf  the  price  of  commodities  be^ 
tween  a  foreaer  period  of  peace  and  the 
present.  Beginning  with  the  price  ef 
wheat,  which  was,  aa  near  as  possible,  the 
price  of  the  present  day.  This  ran  up^ 
m  subsequent  years,  to  an  average  of  86 
or  87#.  to  the  year  1880.  They  altered 
the  currency,  and  the  average  went  back 
to  the  prioe  from  which  they  had  origin 
aally  started.  It  was  the  misfortune  ef 
the  present  system,  that  869.9  which  waa 
considered  a  good  remunerating  price  at 
tbe  former  period,  was  now  utterly  in- 
adequate to  support  the  farmer.  What 
was  the  reaaen  or  this  f  It  waa  occasioned 
by  the  altered  currency,  and  by  tbe  pro* 
dttce  of  this  country  coming  into  contact 
¥iUi  the  commodities  from  all  other  parte 
ef  the  world.  Besides,  the  charges  wbtdi 
the  farmer  had  to  maintain  bad  net  moved 
progressively  with  the  altered  value  ef  the 
currency.  His  products  did  not  bring 
their  former  price,  while  the  private  debta 
on  his  estate  remained  at  their  nominal 
▼aloe  as  originadly  contracted.  Besidea, 
the  great  mortgage  which  swept  over  the 
whote-^e  meant  the  natiimal  debt— -waa 
ef  such  an  oppraastve  nature,  that  the 
eharges  and  buftbens  which  grew  oat  ef 
it  rendered  it  hnpoasible  fer  the  fanner  to 
lire  on  the  prioea  which|at  aforaser  period 
were  tsoaaideved  a  fair  genwneiation.  The 
diflcttfty,  tfecn^ef  tbe  oountry  waf  tUa^ 
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they  could  bring  back  thefr  currencr  for 
certain  purposes,  tliey  could  bring  it  back 
at  far  as  respected  their  income,  but  still 
tbey  remained  in  the  situation  of  having 
a  depreciated  currency,  with  reference  to 
their  expenditure.  The  effects  of  the  rise 
of  the  value  of  the  currency  had  been 
most  ably  and  prophetically  described  by 
Dr.  Coplestone,  who  thought,  however, 
that  all  these  inconveniences  should  be 
endured  for  the  sake  of  the  object.  His 
words  were  remarkable— stating  what 
would  follpw  the  return  to  cash  payments, 
he  said — "  The  prices  of  all  commodities 
will  in  that  case  fall,  and  bargains  will, 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  parties,  be  de- 
preciatea,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
other.  All  contracts  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  person  who  has  to  pay,  but  bene- 
ficial to  him  who  has  to  receive.  Goods 
will  be  sold  for  less  than  they  cost,  and 
will  become  more  valuable.  Trade  will 
be  cramped ;  the  revenue  abridged;  more 
than  all,  agriculture  will  be  checked, 
and  the  demand  for  country  labour  will  in 
consequence  be  greatly  contracted."  In 
auch  a  state  of  things,  how  could  it  be 
recommended  that  a  greater  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  currency  than  good 
faith  required?  What  faith  required 
should  be  done ;  but  nothing  should  be 
yielded  to  the  mere  coxcombry  of  desiring 
a  purer  standard.  If  the  country  had  had 
no  debt,  and  the  committee  had  merely 
sat  as  umpires  to  say  what  should  have 
been  done  between  debtors  and  creditors, 
he  ,  sliould  have  not  *  hesitated  to  have 
sanctioned  a  departure  from  the  old 
standard.  He  should  have  taken  the 
pound  sterling  at  15  or  16  shillings.  But 
mow  the  question  of  public  faith  in- 
tervened, it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  public  creditor,  and  all  to  whom 
money  was  due,  had  been  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money.  It  might  be  saidi  that  during 
the  depreciation  they  had  been  injured  to 
the  same  extent.  He  did  not  say  that  an 
argument  might  not  be  raised  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  creditor  received  more  than 
the  debtor  could  afford.  The  effect  was, 
that  the  industrious  were  obliged  to  labour 
under  difficulties,  that  the  drones  might 
live  in  the  greater  affluence.  He  used 
the  term  drone  merely  to  describe  the 
operation  of  the  system,  not  to  convey  the 
idea  that  justice  should  not  be  done.  Of 
the  two  operations  of  raising  and  lowering 
the  value  of  the  currency,  the  latter  was 
certainly  better  than  the  oppoiite,  be- 
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^ause  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the 
currency  was  cheating  the  drones.    The 
person  who  had  any  thing  to  sell,  found  the 
value  of  his  goods  increasing ;  the  man 
who  had  to  buy,  found  the  value  of  lits 
mo.i|y  diminishing.    The  operation  (he 
was  speaking  of  interest,  not  of  honesty  ) 
was  advantageous  to  the  country. — ^The 
hou.  member  for  Portarlington  told  theor^ 
that  the  change  of  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency immediately  had  its  effect  on  all 
commodities.     But  the  efibct  could  not 
penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  country^  or 
change  habitual  expenses.     If  he  w«re 
going  to   York,  and  gave   a  pAt-fooy 
2«.  6a.  who  was  accustomed  to  get  Ss.,  tfaie 
man  would  think  him  a  riiabby  fellow,  ia 
spite  of  his  political  economy.    But  there 
was  one  very  formidable  way  in  which 
this  operated  on  the  farmer  as  to  the 
tithes.    From  the  great  liberality  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  probably 
not  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  tithes 
were  collected;   but,  having  found  that 
money  was  much  Jess  vaIuA>re  during  the 
late  depreciation,  they  naturally  nhed 
their  money  payments ;   but  having  once 
set  up  these  payments,  it  became  a  much 
more  unpleasant  and  difficult  thing    to 
lower  them ;  because  the  clergy  received 
not  more  than  was  due  to  them,  but  much 
more,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  real  vslue 
of  the    tithes  than    formerly.— If  they 
found  that  the  standard  had  been  screwed 
up  too  high,  it  was  advisable  to  re- con* 
sider  the  subject.    The  manner  in  which 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  could  he 
settled  with  justice  to  debtor  and  creditor 
was,  by  considering  its  average  valcie  for 
a  certam  length  of  time, — say  ten  years  ; 
because  the  great  bulk  of  contracts  would 
be  found  to  have  been  made  within  that 
time.    He  was  not  himself  bold  enough  to 
recommend  a  departure  from  the  standard ; 
but  he  wished  to  imprete  upon  the  House 
his  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
to  induce  them  to  enter  into  auch  an  in- 

Suiry,  that  whatever  they  did,  they  might 
o  it  with  their  eyes  open.  He  meant  to 
propose  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
above  staire,  to  consider  this  subject ;  and 
he  should,  before  he  sat  down,  state  the 
objects  which  urged  him  to  make  that 
proposition.  It  was  desirable,  in  hk 
judgment,  either  to  leave  mattere  as  they 
were,  or  to  fix  upon  some  permanent 
system.  For  the  evils  belonging  to  the 
present  system,  or  which  were  appre- 
hended from  the  enforcensent  of  the  aet 
of  the  59th  of  the  late  king,  he  had  two 
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remedies  to  propose.  Hie  first  was  to 
render  permanent  the  plan  of  paying 
Bank-notes  in  bullion,  or  to  continue  what 
he  hoped  he  might,  without  disrespect, 
call  the  Ricardo  system ;  for,  in  his  opi- 
nion, tlie  permanent  e8tfll>lishment  of  that 
•plan  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  relieve 
the  tension  which  was  at  present  felt  in 
the  currency  of  the  country.  He  was 
glad,  indeed,  to  hear  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  his  main  objection 
to  the  permanency  of  this  system,  arose 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  continuance 
and  multiplication  of  forgeries.  But  he 
could  not  concur  with  those  who  thought 
that  it  was  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to 
guard  against  those  forgeries,  the  existence 
of  which  formed  no  argument  against  the 
Adoption  of  a  measure  of  which  he  never 
iieard  any  practical  man  disapprove.  The 
permanent  establishment  of  this  system 
would,  indeeed,  serve  for  the  perfect  pre- 
servation of  the  standard  of  value ;  for, 
estimating  the  currency  of  the  country  at 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  notes,  if 
.bullion  were  only  to  be  paid  to  those 
.who  held  100/.  or  200^  in  notes,  it  would, 
it  was  generally  admitted,  be  sufficient  for 
the  Bank  to  be  provided  witli  three  mil* 
lions  of  bullion  to  supply  any  probable 
balance  between  Bank  paper  and  that 
article.  But  at  the  utmost,  he  conceived 
that  from  four  to  five  millions  of  bullion 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  would  be,  to 
give  facilities  to  the  Bank ;  and  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  any  facilities  given  to 
the  Bank  were  facilities  given  to  the  coun- 
try, whose  wants  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
3ank  to  consult,  and  whose  accommoda* 
tion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bank  to  pro- 
mote ;  for  through  the  establishment  of 
this  system  the  Bank  would  never  be  ex- 
posed to  those  sudden  demands,  or  to 
iiave  what  was  termed  a  **  run  upon  it," 
to  which  it  must  be  liable,  if  called  upon, 
to  pay.  in  coin.  This  was  a  very  material 
consideration,  he  begged  gentlemen  to 
think,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ^public 
mind,  especially  from  the  recollection  of 
what  had  happened  within  some  years 
back.  From  the  increased  suspicion,  in- 
deed, which  the  occurrences  of  those 
years  were  calculated  to  excite,  as  well 
as  from  the  increased  mass  of  circulating 
medium  occasioned  by  above  800  millions 
of  debt, .  it  was  obviously  necessai^  to 
guard  the  Bank  agaiAt  the  inconvenieiice 
that  must  result  from  enabling  the  holders 
of  one  and  five  pound  notes  or  other 
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small  stmis,  many  of  whom  were  most 
likely  to  be  susceptible  of  panic,  to  apply 
for  payment  in  coin.  For  persons  holding 
such  notes  would,  in  the  event  of  any  new 
war,  or  sudden  panic,  be  but  too  likely  to 
press  upon  the  Bank  for  cash,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  taking  it  to 
the  market,  or  for  the  purpose  of  hoard- 
ing. But  if  the  Ricardo  system  were 
rendered  permanent,  one  of  these  motives 
for  a  run 'Upon  the  Bank  would  be  taken 
away,  as  bullion  could  only  be  resorted  to 
/or  the  purpose  of  hoarding.  With  this 
system,  then,  he  repeated,  that  at  th« 
utmost  four  or  five  millions  in  bollion 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  any  probable 
demand  upon  the  Bank,  and  to  guard 
against  any  public  inconvenience.  The 
establishment  of  this  system  would,  in- 
deed, obviate  the  necessity  of  any  coinage, 
and  consequently  prevent  the  expense 
which  such  coinage  created,  whue  it 
would  also  save  the  country  from  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin^ 
which  loss  was  notoriously  material,  after 
coin  had  circulated  for  20  or  SO  years. 
But,  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  this 
system,  the  House  had  the  example  of 
Hamburgh,  where  it  had  long  prevailed^ 
and  where,  through  its  existence,  the 
genuine  standard  of  value  had  been  pre- 
served in  its  utmost  purity.  In  Ham- 
burgh, too,  that  system  was  found  per* 
fectly  applicable  to  every  purpose  of 
commercial  convenience.  But,  as  yet,  he 
had  heard  no  objection  in  that  House  to 
the  permanent  establishment  of  this  plan, 
save  that  urged  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  upon  the  subject  of  forgery. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  devise 
some  means  of  preventing  the  commis* 
sion  of  that  crime,  appeared  to  have  felt 
an  overweening  solicitude  to  discover 
something  absolutely  perfect— to  have 
sought  rather  for  the  invention  of  an  in- 
imitable note,  than  for  that  of  one  which 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  imitate. 
Hence,  in  his  opinion,  the  failure  of  those 
conmiissi oners.  .Hence,  too,  the  question 
as  to  the  prevention  of  forgeiy  had  not 
yet  been  fairly  tried.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  to  uibricate  any  thing  more 
clumsy  thaa  the  present  Bank-note ;  and 
therefore  it  could  not  require  much  in- 
genuity to  invent  one  more  difficult  of 
imitation.  It  was  found  that  in  other 
countries  where  a  paper  currency  pre- 
vailed, no  such  forgeries  were  heard,  of 
as  unhappily  occurred  in  this  country. 
He  might  be  answered  by  a  statement^ 
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dun  A»  tane  degree  of  ingcnoity  wm  i 
Bot  applied  to  the  Mine  purpose  in  those 
coontriee.  But  it  so  heppenedy  that  in 
Aaierica»  for  instancei  the  forgerr  of 
iMok^notes  was  very  rarely  heard  of,  and 
in  that  country  there  were  notes  in  cir- 
culation of  TerT  various  descriptions.  In 
France,  too,  there  never  was  a  forger? 
of  the  notes  of  the  national  bank,  until 
the  allies  entered  Paris.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  panic  created  by  their 
Entrance  into  Paris,  the  plate  of  the 
Bank  for  fabricating  notes  was  destroyed. 
But  almost  immediately  afterwards  an 
artist  was  employed  to  make  another 
plate,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  1,000 
guineas,  and  it  wss  only  within  the  in- 
terval from  the  destruction  of  one  plate 
to  the  fabrication  of  another,  that  any 
forgery  of  the  notes  of  tlie  bank  of  France 
was  ever  known  to  have  taken  place.— 
SevertiDg  to  the  observation  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  as  to  the  forgery 
of  snail  Bank-notes,  which  was  urml  in 
objection  to  the  permanency  of  the 
aystem  which  he  ([Mr.  B.)  recommended, 
he  would  ask,  why  some  token,  or  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  metal,  could  not  be 
aubstituted  for  our  small  notes  if  forgery 
were  deemed  so  irremediable?  For  any 
aubstitute  would  be  preferable  to  a  pro- 
inise  to  pay,  when  there  was  really  Hd 
intention  to  perform  that  promise.  In- 
stead of  such  small  notes  then,  he  would 
propose  some  gold  token  for  purposes  of 
pubh'c  convenience,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  crimes.  But  he  would  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  any  contrivance  that  might  be 
devised  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  materially  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
country,  whatever  might  be  the  contrac- 
tion or  the  expansion  of  its  currency. 
The  second  remedy  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose was,  the  establishment  of  a  double 
atandard,  namelv,  of  gold  and  silver.  This 
could  be  done,  ne  would  first  say,  without 
any  violation  whatever  of  good  faith,  that 
is,  assuming  the  silver  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
5f.  2tL  per  ounce;  for  then  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  gold  at  the  Mint  price.  He,  in 
this  instance,  made  no  novel  proposition ; 
for  by  the  act  of  1774<,  silver  was  made 
a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  251.  and 
for  any  sum  above  that  it  was  made  a 
legal  tender  by  weight,  according  to  an 
act  of  1790.  Up,  then,  to  the  year  1790, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
nf  a  double  standard  of  value  in  the 
otuntry.     This,  indeed,   was   the   case 


until  1797,  when,  by  an  order  in  council, 
an  alteration  was  made  in  the  whole  sys^ 
tem  of  our  currency.    If  it  were  argued 
that  silver  was  likely  to  be  cheaper  than 
gold,  he  would  maintain,    that   as  thie 
object  was,  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
pound    iterling,    or    to    establish    the 
cheapest  standard  of  value,  the  argoment 
coula  not  avail.    But  the  fact  was,  that 
there  was  no  likeliliood  of  aov  material 
variation  between  the  price  of  gold  aod 
and  silver  if  both  were  established  as 
standards  of  value.     In  France  indeed^ 
where    the    double   standard   had  lon^ 
existed,  one  per  mill   was  the  utniost 
variation  that  had,  he  understood,  ever 
appeared  between  the  price  of  gold  and 
silver.    But  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
money  market  would  be  a  sufficient  gua* 
rantee  against  any  material  variation  be- 
tween those  two  articles  in  this  conntr7, 
where  it  should  be  recollected,  that  tlie 
establishment  of  a  perfect  standard  of 
value  was  not  so  much  the  detideraium 
as  the  creation  of  the  means  to  regulate 
the  price  of  the   currency.— The  hon* 
member,  afler  recapitulating  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view,  2n  recommending  m, 
committee  above  stairs  upon  this  subject, 
in  which  comnuttee,  if  appdinted,  it  would 
be  competent  to  others  to  suggest  wf 
objections  or  measures  which  they  might 
think  proper,  concluded  with  propoang 
that  the  chairmui  should  be  instructed  to 
mote  the  House,  *^  That  it  is  expedient 
to  appoint  a  Select  Corami tfee,  to  consider 
the  act  of  the  59th  of  the  late  king,  chap. 
49,  with  a  Wew  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
which  the  due  execution  of  that  act  in 
likely    to    produce    upon    the   several 
branches  of  public  industry." 

Mr.  jRu»iri2o  began  by  observing,  that 
his  hon.  (riend  had  set  out  with  contend- 
ing for  the  propriety  of  establishing  two 
standards :  whereas  a  great  part  of  his  ar- 
gument had  gone  to  put  the  gold  stand-^ 
ard  out  of  the  question  altogether.  He 
had  truly  said,  tliat  in  1797,  permissioa 
was  given  to  the  9ank  of  England,  by  act 
of  parliament,  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
amount  of  its  circulation  as  It  might  think 
proper.  Now,  though  he  agreed  that 
sucn  a  power  could  not  have  been  lodged 
in  handa  less  inclined  to  abuse  that  per* 
mission,  he  dhl  consider  it  a  power  most 
dangerous  to  have  been  entrusted  to  any 
men,  under  any  circumstances.  It  waa 
undoubtedly  true  triht  the  Bank  had  had 
k  in  iu  power  to  have  kept  the  currencj 
at  a  standard  as  if  H  b*<l  »^^  eon^osed 
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eotmly  of  gold  and  silver.  Hemaintaiiv* 
ed  that  it  had  then  the  fuU  power  of  do-» 
log  fio.  The  Bank  of  England,  however, 
neglected  that  duty ;  and,  in  1819«  wlien 
|he  war  h^d  terminated,  it  becaine  abso- 
lutely necessary  tliat  the  House  should 
adopt  the  steps  it  had  adopted  towards 
payment  io  bullion.  The  question  with 
fhe  House,  then,  was— <*  Shall  we  take  the 
aCaodard  of  our  currency  at  its  present 
depreciation  I  or  shall  we  take  it  as  it  ex* 
isted  previously  to  the  year  1797  V*  His 
nobla  friend,  the  member  for  Salisbury 
(lord  Folkestone V,  had,  with  a  great  deal 
^ipood  seofe  ana  judgment,  proposed  to 
ix  the  standard  at  the  price  at  which 

Sold  tbejo  wasr     On  that  ppini  be  had 
iffered  from  ^is  noble  frieodj  thinking 
that  ffold  was  not  then  sufficiently  depre* 
^teid,  had  it  been  more  depreciated,  be 
should  have  preferred  that  plan  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  variable  standard*  His 
hen*  friend  who  had  called  him  a  theorist, 
seemed  himself  to  have  undergone  a  great 
change  of  sentiment.      His  own  opinion 
always  wa?,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
St4Hidard,  and  that  that  standard  should 
be  gold;  because  silver   was  liable  to 
undergo  such  changes,  that  it  might  sink 
Ml  val}ie  below  gold,  and  thus  occasion  tbe 
greatest  coofusioo;  but  his  hon.  friend 
kad  formerly  contended,  that  the  adop- 
tion, of  two  standards  would  be  attended 
with  advantage.    Now,  however,  his  lion, 
friend  advanced  another  idea,  which,  he 
cojDfessed,  did  strike  him  with  astonish- 
ment.   His  boo.  friend  seemed  dispo^d 
tfo  admit  all  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  cur- 
rency, and  that  gold  should  be  adopted 
as  the  standard,  but  also  thought,  that  tbe 
Bank  should  be  allowed,  at  their  optiooi 
to  pay  in  silver,  at  5s*  2d»  per  oa.  for  ten 
years  to  comc^  still  retaining  gold  as  the 
sole  standard,  and  then  adjust  the  price 
ef  siWer  to  the  standard  of  gold,    r^ow, 
fuppose  tbe  silver  to  sink  to  U*  or  to  St« 
6d*9  before  the  ten  years  had  ei^pired,  at 
the  end  of  that  tem^  it  would  be  neces- 
iary,.a(i  tbe  principle  of  his  bop.  friend, 
Io  raise  it  to  5«.  2a.  thus  adjusliiog  it  every 
ten  years.    This  would  unquestionably  be 
one  of  tbe  most  variable  standards  that 
could  possibl V  be  devised.   His  hon.  friend 
bad  stated,  that  representations  were  sent 
from  all  pai:ts  of  the  country  complaining 
gf  the  prevalanoe  of  distress*      This  was 
unfortunately  too  true ;  but  it  was  worthy 
of  remark,  that  bis  hob.  friend,  who  was 
DO  theorist,  bad  nevertheless  a  theory  re^ 
specting  the  cayac  of  these  distr^ueiu  by 
VOL.  IV. 


which  foe  imputed  them  all  to  tbe  state  of 
the  currency.    Now,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  might  with  more  truth  be  re- 
ferred  to  a  ^reat  many  other  causesr 
They  might  anse  from  an  abundant  bar? 
vest,  from  the  vast  importations  from  Iror 
land,  which  had  not  taken  place  formerlj^i 
and  from  the  late  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, which^  he  apprehended,  wonld  be 
felt   hereafter    more   severely.      Thes^ 
muses  bis  hon.  friend  entirely  oveftooked| 
and  laid  the  whole  blame  oo  tbe  alteration 
which  had  been  made  in  the  currency } 
while  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  contended  that 
^is  alteration  could  not  be  said  to  amoun| 
to  more  than  5  per  cent.     lie  admitted^ 
that  gold  might  have  altered  in  value ; 
that  was  an  accident  against  which  it  waa 
impossible  to  provide ;  but,  supposing  that 
silver  bad  been  adopted  as  a  standardf 
would  it  not  also  have  varied  ?    His  hon. 
friend  contended,  that  if  silver  had  been 
made  the  standard,  it  could  never  hiiVQ 
f^Jien  so  much  in  value;  but  his  hon, 
friend  argvad  all  along  on  the  assumption 
tbat  the  whole  di^rence  between  gold 
and  silver  was  owing  to  the  rise  of  gold* 
This,  however,  was  not  fair;  for  whin  a 
difierence  arose  in  tbe  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals,  he  had  just  as  good  a 
right  to  say  that  silver  had  fallen,  aa  hia 
hon.  friend  had  to  say  that  gold  had  rtseny 
The  surest  test  was  the  rate  of  tlie  foreign 
exchanges ;  and  if  his  hon.  friend  lookea 
at  what  a  pound  sterling  was  worth  m 
1816  in  tbe  silver  coin  of  France^  and 
what  it  was  now  worth,  be  would  &id  it 
difficult  to  make  out  a  variation  of  mora 
^an  10  per  cent.    He  begged  the  House 
to  recollect,  that  in  1817  wheat  sold  at 
109«.  and  buUk>n  was  then  al  3/.  18a.  6d!. 
Would  hb  boo.  fiiend  say,  that  that  price 
was  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  .cuir- 
rency  ?  and  if  not,  wa9  he  calling  on  hi^ 
hon.  friend  to  concede  too  much,  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  present  price  of  grain 
might  be  owing  to  many  other  causes? 
I^is  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  a  great  dea| 
of  capital  had  beep  expended  durinj^  the 
war.    Now,  be  doubted  whether  this  was 
a  sound  proposition :  for,  he  beheved  that 
the  saviors  of  individuals  during  tlie  wai^, 
would  be  found  to  have  more  than  coun- 
teracted the  profuse  expenditure  of  tbe 
government,  and  that  the  capital  of  the 
country  at  the  end  nl  the  war  was  greater 
thi|n  it  was  at  tbe  commencement  of  it* 
His  bon.  friend  bad  asked,  why  weshoul4 
have  a  purer  standard  than  the  rest  f>f  the 
world  ?-^a  Question  which  might  be  very 
4  Q 
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properly  answered  by  asking*  why  we 
iliould  not  f  If  other  countries  chose  to 
adopt  an  error,  was  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  follow  their  example  ?  The 
attempt  to  procure  the  best  possible 
standard  had  been  charactensed  by  his 
bon,  friend  as  a  piece  of  coxcombry  to 
which  he  attached  no  value;  but,  in  a 
question  of  finance,  if  we  could  get  a  bet- 
ter system  than  our  nei{^hbours,  we  were 
surely  justified  in  adopuneit  He  un- 
doubteoly  did  wish  foraoetter  system, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  be  wished 
to  see  one  metal  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
currency,  and  the  system  of  two  metals 
rejeclea.  With  respect  to  the  adoption 
of  a  gold  token,  he  thought  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger;  if  by  a  gold 
token  was  meant  a  token  materially  less 
hi  value  than  the  gold  coin  which  it  repre- 
sented. Tlie  necessary  consequence  of 
such  a  system  would  be,  that  the  tokens 
would  l>e  imitated  in  foreign  countries, 
and  poured  into  this  country  in  such  quan- 
tities as  would  very  speecnly  produce  a 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  equivalent 
to  the  difierence  between  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  and  that  of  the  token  which  re- 
presented the  sovereign.  If  he  could  be 
induced  to  give  his  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  token,  it  must  be  of 
such  a  value  as  nearly  to  equid  the  value 
of  the  sovereign.  He  would  permit  no 
more  alloy  in  the  token  than  what  would 
be  suffident  to  cover  the  actuid  expense 
of  coining  the  bullion  into  money.  Such 
a  plan  woM  aflbnd  a  sufficient  security 
a^inst  the  inroads  of  foreigners,  and 
might  be  achantageously  adopted. — It 
had  been  said,  that  ff  one  metal  were 
adopted  for  a  standard  of  currency,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  speculators  to 
raise  or  lower  the  standardi  and  conse- 
quently place  the  Bank  -  in  an  awkward 
Sredicament;  but  the  |)ower  which  the 
iank  had  of  regulating  its  issues,  would 
always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  incon- 
venience of  that  kind.  With  respect  to 
die  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
tnan  opposite  for  diminishing  the  issues  of 
Bank-notes  as  a  security  against  forjgery, 
he  entirely  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  wholly  ineffisc- 
tuai  as  a  remedy  against  forgery.  It  was 
perfectly  clear,  that  whether  the  issues 
consisted  altogether  of  Bank-notes,  or  half 
in  Bank-notes  and  half  in  sovereigns,  the 
danger  of  forgery  would  be  the  same. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  against  forgery 
would  be,  to  hasten  the  period  at  which 
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the  Bank  might  commence  payment  in 
specie.  He  should  be  perfectly  ready,  to 
abandon  his  own  plan,  if  by  sa  doing  that 
most  desirable  object  could  be  effiscted; 
and  he  was  ^uise  satisfied  that  the  Bn&k 
was  at  this  time  in  such  a  state  of  prepara* 
tion,  that  in  a  very  few  months  they  might 
provide  the  best  and  only  efiectual  secu- 
rity against  the  imitation  of  Uieir  notet^ 
by  retuming  to  the  system  of  currency 
which  existed  in  this  country  previous  to 
1797.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
dwelt  upon  the  tendency  of  his  measure 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  com  in 
the  Bank ;  as  if  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
were  overflowing  with  coin.  Now,  the 
fact  was,  that  the  Bank  had  a  great  dal 
ofbullion  and  very  little  com.  To  pro- 
pose a  measure,  therefore,  for  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  coin  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank,  was  to  provide  against  a  dan- 
eer,  whidi  was  not  at  all  likely  to  occur. 
With  respect  to  the  laws  rdatmg  to  usury, 
he  should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  theiD 
repealed ;  and  he  thought  no  lime  more 
proper  for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  than 
the  present,  when  the  rate  of  interest  had 
aetcMlly  sunk  below  5  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  interest  in  the  market  had  been  invari- 
ably under  5  per  cent  since  1819.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  nei^ 
cantile  interests,  that  the  Bank  of  EoglsmI 
should  discount  the  notes  presented  to 
them,  not  at  one  invariable  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  varying  according  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Ptorse  could  not  but  not  ex« 
press  his  surprise,  that  after  the  measiire 
of  1819  had  received  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament and  the  Bank  was  ready  to  dia- 
charge  its  duty  towards  the  pwrfic,  the 
very  persons  who  promoted  that  measure, 
should  now  be  tae  first  to  object  to  its 


operation. 

Mr.  Ped  defended  the  principles  oir 
which  the  committee  in  1819,  which  had 
advised  the  partial  restoration  of  cash 
payments  baa  acted.  He  contended  that 
the  plan  of  the  hon.  member  could  not 
be  carried  into  praatice,  and  that  even  the 
mode  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Portanington  would  be  preferable.  The 
doctrine  of  the  former  member  would  br 
no  means  remedy  the  distresses  wbicu 
were  at  present  complained  of.  With  re»« 
pect  to  the  committee  which  sat  in  1819^ 
he  maintained  that  they  could  have  come, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  which  they  had  re* 
commended  to  the  House.    It  should  be 
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recollected  that  at  that  time  they  had  an 
alternative  of  evils.  In  18  H  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Bank  would  resume  the 
issue  of  metallic  currency ;  >a  1815  it  was 
looked  for  as  likely  to  take  place  in  1816 ; 
and  m  1816  it  was  thought  that  the  re- 
sunmtion  of  cash  payments  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  in  181&  Now,  in  1819t 
the  question  which  came  under  conside- 
vation  was,  whether  there  should  be  any 
resumption  of  payments  at  all;  and  at 
that  time  the  committee  had  to  consider 
theakemative  of  not  paying,  and  the  evils, 
after  all  the  expectations  which  had  been 
raised,  of  that  alternative.  They  had 
then  fixed  the  standard  price  of  gold  at 
80f.  8d!.,  as  the  average  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years;  but  they  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  inconvenience  which  would  re- 
sult from  that  or  any  other  standard.  The 
only  inconvenience,  howcf  er,  which  could 
be  considered  as  resulting  from  it,  was 
the  difference  between  80f.  Sd.  and 
S/.  lis.  iOyU  The  dela^  of  the  commit- 
tee in  1819  was  complained  of,  and  the 
fame  objection  would  apply  still  more 
forcibly  against  going  into  a  committee  at 
present. 

Mr.  Cripp$  denied  that  the  probable 
resumption  of  cash  payments  had  in  any 
material  degree  induced  the  provincial 
bankers  to  lessen  the  extent  of  their 
discounts,  or  contribpte4  to  the  distress 
under  which  the  countrr  was  labouring. 
He  contended,  that  the  aepression  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  had  produced  the 
contraction  which  had  naturally  taken 
place  in  the  circulation. 

Mc  EUice  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  correct  than  the  whole  statement 
made  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  of 
the  amount  of  our  difficulties — and  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  adduced  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  in 
favour  of  the  expediency  of  the  determi- 
nation adopted  by  the  committee  in  1819, 
he  still  felt  satbfied,  that  taking  to  the  ex- 
tent of  debt  contracted,  the  taxes  imposed 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  also  all  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  private  contracts  and 
engagements,  which  had  been  affected  bv 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  standard, 
more  injustice  than  justice  had  been  done 
by  that  measure,  and  more  burthen  im- 
posed on  the  means  and  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  than  he  yet 
aaw  the  possibility  of  its  being  able 
to  meet.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
his  hon. friend  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  re-stat- 
€d  all  their  qpinion^  .of  the  exaggeration 


of  these  difficulties.    They  would  admit 
that  he  (Mr.  £.)  had  been  also  consistenft 
from  the  first ;  and  it  was  no  trifling  con- 
solation to  him,  in  his  error,  if  he  was 
guilty  of  error,  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Baring),  who  had  formerly  differed  with 
him,  in  extent,  at  least,  now  confirmed 
from  experience,  the  statements  he  had 
formerly  made.      He  was  convinced,  as 
he  had  stated  before  during  this  session, 
that  the  committee  had  been  'led   into 
error,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation^ 
by  the  apparent  price  of  gold  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  preceding  year— occasion- 
ed by  an  immense  issue,  tor  the  purpose 
of  what  was  called  regulating  the  market 
and  exchanges  by  the  Bank,  and  if  he 
could  have  brought^&is  mind  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  the  depreciation  to  be  ap- 
prehended was  between  the  then  appa- 
rent price  of  81<.  per  oz.  and  77^.  lOd. 
he  would  have  concurred  in  oninion,  that 
the  difference  was  not  sufficienTto  warrant 
a  departure  from  the  principles  on  which 
our  currency  had  been  previously  regu- 
lated.   That  was,  however,  far  from  bis 
conviction :  on  the  contrary,  and  making 
allowance  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
operations  of  the  Bank— and  the  expor- 
tation of  about  7  or  8  millions  of  gold  coia 
in  1818  and  1819,  he  did  not  think  tlie 
whole  depreciation — ^for  it  had  been  going 
on  gradually  in  many  branches  of  industry 
fdthottffh  it  had  not  affected  others  till  more 
recentjy,before  the  report  of  the  committee 
^-could  not  be  calculated  at  less  than  SO 
per  cent ;   and  to  that  extent  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  a  deterioration  had 
been  effected  in  the  means  of  every  debtor^ 
whether  public  or  private,  and  an  aggra- 
vation, and  increase  of  their  respective 
engagements  and  contracts. — ^With  res- 
pect to  the  measures  now  1)efore    the 
House,  considering  the  die  was  cast  by 
the  bill  of  1819,  ne  was  more  disposed 
now  to  support  the  proposal  6f  the  chan- 
cellor of  tne  exchequer,  than  that  of  his 
hon.   friend    (Mr.  Baring)    for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  limiting,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  the  objects  of  their  in- 
quiry to  the  specifics  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  their  consideration.     He  had 
never  seen  so  clearly  as  others  had^  anti« 
cipated,  and  as  they  had  been  represented 
by  the  committee,  all  the  advantages  of 
what  had  been  called  the  Ricardo  system 
—at  least,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  com  cir- 
culation ;  although  he  admitted  the  con- 
venience and  facility  it  afforded  as  a  con- 
current medium  of  circulation  with  eoia^ 
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to  the  issue  of  pa(ier  $  and  in  large  ttuni- 
actions  of  business,  where  bullion  was 
in  many  instances  a  preferable  pay- 
ment to  coin ;  but  still  he  was  not  so 
touch  attached  to  it,  u  to  wish  to  see  it 
entirely  supersede  a  metallic  currency — 
nor  was  he  disposed  to  give  up  this  prin- 
ciple, or  to  sacri6ce  that  of  the  ancient 
standard,  for  the  consideration  of  S  or  4 

ter  cent,  an  alleviation  which  waS  all 
is  hon.  friend  calculated  his  plan  would 
|>roduce«  We  had  proceeded  too  far 
m  those  principles  to  deviate  from  them 
how,  for  so  trifling  an  advantage,  even  If 
that  advantage  was  to  be  purchased 
(which  he  was  afraid  it  was  not,  looking 
to  alt  the  circumstances  of  our  situation), 
at  no  creator  cost  than  their  sacrifice — 
and  which,  after  all  could  only  be  submit- 
ted to,  on  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
and  more  overwhelming  necessity  than 
bad  existed  in  18a  9.  If  hts  hon.  friend  had 
come  forward  with  a  direct  proposition  to 
reduce  the  standard  of  our  gold  coin  to 
iu  relative  value  with  our  silver  currency, 
•—which  would  have  been  a  relief  to  the 
public  of  II  or  14>  percent,  arid  had  de- 
tendied  his  proposition  on  the  ground  of 
absolute  necessity, — he  might  have  been 
disposed  to  refer  the  case  so  fairly  brought 
forward,  to  a  committee;  but  then  he 
doubted  whether,  if  this  tempting,  but 
most  serious  consideration  was  ever  gone 
into,  even  this  depreciation  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  relieve  all  the  distress  and  diffi- 
culty which  had  been  brought  upon  the 
ooontry,  first  and  principally  oy  the  paper 
aystem,  and  then  by  their  subsequent  de- 
termination to  restore  the  ancient  stand- 
ard. He  wished  he  could  concur  with  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ricardo)  in  his  opinion, 
that  we  bad  experienced  the  worst  effects 
of  those  measures;  but  it  was  now  almost 
impossible  to  reconsider  or  retrace  our 
steps;  and,  in  the  choice  of  evils  which 
surrounded  us,  possibly  the  worst  would 
be,  any  new  alteration  m  our  currency— 
altliough  he  hoped  not,  others  of  a  dis- 
graceful and  distressing  nature  might  yet 
he  forced  upon  us,  but  we  were  bound,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  proceed 
now,  and  it  was  from  this  opinion  that 
he  supported  the  proposition  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  preference 
to  that  of  his  hon,  friend.  At  least,  in  so 
doing  he  should  adhere  to  principle ;  and 
some  beoefits  of  a  most  important  descrip- 
tion had  already  resulted  from  depression 
<n  prices,  and  would  be  essentially  pro- 
ikioted  by  the  circulation  of  money.    The 
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industrious  classes  in  some  branches,  he 
meant  the  manufacturing  labourers  wercf 
now  in  a  greater  state  of  comparative 
comfort  than  they  had  been  for  the  last 
three  years,  arising  fiT>m  the  low  price  of 
provisions ;  and  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  prices  of  labour  and  food 
are  very  differently  affected    by   altera- 
tions in  our  currency,  a  depreciation  iit 
the  value  of  monev  having  been  invariably 
found  to  press  with  greater  severity  npoa 
the  labouring  population,  and    an    en- 
hancement to  produce  a  greater  relative 
depression  in  the  price  of  other  commodi- 
ties than  in  that  or  labour.     He  would  noe 
be  tempted  by  what  had  passed  in  de*^ 
bate  to  extend  these  observations  or  td 
pursue  the  details  of  the  proposed  mea«- 
sure.    The  House  would  recollect  he  had 
befbre  foretold  its  absolute  liecessity,  ia 
aid  of  the  measures  adopted  in  1819,  and 
that  he  had  added  a  rider  to  the  bin  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  oa 
the  same  object,  which  the  House  tlien 
agreed  to,  but  which  was  rejected  by  the 
superior  wisdom  and  foresight   of  the 
Lords.    It  was  quite  clear  at  that  time, 
under  the  apprehensions  entertaioed  and 
expressed  by  the  Bank,  and  while  they 
were  not  compelled  to  receive  bullion  at 
proportionate  rates,  to  the  gradual  scale 
in  the  bill,  that  paper  would  soon  become 
more  valuable  in  the  currency  than  gold, 
and  this  was  proved  by  the  price  of  gold 
having  been  raised  to  the  mint  price,  al- 
most before  the  bill  had  passed  into  a  law, 
and  certainly,  he  believed,  before  their 
lordships  hadf  rejected  the  clause  he  added 
to  it.    What,  then,  had  been  the  absurd 
results  of  this  restriction?    In  Ireland  it 
clearly  appeared,  and  not  he  was  afraid 
from  the  best  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  had 
been  at  a  depreciation  of  S  or  4  per  cent ; 
and  here  individuals  had  actually  taken 
their  gold  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  into 
sovereigns  for  payment  to  the  Bank,  who 
could  not  re-issue  the  money,  if  it  had 
been    demanded,    without    its   passing 
through    the  crucible,  to  be   converted 
into  Ricardos.     Foreseeing  these  results, 
he  had  suggested  the  alteration  in  the 
former  bill,  and  being  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  restoring  to  the  country 
gradually,  a  metallic  circulation,  of  which 
we  had  been  so  long  deprived,  and  which 
the  peace  enabled  us  to  supply,  as  it  has 
been  determined  to  face  all  the  other  diffi- 
culties of  these  measures;   he  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  the  bill  proposed  by* 
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the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Hiahon, 
friend  had  calculated,  that  uiider  present 
tircumstances  25  millions  of  coin  would 
fill  all  the  channels  of  circulation,  if  there 
was  no  limitation  to  the  issue.  It  was  ge- 
nerally  understood  the  Bank  were  now  in 
possession  of  15  millions  uselessly  depo- 
sited in  their  vaults  t  and  surely  with  all 
the  firauds  with  which  this  measure  was 
Surrdunded,  we  were  never  before  in  so 
fit  a  condition  to  commence  the  under- 
taking of  restoring  our  currency  to  its 
former  state,  and  to  place  it  on  a  footing 
of  equd  security  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  saying  all  this,  he  must  again 
guard  himself  from  being  understood  to 
underrate  any  of  the  difficulties,  and  pos- 
aibly  kiseparable  ones  fn  the  end,  which 
the  report  oLthe  committee  in  1819,  and 
the  flubsequiht  proceedings  had  involved 
the  country.  He  certainly  had  concurred 
in  all  the  principles  then  established, 
dreading  the  result  of  their  application, 
«]thou|^h  thev  had  been  so  long  neglected 
and  absolutely  denied,  and  if  the  country 
could,  in  the  end,  meet  the  situation  in 
which  a  deviation  from  them  had  left  her, 
nr  if  even  we  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  ruinous  expedients 
to  estricate  ourselves  from  it;  still  he 
hoped  our  example  and  our  sufferings 
would  be  a  caution  in  all  future  times  to 
avoid  the  time-serving  and  miserable 
policy  to  which  we  owe  our  present  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  mo« 
tion,  as,  although  differing  with  him  in 
opinion,  he  had  such  respect  for  his  great 
lind  useful  talents,  and  general  knowledge, 
that  he  should  regret  being  obliged  to  di-* 
vide  against  him  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gumeif  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  proposed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer— or  indeed  almost  any 
other,  than  return  to  all  the  hazard  and 
Insecurity  of  a  paper  currency. 

Lord  Fcikestone  thought  that  the  dan- 
ger did  not  consist  in  tiie  mere  existence  of 
a  paper  currency,  but  in  a  paper  currency 
not  convertible  into  money.  He  had  been 
of  opinion  formerly,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
for  changing  that  opinion,  that  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  parliament  to  have 
altered  the  standard,  before  they  deter- 
mined on  a  return  to  cash  payments.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  we  were  brought 
into  such  a  situation  by  the  system  we 
hod  pursued,  as  to  render  it  mevttable 
that  great  injustice  must  be  done  ii^either 


case;  but  the  question  was,  In  which  case 
the  greater  injustice  would  be  done?  and 
he  thought  that  a  greater  injustice  would 
follow  from  a  return  to  the  established 
standard.  If  the  standard  was  altered  by 
a  declared  law,  in  an  open,  undisguised 
manner,  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  injustice 
as  in  the  case  where  it  was  secretly  done  $ 
but  when  they  talked  of  breach  of  faitb^ 
he  would  ask,  what  greater  breach  of  faith 
could  there  be,  than  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  i 

Mr.  Huskisson  protested  against  -the 
doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  that  to  change 
the  standard  by  law  would  have  been  no* 
fraud.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  forget 
the  condition  under  which  the  public 
debt  was  contracted,  namely,  a  return  to 
cash  payments  in  six  months  after  peace. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  introduction  of  a 
double  stan£rd  could  not  be  considered 
an  innovation.  It  existed  ever  since  the 
time  of  queen  Elisabeth  up  to  1797.  His 
great  ditterence  with  his  hon.  friend  was, 
as  to  the  amount  of  depreciation.  His 
hon.  friend  took  it  solely  from  the  price 
of  gold,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  resolution  agreed  to. 

Grampound  Dtsfranchtsembkt 
Bill.]  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sy^es  observed,  that  if  the  bill 
affected  the  elections  upon  a  more  popo* 
lar  principle,  he  would  have  supported  it; 
It  was  his  wish  to  see  the  two  seats  trans* 
ferred  to  Yorkshire,  which  would  in  that 
case  send  four  members  to  parliament. 
As  that,  however,  was  not  liLely  to  be 
adopted,  he  should  content  himself  with 
moving,  as  an  amendment,"  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months.'* 

Lord  John  UutuU  hoped  it  would  not 
be  supposed,  that  in  relinquishing  the 
charge  of  the  bill,  he  had  departed  from 
the  hne  of  conciliation  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself,  or  had  been  influenced  by  any 
disgust.  On  the  first  mtroduction  of  the 
bill,  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
support  of  moderate  reformers  on  which- 
ever side  of  the  House.  At  firs^  he  had 
proposed  the  elective  franchise  at  Leeds  to 
be  exercised  by  those  who  paid  scot  and 
lot ;  then,  conceiving  that  there  might  be 
some  members  indisposed  to  agree  to  so 
extensive  a  suffrage,  he  had  proposed  to 
confine  ft  to  housekeepers  of  5/.  a  year ; 
and|  seeing  the  House  still  indisposed  4o 
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go  to  tliat  extern,  lie  bed  fbrtber  restrict- 
ed it  to  lOL  e  yetr.  After  that,  he  was 
extremel  J  aorry  to  find  that  an  hoo.  gen- 
tleman thought  it  right  to  raise  the  quali- 
fication to  20£.  a  year.  That,  in  hii  opi- 
nion, deprhred  the  hill  of  its  popular  cha- 
racter. His  original  object  was,  to  bring 
within  the  circle  of  the  constitution  a  large 
mass  of  the  unrepresented  people,  and  in- 
duce them  to  thmk  that  f hey  had  repre- 
sentati?es  sitting  in  that  House.  So  feel- 
ing, he  could  no  longer  take  charge  of  the 
bilL  At  the  same  time,  he  was  unwilling 
to  lose  the  bill  altogether,  and  should  vote 
jigainst  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IfoMoiiie  said:^Although,  Sir,  I 
have  hitherto  given  my  support  to  this  bill 
as  it  was  intn^oced  to  the  House  by  the 
noble  lord,  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  at 
all  a  necessanr  consequence,  that  I  should 
cootmue  to  be  favourable  to  a  measure 
which  has  undergone  so  material  an  altera- 
tion since  it  has  been  abandoned  by  ita 
original  parent.  One  reason  w]|^ririii- 
duced  me  to  favour  this  bill  was,  'because  it 
proceeded  from  a  gentleman  whom  I 
thought  sincere  in  his  wishes  for  reform  of 
paHiament  up  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  now  patronises  the 
bill,  has  not,  that  I  know,  ever  been  sus- 
pected of  the  least  attachment  to  that 
great  cause,  and  certainly  he  has  con- 
trived to  give  to  his  adopted  child,  features 
sufficiently  indicative  of  its  present  parent 
— «  moire  pukkrajilia  pukhriar.'*  I  trust 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  has  been 
dealt  with  in  this  House,  will  be  a  lesson 
to  the  noble  lord  not  to  expect  any  thing 
like  a  beffinning  of  a  real  reform  of  par- 
liament from  this  House— from  that  noble 
lord  the  country  expect  better  things — 
they  expect  something  substantially  cor- 
rective of  the  evil  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  our  misfortunes.  I  am  sure  the 
country  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  even  as  it  originally  stood,  much 
less  in  the  shape  it  now  assumes.  Yet, 
Sir,  I  shall  support  this  bill  with  all 
its  imperfections,  rather  than  appear  to 
justify  the  charge  nmde  against  the  re- 
formers, that  they  will  accept  no  boon 
unless  they  can  obtain  the  whole  of  their 
demand. — Sir,  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  this  bill  has  led  to  some  singular  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  popular  elections, 
which  I  regret  not  to  have  been  in  my 

flace  to  have.answered  at  the  time,  since 
am  fully  aware,  that  nothing  has  so  bad 
an  appearance  in  this  House  as  that  which 
the  French  call  <^  Sageue  apret  coup.'* 
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I  more  particulariy  r^ret  my  absence^  be^ 
cause  I  find  that  reference  has  been  made 
to  that  respectable  body  of  my  feUow- 
countrymen  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent;  indeed,  I  find  that  an  aigument 
unfavourable  to  the  extention  of  suffrage 
to  householders  was  drawn  from  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  electors  of  Weat^ 
minster,  which  were  designated  in  terma 
that  would  have  drawn  from  me  an  at- 
tempt at  least  to  make  an  instant  reply  to 
such  an  intrepid  attack.— Perhaps,  howr«» 
ever,  it  was  as  well  that  I  was  not  present 
to  hear  the  obloquy  cast  upon  my  own 
constituents;  because,  in  the  first  pIaoe» 
that  distinguished  body  found  in  the  per- 
sona of  my  gallant  friend,  the  member  for 
Southwark,  and  of  the  member  for  Notting- 
ham,supporter8moreable,  though  naturallv 
not  more  attached  to  them,  than  myselu 
^-Tliere  is  another  reason  which  induces 
me  the  less  to  regret  my  absence  on  that 
occasion,  namely,  that  I  mi^ht  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  irritation  of  the  moment 
into  expressions  not  sufficiently  guarded 
for  the  respect  which  I  personally  enter* 
tain  for  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  assailed 
my  Westminster  friends,  nor  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  sovereign  contempt  wita 
which  I  regard  the  more  serious  pari  of 
the  charges  heaped  upon  my  constitueoti. 
I  might  have   forgotten,   thai  int^'tv, 
that  virtue  that,  disinterestedness,  natursliy 
beget  an  inextinguishable  hatred  in  the 
breasts  of  the  venal,  the  profligate,  and 
the  base.    I  miahthave  forgotten  that  the 
body  of  Enfflishmen  who  have  the  most 
disUnguished  themselves  by  their  eflbrta 
to  reform  this  House,  were,  of  all  English*- 
men,  the  most  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
scorn  and  to  the  contumely  of  this  House. 
I  say.  Sir,  that  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
had  a  cooler  moment  and  a  more  deliber 
rate  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  cha»- 
racter  of  the  electors  of  Westminster.   A 
more  independent,  a  more   generous,  a 
more  enlightened,  and,  except  in  the  choice 
of  one  01  their  representatives,  a  more 
discriminating  body  of  men  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.    As  to  their  in- 
dependence, the  manner  in  which  they 
conduct  their  election,  speaks  for  them. 
Had  the    election   petition   against  the 
return  of  one  of  the  members  been  car- 
ried  to    a   committee,    that   comioittee 
would   have   seen  a  rare   and  enviable 
sight  in  the  production  of  everf  itein» 
of  every  fartbine  spent  during  the  whole 
of  the  contest  for  15  days,  in  a  city  con. 
taiaiog  15,000  votes.— There  is  an  boa. 
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gentleman  in  the  House,  the  member  for 
Aberdeen,  who  can  speak  to  that  fact; 
and  as  to  the  insinuations  respecting  the 
pavment  of  rate*  or  any  other  gratuity  re- 
ceived by  the  electofs,  the  charge  is  false 
and  infamous,  aldiough  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should' be  made  by  those  who  are 
the  patrons  and  propagators  of  corrup- 
tion. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  those 
who  have  no  character  themselves,  have 
tried  to  establish  the  depravity  of  their 
fellow-countrymen*— As  far  as  relates  to 
the  other  complltint  made  against  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  namely,  the 
avidity  with  which  they  swallow  nonsense, 
I  own  that  it  Is,  perhaps,  fair  that 
the  extreme  contempt  and  scorn  in  which 
my  constituents  and  I  believe  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  hold  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  sai<f  and  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  occasionally  repaid 
them  by  expressions  similar  to  those  used 
the  other  nif^t  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton.  If  wecry  out  against  the  folly,  the 
obstinacy,  the  perverseness  of  parliament, 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  non.  members 
should  now  and  then  accuse  us  of  similar 
imperfections.  Every  thing  has  its  own 
place;  and  those  who  should  try  the 
experiment  of  using  a  little  House  of 
Commons'-cant  and  common-place  on 
a  popular  hustings,  would  find  that  sort  of 
nonsense,  at  least,  wery  unpalatable.  It 
does,  however,'  appear  to  me,  that  the 
great  council  of  tne  nation  runs  the  risk« 
from  the  perpetual  encomiums  which  it 
hears  of  its  own  wisdom  and  of  the  folly 
of  all  beside,  of  being  converted  into  a 
sort  of  Fools*  Paradise,  where  the  pleased 
and  contented  inhabitants,  deaf  to  the 
groans,  to  the  hisses,  to  the  laughter  of 
the  rest  of  their  species,  fancy  themselves 
in  possession  oi  all  that  can  contri- 
bute to  the  dignity  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man:  indeed,  those  who  have 
gone  along  with  the  rest  of  their  fdlow- 
countrymen,  and  have  partaken  with  them 
in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
science  and  wisdom  of  the  age,  do,  as 
it  is,  run  no  small  chance  of  being  surprised 
in  coming  into  this  House*  ana  finding  a 
place  where  the  beams  of  truth  have  not 
penetrated,  and  where  error  and  obstinacy 
seem  to  have  placed  their  last  footsteps.— 
Follies  long  forgotten  elsewhere— falbctes 
obsolete — errors  abandoned— these  still 
find  a  resting  place  in  parliament,  and  linger 
to  the  last  moment,  in  those  protecting 
precincts.— I  wish  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  were  here^  to  receive  tlie  answer 


which  I  venture  to  make  to  his  charge; 
but  as  he  made  that  charge  in  my  absence, 
perhaps  the  House  will  forgive  me  for  not 
waiting  until  his  arrival.  The  hon.  mem« 
ber.  Sir,  said- 
Mr.  Bankfs  here  called  Mr.  Hobhouse 
to  order,  for  alluding  to  what  passed  on 
a  former  debate. 

The  Speaker  said,   thai  such  allusion 
was  certainly  irregular. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  continued  :*I  did  think 
that  the  attack  made  on  my  constituents, 
in  the  absence  of  both  their  representa- 
tives, might  have  justified  a  slight  depar- 
ture from  ordinary  forms;  and,  even  as 
it  is,  I  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,  that  no  interruption  of  his  shall 
prevent  me  from  taking  the  line  of  argu* 
ment  I  meant  to  pursue.  We  will  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  electors  of  West- 
minster may  have  been  charged  with 
liking  most  those  who  talk  the  most  non- 
sense to  them.  Certainly,  this  is  rather  a 
severe  imputation  upon  our  worthy  friends 
of  the  metropolis,  but  it  would  be  one 
consolation  to  them  under  the  imputation, 
that  they  are  not  the  only  electors  in  the 
kinedom  who  are  caught  by  other  allures 
—than  common  sense  and  common  honesty. 
Sir,  there  is  a  town  in  Somersetshire  called 
Taunton,  and  I  have  heard-~perhaps  incor- 
rectly,—perhaps  with  no  more  foundation 
than  the  reports  which  have  deceived  hon. 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  Westminster— 
that  at  one  of  the  late  elections  for  diat 
town,  a  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  voters  of  that  ancient  bo- 
rough at  the  tail  of  a  procession  which 
was  ushered  in  by  a  huge  mountain  loaf, 
supported  by  four  cupids,  with  suitable 
decorations.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  gen- 
tleman accustomed  to  recommend  himself' 
by  such  modes  of  persuasion,  should  have 
no  very  high  opinion  of  the  intellect  of  the 
electors  of  England ;  but  I  venture  tp  warn 
him,  that  if  he  should  ever  become  a  can- 
didate for  Westminster,  he  would  do  well 
to  try  nonsense  of  a  different  sort.  His 
loaf,  and  his  cupids  would  be  brought  to  a 
very  bad  market  at  a  Covent-gardeu 
hustings.  In  addition  to  the  charge 
made  against  the  electors  of  Westminster, 
and  the  electors  of  populous  places  gene- 
rally, I  have  heard  that  a  grave  attack 
was  made  upon  those  who  recommend 
themselves  to  the  voters  of  such  places  by 
**  language  such  as  they  would  not  use  in 
any  company  composed  of  gentlemen.** 
Sir,  these  are  hard  words;  and  if  the  im- 
putation be  justi   I  must  say,'  that  the 
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desnotitiD— nothiog  whleh  fyretentt  the 
will  of  the  strong  vtom  bcGoming  the  Uiir 
of  the  weak*  No  wonder  that  they  wr^ 
as  ready  to  eulogise  our  matchless  ceii-* 
stitution  as  the  hon.  gentlemen  opponi^, 
Matcblessy  mdeedi  in  rotten  boroagluh-* 
matchless  in  sinecurea^Hnatcbleas  in  such 
ministers  as  the  noUe  lord  and  his  sur-* 
rounding  associates— nutchleu  in  the 
means  and  the  practice  of  comiptien* 
The  system  proaUctire  of  such  uteful 
effectSy  may  well  be  the  delight  of  those 
who  see  in  the  constitutioa  of  the  Cortesr 
a  terrific  monster,  fatal  to  the  pretensions 
and  to  the  purposes  of  tyranny.  But  the 
favorite  of  Alexander,  or  of  Francis^  or 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  may,  to  tlie 
eyes  of  the  friends  of  freedom^  have  foaie 
few  defects  which  it  may  be  no  sin  to  at* 
tempt  to  rectify ;  and  I  trust  that  as  they 
now  know  where  the  evil  ties,  they  wift 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  cure  to  the  af« 
fected  part.  I  liave  before  said,  that  I 
^  not  imagine  the  people  will  hail 
this  bill  as  a  token  of  our  sincerity  la 
combating  corroptioD.^-^1  repeat,  tliat  1 
shall  give  my  vote  for  it,  merely  beoause- 
it  seems  to  recognize  in  priocip/e  the  qe^ 
cessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  corruptiooe' 
of  parliament. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived,  and  the  BUI  wu  ihe» 
read  a  third  time,  when 

Mr.    Tennyson    moved    the    omisMon 
from  the  preamble  of  certain  words  whidr 
stated,    that  on  tiie  dii^raochisement  of 
Gramponod  *'  the  number  of  burgesisee 
serving  in  parliament  for  England  would^ 
become   incomplete."      It    was,    in  his 
judgment,  quite  sufiident  to  state  the  ex- 
pediency of  excluding  Grampoand,  and 
of  substituting  Leeds,  without  adopting 
an  abstract  proposition  of  so  much  con* 
stitutional  importance  with    respect    to 
which  considerable  difference  of  opinieo 
■must  exist,   and  one  which  it  was  ex<* 
tremely  inexpedient  to  trifie  with  in  the 
preamble  of  a  bill  where  it  had  no  nccea*- 
sarv  place.    From  the  earliest  period  to 
which   parliamentary  records   extended^ 
down    to    the    time    of    Charles    2nd, 
the  whole  representation  had  fiuetuated 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  disconti- 
nuance of  boroughs,  and  of  the  power 
which  tl)e  Crown  had  from  time  to  tioie 
exercised     of    creating    and    rastoriii|^ 
them ;  accordingly,  the  number  of  meo^ 
hers  in  that  House  had  contiaually  ^m^ 
ried.      It  would  undoubtedly  be  incouF- 
sisteat  with  that  settled  form  of 


sooner  we  do  away  with  popular  elections 
altogether,  the  better ;  for  surely  if  there 
be  an  occasion   on  which    the  English 
gentry  are  obliged  to  disgrace  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  duping  others,  then,  I  say, 
let  us  take  care  that  that  occasion  shall 
occur  no  more.    But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  people  are  insulted  by  such  base  con- 
descension.     One  thing  at  least  I  can 
aver,  that  such  is  not  tlie  case  at  West- 
minster.   For  my  own  part,  I  may,  since 
this  personal  attack  has  been  made  upon 
Westminster,  be  perhaps  permitted  to  say 
that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  myself 
to  the  electors  of  that  great  city  by  no 
other  allure  than  the  promise  that  I  would 
when  in  parliament,  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  a  thorough,  a  radical, 
reform  of  this  House.    I  feel  that  I  have 
•continued  to  use  the  saaie  language  in 
parliament  which  T  before  used  to  the 
people ;  and  the  hon.  member  for  Taun- 
ton is  very  much  mistaken,  if  he  imagines 
that  I  ever  have  had,  or  ever  shall  have, 
one  way  of  talking  to  my  constituents, 
and  another  way  of  talking  to  him  and 
hit  brother  members  of  this  House.    Sir, 
the  longer  I  continue  in  this  House,  the 
more  am  I  iespressed  with  the  necessity 
of  restoring  it  to  its  original  character, 
and  of  making  it  a  control  for  the  people, 
rather  than  a  control  upon  the  people. 
And  I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, upon  tlie  prospect  afforded  by  the 
declarations  of  those  distinguished  indi- 
viduals of  high  station  in  society,  who 
have  lateljT  confessed  their  convictions  of 
thenecesMty  of  reform.    In  this  trait  the 
people  will  recognise  their  true  friends, 
and  will  know  to  whom  to  -turn  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty.    It  is  time,  indeed,  for 
us  to  examine,  whether  or  not  that  con- 
atitution   which  the  gentlemen  opposite 
are  so  eager  to  defend,  be  the  real  oon- 
Btitution  of  England,  or  whether  it  be  not 
a  system  contrived  for   the  present  ad- 
vantage only  of  a  very  insignificant  part 
of  the  community.    One  sign  there  is  by 
which  I  am  led  to  think   that  the  said 
constitution  is  not  that  which  was   the 
4incient  favourite  and  glory  of  the  people 
of  England ;  and  that  is,  that  I  find  the 
potent  friends  of  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
the  high  allies,  are  most  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  Englisli  constitution  to  the  dis- 
contented nations  of  the  continent.   They 
can  see  in  our  institutions,  then,  nothing 
incompatible  with  their  own  views— no- 
-thing  incotnpatible  with   Usurpation  and 
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«  nentary  garernment  which  had  happilj 
aobsisted  since  the  RevolutioDy  for   the 
Crown»  of  its  own  authority,  *  now  to  at- 
tempt any  change  in  the  representation ; 
but,    although  many  were  disposed  to 
inftir,  that  any  variation  in  the  number  of 
members,  even  sanctioned  by  parliament, 
would,  at  this  day,  be  inconsistent  with 
the   proportionate    representation    esta- 
blished for  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  the 
periods  of  «inion  with   those  kingdoms, 
4)ther8   held    opinions   which   conflicted 
with  such  an  inference.    He  would  not 
then  discuss  this  matter,  but  should  con- 
tent himself  with  saying  that  parliament 
had  never  yet  recognized  any  fixed  and 
immutable  number  of  representatives  for 
.England  or  for  the  whole  united  king- 
dpm,  or  decided  that  one  number  was 
more  complete  than  another.    Neither 
.would  be .  argue  the  expediency  or  inex« 
pedieiKy  of  any  such  recognition  ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  his  present  object  to  urge 
that  the  question  was  one  of  great  consti- 
tutional, interest,  and  that  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, or  desirable  to  come  to  any  de- 
termination on  the  subject,  it  was  worthy 
of  .a  solenm  and  substantive  consideration 
upoa  it&  own  merits,  and  ought  not  to  be 
fltppantly  or  gratuitously  disposed  of,  as 
it  would  appear  to  be,  if  the  words  which 
he  wished  to  expunge  remained  part  of 
the  bill.     Either  parliament  had  recog- 
nized the  truth  of  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  these,  words — or    it  had  not. 
If  it  had,  it  was  unnecessary  and  nuga- 
tory to  re-assert  it  on  this  occasion  ;^f  it 
bad.  not,  it  was  unfit  that  such  recognition 
should  be  made  in  this  oblique  manner, 
and  without  tbat  deliberation  of  which 
the  subject  was  obviously  deserving. 
.    Mr.  Horace  Twiss  and  Mr.  T.Courte- 
nay  opposed  the  motion.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  Mr.  Robert  Smith  (of  Lincoln) 
supported  it;  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
jaio^  that  although  he  did  not  approve, 
he  would  not  resist  it.    The  motion  was 
Agreed  to,  and  the  amendment  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday f  March  20. 

Petition  of  Captain  Romeo,  com- 
plaining OF  Ill-Treatment.]  Mr. 
.Hume  rose  to  present  a  Petition  from 
•captain  Romeo,  a  Neapolitan  subject,  now 
in  this  country.  He  stated,  that  in  1806, 
^  had  become  a  parUzan  of  the. British 
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government,  that  he  had  assisted  in  a 
miiitaiy  capacity  in  Calabria,  and  that 
he  had  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
British  government  until  1815.  .This 
gentleman  had  experienced  great  re- 
verses. Af^er  his  faithful  services  to 
the  British  in  Calabria,  he  had  been 
arrested  by  the  French  government,  and 
sentenced  by  a  military  .tribunal  to  be 
shot.  Fortunately,  he  escaped  to  Sicily, 
when  he  was  immediately  employed  in  a 
Calabrese  regiment,  and  again  exerted 
himself  with  the  greatest  effect  in  the 
British  service*  He  had  seen  letters  and 
certificates  and  testimonials  from  almost 
every  officer  under  whom  captain  Romeo 
had  served,  expressive  of  their  decided 
approbation  of  his  conduct.  What  he 
had  to  complain  of  was,  that  when  in 
1815,  after  the  peace,  this,  officer  left 
Sicily  for  Naples,  with  a  British  passport, 
on  his  arrival  at  Naples  he  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison^  where  he  re- 
mained five  or  six  months,  and  when  he 
applied  to  sir  W.  A'Court,  he  was  refused 
that  protection  to  wliich  he  was  justly 
entitled.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saving, 
that  sir  W.  A'Court  had  been  exceedingly 
to  blaipe ;  not  only  in  this  affiur,  but  in 
having  joined  with  the  Neapolitan  ministry 
to  repress  and  crush  the  liberties  of 
Naples,  until  that  revolution  had  been 
brought  about  which  such  measures  were 
so  well  calculated  to  occasion.  Sir  W. 
A'Court  was  in  strict  union  with  that 
ministry,  which  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  overturn  the  good  which  the 
£nglish  government  had  attempted  to  ac- 
complish, and  which  had  persecuted  every 
one  who  had  served  the  English  in  that 
attempt.  On  captain  Romeo's  arrival  in 
England  in  1817,  he  made  application  to 
his  majesty's  government  for  the  means 
of  support.  For  nine  months  he  received 
no  answer.  At  last,  bv.  the  interference 
(highly  to  his  honour)  of  the  duke  of 
York,  a  pension  of  50/.  a  year  was  settled 
on  him*  .Such  an  allowance  was,  however, 
perfectly  ridiculous,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  service  which  he  had  per- 
formed. .  General  Campbell  had  certified, 
that  captain  Romeo's  personal  losses  in 
the  British  service  amounted  to  13,000 
dollars.  The  petitioner^  unable  to  obtain 
from  government  the. protection  which,  he 
sought  for,  applied  to  the  Foreign  office. 
He  requested  tlmt,  as  the  government 
would  not  grant  hiip  remuneration  for  the 
loss  which  he  sustained  in  their  service,  at 
lea^t  they  would  give  him  a  passporti  to 
4  ^ 
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tiiaUe  him  to  return  to  his  native  conn- 
try.    A  gallant  genend  now  in  the  Howe 
applied  ror  the  passport,  and  it  was  pro* 
nised.    Captain  Romeo  also  appliea  to 
commute  the  pension  of  501.  a  jew  for  a 
certain  sum:  liis  proposition  was  acceded 
to,  and  be  received  $001.  in  lieu  of  bis 
pension.    After  receit ing  that  sum,  and 
when  he  was  readj  to  set  out  for  his 
native  country,  the  promised  passport  was 
refused  him.    The  noble  lord  opposite,  in 
the  interim,  received  some  accounts  from 
the    Neapolitan   government   hostile   to 
captain  Romeo;    from  that  government 
who  had  in  fact  persecuted  him  for  the 
assistance  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Enslish*    The  intimacy  which  was  known 
lo  have  existed  between  Sir  W.  ATonrt 
and  the  minister  of  Naples  induced  sir 
William  to  make  against  captain  Ronlkeo 
an  unfair  and  unfavourable  report.    It  was 
auite  dear  that  the  British  ffovernnent 
snoukl  not  have  acted  on  that   report, 
until  at  least  thejr  received  the  answer  of 
captain  Romeo.  He  repeated,  Uiat  captain 
Romeo   bad    done  nothing   that   could 
militate  against  him,  save  nis  having  as- 
sisted the  British ;  he  was  so  satisfiM  of 
the  fact«  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his 
claim  if  the  contrsry  were  shown.    By  a 
aKmorial  which  that  individual  had  pre* 
sented,  he  requested  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  coarges,  if  any,  that  were  to 
be   brought    against    him ;    no    distinct 
charges  were  exhibited,  and,  indeed,  so 
k>ng  as  the  year  1816,  it  appeared  that 
captain    Romeo  was  deported  by  order 
of  the  king  of  Naples.    The  passport  of 
the  British  government  was  refused,  but  a 
French  passport  was  ofered  in  its  stead  s 
that  passport  would  only  enable  captain 
Romeo  to  travel  as  far  as  Sicify,  woere, 
no  doubt,  he  would  have  been  refused  a 
nassport,    and  would  thus  be  prevented 
nrom:  reaching    Naples.    The  •  petitioner 
prayed  the  House  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  drcumstances  of  his  case,  and 
that  the  House  would  grunt  him  relief  for 
Ihelosahe  hod  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  servicea  he  had  rendered  to  the 
British   army.     And   farther,    that    the 
House    would    order    that    an    English 
passport  should  be  granted  to  the  peti- 
tioner to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  now 
regenerated  country. 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  that  the  present 
ease  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  de^ 
partment  for  which  he  was  responsible. 
He  understood,  that  in  1817,  captain 
Someo  cam^  lo  this  cottixtry>  and  preferred 
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a  daim  at  lord  BatlHMrst*s  eSoa,  Air 
alleged  services  rendered  to  the  Brisfsk 
army.  The  sum  which  be  had  claiaMd^ 
not  for  hia  servicea,  but  aa  theaaKHmt  «r 
his  expenditure,  waa  no  les*  than  S^SSSd* 
lord  BjBthurst  was  surpriaed  to  find  attcb 
a  claim  brought  by  a  captain  in  the  arasj^ 
for  services  perforased,  and  for  money  ex- 
pended, so  loog  ago  as  the  year  1806  and 
180^  They  naturally  aeked,  if  thlansooe^ 
was  supplied  for  the  British  service^  bovr 
is  happened  thai  the  accounts  #eie  nvt 
doly  returned  to  the  head  of  the  army  ac 
the  time,  and  liquidated  ihi  due  Coonieu 
All  that  the  BriUsh  govcnrnmaH  eoold  Am 
under  such  carcnmstaneea  waa,  to  toatittite 
an  inquiry  into  tlie  partieidan  of  the 
claim  throngh  Aeiw  roiolBtev  abroad. 
They  had  done  so;  and  if  he#eio  called 
upon  to  enter  imo  the  partioularB  of  ibe 
answer  communicated  by  sir  W.  A'Coibbi^ 
he  must  say  it  waa  not  erecfo Ale  to  cap* 
tain  Romeo.  If  pressed  to  do  io,  be  nost 
disclose  the  answer  which  had  been  re* 
ceived  respecting  this  traosactton.  It  did 
certainly  appear  m  little  eztfaordiaaiy 
that  a  captain  in  a  Cali^riao  corps  should 
for  nine  years  have  been  silent  upon  a 
claim  to  such  an  amount  as  this.  Sobw 
of  the  items  of  the  account  pnesented  by 
captain  Romeo  at  lord  Batburst's  cMiaa 
were  rather  extraordinary.  One  of  tfaeok 
was  a  sum  of  1,40(ML  in  payments  ande  to 
the  mistress  of  the  French  general  in  dilef 
to  secure  his  confidence.  The  pay  of  a 
captain  in  the  Calsbriaa  eospa  was  about 
50  ddlars  a  month ;  and  next  to  the  geacb 
rosity  of  lay  ing  ant  such  a  sum  to  prociiro 
the  good  offices  of  a  French  general 
through  his  mistress,  was  the  forbearaaoa 
of  not  presenting  the  claim  for  nine  yeara 
after  it  was  represented  to  have  been  in* 
curred.  There  were  also  charges  Ibr 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  then  judgea^ 
He  admitted  thiit. captain  Romeo's  certt^ 
ficates  of  military  service  asMunted  to  a 
claim  Ibr  such  a  pension  as  he  had  va^ 
ceived,  and  which,  by  his  deairei,  kadbeea 
commuted  for  a  sum  of  money  at  tlie 
usual  rate.  With  respect  ta  the  alleged 
confiscation  of  the  captain's  property,  the 
answer  from  Naples  was,  that  he  had  sold 
that  property  before  he  had  left  the  coun- 
try. It  was  clearly  and  disdnctly  stated^ 
that  the  reason  for  the  steps  taken  agttinat 
captain  Romeo,,  had  no  conneaioB  int^ 
or  reference  to,  any  acts  of  bis  while  con- 
nected with  the  British  aerviee,  but  fbr 
conduct  after  he  returned  from  Sicily  t^ 
Naples.    The  answecs  received  upon  al 
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tfaeie  inquiries  were  nnCnvourable  to  cap- 
Utn  Romeo;  and  he  was  ready,  if  required, 
to  submit  sir  W.  A'Court's  report  to  that 
House.  The  reason  a  British  passport 
was  refused  the  captain,  was,  because  it 
was  not  cBstomary  to  grant  such  to 
foreigners,  except  thejr  were  of  the  first 
oottsyeration  and  distmction.  A  British 
passport  was,  in  fact,  given  more  as  a 
letter  of  recommendation  than  a  mere 
passport  to  travel.  Lord  Bathurst  had 
oftred  captain  Romeo  a  passage  fVee  of 
expense  to  Malta ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  one  from  thence  to  Sicily ;  but  this 
ofier  was  declined. 

'  Lord  IF.  Bentinck  said,  that  captain 
Romeo  had  performed  considerable 
aeraoes  to  the  BHtish  army,  and  that 
those  services  were  of  a  nature  to  draw 
down  upon  him  the  dislike  and  revenge  of 
the  Neapolitan  government.  The  noble 
lord  opposite  &d  said,  that  he  had 
stipulated  with  the  government  of  Naples, 
that  persons  who  liad  distinguished  tfiem- 
adves  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
ahould  not  be  punished  or  injured ;  and 
that  the  people  of  Sicily  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  which  they  had 
enjoved  under  the  constitution  iHiidi 
£«gMod  save  to  them,  as  well  as  the  rights 
which  tbe^  ii$d  previously  possessed. 
B«t  the  British  autiiortties  had  scarcely 
taken  ^eir  departure  from  SicUy,  when 
the  king  of  Naples  tore  from  the  people, 
not  <H)}y  the  new  constatution,  but  deprived 
them  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Since  ke  had  left  SiciTv,  he  had  had  little 
communication  with  that  country,  but 
from  something  which  had  fallen  from  the 
laMe  lord  the  other  night,  he  was  induced 
to  make  ioquines,  and  was  made  ac« 
c|uainted  with  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  lgl6,  by  a  public  edict,  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  had 
united  the  government  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Lord  CasHereagh,  in  explanation,  de- 
dared  jie  had  never  heard  of  any  such 
document  as  that  quoted  by  the  noble 
lord.  Ho  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
nroduce  the  document,  if  in  existence. 
When  applied  to  on  the  subject,  he  had 
refused  to  give  the  king  of  Naples  any  ad- 
viee  as  to  bis  conduct  with  regard  to 
Sicily.  The  noble  lord  knew  very  well 
that  he  Hord  C.)  had  endeavoured  in 
"vain  to  administer  that  system  to  which 
he  alluded.  The  parliament  not  being 
able  to  reform  itself^  threw  itself  into  the 
tfrms  of  the  king. 


Sir  «/•  MaMntosh  said,  that  the  state" 
ment  of  the  noble  lord  was  of  importance, 
not  merely  as  it  related  to  the  case  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe.  The  noble  lord  opposite  ima- 
gined that  there  was  a  contradiction  be- 
tween him  and  the  noble  lord  behind  him. 
There  was ;  but  it  was  merely  as  to  words. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  king  abrogated 
the  constitution  of  Sicily,  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  noble  lord  denied  the  fact ;  but  did 
not  the  noble  lord  recollect  the  secret 
treaty  between  Naples  and  Austria,  dated 
the  )2th  of  June  ?  That  flagitious  treaty 
had  produced  the  effect  of  which  the  noble 
lord  behind  him  complained.  It  was  a 
treaty  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  fo- 
reign tyraony-«it  bound  the  king  of 
Naples  not  to  introduce  any  regulation  in 
the  affiiirs  of  its  internal  government, 
without  the  sanction  of  Austria.  It  cer- 
tainly struck  him  as  not  a  little  singular, 
that  ministers  should  have  referrea  the 
case  of  capt.  Romeo  to  the  Neapolitan 
government.  He  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  conduct  pursued  towards 
captain  Romeo— -a  foreigner— a  ntan  in 
reduced  circumstances— a  brave  man — a 
man  w4io  was  aeariy  ignorant  of  the  En- 
glish language— who  was  friendless  in  a 
country  to  which  he  had  rendered  im- 
portant services — ^was  not  very  creditable 
to  the  English  government 

Lord  fr.  Bentinck  then  read  the  docu- 
ment in  question. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his  doubts 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  document. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
mis-stated  the  fact  when  he  said,  that 
captain  Romeo  had  escaped  from  prison, 
whereas  on  that  occasion  he  had  been 
transported  by  an  order  from  the  king  of 
Naples,  countersigned  by  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Lee,  in  a  Swedish  vessel  tQ 
Egypt.  With  regard  to  the  1,400/.  it  had 
been  paid  as  a  bribe  to  the  mistress  bf 
Che  French  general,  to  procure  his  escape. 
With  respect  to  the  length  of  time  of  his 
claim,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
he  was  two  years  and  a  half  in  getting  to 
England,  and  was  then  ten  months  before 
he  could  get  an  answer  ? 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Naples.]     Sir  IL   Wilson  said,  that 
having  feeeii  ft  letter  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  his  majesty's  minister  at^ 
Naples,  which  he  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  authentic,  containing  princi- 
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pies  tbe  moet  objectionable  in  eTerv  point 
of  yieiTy  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bring  it  before  tbe  House.    Tbe  House 
would  bear  in  mind  the  circular  letter  of 
tlie  noble  lord  opposite— that  it  declared 
the  intention  of  tbe  British  government 
to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality ;  they 
would   remember   also,    that   when  the 
British  army  evacuated  Sicily,  a  declara- 
tion bad  been  made,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment would  not  interfere  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  except  in  two  cases : — 
1.  If  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  from 
Sicily  its  rights,  which  had  been  establish* 
ed  under  BritiBh  protection ;   and  2.  If 
any  persons  who  were  employed  as  agents 
of  the  Britiiih  government,  were  perse- 
cuted for  what  tliey  had  done  in  that  ca- 
pacity.   It  was,  therefore,  with  much  sur- 
prise that  he  had  read  the  letter  of  sir  W, 
A'Court  to  tbe  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
at  Naples,  who  had  requested  to  know 
the  intentions  of  the  British  government, 
particularly  wiih   respect  to  the  British 
fleet  stationed  in  the  Bay  of.  Naples.    In 
this  letter,  sir  W.  A*Court,  afler  stating 
that  the  British  government  had  no  inten- 
tion to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
adds  this  remarkable  exception :  *<  It  will 
interfere  in  no  way  with  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  unless  such  interference  should 
be  rendered  indispensable  by  any  personal 
insults  or  danger  to  which  the  royal  fa- 
mily may  be  exposed.'*    That  this  could 
bear  no  other  construction  than  that  of  a 

Eossible  attack  upon  Naples,  was  evident 
y  what  followed: — "  Not  foreseeing  the 
possibility  of  such  a  case,  the  undersigned 
flatters  himself  that  nothing  will  alter  the 
peaceable  attitude  in  which  Great  Britain 
IS  placed."  There  could  be  no  miscon- 
struction in  this :  it  appeared  that  sir  W. 
A'Court  thus  claimed  a  right  for  tbe 
British  government  to  attack  Naples  if 
the  royal  family  were  exposed  to  danger 
or  insult— to  telegraph  the  British  fleet 
to  bombard  Naples  while  the  Austrians 
were  attacking  it  by  land.  The  laying 
down  of  such  a  principle  as  this  was  de- 
trimental to  the  independence  of  all  na- 
tions, and  therefore  injurious  to  ourselves ; 
for  we  could  create  no  principle  of  na- 
tional law  which  might  not  one  time  or 
other  be  applied  to  this  country.  He 
could  state,  on  information  which  enabled 
him  to  pledge  his  authority  for  its  correct- 
ness, that  at  Troppau,  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  probable  changes  of 
*jninistry  in  England,  and  the  possibility 
of  some  members  of  that  House  coming 
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into  power,  the  directing  minister  of  tbe  - 
alliance  being  present,  said,  that  if  such 
a  change  should  take  place,  the  allies 
were  determined  to  treat  England  as  the^ 
were  now    treating    Naples.     Whan    la 
reply  to  this  it  was  observed  that  Napo- 
leon had  found  great  difficulty,  in  spite  of 
all  his  power,  in  getting  to  London,  tbe 
same  minister  said,  we  may  find  tbe  same 
obstacles  for  a  time,  but  we  can  treat 
England  as  an4nfected  or  tainted  nation. 
Tbis^  conversation  was  not  loose  talk.     It 
was  intended  to  prove  the  extensive,  com-  - 
preheosive  nature  of  the  confederacy,     ir 
the  principle  laid  down  bv  sir  W.  A  Court 
could  be  maintained — if  it  were  to  go 
forth  to  Europe  tliat  such  was  to  be  the 
ground  on  which  a  war  ought  be  com- 
menced—he put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whe- 
ther pretexts  would  be  wanting  to  involve 
Great  Britain  in  hostilities.    Did  he  think 
that  the  machinations  that  had  disturbdl 
other  nations — ^that  had  agitated  Spain, 
that  had  distressed  France,  that  had  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Enghuid 
—would  be  waoting  in  Naples  to  compel 
this  country  to  take  part  in  tbe  war  al- 
ready commenced  ?     Did  he  imagme  that ' 
tbe  adversaries  of  the  new  coostttotional 
system  in  Sicily  would  be  deficient  lo 
their  mischievous  activity?    Might  not 
even  the  allies  themselves  use  eSectual 
exertions  to  drag  the  British  government 
into  this  most  impious  crusade  ?    Dis- 
missing this,  however,  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther this  menacing  neutrality  was  not  cal- 
culated to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples— holding  out,  as    it 
did,  that  their  king  was  the  property  of 
tbe  foreigner,  not  of  the  native  ?    Would 
it  not  rather  urge  tliem  to,  than  restraia 
them-— from  the  very  acts  sir  W;  A'Court 
deprecated  ?    Such  was  not  his  language 
only.    In    1792,    a   communication  was 
made  from  the  Crown  to  parliament,  and 
in  the  discussion  Mr.  Pitt  conjured  the 
House  not  to  employ  such  language  as  in 
the  furious  state  of  the  French  people 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  commis- 
sion of  that  crime  which  all  must  be  .de- 
sirous-to  avert.    The  instructions  sent  to 
lord  Gower  were  in  the  same  spirit:  he 
was  instructed  to  declare,  that  toe  strict- 
est neutrality  should  be  preserved,  but  to 
add,  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  witli  this 
neutrality  to  express  his  majesty's  solicit 
tude  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  royal 
family  of  France.    That  was  the  language 
of  true  neutrality ;   ahd,  that  neutrality 
was  then  meant  was  evident,  irum  tbe 
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fact»  thai  even  after  the  execution  of  the 
king,  war  was  not  immediately  declared. 
Mr.  Pitt  then  declared,  that  whatever 
might  be  their  indignation  at  the  ev^nt,  it 
formed  no  ground  of  hostility,  nor  should 
he  recommend  a  war  of  yengeance  ;  and 
though  M.  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  quit 
this  country,  a  door  .was  left  open  for  ac« 
commodation,  and  war  was  ultimately  de- 
dared  by  the  French  government*  How 
was  it  possible,  indeed,  that  with  any  show 
of  reason  we  could  regard  a  violence  done 
to  the  person  of  a  monarch  as  a  ground  of 
hostility— we,  who  had  adjudged  one  king 
to  die  in  a  manner  which  few  were  now 
prepared  to  say  was  not  lawful,  however 
they  miffht  condemn  the  execution  ?  We 
who  had  tried  and  sentenced  the  sovereign 
of  another  country  by  a  regular  tribunal, 
and  who,  by  another  act,  bad  deposed  a 
third  sovereign.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  the  king  of  Naples  had  regarded  the 
invitation  to  repair  to  Laybach  as  a  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  nor  would  he  assert 
that,  that  monarch,  having  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  constitution,  rejoiced  in  the  op- 
portunity of  violating  his  oath.  He  left 
It  to  the*  allies  to  cast  such  a  foul  imputa- 
tion on  their  brother  monarch.  But  he 
would  suppose  that  the  king  of  Spain  or 
Sweden  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  consti- 
tution, and  had  afterwards  leagued  with 
foreigners  to  destroy  it;  he  would  ask, 
was  It  possible  that  we  should  interfere 
and  say,  whatever  the  guilt  of  the  sove- 
reign, we  would  protect  him,  and  if  the 
axe  of  the  law  should  fall,  that  we  would 
unsheath  the  sword  of  vengeance?  It 
was  impossible  to  say  this  without  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  independent  nations.  It 
was  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  our  neutrality,  as,  in  spite  of 
the  noble  lord's  circular,  the  allies,  in 
their  declaration,  had  asserted,  that 
though  the  British  government,  from  par- 
ticular motives,  could  not  join  with  them, 
there  was  *<  a  perfect  unanimity  of  prin- 
ciples and  views''  between  the  allies  and 
this  government.  It  became  the  more 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  our  neu- 
trality, because  we  knew  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  charges  against  the  Neapoli- 
tans, which  coDsis'ted  in  their,  having  as- 
sembled a  parliament,  and  accepted  the 
Spanish  constitution,  of  which  the  king 
and  the  people  were  said  to  be  ignorant. 
Now^  was  the  noble  lord  prepared  to  say 
that  the  king  of  Naples  haa  not  previously 
signed  the  Spanish  constitution^  to  secure 
bis  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  ?— 


But  where  was  the  crime  of  the  Spanish 
constitution  ?  Had  it  ^not  been  in  action 
in  Spain  ?  Had  it  there  caused  destruc- 
tion to  persons  or  property  ?  Had  it  even 
raised  the  sword  of  retributive  vengeance  ? 
It  was  said,  too,  in  the  manifesto  of  tho 
allies,  that  the  Neapolitan  people  were 
now  discontented  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  Was  th^re  any  proof  of  this  in 
their  present  enthusiasm  ?  There  was 
also  the  old  burthen  of  the  Carbonari, 
who  were  sometimes  said  to  be  contemp- 
tible for  their  paucity,  sometimes  formid- 
able for  their  extent,  and  who  were  al- 
leged to  have  cast  off  all  respect  for 
morals  and  order.  In  the  same  spirit  a 
noble  lord  in  another  place  had  asserted, 
that  the  Carbonari  had  taken  an  oath,  not 
only  to  disobey  the  laws  of  man,  but  of 
God.  This,  however,  had  been  a  charge 
of  old  standing ;  it  had  been  made  against 
all  rieformers,  even  against  the  primitive 
Christians.  He  would  not  quote  Julian 
the  apostate*  but  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torians of  the  world,  who  had  termed  the 
Christian  religion  <'  exitiabilis  super- 
stitio \*  and#  in  reference  to  the  accusa- 
tion against  the  Christians,  that  they  had 
attempted  to  burn  Rome,  added,  *<  baud 
perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  hu- 
mani  generis  convicti  sunt."  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  Carbo- 
nari, and  he  could  say  of  them,  a9  was 
said  of  the  Stoics,  *<  nulla  secta  benignior, 
nulla  amantior  hominum.'*  The  noble 
lord  would  answer,  no  doubt,  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  assassination :  it  was 
true,  and  all  history  proved,  that  assassin- 
ation was  the  weapon  employed  by  the 
oppressed.  The  emperor  of  Austria  had 
desired  him  on  one  occasion  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  trespass  on  the  in- 
dependence of  Lombardy ;  but,  too  sooner 
had  prince  Eugene  signed  his  unfortunate 
treaty,  than  the  lust  of  dominion  re- 
turned ;  and  it  was  demanded,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  kin^om  of  Italy  should 
be  annexed  as  a  province  to  the  Austrian 
empire.  With  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  Naples,  he  could  give  the  noble  lord 
some  information.  The  military  occupa- 
tion, and  even  vassalage  of  Naples,  and 
of  the  country  north  and  west  of  the 
Mincio,  was  an  inalienable  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  allies.  Another  part  of  their 
project  was  to  take  and  keep  possession 
of  Ancona  as  a  Ute  de  pont,  tor  the  lodg* 
ment  of  stores  without^  danger  of  inter- 
ruption to  the  line  of  communicationt 
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The  noble  Idrd  wm  probably  ignorant  of 
tliif  part  of  tilt  toheme ;  and  be  did  not 
seem  to  be  avare  that  Naples  had  aonu- 
ally  paid  no  less  than  5  niUlions  sterling 
te  Austria.  Of  coorse  tbe  emperor 
would  not  be  ^9ry  willing  to  relinquish 
80  large  a  tribute.  Those  considerations 
should  have  induced  the  noble  lord  to 
ialerpose*  and  si^  that  this  country 
would  wot  sufier  the  military  occupation 
of  Naples.  I>id  be  know  that  Sicily  also 
was  to  be  occupied  by  means  of  a  Russian 
armament?  An4  did  be  apprehend  no- 
thing from  nnociier  rival?  It  was  well 
knowa  that  the  Anserioans  had  long  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  poasessiou  of  a 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  Russians  would  allow 
tbem  to  take  poaaesaion  of  Syracuse. 
But,  thank  God  I  all  these  were  now  past 
danger.  The  question  now  ratlier  was, 
whether  tbe  Austrian  frontier  should  be 
thrown  back  to  the  Tagliamento?  He 
would  now  tell  the  noble  lord,  when  the 
event  could  no  longer  he  retarded  by 
publicity,  that  be  would  soon  see  the 
benoon  of  liberty  flaming  on  every  haghic, 
and  abeddif^  light  into  every  vale  that 
had  been  obscured  by  tbe  darkness  of 
slavery.  The  kndl  of  deaootisra  had 
been  rung,  and  God  be  tanked,  by  the 
hands  of  the  -despots  tbemsdves.  The 
moment  of  the  union  of  the  partiiioners 
of  Poland  against  the  south  of  Europe 
Wins  the  jcommenoesnant  of  the  dmtruc- 
tionofignoimniousenptession.  The  allies 
wiera  engaged  with  tne  power  whiob  (^ 
poloon  could  not  oesist.  He  amned 
ngaicat  the  epirit  of  the  nge  and  IM,  and 
the  same  event  would  ^^fff^  follow  the 
aamentrocbus  attempt.  The  prince  re- 
cent of  Naples  had  elceady  done  himsdf 
iramoctal  honour,  and  he  would  seed  no 
other  protection  than  Ae  loyalty  and  cou- 
rage vhidi  his  own  faraverv  and  fidelity 
would  inamire.  He  concluded  by  moving 
for  «<  A  Copy  of  a  Letter,  dated  llth  of 
Febnmry  1S21,  from  sir  W.  A'Court  to 
the    NfiapoHtao    Minister   for 


'Ni^it 


fiaso 


ASirim;  together  with  Copies  of  any  In- 
struotifios  trom  His  Maimty's  Ministers 


on  whiob  the  same  was  grounded.*' 

Lord  C0t$kr£aghf  in  risuig  to  oler  such 
eKpiaoations  as  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
te  oupply  on  a  question  of  this  nature 
beittg^  brought  before  the  House,  would 
prkiomaUy 'Confine  hknaelf  to  the  motion 
immeaiately  under  censidemtion.  He 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  all  the  topics  whidi  the  I 


hdn.  officer  bad  touched  iipon,  connected 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people   of 
Naples.    He  should  not  inquire  into  the 
correctness  of  his  information,  nor  say 
any  thing  on  the  subject  of  the  rich  ro- 
past  which  bad  been  afforded  by  his  de« 
tails  of  conversations  at  Troppau,  though 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  they  had 
entertained  him  from  their  perfect  novelty, 
as  much  as  they  could  possibly  eniertma 
any  one.    Neither  should  he  think  it  ne» 
cessary  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
the  alarm  which  this  country  ought  to  feel 
on  account  of  the  efforu  of  Anserica  to 
gain  a  footing  in  the  Mediterranean— 
neither  should  he  follow  the  ^iant  oflicer 
through  any  of  the  prophetic  visions  io 
which  he  had  indulged  ^ith  so  much  sn« 
tisfaction :  he  should  content  himself  with 
saying  that  for  bis  part,  he  should  trao* 
quilly  wait  for  their  fulfilment,  without 
taking  all  the  predictions  of  the  gallant 
officer  for  gospel  in  the  first  instance. 
He  i^rebendedp  that  to  induce  the  House 
to  give  the  document  called  for  by  the 
hon.  oiBcer,  they  must  have  some  under* 
standing  that  he  meant  to  submit  some 
practical  motion  on  the  subject  to  their 
consideration ;  heeauae,  if  his  object  was 
merely  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  tho- 
dooumeat  whidi  had  been  pub\uhad  was 
genuine,  he  was  ready  to  admit  at  once, 
that  the  note,  such  as  it  had  appesred  in 
the  newspapers,   was  perfectly  correct, 
k  could  not  therefim  be  neceasary  to 
oaU  for  the  paper  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  language  which  our  minister  had  held 
to  the  Neapolitan  minister,  nor  couJd  it 
be  necessary  to  edft  for  the  production  of 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  prove  that  th^t 
which  had  been  puUidied  was  conoct. 
He  should  judge  that  the  hon.  general, 
if  he  had  any  proposition  to  oSer,  must 
intend  to  show  that  the  House  ought  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  ministers  for  isau* 
log  such  a  document,  or  that  if  the  do- 
cument was  unexoeptiooablein  itself,  that 
he  must  propose  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  It  eet  forth  were  inapplicable 
to  Naples.    No  person,  he  apfurehended, 
could  mean  to  deny  all  right  to  interfere 
on  our  jpart  in  the  event  of  the  royal 
family  or  Naples  being  in  danger.    He 
must  protest  against  the  assuniptkm  that 
the  language  held  respecting  the  roj9l 
family,  could  in  fairness  be  construed 
into  aay  thing  like  a  departure  from -neu- 
trality, to  any  thing  like  a  threat  of  in- 
terference on  tlie  part  of  this  country  with 
tlie  internal  affiiirs  of  Naples.    The  inter- 
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llerence  mentioned  in  Ih^note  wat  merely 
in  the  event  of  personal  TioleBce  being 
offered  to  any  members  of  the  roj^ 
ftmtlyy  and  being  merely  an  interftrence 
in  a  personal  cauBOi  it  was  distinct  from 
political  interference.  The  Honse  could 
not  be  unaware  of  the  discretion  which 
government  must  necessarily  grant  to  its 
ambassadors  or  agents  in  foreign  states ; 
and  from  official  experience  he  could  say, 
that  such  discretion  could  never  be  more 
safely  granted  to  any  officers  than  to  sir 
W.  A'Court  and  sir  Gr^am  Moore.  The 
gallant  officer  had  somehow  contrived  to 
entangle  his  argument  with  an  allusion  to 
the  langaage  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  outset  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  regard  to 
any  parliamentary  interference  for  the 
protection  of  the  rojral  family.  But  al-* 
though  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  highly 
prudent,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  did  net  follow  that  the  course 
pursued  by  sir  W.  A'CotIrt,  under  diifer^ 
ent  oircumstanoes^  was  not  perfectly  right. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  Mr.  l4tt,  which 
the  gallant  general  had  dwelt  upon,  so 
far  from  the  principle  of  non-interference 
with  regard  to  that  fiimilv  having  been 
recognised,  both  sides  of  the  House  were 
equally  anxious  to  deprecate  anjr  personal 
violence  against  the  king  or  his  family. 
To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  could  be 
aaid,  that  that  distinguished  statesman 
was  quite  as  forward  as  Mr.  Pitt,  in  re^ 
probating  the  foul  and  impious  deed  which 
iiad  stained  the  character  of  France,  and 
fixed  the  brand  of  inftimy  upon  its  revo- 
lution. That  deed  had,  in  fact,  placed 
France  in  a  state  of  moral  warfare  with 
all  the  civilised  world.  Sir  W.  A'Court, 
in  bis  letter,  had  threatened  no  inter^ 
ferenee  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
Naple^  but  on  'the  contrary,  had  kid 
down  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  nentralfitjr  by  which  the 
conduct  of  his  government  would  be  re^ 
golated,  and  had  declared  that  nothing 
could  induce  England  to  ihterfere  with 
their  alhirs  at  all»  but  the  cireumstance 
of  violence  being  offered  to  the  royal 
fkmily.  Unless  the  House  were  dkposed 
to  adopt  a  principle  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  had  b^en  sanctienea  by  them 
in  1792,  they  could  not  now  resolve  that 
tlie  letter  of  sir  W.  A'Conrt  at  all  deserved 
to  be  made  thie  subject  of  s^ispicion. 
Though  he  (lord  C.)  dented  the  nght  of 
this  eovemment  to  Interfere  with  the  in- 
tttntd  affairs  of  Naples,  he  would  insist 
itet  a  state  of  things  which  so  endanger- 


ed the  royal  family  of  that  country  would 
go  to  extinguish  dl  the  amicdile  relations 
of  the  two  nations,  smd  all  the  treaties  at 
present  subsisting  between  that  country 
and  this,  and  tend  directly  to  place  them 
in  a  state  of  hostility  towards  each  oth^r. 
The  hon.  general,  wishing  to  goad  and 
to  drive  this  country  into  a  congest  ta 
the  cause  of  the  Carbonari,  had  defend- 
ed that  sect.  He  had  said  that  which 
would  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  was  in 
their  secrets;  he  bad  represented  them 
to  be  most  virtuous,  and  their  assassioa-* 
Ifons  he  had  traced  to  the  former  systeoa 
of  government  there  established,  while  be 
called  on  the  House  to  behold  in  tbeoi 
the  iriaihs  of  despotism.  But  did  the 
gallant  officer  forget  that  assasainationa 
had  been  ccmmitted  in  this  country  ^ 
l^ch  things  had  been  known,  and  wheft 
thegallsot  officer  described  such  crimea 
to  result  from  despotism,  he  might  be  al-» 
lowed  to  retort,  and  declare  them  to  have 
grown  out  of  seeret  oonsph-acies.  Be 
wottld  therefore  protest  against  the  Car* 
bonari  and  their  assasslnaiioDs,  aad  against 
that  prmoiple  whieh  sanctioned  the  eon* 
duct  of  saojects  who  had  been  induced 
to  bring  uehr  sovereigns  before  what 
had  been  called  a  regular  tribunal. 
He  apprehended  the  House  would  not,  al 
this  moment  be  disposed  to  relieve  the 
executive  government  from  the  responai-i 
bility  of  persevering  in  the  course  whidi 
they  had  adopted.  It  was  not  now  for 
them  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done^ 
if  unfortunately  this  government  should 
interfere  in  the  contestt  When  this 
should  happen,  then  would  be  the  time  to 
call  them  to  an  account  fbr  departing 
fifom'the  prinei|des  which  tliey  had  avowed 
at  the  outset.  He  woda  assmre  thd 
gdlant  officer  that  those  considerations 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  his  majesty'a 
mmisters  whtdi  be  had  been  anxvons  to 
press  on  their  attention.  While  they 
avoided  cofnmttting  this  country  to  a  new 
contest,  they  liad  men  that  course  which 
was  likely  inott  effectually  to  protect 
British  interests,  and  even  the  cause  of 
liberty  itself  (in  the  most  enMshtened 
view  of  the  subject)  from  the  dangers 
whicii  were  to  be  apprehended.  Their 
conduct  was  calculated  to  guard  Naples 
against  plating  itself  m  a  situation  which 
might  make  it  almost  impossible  fbr  the 
other  governments  of  Europe  to  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  party  that  might  pre* 
vail.  He  believed  the  people  of  mples  to 
be  more  enlightened  Aan  the  gallant^offi* 
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ccr,  if  he  might  Judge  from  what  had 
fallen  from  him  that  night.  He  did  not 
anticipate  thit  thoie  excesees  would 
occur  which  had  been  contemplated.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  letter  of  which 
the  hoo.  officer  complained,  was  very 
different  from  that  which  he  mi^ht  sup- 
pose* Instead  of  its  calling  forth  mdigna- 
tion,  sir  W.  A'Court  had  received  the 
congratulations  of  all  classes  on  the  occaF* 
aion,  it  having  been  resarded  as  a  protect- 
ing document,  well  calculated  to  prevent 
the  occurrences  of  those  violences,  which, 
in  times  of  popular  revolution  were  but 
too  justly  to  be  apprehended.  It  was,  in 
fact,  considered  as  a  guaranty  of  that  neu- 
trality which  Great  Britain  had  all  along 
professed.  This  country  had  not  received 
congratulations  more  cordial  for  any  part 
of  Its  conduct,  with  reference  to  its 
neut^alitv,  than  it  had  done  on  this  very 
point,  if  the  gallant  officer  supposed 
that  this  proceeding  arose  out  of  any 
community  of  feeling  with  other  powers, 
or  that  it  was  likely  to  involve  us  in  any 
thin^  that  might  grow  out  of  that  com- 
munity of  feeling  among  other  powers, 
he  entertained  an  apprehension  4hat  had 
no  foundation.  Betbre  the  congress  of 
Troppau  had  broken  up,  the  order  of  this 
government  was  issueo ;  and  our  officers 
abroad  were  instructed  to  preserve  the 
strictest  neutrality.  The  terms  used  were 
those  adopted  by  sir  W.  A'Court,  and  the 
position  could  not  be  laid  down  more 
strongly.  Before  the  orders  were  offi- 
cially issued,  our  officer  abroad  was  vested 
with  a  completeauthority  and  discretion  to 
make  them  public,  in  any  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  object  which  the  go- 
vernment had  in  view ;  namely,  to  pre- 
vent a  stain  being  fixed  on  the  Neapolitan 
people  by  any  insulting  treatment  of  the 
royal  family,  and  to  show,  by  our  conduct 
to  that  family,  the  strict  neutrality  which 
this  countiy  wished  to  preserve.  Though 
circumstances  did  not  admit  sir  W. 
A'Court  to  make  the  statement  public 
immediately,  or  to  let  the  government 
know  that  such  were  his  instructions; 
still  no  remonstrance  was  directed  to  him, 
on  the  subject  of  our  fleet.  On  the  5th 
February,  our  minister  thought  that  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary  to  state 
in  what  aspect  the  British  government 
viewed  the  affairs  of  Naples ;  and,  at  that 
time,  he  furnished  to  the  then  minister, 
a  statement  of  the  intentions  of  this 
court,  in  order  that  the  minister  might, 
if    he    thought    fit,    make    it    known 
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to  the  Neapolitan  parliament.  At 
that  time,  the  Neapolitan  cabinet  did  noa 
deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  subject  ^ 
but  afterwards,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
the  minister  called  for  a  further  explanation* 
and  sir  W.  A'Court  furnished  him  witb 
the  document.  It  was  therefore  a  decla- 
ration issued  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  powers  at  Troppau.  The  a,ct  was  done 
before  they  knew  any  thing  about  it. 
This  was  not  an  instruction  issued  merely 
on  an  abstract  view  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  danger,  because,  wben.sir  Grafaana 
Moore  sailed  in  August,  after  the  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place,  it  was  thought  that* 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  Uie  royal 
family  might  have  occasion  to  be  removed 
from  Naples ;  and,  in  consequence,  a 
general  o^der  was  given  to  him  to  affocd 
every  facility  if  tlie  occasion  occurred* 
But  when  separate  information  of  special 
danger  was  received  by  soverment,  aa 
was  afterwards  the  case,  mmisters  would 
not  have  acted  rightly  if  they  had  not  fur- 
nisbed  his  majesty's  officer  with  a  special 
order,  founded  on  that  ifteparate  informa- 
tion. They,  however,  guarded  the  terms 
of  that  order,  so  as  to  prevent  this  coun- 
try from  being  involved  in  any  difficulty, 
or  the  royal  family  from  being  subjected 
to  any  danger  on  account  of  it.  In 
the  instructions  directed  to.  the  officers^ 
they  were  ordered  to  take  especial  cara 
that  those  general  instructions  were  not 
pervertedjto  purposes  which  were  not  con- 
templated at  noroe.  .Whatever  might 
grow  out  of  the  interference  o(  this  govern^ 
ment,  nothing  connected  with  it  could 
involve  the  tranquillity  of  this  countrj. 
The  instruction  had  no  connexion  in  Its 
oriein,  or  in  the  object  to. which  it  le4» 
wiw  any  thing  that  could  bind  us  to  a 
community    of  interest    with  the  allied 

Eowers  in  their  present  proceedings!  And, 
owever  delightful  it  might -be  to  the  gall 
lant  general  to  heap  taunts  on  those  sove- 
reigns, whom  he  would  ever  consider  the 
saviours  of  the  -world  from  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  it,  he  thought 
it  was  not  the  sort  of  recompense  whicb 
they  deserved  from  any  member  of  that 
House.  But,  though  he  viewed  their 
character  and  conduct  -in  a  very  diffisreot 
light  from  the  gallant  officer,  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  this  country  was  not  a  partj> 
in  any  degree,  to  the  course  of  policy 
they  were  now  pursuing.  This  country 
separated  from  the  principles  which  they 
laid  down  at  Troppau  and  Laybach.  Tha 
ministers  of  this  country  denied  the  prior 
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dple  whidi  those  sovereigns  had  laid 
down  with  respect  to  other  states;  andf 
in  .the  present  instance,  resting  on  their 
own  principles,  and  proceeding  on  their 
own  grounds,  they  had  sent  forth  the  in- 
structions to  our  minister  at  Naples.  The 
doctrine  of  the  gallant  officer  with  respect 
to  Austria  was  really  of  an  extraordinary 
<^aracter;  for,  according  to  that  gallant 
officer,  Austria  was  proceeding  to  Naples, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  permanent  mili- 
tary occupation  of  that  country,  which 
the  gallant  officer  maintained  had  long 
been  a  desirable  object  with  that  govern- 
ment. Now,  among  all  the  flights  to- 
which  his  (lord  C/s)  countrymen  were 
liable,  he  could  imagine  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary tban  that  of  supposing  a  g&* 
▼eminent,  long  desiring  ibe  military  oc- 
cupation of  a  country,  would  give  up  the 
possession  of  that  cotmtry  as  soon  as  it 
was  obtained.  Yet;  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  Austria  upon  conquering  Naples, 
and  especially  Murat  ?  Why,  instead  of 
betraying  the  least  desire  to  retain  mili- 
tary Dossession  of  that  country,  it  imme- 
diately withdrew  half  its  army,  and  the 
emperor  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  king 
0f  Naples,  which  he  (lord  C.)  had  seen, 
stating  to  the  kins  that  h6  hademployecl 
bis  forces  in  Naples,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne;  and 
chat  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  army 
should  be  promptly  withdrawn,  if  the 
king  felt  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  na- 
tive troops  wliich  were  then  marshalled 
in  Naples.  Well,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
did  withdraw  all  his  troops,  and  Naples, 
was  left  to  that  army,  which  appeared 
from  recent  events,  to  be  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Carbonari.  When 
liiis  was  the  case,  he  thought  the  gallant 
general  was  not  justified  in  making  those 
statements,  which  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce inflammation.  The  gallant  general 
had  on  this  occasion  stood  forward  as  a 
sort  of  evidence  in '  favour  of  the  Car- 
bonari ;  he  had  acted  as  a  kind  of  ami^^wi 
euruBf  to  defend  them  from  all  attacks. 
He  seemed  to  wish  us  to  adopt  their  sys- 
t;em,  which  was  so  perfect  that  it  must 
Burify  the  political  and  moral  atmosphere. 
IIis<  argument  seamed  to  be,  if  their  prin« 
eiples  produce  so  many  blessings,  why 
should  we  not  have  Carbonari  here  ?  He 
could  never  listen  to  such  a  project,  until 
be  found  that  benefits  were  rather  to  be 
expected  from  secret  sects  and  corobi- 
Dations,  than  from  open  and  >  avowed 
governments.  He  loolced  upon  secret 
VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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sects  to  bo  opposed  to  all  good  govern- 
ment. He  had  never  ^known  any  thing 
but  evil  to  spring  from  them ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  gallant  general  had 
said,  he  should  ever  feel  it  liis  duty  to 
oppose  them.  The  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  justified  him  in  denouncing 
such  associations  as  ruinous  to  every  order 
of  society.  The  object  of  the  Carbonari 
evidently  was,  to  subvert  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  as  recognized  by  the 
treaties  on  their  table ;  and  to  have  some 
general  mtem,  by  which  all  the  govern- 
ments ofltaly  should  be  consolidated  into 
one  mass,  contrary  to  the  system  which 
now  existed.  If  gentlemen  opposite  were 
favourable  to  this  general  system,  it  was 
fair  in  them  to  give  the. country  notice.^ 
It  did  not  shake  hidvopinion  of  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  it  was  nt  that  the  govern-, 
ment  and  the  parliament  should  beware  of 
taking  advice,  which  was  mixed  up  with- 
such  a  dose  of  noxious  ingredients.  He 
could  not  feel  the.gallant  general's  enthu- 
siasm;—•he  could  not  credit  his  prophe-*^ 
cies ;  and  he  would  repeat  what  he  had' 
said  the  other  night,  that  Austria  bad^ 
no  idea  of  breaking  the  treaties  by  which 
she  was  bound,. or  of  making  inroads  on* 
the  territories  of  other  states.  This  being 
the  fact,  when  he  heard  the  gallant 
officer  endeavouring  .  to  mislead  thot 
House,  on  so  important  a  point,  he  must 
enter  his  caveat  against  such  statements» 
and  declare,  as  an  honest  man,  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  A'C^ourt  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
his  relation,^  observing,  that  the  reception 
whidi  the  reading  of  his  note  met  with  in 
the  Neapolitan  parliament  furnished  a* 
complete  answer  to  the  obiectioos  wbidi 
had  oeen  ursed  by  the  gallant  officer. 

Mr.  Hutehiruon  supported  the  motion^ 
and  reprobated  the  proceedings  of  Austria, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  holy  aU 
liance,  towards  the  independent  people 
of  Naples,  who,  from  the  vigour  of  their, 
struggles  against  such  a  formidable  .con* 
spiracy  of  despots,  had  proved  that  they 
deserved  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.. 

The  Hon. «/.  fV.  Ward  said,  he  consi* 
dered  neutrality  on  the  part  of  this  go«> 
vernment  towards  Naples,  as  a^  sound 
general  principle.:  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  but  regret4hat  our  conduct  had 
not  been  of  a.  more  decided  aspect,  and 
that  we  had  not  a  little .  sooner  exited 
that  influence  whichbelonged  to  our  chB« 
racter.  There  might,  he  would  admit, 
be  good  reasons  against  this  line  of  con« 
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dad  on  olir  part;  but  what  he  ineaot  to 
contend  now  wet»  tbet  ^ogh  acting  4ipon 
moderato  principlen*  we  ought  to  ha^ 
taken  the  important  station  which  be* 
longed  to  ut,  and  that  instead  of  being 
found  skulking  in  the  rear  of  the  allied 

Sowers,  we  should  have  taken  the  lead, 
e  did  not  mean  that  we  should  have  re- 
sorted to  arms,  but  that  we  should  have 
exerted  the  influence  which  properlj  be* 
longed  to  us,  to  have  averted,  it  possible, 
the  calamities  which  were  now  about  to  be» 
Ml  Naples.  We  could  not  fur  amoment,  as 
men,  as  gentlemen,  or  as  Englishmen,  sanc- 
tion the  principle  of  such  an  interGsrence 
in  the  intern^  administration  of  a  coun- 
try as  was  now  acted  upon  with  respect 
to  Naples*  If  the  principle  were  to  be 
sanctioned,  that  Naj^les  was  to  be  inter- 
fered with  for  llnntiog  her  monarchjr, 
what  right  had  our  ancestors  to  complam 
of  the  interference  of  foreign  powers 
when  we  had  changed  our  dynasty?  Ho 
must  contend  against  the  monstrous  prhi* 
eiple  of  interference  en  the  part  or  the 
despotic  monarchs  of  Europe,  to  put 
down  any  principle  of  liberty  which  the 
inoieasin^  Infarnation  and  wisdom  of 
other  nationa  might  think  necessary  for 
their  own  better  government.  He  ad<- 
iMTted  to  the  impolicy  of  this  country 
ianctioninfjf,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any 
auch  intertersnce.  The  pnno^ile,  he  ob- 
aerved,  which  the  allied  sovereigns  termed 
IttUimacy,  waa  high  treason  with  ns. 
The  Igns  of  England  could  be  no  fit  as* 
sociate  m  such  monarchs  :  he  waa  of  a 
diierent  osderof  beings:  incumbered  as 
he  w4i  with  a  free  constitution,  tliey 
would  be  ashamed  of  him ;  and  glorying 
in  all  the  blessings  of  that  constitution, 
be  would  be  ashamed  of  them.  But,  who 
weso  tiioae.who  joined  in  this  crusade 
Mshist  the  dawning  liberties  of  Naples? 
who  were  those  who  were  afraid  that 
her  succem  would  give  an  example  for 
A  military  despotism )  Wbv,  among  them 
waa  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa^a 
nonareh  who  governed  by  a  UKase;  who 
possessed  absmote  power  over  the  lives 
andpcoperty  of  the  inhabitants,  not  merely 
of  a  gseat  part  of  Europe,  but,  he  might 
of  a  gieat  part  oSf  the  world ;  who 
joed  despotic  from  the  great  watt  of 
Cbtna  to  the  ocean  ^-«a  sovereign  whoso 
power  waasoafaedote,  that,  aeeordiogto 
llieepinions  of  Russian  luvist%  be  eoald 
leave  the  empire  by  will  to  whomsoever. 
be  pleased  ^-m  monarefa^  whose  peace  es-^ 
teblishment  was  greetec  than  the  warca* 
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tablbhment  of  the  Remans  In  the  height 
of  power*    Was  this  the  sovereign  who 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  kii^doma 
of  Europe  from  any  danger  of  a  military 
despotism  ?    Why,  the  whole  system  of 
Russia  was  militsry.    All  the  honours  and 
distinctions  conferred  in  that  countnr  were 
of  a  military  character.    If  she  had  occa-: 
sion  to  send  for  any  learned  man  froin> 
aaother  country— for  she  had  no  great 
men  of  her  own— the  honours  she  held  out 
to  him  were  military*    On  one  occasion, 
when  a  celebrated   algebraist  was  sent 
for,  he  waa  immediately  made  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment;  and,  if  a  man  were  there 
to  discover  the  longitude,  no  doubt  hta* 
reward  would  be  to  luive  a  pair  of  epauleta 
placed  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  cross  of 
some  fighting  order  on  bis  breast.    And^ 
yet  the  sovereign  of  such  a  country  was  the 
man  who  waa  now  so  tenderly  afraid,  lest 
a  military  despotism  should  beestablkhed 
at  Naples !    And  how  did  he  ^opose  tcv 
prevent  such  a  disaster  ?    By  giving  mili- 
tary occupation  of  it  to  the  troops  of  hi» 
brother  of  Austria,  and,  if  need  should 
be,  of  his  own ;  and  all  thb  to  prevent  the* 
lawjrers,  or  the  laizaroni  at  Nsples,  fronv 
having    any  share  in  the  constitution  I 
He  begged  of  the  House  to  consider  to 
what  mngers  we  ourselves  had  been  ex- 
posed, before  we  had  attained  our  present 
degree  of  constitutional  liberty ;  through 
what   difliculties,  errors,  and,  he  would* 
add,  crimes,  we  had  passed  to  secure  ita 
possessions;  and,  after  all,  there  was  no 
one  who  would  say  that  we  had  purchased^ 
it  too   dearly.    Bat  the  revolution    in 
Naples  had  not  cost  the  life  or  property^ 
of  a  single  individnaL    If  we  could  say- 
that  it  bad  been  the  work  of  JacobinB,  of 
compare   it  to  the  barbarous  moiSRcre 
whtcn  bad    produced   a    revolution  in 
another  countrr,  we  might  view  it  dif^ 
ferently  ;  but  the  question  here  was,  were 
the  Neapolitans  to  nave  no  change  in  their 
internal  government  but  what  should  be 
sanctioned  by  the  despots  of  Europe? 
Were  such  attempta  to  be  put  down  bgr 
the  sovereign  who,  having   established 
despotism  in  hia  own  country,  considered 
himself  bound  to  citisade  against  liberty: 
in  those  of  his  neig>fabottrs— by  the  mo* 
nareh  wIms  hano^  esisl>lifhed  mraself  as  » 
task-master  at  Mifaur  now  wished  to  be^ 
the  dictator  at  Naples  Mt  was  said» 


that  there  were  Carbonari  eoncenied  k^ 
the  revolotioD  at  Naples.  Admit  it ;  batr 
did  that  shrangthen  the  ground  fbr  «ita^ 

iag Naples?   Be  kneirtbat  (here  wi^f* 
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ntny  grcftt  and  good  neii  amoog  iliem : 
iie  knew  ihat  Pnitflia  owed  a  great  deal 
to  such  secret  associations.    But  suppose 
that  all  such  secret  societies  were  pot  aown» 
did  Austria  flatter  herself  that  the  hatred 
in  which  she  was  held  existed  only  in 
secret  societies  ?    If  she  did,  she  would 
find  herself  fearfully  mistaken.    Not  a 
plant  in   tlie  fertile  vales  of  Lombardy 
flourished  so  fruitfully  as  did  the  hatred 
with  which  her  rule  was  received.  Wher* 
iBTor  the  feelings  of  men  remained-*-wher^ 
ever  a  spark  of  the  love  of  liberty  was. 
cherished  in  Italy-^there  existed  this  un* 
sworn  conspiracy  against  the  destroyers  of 
Ihat  liberty.  This  had  existed^  and  would 
continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  the  hatred  to 
Austria  lasted— which  wouU  be  fpr  ever. 
The  only  ground  that  Austria  could  have 
for  a  war  with  Naples^  would  be,  if  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  government  there 
had  tampered  with  the  Carbonari  at  Milan ; 
that  migfat  be  a  groundi  first  of  remon*- 
strance^  and  afterwards  of  war  i  but  no 
such  thnig  had  been  nroved.    The  red 
sround    was  that  Caroooarl  existed   at 
Naples,  and  that  the  emperor  was  trou- 
bled  with  the  same  descri|»tton  of  persons 
in  some  parts  of  his  dominions,     we  were 
now  in  the  possession  of  all  the  benefits  of 
a  free  constitution.    The  Neapolitans  had 
not  yet  reached  that  state  of  perfisction ; 
but  he  trusted  he  ^ould  never  see  them 
deterred  from  puraumg  their  object  by 
the  faihire  of  tiieir  pre^nt  attempt,  but 
Ihat  they  would  continue  the  struggle 
until   they  arrived  at  perfect  freedom. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  which  did  not  show  ji  wish,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  for  a  better  and  more 
mitigated   form   of    government.     The 

wisest  thing  which  those  governmentscould 
do  would  be  to  comply  with  that  wish :  if 
they  sought  to  extinguish  the  feeling,  It 
might  remain  smothered  for  n  time  (  but 
it  would  at  length  explode;  and  whenever 
it  did,  it  would  ternunate  in  their  ruin. 
'  Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  unwilUng  to 
protract  the  debate ;  buti  considering  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  regard 
So  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  felt  it  to  be 
due  to  them  as  well  as  to  himself,  to  ex* 
press  his  sentiments  upon  the  question 
now  tefim  the  House*  Having  held  an 
official  situation  at  the  time  when  that 
policy  which  the  moUoa  of  the  bon.  and 
l^lant  general  had  brought  Into  discus^ 
sion  was  adopted,  it  would  be  most  un« 
candid  in  him  If  he  did  net  avow  and 
even  claim  bis  shocsof  ths  if^ioiisihijity 
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which  could  attach  to  the  measure  which 
was  now  called  in  question;  and  lie  had 
no  hesitation  in  avpwing,  that  the  order 
upon  which  the  note  of  sir  William  A'Court 
was  founded,  was  an  order  for  which  he 
was  responsible,  and  for  the  justification  of 
which,  he  was  content  to  appeal  to  the 
House,  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity.  At 
that  period  he  entirely  agreed  with  his  col- 
Ieague9»  that  the  principle  to  be  acted  upon 
was  one  of  decided  ana  strict  n^utrality-^ 
neutrality  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed. 
Anxious,  however,   as   the  government 
were,  to  preserve  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
still  he  sQOuld  hjave  held  them  to  bs  the 
basest  of  mankind,  if  they  had  not  pro« 
vided  for  one  probable  case—if  they  had 
not  qualified  that  Sjrstem  of  neutrality 
wiUi  one  condition— 4f  they  had  failed  to 
provide,  as  fsr  as  instructions  could  pri^ 
vide,  for  the  perfect  security  of  the  royal 
family  of  Naples.    To  fliu^  herself  into 
that  vortex  of  politicsl  agitation  whidi 
must  evidently   reipahi  after  the  with*^ 
drawal   of  tlie  royal  family  should  be 
effiN^ted,  was  neither  the  duty  of  England 
nor  the  intention  of  govemment ;  but  to 
efiect  that  withdrawal,  if  neeessary,  <was 
the   policy  whkh   had   distinctly   been 
avowed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
contest.     The  gallant  general  who  had 
brought  forward  the  present  motion,  had 
thoueht  proper  to  allude  to  the  conduct 
of  this  ffovemment  at   the  oommeoce- 
ment  of  die  war  with  France.     He  had 
stated,  and  had  truly  stated,  that  th|&  in- 
structions then  giveti  were  of  a  different 
character  from  those  which  we  had  in  this 
case  given  to  our  minister  at  Naples,  and 
that  a  proposition  made  by  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  for  direct  interference,  when 
the  safety  of  the  royal  family  of  France  was 
menaced,  was  received  by  his  majesty's 
.then  ^vernment,  not  only,  with  caution 
and  distrust,  but  with  an  stdmission  of  the 
danger  and  impolicy  of  interference,  as 
being  calculated   to  produce  the   very 
danger  against  which  it  purported  to  pro- 
vide.    Surely  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  proposition  was  then  made, 
were  extrensaly  different  from  the  present. 
Bui  if  Paris  had  stood  i^n  the  ocean  in- 
stread  of  standing  as  it  did  upon   the 
Seine,  could  there  be  any  doubt  that 
we  should  then  have  given  iastructions  to 
secure  the  ssfety  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  that  those  iostructions  wouki 
have  iMtn  uiknimously  approved,  as  well 
by  the  side  of  the  House  which  approved^ 
as  by  thai  whk^  sow  ,discoursged  a 
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proposition  under  difereot  dr- 
cumitsnces  f  God  be  thanlredy  there  had 
been  no  ocoation  to  act  upon  the  instruc- 
tioni  given  with  reference  to  the  rojal 
fiunily  of  Naples,  and  that  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  our  two  public  function- 
aries had  not  been  tasked  on  this  occasion. 
He  must  say,  however,  that  if  those  in* 
structions  had  not  been  eiven,  and  cir- 
camstanoes  had  arisen  under  which  they 
might  haye  been  rendered  necessary,  it 
would  have  been  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  counsels  of  this  country.  With  this 
single  exception,  as  stated  in  the  note  of 
air  W,  A'Court,  it  was  the  opinion  of  his 
majesty's  government,  when  he  (Mr.  C.) 
was  a  member  of  it,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  that  opinion  remained  unchanged 
(though  his  own  responsibility  had  ceased, 
and  he  of  course  possessed  no  means  of 
Icnowing  the  fact),  that  a  perfect  neutra- 
lity should  be  observed^an  entire  absence 
from  any  participation  in  the  policy  or 
counsels  of  the  allies. 

It  was  impossibie  for  any  one  who  had 
heard  the  debate  of  that  night,  and  who 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  general,  to  doubt  that  the  line  of 
policy  mtended  to  be  recommended  to 
this  country  was  war  [No,  no  1  from  the 
Opposition  benches].  The  House  was 
much  fuller  at  the  present  moment  than 
it  was  when  the  hon.  and  gallant  general 
had  made  bis  motion,  and  many  gentle- 
men therefore,  who  swelled  the  cry  of 
Nol  no!  could  have  no  personal  means 
of  estimatinff  the  ralue  .of  his  assertion : 
but  he  would  appeal  to  the  candid  opinion 
of  any  gentleman  who  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  the  hon.  general, 
'Whether  the  hon.  and  gallant  general  had 
not,  in  terms,  advised,  if  not  a  war,  at 
least  an  armed  negotiation;  and  whether 
he  had  not  declared,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  such  an  armed  negotia- 
tion, this  country  would  be  proud  to 
incur  the  burthens  of  war  in  such  a 
cause  ?  He  would  submit  to  the  House 
'  whether  he  had  exaggerated  the  hon.  and 
gallant  general's  statement.  When  an 
hon.  member  brought  forward  a  motion 
-for  the  production  of  a  paper,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  were  known  to  all  man- 
kind, he  would  ask,  what  was  themeaning 
of  a  perseverance  in  debate,  and  a  divi- 
aioo,  nf  it  was  intended  to  divide,}  but  to 
take  tne  sense  of  the  House,  not  upon  the 
production  of  the  psper,  which  for  all 
|>ractical  purposes  was  in  the  possession 
pf  the  Housje,  but  upon  the  sentimeiiU 


and  opinions  with  which  the  prodncUon 
of  the  paper  had  been  aupporied  or 
denied  ?  The  division  of  tliis  night  waai^ 
in  effect,  a  division  for  peace  or  war. 
His  (Mr.  C*s.)  voice  was  for  peaces 
and  for  the  true  means  of  preserving  peaoe. 
namely,  neutrality  ^Hear,  hear  !]•  What 
was  the  diflference,  in  effect,  between  a  de* 
daration  in  favour  of  war,  and  of  an  armed 
and  menacing  negotiation  ?  Did  the  hoo. 
and  gallant  general  proposesuch  a  negotia^ 
tion  without  intendmg  to  push  it  to  a  war^ 
in  the  event  of  its  failure  i  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  change  of  character  whick 
this  country  had  undergone  from  former 
times ;  but  he  believed  it  never  yet  pre* 
sented  such  a  picture  of  degradation  as  it 
would  present,  if,  after  assuming  a  me- 
nacing tone,  it  retracted  its  pretensiona 
and  snrunk  back  into  tame  acquiescence 
as  soon  as  that  menace  had  failed*  In 
truth,  then,  it  was  proposed  to  enter  into 
war  with  all  the  great  powers  of  Europa 
»-into  war  with  ail  the  powers  to  which 
at  present  we  were  allied-^and  for  what 
purpose  ?  If  he  knew  himself,  there  atk% 
not  that  man  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons— no,  not  even  those 
in  whose  mouths  the  words  were  moat 
&miliar— -who  was  disposed  to  view  with 
leas  distrust  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  good  government 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
he  was.  He  was  not  of  the  niggardly 
opinion  of  some  persons  in  this,  country^ 
who  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
own  freedom,  lesa  from  the  positive 
blessings  which  they  enjoyed,  than  from 
their  contrast  with  less  happy  nations. 
He  did  not  measure  his  own  happiness.by 
the  misery  .of  his  neighbours,  nor  did  he 
grudge  that  other  nations  should  partid^ 

Sate  m  that  constitution  which  formed  the 
lessing  and  the  glory  of  his  own.  He 
saw  that  the  principles  of  liberty  were  in 
operation,  and  should  be  one  of  the  last 
individuals  who.  would  attempt  to  restrain 
them ;  but  there  was  a  di&rence  between 
excusingaaaction  when  done,  and  using 
such  means  as  should  incite  .to  that  ac- 
tion: and  England,  might  incline  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  result,  yet  scarcely  ap- 
prove the  measures  by  which  such  result 
was  brought  about.  He  trusted  that  he 
never  should  arrive  at  that  state. of  cslm 
contemplation  in  which  the^lant  gene- 
ral opposite  had  talked  of  the  naurder  of 
Charles  1st  as  a  lawful  proceedtag .  He 
hoped  that  no  liberality  of  principle  wbidt 
might  imbue  hismindi  would  ever  indocft 
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him  <o  look  at  thot  tmiMctioD  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  the  horror 
and  disgust  which  its  atrocity  was  calcu- 
lated  to  excite.  But  even  if  he  could 
bring  himself  in  his  closet  to  doubt  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  certainly  he  nerer 
would,  m  public,  give  vent  to  such  an 
opinion.  Quite  sure  he  was,  that  he 
would  never  speak  such  a  sentiment  in 
that  House ;  and  still  less  would  he  pro- 
claim it  aloud  to  a  nation  in  the  act  of 
struggling  for  the  attainment  of  independ- 
ence. 

Excidat  ilia  dies  eevo  :  nee  postera  credant 
.   Ssecula;  nos  certe  tacearous  &  obruta  multA 
Nocte  tegi  nostrc  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

The  time  might  come  when  other  na- 
tions would  have  to  claim  that  candour 
and  indulgence  which  the  gallant  eene- 
ral  so  liberally  extended  to  the  history 
of  his  own.  In  God's  name,  let  not  Eng- 
land be  foremost  to  vaunt  her  own  shame, 
and  to  hold  up  her  fault  as  an  example 
to  other  countries :  let  her  excuse  herself 
if  she  could ;  if  not,  let  her  remain  silent. 
Whether  she  gave  her  aid  to  the  Nea- 
Dolitans  or  denied  it,  let  her  at  least  with- 
hold that  aid  which  consisted  only  in  the 
soffgestion  of  crime. 

In  stating  once  more  that  he  was  the 
advocate  of  an  nnqoalifitd  neutrality,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  would  ad- 
vert for  a  moment  to  another  course 
which  had  been  hinted  at.  It  was  said, 
that  there  were  means  by  which  this  coun- 
try might  aid  the  Neapolitans  without 
committing  itself  to  the  issue  of  their 
struggle;  that  it  might  at  least  give  the 
sanction  of  its  opin&n  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Now  it  was  upon  that  point 
more  than  unon  any  other,  that  he  was  at 
issue  with  the  hon.  ^ntlemen  opposite. 
If  it  was  right  that,  with  a  view  to  favour 
the  progress  of  liberty,  we  should  declare 
our  alliances  broken,  and  make  war  against 
those  powers  who  were  now  called  the 
oppressors  6f  the  earth,  in  God*s  name 
let  that  course  be  decidedly  taken.  Let 
the  House  sit  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  until  thei^  minds  were  made 
up ;  but  let  them  then  declare  their  de- 
termination when  taken  plainly  and 
openly.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  Let  the  country  be  told,  •<  although 
you  are  already  heavily  burthened,  there 
IS  yet  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  you 
must  prepare  for  new  exertions  and  new 
sacrifices.  True,  England  is  saved ;  but 
that  is  not  enough:  Europe  must  be 
regenerated,  and  at  your  expettse.**    If 


this   was  to   be  done   at   all,   it  rniist 
be  done  openly  and  avowedly ;   but,  to 
adopt  such  a  policy,  and   to  follow  it 
secretly  and   by    by-ways,    would  only 
prolong  the  struggle,  agg^vate  the  diffi- 
culty, and  probably  defeat  the  end.    Of 
all  modes  of  support  which  England  could 
extend  to  other  countries,  a  constructive 
support  was    the   most   unfair.    Direct 
support  was   capable   of  definition ;   it 
might  be  stated  in  precise  terms,  and  re- 
coraed  in  stipulations  which  could  not  be 
mistaken :  the  country  made  an  engage- 
menty  performed  it,'  and  there  was  an  end. 
But  constructive  support,  by  which  the 
receiving  party    ususjly    understood  all 
that  they  were  entitled  to  exjpect,  all  that 
they  might  want,  and  the  bestowing  party 
that  they  were  to  be  expected  to  furnish 
only  what  they  might  find  it  convenient  to 
give,  would  only  leave  the  deluded  victim 
to  finish  with  her  single  means,  that  which 
she  had  undertaken  in  the  confidence  of 
continued  assistance.    Had  England  no 
warning  of  the  effect  of  such  conduct? 
Let  the  House  look  at  the  case  of  Pai^ga* 
so  loudly  and  pertinaciously  deplored  and 
misrepresentea  by  those  who  are  now  for 
countenancing   and  stimulating   Naples, 
in  which  case  the  accidental  expression  of 
a  British  officer  had  been  construed  into  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which 
must  necessarily  embroil  her  with  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  ^lobe.    Suppose 
sudi  a  constructive  promise  to  have  been 
given  to  Naples,  and  suppose  Naples,  upon 
we  faith  of  it,  to  have  embarked  herself  in 
a  contest,  which  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  undertaken— what   disgrace,   what 
eternal  infamy,  would  be  cast  upon  Eng- 
land,  should  she  fail  to  fight  the  cituse  as 
her  own ;  nay,  as  if  contending  for  her  own 
existence,  with  all  the  strength  and  means 
which  exertion  could  command ! 
.   Then  awAy  with  the  distinction  between 
war  and  an  armed  negotiation !    Unless  it 
was  proposed  to  go  even  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  to  involve  the  existence  of 
England  with  that  of  her  ally;  all  mention 
of  support  was  but  a  fraud.    And  was  it 
not  romantic  to  talk  of  embarking  the 
country,  not  on  account  of  duty,  alliance, 
or  obligation,   but  merely  as  matter  of 
sympathy  and  feeling,  in  a  war  in  which 
she  had  neither  interest    nor  concern? 
What  instance  was  to  be  found  in  English 
history  in  whidi  the  country  had  em- 
barked in  a  war  of  such  extent,  on  any 
thing  like  such  a  principle,  and  come  out 
of  it  with  hooouir?    ici|  one  iosiance 
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thtm  was;   one  gloribas  1n«tance»  thai 
«f  Spain.    If  tbefie  wat  any  part  c£  hit 
poliDcal  life  in  wiudi  be  (  Mc.  C.^  gloried. 
It  waty  tbat  in  the  laoe  or  every  oimculty* 
ef  every  diioouragenient  and  prophesy  of 
biluie»  his  had  been  the  banc  which  had 
comoiitted  England  to  an  alliance  with 
Spahi— to  an   allianoe  with   a   country 
robbed  of  her  govermnent,  and  writhingi 
for  the  timey  under  the  fangs  of  the  con* 
qeeror.    But  could  it  be  said«  that  he  had 
ever  named  or  argued  that  alliance  as  other 
tiian  an  allmnce  for  better  fiir  worse  ?  as 
an  alliance  which  knk  together  the  fates  of 
the  two  nations  ao  dcMely  that  neither 
could  break  from  it  with  honour?    He 
had  viewed  it  as  an  alliance  ibr  life  or  for 
death;  England  furnishing  the  necessary 
supplies;  Spain,  the  theatre  upon  which 
British  ineans»  E^dsh  valour,  and  British 
MMuey  could  most  eliectuaUy  and  most 
sucoessfolly  be  exerted  against  a  common 
enemy.    Had  he  ever  been  seen  to  flinch 
from  ihe  contest?    Had  he  ever  con* 
aented  to  that  compromise  which  had 
been    spoken    of— the    going   a   little 
way  and  seeing  what  coula  be  done,  and 
Chen,  if  convenient,  giving  up  the  cause? 
Had  he  iBOt  constantly  declared,   that 
he   would   never  have  become  a  party 
to  that  alliance,  imless  he  had  contiaered 
Ihe   countries   as   already   leagued    by 
th(S   multiplied   injuries   of  a   common 
enemy  f    Hsd    he  net  maintained  that 
England  was  bound  to  maintain  the  war 
even  to  eshsustion,  unless,  freeing  her- 
self, she  freed  her  ally  along  with  her  ? 
Tlierefere  it  was,  that  peace  had  been  re* 
fiised,  unless  what  the  enemy  pleased  to 
^1  the  *«  insurgents''  of 'Spain  were  com- 
(irehended  in  the  treaty.    And  was  it 
to  the  government  that  had  done  this, 
that  the  eentlemen  opposite  now  imputed 
a  fear  of  the  word  **  insurgent"— a  deter* 
minattontoally  itself  with  none  but  despots, 
and  to  tight  in  association  with  none  but 
slaves?    Perhaps  there  wiere  those  con- 
nected with  the  government  who  felt  as 
warmly,  and  whose  hearts  heat  as  high  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  bs  the  hon.  member 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  govemmenttiot  to  indulge 
their  personal  feelinas  at  the  hazard  of 
casting  an  inddible  shame  upon  the  coun« 
try ;  for  he  maintained,  that  it  was  a  delu^ 
sion,  a  modcery,  to  attempt  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  armed    negotiation 
and  an  actual  declaration  of  war;  and  to 
hold  out  a  lUtle  aid,  a  little  counsel,  a 
Kttle  instigation;  with  tt  reservation  -that  | 
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more  should  not  be  exoected,  and  that  ia 
case  of  failure  even  that  little  should  be 
withdrawn. 

The  House  had  been  told,  thst  we  had 
arrived  at  a  areat  crisis  in  which  the  mo- 
narchical and   the  democratic   principle 
were  at  war  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  England  must  make  up  her  mind 
which  side  she  would  espouse.     He  ad- 
mitted that  we  l»ad  arrived  at  such  a  crisis ; 
and  that  the  monarchical  and  the  demo- 
cratic principle  were  now  opposed  to  each 
other,  as  the  old  opinions  and  the  Hew 
opinions  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. And  did  not  die  gallant  virgin, 
ooeen  Elizabeth,  side,  it  was  asked,  with 
toe  reformed  opinions  of  Europe  ?  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  little  short  of  heresy  to  pre- 
sume to  break  the  spell  whicli  encircled  the 
naow  of  that  illustrious  heroine;  and,  while 
she  was  merely  praised,  he  would  abstain 
from  objection  ;  but,  when  beyond  being 
merely  praised,  she  came  to  be  held  out 
as    an    examphs,    then    her    conduct 
must  be  subjected  to  examination.    The 
chacacter  of  queen  Elizabeth  might  be 
found  in  historv,  and— «  little  perhaps  ia 
the  shsme  of  England— it  would  be  found 
best  given  by  a  writer  of  another  nation. 
Rapin  had  fully  characterised  Elizabeth ; 
and  certainly   that   hiatoriso  had  every 
reason   to    speak  with   partiality   oC   a 
princess,  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformed 
religion— 4ieing  himself  a  Protestant,  who 
had  fled  to  England  from  his  own  country, 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
But  what,  under  all  these  fovourable  cir- 
cumstances, did  Ea|Hn  say  of  Elizabeth  i 
Did  he  accuse  her  that,  overlooking  the 
wants  of  her  own  country,  she  .plunged 
into  wars  of  which  she  could  see  no  end  ? 
No :  Rapin  said,  that  Elizabedi  followed 
those  wars  as  long  **  as  they  served  her  own 
interest***    Now,  was  that  the  kind  of 
assistance  which    it  was   Intended    that 
England  should  afford  to  Naples?  What 
would  be  said  of  England,  4f  after,  en- 
couraging   Naples    to    try   extremities, 
which  she  might  otherwise  avoid,  Eng- 
land in  those  extremities  deserted  her  i 
What  would  be  said  if,  after  contract- 
ing an  alliance  with    Naples   in  June, 
aira  after  a  massacre  taking  place  ia 
thst    country   in.  August,   the  king  of 
England  were,  in   September,  to  sund 
godiather  to  the  infant  cliiid  of  the  con- 
queror ?  And  yet,  such  was  precisely  the 
conduct  of  Ehzabeth:  for,  at  the  ver^ 
time  when  the  treaty  of  BJeis  was  in  agi- 
tatioui  she.  was.bvs}^iA  stirring  uptiM 
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Huguenots ;  anA,  but  a  fe#  moncht  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  BartholoraeWy  the 
stood  godmother  to  the  child  of  Charles 
9th. 

He  noff  came  to  the  question — had 
England  any  duty,  obligation,  or  national 
interest  for  entering  into  the  present  con- 
test? Statesden  would  not  plunge  the 
country  into  war  unless  its  interests  coin- 
cided with  its  sympathies ;  and  the  House 
would  act  most  unjusilvi  if  they  first 
encouraged  the  Neapolirans  to  continue 
the  war,  and  then  abandoned  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  difficulties.  Whatever  the 
House,  therefore,  might  think  of  the  paper- 
put  forth  by  the  allied  powers— and  no 
man  abjured  its  principles  more  fully  than 
he  did ; — whatever  the  House  might  think 
of  the  condition  of  Naples,  he  did  believe 
that,  in  taking  either  one  side  or  the  otlier 
of  that  great  quarrel,  in  which  the  allies 
were  one  party,  and  in  which  Naples  re- 
presented,  rather  than  was,  the  other— 
he  did  believe,  that  in  engaging  in  such  a 
war,  the  country  embarked  in  no  short  or 
trifling  liontest.  If  it  was  to  be  a  contest 
resembling  that  which  took  place  at  the 
Reformation,  let  the  House  remember 
what  the  dufation  and  extent  of  the  con- 
test originating  with  the  Reformation  had 
been.  He  would  call  them  visionary 
statesmen : — he  would  say  that  they  were 
an  unwise  parliament — ^if  they  suffered 
their  feelings  to  run  away  with  them,  and 
to  urge  them  to  acts  tn  contradiction  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  He  felt  that 
he  should  be  hurrying  to  a  precipice, 
over  which  it  must  inevitably  fkll,  the 
nascent  cause  of  liberty,  if  he  should  nn- 
dertake  to  fight  its  battles  with  means  so 
scanty  as  should  compel  hhn  to  fori  his 
banner  before  the  battle  should  be  ended^ 
The  House  was  sitting  to  do  the  business 
€1^  the  country—to  look  tO  the  practical 
interests  of  the  country— >and  it  would  be 
a  poor  excuse  in  those  who  were  respon- 
siblefor  the  advice  which  they  gave  to 
the  country,  to  say  hereafter,  in  imposing 
fresh  burthens  upon  the  people— »**  in 
troth  we  were  misled  by  the  enthasiasm 
of  the  moment ;  we  were  so  angry  at 
tile  ibcrfish  and  pedantic  state-papera  of 
the  allies,  and  all  that  waa  said  concerns 
ins  Naples  was  so  moving,  that  we  were 
induced  to  vote  for  war,  and  now  we  come 
to  you  with  fresh  tastes  to  enable  as  to 
carty  it  on.'* 

Let  the  Hoose,  therefore,  reflect  On  the 
probable  remit,  before  they  allowed  then- 
aelves  to  be  led  away  by  such  motives  of 


action.  There  nsighc,  indeed,  be  some^ 
temptation,  if,  as  he  said  before,  this  sa- 
crifice, this  exhaustion  of  ourselves,  were 
to  promote  the  cause  of  general  freedom.i 
But  could  hott.  gentlemen  imagine  thai< 
any  exertion  on  the  part  of  this  country 
— that  even  the  devotion  of  its  whole 
strength  and  resources  to  the  cause  of 
Naples— would  increase  the  mass  of  na- 
tional happiness  and  national  gratitude  ?> 
Look  at  the  constitutions  which  were  aK 
present  framing  thvoughout  the  world.  Be!* 
rore  we  set  out  in  a  war  to  propagate  opi^ 
nions,  we  should  be  sure  that  the  opinions 
for  which  we  contended  were  such  as  we 
highly  approved  and  thought  worthy  o^ 
being  propagated  at  the  expense  of  the 
vitals  of  the  country :  we  had  a  right  \o 
know  that  we  were  contributing- to  the  bap^ 
piness  of  the  human  race  before  we  etj-4 
gaged  in  such  a  war.  It  was,  however^ 
remarkable,  that  tboae  who  wished  to 
go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
on  Naples  the  blessings  of  the  Britisit 
constitution,'  were  very  bosv  in  whisper* 
ing  at  home  that  the  British  constitution 
was.  good  for  very  little.  The  language 
held  by  these  gentlemen  was,  *^The 
English  constitution  Is  not  good  for  muchf 
but  come,  my  merry  men  all,  let  us  fight 
for  the  establishment  of  the  British  con-* 
stitution  in  Naples."  Would  to  God 
that  the  British  consftitotioD  were  capa^ 
ble  of  beinff  transplanted  into  othev 
countries,  and  of  taking  root  in  their 
soil !  But  the  idea  of  establishir^  it  in 
Other  countries  by  the  force  of  the  sword^ 
was  too  chimerical  to  be  entertained. 
Let  ua  not  suppose,  highly  blessed  as  we 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  envied 
constitution,  that  ttiere  was  no  salvation 
without  its  pale.  Whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  present  portentous  struggle^ 
it  was  not  in  our  power  to  lead  the  par-' 
ties  to  the  point  we  wished,  either  by 
persnasion,  reroonstrance,  or  forces  Let 
those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  happtnesi 
which  we  derived  from  a  stable  constitu«* 
tion,  and  who  had  grievances  to  redress^ 
seek  that  happiness  and  that  redress  with 
our  best  sood-will ;  but  let  us  not,  in  the 
foolish  spirit  of  romance,  suppose  that  we 
alone  could  regenerate  Europe.  Let  ni 
not  forget  that  we  were  rather  likely  ts^ 
mar  the  experiment  by  our  interference  x 
let  us  feeoHe^t  that  the  interfeience  of 
strangers  was  always  sure  to  become^ 
either  sooner  or  later,  an  object  of  jee*^ 
lousy.  Show  him  the  doty  that  called  foir 
the  ^taterference  of  Omit  BrtHMa,  and 
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then,  ho#  gmt  toefcr  the  sacrifice,  be 
should  Bt  J  thet  duty  must  be{perfor roed ;  but 
obligation  in  this  case  he  saw  none*  Here 
the  spirit  of  monarchy  was  at  war  to 
crush  every  principle  oi  freedom,  said  the 
one  party ;  and  there,  said  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  democracy  was  labouring  to  de- 
stroy all  monarchies.  We  ourselves  had 
in  our  constitution  enough  of  democracy 
to  temper  monarchy,  and  enough  of  mo- 
narchy to  restrict  tne  caprices  of  demo- 
cracy* Where  was  then  the  necessity  for 
our  incurring  those  risks  which  other 
countries,  not  possessed  of  a  tempered 
constitution  like  our  own,  might  laudably 
encounter  ?  Why  should  we  bring  that 
which  was  settled  into  the  same  state  of 
fluctuation  as  that  which  being  at  present 
unsettled  must  continue  so  until  it 
should  find  its  way  to  a  settlement ;-««. 
way  to  be  found,  not  so  shortly  and  di- 
rectly as  {^ntleroen  in  the  sanguine- 
ness  of  their  spirit  of  propagandism  as* 
sumed,— a  way  not  to  be  taught  perhaps  by 
foreign  example,  much  less  to  be  opened 
by  foreign  arms.  The  price  at  which  po* 
litical  liberty  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  cost 
at  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  constitute 
the  nicest  balance,  and  one  which  only 
those  immediately  interested  in  the  cal- 
culation are  competent  to  decide.  It  was 
iaapossible  to  contemplate  the  struggles 
now  going  on  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
world  without  anticipating  struggles  be- 
tween the  contending  |>rmcipl&s,  fierce, 
arduous  and  of  doubttul  issue 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined 

course 
And  thro'  the  kmdred  squadrons  mow  their 

way. 

But  to  those  struggles  it  is  not  our  duty 
to  be  parties ;  and  to  that  havoc  we  have 
DO  moral  right  to  give  the  stimulus  of  our 
exhortations,  or  the  fallacious  encouragcr 
ment  of  a  partial  and  precarious  support. 
Let  us  rather  maintain  a  perfect  neu- 
trality ;  where  obligations  exist,  discharg- 
ing them  with  strictness  and  rigorous  im- 
partiality, but  cautious  to  contract  new 
ones  which  it  may  be  neither  our  duty, 
nor  our  interest,  nor  within  the  scope 
of  our  ability  to  discharge.  He  knew 
that  it  might  be  a  task  of  difficulty  to 
maintain  this  perfect  equilibrium!  the 
course  we  had  to  pursue  was  on  a  plank 
which  lay  across  a  roaring  stream;  at- 
tempti  might  be  made  to  bear  us.  down 
op  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Our  duty 
however,  and  our  interests  equally  pres* 
ccibed  to  us  to  persevere  in  an  undo- 
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viaUsg  path,  to  preserve  our  resources 
entire  until  the  period  should  arrive,  if 
ever,  when  we  might  exercise  our  only 
legitimate  right  to  interfere,  from  being 
called  on  to  quell  the  raging  feuds  th^t 
threatened  to  distract  the  peace  of  Eu-^ 
rope. 

Sir  J.  3fackinto$h  said,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  rising  in  order  to  remof e 
the  obstacles  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  ingeniously  raised  to  obstruct  and 
confound  all  clear  views  of  the.  subject, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  contesting 
any  of  the  principles  which  he  hsd  ad- 
vanced. On  the  general  stibject  he  was 
not  called  on  to  make  any  declaration  of 
his  sentiments,  after  the  unanswerable 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Bossinev— a  speech,  the  argument  of 
which  he  defied  the  power  of  roan  to 
overthrow— a  speech  adorned  equally 
with  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  eloquence^ 
wit  to  illustrate  reason,  and  eloquence  to 
enforce  argument.  It  was  not  his  intei^ 
tion  to  follow  his  right  hon.  friend  through 
all  the  topics  which  he  had  thoo^l 
proper  to  introduce,  without  the  sliffhtest 
relation  to  the  subject  before  tiie  HoiiBe* 
He  rose  to  disclaim  those  intentions  and 
principles  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
imputed  to  all  who  had  spoken  on  hie 
side  of  the  question,  and  which  were 
entertained  by  not  one  of  them.  He 
would  not  follow  his  right  hon.  friend  in 
those  excursive  wanderings  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  and  other  countries,  with 
which  he  had  amused  the  House;  nor 
would  he  follow  him  in  his  panegyric  on 
that  government  of  which  he  had  recently 
been  a  member.  It  would  really  seem  as 
if  he  occasionally  retired  from  the  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  eulogizing  its  councils  with  a 
greater  appearance  of  disinterested  im- 
partiality. He  had  well  observed  the  ad-* 
dress  and  ingenuity  with  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  fastened  on  a  parenthesis 
here  and  there  in  the  speeches  of  his  op- 
ponents, with  tlie  view  of  discovering 
some  insulated  proposition  to  which  he 
might  attach  obloquy,  since  he  found  no 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  argument* 
Of  this  nature  was  the  attack  on  what 
had  been  said  respecting  the  propriety  of 
bringing  monarchs  to  trial  for  their  poli- 
tical oTOUces.  Now,  he  conceived  that  no 
man  should  be  brought  to  trial  vfho  could, 
not  be  tried  fairly;  and  as  he.  believed 
that  prejudices  must  always  exist  which 
would  deprive  kings  of  a  ihir  trial,  ho 
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iKndd  wtdipai  any  mpersiiUou  towards 
thecDi  apply  to  then  the  aama  general 
principle  as  to  other  men,  and  say,  that 
if  they  could  not  be  tried  lairly,  they 
ought  not  to  be  tried  at  all*.  His  right 
hon.  friend  perceiving  thati  among  all  the 
jiarties  that  more  or  less  divided  that  as- 
aemblyt  there  had  been  eicpressed  only 
one  opinion  of  intense  abhorrence  against 
the  Qonduct  and  avowed  principles  oS  the 
holy  league*  was  aware  tnat  there  was  no 
vbord  in  that  House  on  which  his.  elor 
quence  could  operate,  but  that  which 
vibrated  to  the  love  of  peaces  and  there- 
fore he  had  created  an  imaginary  party, 
.wboin  he  represented  as  wishing,  to 
plunge  the  country  into  the  horrors  of  a 
war.  To  this  imaginary  opponent  whom 
he  wished  to  combat,  he  had  imputed 
sentiments  which  had  never  been  uttered 
in  that  House,  but  which  bad  all  along 
tieen  abjured  by  every  hon.  member  who 
Jhad  spoken  on  tlie  suoject.  If  the  oppo- 
sition had  recommended  remonstrance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  atrocious  invasion  of 
Italy,  bis  right  hon.  friend  told  them  that 
femoastrance  must  end  in  war.  His  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ward)  had  said,  that  as  he 
had  loved  peace,  he  wished  our  govern- 
ment had  spoken  out  sooner ;  and  with 
ihat  sentiment  he  cordially  agreed.  The 
policy  for  which  they  blamed  ministers 
.was,  the  n^lectinff  to  take  any  measures 
for  preventing  what  had  now  covered 
Italy  with  confusion,  and  might  involve 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  war.  Did 
any  man  ever  hear,  till  this  night,  that 
lemoostranee  from  one  nation  to  another 
most  necessarily  be  followed  by  war? 
Did  any  statesman  ever  lay  down  such  a 

Erinoiple?  On  the  contrary^  did  not  the 
istory  of  £urope  abound  with  instances 
of  amicable  remonstrances  against  war, 
whiob  had  never  been  followed  by  hostili* 
lies)  If  Franee  and  England  had  ex- 
pressed, six  months  ago,  their  opinion 
against  the  war  with  Italy,  would  that 
opinion  have  been  despised  i  Were  they 
aunk  so  Iqw  in  the  scale  of  national  con- 
sequence,  as  not  to  be  able  to  prevent 
their  own  allies  from  engaging  in  such  a 
war  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  we  were  called 
the  protectors  of  Europe,  and  boasted 
of  having  set  all  Europe  free  ?  Now,  he 
anaintainedt  in  the  first  place,  that  the 

Clicy  of  early  remonstrance  would  have 
911  pacific  s  and  that,  by  neglectiog 
it,  war  had  been  ultimately  rend^ed  al- 
asost  ineviiable;  and,  in  thie  seconi  places 
bo  detkied  that  len^onstfanco  aeceMarily 
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I  earried  the  aitemattve  of  war.M^The.hmp. 
and  learned  gentleman  next  adverted  to 
the  observations  made  in  defence  of.  the 
instructions  given    to   sir    W.  A*Court. 
No  man  In  that  House  blamed  the  gp- 
vernment  for  placing  a  squadrop  in  we 
bav  of  Naples,  for  the  protection  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  and  British  property.    As 
to  the  other  object  of  the  squadrour— the 
removal  of  the  royal  family  in  case  of 
dang^r-^it  no  doubt  was  consistent  with 
aeutralUyy  and  therefore  it  was  uooeoes* 
sary  to  arcue  this  point.    The  declaration 
that  our  shores  were  likely  to  afford  the 
best  asyhim  for  the  royal  family,  would, 
however,  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  other  lips,  than  those  which,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  had  been  advocating  a 
cruel  apd  inhospitable  Alien  bill.    But  lie 
would  ask  one  question  connected  with 
this  topic— Was  not  the  unfortunfite  king 
conveyed  from  Naples  in  a.  British  ship, 
when  he  proceeded  to  appear  before  the 
self-constituted,  usuiping,  tvrannical,  and 
insolent  tribunal  at  Laybach  ?    Had  not 
all  Europe  read  with  horror  the  account 
^tTen  by  the  duke  do  GallOy  first,  of  the 
mterview  between  him  and  prince  Me^< 
ternich,  and  then  of  that  between  him  and 
the  poor*  infatuated  monarch  himself,  In 
the  presence  of  prince  Metternich  f  From 
this  account^  it  appeared,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  had  not  been  allowed  to 
see  his  old  friend  and  counsellor  alone, 
but  had  merely  been  brought,  as  it  were, 
from  his  prison,  and  permitted  to  bold  a 
conversation  with  him  in  the  presencO  of 
the  minister  of  the  allied  sovereiansp    It 
was  noti  therefore,  against  the  violence  of 
the  people  of  Naples,  but  against  that  of 
the  monarchs  at  Laybach,  that  the  royai 
family  required  protection.     The  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  had  said,  that  he  did 
not  affree  with  the   general    principles 
avowed  by.  the  allied  sovereigns ;  but  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  contend  that  they 
were  not  justined  in  the  line  of  conduct 
which  they  were  pursuing.    The  dedans 
tion  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  bowevei^ 
was  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
noble  lord ;  for  be  stated,  that  the  go* 
vernment  of  England  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  allianoe 
were  acting,  but  that  particular  circuon* 
atances  prevented  it  from  taking  on  active 
part  kk  the  proceeding. .  Did  these  words 
convey  any  idea  that  the  Austrian  cabinet 
supposed   that  the  £n|;U8h  government 
dia  not  concur  ki  the  principles  which 
f  ndated  the  alheck  sovereigns  i~ 
*  T 
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•hon.  friend,  inttead  of  reading  the  history 
'  of  Elisabeth's  reign  hi  a  book  written  by 
ft  respectable  French  refugee,  had  con- 
sulted an  Englbh  work  of  standard  antho- 
rity,  and  written  by  no  less  celebrated  an 
author  than  lord  Bacon,  be  would  have 
found  that  the  zeal  with- which  Elizabeth 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the 
French  refugees,  was  dwelt  on  as  one  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  her  retgn.  He 
had  thus  defended  himself  and  his  hon. 
friends  against  an  attack,  which,  with 
whatever  skill  and  eloquence  it  had  been 
made,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and*  <Mike 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a 
wredc  behind.**— His  right  lion,  friend 
had  asked,  why  they  should  give  their 
support  to  tliose  who  would  not  take  the 
English  constitution  as  the  basb  of  their 
liberty ;  and  seemed  to  think  that  b^  that 
•argument,  which  was  quite  bapnhcable 
to  the  present  case,  he  had  founa  out  an 
inconsistency  in  Iheir  conduct.  But,  the 
only  opinion  which  he  had  ever  asserted 
on  this  subject  was,  not  that  the  Neapo- 
litan constitution  was  a  good  one,  but 
-that  the  independence  of  nations  had  been 
attacked  by  the  flaeitious  conduct  which 
the  allied  powers  had  exhibited'  towards 
•the  Neapolitans,  indeed,  it  appeared  to 
hjm,  that  the  allied  powers,  by  their 
•circulars  from  ^^ybach,  had  been 
.guilty  of  the  same  attack  upon  the 
nidependence  of  nations  that  the  National 
Convention^  had  been,  by  its  decree  of 
July  1793,  of  which  the  overt  acts  were 
the  seizure  of  Belgium  and  Savoy.  In 
the  same  manner  that  the  convention  had 
attacked  the  independence  of  the  world, 
had  the  members  of  the  holy  alliance  at- 
tacked the  independence  of  every  nation 
In  Europo  and  thus  had  left  the  question 
of  peace  and  war  to  them  only  as  a 
natter  of  policy  and  prudence. 

Sir  it.  Wilson  maae  a  short  reply,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  vindicated  the 
Carbonari  from  the  charge  of  being  the 
fromoters  of  assassination.  He  likewise 
eulogized  them  for  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  had  projected,  the  bravery  with 
whidi  they  had  executed,  and  the  glory 
with  which  they  had  consummated,  their 
vevolution  of  Naples,  and  stated  that  the 
principles  which  they  processed  were  so 
widely  diffused  throughout  Italy  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  Italian  who  was  not 
a  Carbonari.  The  right  hen.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  there  was  a  conflict  now 
waging  throughout   the  world  .between 
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the  monarchioal  and  the  democratical 
principle.  He  denied  it;  but  he  would 
allow  that  there  was  a  conflict  now  waging 
between  the  principles  of  an  arbitrary 
and  those  of  a  representative  form  of  g<w 
vemment;  and  from  the  bottom  of  hia 
heart  he  hoped  that  the  representative 
form  of  government  would  prove  trium- 
phant. As  the  letter  of  sir  W.  A'Court 
was  written  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  Neapwitan  government  that 
the  Bntish  fleet  wonid  only  be  employeil 
in  case  of  any  personal  outrage  being 
offered  to  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  withciraw  it. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  March  21. 

AMKfticAN  Loyalists.]  The  entry 
in  the  Journals  of  the  I7lh  February 
1798,  of  a  resolutbn  for  an  address  on 
behalf  of  the  American  LoyalistSy  having 
been  read, 

Mr.  W.  Cfmrienaj^  said^  that  theaddreae 
which  had  been  just  read  stated,  that  it 
would  have  been  snperflVious  lor  the 
House  to  express  the  regard  of  the  nation 
for  every  description  of  men  who  had,  in 
the  cause  of  his  majesty,  risked  their  lives 
and  forfeited  their  properties,  during  • 
long  and  calamitous  war.  It  was  in  can- 
Ibrmity  with  the  sentiments  contained  in 
that  address,  that  he  rose  to  bring  before 
pariiament,  the  ease  of  persona  who  had 
so  risked  their  lives  and  forfeited  their 

Sropertiesw  The  House  would  see  the 
iifieulties  he  had  to  meet  in  bringing  for- 
ward claims  in  1891,  which  had  their 
foundation  so  long  ago  as  the  peace  of 
1788.  But  he  ho|^  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  the  lapse  of  time  could  not  create  a 
bar  to  those  claims.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  the  legislature 
of  America  took  every  means  to  prevail 
on  persons  of  property  md  influence  in 
that  country,  to  raise  what  was  then 
called  the  standard  of  rebellion.  It  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  daty  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  caH  on  the 
exertions  of  individuals  m  America,  who 
owed  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England. 
Acoordingl-y,  royal  proclamations  and  re- 
solutions of  that  House  were  issued  from 
1776  to  178S,  calling  upon  individdals  to 
join  the  royal,  standard.  At  the  peace  of 
1783,  there  were  two  classes  of  pereona 
who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  service 
of  England,  and  who  therefore  i^d  cbuma 
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for  compenMitlon  on  this  country.    The 
Hoase  was  aware  that  by  several  acts  of 
the  legislature  of  America,  the  persons  of 
the  loyalists  had  been  attainted,  and  their 
property  confiscated.      By  the  4th  and 
5tb  articles  of  the  treaty  of  178S  it  was 
■greed  that  there  should  be  no  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mutual 
recovery  of  debts*  and  that  the  congress 
should  do  all  in  its  power  to  have  restitu« 
tion  made  to  the  loyalists.  The  persons  who 
had  suffered  in  consequence  of  4heir  at- 
lacdiment  to  the  cause  of  England,  were 
persons  who  had  resided  40  America,  and 
whose  property  had  been  oonfiscatedi  and 
English   merchants  who  had  lost  their 
property,  in  consequence  of  commercial 
transactions  with  America.    At  the  time 
when  the  address  which  had  been  read  bv 
the  clerk  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it 
was  the  general  understanding,  that  full 
and  complete  compensation   should  be 
made  to  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  England*  In  evidence  of  this,  he  might 
refer  to  the  speeches  of  the  late  lord 
Thurlow,  the  late  chief  baron  Macdonald, 
then  solicitorgeneral>to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  many  others.      By  an  act  passed  in 
179S,    certain  commissioners   were  ap- 
pointed  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  and 
to  ascertain  who  were  toe  loyalists  who 
bad  clahns  upon  the  country.    There  was 
one  class  of  loyalists  to  whom  the  com- 
missioners refused  compensation,  namely* 
those  who  had  vested  their  property  in 
America.    To  those  persons  toe  commis- 
sioners said,  *^  We  will  not  listen  to  your 
claims  until  you  first  get  from  America 
what   you  can."      By  a  treaty  which 
was  entered  into  in  1794,  America  un- 
dertook  to  make  full  compensation  to 
British  creditors,    and  to  prevent  legal 
impediments  from  being  thrown  in  their 
way.    In  1789,  Mr.  Pitt  called  upon  that 
Bouse  to  make  compensation   to  those 
who  had  lost  their  lands  in  America,  and 
also  to  those  who  had  been  ruined  in  their 
professions  in  consequence  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  English  interest:   the 
House  up  to  the  present  hour  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  good  that  compensation 
by  an  annual  vote.    But  for  the  British 
creditors  no  compensation  was  made,  no 
redress  was  granted  to  them — if  he  ex- 
cepted their  diare  of  a  sum  of  600,000^. 
which,  by  a  treaty  entered  into  in  1811, 
America  bound  itself  to  pay,  and  which 
was  accordingly  paid.    It  was  material  to 
observe,  that  it  never  was  considered  that  \ 
^  sum  of  600f000{|  was  to  be  taken  as 


full    compensation;    if    it    were,    that, 
indeed,  would  be  a  full   answer,  to  the 
claim  which  he  now  put  forth.    It  was 
allowed  on  all  hands,  and  it  was  so  de- 
cided in  a  court  of  justice  in  America* 
that  all  the  treaties  entered  into  between 
America  and  England,  subsequent  to  the 
peace  of  1783,  recognized  the  claims  of 
the  loyalists.      The  government  of  this 
country,    he  contended,    was  bound   to 
make  compensation   to  them,    ^  from 
America  they  had  no  expectation  what- 
ever.   It  was  true  a  very  considerable 
time  had  elapsed;  still,  the  House  would' 
recollect  the  material  fact,  tbat  thev  had 
never  ceased  to  put  forth  their  cuiims. 
Afler  contending,  that  the  case  which  he 
now  brought  berore  the  House  had  never 
been  decided  upon,  and  urging,  that  there 
was  much  greater  danger  of  a  bad  exam- 
ple from  refusing,  than  from  granting  tlie 
claims,  the  hon.  member  moved  for  •*  An 
Account  of  the  Dates  and  Descriptions  of 
all  Communications  that  have  taken  place 
between  his  Majesty's  Government  and 
any  of  the  persons  styling   themselves 
American  Loyalists,  or  their  agents,  since 
the  4th  of  April    1812,  to  the  present 
time ;  together  with  Copies  of  such  of  the 
said  Communications  as  bear  date  respec- 
tively on  or  about  the  5th  of  April  and  Srd 
Dec.  1812;  the  21st  April,  6th  and  10th 
July  1818;  26th  May  and  2nd  Sept.  1814; 
Slat  Jan.  and  17th  May  1815 ;  19th  June 
1817:   8th  April  1819;   and  1st  May 
1820.»» 

Mr.  Dickinson  supported  the  motion, 
and  contended,  that  as  the  claimants  had 
done  every  thing  to  keep  their  claims' 
alive,  they  were  not  to  be  opposed  by  a 
sort  of  statute  of  limitation,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer*  He  knew  no  stronger 
claim  upon  this  country,  than  that  of  per- 
sons who  had  sacrificed  their  property  and 
the  interests  of  their  families  from  attach- 
ment to  its  cause. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  these  gentle- 
men had  for  forty  years  been  entitled  to 
compensation,  and  now  the  very  length 
of  time  during  which  justice  had  been 
withheld.  Whs  made  an  argument  against 
their  demand.  When  tliey  saw  every 
dajr  compensation  made  for  the  loss  of 
offices  wnich  those  who  had  lost  them 
had  no  right  to  expect  to  retain^  it  seemed 
extraordinftry  that  so  great  a  reluctance 
should  exist  to  accede  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  had  lost  every  thing  through 
their  attachment  to  this  couoUy.    He  re* 
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colfecred  the  American  war,  and  had  dif- 
fered from  these  loyalieta  as  to  die  part 
they  bad  aken  v-^may,  he  had  thought  at 
the  lime  that  they  deserted  punishment; 
but  that  punishroent  would  never  have 
amounted  to  one^fiftieth  part  of  what  they 
had  since  endured. 

Mr.  WUberforee  said«  if  ever  any  set  of 
men  were  deserving  of  consideration, 
it  was  these  claimants,  who  had  drunk  to 
the  very  dreg  the  bitter  cup  of  that 
**  hope  deferred,*'  which  <«  maketh  the 
heart  sick.'* 

The  Chancdk^  of  the  Escheouer  ad- 
mitted, that  men  in  office  were  ootiged  to 
look  with  more  scrupuloosness,  and  per* 
haps  want  of  liberality,  upon  the  demands 
of  indivtdusis,  than  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  do  if  the  claim  were  upon  their 
own  private  funds.    The  case  made  out 
by  the  hon.  member  wu  unquestionably 
very  strong.    He  by  no  means  meant  to 
contend  that  the  lapse  of  time  was  a  bar 
Co  the  demands  now  made,  because  those 
demands  hsd  been  unremittingly  pressed ; 
but  it  was  high  time  to  come  to  a  final 
decision  whether  any  thing  or  nothing, 
ahould  be  granted.    Neither  did  he  mean 
fo  argue  that  any  thing  more  than  a  par- 
tial compensation  had  hitherto  been  af- 
forded to  any  of  the  parties.    He  then 
proceeded  to  notice  the  precise  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  States  in  ITQ^,  and  followed  it  by 
aome   observations  upon   the  breach   of 
faith  of  which  America  had  been  guilty 
with  regard  fo  the  creditors  whose  de- 
mands she  thereby  undertone  to  satisfy. 
The  dispute  upon  this  point  had  been 
finally,  amicably  adjusted ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  claims  was  settled  by  com- 
missioners, at  about  l,45O,O00/.«   out  of 
which   the  loyalists,   exclusive  of  com- 
mercial creditors,  required  250,000^.    He 
combated  the  position,  that  the  attorney- 
generai  for  the  United  States  had  con-^ 
tended  iu  the  courts  of  the  republic*  that 
the  claimants  were  barred  in  limine  by 
the  attainder  upon  them  for  their  con- 
duct.   In  illustration,  he  referred  to  vari-« 
Ous  documents,   and   especially  to   the 
report  of  a  board  of  joint  commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  6th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  179i.  He  was  ready  to  produce 
the  papers  now  called  for ;  but  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  that  there  were  many 
grounds  on  which  these  claims  ought  to 
be   resisted.     To    those   documents  he 
flliottld  beg  leave  to  add  others,  that  would 
bring  the   case   fully  before  parliament. 
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It  waa  pafaifid  to  vesist  the  ohims  of  tboae 
who  were  not  only  suflering,  but  meri-' 
torious;  but  he  could  not  separate  the 
ease  of  the  loyalisU  from  that  of  the  merw 
chant  creditors;  and  he  considered  both 
of  them  as  stifering  fVonr  the  common  fate 
of  war. 

Dr.  PkUlimore  considered  the  case 
made  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  ea 
strong  a  one  as  ever  camebefore  the  Houae. 
The  dianoellor  of  the  exchequer  had,  in 
his  view  of  the  question,  been  led  into  m 
confusion  of  the  rights  of  the  lojraliata 
with  those  of  the  American  creditor* 
But,  aceordkig  to  all  national  law,  the 
two  were  quite  distinct,  and  their  ^dM 
rested  upon  a  very  diftrent  foundation. 

Mr.  Loekkari  said,  thai  he  waa  an  ad« 
vocate  for  compensation  to  jthat  descrip- 
tion of  American  loyaliata  si^o,  bein|^ 
domiciled  hi  America,  had  saorlfioad  their 
property  to  thmr  allegiance:  while  he 
would  protest  agamst  any  attempt  to  in- 
demnify the  mere  British  merdumt,  mho 
might  have  made  unsuccessful  specida- 
tjons  in  America  at  the  period  alluded  to* 

Mr.  Couriemi^  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
iection  whatever  to  the  distinction  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  desired  to  establish. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

RapBAt  ot  Ttta  Malt  Tax.^  Mrr 
JVesiem  rose  to  move  for  the  repeal 
of  the  late  additional  Malt  taxi  and  main- 
tained that  upon  every  consideration  of 
feeling,  justice,  and  policy,  that  motion 
ought  to  be  agreed  to ;  for  no  tax  oxisfed 
which  was  so  injurious  to  the  comforts  of 
the  people  or  to  the  interests  of  ffgrieal-« 
ture.  He  protested  against  the  idea  ge«< 
nerally  held  out,  that  any  tnember  wher 
called  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  was  bonnd 
to  propose  a  substitute,  for  that  would 
imply  that  he  who  discovered  the  oppress 
sion  Or  injustice  of  a  tax  was  fiot  entitled 
to  complain  unless  he  were  disposed  te 
become  a  second  chancelldr  of  tlio  ex^' 
chequer,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was«  to 
provide  for  the  ftnancial  exigencies  Of  the 
country.  Bot  he  the  more  dijected  lo 
this  idea,  because  he  was  an  advocate -for 
^e  reduction  of  (he  aggregate  amoilot  of 
taxation.  He  Wished  it,  however,  to  btf 
distinctly  understood,  that  he  did  eot  de^ 
sire  this  reduction,  by  the  exempttM  of 
the  agriculturists,  or  any  particular  eteia^ 
from  the  general  pressure.  *He  was  wet 
one  of  those  who  would  tax  the  fuada  lolf 
the  support  of  the  poor- fates,  of  Who 
would  recommend  any  violation  ef  Iho 
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fiitih  pledged  to  the  public  creditor* 
The  aiuaunt  of  the  poor-rates  was  un- 
doubtedly a  subject  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament ;  but  he  would  not  em- 
barrass his  present  object  by  any  refer- 
ence to  that  subject.  The  purpose  of  his 
motion  was>  to  produce  the  remoral  of  a 
tax  most  oppressive  in  its  operation,  and 
in  consequence  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive to  the  revenue.  In  order  to  show 
that  the  tsx  was  unproductive  the  hon. 
gentlemen  then  entered  into  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  tax  upon  malti  the 
growth  of  barley,  and  the  extent  of  pro- 
duce and  consumption  from  the  year 
1791  down  to  the  present  day,  showing 
that  in  Englamd,  Ireland,  and  Scotlandt 
the  produce  of  barley,  and  the  consorop 
tion  of  malt  had  diminished,  as  the  tax 

3 ion  the  latter  had  been  advanced* 
ence,  he  concluded,  that  thu  branch  of 
the  revenue  had  been  egregiously  mis- 
Bianaged*  He*  thought  some  means 
iraght  be  found  to  remedy  the  evil  of  ex- 
cessive importation,  without  infringing 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  net  of  1815.  As 
to  the  speculative  opinions  which  had 
be^n  broached  upon  the  subject  of  free 
trad6,  gentlemen  might  as  well  talk  of  the 
abstract  rights  of  man  as  of  the  abstract 
principles  of  free  trade.  To  constitute  a 
free  trade,  the  British  agriculturist  must 
possess  the  same  advantages  as  the  foreign 
grower,  but  if  he  started  with  such  a  load 
as  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  in 
this  country,  while  the  foreign  growei' 
laboured  under  no  such  disadvantages, 
this  was  any  thing  but  a  free  trade.  An^ 
other  great  source  of  pressure  upon  the 
agriculturist,  and  indeed  upon  all  classes! 
of  the  community,  was,  the  operation  of 
the  act  passed  in  1 819,  vulgarly  called  Mr. 
t^eel's  Bill.  He  was  ikware  that  it  would  be 
considered  almost  profane  in  that  House 
to  call  in  questioti  the  wisdonn  of  that  mea-* 
sure,  but  without  impeadhing  the  wis^ 
dom  of  the  act,  or  the  abilities  of  the  per^ 
sons  who  advised  it,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  declare  his  firm  conviction  that  it  would 
never  be  a  permanent  act.  He  called 
Upon  the  House,  as  it  regarded  the  prin-< 
dplea  of  justice  and  policy,  and  as  it 
iralued  the  prosperity  and  morals  of  the 
country,  to  agree  to  the  measure  which 
he  had^he  honour  to  propose.  He  c<hh 
eluded  by  movmg  for  the-  repeal  of  so 
much' of  the  act  of  1819  as  imposed  the 
Additional  Duties  on  Mdt. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said,  that  the  Extent  to 
whibh  illicit  dt^latieu  bad  been  carried 


in  Scotland  in  1816,  had  occasioned  the 
act  to  establish  small  stills  for  the  express 
purpose  of  consuming  the  inferior  grain 
raised  in  the  remoter  districts  of  &cot^ 
land.  In  consequence  of  this  Change 
of  system,  a  great  increase  of  the  quan<* 
tity  of  spirits  distilled  had  taken  place 
up  to  the  period  of  imposing  the  addi- 
tional duties  on  malt,  when  the  inferior 
species  of  barley  was  rendered  pe^'fectly 
unsaleable,  because  it  was  only  barley  aC 
the  best  quality  which  could  anbrd  to  pay 
the  duty.  The  bariey  in  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
the  consequence  of  imposing  the  addi- 
tional duties  was,  that  almost  the  whole  of 
this  barley  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  illegal  distiller.  The  duty  on  ten 
gallons  of  English  spirits  was  S^  5f.  6dL 
and  in  the  northern  aistricu  of  Scotland 
the  same  quantity  of  illicit  spirit  could  be 
purchased  for  2/.  lOs*  It  was  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  more  in  order 
to  show  that  this  was  a  premium  on 
smuggling,  and  that  such  a  policy  affected 
the  revenue  no  less  than  the  morals  of  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of 
this  tax  in  reducing  the  consumption.  It 
appeared  that  on  the  quantity  of  spirits 
made  in  Scotland  during  the  last  year, 
there  was  adimioutidn  of  100,000  gallons, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  He  believed  he  stated  the  uniform 
sentiments  of  the  magistrates  of  Scotland, 
when  he  said,  that  there  was  no  increase 
of  revenue  to  be  purchased  by  this  tax, 
which  was  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  evils  which  it  brought  upon  the 
country* 

Mn  EUhe  said,  that  if  he  could  recon- 
cile to  himself  that  the  Ux  might  be 
dispensed  with,  without  injustice  to  the 
public  creditor,  or  Injury  to  the  wants  of 
the  state;  and  if  there  could  bo  any 
rationid  hope,  that  the  distress  of  the 
landed  ij&t^reist  eould  be  relieved  by  the 
repeal,  he  woi^Id  support  it ;  and  he  could 
do  so  with  the  lAoft  oonsisteocyy  as  be 
had  reprobated  its  impotltidn  in  1819; 
whert  the  6ther  measures  then  determined 
upon  with  respect  to  the  currency,  ren<- 
dered  the  country  ksS  able  to  bear  the 
additiohal  8  millionil  of  taxes.  Kow,  with 
respect  to  the  expediency  of  repealing  any 
tUx,  he  had  often  Mated  bis  opinion,  thai^ 
under  the  neculiitr  circumstilnces  in  which 
we  were  placed,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
perAidnent  benefit  and  *  security  of  the 
fundhdhler,  if  the  country  was  really 
able   to    wade  tbroiigh  the  dlQcultiei 
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of  our  titaation,  ihat  ii  would  bo  both 
just  and  politic  to  relieve  the  present 
pressure  to  the  extent  of  the  supposed 
sinking  fund — looking  to  the  effects  of 
such  a  measure,  and  the  future  prosperity 
which  was  anticipated  in  some  quarters^ 
to    cause    us    hereafter    to    establish 
«  more  efficient  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
debt — and  as  his  hon*  friend  haa  stated 
that  the  additional  taxation  on  malt  had 
csonsiderably  reduced  the  consumption— 
this  was  to  him  an  undeniable  proof  that 
the  present  tax  was  cxccMive  and  inju- 
rious«  both  to  tlie  grower  and  consumer ; 
and  he  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing this  was  a  case  in  which  we  were 
justified  in  comroencinff  our  reduction  of 
the  public  burthens.    He  would  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether  the  sinking  fund,  as 
it  was  now  mansged»  was  really  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  stock-holder.    AH  his 
hopes  on  this  subject  had  vanished^  when 
the  necessities  of  the  country  required 
the  great  inroads  already  made  upon  it* 
The  nominal  amount  was  said  to  be  now 
between  2  and  3  millions,  and  appeared 
more  to  be  viewed  as  a  fund  to  satisfy  the 
extravagant  exigencies  of  a  profuse  go- 
vernment, than  as  applicable  to  the  obiect 
under  pretence  of  which  it  was  drained 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.    What 
was  the  necessity  for  so  mucti  intricacy 
and  complication  in  our  accounts  relative 
to  the  sinking  fund?    An  account  was 
laid  on  the  table,  by  which,  in  various 
sums,  and  under  different  denominations, 
about  17  millions  of  money  appeared  to 
pass  and  repass  bet  ween  the  commissioners, 
and  the  Bank  and  Exchequer,  of  which, 
Jast  year,  according  to  the  admission  of 
Che  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   only 
about  a  million  and  a  half  was  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  debt ;  and,  according  to 
other  accounts,  not  above  half  that  sum. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  complex 
operation— merely   to  keep    up  useless 
establishments  and  sinecure  offices  ?    He 
had  another  objection  to  the  accounts  as 
they  were  now  kept— that  the  country 
was  represented  as  owing  a  third  more 
than,  bad  as  was  our  situation,  the  debt 
•mounted  to.  Why  not  at  once  cancel  the 
redeemed  debt;— and,  if  there  was  really 
a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  apply 
that  simply  in  reduction  of  the  arrears  of 
the  consolidated  fund ;  or,  in  the  further 
redemption  of  such  stock,  as  it  appeared 
most  beneficial  to  the  country  to  pur- 
chase?    The  truth  was,    that  nothing 
tending  to  ecouomy  coul4  bo  ^^P^l^^ 
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from  the  administration ;  and  aH  this  ^, 

chinery  was,  to  keep  out  of  sight  tlte  jttbm 
and  waste  of  the  rumous  system  oowhicb 
the  administration  of  our  affiitrs  was  con- 
ducted.   Would  the  House  believe,  that 
the  same  amount  of  excise  and  customs 
duties— for  the  collection  at  the  two  pe- 
riods was  nearly  equal,-*-S4  mUlions  cost 
in    1807     1,100,000/.;     and     in    1820. 
2,400,0002.?     Part    of    this    difference 
might  arise  from  the  abolition  of  fees ;  hut 
that  could  not  amount  to  a  million ;  and^ 
in  fact,  if  there  was  no  surplus  on  the 
sinking  fund,  he  thought  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  was  desirable,  to  force. on  govern- 
ment the  absolute  necessity  of  retrench* 
ment.    The  House  ought  now  to'  make 
the  experiment,  how  Ura  limitation  of 
means  might  affect  the  object  which  all 
parties  appeared   to  desire.    He  could 
not  coincide  in  the  opinions  of  the  exdu- 
sive  pressure  with  which  this  tax  bore  on 
the  agricultural  interest.    It  was  mainly 
felt,  until  our  arrival  at  a  diminution  of 
consumption,  by  the  consumer,  at  which 
point  it  began  to  press  on  the  producer. 
There  were  many  better  reasons  for  ita 
repeal,  but  none  more  cogent  tJian  the 
effects  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  on 
the  moral  hsbtts  and  comforts  of  the 
agricult  ural  labourer ;  but  he  was  content  to 
groand  his  vote  on  the  occasion,  on  his  hon. 
friend's  showing  on  this  part  of  the  dlse» 
and  upon  the  statement  generally,  that 
the  agricultural  petitioner  selected  this 
tax,  as  that  from  the  repeal  of  which,  at 
present,  they  expected  some  relief.    His 
non.  friend  had  talked  of  rendering  the 
act  of  1815  more  effectual  for  the  prptec« 
tion  of  the  home  grower.  He  liad  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  useful  experi- 
ence which  the  agriculturists  had  hitherto 
had  of  that  system,  would  have  induced 
them  now  to  be  the  foremost  in  praying 
for  its  repeal ;  and  if  he  could  venture  to 
recommend    to   gentlemen    so   tenderly 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  the  measure 
most  likely  to  promote  them,  he  would 
suggest  to  the  committee  up  stairs,  the 
repeal  of  that  law  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that    purpose.    What  good  had  the 
advance  of  the  price  of  corn  to  80  done 
in  1817, 18liB,and  1819?  It  had  oppressed 
the  consumer,  for  the  temporary  advaii- 
tage  of  the  grower ;  and  this  last,  in  his 
turn,  was  still  more  grievously  oppressed 
by   the   forced    importation,    from   the 
temptation  which  a  double  price  held  out,, 
not   only  of  all    the    surplus   com    of 
other  countries,  but  by  our  creating  a 
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Bcsrcky  In  those  countriet;  the  induce- 
ment being  so  great,  as  to  insure  our 
receiving  any  grain,  wliich  could  be 
scraped  together  for  exportation.  Make 
this  bill,  as  bis  hon,  friend  called  it,  more 
effectual — ^raise  the  price,  if  you  please, 
to  90,  and  what  are  the  consequences? 
They  must  be  additionally  oppressive  to 
both  consumer  and  agriculturist.  The 
same  scarcity,  or  apprehension  of  scarcity, 
which  would  carry  the  price  to  80,  would 
raise  it  speedily  to  90.  The^  increased 
price  is  an  additional  temptation  to  the 
foreign  merchant.  •  And  again,  your 
markets  must  be  overstocked  and  over- 
loaded, with  a  surplus  beyond  our  wants, 
which  will  press  with  double  weight  upon 
Che  farmer,  in  the  one  or  two  subsequent 
seasons,  and  more  particularly  after  he 
has  been  led  to  expect  the  hiph  price 
to  which  corn  must  have  arnvea,  to 
encourage  this  importation*  This  absurd 
system  was  not  only  injurious  to  ourselves, 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  least,  to 
the  foreign  consumer,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
end,  to  the  grower,  although  he  may 
temporarily  reap  the  beneBts  of  our  folly, 
by  the  extravagant,  instead  of  the 
moderate  price  at  which,  if  we  required  it, 
we  might  purchase  his  produce.  In 
short,  he  should  only  tire  tne  House  by 
following  all  the  details  of  absurdity  and 
mischief  which  the  continuance  of  this 
system  was  calculated  to  produce.  Then, 
as  to  those  other  propositions  for  what 
was  called  protecting  the  agricultural 
interest — they  must  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults. High  prices  are  the  remedy  most 
in  vogue ;  but  then,  how  are  these  to  be 
procured?  The  price  of  grain  in  this 
market,  now'  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  market  in  Europe,  on  an  average 
about  25  per  cent.  Would  any  dis- 
interested person  say,  that  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient prohibition  against  the  particular  or 
partial  taxation,  oppressing  tne  cultivator 
of  the  soil  in  England  beyond  the  farmer 
in  other  countries?  If,  tnen,  this  protec- 
tion is  sufficient  against  over-taxation 
especially  bearine  on  land,  how  far  do  the 
agriculturists  desire  us  to  push  this  prin- 
ciple for  their  relief?  Would  they  wish 
us  to  force  the  average  value  of  wheat 
to  what  was  called  the  remunerating 
price  of  1815,  to  80,  and  to  make  the 
cost  of  the  labourer's  subsistence  in  Eng- 
land more  than  double  that  at  which  the 
artisan  in  Flanders,  or  France  is  maintained, 
and  with  which  countries  we  have  now  to 
compete  in  maniifactures  and  counn^rce  ? 


Or,  do  they  think,  if  the  legislature  should 
be  absurd  enough  to  pass  laws  for  this 
purpose,  that  any  government  could  at 
the  moment  when  this  application  became 
necessary,  enforce  them?  The  simple 
truth  was,  that  with  the  depreciation  of 
our  currency  went  high  prices;  and 
since  the  rejection  of  the  motion  of 
bis  hon.  friend  fMr.  Baring)  a  few 
nights  ago,  the  agriculturists  might  safely 
banish  any  expectation  of  again  seeing 
them,  and  prepare,  as  best  they  might  be 
able,  for  the  change  of  circumstances,  by 
which  not  only  their  interests,  but  most  of 
all  the  trading  part  of  the  community  had 
been  so  seriously  affiscted.  The  farmer, 
it  was  true,  could  easily  escape.  He 
must  reduce  his  expenses,  as  his  capital 
had  been  reduced  to  one-half,  and  then 
call  upon  his  landlord  and  the  parson  to 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion  their  rent 
and  tithes.  In  short,  if  he  could  venture  to 
recommend  any  course  of  inquiry  to  the 
committee  up  stairs,  as  that  from  which 
any  beneficial  results  could  be  expected 
by  the  farmer,  it.  would  be  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  high  prices,  and  to  bend  their  at«- 
tention  entirely  to  the  reduction  of  ex* 
penses.  Let  them  take  the  account  read 
in  the  House  by  the  member  for  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Wodehouse),  of  the  comparative 
produce  and  expenses  of  a  farm  in  1792 
and  1820.  The  price  of  wheat  was  now, 
and  would  remain  much  the  same  as  at 
the  former  period;  and  the  expenses  o§ 
rent,  tithes,  taxes,  and  tradesmen's  bills 
must  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard; 
The  fiirmer,  although  in  his  own  estima* 
tion  he  may  not  be  so  great  a  personage, 
or  appear  of  so  much  consequence  ii» 
the  eyes  of  his  inconsiderate  neighboui*, 
from  the  reduction  in  his  style  and  mode 
of  life,  will  be  equally  comfortable  and 
more  independent,  unless  he  has  contract- 
ed debts,  instead  of  laying  by  a  provision 
for  altered  timesr— when  his  case  like  that 
of  any  other  debtor,  whose  burthen  has 
been  so  much  aggravated,  and  whose 
means  have  been  so  much  diminished  by 
the  enhanced  value  of  uMney,  will  indeed 
be  desperate;  and  no  remedy  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  legislature,  after  their 
former  determmation,  can  relieve  him. 
With  respect  to  the  landed  proprietor, 
where  he  is  entirely  unincumbered,  he 
may  submit  to  the  depreciation  with  the 
perfect  assurance  that  a  diminution  in  his 
expenditure,  equivalent  to  it,  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  follow  the  reduction  of  hfa 
rent^  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  other 
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The  iocutabent  proprietor 
will  at  latt  feel  the  elTect  of  all  hit  blind 
confidence  in  the   miDisten   who   hare 
unfortunately  brought  the  country  to  iti 
present  criiis,  and  regret  in  vain  the  sup* 
port  he  has  given  thenii  in  enabling  them 
to  anticipate  and  waste  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  ruinous  and  unnecessary 
wars»  successful  possibly  as  far  as  the  page 
of  our  history  may  relate  them,  but  the 
fruits  of  which  are  only  now  seen  in  the 
dittiess  and  sufiering  by  which  the  nation 
is  so  universally  oppressed.    To  say  that 
he  felt  equally  lor  that  portion  of  the 
landed  interesty  who  had|  with  constant 
vubserrieacy  supported  the  principles  and 
resolutions  brought  forward  by  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  181  S»   with 
respect  to  our  currency,  and  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  rifiht  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
in  ]ai9»  without  exercising   their   own 
judgments  or  opinion  on  so  momentous 
«  subject,  would  be  to  disguise  his  real 
feelings.    The  effects  of  the  last  measure 
Ihe^  would  not  so  easily  shake  off,  as  they 
derived  temporary  advaotege  from    the 
first ;  and  among  the  necessary  and  on« 
avoidable  effects  must  bey  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  agricultursi  produce  to  about 
the  same  relative  price  it  bore  to  that  of 
other  countries  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
1796.  He  had  foreseen  and  foretold  all  these 
difficulties,  on  the  proposition  for  restor- 
ing the  standard  in  1819 ;  and  although  he 
concttcred  entirely  in  the  principles  of  the 
eonwMttee,  in  tlie  dilemma  in  whidi  the 
country  was  then  placed,  he  doubted  much, 
whether  the  injustice  of  restoring  the 
standard  waa  not  as  great  to  one  class  of 
individuals  who  had  been  led  into  con* 
tracts,  under  grievous  circumstances,  as 
it  would  have  been   to   another  class» 
whose  interests  had  been  so  much  and  so 
unjustly  aflbcted  by  the  paper  system,  if 
]wrliament  had  then  rendered  the  depre- 
dation permanent.     Depreciation  to  the 
extent  of  the  necessities  of  the  statc-^f 
the  alternative  of  depreciation  had  been 
adopted— to  which  opinion  he  was  then 
inchned,  from  a  full  sense  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  us,  and  from  no 
desire  on  any  other  ground  than  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  case  to  defend 
himsdf,  as  advocating  a  measure  so  appa* 
vently  and  otherwise  really  unjust^was  a 
portentous  question ;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  any  lesser  proposition  than  making 
thesundard  5/.  10f.instead  of  S/.  17#.  iOtf. 
oould  not  have  cuied  the  evil.    This  opi- 
niooi  however,  b^  so  singularly  maintain*  { 


edf  Chat  he  was  unaUe  to  find  an  mdi vip' 
dual  in  that  House  who  would  second  it 
proposition  for  recording  it  on  the  Jourr- 
nak ;  and  he  had  always  objected  to  any 
half  measure  of  relief,  by  depreciating  tbe 
standard  to   any   lesser   amount»   from 
which  groat  mischief  would  natur^Iy  rer 
sulty  without  any  adec|uate  compeiisatioa 
for  the  sacrifice  of  principle  it  oecessarilj 
involved*    It  was  on  thene  grounds,  thai 
havingjonce  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  tbe 
standard,  he  would  be  tbe  last  to  reoed^ 
from  itt    He  had  voted  agamst  the  pro- 
posal of  the  boo«  member  for  Taunton, 
by  which,  although  not  directly  or  openly, 
and  therefore  the  more  ohjeciionably,  he 
effectually  sought  Again  to  depreciate  tfi« 
standard.     If  there  was  a  question   oa 
which    his   mind    was   more   decidedlj 
made  up  than  another,  it  was,  that  no 
temptation  of  expediency  should   now 
whatever  might  have  been  his  feelings  in 
1819,  induoe  us  to  deviate  from  thecourso 
we  had  chosen ;   and  he  should,  if  our 
future  experience   confirmed  his  appro* 
hensions  of  the  difficulties  we  had  stiii  to 
contend  with— prefer  any  other  distress^ 
ing  expedient  which  necessity  might  foroo 
upon  us,  to  any  fresh  tampering  with  tbo 
currency.     One  benefit  had  already  re- 
sulted from  tbe  restoration  of  our  stand* 
ard— the   relief  which   a   depresnon  of 
prices  had  generally  given  to  the  indus- 
trious classes,  and  as  the   distress  still 
to  be  borne,  would  lean  on  those  who 
in  a  great  measure  were  tbe  prorootere 
of  it»  they  had  only  now  to  look  back 
with  bitter  lamentations  on  their  past  con* 
fidenee,  and  make  amends  for  it  to  tho 
public,  and  seek  relief  for  themselves  in  m 
determination  to  enforce  economy  and 
retrenchment  to  the  utmost  extent  on  tlio 
government.     On  this  occasion,  and  oa 
all  others,  he  would  assist  them  on  thia 
principle  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  be 
would  be  mpst  ready  to  listen  to  and  con-* 
aider  any  suggestions   which  mieht  be 
offered,  to  take  off  those  taxes  which  par- 
tially affected  them  although  the  present 
one  did  not  so  directly  as  was  alleged—* 
even  if  compelled  to  substitute  others  in 
their  place-^-and  no  person  could  regrc$ 
more  than  he  did,  that  by  the  sbort-sighi^ 
edness  of  their  own  policy*  they  had,  ie 
some  measure,  sacrUseed  to  the  monkdt 
the  old  landed  interest  of  te  conniry*  oo 
the  independence  and  prosperity  of  which 
our  liberties  and  institutions  so  main^ 
depended.  On  these  grounds,  diSsring  aa 
his  opinions  did  essentially  fsoaa  tbofe  eC 
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the  hon.  gentlaoan  who  introduced  this 
notion,  he  gave  it  his  entire  consent 

The  ChancMor  fj  the  Exchequer  8aid> 
that  when  the  hon.  mover  stated,  that  the 

S reduce  of  the  tax  on    malt  had  been 
imioished  by  the  additional  duties  im- 
posed in  181 9»  he  had  by  no  means  ac- 
curately stated  the  accounts  before  the 
House.    Now,  the  first  inference  which 
he  should  draw  from  the  accounts  on  the 
table  wasy  that  the  repeal  of  the  war 
duties  on  matt  in  1816,  did  not  relieve 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  which 
he  should  prove   by  an   argument   of 
the  same    nature  as   that  of  the    hon. 
member,  for  he  should  shew  that  the 
repeal  of  those  duties  did  not  increase 
the  consumption  of  malt  in  the  succeed- 
ing  years.     The   average    quantity   of 
malt   between   July,    1816,     when   the 
duties  were  taken  off,  and  July,   1819, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  those  duties 
was  reimposed,  was  less  than  22,980,000 
bushels ;  whereas,  in  the  three  preceding 
years,  it  amounted  to  26,469,000  bushels, 
so  that  there  was  a  diminution  of  upwards 
of  3,000,000  bushels,  after  the  tax  was 
taken  off.    But  if  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
had  not  the  effect  of  increasing  the  con- 
sumption, neither  had  the  reimposition  of 
it  tne  effect  of  producinj^;  any  further 
diminution    of  consuntpticfu.      On  the 
contrary,  since  1819,  there  has  been  an 
increase   of    1,200,000   bushels.      The 
quantity  of  beer  consumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  was  for  the 
most  part  so  uniform,  that  a  moderate 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  barley  did  not 
materially  affect  the  amount  of  consump- 
tion.   From  a  computation  which  had 
been  made,  it  appeared  that  the  strong 
beer  brewed  within  the  last  year,  exceef 
ed  by  40,000  barrels  the  avera^  of  the 
three  years  before.    He  maintained  that 
the  mialt  duty  fell  not  upon  the  farmer, 
but     upon    the   community    at   large; 
and  if  this   position  was   clearly  esta- 
blished,  as  he  contended    it    was,   he 
would  ask,  whether  any  tax  could  be 
more  eaually  levied  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people  r     He  would  idso  contend,  that 
no  unfair  proportion  of  Uie  tax  had  been 
raised  from  Scotland ;  he  could  not  there- 
fore consent  to  any  partial  diminution  of 
the  malt  tax  with  respect  to  thac.country. 
It  was  argued  that  the  malt  tax  tended 
to  encourage  illicit  distillation  in  Scot- 
land.   He  was  not^  however,  aware,  that 
any  general  diminution  had  taken  pl^ce 
in   the   distillation  of   spirits.       There 
VOL.  IV. 


might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  partial 
diminution ;  but  if  so  it  arose  from  another 
cause.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
must  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  pointed  out  the 
severe  hardships  which  the  increased  malt 
duty  imposed  upon  the  landholders  of 
Scotland.  It  was  unfortunately  dis- 
covered that  a  small  portion  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  was 
equal  in  its  produce  to  good  English 
land,  and  therefore  the  whole  produce 
of  Scotland  was  taxed  equally  with  the 

E reduce  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  £ng« 
md. 

Lord  G.  Cavendish  supported  the  mo- 
tion, from  a  conviction  that  it  would 
alleviate  the  distresses  under  which  the 
a^culturists  laboured.  It  might  be  in- 
vidious, in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, to  state  how  the  operation  of  any 
particular  tax  was  felt.  But  take  the 
operation  of  the  taxes  generally;  let 
them  look  to  the  manufacturing  and  the 
commercial  interests,  and  the^  would 
find  that  both  were  able,  according  to  the 
vulgar  phrase,  to  hold  theur  heads  above 
water.  .  Could  the  same  be  said  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  Let  them  look 
back  for  the  last  twenty  ^ears.  Let  them 
recollect  the  burdens  which  had  been  Uid 
upon  the  landholder  within  thi^t  period, 
and  then  let  any  gentleman  put  it  to  him- 
self how  it  was  possible  for  the  land« 
holder  or  farmer  to  bear  up  against  those 
burdens. 
Mr.  Wodehou$e  said,  that  the  tax  in 

Suestion  was  the  most  objectionable  of 
U  our  taxes  both  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view.  He  knew  of  his  owa 
Knowledge,  that  it  prevented  many  per- 
sons altogether  from  growing  barley.  It 
was  impossible  to  deny,  that  it  went  in 
fisict  to  destroy  the  cultivation  of  barley 
altogether.  Landholders  now  turned 
themselves  to  growing  of  wheat  as  the 
most  productive  grain,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  the  speedy  exhaustion  of 
the  landy  and  from  this  would  arise  that 
greatest  of  all  curses,  a  high  price  of 
bread.  The  only  way  to  avert  this  evil 
would  be,  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  lighter  soil,  by  which  means  a  perma- 
nent stock  would  be  secured.  Some 
might  wish  to  reduce  one  tax  and  some 
another,  but  the  main  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  which  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity was  labouring  under  the  greatest 
distress?  He  would  say  the  greatest 
distress  was  felt  by  the  arable  land  fiurmer. 
4  U 
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As  long  as  the  Poor  laws  remained  in 
force  so  long  would  the  landholder  have  a 
paramount  claim  upon  parliament  when 
his  Exigencies,  required  their  interference. 
It  WAS  stated  that  the  proprietors  of  cer- 
tain lands  extorted  high  rents  from  the 
farmer;  now  the  average  produce  of  the 
lands  alluded  to  was  40  bushels  of 
wheat  or  barley  per  acre ; — the  rent  was 
96s,  and  he  should  leave  it  to  hon.  mem- 
bers to  say  if  that  rent  was  exorbitant. 
Kcver  was  there  a  period  of  greater, 
agricultural  distress  than  the  present.  He 
felt  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  magis- 
tracy and  yeomanry  of  the  country  to 
state,  that  the  effects  of  that  distress 
were  only  warded  off  by  tbe  mutual  co- 
operation of  both;  and  he  feared  that 
unless  some  remedy  was  devised,  we 
should  be  reduced  to  such  a  situation  that 
mafiistrates  would  be  obliged  to  order  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  on  men  whose 
aubstance  was  gone,  and  whose  fortunes 
vrere  ruined.  On  these  grounds  he 
would  support  the  motion ;  guarding  him- 
self however,  against  any  implied  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  government. 

Mr.  Sfimneruaiol  that  the  war  which 
had  required  tbe  present  heavy  taxation 
tad  been  supported  by  the  people.  Never 
since  man  oecame  a  pugnacious  animal 
had  a  war  been  more  cordially  supported 
by  the  people.  He  had  voted  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  horse-tax ;  and  he  would  vote 
with  every  member  who  proposed  any  re- 
duction of  taxes  tlvU  might  relieve  agri- 
<;ultttre;  yet  he  would  vote  against  the 
present  motion. 

Lord  Folkestone  did  not  think  that  the 
repeal  of  this  tax  would  relieve  agricul- 
ture ;  but  it  would  relieve  the  community, 
which  was  a  much  more  desirable  result. 
With  respect  to  the  necessity  so  often 
contended  for,  of  keeping  good  iaith  with 
the  public  creditor,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as 
fellacious.  The  maxim,  *<  nemo  tenetur  ad 
impossibile,**  was  one  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  he  could  easily  conceive  cases 
in  which  a  perseverance  in  what  was  call- 
ed good  faith  mi^ht  ultimately  pi:ove  to 
be  bad  faith.  If  tbe  advantage  of  the 
public  creditor  was  to  be  purchased  by 
the  injury  of  the  whole  community,  he 
conceived  that  the  obligation  to  preserve 
that  faith  was  at  an  ena ;  for  the  greater 
must  be  the  more  binding  duty.  Every 
day's  experience  rendered  it  n;iore  and 
tt)ore  evident,  that  the  country  could  not 
go  on  maintaining  its  faith  at  such  an  ex- 
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pense;  it  was,  therefore,  antelVdutjr 
that  good  faith  should  submit  to  ne- 
cessity. Suppose  the  country  were 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  that  It  was 
impossible  to  prepare  for  its  defience  if  we 
persisted  in  paying  the  public  creditor — 
would  it  not,  in  that  case,  be  a  breach  of 
duty  towards  the  nation  at  large  not  to 
break  fiuth  with  the  public  creditor? 
Suppose  the  public  debt  had  accumulated 
to  such  an  amount,  that  the  taxes  neces* 
sary  to  pay  the  interest  created  such  dis- 
tress among  the  people,  as  to  require  the 
suspension  of  our  liberties,  In  order  to 
preserve  tranquillity^-was  not  that  a  case 
also  in  which  they  would  be  justified  In 
breaking  faith  with  tbe  public  creditor  ? 
[Here  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  tlie  House.]  He  would  Intreat  the 
House  not  to  be  driven  by  any  alann 
at  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed, 
from  voting  for  the  motion.  The  best 
way  of  avoiding  any  breach  of  fiuth  was, 
to. support  every  motion  for  economy. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  be  would  call  upon 
the  House  to  recoUect,  that  it  was  only 
two  years  ago  since  government  had  come 
down,  and  recommended  an  addition  of 
three  millions  to  the.  taxes  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  credit,  and  that  taxes 
to  that  amount  were  passed  by  a  majority 
of  327  to  129.  Would  any  one  say,  that 
such  a  change  had  taken  place  since  that 
period  in  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  repeal  four-fifths  of  the  addition 
then  made— 4br  that  was  the  proportion 
which  the  tax  tmder  consideration  bore  to 
the  whole,  amount  ?  If  we  were  in  a  si- 
tuation to  reduce  any  of  the  public  bur- 
thens, this  was  not  the  first  tax  which  ought 
to  be  removed.  But  when  hon.  members 
attributed  all  the  distress  under  which  the 
agricultural  interest  laboured,  to  its  opera- 
tion, thev  were  guilty  of  great  inconsis- 
tency :  m*  the  distress  had  not  only  exist- 
ed before  it  had  been  imposed ;  but  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  was  It.  a  bushel 
more  than  it  was  at  present,  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
condition.  Whatever  other  objections 
there  might  be  to  this  tax,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  could  be  made  to  its  un- 
equal operation.  ^  Hon.  gentlemen  had 
argued,  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  on 
account  of  the  general  distress  which  pre- 
vailed. Now,  when  he  heard  it  asserted, 
that  the  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  land-owner  were  all 
involved  in  exti^me  distress,  he  vras  ia- 
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cUaed  t^  refer  ip  facl^  lo  Ucertain  how 
fyt  that  position  was  madfo  out.  He  could 
not  state  hi#  views  of  the  subject  better 
than  bjr  showing  the  effect  which  the  fall 
of  prices  had  produced  upon  the  different 
classes  of  the  communitj.  These  classes 
were  of  three  kinds :  first,  those  who  ob- 
tained their  subsistence  by  their  daily  la- 
bour ;  second,  those  who  lived  uponaccu- 
.mulated.  and  dormant  capital ;  third,  those 
wbo  by  their  industry  and  intelligence  in 
the  use  of  their  capital  save  empToyinent 
to  those  who  composed  the  first  class* 
.Now,  he  apprehended,  that  though  consi- 
derable distress  might  exist  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  from  want  of  employment, 
the  GUI  of  prices^  occasioned  by  the  late 
improvement  of  the  currency,  had  consi- 
derably benefitted  those  who  were  in  the 
first  tlass.  The  condition  of  the  second 
class  was  also  ameliorated.  That  class 
consisted  of  the  public  creditor,  of  annui- 
tabts,  and  of  persons  whose  income  was 
derived  from  monies  placed  out  at  inter- 
est*  The  persons  of  whom  this  class  was 
composed,  had  been  Ifiunted  as  the  idle 
part  of  the  community.  He  would  call 
them  persons,  who,  after  a  life' of  slow 
gains  and  patient  industiy,' had  confided 
their  earnuifls  to  the  care  of  the  Dublic 
honour;  and  he  trtisted  that  to  a  British 
parlisment  it  was  not  necestary  to  make 
any  appeal  in  thei|r  behalf.  During  the 
war,  a  depreciation  of  25  per  cent  had 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money :  under 
that  depreciation  these  individuala  had 
suffered ;  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  allow 
them  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  alteration  of 
circumstances  which  had  since  occurred. 
If  the  depreciation  of  itfoiiey  daring  the 
war  had  not  e(}ually  a&cted  the  landlord^ 
it  was  only  fitUng  that  it  should  so  affect 
hipi  now.  But  the  truth  .was,  that  the 
land-owner  bad  benefitted  greatly  by  that 
depreciation :  he  hid  raised  the  rent  of  his 
land  in  conse^tienee  of  it,  and  be  must 
now  fewer  it  in  copsequenc^  of  tlie  fall  of 
prices.  The  third  class  included  mer- 
chants, ship-ownel-s,  farmers,  dnd  those 
who  gave  employment  to  capital ;  and  on 
them  f  be  change  in  the  currency  had  ope- 
rated severely.  It  was,  however,  to  be 
recollected  that  this  was .  the  dens  which 
had  received  so  much  benefit  froM  the  di- 
minution in  the  vahie  of  money*  They 
were,  he  believed,  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able distress ;  but  that  distress  had  been 
chiefly  created  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  had  obtained  money  during  the  war. 

The  land-owner  wished  to  compensate 
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himself  for  the  burthens  under  which  he 
laboured,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  availed 
himself  of  the  speculations  into  which  the 
farmer,  who  was  his  tenant,  was  perpetu- 
ally running.    Many  of  these  speculations 
had  since  plunged  those  who  had  made 
them  into  great  difficulties.      These  diffi- 
culties had  then  recoiled  upon  the  land- 
owner,   and  had  brought  him  to   that 
House  for  redress.    But  the  House  would 
be  deceiving  itself,  if  it  thought  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  any  human  legislation 
to  change  the  course  of  events  like  these, 
which   arose    from    unalterable    causes. 
The  difficulties  of  the  land-owner,  arising 
from  this  source,  were,  however,  aggra- 
vated by  others,  in  which  the  course  of 
events  had  also  placed  him.    He  had  fix- 
ed upon  his  estates,  jointures,  mortgages, 
rent-charges,  &c.  which  he  found  himself 
unable   to  discharge.      This  led  to   a 
struggle  about  rent,  between  him  and  his 
tenant,  and  thus  increased  the  evil  condi- 
tion of  both.— It  was,  however,  iliaintain- 
ed  by  some,  that  all  this  distress  was  the 
effect  of  taxation  alone»      He  maintained 
that  it  was  not,  and  would  give  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  correctness  of  his 
position.     No  gentleman  would  say  that 
the  pressure  of  those  difficulties  which  at 
present  almost  overwhelmed  America  was 
the  effect  of  taxation.      The  poor-rates 
bore  with  great  weight  upon  this  country; 
but  that  could  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  distress  which  prevailed 
in  America ;  where  a  still  greater  fall  of 
prices  had  taken  place  than  had  taken 
place  in  England.    He  regretted  the  state 
to  which  that  country  was  reduced,  both 
on  the  score  of  common  humanity,  and 
because  our  own  prosperity  was  connect- 
ed with  that  of  others.    The  same  causes 
that  produced  this  unequalled  distress  there, 
had  'operated  here ;  but  he  thanked  God 
in  a  less  degree ;  but  still  the  effect  was 
80  severely  felt,  as  to  make  people  too 
gloomy  and  despondent  about  the  result. 
Sut  if  the  country  maintained  public  faith 
with  its  creditors ;  if  it  was  true  to  the 
principles  upon  which,  up  to  the  present 
period,  it  had  always  acted;  if  it  disen- 
tangled itself  from  those  branches  of  trade 
which,  instead  of  promoting,  impeded  its 
interests ;  if  it  avoided  those  infamous  ex- 
pedients  to    which    other   nations   had 
thought  it  requisite  to   resort,  it  would 
come  out  of  the  distress  in  which  it  was 
involved  with  unimpeached  honour,  and 
with  a  character  rendered  more  brilliant 
by  the  very  dangers  to  which  it  had  been 
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expoied.  The  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  con* 
duded  with  moving  the  previoui  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  satd^  he  was  anxious  to 
oee  tlie  public  burthens  allcTiatedasmuch 
as  possible;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
persuaded  of  *  the  necessity  of  Iceeping 
faith  with  the  public  creditor.  He  would 
not  aggramte,  unnecessarily,  the  burthens 
of  the  country ;  for  he  was  convinced  that 
the  best  strong  of  a  ffoyemment  was  the 
[ood  will  and  nearts  of  the  people  [Here 
le  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  for  several 
minutes,  in  the  midst  of  loud  cries  of 
**  Question  !*'].  He  complained  of  this  in- 
terruption, andsaid^  that  gentlemen  who 
came  down  latCi  should  have  some  consi- 
deration, if  not  for  those  who  sat  there 
patiently  all  night,  at  least  for  the  nature 
of  the  question  itself.  It  was  not  one  to 
be  dtsposed  of  in  a  cursory  and  summary 


peared  rather  eontracted  with  itftrsoee 
to  a  principle  of  humanity }  for  his  ho0« 
friend  should  recollect,  that  the  best  mode 
of  securing  the  satbfaction  of  the  country 
was,  to  uphold  the  public  credit  which  was 
so  essential  to  its  prosperity.  The  noble 
lord  then  complained  that  the  present 
time  should  be  fixed  upon  for  withdrawing 
this  tax.  Would  the  House  tolerate  socn 
an  attempt,  when  the  country  was  in  a 
course  or  restoring  its  currency  I '  Tim 
good  wiu  and  nearts  of  the  people  [Here  House  had  pledged  the  government  td 
tne  hon.  irentleman  nroceeded  for  several   that  course,  and  could  not  now,  when  die 

manufacturing  distresses  were  not  so  great 
as  they  were  some  time  back,  call  upoo 
them  to  reduce  its  revenue  two  msllionsy 
without  knowing  whether  they  could 
reckon  upon  the  same  state  of  the  revenue 
in  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  K.  Daugki  thought  that  if  the 

present  scale  of  taieation  was  necessary,  a 

way;  it  was  not  one  they  ought  to  proceed    more  general  tax  than  this  could  not  be 

with  **  pedibus  ire  in  seotentiam.*'    He    select^.    X||0.jprevioos  question    being 


Noea 
eoo* 

sequentiy  agreed  to,  and  a  bili  ordered  to 

bebroughtui, 

.    Lia  of  the  MqjaHiy. 


Allen,  J.  H. 

Aithorp,  viscount 

Anson,  hon.  G. 

Astley,  J.  D. 

Bruce,  Robt. 

Beaumont,  T.  P. 
^Barbam,  J.F. 

Barham,  J.  F.jun. 
.  Barnard,  viscount. 

Barrett,  S.  M. 

Becher,  W.  W. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 

Bernal,  R. 

Birch,  Joseph 


'Creevey,Tho8. 
Cr'ippSjJ. 
Curteis,  J.  E. 
'ClaughtOQ,Thos. 
Corbett,  Panton . 
Chelwynd,  G. 
Calvert,  N. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  Wm.  J. 
Duncannon,  visc^ 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  Charles 
Drummond,J.  ' 
Davenport,  D. 


hoped  tne  subject  would  be  temperata^4gH|||^eJffonse  divided :  A^es  149, 
discussed.    He  should  support  the  monVrron.  I  T25.NRr.  Western's  motion  was 

Mr.  Mortck  said,  that  the  righ^ct  hon. 
gentleman  had  asked,  what  dif  ierence 
there  was  in  this  question  now  a*rnd  at. 
former  period  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  would  tell  him— the  difference  would 
be  found  In  the  reduced  state  of  the 
country.  In  proportion  as  the  rent-roll 
of  the  country  declined,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ought  the  taxation  which  bore 
upon  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
aaid,  why  eomplain  now,  seeing  that  the 
duty  was  much  higher  during  the  war? 
Because  the  prices  which  were  then  high 
were  now  low.  He  had  ulkcd  of  America ; 
but  he  should  recollect  that  there  the 
salaries  of  men  in  office,  and  also  the 
aunding  army,  had  been  reduced  one-half. 
TherQ  were  two  modes  of  relieving  the 
agricultural  interests;  one  by  high  duties 
and  bounties — to  that  mode  he  Mijected ; 
for  to  benefit  one  class,  it  must  ml  upon 
another.  The  only  real  good  could  be 
effected  by  economy  and  retrenchment; 
and  the  only  way  to  induce  ministers  to 
resort  to  that  was,  by  a  removal  of  a  part 
of  the  taxation,  b  v  which  a  system  of  ex- 
travagance was  upheld. 

Mr.  LUlUion  thouaht  that  taxatton 
should  be  more  generally  distributed ;  and 
that  this  tax,  therefore,  was  not  the  one 
which  ought  to  be  continued. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  could  not 
help  complaining  that  the  notions  of  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  which 
were,  be  knew,  those  of  benevoleAce,  op- 


Bury,  visct.   ."^.vt :  <t:u  f  Ellice,  Ed. 
Burreli,  Walter  Fergusson,  sir  R.  C, 

Blair,  J.  H.  Farquharson,  A. 

Benett,  John  Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 

Buchanan,  John    ^^/.  Flt^erald,  rt  bon.M. 


Bentinck,  lord,  W. 
Bastard,  £.P. 
Buxton, T.  F.  ■' ^<.f.> 
Blake,  Robt. 
Chaloner,  Robt.  9:y 
Calcrefl,J.   '      '  .: 
Cahrert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  H. 
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Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Fane,  John 
'<Fire,  earl  of 
Forbes,  C.    # ^'  r 
Fox,  G.  Lane 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Guise,  sir  Wm* 
Grant,  G.  M* ' 
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Cavendish,  Charley  :>  <^  Gooch,  T.  S. ' 
Clifton,  vise.  Grant,'  col.  '  ^  • 

Crespigny,  sir  W.  Dc/  Gordon,  hon.  ^./;^* 
Crompton^  Sam..  Hamilton,  lord  A. 

Curweo,  J.  C.  Uarb^rd,  hon,  Ed,,  t^^ 
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they  were  given  in  the  tevend  eoftnlies.by 
the  members  cf  the  couotiet  to  which 
they  beloDged.  If  the  House  should 
agree  with  him  in  reducing  those  offices^ 


fleatKcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
UUl,  lord  A. 
Uobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hurst,  Kobt..  V  '/y. 


Robinson,  sir  O. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russeu,  lord  John 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Rickford,  W  . 
Ramsay,  sir  A. 
/^logers,  £. 


Hutchinson,hon.C.H.    Runibold,  C. 
Harvey,  sir  E.  Scott,  James 


Jemes,  Wm. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Johnson,  colouel 
Leonard,  T.  R. 
Lamb  ton,  J.  G. 
Latouche,  Robt. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lockhart,  J.  J. 
Littleton,  Ed.  ^ 
Mtbcrly,J.    "^ 


' '  ^ 


Smith,  hon.  R« 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  U. 
Stanley,  lord 
Sykes,  D. 
Scourfield,  W.A. 
Shelley,  sir  John  • 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Stopfordyvisct. 
Talbot,  R.W. 
Tavistock,  marq. 
Townshend,  lord  0« 


Macdonakl,  Si  \uh*  y  Tennyson,  C. 
Martin,  John    • '/,         Warre^J.  A. 


Mildmay,  P. 
Moncfc,  A.     '. 
Monteilh,  H. 
Majonbanks,S..  <^' 
Mackenzie,  T.    - 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Nightingale,  sir  M. 
Ossulston,  lord   ' 
CGrady,  Standish 
Palmer,  col. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Power,  R. 
Price,  Robt. 
Pym,  Francis 
Pollen,  sir  John  • 
Pitt,  J. 

Penruddock,  T. 
Rice,T.S. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Robarts,  A. 


Wcbbe,  Ed. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilkins,W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  aid. 
Wyvm,M. 
Wodebouse,  Ed. 
W^ynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wemyss,  J. 
-Wilberfofce,  W, 

TELLEBS. 

Western,  C.C. 
Folkestone,  visct. 

PAIRED    OFV. 

Coffin,  sir  Isaac 
Colburne,  N.  R. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Seflon,  earl 
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Thursday^  March  22. 

Recsxtkrs-General  ov  Land  and 
AsssssBD  Taxbs — Distributors  of 
Stamps.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should 
confine  his  motion  at  present  to  the  offices 
of  Receivers-general  and  Distributors  of 
Stamps,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  proposing  sweeping  reductions.  In 
proposing  the  abolition  of  those  offices  his 
object  iras>— 1.  To  establish  economy  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and,  2.  To 
reduce  the  patronage  and  influence  which 
produced  so  many  baneful  effects  to  this 
country.  The  two  offices  referred  to 
were  in  the  patronage  of  that  HousCf  and 


the  saving  and  the  diminution  of  influence 
would  be  considerable.  There  were  65 
receivers^general  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  one  in  Scotland.  There  were  d5  dis^ 
tributors  of  stamps  in  Great  Britain.  The 
receivers-generd  in  England  and  Wales 
were  paid  last  year  41 ,415/.  and  41,984^ 
as  the  poundage  on  their  receipts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  offices  were  filled  by 
deputies;  34  being  entirely  performed  by 
deputies;  10  jointly  by  principals  and 
deputies ;  and  22  in  pemon  by  the  prin-> 
cipals.  It  was  strange,  toOf  that  those 
who  received  the  largest  amount  pee* 
formed  the  duties  of  their  offices  by  depiH 
ties.  In  three  reports  on  sinecures  it  had 
been  admitted  as  a  principle,  that  where 
the  office  was  performed  by  deputy,  there 
mw  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  principal 
could  be  dispensed  with*.  In  Ireland 
there  was  no  receiver-general.  Whj, 
then,  should  so  much  of  the  public  money 
be  expended  on  sinecure  offices  in  Eng* 
land  ?  The  objection  made  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  salaries  of  these  offices  was, 
the  great  security  required  from  those 
who  held  them.  Now,  he  could  inforia 
the  government)  that  there  were  many 
individuals  who  would  give  them  as  good 
security  as  was  now  givdn  for  the  proper 
payment  of  those  taxes  into  tlie  Exche- 
quer, and  who  would  collect  them  without 
taking  the  poundage  which  was  at  present 
taken  upon  them.  Indeedi  there  was  In 
London  one  receiver-generaU  who  col- 
lected them  without  deriving  any  emolu- 
ments from  the  poundage  upon  them. 
The  gentleman's  name  was  Everett;  and 
all  that  he  received  from  the.  public,  was 
*n\L  a  year,  which  was  the  amount  of 
expense*  incurred  by  his  predecessor  an 
the  arrangement  of  his  office,  and  which 
the  government  had  insisted  upon  his 
taking,  in  consequence  of  bis  patriotic 
conduct  in  giving  up  the  poundage.  He 
mentioned  it  also  for  another  reason^ 
namely,  to  show  that  there  were  other 
profits  connected  with  the  office.  Up  to 
1788)  large  sums  of  monev  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectorsi  and  great  losses  had  consequently 
been  sustained  by  the  public.  In  that 
year  an  order  was'made,  that  the  balances 
should  never  exceed  6,500/.  That  order 
was  so  fai^  from  protecting  the  public  from 
injury,  that  tine  losses  in  the  collectioa  of 
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t|w  knd  and  wmmmi  laaai  wore  malar 
than  tbota  mitainad  inaajf  olhar  braach 
af  tba  pablio  reraaae.  From  a  ratiira»  ii 
apfaarad  that  oa  iba  5th  Jaa.  18fl0»  the 
loiratt  bafamoaof  caih  in  the  hands  of  the 
laoeifera-geoeral  was  S67t574/.  Besides 
the  uiterest  opoa  this  som^  they  received 
•apoundsge  upon  the  whole som  collected. 
The  pouMSge  was  the  sane  now  as  it  was 
50  jean  ago;  and  if  it  was  deemed  a  soffi- 
•aient  remoneration  when  the  taxes  were 
saialler  in  amoont,  hut  the  difficulties  of 
transmitting  them  to  London  ipfeater  than 
they  were  at  present,  sorely  it  was  more 
•than  sullciantt  now  that  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  was  so  much  iacreased  and  the  diffi- 
«ahies  of  temitting  them  so  much  dimi- 
nishedy  that  any  banker  in  the  country 
would  remit  them  to  town  without  making 
any  charge  for  so  doing,  and  ba  glad  to 
do  so,  on  account  of  the  benefit  which  he 
wmdd  derive  from  the  mere  transition  of 
the  public  money  through  his  hands. 

It  was  true,  that  great  securities  were 
•vsquired  by  government  for  the  faithfol 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
leceiver-general.  He  had  no  wish  to  risk 
«  farthing  of  the  public  money ;  but  he 
•could  not  help  considering  the  securities 
for  the  office  at  present  required  as  extra- 
vagant* There  were  individuals  now 
living  who,  having  been  security  for  per- 
sons who  had  settled  their  accounts  as 
recetvers^general,  were  told,  at  the  time, 
that  there  wai  not  any  thing,  or  a  very 
assail  sum  owing  from  those  persons  to 
the  public,  but  who,  ten,  tweke,  or 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  had  charges 
brought  against  them  of  10 fiOOl.  20,00(M. 
*  and  even  lOO^OOtf.  If  it  were  good  for 
•the  public  that  the  demanding  enormous 
securities  should  continue,  he  would  be 
the  Isst  to  reprobate  it ;  but  it  was  as  bad 
as  bad  could  be*  Sioloe  the  year  1790, 
there  bad  been  ten  receivers-general  who 
had  died  or  left  office*  and  whose  arrears 
amounted  to  SM,SS7^  On  the  first  of 
January  1820,  117,115/.  was  owing  to 
the  public  Whst  he  wished  especially 
to  imprew  upon  the  House  was,  that  the 
large  balances  which  were  •  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  receivers-general,  was 
an  encouragement  to  peculation,  and  the 
cause  of  much  loss.  In  Uie  finance  ac- 
counts it  appeared,  that  rithougb  6,500/. 
ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  the  balsnces 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers-general, 
many  of  the  balances  were  of  mu(£  larger 
amount ;  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eyton, 
the  late  receiver-general  of  Salop,  being 


89,18(M.,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  late  receiver-general  of  Surrey, 
71 ,861/.  Mr.  Shaw  died  in  1805,  leaving 
a  certain  balance  against  him»  The  com- 
missioners of  Uxes  made  a  demand  in 
consequence  on  his  securities,  who  paid 
SOfOOOL  The  commissioners  then  de- 
clared that  the  remaining  balance  due  did 
not  exceed  d,000/»  or  4,000L  After  five 
jrears  had  elapaed,  however,  th^  commit 
sioners  again  came  forward,  on  infonna- 
tion  which  thevhad  received  hi  thetnterim, 
and  demanded  40,000<.  over  and  above 
the  sum  which  had  been  already  paid  by 
Mr.  Shaw's  securities,  of  whom  sirU. 
Noel  was  one,  and  Mr.  L'Estrange  ano- 
ther. This  instance  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  extent  of.  the  existing 
mischief.  But  there  was  a  more  reoeat 
case,  the  circumstances  of  which  shocked 
every  man  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  them.  Mr.  Eyton,  the  receiver-ge- 
neral for  Salop,  died  in  1816.  Mr. 
Ey ton's  accounts  havine  been  examined 
before  sir  J.  K.  Powell,  end  sir  J.  Hill 
became  securities  for  him,  they  were  told 
that  the  balance  agaiqst  him  was  only  a 
few  thottiand  pounds.  On  that  aisuranoe 
those  ffentlemen  became  his  securities. 
After  Mr.  £yton*s  death,  however^  the 
commissioners  discovered  that  an  enor- 
mous balance  was  owing  from  him  to  the 
public,  no  less  tbsn  SSD  years  ago.  In 
conseqiienci^  ^f  that  being  d»coyere4» 
they  called  on  his  securities  withia  a 
twelvemonth  to  appear  and  plead  to  the 
charge  of  no  lem  a  sum  thsn  100,000/. 
They  went  into  court,  Ofid  there  they 
proved  that  the  money  received  from  the 
land-tax  had  been  paid  r^cflarly  into  the 
exchequer  during  the  time  that  they  had 
been  his  securities.  The  learned  jud^e, 
however,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  m- 
formed  the  jury,  that  as  money  l^re  no 
mark  by  which  it  could  be  determined 
on  what  account  it  was  paid,  they  must 
decide  that  it  had  been  paid  on  the  general 
account  between  the  commissioaers  and 
Mr.  Eyton;  and  the  jury  had  finwd  a 
verdict  for  the  whole  debt.  If  govern- 
ment had  acted  in  this  case,  as  it  had 
usually  acted  in  similar  casea,  it  would 
have  issued  an  execution  asamst  tlieir 
property ;  but  executioi^  had  been  very 
properly  stayed,  and  he  trusted  tbst  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  revive  it.  It 
was,  however,  iwvidious  to  plsce  govern- 
ment in  suelt  a  situation  as  required  it  to 
show  indul^oce  to  one  party,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  pressed  the  strict  execution 
of  the  law  upon  another. 
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Tn  the  po9t-<rfBce,  the  cttttoms,  Acy 
not  one-hair  of  the  losses  had  been  sus- 
tained in  all  these  departments  combined, 
that  had  been  sustamed  in  the  land  and 
assessed  taxes  alone.  In  the  excise,  the 
total  d«lbt  on  the  outstanding  balances 
was  not  equal  to  ooe-half  of  that  npon  the 
land-tax.  He,  therefore,  maintained  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  abolish  these  ap- 
pointments! if  it  had  any  wish  to  stuay 
economy.  There  was,  howerer,  another 
point,  which  he  wished  to  press  upon  the 
House.  In  the  excise,  the  balances  were 
paid  into  the  exchequer  eight  times  a  year, 
whilst  the  receivers-general  of  the  land- 
tax  only  paid  in  their  balances  four  times 
a  year.  If  the  same  plan  were  adopted 
as  to  the  land-tax  that  was  adopted  as  to 
the  excise,  a  ereat  saving  might  be  created 
to  the  public  m  the  interest  of  the  money 
which  at  present  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  receivers-general.  Nor  could  they 
justly  complain  of  the  adoption  of  that 
plan ;  for,  exclusive  of  2d.  m  the  pound, 
which  they  received  upon  the  land-tax, 
and  l{d.  m  the  pound  upon  the  assessed 
taxes,  the^  recerred  Sd.  m  the  pound  for 
collecting  it,  and  paid  only  1^.  in  the 
pound  to  their  district  clerks,  who  saved 
them  all  the  trouble.  Their  profits  would 
therefore  well  admit  of  reduction ;  or,  if 
they  thought  that  they  would  not,  they 
had  onl V  to  abandon  their  offices,  and  h% 
would  find  others  who  would  perform  the 
duties  of  them,  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
finding  exactly  as  good  securities.  The 
nature  of  those  securities  was  not,  how-« 
ever  entirely  free  from  complaint ;  as  they 
were  not  at  all  proportionable  to  the 
amounts  received,  but  varied  upon  rules, 
of  which  he  could  not  discover  the  prin- 
ciples, if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  offices,  he  would  advise  that  the  go- 
vernment should  dispose  of  them  by  com- 
petition, and  should  encourage  individuals 
to  make  tenders  for  them. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  that  part  of 
his  motion  which  referred  to  the  Distri- 
butors of  Stamps.  There  were  68  dis- 
tributors of  stamps  In  England  and  Wales, 
who,  in  1819,  received  allowances  or 
poundage  amounting  to  72,650/.,  in  1820, 
to  73,761/.,  and  on  the  5th  Jan.  1821, 
there  was  a  balance  of  103,0001  in  their 
hands  due  to  the  public  This  was  the 
lowest  balance  that  they  ever  had ;  for  it 
was  the  money  they  retained  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter,  when  they  were  expected 
to^  pay  it  into  the  exchequer :  m  the 
Hiiddle  of  a  quarter  they  frequently  had 
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in  their  possession  thfeis  mr  foarhimdred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  .public  money. 
He  found  that  from  16M  up  to  1758, 
they  had  been  allowed  a  poundage  of  S 
per  cent.  In  1758,  the  rate  of  poundage 
wa8raisedfrom5to6perceBC  It  remained 
at  6  per  cent,  till  1764^  in  which  year  It 
was  again  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  Sinee 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of '  a  committee,  of  which  the 
late  Speaker  had  been  chairman,  it  had 
been  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  in  all  parts  of 
England,  except  Bristol,  where  it  waa 
only  S|  per  cent.  Now,  the  House'wouM 
find,  that  each  of  the  distributors  of  stampa 
received,  upon  an  average,  a  salary  of 
1,068/.  a  year,  independently  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  money  in  his  bands, 
which  generally  amoontedl,  every  year, 
to  several  hundfreds  more*  The  question 
which  he  had,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the 
House  was— whether  this  sum  was  or  was 
not  too  great  a  remuneration  for  their 
services.  .  In  order  to  bring  under  its 
notice  the  abuses  of  this  system,  he 
would  beg  their  attention  to  the  large 
sums  which  some  of  these  distributors  re- 
ceived. Mr.  J.  H.  Cole,  the  distributor 
for  Norfolk,  had,  for  tlie  last  19  years,  re^ 
ceived,  upon  an  avehige  8,821/.  a-year. 
Mr.  Gray,  of  York,  5,881/.  4^;  Mr. 
Gresley,  of  Warwick,  2,600;  and  in 
Lancashire,  where  l^ere  were  two  distri- 
butors, the  average  sum  which  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Staniibrth,  had  received  af 
Liverpool  in  the  last  four  years,  waa 
4,328/.,  and  that  of  the  other  of  them, 
Mr.  Myers,  was  S,445/L  Now,  he  under- 
stood, from  the  best  authority,  that  if 
government  would  allow  men  of  respec- 
tability at  Liverpool  to  become  the  dis- 
tributors ofstamps  there,  upon  giving  the 
same  security  as  was  now  required,  there 
were  gentlemen  in  that  town  who  would 
perform  all  the  duties  which  those  twa 
gentlemen  performed  for  800/.  each.  He 
mi^ht  be  told  that  would  only  produce  a 
saving  of  8,081/.  for  each  individual,  and 
that  that  was  only  a  trifling  saving ;  to 
which  he  would  answer,  that  it  was  only 
by  reductions  in  items  like  these  that  the 

§ross  expenditure  o^  the  country  could  be 
iminished. 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  was  the  case  in  Scotland. 
At  Aberdeen  an  individual  receiyed 
1,500/.  a  year  for  the  distribution  of 
stamps.  When  he  was  last  at  that  town, 
he  was  informed  that  many  persons,  who 
could  give  security  for  50,000/.,  would  be 
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Ekd  CO  perfbm  the  duties  of  the  dillra* 
tttor  or  ttampt  for  SOO/.  a  year.  In 
Scotland  thoM  distributort,  in  the  year 
l79St  received  a  poundage  of  10  per  cent^ 
but  noyr  the  M  distributor!  only  received 
an  allowance  of  6  per  cent  upon  all  their 
disbursements.  Mr.  Muir,  of  Glasffow» 
was  patriotic  enough  to  recetye  only  4 
percent;  but  it  appeared,  notwitbstand* 
lagy  from  the  retumsi  that  he  received 
4s885(.  annually,  and«  if  the  people  of 
Glasgow  were  to  be  believed,  a  great  deal 
more.  He  would  have  government  put 
up  the  places  of  these  distributors  for 
public  biddings.  It  could  not  be  objected 
here  that  the  parties  who  would  bid  for 
them  would  not  be  persons  of  property ; 
for,  if  the  individuals  gave  good  security, 
all  was  done  that  was  necessary.  Besides 
the  objections  to  the  manner  in  which 
stamps  were  distributed,  he  had  another 
objection  to  urge :  it  was  this,  that  if  an  in- 
dividual wantM  a  shilling  stamp,  he  was 
charged  ISd.  for  it.  He  pimself  had  oc- 
casion the  other  day  at  Bath,  to  get  a  5<. 
stamp,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
5$*  5d.  Thus  the  public  were  paying  to 
the  distributors,  an  additional  tax  of  from 
5  to  7|  per  cent.  This  was  a  most 
shameful  imposition;  and  he  could  not 
see  any  reason  why,  if  a  man  who  took 
five  nails  from  his  msjesty's  yard  was 
thought  deserving  of  transportation,  the 
individual  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  punishment  who  imposed  a  tax  of 
en  additional  penny  upon  every  stamp  sold 
to  the  public.  This  evil,  however,  arose 
very  naturally  out  of  another.  The  dis- 
tributors  of  stamps  did  not  discharge 
their' duties  in  person,  but  by  deputy ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  an  idle 
poet  (Mr.  Wordsworth)  was  appointed 
one  of  their  number,  he  minded  little  in 
what  manner  his  deputy  made  his  profits, 
provided  he  received  his  share  of  them. — 
The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  no- 
tice  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution 
of  stamps  ^  was  conducted  in  Scotland. 
There  was  in  that  country,  one  hesd  dis^ 
tribiitor,  who  had  the  appointment  of  all 
the  sub-discributors.  The  head  distri- 
butor was  anpoloted  by  the  noble  lord,  in 
whose  hands  all  the  patronage  of  Scot- 
land was  supposed  to  be ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  tlie  head  distributor  was  a 
creature  of  the  noble  lord's  choosing,  the 
appointment  of  the  sub-distributors  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  part  .of  the  patronage  of 
the  noble  lord,  kow,  all  the  sub-distri- 
butofs  in  Scotland  remitted  directly  to 
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one. and  the  same  person  in  London. 
Why  could  not  this  be  done  in  England  ^ 
If  it  were  done,  a  saving  of  4j  per  cent 
might,  by  that  measure  alone,  be  gained 
to  the  country.  The  aggregate  of  the 
saving  which  he  had  pointed  to,  would  be 
\S%(XM.  It  was  with  satisfaction  he  ob« 
served,  that  the  attention  of  the  Treaaur3r 
had  been  directed  to  the  subject.  But 
what  was  the  great  relief  proposed  i  A 
contingent  saving  of  20,000(.  at  some 
distant  period ! 

Anotner  objection  to  the  present  sys- 
tem was,  the  patronage  which  it  created, 
and  the  use  made  of  that  patronage.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  distributors  had  been 
gradually  increased  from  50  to  their  pre- 
sent number,  to  meet  the  political  views 
of  the  existing  administration.  For  in- 
stance, he  had  been  informed,  that  some 
years  ago  there  was  but  one  distributor  of 
stamps  at  Liverpool.  On  the  death  of  the 
individual  holding  that  office,  application 
was  made  to  government  by  general 
Tarleton,  then  one  of  the  memoecs  for 
Liverpool,  and  the  other  member,  both  of 
whom  were  supporters  of  the  admintstra- 
tion,  each  in  behalf  of  a  friend.  In  this 
dilemma  what  did  government  do  {  They 
adopted  the  mode  of  splitting;  the  office 
into  two,  and  thus  of  gratifymg  both  the 
applicants.  He  was  very  apprehensive 
tnat  in  many  cases  the  influence  which  ihia 
j(atronage  gave  was  used  most  injuripuslj 
to  the  public  interest.  There  was  a 
double  motive,  therefore,  for  reforming 
the  present  practice— the  diminution  of 
the  national  expenditure  by  132,000^» 
and  the  abolition  of  167  amecure  places. 
If  the  House  would  not  consent  to  such  a 
reform  as  this,  what  could  the  country 
expect?  Government  themselves  would 
eventually  benefit  from  such  a  reduction 
of  patronage ;  for,  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  by  which  the  currency  was  affected, 
a  diminution  of  amount  would  render  the 
remainder  more  valuable*  He  repeated 
what  he  had  said  on  a  late  occasion,  that 
he  was  the  government's  best  friend.  If 
on  the  present  occasion  they  would  adopt 
his  suggestion,  they  would  give  universal 
satisfaction— except,  indeed,  to  the  167 
sinecurists.  He  defied  any  person  to 
make  out  a  stronger  case,  coupling  policy 
with  economy.  He  did  not  propose 
any  thing  of  a  substantive  nature. 
None  were '80  able  to  carry  any  thing 
of  that  kind  into  effect  as  the  Treasury  ; 
but  if  ministers  would  npt  do  so,  let 
them  move  for  the  appointment  of  ^coni* 
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tsittee  [Hear,  hear!  from  lord  Castle-^ 
reagh].  He  was  happy  to  hear  the 
cheers  of  the  noble  lord :  he  certainly  did 
not  expect  thetOy  because  the  proposal 
last  year  was  met  by  the  noble  lord  with 
a  direct  negative.    He  would  now  move : 

1.  **  That  there  are  65  receivers-general 
of  the  land  and  assessed  taxes  in  England 
and  Wales,  who  received  an  allowance  of 
41,4>15/.  and  of  41,984/.  in  the  years  end- 

-iDg  the  5th  Jan.  1820  and  1821»  for  tfie 
duties  of  their  office,  although  the  greater 
number  of  these  receivers-general  per- 
formed that  duty  entirely  by  deputy,  and 
retained  balances  of  casn  in  .their  hands, 
which,  on  an  average  of  these  years,  ex- 
ceeded 367,574/.  sterling  per  annum. 

2.  **  That  it  appears  by  the  returns  be- 
fore the  House,  that  ten  receivers-general 
were,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1820,  in  arrears 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  or  of  leaving 
their  office,  since  1790,  to  the  amount  of 
304,387/.  12i.  4£^.;  of  which  amount  a 
balance  of  117,115/.  U.  8d.  tjien  remained 
due  to  the  public,  as  stated  in  the  annual 
finance  account  laid  before  this  Hou$e  in 
1820. 

3.  **  That  the  office  of  receiver-general 
of  the  land  and  assessed  taxes  is  one  of 
deposit,  and  for  remittance  of  the  taxes 
from  district  collections  to  the  Exchequer ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  that  such  service  may  be 
performed  at  a  less  charge  to  the  public 
than  is  now  incurred,  with  equal  security 
against  loss,  and  with  equal  efficiency  to 
the  public  service. 

4.  **  That  there  are  §5  distributors  of 
•tamps  in  Great  Britain,  who  received  al- 
lowances or  poundage  amounting  to 
87,233/.  for  the  year  ending  5th  Jan. 
1820,  and  87,973/.  for  the  year  ending 
5th  Jan.  1821 ;  and  also  retained  balances 
of  cash  in  their  hands,  which^  on  an  aver- 
age of  these  years,  exceeded  138,926/. 
•terliog. 

5.  '<  That  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  the  duty  of  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  may  be  performed  at  a 
lest  charge  to  the  public  than  is  now  in* 
curred,  with  equal  security  against  loss, 
and  with  equal  efficiency  to  the  public 
•ervice." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  said, 
tbat  he  would  move  as  an  amenament,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to 
inquire  whether  the  object  of  the  motion 
could  be  carried  into  effect  consistently 
with  the  public  interest.  He  would  adopt 
|be  suggestions  of  such  a  committee, 

vol'iv: 


whatever  might  be  their  efiect  as  to 
patronage ;  that  was  a  consideration 
which  he  would  put  entirely  out  of  the 

Suestion.  They  would  examine  into  the 
etails  of  the  plan  of  the  hon.  member, 
and  see  how  far  the  arrangement  he  pro- 
posed could  be  carried  into  effect.  He 
could  not  think  that  the  existing  system 
was  worthy  of  such  complete  reprobatioa 
as  the  hon.  member  bestowed  upon  it ; 
but  if  on  examination  it  should  be  found 
that  defects  existed  in  those  establish* 
ments,  he  would  not  object  to  their  re- 
moval. He  could  not,  however,  but  be 
cautious  in  laying  aside  a  system  of  col- 
lection which  had  been  tried  so  long, 
and  which  had  secured  the  public  revenue 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  which  the  hon. 
member  was  not  aware  of.  Under  this, 
system,  for  a  period  of  SO  yeacs,  a  sum 
of  337  millions  of  money  had  been  col- 
lected, and  the  whole  loss  on  that  sum. 
was  but  13,750/.  He  should  now  move, 
as  an  amendment,  "  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed,  to  consider  of  the 
duties  of  the  receivers-general  of  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  and  of  the  distributors  of 
stamps,  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  al- 
lowances made  to  the  said  receivers-ge- 
neral and  distributors,  and  to  report  their 
ob5crvations  thereupon  to  the  House.'' 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh  said,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country,  for  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
which  marked  his  public  conduct,  and 
which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  members  of  that  House.  The  per- 
severance of  his  hon.  friend  had  obtained 
that  concession  from  ministers  which  they 
had  formerly  refused  to  make.  Besides, 
they  had  that  night  heard  a  lecture  from 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on 
the  propriety  of  retrenchment— on  a  total 
disregard  to  patronage — on  purity  and 
disinterestedness  in  public  life,  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  exchequer  of 
Utopia.  With  respect  to  the  abuses  of 
which  his  hon.  friend  complained,  those 
abuses  were  too  glaring  not  to  be  de- 
nounced by  the  committee.  With  respect 
to  them,  he  considered  inquiry  and  con- 
demnation as  synonymous.  The  conces- 
sion which  ministers  had  just  made,  would 
pretty  clearly  show  the  salutary  effects  of 
occasional  majorities  against  them  in  that 
House.  It  showed  how  those  mojoritiea 
tended  to  liberalise  their  minds.  It  brought 
the  language  of  economy  to  their  lips — it 
induced  them  to  consent  to  investigations 
which  they  had  formerly  resbted  with  all 
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their  ihtghr.  He  traited  that  this  ez« 
gmple  would  not  be  Jost  on  those  hon. 
members  who  were  generally  in  the  habit 
of  supporting  them.  They  would  see 
that  a  measure  beneficial  to  the  country 
might  be  carried,  without  depriving  mi- 
Dtsters  of  their  offices.  This  roust  afford 
tome  consolation  to  those  who  had  fre- 
quently shown  themselves  so  desirous  of 
securing  to  them  a  perpetuity  of  power. 
The  time  certainly  had  been,  when  a  go- 
Temment  would  have  reouired  support  in 
all  great  measures  of  policy  or  taxation, 
as  the  condition  of  their  carrying  on  the 
public  affairs.  The  time  had  been,  when 
if  either  their  foreign  or  domestic  system, 
or  any  important  part  of  it,  were  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  miniBters 
would  no  longer  retain  either  power  or 
office.  But  the  time  of  these  proud  con- 
atitmional  distinctions  had  passed  awsy : 
k  was  n<^w  found  that  an  administration 
might  continue  to  enjoy  power,  after  that 
conBdence  by  which  ft  could  alone  be  jus- 
tified, was  withdrawn.  He  should  not 
make  any  observations  on  the  list  of  the 
committee,  read  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, further  than  to  remark^ which  he 
did  without  inYidiousncss,  or,  he  hoped, 
indelidacy— that,  with  the  exception  of 
four  or  five  names  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task,  the  list  did  not  contain  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  different  political 
views  known  to  be  entertained  in  that 
House.  At  the  commencement  the  list 
promised  extremely  well;  but  the  rear 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  great  need  of  re- 
inforcements. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  to  be 
more  intoxicated  with  the  majority  in 
which  he  had  found  himself  the  night  be- 
fore than  became  a  person  of  his  expe- 
rience and  ability.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  now  that  he  acted 
as  the  leader  of  a  party,  would  not  so 
easily  be  betraved  into  these  juvenile  in- 
discretions. The  exultation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  was  more  worthy  of 
a  young  beginner  than  of  so  grave  and 
learned  a  personage.  If  he  carried  back 
his  remembrance  to  the  period  when  the 
present  marquis  of  Lansdown  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  he  would  find 
that  the  administration  of  that  day  had 
received  two  hints  similar  to  the  one  of 
last  night,  and  in  fuller  Houses,  without 
considering  it  their  duty  to  resign.  They 
received  two  such  warnings:  one  with 
regfird  to  a  tax  on  iron,  and  the  other 


with  regard  to  private  breweries,  neither 
of  which  induced  them  to  make  a  sur- 
render of  their  offices.  To  use  a  commoit 
expression,  he  would  advise  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  not  to  halloo  before  he 
was  out  of  the  wood ;  for  he  was  much 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  the  late 
division  had  induced  the  present  conces- 
sion. He  could  assure  him,  that  ten  daya 
since,  he  (lord  C.)  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the^ 
subject  to  a  committee,  without  reference 
to  any  patronage  whatever. 

Lord  J,  Hamilton  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  hon.  mover,  for  his 
unwearied  exertions  in  promoting  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  at  a  time  when 
the  public  interests  so  imperiously  called 
for  them. 

Mr.  S.  Woriley  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  friend,  as  to  his  attend- 
ing a  meeting  at  which  he  bad  pledged 
himself  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a  fair  committee. 

Afler  some  further  conversation,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  following  members 
was  agreed  to,  with  which  Mr.  Hume 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied :  viz. 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  W. 
Wynn,  Mr.  Macdonald,  sir  C.  Long,  Mr. 
Holford,  Mr.  W.  Courtenay,  sir  T.  Ack- 
land,  Mr.  Brandling,  Mr.  Tremayne,  Mr. 
E.  Wodehouse,  Mr,  Chetw^nd,  sir  H. 
Parnell,  Mr,  R.  Smith  (of  Lmcoln),  Mr. 
N.  Calvert,  Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  and  lord 
Binning. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday  f  March  2S. 

Roman  Catholic  Disabilitt  Re-^ 
MOVAL  Bill.]  Sir  J.  Newport^  after 
regretting  the  domestic  affliction  which 
had  deprrved  this  question  of  the  splendid 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  and  compile 
menting  the  gentlemen  who  had  support- 
ed it,  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
taking  the  report  of  this  bill  into  further 
considerftion. 

Mr.  Croher  said,  that  when  he  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  enabling  his  maiestjr 
to  make  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Irehmd,  he  did  so  upon  the  full 
conviction  that  such  a  tneasure  would 
tend  to  the  security  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
thoHc  no  less  than  that  of  the  Protestant 
interest;  and  the  more  he  thought  of  liie 
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^ubjecti  the  more  be  was  satisfied  of  its 
propriety.  He  was  aware,  however,  that 
many  menbers,  for  whose  opinion  he  en- 
tertained a  sincere  regard,  objected  that 
the  time  for  introducing  the  measure  was 
unfavourable,  and  he  therefore  wasanxious 
that  the  House  should  be  enabled  to  give 
its  undivided  attention  to  the  approaching 
discussion.  With  this  view,  he  should 
postpone  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
ngiven  notice  until  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

The  House  then  resoWed  itself  into  the 
committee.  On  putting  the  question^  that 
the  first  clause  be  agreed  to, 

Sir  W.  Scati  said,  that  the  present  was 
one  of  the  many  bills  which  had  been 
brought  before  parliament  by  men  of  great 
talents,  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives. 
The  present  measure  he  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  of  equal  talent,  and  with  motives  no 
less  good,  and  if  this  bill  should  ultimately 
fail,  It  would  show  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  its  principle  which  no  abilities 
could  surmount.  The  bill  proposed  to 
relieve  certain  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
«Bth  of  supremacy,  and  the  clause  for 
that  purpose,  after  pointing  to  the  oath, 
auggested  the  adding  of  an  explanation. 
Now,  the  original  oath  of  supremacv 
contained  two  propositions;  the  first  ar- 
firmative,  as  to  the  kingly  authority  over 
the  church;  the  second  negative,  as  to 
exolusion  of  papal  and  all  other  foreign 
influence  upon  matters  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  within  the  realm.  This  was  an 
ancient  oath ;  at  the  Revolution  it  bad 
been  modified,  and  in  that  state  it  conti* 
nued.  It  was  not  matter  of  concealment, 
but  of  notorious  history,  that  anterior  to 
the  Reformation,  the  papal  authority  did 
exist,  and  was  exercised,  though  checked 
occasionally  by  the  firmness  of  our  princes 
and  our  p«rliament.  In  one  instance,  it 
had  been  restrained  by  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature; but  it  remained  for  the  Re- 
formation to  decide  against  the  authority 
altogether.  This  was  the  oath  reqm'red, 
and  taken  in  the  best  of  times,  and  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  had  con« 
firmed.  It  was  particularly  necessary  to 
observe  what  was  laid  down  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  then  consider- 
ed, that  a  divided  religion,  a  distribution 
of  authority  vrith  a  foreign  power,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state. 
AH  the  intermediate  statutes  liad  proceed- 
ed upon  the  same  principle ;  and  with  re- 
Avance  to  tht  oath  itselfi  iie  thought  no 


Unguage  could  poisMy  be  stronger. 
The  primary  object  of  the  oath  was,  not 
so  much  to  confer  authority  upon  the 
Crown,  as  to  divest  it  from  the  pope.  It 
was  demonstrable  that  this  was  the  first 
principle  of  the  constitution,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  pontifical  authority  even  in 
spiritual  matters.  It  was  impossible  to 
possess  a  greater  authority  than  that 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  oath.  Give 
any  one  a  man's  conscience*  and  you  give 
him  in  some  degree  the  guidance  of  his 
actions.  But  to  return  to  the  historical 
part  of  the  subject.  In  Elizabeth's  reigu 
the  oath  was  qualified  by  an  admonition 
which  contained  two  propositions  :-^one 
was,  that  the  queen  enjoyed  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  was  enjoyed  by 
her  royal  father  and  brother.  Then  what 
was  that  authority  ?  Why,  an  authority 
altogether  exclusive  of  foreign  influence. 
The  other  proposition  was  this — a  slander 
had  gone  aoroad,  that  the  queen,  as  head 
of  the  church,  claimed  the  right  of  per* 
forming  spiritual  functions.  This  was  aa 
error  even  as  to  the  right ;  for  the  being 
head  of  the  church  did  not  necessarily  in- 
clude a  right  to  perform  the  spiritual 
functions.  However,  against  this  right 
the  Queen  protested,  and  this  was  the 
whole  of  the  admonition.  Referring  again 
to  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
the  right  hon.  member  said  it  was  impos- 
sible for  words  to  be  more  exclusive.  But 
then  the  clause  under  consideration  stated 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  felt  sciuplea 
upon  the  subject,  lest  the  oath  mi^ht  be 
construed  into  a  denial  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  pope.  This  he  rather 
conceived  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption ; 
though  undoubtedly  it  went  to  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  authorit V  in  civil  matters.  The 
clause,  in  short,  be  conceived  to  be  an 
attempt  to  explain  a  modern  oath  by  an 
ancient  explanation,  in  no  way  applicable 
to  the  question.  He  new  came  to  con- 
sider the  enacting  part.  It  was  proposed 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  oath  itself. 
It  was  proper  to  consider  the  terms.  The 
right  hon.  member  then  read  the  proposed 
explanation ;  and,  referring  to  the  words 
<<  in  any  manner  conflictiqg  with  the  duty 
due  to  his  majesty  from  his  subjecu," 
observed,  that  this  again  was  founded 
upon  a  gratuitous  assumption;  and  no 
reliance,  therefore,  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  explanation.  The  interpretation 
he  considered  directly  contrary  to  tb# 
tenor  of  the  oath ;  and  he  called  upon 
hoD.  gentlemen  to  consider  whether  its 
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introduction  would  not  be  the  adoption 
of  a  dangerous  noyelty.  An  oath  was 
now  substituted  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  former;  and  the  person  taking  the 
oath  was  to  be  informed,  that  the  words 
of  it  were  to  be  expounded  differently 
from  their  ordinary  import.  This  he 
thought  was  holding  oat  a  dangerous  dis- 
tinction for  the  private  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals.—^  A  distinction  which  be  considered 
fitter  for  the  Casuistry  of  schools  than 
the  dignity  of  a  British  parliament.  He 
had  other  objections  to  the  measure,  but  he 
should  forbear  to  state  them,  and  should 
conclude  by  observing,  that  his  objections 
to  it  in  principle  as  well  as  in  detail,  was 
invincible.  ' 

Mr.  Horace  Txviss  said,  he  should  not 
have  presumed  to  rise  immediately  after 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  great 
ability  and  high  charscter  made  it  so 
dangerous  for  almost  any  man  to  come 
into  competition  with  him ;  but  that  no 
Other  member  seemed  disposed  to  speak, 
and  he  was  anxious,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  bring  back  the  question  to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  bill  had  been  originally  put 
by  the  mover.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  said,  that  the 
admonition  of  Elizabeth  had  gone  no 
further  than  to  disclaim  any  greater 
power  than  was  possessed  by  her  father 
and  brother.  Be  it  so:  but  her  father 
and  brother  had  no  law  entitling  them  to 
administer  an  oath  of  supremacy  to  their 
subjects.  When  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
deprecated  the  danger  of  a  foreign  power 
over  a  British  conscience,  it  was  material 
to  observe,  that  there  was  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  moral  conscience :  that  a  power  over 
eonscietoce  in  matters  of  abstract  religion, 
which  was  all  that  the  Catholics  sought 
to  except,  was  quite  distinct  from  a  power 
over  conscience  in  practical  matters,  as  to 
which  all  honest  men,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  were  unanimous.  The 
oath  of  supremacy,  explained  as  Elizabeth 
had  explained  ir,  was  the  only  test 
thought  of  for  a  century  and  a  half.  It 
was  not  till  the  comparatively  modern 
date  of  Charles  2nd,  that  any  further  test 
was  thought  of.  And  when,  in  that  day, 
the  test  as  to  transubstantiation  was  for 
the  first  time  imposed,  it  was  the  inven* 
tion  not  of  the  monarchy  to  strengthen  their 
own  power,  but  of  the  opposition  to 
weaken  it.  The  monarchy  resisted  the 
tests  then:  to  be  consistent,  it  should 
now  concur  to  abolish  them.  Very 
different  aeemed  to  be  the  h'ght  frtierein 


the  government,  which  saw  the  birth  of 
that  measure,  regarded  its  probable  ten- 
dency, from  that  wherein  it  is  viewed  by 
those  who  now  seek  to  continue  it.  The 
laws  against  Catholics  undoubtedly  grew 
more  and  more  severe,  till  after  William'a 
establishment  on  the  throne.  But  did 
that  settle  the  law  ?  Was  it  so  meant  by 
the  whigs  of  that  day  ?  The  late  dangers 
of  the  constitution  were  too  fresh  to  allow 
their  returning  in  William's  reign  to  a . 
regimen  suiting  a  state  of  confirmed 
health :  end  therefore  only  the  laws  were 
for  a  while  endured.  Those  dangers,  ic 
is  said,  have  often  recurred,  and  may 
recur  again;  therefore,  the  restrictions 
must  be  continued.  Such  an  argument 
would  go  to  any  length;  to  repeal  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  because  it  has  been 
sometimes  necessary  to  suspend  it:  it 
would  go.  In  Ireland,  to  establish  martial 
law  for  ever,  because  it  has  been  some- 
times necessary  to  proclaim  it  there-— to 
give  up  now  all  that  is  valuable  within  the 
constitution,  lest  that  constitution  be  en- 
dangered hereafter,  "  et  propter  vitan» 
Vivendi  perdere  causas"  [Cheen J.  If  the 
founders  of  the  constitution  had  been 
living  now,  would  not  they  have  been  the 
first  to  apply  that  great  maxim  of  all  com« 
mon  sense,  that  the  reason  of  the  law 
ceasing,  the  law  itself  ceases  also?  Or 
must  we  take  those  wise,  just,  temperate 
legislators  to  have  held  this  monstrona 
language  to  the  Catholics,  •'  We  put  you 
under  a  perpetual  ban.  Times  may  alter, 
may  mend,  but  you  shall  not  profit  by 
the  change :  in  the*  improvement  of  all 
else,  your  condition  shall  remain  stationary 
and  hopeless.  Tranquillity,  which  this 
generation  has  not  found,  may  visit  0ar 
posterity,  but  your  children  shall  nefer 
share  its  blessings." — The  hon.  gentleman 
then  referred  to  a  memorial  prepared  by 
William  and  the  whigs  for  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  expressing  their  opinion,  that 
the  penal  part  of  the  code  might  even  then 
be  safely  repealed,  and  that  if  the  Catholica 
beliaved  well  on  that  indulgence,  further 
concessions  might  be  granted ;  but  that 
jealousy  was  excited  in  the  people,  when 
all  was  sought  at  once.  This  document 
proved  two  things ;  first,  that  the  whigs 
never  meant  the  restrictions  to  be  per- 
manent ;  secondly,  that  this  system,  of 
solicitation  by  little  and  little,  which  the 
Catholics  were  so  much  blamed  for  par- 
suing,  was  the  very  course  which  the 
founders  of  the  Revolution  themadvea 
contemplated,  suggested,  eed  prefenrwb'^ 
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The  hon.  gentleman  then  argued,  that  to 
treat  tbete  solicitations  at  they  were  treat- 
ed in  petitions  to  the  Hoasot  as  disturb- 
ances of  the  principles  of  the  consititution 
for  the  profit  of  a  few,  was  an  injustice 
not  more  to  the  Catholics  and  their  ad- 
Yocates,  than  to  the  Revolution  itself; 
for  it  assumed  that  the  Revolution  had 
taken  for  its  principle  a  narrow  exclusion, 
which,  in  truth,  it  had  but  tolerated,  as 
a  special  exception  for  a  temporary 
danger.  What  was  now  sought  was,  not 
to  introduce  an  anomaly,  but  to  remove 
one.  Do  you  ask,  said  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, upon  what  merits  the  Catholics  re- 
quest this  ?  I  ask,  upon  what  principles 
you  refuse  it?  For  on  a  question  of 
liability  to  a  penal  code,  warrantable  only 
while  there  was  danger  from  Catholic 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  the  burthen  of 
proof  is  not  on  us  who  defend,  but  on  you 
who  accuse.  Yo^u'  say  the  code  is  not 
penal,  but  only  exclusive ;  I  say,  that  in 
principle  there  is*  no  such  distinction. 
The  law  is  as  much  a  penal  one  which 
restrains  the  advancement  of  your  sub- 
jects, as  that  which  restrains  their  for- 
tune or  their  freedom.  You  Uiought  the 
law  penal  which  disabled  the  Catholics 
from  holding  landl  What  is  the  law 
which  disables  them  from  holding* office  ? 
or  where,  in  principle,  is  the  distinction 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  incorporeal 
freehold?  It  is  said  that,  as  we  are  a 
Protestant  people,  we  ought  to  be  repre* 
sented  by  a  Protestant  parliament.  Would 
a  few  Catholic  members  alter  its  character 
into  a  Popish  one  i  No  man,  for  instance, 
would  approve  a  military  parliament;— 
but  the  most  constitutional  denouncer  of 
standing  armies  will  not  maintain,  that 
the  valuable  presence  of  a  few  gallant 
members  within  these  walls  has  given  a 
military  character  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mon%  What  is  our  Protestant  people; 
universally  Protestant ?  No;  Protestant 
as  to  the  majority.  Catholic  as  to  a  cer- 
tain portion.  Suppose  that  portion  re- 
presented by  Catholics;  will  not  the  par- 
Jiamentr  as  a  whole,  be  still  a  Protestant 
parliament  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
people  to  be  represented  are  a  Protestant 
people  [much  cheering]  ?  But  I  should 
rely  little  on  the  one  or  the  other  consti- 
tutional theory,  if  there  were  danger  in 
fractice.  You  ask,  where  are  we  to  stop  ? 
answer,  at  the  point  which  completes 
to  every  man  the  greatest  share  of  free- 
dom and  of  franchise  which  he  can  enjoy, 
consistently  with  fbe  general  good ;  there 


I  will  stop,  and  not  sooner*  Would  I 
make  the  Catholic  the  established  religion 
of  Ireland?  If  that  were  expedient. for 
the  general  good,  I  would ;  but  if 
it  be  not,  how  does  this  remission 
bring  that  result  a  step  nearer  T  If 
the  Bill  pass  to-morrow,  how  will  the  sub- 
tlest Papist  whom  a  Jesuit  ever  bred, 
find  himself  forwarded  in  his  supposed 
design  to  subvert  the  establishment?  I 
have  never  yet  heard  it  shown  bow  these 
dreaded  Catholics  were  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, nor  even  how  their  means  would  be 
augmented  by  the  change.  Their  politi- 
cal power  would  be  increased  of  course, 
but  that  increase  would  be  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  diminution  of  moral  forcot 
by  taking  from  them  their  Protestant 
allies,  who  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 
opposing  any  minority  that  should  attempt 
the  disturbance  of  the  state.  Their  pecu*' 
niary  means  would  be  the  same  afterwards 
as  now.  Then,  as  to  their  numerical 
strength,  the  only  other  weapon,  do  you 
fear  that  when  their  religion  should  be- 
come no  longer  an  unprofitable  one,  tiiev 
would  draw  over  the  majority  to  their 
faith  ?  Sir,  theirs  is  not  the  sort  of  faith 
likely  to  make  its  way  in  these  days;  Uie 
tendency  of  our  times  is  rather  to  believe 
too  little  than  too  much  [Hear,  hear  11. 
But  be  the  times  what  they  may,  I  sbould 
have  little  fear :  for  1  cannot  forget  that 
the  Catholic  religion  did  once  possess  the 
supremacy  which  you  suppose  it  tiM^ 
seeking  now,  and  was  too  weak  to  retain 
it.  If  the  Catholics  could  not  keep  the 
ascendant  when  they  had  it,  what  reason 
has  experience  given  us  to  fear  that  they 
will  be  too  strong  for  us  now,  when  be- 
side the  inherent  force  of  reason  which  first 
overthrew  the  Catholic  establishment,  «ul 
on  eliich  every  good  Protestant  must  be* 
lieve  his  faith  to  be  founded,  we  have  the 
additional  strength  of  the  establishment 
and  of  the  monarchy  in  our  fiivour  ?  But 
there  is  no  fallacy  or  injustice  which  is  not 
pressed  against  the  Catholics.-— Sometiroea 
they  are  called  tools  of  the  pope:  and  though 
there  is  now  no  Pretender,  no  reigning 
Buonaparte  on  whose  work  these  tools  can 
be  employed,  yet  we  must  not  trust  men 
subservient  to  the  pope;  and  then,  when, 
the  pope  himself  has  told  you  he  absolve* 
them  from  such  unconstitutional  ties,  you 
turn  round  and  say,  the  pope's  permission 
is  nothing,  for  the  Catholics  will  not  be 
bound  by  his  authority.  Sometimes  we 
have  a  cloud  of  dark,  dangerous  tenets 
cited  ffom  this  fatberi  or  that  council,  as 
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if  tba  doetrimt  of  one  set  of  mea  could 
be  eridence  agunst  the  character  of  ano- 
ther* Sometimes  we  have  a  cry  about  an- 
dbnt  peraecutiont,  at  if  that  exccM  had 
been  peculiar  to  Catholic  aeal— at  if  the 
Cranmen  and  the  Calvina  had  not  tlain 
their  tens  of  thousands— as  if  the  subjects 
of  18SI  were  responsible  for  the  blood 
that  was  shed  in  1557  [gTeat  cheering]. — 
The  hoo,  gentleman^  after  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  the  notion  that  the  arguments 
for  the  Catholics  would  authorize  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Catholic  King,  proceeded  to 
dJefta*^  the  idea  of  arguing  on  any  srounds 
of  abstract  justice,  apart  from  tnose  of 
pcaolical  expediency.  The  amount,  said 
ne»  of  power  or  bberty  which  I  would 
gifO  to  a  Catholic  or  to  any  other,  u  just 
so  moch  as  he  can  enjov  without  an  over- 
balancing evil  to  his  fdlow-subjects,  that 
is,  so  much  as  it  is  expedient  be  should 
enjoy,  no  more  and  no  less.  You  say  he 
baa  enoogh  for  conscience,  and  it  is  not 
expedient  to  give  him  more,  for  mere 
ambition.  Sir,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  quea- 
tioned,  whether  the  mere  attempt  to 
escape  from  a  disqualification,  partaking, 
as  most  disqualifications  do,  of  the  nature 
of  a  stigma,  can  properly  be  called  am- 
bition at  all ;  if  it  can,  it  h  ambition  of  a 
very  negative,  moderate  character.  But 
call  it  ambition,  if  you  will.  Is  the  poll* 
tical  ambition  of  4,000,000  of  British 
subjects  a  sentiment  for  a  British  legisla- 
tuie  to  discourage  i  What  would  long 
era  this  have  become  of  our  Protestant 
estaUisbment^  nay,  of  the  country  itself, 
but  for  that  honourable  ambition  of  our 
people,  which  has  armed  and  protected 
them  alike  against  foreign  and  against 
domestic  oppression  i  If  1  thought  that 
the  Catholics  were  without  it,  I  should 
hardly  deem  them  worth  the  enfrandiise- 
ment  they  seek  [long  continued  cheering]  • 
They  are  but  few,  you  tell  us,  whose  am- 
bition is  thus  repressed ;  but  what  few  are 
Aeyt  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  land-^e  arbtocracies  of  family,  of 
talent,  of  fortun&^the  few  without  whom 
you  govern  but  inconveniently;  against 
whom,  if  they  really  wera  what  your 
eode  presumes  them  to  be,  you  hardly 
eould  govern  at  all ;  the  few  who  lead  the 
many,  and  through  whom  the  many  are 
aggrieved.  Therefore,  substantially  and 
virtually,  the  many,  as  well  as  the  few, 
areafiectedbj  your  present  deprivations 

5 much  cheenng].    The  honoonble  gen- 
eman  then  advert^  to  the  inconsistency 
of  .the  .esduaive  Unrs  in  their  present 


state;    admitting  the    members   of   the 
Scotch  Kirk  and  the  Dissenters,  all  mm 
much  Opposed  to  the  establishment  as  the 
Catholics  themselves,    yet  shutting   out 
the  Catholics.     The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
behind  him  hsd  recently  expressed  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  these  bills  did  no  more 
than  to  place  the  Catholics  on  a  footing^ 
with  the  Dissenters.    The  indulgence  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  a  statea- 
man  moderate  in  all  but  his  talents,  must 
be  his  excuse  for  the  irregularity  of  notic- 
ing the  expression    of  a  former  night. 
The  sute  of  the  law  might  be  explained 
in  a  sentence.    The  Dissentera,  as  well  aa 
the  church  members,  take  freely  the  oatha 
of  supremacy,  and  against  transubstantia* 
tion.   it  was  now  proposed  so  to  alter  theae 
tests  as  to  let  in,  with  the  Dissenters,  the 
Catholics  too,  the  only  non-confomista 
willing  to  take  an  oath  at  all  who  are 
now  excluded  by  these  oaths.    The  other 
test,  the  taking  of  the  sacrament  in  our 
church,  is  to  be  left  untouched.    At  pre* 
sent  you  relieve  Dissenters  from  this  test, 
by  the  annual  acts  to  relieve  them  frota 
toe  penalties  of  omission.     Those   acta 
will  operate  equally  on  the  Catholics — to 
that,  at  any  moment  of  danger,  you  hav^ 
only  to  withhold  the  annual  act,  and  lben« 
without  any  violence  or  innovation,  you 
bar  alike  against  Catholic  and  Dissenter^ 
the  door  of  every  office  in  the  land,  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  town-hall  of  a  borough 

S  continued  cheering].  The  right  hon.  gen- 
eman  (Mr.  Peel  )is  afraid  of  Introducing 
inconsistencies.  Tliere  could  be  none  to 
parallel  those  already  existing.  Your 
present  frame  of  oaths,  excluding  Catho- 
lics, admits  not  only,  as  is  fitting,  the 
congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  kirk 
and  of  the  Dissenting  chapel^  but,  which 
on  religious  grounds  is  not  so  clear,  those 
more  philosophical  professora  who  know 
only  the  religion  of  liberty  and  nature* 
Did  the  corporation  of  Colchester  know 
this,  when  they  petitioned  a  few  daysago, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  present  system, 
because  sedition,  treason,  and  blasphemy 
were  wielding,  as  they  poetically  say, 
their  unhallowed  sceptres  ?  There  la  none 
so  seditious,  so  treasonable,  ao  bka- 
phemous,  whom  the  system  they  cling  to 
does  not  admit.  The  disciple  of  the  author 
of  the  <<  Age  of  Reason*'  makes  no  moutha 
at  the  oath  about  transnbstantiation!  He 
who  has  renounced  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity, may  quite  consistently  renounce 
any  particular  creed.  He  abjarea  f tecly 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  foe  though 
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he  would  rather  be  subordinate  Co  a 
foreigner  than  to  his  native  prince,  all 
subordination  and  supremacy  are  natural- 
ly and  sincerely  odious  to  him.  So,  that 
while  the  code  you  uphold  shuts  out  the 
Catholics,  because,  though  true  to  their 
and  our  king,  they  are  also  true  to  their 
own  religion,  it  admits  those  who  are,  as 
has  been  justly  said,  <*  true  to  no  king, 
to  no  religion  true." — It  has  been  often 
said,  that  your  oaths  exclude  only  honest 
men,  while  they  admit  dishonest  ones. 
You  may  say  you  believe  none  of  their 
swearing ;  but  what  can  you  say  of  tTieir 
refusal  to  swear  ?  No  papal  dispensation 
operates  there.  You  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  the  sincerity  of  those 
opplicants  by  a  douMe  test ;  by  that  of 
the  oaths  which  they  will  take,  and  by 
Ibatr  of  the  oaths  which  they  refuse  [Hear, 
hear!].  It  is  monstrous  in  us  to  say,  we 
deem  you  men  not  to  be  trusted  on  your 
oath,  and  therefore  we  tender  you  an  oath 
that  we  may  detect  whether  you  are  to 
foe  trusted  or  no.  But  you  are  not  con- 
sistent even  in  this  inconsistency.  The 
Catholic  oath,  which  you  affect  to  distrust 
nt  the  table  of  this  House,  you  act  upon 
nt  your  assizes,  not  only  by  trusting 
them  as  witnesses,  because  that  you 
might  explain  away  the  necessity  of  the 
thing;  but  as  jurors,  upon  the  life  and 
death  of  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects ; 
nay,  which  some  may  think  stronger  yet, 
in  questions  of  landed  property  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  You  are  not 
more  inconsistent  as  to  the  occasions  of 
this  partial  confidence,  than  as  to  its  ob- 
jects. You  have  given  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  body  of  the  people ;  that  is, 
you  do  already  pui  your  faith  in  the  ereat 
tttass  of  the  uneducated  population,  mflu- 
enced  as  they  may  be  by  their  poverty, 
their  prejudices,  or  their  priests:  they 
are  safe  enough.  But  the  dangerous 
men  to  be  shut  out  as  the  arch  ene- 
mies of  order  limd  social  polity,  are 
the  wealthy  and  cultivated  ranks— 
whom  their  circumstances  have  placed 
ftbove  temptation— whom  tlveir  intellect 
has  piaced  above  delusion— the  followers 
of  a  monarchical  creed-*-the  hereditary 
aristocracy'  of  the  land.  What  would 
you  say  it  any  man  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  embody  these  contrarieties  in  a 
bill ;  declaring,  that  whereas  It  is  expedi- 
ent to.  exclude  from  trust  and  power,  all 
persons  not  professing  the  established  re- 
ligion, it  be  therefore  enacted,  that  no 
•uch  persons  be  excludedgpxcopt  only 


the  Catholics.  That  whereas  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  is  not  deemed  by  Cathofios 
to  be  binding  on  them,  the  only  security 
against  Catholics  be  henceforth  the  oblige- 
tion  of  an  oath.  That  whereas,  never* 
theless,  it  is  expedient  to  conciliate  ao 
far  as  possible,  those  who  are  likely  to 
use  political  power  with  judgment  and 
moderation,  the  educated  classes  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any 
such,  participation  [repeated  cheeringQt. 
Yoa  would  nat  listen  to  the  very  reading 
of  such  Vbill.  And  yet  the  mere  sanctity 
of  prejudice,  the  more  than  Popish  supeiu 
stition  in  favour  of  whatever  has  been  or 
is,  induces  men  to  sanction  a  heresy  against 
common  sense,  which  originally  they 
never  would  have  countenanced,  and  to 
declare,  by  their  solemn  votes,  that,  ab- 
surd and  iiiconsistent  as  this  system  on 
the  very  ik(»  -of  it  may  be,  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  appendage  of  that  constW 
tution  which  yet  they  profess  to  adore.— 
Sir,  I  will  not  touch  upon  the  details  of 
these  bills;  only,  I  cannot  submit  silently 
to  be  told,  that  the  insertion  of  securitiea 
in  the  second  of  them.  Is  a  proof  that 
their  su[^orters  think  there  are  really 
dangers  lo  be  guarded  against.  We 
say  there  are  none;  that  the  securities 
are  precautions  against  an  impossibility, 
indemnifications  against  nothing;  but  if 
there  be  timid  men  who  deem  that  impoa- 
sibility  possible— who  think  that  nothii^ 
somethings  we  give  them  these  boons  aa 
securities,  not  against  danger,  but  against 
their  fears,  lest  by  chance,  in  the  Mid- 
land district,  about  which  we  have  been 
to-night  alarmed,  in  a  spot  too  central 
for  any  light  to  have  reached,  in  the  Talley 
of  the  shadow  of  Dr.  Milner,  there  be 
found,  among  the  weaker  brethren  of  the 
Protestant  communion,  any  one  whose 
appetite  or  whose  slumber  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  terrors  of  one  against  seven 
of  the  Vicars  Apostolic;  of  that  one 
whose  authority  is  cited  to  prove  that  the 
Catholics  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
concession.  I  do  not  wait  to  inquire 
whether  the^  will  be  satisfied  or  not.  Par- 
liament deliberates  on  their  claims,  not 
that  it  may  make  a  treaty,  but  that  It 
may  make  a  law.  Still  less,  I  hope,  will 
the  House  be  disheartened  by  the  conside- 
ration just  now  urged  by  the  right  boa. 
gentleman,  that  former  parliaments  have 
refused  this  boon.  I  remember  that  the 
great  historian  of  our  legislation,  lord 
Coke),  of  whose  learning  none  is  taore 
master  than  the   right  hon.  getitlemaA, 
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has  noted,  for  the  encoura^roeoti  at  he 
aays,  of  worthy  and  industnous  attempts, 
and  with  his  words,  the  result  of  an  one- 
quailed  knowledfte  and  observation,  I 
will  condude,  "  Never  any  good  bill  was 
preferred,  or  good  motion  made  in  parlia- 
uent,  though  sometimes  it  succeeded  not 
at  the  first,  yiet  it  hath  never  died,  but  at 
one  time  or  other  hath  taken  efibct," — The 
hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  repeated 
cheers* 

Sir  John  NichoU  said,  that  all  parties 
most  admit  that  the  present  bill  went  to 
work  a  great  and  important  change  in  the 
constitution.  He  denied  that  it  lay  upon 
those  who  thought  with  himself,  to  prove 
the  danger  that  would  arise  from  admitting 
Catholics  to  all  offices,  except  those  of 
lord  chancellor  and  lord  lieutenant.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  that  danger  was 
already  proved  by  the  old  and  recorded 
statutes  of  the  realm,  and  that  it  lay  with 
the  proposers  of  this  measure  to  show 
that  the  bulwarks  which  their  ancestors 
had  raised  against  strong  and  serious  dan- 

fers  could  now  with  safety  be  removed, 
le  denied  that  the  acts  excluding  Catho- 
lies  from  office  were  enacted  for  any  tem- 
porary occasion;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  permanently  directed  against  the 
tenets  of  Roman  Catholics.  If  an  anti- 
catholic  spirit  did  not  pervade  the  whole 
of  these  laws,  he  did  not  know  what  their 
plain  meaning  was.  They  all  expressly 
enacted  tests  against  Catholic  tenets,  and 
he  held  these  acts  as  explanatory  of  the 
constitution.  It  had  been  said,  tliat  this 
was  not  a  paper  constitution:  it  was  a 
constitution  bv  law  established,  and  he 
knew  not  how  he  could  better  show  what 
was  that  constitution,  than  by  showing 
what  was  the  law  by  all  the  great  statutes 
of  the  realm.  He  had  heard  it  named  a 
Titus  Oates  constitution.  But,  whatever 
name  might  be  given  to  it,  he  knew  it 
was  a  constitution  founded  in  the  glorious 
reign  of  king  William,  whose  first  speech 
from  the  throne  in  1701  was  drawn  pp  by 
the  great  lord  Somers.  It  was  this  glo- 
rious constitution  which  was  now  sought 
to  be  altered.  This  was  the  first  time 
they  were  called  upon  to  make  that  alter, 
ation  which  he  felt  to  be  a  great  and 
fearful  change  in  the  law  of  the  land.  If 
they  attempted  to  invalidate  this  paper 
constitution  as  it  was  called,  they  might  at 
the  same  time  repeal  Magna  Charta^  and 
the  Act  of  Unfformitv.  He  contended^ 
that  this  was  a  qualified  constitution  which, 
from  its  lowest,  up  to  its  highest  office, 


required  tests  to  the  exclusion  of  Catho-^ 
lies.  The  alliance  of  church  and  state 
reouired  the  religion  of  the  country  as  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  holding  of- 
fices. He  concluded  by  protesting 
against  the  admission  of  this  qualified 
oath,  which  might  be  met  by  a  mental  re* 
servation,  as  any  security  for  the  constitu- 
tion, or  any  justification  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Catholics  to  an  equal  eligibility 
to  office  with  Protestants  in  a  Protestant 
state. 

Mr.  C  Grani  said,  that  upon  all  former 
occasions,  when  the  severity  of  tho  penal 
code  had  been  relaxed,  there  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  denunciation  of  danger, 
and  the  same  cry  of  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State. 
The  relaxations  had,   however,    happily 
taken  place,  and  the  alarm  was  eventually 
proved  to  be  unfounded.    If  the  speech, 
then,  of  his  right  hon.  friend  were  good 
for  any  thing,  it  must  be  carried  mucli 
further  than  he  intended  it  should  be ;  for 
it  went  to  prove  that  what  they  had  hi- 
therto done  was  wrong ;   that  they  ought 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and   re-enact  the 
whole  body  of  the  penal  code  of  those 
laws  which  degraded  Ireland,  and  tar- 
nished the  glory  of  an  otherwise  immortal 
Revolution.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
spirit  of  legislation  which  characterised 
the  legislature  of  that  day,  that  it  mixed 
up    accidental    events    with    permanent 
causes,  and  carried  this  error  through  so 
many  of  its  enactments.    The  spirit  of  li- 
bertv  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  -zeal  of  its  enthusiastic  admirers  ; 
and  even  the  mild  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity of  religion  were  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten in  the  ardour  for  its  protection  and 
support.     The  result  of  that  mistaken 
system  of  legislation  was  most  strongly 
felt  in  the  two  countries.      In  Ireland,  it 
produced  a  government  by  the  sword; 
in  England,  a  government  of  freedom.  In 
Ireland  it  ruleid  by  the  strong  arm  of 
overwhelming  powe^,  in  England  it  ruled 
by  the  moral  force  of  free  opinion.    Here 
it  kept  faith,  and  expelled  those  who  had 
broken  it ;   there  it  proffered  faith,  and 
at  the  onset,  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
violated  that  solemn  pledge  by  the  most 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  which  occarred 
in  modern  times^     His  right  boo.  friend 
had  endeavoured  to  show  that,  on  the 
score  of  religion,  that  of  the  Catholic  fur« 
nished,  according  to  the  statute  law  of  the 
land,  a  permanent  exclusion.  •  But  he  had 
omitted  to  |Ute,  t^at  so  ineffeetoal 
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the  barrier  thrown  up  by  these  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  religion  of  the  state^ 
that  a  man  possessing  no  religion  was  yet 
admissible  to  office.  His  right  hon.  friend, 
when  he  referred  to  these  laws,  should 
pause»  to  consider  if  they  had  beeo  passed 
at  the  time  with  that  coolness  and  aelibe* 
ration  which  a  sense  of  their  importance 
should  have  dictated ;  or  whether  they 
were  not  carried  through  parliament  in 
the  tempestuous  phrenzy  of  all  parties 
who  then  had  power,  with  a  bustle  of  ge- 
neral acclamation,  which  was  very  ill- 
auited  to  calm  and  statesman-like  delibe- 
ration. He  denied  that  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  was  that  which  ought  to  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  bright  era  of  church 
history  in  this  country.  The  Protestant 
churcn  had  had,  long  before  that  period, 
jts  ornaments  and  its  martyrs:  its  Jewels, 
its  Taylors,  its  Andrewses,and  other  great 
divines  had  previously  written  and  bled  in 
its  service.  These  great  divines  never 
contemplated  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  Catholics  from  an  eligibility  to 
power,  as  essential  to  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  church.  When 
his  right  hon.  friend  talked  of  Magna 
Charta  he  had  looked  at  him  with  great 
astonishment.  When  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  engaged  in  pronouncing  an  immuta- 
ble ezdusion  of  the  Catholics  from  power 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  their  slavish 
adherence  to  opinions  uncongenial  with 
liberty,  he  should  at  least  have  refrained 
from  naming  that  great  charter,  of  which 
Protestant  England  was  so  justly  proud, 
by  the  recollection  that  it  was  extorted 
by  a  Catholic  nobility  from  a  Catholic 
kmg,  backed  by  a  Catholic  pontificate. 
When  the  noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Nu- 
gent), on  presenting  the  petition  of  the 
Catholics  of  England,  on  a  former  night, 
stated  that  only  four  of  the  names  affixed 
to  Magna  Charta  were  now  existing  in 
England,  and  that  the  lineal  successors  of 
those  four  barons  had  signed  his  petition, 
the  noble  lord's  declaration  made  every 
heart  thrill  at  the  mutability  of  human 
events,  which  brought  before  them,  in 
the  humble  attitude  of  petitioners,  as  if  to 
avenge  the  shade  of  king  John,  firom 
whom  the  charter  was  unwillingly  wrung, 
the  successors  of  four  ,of  the  great 
names  which  were  affixed  to  that  charter, 
humbly  craving  admission  to  those  rights 
which  their  ancestors  had  nobly  won  for  a 
whoje  people,  but  from  which  an  ungrate- 
ful posterity  had  excluded  them.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  said,  it  was  a  oove)iy 
VOL.  IV.  • 


in  legislation  to  introduce  an  explanation 
of  an  oath  different  from  the  origmal  sense 
in  which  it  was  understood,  and  to  offer 
that  explanation  centuries  af^er  the  oath 
was  framed.  Now,  it  was  an  assumption 
to  say,  that  the  explanatory  qualification 
conveyed  a  different  meaning  from  the 
original  oath.  The  oath  was  never  in- 
tended to  deny  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
authority  in  this  realm  different  from  that 
of  the  established  church.  Every  body 
knew,  both  then  and  now,  that  there  were 
Catholics  in  the  empire,  and  that  they 
acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  pope.  What  the  Catholics  admitted 
was  a  voluntary  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope :  at  the  same  time  with  this 
admission  they  tendered  the  most  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  their  allegiance,  and  only 
called. for  the  explanation  .  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy.—The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  acts 
passed  in  the  reigi^s  of  Henry  8th,  Edward 
6th,  and  Elizabeth,  to  show  that,  even  in 
those  days,  the  legislature  only  claimed  a 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
They  never  aimed  at  the  extinction  of 
the  spiritual  power  of  tbs  pope.  They 
did  not  claim  any  thing  against  the  right 
of  "  The  Keys,^'  which  was  the  spiritual 
term  then  given  to  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  pope.  .  As  a  proof 
of  this,  he  referred  to  a  work  called  the 
Rfformatio  Legum,  wliich  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  to  show,  that 
temporal  and  secular  power  was  merely 
aimed  at  by  the  then  laws.  The  acts  of 
Elizabeth  claimed,  in  fact,  no  new.  juris- 
diction. Their  very  title— "For  restor- 
ing the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,*' 
—showed  that ;  and  lord  Coke  said,  that 
the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  declara- 
tory ;  that  it  conferred  no  new  right,  but 
explained  prior  enactments.  Another 
authority  of  equal  weight  was  sir  M. 
Hale,  who  spoke  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  as  a  common  law  branch  of  its  pre- 
rogatire.  He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  shortly  to  the  real  object  of 
the  measure.  Captious  objections  or  the 
exercise  of  acumen  in  the  discovery  of 
faults  would  in  no  respect,  aid  its  accom- 
plishment: it  was  to  be  met  with  that 
fairness  and  candour  that  became  minds 
duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
subject  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the 
empire  were  involved.  The  question  now 
WAS  nothing  less  than  this — on  what  prin- 
ciple henceforth  the  connexion  between 
4  Y 
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England  and  Ireland  was  to  subsist? 
Was  it  to  remain  in  that  state  of  toncordia 
discors  hitherto  preserved,  or  was  it  to  be 
a  firm,  solid,  and  satisfactory  union  ?  He 
appeared  on  behalf  of  Ireland ;  but  im* 
plored  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Catholics«->for  the  sake 
of  peace,  order  and  tranquillity— for  the 
sake  of  the  happiness  and  security  of  dos> 
terity — to  adopt  a  naeasure  that  would  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  a  generous  and 
suffering  people.  Ireland  and  her  Catho- 
lic population  were  placed  in  a  peculiar 
predicament ;  they  were  not  allowed  to 
plead  their  own  cause  on  the  question ; 
and,  while  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fo- 
reign nations  were  acknowledged  and 
preserved,  surely  the  House  would  not 
think  it  less  its  duty  to  acknowledge  and 

J)reserve  the  rights  and  'privileges  of  Ire* 
and.  He  asked,  to  what  her  present  si- 
tuation was  to  be  attributed ;  and  why 
she  furnished  an  example  of  which  history 
afforded  no  precedent  ?  Because,  in  po- 
litics, the  object  of  her  rulers  had  so  long 
been  domination ;  in  commerce,  mono- 
poly;  in  agriculture,  restriction;  in  reli- 
gion, intolerance  and  persecution.  In 
politics,  coroiaerce,  and  agriculture  of 
late,  the  system  had  been  most  benefi- 
cially changed;  and  though  religion 
might  be  the  last  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement, it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  first 
in  the  production  of  amelioration.  It  was 
for  the  legislature  to  act,  to  decide,  and 
to  accomplish,  and  now,  at  length,  though 
late,  to  fix  the  stamp  of  confidence  upon 
the  union  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Bronmloto  said,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  no  securities  which  the 
Catholics  could  offer  would  be  sufficient; 
but,  even  to  those  who  were  of  another 
opinion,  the  present  bill  must  be  very  un- 
satisfactory. It  was  said,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  would  be  suffi- 
cient security  against  the  interference  of 
the  Catholics,  but  he  contended  that  such 
a  commission  would  be  totally  inefficient, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  impanelling  a 
jury  of  Catholics  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  Catholics.  The  provisions  respecting 
bulls  would  be  equally  inefficient.  The  Ca- 
tholics wouM  regard  the  acU  of  a  cod»- 
mission  as  an  interference  of  unholy  hands 
in  religious  matters.  Was  it  likely  that  a 
country  like  Ireland,  which  was  almost 
exclusively  Catholic,  could  be  conciliated 
by  such  means  I  He  believed  that  there 
existed  in  the  breasts  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  a  longing  desire  to  make  their 


church  the  established  cKilrch  of  chat 
country;  and  if  they  obtained  admissioa 
to  that  House  there  would  be  one  step 
gained  towards  their  favourite  object.  l€ 
this  were  the  case,  as  he  maintained  it 
was,  he  begged  the  House  to  consider 
what  wouldl^  the  situation  of  the  Pro^ 
testant  church  in  Ireland.  If  he  should 
have  the  fortune  to  sit  in  that  House 
after  the  admission  of  Catholics,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  support  what 
he  conceived  would  be  the  first  motion 
they  wouhi  introduce,  namely,  that  the 
tithes  now  paid  by  Catholics  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  Ireland,  should  in  future 
be  paid  to  the  Catholic  clergy  only;  for 
there  was  nothing  harder,  upon  a  prima 
facie  view  of  the  case,  than  that  the  Catho- 
lics should  be  obliged  to  .support  the 
clergy  of  a  different  persuasion.  Tlie  hon. 
member  ( Mr.  Twiss)  had  said,  that  he 
would  not  advocate  tne  eligibility  of  Ca^ 
tholics,  if  he  thought  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  preponderance  of  Catholic 
members.  Let  him  look  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  be  would  find  that 
the  Catholic  electors  were  as  four  to  one 
compared  with  the  Protestant  ehciornf  and 
therefore  it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  return  of  Catholics  would  be  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  Catholics 
possessed  both  property  and  influence  in 
Ireland ;  and  if  they  did  not,  who  could  * 
say,  in  the  change  which  capital  was  daily 
taking,  where  this  great  qualification  was 
likely  to  rest  ?  They  were  legislating  for 
posterity,  and  to  posterity  they  would  be 
accountable  for  the  vote  of  that  night. 

Mr.  Wttherttt  said,  that,  in  resisting 
the  further  progress  of  this  bill,  he^  was 
not  about  to  contend  for  any  factious  or 
unsubstantial  point,  but  for  a  leading  and 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  this  country.  In  its  pre-^ 
amble  the  bill  asserted  as  a  fact  that  there 
was  a  time  when  Catholics  could  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  it  was  proposed 
therefore  to  restore  that  perverted  and 
corrupted  oath  to  its  pristine  condition, 
and  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  it  as 
to  renaer  it  again  palatable  to  Papists. 
This  was  an  historical  untruth*  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  oath  intro- 
duced by  the  two  statutes  of  Eliziibeth 
was  taken,  or  could  be  taken^  by  Roman 
Catholics. 

Sir  jrMacHntosh  challenged  theleam* 
ed  gentleman  to  point  out  in  the  pream«& 
ble  of  the  bill  any  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  WeiherMwiip it  was  his faKentioQ 
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•either  to  understate  nor  to  overstate  anjr 
thing ;  but  he  understood  the  bill  to  as- 
sert, that  the  R'oman  Catholics  were 
always  ready  to  take  the  oalh  found  in 
the  two  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  according 
to  the  meaning  and  interpretation  intro- 
duced by  queen  Elizabetn  into  her  ad- 
Bsobition.  It  was  further  asserted,  that 
it  was  an  oath  which  at  that  time  might 
safely  be  taken  by  Roman  Catholics. 
After  the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
reinstated  the  reformation  as  it  was  in  the 
reigo  of  Henry  8th,  but  some  strange 
gossiping  tales  got  abroad,  that  the 
Queen  jclaimed  the  supremacy  in  a  differ- 
ent kind  and  quality  to  that  enjoyed  by 
her  royal  father :  accordingly,  an  admo- 
nition ^as  issued,  addressed  <<  to  simple 
men,''  to  counteract  the  notion  that  pre- 
vailed, that  she  demanded  a  right  of  per- 
sonal ministry  in  the  church — such  as  the 
christening  of  infants,  the  churching  of 
women,  and  so  forth:  in  this  document 
she  said,  that  *<  she  did  not  challenge  any 
power  of  administering  in  the  church, 
wherein  her  subjects  had  been  much 
abused  by  evil  disposed  persons."  This 
was  all  the  alteration  made  by  her  admo- 
nition and  injunction  on  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy :  **  simple  men  '*  had  been 
duped ;  and  her  object  was  to  undeceive 
them,  not  to  change  the  nature  of  the  oath, 
which  in  the  strongest  and  most  compre- 
hensive terms  negatived  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  If  a 
Catholic  could  take  tne  oath  then,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  it 
DOW.  Upon  this  point  he  threw  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  dared  any  man  to  prove 
that  he  was  incorrect  in  his  assertion.  If 
there  were  any  persons  who  would  be 
duped  or  imposed  upon  by  the  assertion 
of  the  preamble,  he  was  one  of  the  <<  sim« 
pie  men  "  who  would  not  be  deceived  by 
It.  Dismissing  the  preamble  and  its  his- 
torical untruth,  what  did  the  clause  pro- 
vide? It  ought  only  to  have  added  to 
the  oath  the  exception  in  queen  Eliza- 
teeth's  injunction;  but,  instead  of  doing 
ao,  it  went  a  great  deal  further  to  say  that 
no  foreign  power  has  superiority  or  supre- 
macy which  conflicts  with  the  civil  duties 
of  toe  king's  subjects,  or  with  the  civil 
rights  of  the  king  s  courts  :  it  was  a  direct 
idaimer  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  what  queen  Elizabeth  had  dis- 
claimed. For  this  reason  he  preferred 
the  old  oath  to  the  new.  It  was  a  most 
preposterous  and  absurd  misstatemenu — 
jSttt  it  was  not  merely  to  the  oath>  but  to 


the  principle,  to  the  political  and  general 
consequences  of  the  bill,  that  he  .objected. 
One  political  effect  was,  to  admit  Catholic 
legislators,  and  to  enable  them  to  fill  the 
highest  departments  of  the  state,  with 
two  exceptions ;  and  this  could  not  be  al- 
lowed without  endangering  the  Protestant 
community.  It  was  worth  while  to  see 
how  this  object  was  carried  into  effect; 
how  the  Catholic  servants  of  the  Crown 
were  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  It  was  admitted  that  they  were 
not  to  interfere  in  eciplesiastical  affairs: 
that  they  were  not  to  advise  the  Crown  as 
to  any  ecclesiastical  appointments:  so 
that  tfiis  enabling,  capacitating,  authoriz- 
ing bill,  disabled,  incapacitated,  and  un- 
authorized Catholics  with  regard  to  all 
spiritual  concerns.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  one  of  these  much-injured  and  long- 
suffering  noblemen  were  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  or  premier  oi  an  administra- 
tion, he  could  not  recommend  a  bishop* 
or  fill  up  any  ecclesiastical  preferment 
within  his  gift  or  patronage.  The  French 
had  a  Ministre  de  Culte;  but  such  an  offi- 
cer was  unknown  here ;  and  the  Catholic 
premier  could  only  be  half  H  minister, 
with  half  the  power  and  half  the  duties 
that  would  belong  to  a  Protestant.  Thus 
this  bill,  pretending  to  erect  a  building, 
only  half  completed  it,  and  lefl  it  open, 
naked,  and  unserviceable.  This  great 
and  gross  defect,  this  singular  absurdity, 
was  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
eloquent  gentleman  who  had  introduced 
the  bill :  tne  necessity  of  the  case  com- 
pelled the  insertion  of  it.  True  it  was 
that,  in  such  a  case,  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments were  to  be  regulated  by  a  commit* 
sion,  and  that  commission  was  to  be 
named  by  the  Crown ;  but,  was  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  premier  would  not 
have  his  influence  in  this  respect,  and 
after  all  accomplish  what  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  avoid  ?^ He  would  now 
direct  the  attention  of  the  supporters  of 
this  measure  to  the  privy  councillor's 
oath.  By  that  oath,  the  privy  councillor 
was  bound  not  to  advise  the  monarch  on 
this  or  that  particular  measure,  but  on 
every  question  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  state.  What  was  the. conse- 
quence? Why,  if  this  measure  were 
carried,  they  must .  alter,  not  only  the 
oath  imposed  by  the  statute  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  but  the  privy  councillor's  oath 
also.  But,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  did  in- 
terfere in  ecclesiastical  matters,  what  pe- 
nary was  meant  to  attach  to  the  infrac- 
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tint!  cvf  the  law  i  Wai  it  a  fine  of  6f .  8</.» 
or  of  3f«  4^«?  He  would  contend  that 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  who  considered 
those  exclusions  as  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  and  injurious  to  that  fair 
and  honourable  ambition  which  no  man 
more  ardentW  admired  than  he  did,  could 
not  give  to  the  Roman  Catholic  an  ex« 
alted  situation  in  the  state,  without  ex* 
pungioff  the  oath  of  Elizabeth,  and  en- 
tirely altering  that  administered  toaprivy 
councillor.  With  respect  to  the  inter- 
ference with  ecclesiastical  authority,  that 
point  could  be  illustrated  in  a  very  easy 
manner.  Suppose  a  Roman  Catholic  held 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  he  could 
not  even  appoint  a  chaplain  in  ordinarjr 
to  his  majesty :  so  thst  whatever  ecclesi- 
astical duty  was  attached  to  the  office,  the 
Catholic  lioerators  took  care  to  transfer 
from  him,  and  to  impose  the  performance 
of  thst  duty  on  others  ?  Again,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  Catholics  sent  out  to  govern  any  of 
our  colonies?  It  would  be  described  as 
a  very  hard  thing  that  a  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo,  should 
be  prevented,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
from  going  out  as  governor  of  Jamaica, 
or  of  any  other  of  our  West  India  posses- 
sions. Bat  if  he  were  sent  out  under  this 
bill,  what  must  they  do  with  him  ?  Why, 
\t  must  proceed  to  his  destination  in  one 
frigate,  and  his  ecclesiastical  coadjutor 
in  another.  The  governor  of  a  colony 
represented  the  sovereign :  He  had  eccle- 
siastical power ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  head 
of  the  church  in  that  colony.  Whatever 
power  the  king  possessed  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  he,  representing  the  king,  had  a 
right  to  exercise.  '<  But,''  said  gentle- 
men, **  how  unjust  it  is  that  a  brave  man, 
who  has  lost  a  limb  in  your  service,  should 
be  debarred  from  proceeding  to  the  colo- 
nies—>from  enjoying  a  splendid  retirement 
as  the  reward  of  his  services  !"  And 
how  did  those  gentlemen  propose  to  pet 
over  this  injustice  ?  Why,  by  placing 
the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  possession  of 
an  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  could 
not  perform  1  But  whsit  was  likely  to 
occur  at  the  council  board?  It  was  well 
known  that  various  disputes,  connected 
wi(h  ecclesiastical  matters,  were  referred 
to  it  for  decision.  The  consequence 
must  be,  tfiat,  whenever  a  case  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical nature  was  called  on  at  the 
council  board,  Mr.  BuUer  would  be  com- 
pelled to  say  to  any  Roman  Catholic  privy 
councillor   present— <<  You   must  leave 


the  board,  or  you  will  be  guilty  of  an 
infraction  of  the  law.*'  This  was  the 
mode  in  which  gentlemen  intended-  to 
conciliate  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  Cm* 
tholicl  Not  a  day  would  pass  without 
the  occurrence  of  some  circumstance  far 
more  grating  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  than  any  thing  which 
could  happen  at  present.  It  would  be 
necessary,  drawn  up  as  this  bill  was,  to 
have  two  individuals  in  every  office  in  the 
state ;  one  to  perform  the  civil,  the  other 
to  take  care  of  the  ecclesiastical  duty. 
They  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  admit 
the  Catholics  to  political  power.  But, 
were  tbejr  to  admit  them  at  the  hazard  of 
overturning  all  the  old  established  offices 
in  the  state?  As  the  bill  stood,  they 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  old  offices : 
new  ones  must  be  formed  for  them. 
Gentlemen  who  were  in  favour  of  their 
claims  would  say,  **  We  wish  the  Catho- 
lics to  participate  in  existing  offices;"  but 
if  they  were  placed  in  those  offices,  they 
could  not  perform  the  duties  attached  to 
them.«-It  must  be  conceded  to  him,  that 
no  Catholic  could  come  into  parliament 
without  possessing  the  right  of  originating 
new  laws.  He  would  not  stop  to  inouire 
what  number  of  Catholics  were  likely  to. 
be  elected,  although  he  did  not  think 
with  a  right  hon.  gentleman  that  not 
more  than  24  would  be  likely  to  gun 
admission.  Those  who  supported  the 
bill  asked,  <<  What  danger   can  be  ap* 

Crehended  from  a  few  Catholic  mem- 
ers  ?'*  -  The  number  likely  to  be  re- 
turned was  described  as  exceedingly  li- 
mited—rari  nante$  in  gurgife  vasto.  But 
he  would  remind  the  House,  that  24 
members  might  carry  a  great  question. 
He  would  not  argue  from  the  vices  but 
from  the  virtues  of  the  Catholic  body ; 
and  he  would  say,  that  if  the  same  power 
were  given  to  them  which  the  Protestants 
enjoyed,  if  they  were  honest  men,  they 
would  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests 
of  their  own  church.  They  might  even 
conscientiously  act  against  the  Protestant 
church  which  they  were  taught  to  Consi- 
der less  worthy  than  their  own.  Gentle- 
men argued  that  there  wah  a  great  incon- 
sistency in  granting  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  refusing  to 
iet  them  sit  in  parliament.  He  could  not 
see  any  inconsistency  in  allowing  them  to 
elect  Protestant  representatives,  although, 
for  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  they 
were  themselves  excluded  from  narlia* 
ment.  But  the  advocates  for  the  bill  8aid» 
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**  You  have  conceded  a  great  deal»  and 
you  roust  concede  a  great  deal  more.*' 
Many  gentlemeny  forming  a  galaxy  of 
eminent  orators  and  statesmen,  had  cen- 
sured lord  Somers,  who,  they  observed, 
bad  granted  something  at  the  Revolution, 
but  not  enough.  Let  those  gentlemen, 
however,  take  care,  lest  the  same  ridicule 
which  was  now  cast  on  lord  Somen 
might  not  hereafter  be  applied  to  them- 
selves. Perhaps  it  would  at  a  future  pe- 
riod be  said  of  them — "  It  is  true,  they 
have  granted  a  good  deal ;  but  they  have 
not  granted  all."  Such  would  be  the 
language  of  those  who  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  every  thing  was  conceded  to 
them»  and  who  would  exert  their  utmost 
power  to  arrive  at  the  attainment  of  their 
wishes — "  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  su- 
peresset  agendum."  He  had  no  doubt 
that  those  who  introduced  this  bill  meant 
that  it  should  be  an  vkimaium — a  final 
measure.  But  who  was  to  bind  posterity  ? 
He  did  not  think  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  were  laying  down  a  fixed  and  irre-- 
yocable  settlement ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  laying  down  a  ground  on 
which  other  demands  and  concessions  were 
hereafter  to  be  made.  A  t  one  period,  indi- 
viduals were  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  concessions  would  put  an 
end  to  idl  further  demand  ?  One  of  the  per- 
sons thus  interrogated  had  said,  that 
emancipation  was  not  thought  more  of 
than  the  drop  of  ink  with  which  the  word 
was  written;  but  if  it  went  to  relieve  the 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  burden  of 
tithes,  it  would  be  considered  as  worth 
something.  What  were  gentlemen  doing  ? 
They  were  making  a  bargain  between  two 
parties,  without  knowing  whether  one  of 
those  parties  would  abi&  by  the  arrange- 
ment. He  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
lord  f  Castlereagh)  whoat  diplomatic  ta- 
lents nad  -been  so  serviceable  to  his  coun- 
try, whether,  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  had  ever  heard  of  a  contract 
having  been  drawn  up  between  two  states, 
when  it  was  not  known  whether  one  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  would  agree 
to  the  terms  proposed  i  Looking  to  the 
papers  connectea  with  this  question,  he 
found  that  there  was  no  one  to  represent 
the  pope,  no  one  to  represent  the  cardi- 
nals, no  one  to  represent  the  bishops ;  in 
short,  no  person  to  represent  one  of  the 
parties,  namely,  the  clergy,  who  were 
deeply  interested  on  this  occasion:  So 
that  when  parliament  put  the  wax  on  one 
side  of  ihe  ^flgreement^  the  party  who  had 


not  been  consulted  might  turn  the  other 
side  to  the  fire.— ^Under  all  these  circuni« 
stances  he  looked  upon  the  work  not  as 
done,  but  only  as  beginning  to  be  done. 
Those  who  opposed  the  bill  were  taunted 
as  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  men ;  but 
he  would  quote  individuals  ;  and  the  man 
could  scarcely  be  accused  of  illiberaiity 
who  thought  as  they  did.  Mr.  Locke,  a 
writer  of  sober  mind,  never  hesitated  to 
say  that  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  this  country  was  a  matter  of  to- 
leration. Again,  if  they  looked  to  writers 
of  a  different  class,  who  indulged  in  vision- 
ary and  theoretical  systcnis  of  government 
—such  men,  for  instance,  as  Hobbes,  Sid- 
ney, and  Harrington,  all  of  whom  were 
liberal  in  their  sentiments— they  would 
find  that  every  one  of  them  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  a  non-conformist  to 
the  national  church  was  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  national  councils  or  to  the  national 
parliament.  Every  one  was  aware  that 
in  republican  Athens  a  non>conformist  to 
the  national  religion  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  senate;  and  in  republiom 
Rome,  the  man  who  did  not  profess  the 
national  religion  was  not  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  state.  Whether  they  ex* 
amined  the  sober  opinions  of  lord  Somers 
and  Mr.  Locke,  or  the  less  sober  senti-' 
ments  of  those  visionary  writers  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  it  would  be  foand,  that 
the  same  principle  of  exclusion  was  main* 
tained  by  them  all.  Such  was  the  opi« 
nion  of  every  respectable  writer  on  the 
subject — with  one  exception.  Healloded 
to  Dr.  Paley,  who  observed,  that  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  might  meet  m 
parliament  in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  if 
they  assembled  to  discuss  questions  of  his* 
tory  or  philosophy.  Now,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  Protestants  and  Catholics 
could  meet  in  parliament  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  if  they  assemoled  to  form  a 
hortu9  siccus^  or  to  discuss  some  point  re- 
lative to  the  natural  history  of  birds^ 
beasts,  and  fishes.  Such  questions  as 
these  were  not  calculated  to  excite  those 
passions  which  questions  connected  with 
station,  property,  rights,  and  immunities 
must  produce.  In  addition  to  those  whom 
he  had  mentioned  as  holding  the  doctrines 
which  he  professed,  he  might  also  name 
lord  Rosslyo,  lord  Auckland,  and  lord 
Bolton ;  the  two  latter  noblemen  haviiig 
h^ld  the  office  of  secretaiy  for  Ireland^ 
individuals,  on  whose  opinions  he  would 
place  as  much  reliance  as  on  those  of  the 
riglit  bon*  gentleman  below  him.    They 
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were  informed  that  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  lir  S.  Romilly,  and  sir  A.  Piggott, 
were  favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause ; 
but  when  he  mentioned  lord  Somers,  Mr. 
I#ocke,  and  the  different  writers  he  had 
previously  adverted  to,  the  balance  as  far 
as  names  went,  was  entirely  on  the  other 
side*    The  hon.  member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough,  whom  they  all  considered,  on  sub- 
jects of  history,  as  a  sort  of  professor  in 
that  House,  told  them,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  power  of  the  pope,  they  were  not 
to  argue  from  occurrences  that  had  taken 
place  in  barbarous  times.    He  would  not 
detain  the  House  with  any  allusion  to  the 
Spanish  Armada,  to  Titus  Oates's  plot,  or 
to  matters  which  had  happened  at  a  very 
remote  period ;  but  he  would  refer  to  what 
had  occurred  in  1768,  only  about  twenty 
years  before  the  French  Revolution,  when 
the  pope  excommunicated  the  council  of 
the  prince  of  Parma.    The  French  go- 
vernment took  up  the  subject,  and  the 
French    parliament    in    1768,   and .  the 
French  kmg  in  1772,  made  it  high  trea- 
son to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
aee  of  Rome.    Now,   what  were  they 
going  to  do  ?    They  were  ^og,  by  the 
other  bill,  to  legitimate,  m  the  see  of 
Bome,  that  right  of  communication«-that 
right  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence 
—which,  in  1772,  was  made  high  treason 
in  France.    In  1791,  the  French  National 
Assembly  decreed,  that  no  such  corres- 
pondence should  be  carried  on  with  the 
aee  of  Rome.    So  that  they  were  about 
to  declare,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  a  system,  which  one  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe 
deemed  it  necessary  to  forbid,   lest  it 
ahould  operate  prejudicially  to  the  state. 
He  considered  this  bill  as  eradicating 
from  the  British  constitution  a  principle, 
the  rooting  out  of  which  would  sooner  or 
later  involve  the  country  in  disturbance. 
He  said  sooner  or  later ;  for  it  would  be 
found,  that,  because  they  had  given  a 
great  deal,  much  more  would  be  demand- 
ed from  their  posterity.    The  principle  of 
this  bill  evidently  was,  that  it  should  go 
to  a  given  length,  and  that  hereafter  this 
given  length  would  be  enhirged  and  am- 
plified.   He  saw  nothing  like  finality  in 
the  bill:  on  the  contrary,  he  viewed  it 
AS  an  opening  through  which  future  de- 
mands were  to  be  made. 

Sir  Jamet  Mackintosh  md^  that  if  ever  a 
right  existed  to  complain  of  the  course  of 
A  debate,  it  certainly  was  on  the  present 
occasion.    They  were  aow  called  on  to 


discuss    an   oath    intended   to   be    ad- 
ministered to  his  majesty's  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  subjects,  and,  in  the  course  of  four 
hours  discussion,  not  a  remark  had  ^been 
made  on  the  question  before  the  House » 
except  what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hoo. 
friend  who  spoke  first.   The  other  clauses 
of  the   bill    had  been   discussed;    the 
general   principle   had  been  discussed  $ 
even  the  other  bill,  though  not  before  the 
House,    had  ^een  discussed;    but   the 
clause  which  ought  to  have  been  consi- 
dered had  been  passed  over  almost  in  8i-> 
lence.    Now,  this  clause,  if  carried,  did 
not  open  the  door  to  the  admission  or 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  that  House  ^ 
for  insuperable  difficulties  still  remained. 
It  did  not  decide  from  what  offices  Ca- 
tholics should  be  excluded :   it  left  to  the 
House  a  full  rigiit  to  exclude  them  front 
parliament,  and  also  from  office,  as  far  as 
the  necessity  required,  and  good  policy 
warranted.  But  he  demanded  what  would 
be  the  efiect  of  this  attempted  concilia- 
tion, if  the  clause  were  negatived  ?    It 
would  immediately  close  the  door  on  ail 
conciliation.    They  could  not  then  take 
office  in  this  country ;  and,  let  it  be  re- 
membered,   that   they  could   not   take 
office,   even  if  it  were  carried,  except 
under    such    regulations    as   narViament 
chose  to  impose*  The  clause  pledged  the 
House  to  nothing ;  but  its  defeat  would 
close  the  door  to  all  coneession,  however 
just  and  necessary.    He  would  not  follow 
the  learned  gentleman  through  the  ex- 
cursive range  which  he  had  taken.    He 
would    not   consider    what    the     pagan 
establishments  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
had  done.    He  did  not  think  it  was  right 
to  state  the   conduct  pursued  by  those 
who  prevented  al|  Christians,  merelv  be- 
cause they  were  Christians,  from  hold** 
ing  office,  as  a  £t  example  for  the  imita- 
tion  of  a  Christian  community.    He  did 
not  mean  to  touch  on  the  mass  of  in- 
formation which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  extracted  from  the  folio  report  of  an 
hon*  baronet  (bit  J.  C.  Hippesley)  ;   and 
he  believed  tnat  the  learned  gentleman 
was  the  only  man  in  England  who  had 
the  patience  to  read  the  work  of  tluit  in- 
dividual.   But  he  was   sure  that  if  the 
learned  gentleman  had  read  Mr.  Burke's 
letter    to    Mr.    Baron    Smith,  he  never 
would  have  stated,  th^  Mr.  Burke  was 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Reman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  the  learned  gentleman  had 
thought  fit  to  quote  visionary  writers,  as 
he  termed  them,  on  the  pccasion  \  which 
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iras  rather  extraordinary  for  one  who  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  a  practical  man.  He 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  was  undoubt- 
ealy  a  very  ingenious  man.  The  learned 
gentleman  had)  however,  spoken  of  him 
as  an  individual  of  great  liberalityi  and 
AS  a  determined  friend  of  liberty.  This 
certainly  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  him  so  represented.  He  had,  on 
the  contrary,  reduced  despotism  to  a 
system,  and  made  slavery  a  philosophical 
creed.  He  was  the  advocate  of  the  most 
pernicious  principles.  In  his  Leviathan, 
he  had  treated  every  departure  from  the 
religion  of  the  sovereign  as  a  political 
crime.  He  had  reduced  to  a  system,  not 
only  persecution,  but  persecution  of  the 
Worst  kind.  And  the  learned  gentleman 
called  on  the  House  to  depend  on  those 
visionary  and  speculative  writers,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  the  opinions  of  all  the 
great  statesmen  who  had  flourished  in  this 
age !  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  sir  G.  Savile, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  and  lord  Mel- 
ville (who,  above  bll  men,  was  untainted 
by  any  visionary  or  theoretical  views) ,  were 
all  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  last-mentioned  individual 
had  measures  of  conciliation  near  his  heart, 
and  contributed,  in  1793,  to  their  suc- 
cess. Every  statesman  of  the  first  class, 
who  had  flourished  in  this  country  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  had  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  01  the  Catholics;  and  yet  these 
were  the  authorities  against  whom  the 
learned  gentleman  had  arrayed  a  body  of 
political  speculators !  The  learned  gentle- 
man had  alluded  to  the  examination  of  an 
h)dividual  who  had  delivered  a  very  bold 
opinion  with  respect  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ?  Who  was  that  individual  ?  Was 
ne  a  Catholic  bishop  ?  Was  he  a  Catholic 
at  all  ?  No,  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  no 
other  than  Dr.  Macnevin,  a  member  of  a 
proposed  directory,  of  an  intended  Irish 
republic.  This  was  the  gentleman  who, 
with  the  liberal  Hobbes  and  the  practical 
Harrington,  was  opposed  to  the  great  men 
whom  he  had  mentioned  I  The  learned 
gentleman  had  also  alluded  to  certain 
fioblemen  whom  he  stated  to  have  sup* 
ported  the  doctrines  he  laid  down.  One 
of  those  noble  lords  (lord  Bolton)  was, 
he  supposed,  d  wise  man ;  and  of  coarse, 
being  referred  to  by  the  learned  gentle- 
.nan,  was  a  man  of  some  celebrity; 
though,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  inclined  to 
doubt  the  fact,  since  he  had  heard  of  him 
for  the  first   time  that  nigbt*    Much 


curiosity  was  excited  on  that  side  of  the 
House  to  learn  who  this  unknown 
celebrated  personage  was,  with  whom  the 
learned  gentleman  had  met  in  the  course 
of  his  reading ;  but  little  information  had 
been  obtained  on  that  subject.  The 
learned  gentleman  was  guilty  of  great 
negligence  in  reading  a  clause  on  which 
he  had  descanted,  as  well  as  of  great 
dogmatism,  in  making  the  observations 
which  he  had  offered  on  it.  If  he  had 
read  the  preamble  carefully,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  contained  no  such 
matter  as  he  had  stated.  It  was  there 
set  forth,  that  his  majesty's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  were  always  ready  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration, 
but  that  they  entertained  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  passaee  in  ques* 
tion,  which  the  learned  gentleman  had 
wholly  misrepresented.  The  learned 
member  had  dwelt  upon  the  direful  con- 
sequences of  a  Catholic's  becoming  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  or  of  any  other  British 
settlement  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  was,  even  under  the  present  system, 
to  prevent  such  a  consummation.  In 
what  chapter  of  the  constitution  did  the 
hon.  member  find  that  power  with  which 
he  had  thought  fit  to  invest  the  premier,  of 
advising  the  Crown  in  all  matters  relative 
to  ecclesiastical  preferment  f  The  learned 
member  talked  of  the  inconsistencies 
to  which  the  bill  before  the  House  would 
lead,  as  if  the  existing  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics,  were  the  most 
complete,  entire,  and  well-concocted  thai 
wisdom  could  devise,  instead  of  a  mere 
jumble  of  incongruities— a  mass  of  matter 
formed  from  a  selection  of  every  legal 
and  constitutional  anomaly.  Talk  of  in- 
consistencies under  the  regime  pro- 
posed 1  Look  at  the  present  system.  Wa» 
not  the  elective  franchise  permitted  to 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  denied  to 
Catholics  in  England?  Were  not  the 
highest  military  offices  open  to  Catholics ; 
and  were  not  the  lowest  civil  ofiices  shot 
against  them  ?  The  bill  proposed  to  re- 
move a  thousand  inconsistencies ;  and  it 
was  objected  against  it  that  it  would  leave 
half  a  dozen.  Nor  was  the  learned  mem- 
ber content  with  arguing  against  the  Ca- 
tholics :  he  had  put  himself  in  their  place, 
and  judged  of  their  feelings  and  opinions ; 
and  being  fo  in  thehr  place,  he  fancied 
that  the  irritation  of  the  Catholic  body 
would  be  greater  under  the  new  system 
than  it  was  under  the  old.    With  infinite 
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daiemioe  to  the  leDtiiiients  of  the  learned 
meiDber,  he  would,  upon  that  particular 
point*  prefer  taking  the  opiniona  of  the 
Catholics  in  person.  He  would  take  the 
word  of  the  cluke  of  Norfolk  in  preference 
to  the  learned  gentleman,  who  said  he 
would  rather  be  admitted  to  parliament 
and  to  office,  under  the  proposed  restric- 
tions, than  not  at  all.  fhen  the  House 
had  heard  something  about  the  power  of 
four*and-tweiity  Catholic  members,  if  they 
thought  fit  to  hang  together,  to  turn  the 
scale  upon  any  division  of  the  House.  Why. 
upon  a  general  question  no  doubt  they 
might  do  so;  but.  upon  a  general  question 
thev  could  have  no  interest  in  doing  so ; 
and  the  moment  it  came  to  a  ques« 
lion  between  Protestants  as  Protestants, 
and  Catholics  as  Catholics,  the  little 
confederacy  of  94  would  bring  a  ma- 
jority of  some  620  about  their  ears.  The 
real  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was.  whether  the  oath  proposed  by 
the  bill  to  be  administered  to  the  Catho^ 
lies  did  or  did  not  afford  as  much  security 
for  thebr  obedience  to  the  sovereign  as  su« 
prame  head  of  the  church,  as  an  oath 
could  ffive.  or  as  a  civil  government  was 
entitled  to  require. 

Mr.  Grotui  spoke  against  the  principle 
and  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  said  he 
conceived  the  oath  of  Elizabeth  to  which 
the  admonition  annexed  to  the  injunctions 
referred,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
reign,  had  already  received  a  legislative 
explanation,  but  one  very  different  from 
that  which  seemed  to  be  given  to  it  by 
the  present  bill ;  because  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  in  1642,  resorted  to  that 
very  oath  to  which  the  admonition  re- 
ferred, for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding Roman  Catholics  from  holding 
seats  in  their  House,  as  fully  appeared 
from  the  resolutions  recorded  in  their 
Journals,  in  June  1642.  The  hon.  mem« 
ber  then  read  an  extract  from  their  Jour- 
nals, reciting,  «  forasmuch  as  many  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  betraying  tHe  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  the  commonwealth, 
have  treacherously  shown  themselves 
privy  conspirators  and  actors  in  this  horrid 
rebellion ;  it  is  ordered«*that  no  person, 
now  a  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess  for  this 
parliament,  and  now  present,  shall  be 
deemed  a  member  of  this  House  any 
longer,  unless  he  shall  forthwith  accept, 
and  take  the  oath.  &c  of  supremacy  of 
Elizabeth." 

Mr.  Gwlburn  thought    there  was  a 


great  inconsistency  in  this  measure,  ioaa- 
much  as  it  went  to  requure  from  the  Ca- 
tholic, of  whom  the  state  might  be 
jealous,  a  less  binding  osth  than  that 
which  was  imposed  on  the  Protestant 
who  was  not  an  object  of  suspicion.  A. 
course  was  thus  taken  that  seemed  op« 
posed  .to  all  ordinary  legislation;  as  a 
^reat  security  was  demanded  from  the 
innoxious,  while  the  security  exacted 
from  the  object  of  suspicion  was  limited 
and  diminished. 

Dr.  Phillimore  considered  the  objec- 
tions urged  against .  the  clause  to  be.  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  hypercritical.  Muck 
had  been  done  by  the  mover  of  the  bill 
originally  in  consulting  the  wishes  of  those 
likely  to  be  most  affected  by  it;  and  the 
alteration  which  he  had  proposed  in  the 
form  of  the  oath^arose  from  the  disinclina- 
tion avowed  by  the  Catholics  to  subscribe 
to  a  more  general  and  unrestricted  oath. 
In  reply  to  the  learned  member  who 
char^  the  author  of  the  bill  with  re^ 
cordinff  an  historical  untruth  in  the  pre- 
amble he  would  meet  the  charge  with  a 
direct  negative.  All  members  of  that 
House  were,  as  well  as  all  high  official 
persons,  compellable  to  take  tli^  oaths-* 
first  of  allegiance  and  abjuration ;  2dly. 
of  supremacy ;  and  Srdly,  that  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Now,  the 
Catholics  had  never  hesitated  to  take> 
when  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration ; 
the  difficulty  always  had  been  in  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  learned 
member  here  took  a  review  of  a  contro- 
versy recorded  by  bishop  Burnet  respect- 
ing the  objections  made  by  Catholics  in 
that  day  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
Throughout  die  controversy  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  expressed  herself  satisfied  that 
the  Catholics  should  take  the  oath  in  the 
qualified  sense;  which  in  fact  was  very 
nearlv  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it 
was  intended  they  now  should  take  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  liberal  line  of 
conduct  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholica 
of  that  day  not  only  frequented  the  esta- 
blished Church,  but  actually  partook  of 
the  sacrament.  He  felt  that  he  naa 
borne  out  by  this  example  in  supporting 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Becker  said,  h  might  appear 
strange,  looking  to  the  arguments  which 
bad  been  addressed  to  the  House,  sod  to 
the  authorities  by  whom  those  argumenta 
had  been  employed,  that  any  doubt 
should  remain  upon  the  question ;  but  he 
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had  not  now  to  learn^  that  men  brought 
up  under  a  particular  system — the  advan- 
tages of  that  system  by  experience  being 
known  to  thero-^were  slow  to  exchange  it 
for   some  novel  theory,   the  merits    of 
which  might  be  problematical.     England 
howerer^  did  not  now  stand  alone;  and 
was  therefore  not  entitled  to  consult  ex« 
clusively,  her  own  convenience.    She  was 
connected  with  a  country  in  which  Ca- 
tholicism certainly  was  not  upon  the  de- 
cline ;  and  in  which,  as  certainly,  the  ex- 
isting system  could  not  be  called  a  bene- 
ficial one.    That  system  could  scarcely 
be    held    beyond    improvement    under 
which  a  vast  community  laboured  under 
the  most  galling  privations— under  which 
an  individual  might  almost  be  left  in  doubt 
whether    his  exclusion    arose   from  his 
being  a  Catholic,  or  from  his  being  an 
Irishman.    It  was  but  justice  in  England 
to  assimilate  the  state  of  Ireland  As  much 
as  possible  to  her  own.    It  was  hard  to 
withhold  from  that  suffering  country  the 
constitution  which  had  made    England 
what  she  was.    In  addressing  a  commit- 
tee of  that  House,  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  detail  the  aggravated  hardships 
which  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws 
Imposed  upon  Ireland.     He  was  address- 
ing  those  who  knew  and  valued  the  British 
constitution,   and  who  would    hold  the 
privation  of  a  blessing  as  tantamount  to 
the  infliction  of  a    punishment.    Since 
the  last  time  this  great  question  had  un- 
dergone a  discussion,  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholics    had  been  most    ex- 
emplary.   They  bad  thus  made  good  all 
the  predictions  of  the  advocates  of  their 
cause.  '  He  trusted  most  sincerely   that 
this  bill  would   pass;  or,  if  it   did  not, 
that  they  who  prevented  its  success  would 
teJI  the  House  by  what  process,  short  of 
changing  the  religion  and  sentiments  of  a 
whole  community,  they  hoped  to  obtain 
that  concord  which  this  bill  was  calcu- 
lated to  effect,    and    when    the  period 
would  arrive,    at  which  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  the  Irish  nation  were  to  be 
terminated. 

^  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  should  confine 
his  observations  tathequestion  immediate- 
ly before  the  committee ;  namely,  whe- 
ther the  clause  should  stand  part  of  the 
bill  ?  It  did  not  follow,  according  to  his 
conception,  that  any  objection  to  this 
clause  applied  to  the  principle  of  the  bill ; 
which  principle  might  be  discussed  upon 
bringing  up  the  report,  or  upon  the  third 
reading.  The  principio  of  the  bill  roighti 
VOL,  IV. 


indeed,  be  admitted,  while  the  preseni 
clause  was  resisted  ;  and   therefore  the 
rejection  of  this  clause  could  not  be  fatal 
to  the  bill ;  for  this  clause  contained  a 
proposition  as  to  the  oath  of  Supremacy* 
which  was    not  inserted  in  the  bill    of 
181S  ;  he  meant  as  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope.    Hence, 
he  arfrued,  that  the  advocates  for   the 
principle  of  the  \n\\  were  not  pledged  to 
this  provision.    His  serious  doubt  upon 
this  proposition  as  to  the  oath  of  Supre* 
maey  was,  that  while  it  consulted  the 
conscience  of  the  Catholic,  it  was  decided- 
ly against    the    conscience  of  the  Pro- 
testant.   Since  the  Reformation,  the  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  pope  had  been  disclaimed  by  the 
Protestants  ;  who  had  indeed  abjured  all 
foreign  influence  upon  the  subject  of  rtli* 
gion«    From  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Catholics  were  also  required  to 
abjure  all  foreign  supremacy.     But  now» 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  different 
and  quite  a  new  system,  by  omitting  the 
word  <*  spiritual  '*  in  the  oath  of  Supre- 
macy.   By  this  omission  then,  it  was  pro* 
posed  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  to 
legalise  the  admission  of  the  pope's  spiri« 
tual  supremacy  in  the  British  empire. 
The  insertion  of  thc'provision  alludea  to» 
would  be  a  direct  recognition  of  that  su- 
premacy.   By  no  former  legislative  act, 
bad  any  such  recoffnition  been  made  or 
implied.    Neither  m  the  act  of  1792  for 
granting  the  Catholics  the  elective  fran<« 
chise,  nor  in  the  act  for  establishing  the 
Catholic  college  at  Maynooth,  had  any 
such  recognition  appeared.    In  the  latter 
act,  indeed,  Drs.  0*RciUy  and  Troy,  both 
of  whom  held  espiscopal  stations  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  Ireland,  were  denomi- 
nated merely   doctors  of  divinity.    By 
the  act  of  1792r  no  Catholic  hierarchy 
was  acknowledged  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of   civil  privileges 
granted  at  that  time  to  the  Catholic  body, 
lliere  was,  indeed,  no  mention  or  recog- 
nition made   of  bishops,   or  any  other 
Catholic  dignitaries.     Yet,  by  the  pro- 
position before   the    committee,  parlia- 
ment was  for  the  fi  rst  timecalled  upon  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  such  an  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  this  proposition  were  acced- 
ed to,  how  could  the  Protestants  after- 
wards deny  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  tbe  pope  in  this  coun- 
try ?   So  that  the  very  act  which  was  to 
release  the  Catholic  from  the  denial  of  a 
foreign  supremacy,  went  to  subject  the 
4  Z 
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Protestant  to  its  implied  admission.    Bat 
be  really  could  not  conceive  how  any 
conscientious  Protestant  could  subscribe 
to  such  an  oath  as  was  at  present  pro* 
posed.    Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  observe  upon  the  reference 
made  to  the  authority  of  divines  by  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  with  respect  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope*    It 
was  said,  on  the  authority  of  archbishop 
Bramwell,  that  the  oath  of  Supremacy  in 
Che  reign  of  Elizabeth  did  not  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  and 
Chat  in  his  work  called  **  Schism  Guard- 
ed, ''  he  contended  for  that  opinion  ;  but 
on  the  authority  of  this  very  Bramwell, 
that  oath  always  excluded  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  pope.    There  were  three 
kinds  of  spiritual  authority.    The  first  was 
the  power  of  orders,  in  which  consisted 
consecration,    ordination,    admission   to 
orders,  &c.    The  next  was  tlie  power  of 
jurisdiction  injbro  consdentiig^  and  it  was 
instanced   in    this — <<  that   Christ    gave 
Peter  a  power  to  bind  and  loose  injbro 
eonscicntia.  **    There  was  another  power 
of  the  nope,  which  was  partly  poiittcal 
and  partly  spiritual,  or  that  injoro  ester* 
Ho*   The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough 
said,  that  the  power  in  Joro  extemo  was 
of  a  co-active  nature.    That  there  were 
ftiany  things  which  entered  into  its  com* 
position,  in  the  opmion  of  Catholics,  be 
could  not  but   admit ;  but  he  believed 
tliey  would  not  allow  that  part  of  it  be- 
Ibngcd  to  the  king,  and  the  other  part  to 
the  pope.    It  was  said,  that  whatever 
our  laws  divested  the  pope  of»  with  regard 
to  that  third  power,  they  invested  the 
king  with ;  but  they  never  invested  the 
king  with  the  spiritual  iurisdiction.    If 
dur  statutes  were  appealed  to^  would  it 
not  appear  that  the  power  over  reserva- 
tions,   commendams,    dispensations,    li- 
censes, faculties,  &c  were  taken  out  of 
the  pope  ;  and  would  Catholics  ever  ad- 
mit this  ?    He  knew  there  was  a  diificul- 
(v,  and  a  melancholy  one,  on  this  point. 
Archbishop  Bramwell  said,  that  Henry 
(he  8th  committed  no  schism  ;  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  schismatic  in 
departing  from  the  pope's  authority — but 
the  pope  bad  been  schismatic,  in  depart- 
ing from  the  original  jurisdiction  or  the 
church.    Was  not  the  difficulty  in  this 
tase,  then,  such  as  to  make  it  very  hard 
for  a  Protestant  to  take  tlie  oath  con- 
scientiously ? — ^Tlie    right    boo.  gentle- 
man then  adverted  to  the  act  of  1774, 
called  the  Quebec  act,,  passed  at  a  time 
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when  lord  Thurlow  was  lordkcbaaoeDor 
and  lord  Loughborough  ioKcttor-general* 
By  that  act  the  Roman  Catholic  teligioa 
was  legally  established  and  recognised  ta 
Canada  ;  but  it  was  expressly  atipriated 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
king  of  England  should  be  recognised. 
His  argument  then  was,  that  thtt  osth 
could  not  conscientiously  he  taken.  He 
did  say,  that  tbev  must  change  the  oelb 
of  Supremacy,  wbidi  had  been  acted  upon 
for  so  many  ^ears,  before  the  PlroteHasLl 
could  conscientiously  subscribe  to  it  c 
and  that,  if  they  changed  that  oaUi  of  So^ 
premacy,  they  nrast  change  the  whole 
policy  of  the  constitution. 

Lord  CasUereogk  could  net  help  think* 
ing  that,  from  the  manner  in  wnich  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  treated  this  clause^ 
he  would  not  contend  against  the  next 
clause,  namely,  the  repral  of  the  Test 
against  Transubstantiatma.  It  night  be 
a  matter  of  debate,  indeed,  whether  Ca- 
tholics could  take  the  IVotestant  oath  of 
Supremacy,  without  doing  violence  to 
their  conscience ;  hut  on  the  test  against 
transubstantiation  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  alL  As  to  the  oath  of  Supre- 
macy, it  was  the  same  substantiidly  aa 
that  now  to  be  taken  by  the  Catholics* 
His  conviction  was,  that  if  they  could 
he  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oadi  of 
•  Supremacy,  the  most  weishty  objection  of 
aU  would  be  removed.  The  oath  as  it 
was  originally,  or  as  now  modified,  waa 
substantially  the  same.  If  it  could  not  be 
disputed  that  the  words  of  the  oath 
guarded  against  all  mental  reservation 
and  equtvocation,  he  did  not  see  that  any 
solid  objection  could  be  taken  to  th^ 
clause.  He  could  state  positively,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Catholics  did  take 
the  oath  of  Supremacy  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. After  some  observations  on  the 
power  of  the  pope  and  the  oath  of  Supre- 
macy, the  noble  lord  said,  that  nothing 
ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  aH  daseea 
of  subjects  from  payme  an  undivided 
allegiance  ;  and  above  dl,  they  ought  to 
get  rid  of  that  bugbear  which  bad  had  so 
unhappy  an  effect  upon  the  public  mtnd 
during  the  last  century,  and  which  had 
made  the  coluntry  subject  to  so  much  false 
alarm  and  unmanly  apprehension.  Tbey 
ov^ht  now  to  adopt  that  Wiser  as  well  ai 
more  liberal  plan,  which,  instead  of  ae^ 
paratmg  a  large  class  of  the  community 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 
political  sentiment  and  situation,  would 
gtre  the  Catholic  aa  interest  in  the  state^ 
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and  the  state  a   oonfidence  in  the  Ca- 
tholic. 

The  cominittee  divided :  For  the  Clause, 
SSO ;  Against  it,  216 :  Majority,  14.  The 
chairman  then  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  i^aim 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  March  26. 

Roman  Catholic  Disability  Sill.] 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  bill*  The  clause  respect- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Transubstantiation 
4>eing  read,  a 

Sir  T.  Lithbridge  said,  that  he  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation  as  an  insuroiountable 
barrier  to  protect  the  constitution  against 
Catholics.  He  would  not  say  that  if  tliis 
bill  passed  there  would  bean  end  to  the  con- 
atitution ;  but  he  would  say,  that  if  this  bill 
passed  tbeymust,in  juaticetothe  Catholics, 
repeal  the  Corporation  and  test  acts,  and 
then  indeed  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
constitution*  He  recollected  the  evils 
which  England  had  suflered  tinder  Catlio- 
lic  domioation  and  trembled  at  the  repeal 
of  laws  which  provided  against  their  recur- 
rence. It  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  general 
aatisfaction  with  these  bills,  when,  be- 
fore two  stages  were  gone  through,  the 
higher  order  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
protesting  against  theoL  He  was  ready 
to  give  the  Catholics  full  credit  for  an 
Ululated  attachment  to  their  religion; 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  it  was  a  re- 
ligion of  absufdity.  The  best  proof  of  its 
antoleranee  would  be  found  in  the  fashion- 
able new  Spanish  constitution.  This 
measure  was  introduced  in  a  vain  and 
false  spirit  of  liberality;  and  tliey  had  now 
the  dearest  proof  that  they  could  never 
aatisfy  the  Catholics,  without  violating 
the  constitution.  He  had  no  objection  to 
let  Catholic  counsel  have  silk  gowns, 
thouffh  he  could  not  suffer  them  upon  the 
bench.  But  how  would  that  benefit  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  contended, 
that  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  was  not  of  that  intolerant 
character  which  the  hon.  baronet  attribut- 
ed to  it.  He  had  seen  roarriaees  in  Ireland 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest^n  ts : 
be  had  aeen  the  Roman  Catholic  wife 
bringing  up  her  child  in  the  religion  of  her 
Protestant  husband.  The  argument  which 
Dr.  Milner  and  his  friends  werei^o  fond 
of  putting  in  the  front  of  their  battle  was, 


'  that  this  bill  would  destroy  the  Catholic 
religion ;  whereas  the  fears  of  the  lion, 
baronet  went  to  its  too  great  encourage- 
ment and  protection. 

The  clause  was  agreed  tc^-Upon  tlw 
reading  of  the  third  clause,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  should  extend  to  repeal  any  of 
the  laws  in  force  respecting  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  uniformity 
of  public  prayers,  or  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  in  the  united  episcopal 
church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

Mr.  Bankes  rose  to  make  his  promised 
motion,  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
addition  to  the  above,  providing  that  no- 
thing in  this  act  should  extend  to  dispense 
with  or  repeal  any  of  the  laws  now  in  force, 
excluding  Catholics  from  sitting  or  voting 
in  both  houses  of  parliament.  There  were, 
he  was  aware,  two  parties  to  whom  he  had 
to  addrjBss  himself;  one  who  thought  that 
the  measure  should  be  unaccompanied  by 
any    qualifications  or   restrictions;    and 
another,   which  formed,  he  hoped,  the 
larger  party  in  that  House,   who  com- 
bined witli  a  wish  to  make  every  due  con^ 
cession  to  the  Catholics,  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain adequate  securities  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Protestant  establishment. 
Upon  the  former  of  these  parties,  he  could 
not  flatter  himself  with  being  able  to  make 
any  impression,  and  therefore  he  had  only 
to  request  their  indulgence.  But  he  begged 
the  particular  attention  of  the  latter,  while 
he  stated  the  grounds  of  his  motion  ;  be^ 
cause  he  felt  that  if  the  bill  were  passed 
into  a  law,  without  the  provision  which 
he  had  to  submit,  all  the  other  restrictions 
or  securities  which  might    be  provided 
would  prove  utterly  nugatory;  for  if  such 
a  decree  of  political  power  were  put  into 
the  nands  of  the  Catholics  as  this  bill  pro* 
posed,  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  would  not  act  upon  the  maxims 
and  principles  which  had  alwajs  charac- 
terised the  professors  of  that  religion,  or 
that  they  would  not  use  this  power  for 
the  purpose  especially  of  repealing  any  re« 
striclions  disagreeable  to  their  clergy.  He 
was  elad  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
who  had  undertaken  the  palroniige  of  these 
two  bills  was  disposed  to  propose,  that  the 
bill  of  Securities  should  be  engrafted  upon 
that  for  Concession.    This,  he  thought, 
ought  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  order  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  having  the  concessions 'passed 
without  those  securities,  against  which  it 
appeared  that  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  others,  who  had  a  lead  among  the 
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Catholic  body,  were  now  raising  a  loud 
oytciy.  He  was  aware  that  the  author 
of  tlie  bill  had  staled  at  the  ouUet,  that 
he  saw  no  objection  to  the  incorporation 
at  present  proposed ;  but  yet  he  could  not 
undertake  to  say,  whether  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  resulted  from 
choice  or  necessity.  His  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  and  others,  had  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  parliament  should  past  a 
measure  of  this  nature  without  any  regard 
or  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catho- 
lics, with  whom  it  was  not  for  that  or  the 
other  House  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or 
negotiation,  but  to  accede  to  a  measure  of 
necessary  public  justice  and  expediency. 
There  mif^ht  be  m  such  language  a  vast 
deal  of  dignity ;  but  he  must  with  de- 
ference say,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  contain  much  of  common  sense.  It 
would  be  recollected  that  the  Catholics, 
who  composed  a  large  proportion  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  werejpartly,  at  least,  under 
somewhat  of  foreign  mfluence,  and  that  it 
was  rather  inconiistent  to  maintain  that 
their  judgment  or  wishes  should  not  be 
regarded  as  to  the  merits|of  this  measure ; 
while  it  was  on  the  other  hand  alleged, 
that  that  measure  was  mainly  desirable  as 
a  means  of  conciliation,  and  as  calculated 
to  satisfy  all  parties.  Yet  it  was  evident, 
that  many  of  the  Catholics  whom  it  was 
hoped  to  conciliate,  were  now  forward  to 
repudiate,  condemn,  and  reject  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  bill  for  providing  some  secu- 
rities for  the  Protestant  establishment. 
This  was  the  known  disposition  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  had  notoriously  more 
influence  over  the  laity  than  those  of  any 
other  church  in  the  world.  Upon  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Catholic  clergy,  then,  it  must 
depend,  whether  a  measure  of  this  nature 
would  be  received  as  a  boon,  or  regarded 
as  an  act  of  persecution ;  and  that  opinion 
was  pretty  well  understood.  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  should 
depart  from  all  the  principles  which  they 
had  solemnly  declared  but  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  of  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  provisions  of  the  second  bill ; 
for  those  clergy  declared  the  most  deter- 
mined abjection  to  give  the  king  any  power 
of  original  nomination  or  direct  negative 
upon  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops 
or  other  membecs  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
If,  then,  the  Irish  clergy  had  not  changed 
their  sentiments,  the  House  should  con- 
sider whether,  in  acceding  to  the  measures 
under  discussion,  it  might  not,  instead  of 
promoting  peace  and  harmony  in  Ireland, 


I  contribute  rather  to  produce  agitation, 
dissent,  and  even  tumult  in  that  count rv. 
»— It  would  be  remembered  that  the  bill 
of   1813  was  abandoned,   because    the 
clause  was  negatived  for  admitting  Catho- 
lics into  parliament;  but  that  iSmndon- 
ment  proceeded  from  the  authors  of  the 
bill  ilselff  and  rested  upon  grounds,  which 
he  could  not  at  all  comprehend ;  especially 
as  the  bill  without  that  clause  contained 
many  Valuable  concessions  to  the  Catholic 
body.    For  all  those  concessions  he  was  a 
ready  advocate :  but  beyond  those  conces- 
sions he  wasnot  prepared  to  go  one  step. 
He  viuld  never  agree  to  have  Catholics 
admitted  to  either  House  of  Parliament; 
because  he  thought  their  exclusion  most 
essential    to    the   security  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment.    He  would  always 
act  upon  the  measure  of  a  great  statesman 
long  since  no  more,  that  those  men  should 
not  be  admitted  to  partake  of  the  powers 
of  any  system,   wliose  principles  most 
prompt  them  to  desire  the  overthrow  of 
that  system.      The  principles  of  the  Ca- 
tholic body  did  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone any  change;  and  if  no  such  change 
had  taken  place,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  if  the  professors  of  this  sect  were  put 
in  possession  of  poUucal  power  now,  they 
would  act  on  different   principles  from 
those  which  had  actuated  their  conduct 
when  in  power  heretofore.    By  this  bill  ft 
was  proposed  to  invest  the  Catholics  with 
power,  which  he  could  not  contemplate 
without  alarm.    If  it  were  passed,  Catho- 
lic representatives  were  likely  to  be  sent 
to  that  House  from  a  decided  majority  of 
Irish  counties,  as  well  as  from  some  £ng« 
lish  boroughs.     When  the  eliective  fran- 
chise was  granted  to  the  Catholics  in  179S, 
that  concession  was  understood  to  be  con- 
clusive.   Yet  it  was  now  held,  that  the 
grant  of  a  right  to  sit  in  that  House  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former 
concession ;  and,  if  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted into  parliament,  what  should  pre- 
vent the  proposition  that  that  religion, 
which  was  embraced  by  the  great  majof 
rity  of  the  Irish  people,  should  be  the  es* 
tablished  religion  of  that  country  ?      It 
was,  indeed,  a  principle  laid  down  by  a 
number    of   accredited    writers,    among 
whom  were  some  distinguished'  Protest- 
ants, that  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  any  state  ought  to  be  the 
established  religion  of  that  state;  and  if 
the  Catholics  were  invested  with  the  poli- 
tical power  proposed  by  the  present  bill, 
what  was  to  prevent  them  from  pcessing 
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the  adoption  of  that  princif^e  ?  But,  if 
Catbolioi  were  admitted  into  parliament, 
what  guarantee  was  there  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  which 
Blackstone  called  the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution  ?  The  Catholics  would  have 
a  common  interest  with  the  Dissenters  in 
producing  the  repeal  of  those  acts ;  and  it 
would  be  recollected,  that  in  1790,  when 
that  repeal  was  last  proposed,  there  was 
only  a  majority  of  twenty  against  the  en- 
tertainment of  that  proposition*  Let  the 
committee  also  consider  whether,  if  Ca- 
tholics were  invested  with  political  power, 
it  was  possible  that  thev  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  payment  of  a  double  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  or  that  they  would 
not  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  that  burthen, 
especially  as  in  such  an  endeavour  they 
would  be  seconded  by  the  other  Dis- 
acnters  ?  But  the  dangers  likely  to  re- 
ault  from  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
were  quite  palpable  and  alarming  as  to 
Ireland.  He  sliould  not,  indeed,  be  much 
surprised,  if  this  bill  were  passed,  soon  to 
hear  of  propositions  in  that  country  for 
the  alternation  of  the  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments at  present  enjoyed  by  the  estab- 
lished church  between  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  church  and  those  of  the  Catholic 
communion.  With  respect  to  the  oath 
iuelf,  as  it  now  stood,  a  great  deal  had 
been  said.  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
oaths  were  freouently  rendered  nugatory, 
by  the  mode  ot  interpreting  them ;  and  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  oath  proposed  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  1793  was  explained.  The  words 
of  that  oath  appeared  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
understood. 1  hey  were  these :  <*  I  do  so- 
lemnly swear  not  to  exercise  any  privilege 
to  which  I  am  or  may  be  admitted,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
government  of  this  country."  Yet  the  in- 
terpretation given  to  this  oath  was,  that 
they  were  bound  not  to  exercise  their  pri- 
yjleges  in  any  way  which  might  violate 
not  only  the  established  religion,  but  the 
government  of  the  country;  because  it 
was  contended,  that  the  words  religion  and 
government  were  connected  together, 
without  any  comma  afler  the  word  reli- 
gion. Was  it  known  to  the  committee, 
that  an  order  of  Jesuits  was  canonically 
established  at  Stoneyhurst,  in  Lancashire, 
and  another  at  Castle  Brown,  in  Ireland  ? 
That  at  Stoneyhurst  was  established  by 
the  Pope's  authority  in  1813,  though  it 
was  not  finally  sanctioned  till  August, 
18U.    When  the  House  recollected  the 


way  in  which  the  Jesuits  had  formerly  ex- 
ercised their  influence,  they  must  see  the 
danger  which  would  result  from  the  edu« 
cation  of  the  youth  of  high  families,  who 
were  afterwards  to  take  their  seats  in  that 
House,  in  such  an  establishment.  Such 
was  the  horror  in  which  the  Jesuits  were 
held,  that  they' had  been  driven  out  of 
Russia,  where  thev  were  long  tolerated ; 
and  in  Spain,  Piedmont,  and  Naples,  they 
were  either  not  tolerated,  or  at  least  in 
very  great  disrepute*  The  hon.  member 
concluded  by  deprecating  any  concession, 
which,  by  opening  the  door  of  parliament 
to  Catholics,  would  dispossess  the  House 
of  those  securities  which  were  necessary 
for  the  security  and  permanence  of  the 
established  institutions;  and  moved  for 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  bill,  ex- 
cluding Roman  Catholics  from  seats  in 
parliament. 

Mr.  Cakraft  said,  that  having  never 
before  ventured  to  deliver  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  he  begged  leave  to 
trespass  for  a  few  momenta  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  He  had  not  ab^* 
stained  from  addressing  the  Hpuse,  be- 
cause he  did  not  strongly  and  anxiously 
feel  its  great  importance,  but  because  he 
had  always  seen  it  in  such  able  hands,  as 
suppressed  any  wish  on  his  part  to  oiler 
his  sentiments  to  the  House.  He  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  one  of  those  who  con* 
sidered  the  principle  of  restraint  as  of  very 
little  consequence ;  for  if  he  looked  only 
to  the  obligatory  power  of  enactments,  he 
should  think  that  they  had  a  yiety  slender 
hold  upon  the  powerful  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  When  he  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  Catholics  were  governed  by 
the  same  passions  and  interests  as.  our* 
selves — that  they  were  men  who  possessed 
a  great  stake  in  the  country — ^and  that 
they  were  as  sincerely  attached  as  the  Pro- 
testant part  of  the  community  to  all  that 
was  most  valuable  in  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  he  looked  to  those  considera- 
tions rather  than  to  any  legislative  enact- 
ments as  the  best  security  against  the 
fancied  dangers  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  the 
Catholics  were  admitted  into  parliament, 
they  would  immediately  unite  and  over- 
turn the  whole  Protestant  power  of  this 
country..  But,  did  the  hon.  gentleman 
really  believe  that  the  Protestants  were 
grown  so  indifferent  to  the  established  re- 
ligion, and  had  so  little  regard  for  all  the 
national  institutions,  as  to  stand  tamely 
by  and  see  them  overturned  by  a  smaU 
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■rioorit  J  in  the  nation  ?  He  hardly  ex« 
peeled  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  against  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  hot  be  must  sav  upon  this  ooca- 
sion*  that  he  had  nerer  heard  so  gross  a 
libel  upon  the  memory  of  a  great  man^  as 
that  wnich  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  his  description  of  the  measure 
of  17dS.  He  had  duuracterised  that  mea- 
sure, which  extended  the  electiTc  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics  as  a  mere  political 
expedient  of  the  day,  in  which  a  race  for 
popularity  was  run  between  the  two  coi^ 
tending  parties.  He  denied  the  fiurnem 
of  this  description.  Mr*  Pitl»  in  adopting 
the  measure  of  179d»  saw  tlmt  a  change 
of  circumstances  demanded  new  conce^ 
sions :  he  saw  that  the  time  was  come,  at 
whidh  the  eleciite  franchise  might  be 
aafely  conceded  to  so  large  and  important 
a  body  as  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  But, 
did  Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  gentleman  who  sup- 
ported him,  mean  to  stop  there  i  Un- 
questionably not ;  for  seven  years  after, 
when  he  proposed  the  Union,  one  of  his 
main  atgoments  was,  that  if  the  Catholic 
population  were  merged  in  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland,  it  would  then  be 
earn  to  grant  them  fiurther  rights  and  pri- 
vile^ea.  It  was  natural  that  the  Catholics 
havmg  obtained,  and  fairly  exercised,  the 
elective  franchise,  should  require  to  be 
admitted  to  the  representation ;  nor  could 
it  be  supposed,  that  having  drained  the 
first  concession,  they  would  stop  short, 
and  not  require  more.  It  would  be  just 
as  absurd  te  tell  a  child  he  might  walk, 
but  must  not  think  of  runniM,  as  to  grant 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  and 
deny  them  that  of  representation.  Equally 
absurd  was  the  apfMrehension  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  SO  or  40  Catholic  mem- 
bers admitted  into  that  House  wOuld  be 
capable  of  obtaining  an  ascendancy  which 
would  orove  fatal  to  the  Protestant  inter- 
est, ana  to  the  existing  institolions  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  member  concluded 
bv  declaring,  that  the  oonceMione  to  the 
Catholics,  to  the  full  extent  proposed  by 
the  bill,  were  calculated  to  promote  tlie 
essential  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  thought  it  right 
to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  to  state  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  oppose  those  from  whom  he 
bad  the  misfortune  to  differ  on  the  pre^ 
cent  occarion.  He  would  endeavour  to 
confine  himself  to  the  dause  now  before 
the  committee,  mid  abstain  from  going 
generally  into  the  merits  of  the  bill.    He' 


admitted,  with  every  one  who  bad  spoken, 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  was 
a  great  evil— 4in  evil  that  could  net  be 
justified  without  an  adequate  reason.  But 
the  framcrs  of  this  bill  recognized  thu 
principle  of  exclurion-^of  absolute  on- 
qualified  exclusion — from  holding  eccle- 
siastical  and  judicial    office   connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  laws  afiect- 
ing  the  established  church.    He  did  not 
but  say  that  this  might  be  perfectly  justi- 
fiable; but,   when  there  was  a  j^onsy 
of  a  person  professing  the   Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  participating  in  the  admU 
nistration  of  the  laws  directly  affecting 
the  church,  he  did  not  know  how  he  was 
to  be  answered  when  he  objected  to  their 
participation  m  the  framing  of  laws  by 
which  the  church  was  te  be  governed. 
This  consideration  led   immeoUately  to 
that  of  the  dause  by  which  the  Catho- 
lics were  admitted  into  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.    When  he  looked  to  the 
preamble  of  this  bill,   in  which  it  was 
stated^  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  ec« 
desiastical  establishment    were    perma<- 
nentJy  establishcJ,  it  was  a  necessary  in^ 
ference,  that  the  Cathoiics  were  exduded 
from  jndida)  offices  in  ecdesiastical  mat- 
ters,  lest  any  injury  shovdd  arise  from 
their  mal-administration.  But,  when  those 
laws  were  said  to  be  permanently  esta- 
blished, the  meaning  of  those  words  could 
only  be,  that  they   were  permanent  so 
long  as  it  should  jiot  please  parliament  to 
alter  them.    Was  it  not  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  feel  a  jealousy  as  to  the  conti- 
nuance  of  those  laws,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against   their  mal-administration?    The 
hon.  member  who   had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  think  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Corfe  Castle  bad  carried  his  views 
of  danaer  to  an  unnecessary  extent;  but 
it  surely  behoved  them,  in  legtslatiog  on 
so  important  a  subject,  to  take  the  long- 
est view  within  their  reach ;  for  the  law 
once  passed  was  beyond  their  reach,  and 
if  any  consequent  mischief  should  arise, 
it  would  be  no  answer  to  say  that  the  law 
might  be  repealed.    The  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  said,,  that  there  was  much 
ground  for  alarm ;  and  the  hon.  member 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  thought 
there  was  no  ground  at  all ;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  opinion  were  mere 
speculations.  They  were  speculations  upon 
which  he  did  not  presume  to  judge;  but 
he  must  say,  that  upon  a  question  of  such 
paramouivt  importance^  he  would  rather 
look  to  the  security  of  the  law,  than  trust 
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to  the  resoHt  of  chance.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bramber  had-  takj,  the  other  ni^t; 
that  he  felt  strongly  inclioed  to  believe 
that  if  the  reatrictiona  upon  the  Roman 
Catliolica  were  removed,  many  of  them 
would  abandon  their  iaith,  and  become 
Protestants.    It  was  natural  for  that  hon. 
gentlemaoy  being  himself  an  extraordinary 
good  Protestant,  and  lookine  as  he  did 
to    the   intrinsic   merits    of    the    Pro- 
testant faith,  to  entertain  such  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  he  doubted  whether  a  good  Ca- 
tholic would  not  be  equally  inclined  to 
say,  **  only  give  me  admission  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  will  so  con* 
▼ince  you  of  the  truth  of  my  religion, 
that  you  will  all  turn  Catholics."   Believ- 
ing, then,  that  it  was  a  proper  jealousy 
which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  administration  of  certain  laws,  he 
must  confess  that  he  could  not  see  how 
tlie  same  principle  of  exclusion  should  not 
apply  to  the  present  case.    In  reference 
to  the  alterations  proposed  on  a  former 
night,  not  wishing  to  msguise  his  opinions, 
he  would  say,  that  neither  the  alterations 
proposed,    nor    any   alterations,    could 
change  his  opinions— -which  were  unfa- 
Yourable  to  the  general  provbions  of  the 
bill ;  but  still  he  admitted,  Chat  the  diffi- 
culties were  accumulated  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  which  had  been  made  In 
the  cbuse  originally  proposed.    It  was 
contended  by  some  hon.  gentlemen,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  added,  made  no 
dt&rence  in  toe  meanioe  of  the  clause; 
but,  if  that  were  so,  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  alteration  ?  He  could  wish  to 
know  why  a  severer  oath  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  Protestant  than  on  the  Roman 
Catholic.    If  that  at  present  in  existence 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  seoufe  the 
Roman  Catholic,   he-  could  understand 
why  it  was  altered;  but  he  could  not 
understand  why  a  more  rigorous  oath 
should  be  tendered    to  the  Protestant 
than  was  administered   to  the  Catholic. 
The  decision  of  the  House  on  a  former 
night  had  thrown  some  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  their  proceeding.  It  was  now  said, 
that  there  would  be  «  sort  of  breaking 
fiii&h,  if  the  House  adopted  the  present 
proposition  after  decidmg  as  they  had 
done  on  the  oath.    He  did  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  inconsistency  in  adoptr 
ing  the  present  amendment.     The  oath 
which  had  been  decided  on,  would  admit 
the  Catholic  to  many  situations  which  he 
did  not  fill  before ;  and  therefore  it  was 
net  fair  to  charge  the  House  with  incon- 


sistency, if,  having  agreed  to  the  oath 
proposed  on  a  former  day,  they  shoold 
now  adopt  the  amendment.  The  difficulty 
that  he  had  from  the  beginning  was  this : 
—He  objected  to  two  oaths  being  ten- 
dered; and  the  more  so,  as  the  more 
rigorous  oath  was  reserved  for  the  Pro« 
testants.    The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  said,  that  the  whole  question 
turned  upon  three  points;  whether,  on 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  parlia- 
ment, the  safety  of  the  state  could  be 
guaranteed ;  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  entitled  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  such  a  privilege;  and  whether,  sup- 
posing those  points  to  be  allowed,  this 
was  not  the  most  convenient  time  that 
the  concession  should  be  made?    With 
respect  to  the  last,  though  he  had  not 
the  same  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
measure,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  member, 
that  never  was  there  a  time  when  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  parliament  was  more 
likely  to  be  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  people.    As  to  the  second  point,  he 
was  most  willing  to  admit  that  their  con* 
duel,  lor  a  long  time  past,  and  the  bene* 
fits  which  they  had  conferred  on  the 
coutotry,  entitled  them  to  every  thing  that 
could  be  granted   coniistcntiy  with  the 
safety  of  the  state.     He  did  not  doubt 
their  sincerity,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
Iheir  admission  to  seats  in  parliament  was 
a  privilege    which,  in   conformity  with 
their  tenets,  tliey  could  exercise  benefi- 
cially to  the  country  and  with  safety  to  the 
constitution.  In  his  conscience  he  did  not 
believe  that  such  a  privilege  could  be 
safely  granted.    This  was  his  sincere  and 
deliberate  opinion;  and,  as  an  honest  man, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  support  his  hoiu 
friend's  amendment. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  agreed  with  those 
honourable  members  who  considered  thie 
as  the  most  important  point  of  the  bill.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  that  of  which,  if  re- 
fused^ the  refusal  would  take  much  froaor 
the  value  of  any  other  concessions^  and  of 
which,  if  conceded,  the  concession  would 
enhance  greatly  their  importance.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  a  point,  the  granting 
of  which  would  form  the  key-stone  of 
that  arch  which  they  were  erecting,  and 
complete  that  incorporation  of  interests 
whicn  was  the  object  of  those  who  took 
part  in  promoting  this  bill.  [Hear,  hear, 
hear!]  He  asreed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  who,  witti  him,  contended  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Roman  Catholics  into  parlia^ 
ment^  were  not  entitled,  from  any  previous 
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vote  to  which  the  Houte  had  come  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussions,  to 
assume  this  point  as  conceded)  or  to  pre- 
clude a  renewed  examination  of  it  in  the 
present  stage.  Nothing  had  been  con« 
ceded,  in  fact  or  in  argument,  that  could 
prevent  members  from  deciding  upon  the 
point  before  them»  according  to  its  merits 
[Hear,  hear!^-  Differing  as  he  did  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  committee,  he  begged  to 
guard  against  any  misapprehension  of 
what  he  should  say,  by  offering  at  the 
outset  the  tribute  of  his  acknowledgment 
for  the  general  candour  and  liberality 
with  which  he  (the  Speaker)  had  stated 
his  opinion  [cheers],  an  opinion,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  say,  formed  most  con- 
scientiously [cheering]  I  and  not  urged  by 
the  right  hon.  gentlemiln  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fair  argument  and  discretion 
[  Hcar,hear !] .  Whatever  the  result  might 
be,  he  (the  Speaker)  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  had  contributed 
his  full  share  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
question  and  to  the  good  temper  which 
had  happily  pervaded  the  whole  discus- 
sion [Cheers]. 

He  would  now  proceed,  first,  to  state 
what  he  might  conceive  to  be  the  claims 
(the  extent  to  which  he  understood  the 
term  *'  claims,"  he  would  afterwards  ex- 
plain, in  order  to  guard  against  miscoo- 
slruction),  the  claims  of  the  Roman  CatJio- 
lics  to  admission  into  parliament ;  and  2ndly, 
he  would  inquire  what  dangers,  real  or 
imaginary,  might  obstruct  the  concession 
of  those  claims.  Now,  as  to  the  term 
"  claims,"  he  was  ready  to  avow  his  con- 
viction, that  neither  an  individual,  nor  a 
body  of  men,  could  be  properly  said  to 
have  any  natural  claims  belonging  to  them 
as  men,  to  any  political  franchise  or  em- 
ployment. The  claims  of  men  in  a  civi- 
lized society  were  subject,  not  only  to 
limitation  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  but  to  lasting  control  from  the 
necessity  of  the  state.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  parliament 
was  just,  if  it  was  necessary ;  and  the  poiut 
now  under  discussion  was,  whether  such 
a  necessity  existed  or  not  [Hear,  hear!]. 
Without  revertine,  however,  to  any  wild 
theorv  of  natural  right,  and  under  the 
qualification  which  he  had  already  ex* 
plained,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
that  in  every  civilized  society,  and  in  every 
well-constituted  state,  wealth,  ability, 
knowledge,  station,  gave  a  claim  to 
office;  and  that  eligibility  to  office  bad 


alvrays  been  an  object  of  ambition  with 
the    most    cultivated    minds.      In    this 
country,  for  ages  past— and  he   hoped 
for  ages  to  come— 4be  highest  object  bmd 
been,  was,  and  would  be,  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  the  assembly  which  governs  the  coun- 
sels of  the  nation.    To  be  excluded  by 
positive  enactment  from  the  pursuit  of  tbia 
object  of  ambition,  he  would  not  say  iras 
an  exclusion  which  no  circumstances  eould 
warrant  and  no  expediency  justify,  but  it 
was  an  exclusion  so  severe  as  to  be  justi- 
fied only  by  circumstances  which  couJd 
not  be  mistaken,  and  an  expediency  not 
to   be  avoided  or  controlled.      [Loud 
cheers.]     The  burden  of  proof  rested 
with  those  who   contended  for  the  ex- 
clusion.    ExclusioD  was  the  exception. 
The  general  rule  was  the  other  way. .  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  looked  back  to  the  times 
preceding  the  Reformation,  we  should 
find  that  no  class  of  society  was  then 
precluded  from  the  political  service  of  the 
state.    The  distinction  grew  up  with  the 
Reformation,  a  transaction  affecting  the 
whole  of  £urojpe,  and  the  policy  external 
and  ioternaJ  or  every  state  composing  the 
European  commonwealth ;  whid  changed 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  nations* 
and  se|Nirated  each  people  among  them- 
selves.    A  Protestant   and  a  Catholic 
interest   grew    up,   which   divided   and 
classed    the    nations   of  Europe ;    and 
within   each  nation    took  place  a  cor« 
respondent    division    and    classification; 
which  had  the  double  effect  of  arraying 
different  parts  of  the  same  community 
against  each  other,  and  creating  in  each 
part  respectively  a  sympathy  with  foteign 
states.    Similarity  of  creed  was  brought 
into  competition  with  identity  of  country ; 
and  in  many  instances,  and  on  many  oc- 
casionsy  it  could  not  be  denied^  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  was  too  strong  for  the 
patriotic.    Grant,  then,  as  he  might  safely 
do  for  argument's  sake,  that  during  the 
existence  of  this  struggle  in  its  fuU  force» 
it  might  not  be  safe  to  admit  to  political 
power  the  professors  of  an^  other  than  the 
predominant  national  reli^on,   and  that 
such  a  state  of  things  justified  exclusion. 
Still,  if  that  state  of  tilings  no  longet 
existed, — if  the  struggle  between  patriot- 
ism  and  religious  sympathy  was  at  an  end, 
—if  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  whatever 
might  be  the  form  of  their  government  op 
the  modification  of  their  faith,  that  line  o( 
demarcation  was  e&ced  (with  the  excep* 
tion,  he  would  admit,  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal^  where  the  Reformation  ne^^ei  mado 
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hs  war,  and  where  therefore  the  mate- 
rials fur  conflict  and  subsequent  recon* 
cilement  had  not  been  created)  and  if  we 
•tiN  taw  that  line  in  full  force  among  otir- 
aelves  [hear,  hear]— if  we  found  the  only 
trace  or  that  demarcation  in  this  country, 
a  country  blessed  with  a  greater  portion 
of  regulated  liberty  than  any  other— 
a  country  in  which  every  individualy  bom 
in  whatever  station,  could  rise  to  the 
highest  honours  under  the  Crown  by  the 
exercise  of  talent,  industry,  and  virtue  ;— 
must  not  we  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this 
inconsistency ;  and  ought  we  not  to  look 
anxiously  to  the  time  when  it  would  be  en- 
tirely removed  [Great  cheering']  i  He 
therefore  did  not  contend,-*-his  argument 
did  not  require  that  he  should  contend-* 
that  at  the  period  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  Reformation  those  who 
continued  attached  to  the  church  and 
court  of  Rome,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
pooulation  of  England,  as  well  as  its  Crown 
ana  parliament,  had  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Reformation,  and  abjured  all  tem- 

g»ral  as  well  as  spiritual  allegiance  to  the 
ope,  might  not  be  justifiably  excluded 
from  political  power.  He  troubled  not 
himself  with  any  reasoning  upon  this 
pmnt;  but  he  did  contend  for  the  fact, 
that  whatever  disqualification  was  then 
imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
governing  power,  was  justified  on  the 
ground  of  danger  irom  foreiffn  inter- 
rerence,  foreign  connexfon,  and  foreign 
allegiance ;  and  tliat,  without  one  excep- 
tion, that  danger  was  stated  as  constitut- 
ing the  sole  necessity  for  such  disqualifi- 
cation [Cheersl.  fiut  where  was  now 
the  danger  of  foreign  interference,  fo- 
reign connexion,  or  foreign  allegiance, 
which  justified  the  maintenance  of  that 
dbtinction  in  this  country  which  other 
countries  had  abolished  ?  [Hear,  hear !] . 
He  called  upon  the  House,  therefore,  to 
reform  so  unjust  an  anomaly  if  it  could 
with  safety  be  reformed  [Cheers].  By  the 
acts  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  parliament,  foreign  allegiance  was 
distinctly  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
clusion. It  was  stated  in  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  the  more  distinctly,  from  the 
partiality  of  its  operation.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Commoners  were  excluded  by  it 
from  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
the  right  of  the  Ronun  Catholic  peers  to 
tit  in  the  House  of  Peers  was  not  taken 
awav.  And  why?  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers  were  less  Catholic  than 
the  Commons?— because  the  Commons 
VOL.  IV. 


continued  to  hold  doctrines  which  thd 
Lords  had  abjured  ?  No  such  thing.     In 
this  respect  there  was  no  difierence  be« 
tween  them.    The  reason  was  avowed 
to  be  this :  The  Queen  having  other  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  the  peers,  it 
was   therefore  not  necessary  to  exclude 
them*    It  was  not  therefore  doctrine  or 
dogma ;  it  was  not  transubstantiation,  but 
political  attachment  which  formed    the 
ground  of  admission  or  exclusion.    The 
individual  Peers  being  under  the  Queen*t 
immediate  eves,  she  could  satisfy  herself 
of  their  political  allegiance  and  attach- 
ment ;  but  the  multitude  of  the  Commons 
precluding  any  such   personal  security. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  exclude  them 
from  admission  to  parliament  [Cheersl.— ^ 
So  much  for  the  principle  of  the  law. 
And  now  what  was  the  extent  of  its  ope- 
ration ?  A  period  of  about  S60  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  wat 
passed.  For  not  much  less  than  one-half  of 
that  period  Commoners  alone  were  ex^ 
eluded  from  pariiament— Peers  continuing 
to  sit  there.  JDuring  that  time,  therefore,  at 
least  there  was  no  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  exclusion.  It  rested  on  the  grounds  oil 
which  it  was  originally  enacted— -dread  of 
foreign  allegiance,  not  danger  of  popish 
faith.     In  fact,,  the  reliffious  reason  for 
the  exclusioii,  dated  only  from  the  act 
of  Charles  2nd ; — ^an  act  passed  in  a  mo-i 
ment  of  delirious  iear  and  fury ;  the  sure 
advisers  of  indiscriminate  violence,  and 
comprehensive  and  unsparing  proscrip- 
tion. Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  creed  of 
the  Ronuin  Catholic  was  made  the  test  of 
bis  political  loyalty.    The  belief  in  tran- 
substantiation was  taken  as  equivalent  to 
disafiectioo,  or  rather  as  an  unfailing  in- 
dication of  it;  and  tried  by  this  test,  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  Roman  Catholic  peer 
could  not  but  he  involved  in  the  general 
disqualification  of  his  Roman   Catholic 
fellow-subjects.  Now,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  ask,  why  was  the  danger  so  much  greater 
at  the  present  moment  than  it  was  in  the 
5th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — ^than  it  was  from 
that  time  to  the  80th  of  Charles  2nd  ?  For 
the  present,  he  left  the  Commoners  out  of 
view ;  but  as  we  were  to  go  so  much  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors— why  might 
he  not  put  our  older  ancestors  against  our 
more  recent  ones, — the   da^s   of  good 
queen  Bess,  against  those  of  the  second 
of  the  Stutru,  and  humbly  inquire,  upon 
what  imaginable  ground  if  the  peers  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  who  professed  the  Ro- 
man Cadiolie  religioui  should  have  beea 
5  A 
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suffered  to  mix  in  affiiirt  of  state,'  it  was 
unsafe  to  admit  the .  Peers  at  Uie  pre- 
sent day  ?  [Cheers].  Upon  what  strange 
apprehension  or  possibility  were  Catholic 
peers  not  only  excluded,  but  deprived  of 
their  birthright  ?  [Cheers].  For  be  it  re* 
membered,  they  continued  peers  of  Eng- 
land; they  enjoyed  their  titles  of  prece- 
dency ;  but  they  must  not  take  their  seats 
In  parlisment*  They  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  on  a  late  trial,  and  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  postage  of  letters  inviting  them ; 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  come.  It 
was  safe  that  they  should  be  summoned ; 
but  it  was  not  safe  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions to  their  complyinff,  to  their  exemp- 
tion from  postage,  ana  admission  to  take 
their  places.  Not  a  word  Jiad  been  said 
Jn  justificstion  of  this  strange  inconsis- 
tency and  injustice.  The  peers'  right  to 
sit  in  the  peers*  house,  in  tact,  was  only 
suspended.  Was  it  possible  to  conceive  this 
suspension  necessary  ?  Were  the  Howards 
and  the  Talbots  so  degenerate  from  the 
character  of  their  ancestors  that  the  con- 
stitution would  not  be  safe  if  they  were 
admitted  to  the  seats  which  they  claimed 
under  that  constitution  ?  [Cheers].  So 
much  as  to  the  peers,  whose  case  he  ve- 
ril3r  and  in  all  sincerity  felt  to  be  quite  ir- 
resistible. 

Now  as  to  the  lions  who  were  roaring 
in  our  own  lobby,  who,  if  we  once  ad- 
mitted them,  would  turn  us  out  of  doors. 
He  could  not  reason  with  antipathies. 
Some  persons  had  such  an  antipathy  to 
cats,  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  entrance 
of  one  to  a  room  before  they  saw  where 
It  was  perched.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  never 
felt  annoyed  at  sitting,  as  he  often  had 
done  in  that  House,  next  to  a  dissenter 
[Laughter  and  cheers].  He  really  could 
feel  no  apprehension  of  that  sensitive 
kind.  He  would  grant,  for  the  argu- 
ment, that  100  Catholic  members  might 
be  returned,  parttv  from  Ireland  and 
partly  from  England ;  he  would  grant  that 
they  would  combine ;  he  would  grant  that 
they  would  combine  for  overturning  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment:  but,  grant- 
ing all  this,  he  asked  how  they  were  to  go 
about  it  ?  It  must  be— 1,  by  force  of  rea- 
soning; 2,  by  force  of  numbers;  or,  3,  by 
force  alone.  Was  it  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  100  members  would  succeed  in  per- 
suading gentlemen  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  to  join  them  in  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  mitred  popery  ? 
[Coeering].    Could  any  one  believe  that 


the  members  who  flight,  in  consequence 
of  this  bill,  be  admitted  to  seats  in  parlia^ 
ment,  would  move  such  a  project  ?  or  could 
any  one  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the 
sliglitest  motion  which  had  such  an  end  ia 
view,  would  not  be  resisted  ? 

An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wetherall)  had  exemplified  what  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholics  understood  by 
force  of  reasoning  in  a  singular  manner, 
when  he  said  the  other  night,  with  respect 
to  archdeacon  Paley's  arguments  on  Uie 
subject  of  the  Catholics,  that  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  refute  the  archdeacon,  he 
would  throw  hisbook  intothe  fire.  The  hoo. 
and  learned  gentleman  was,  in  this  mode  of 
settling  a  dispute,  only  imitating,  and  ino- 
perfectly,  the  first  great  disputant  of  the 
reformed  religion,  Henry  8th  ;  who  chal- 
lenged  a  poor  schoolmaster   to  debate 
some  article  of  faith  with  him,  on  thia 
condition,  that  if  he,  the  schoolmaster,  was 
worsted  in  the  argument,  he  should  be 
burnt  as  a  heretic.     It  was  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  victory  declared  for  the  king ; 
and  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  accord* 
ingly  thrown,  where  the  hon.  and  leamed 
gentleman  proposed  only  to  throw  the 
archdeacon*s  book,^nto  the  fire.  Against 
such  a  form  of  syllogism,  he  would  not 
answer  for  it,  that  the  bon.  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  with  all  his  protest- 
antism, would  be  proof.    But  happily,  it 
was  a  form  which  could  only  be  applied 
by  those  who  possessed  a  superionty  of 
force   of  another  kind,  from  which  he 
trusted,  in  this  case,  there  was  no  appre- 
hension to  be  entertained* — As   to   su* 
perlority  of  numerical  force  in  the  le- 
gislature—it was  really  visionary  to  ap* 
prebend  it.    Look  at  the  distribution  of 
property    throughout  the  whole  United 
Kingdom;    and  whence  were  the  over- 
powering numbers  of  Catholic  represen- 
tatives to  come  ?  As  to  physical  force,— 
what  tendency  had  this  measure  to  alter 
its  proportions  ?  And  was  the  rejection  of 
the  present  measure  the  best  means  of 
calmmg  any  ebullition  of  that  kind  ?  Waa 
it  the  safest  remedy  to  say  to  the  Catholic, 
that  you  shut  your  doors  upon  him  for 
ever  ?    It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
any  scheme  of  representation  could  ever 
be  so  arranged,  aa  that  the  sentiments 
of  every  individual  in  the  coutttry  should 
be    directly  represented.     Few  peisone 
had   expressed   their   opinions   to^  that 
efiect,  morjB  frequently  or  more  decidedly 
than  himself.    But  still,  he  must  admits 
there    was   a    difference    between   that 
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Ktneral  or  wtual  repretentation  which 
he  contended  ought  to  bound  the  wiihesi 
as  it  latiefied  the  wants  and  protected 
the  interests,  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
Dianitj,— and  an  absolute  exclusion  of 
any  one  class  from  the  capacity  of  re- 
presenting. He  would  ask  whether  it 
was  not  carrying  th6  doctrine  of  virtual 
representation  a  little  too  far,  to  say  that 
the  Catholics  were  virtually  represented, 
when  the  first  oath  to  be  taken  by  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
one  of  abhorrence  of  their  religion,  as  in« 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state?  The 
way  then  to  avert  the  danger  of  external 
force  (granting  for  argument's  sake,  what 
he  denied,  that  any  such  danger  existed) 
was,  to  afford  vent  to  the  fedings  of  the 
Catholic  within  the  walls  of  parliament ; 
to  give  to  liim  the  capacity  to  represent, 
en  well  as  that  of  being  represented ;  and 
thus  to  cure,  with  respect  te  Ireland, 
where  the  elective  franchise  has  already 
been  extended  to  the  Catholic,  an  ano- 
nuly  in  legiriation,  which  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  su&red  long  to 
endure. 

.  But  not  the  elective  frandiise  only,  a 
privilege  of  the  utmost  cifil  importance, 
but  the  army  and  the  navy  from  their 
lowest  to  their  highest  ranks,  bad  been 
now  opened  to  the  Catholics :  a  concession 
after  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  was  more  impolitic  or  unjust  to  con* 
tinue  the  exclusion  from  civil  power,— to 
exclude  from  seats  in  parliament.  An 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been 
mistaken  when,  arguing  on  this  subject  on 
a  former  night,  be  had  spoken  of  this  con- 
cession as  one  growing  out  of  former  discus- 
aions  in  parliament.  In  truth,  it  had  hap- 
pened, rather  than  been  contrived  or 
foreseen.  It  had  come,  as  many  blessings 
do  come  upon  mankind,  in  spite  of  argu- 
ment and  decision.  The  dangers  of  ad- 
mitting the  Catholics  to  commissions  in 
.the  army  and  navy  had  been  argued  as 
atrenuously  in  the  last  debates  on  this 
question,  a  few  years  ago,  as  ever  before ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  thing  had  done 
itself,  without  interference  or  observation. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
army  and  navy,  had  rested  upon  certain 
oaths  directed  by  certain  statutes,  to  be 
administered  to  all  officers  in  either  force 
.on  receiving  their  commissions.  By  a 
lapse,  of  whidi  no  one  could  trace  the 
date,  these  oaths  which  had  been  always 
rigidiv  enforced  in  the  navy,  had  fallen 
into  oesuetttde  in  th^  army.    UpoQ  this 


discrepancy  in  the  practice  between  the 
two  services  being  quite  accidentally  dis- 
covered, it  became  a  Question  whether  the 
army  should  be  recslied  to  the  strictness 
observed  in  the  navy,  or  the  navy  should  b^ 
put  on  the  footing  of  the  army.  The  latter 
course  was  adopted,  and  thus  was  the 
service  in  both  instances  thrown  equally 
open  to  Catholic  and  Protestant  ambition, 
Such  being  now  the  situation  of  Catholics 
in  this  respect,  he  would  beg  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  grievance  which  it 
must  be  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  descended 
of  one  of  the  great  fan^ilies  of  England, 
who,  following  the  brave  example  of  his 
ancestors,  had  merited  the  thanks  of  his 
country ;  what  a  grievance  must  it  be  to 
him,  tnat  after  earning  the  reward,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  it  on  account  of  his 
relieion.  He  would  suppose  a  Roman 
Catholic  officer  to  have  commanded  under 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  or  under  Wellington 
at  Waterloo:  his  Protestant  leaders  and 
companions  are  ennobled,  and  take  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  the  Ca- 
tholic, even  though  that  Catholic  were 
the  first  in  his  rank  in  the  kingdom- 
even  though  already  in  the  rank  of  the 
peerage,  must  be  turned  back  from  the 
door  of  that  House,  into  which,  if  a  Pro- 
testant, his  valour  and  his  services  would 
have  opened  the  way.  Now  this  was  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  last.  It 
was  a  monstrous  inconsistency  in  our  sys- 
tem; and  he  conceived  that  we  could 
not  have  a  better  time  to  remove  it  than 
the  present.  As  we  had  gone  so  far  al- 
ready in  the  work  of  conciliation,  sooner 
or  later  this  too  must  be  done. 

His  right  hon.  friend  (the  Speaker) 
had  supported  the  present  clause  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  frdm 
seals  in  parliament,  with  the  impression 
that,  as  the  adoption  of  a  similar  clause  had 
been  fatal  to  a  similar  bill  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, it  might  prove  so  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  he  hoped,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  this  motion — how- 
ever the  committee  might  decide,  that  it 
would  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  bill 
[Hear,  hear !].  He  trusted  that,  in  what- 
ever shape  the  bill  mieht  come  from  the 
committee,  unless,  inoWd,  it  were  very 
materially  altered,  it  would  psss  the 
House  [Hear,  hear  1]. 

It  was  said  in  the  debate  the  other 
evening,  that  if  Catholics  were  admitted 
to  seats  in  parliament,  they  might  be 
admitted  as  governors  of  colonies.  Now, 
he  should  like  to  know  what  act  it  was 
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.which  could  prerent  the  Crown  fraai  thu 
ItppoiDtment  of  Catholid  to  the  colooiat 
at  the  present  noment.  He  wet  not 
aware  of  anj.  The  25th  of  Charles  2nd 
excluded  them  expressly  and  specifically 
from  being  governors  of  Guernsey  or 
Jersey;  but  if  that  was  the  act  relied 
upon,  the  very  specification  of  these  places 
left  other  commands  open.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  he  was  willing  to  listen  to 
any  suggestion.  He  thought  it  of  small 
importance  compared  witn  the  general 
scope  and  proTisioos  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  interference  of 
Jtoman  Catholics  in   ecclesiastical  pre* 
ferments,  this  bill,  expressly  and  anxi- 
ously provided  against  it.    The  oOce  of 
lord   chancellor   of    England    was   ex^ 
cepted,  because  he  had  ecclesiastical  pre* 
ferments    to    bestow;   aa   was,   for  the 
aame  reason,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  extend 
the  like  exception  to  all  places  which  had 
ecclesiastical  patronage.    But  it  was  ob« 
jected,  tliat  a  commission  for  the  filling  up 
of  ecclesiastical  appointments  would  be  a 
clumsy  remedy,*— that  the  nomination  to 
church  preferments  rested  with  the  prime 
minister,  and  that  if  he  were  deprived  of 
it,  it  would  be  taking  the  first  feather 
from  his  wing.    Now,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  by  no  means  true,  that  the  dispen- 
sation of  church  patronage  was  necessa- 
rily vested  in  any  particular  office;  or  that 
any  particular  office  necessarily  consti- 
tuted what,  in  common  parlance,  though 
not  in  the  language  of  the  constitution, 
is  called  a  prime  minister ;  lord  Chatham 
was  prime  minister  when  lord  privy  seal ; 
and  the  patronage  of  the  church  might, 
without  any  violation  of  form  or  usage  be 
delegated  to  any  minister  to  whom  the 
Crown  pleased  to  assign  it.    Nor  waa  the 
expedient  of  a  commission  to  nominate 
to  church  preferments  so  novel  and  unl 
precedeoted  a  contrivance  as  gentlemen 
aeemed  willing  to  believe.    There  was  a 
precedent  for  such  a  commission,  and  in 
jjood  times  too,  in  a  reign,  and  by  the 
act,  of  a  sovereign  whom  those  who  took 
this  objection  were  particularly  bound  to 
reverence,  whose  every  act  but  this  they 
were  neirer   weary  of  quoting  in   these 
debates,r-he  meaivt  king  William.    That 
sovereign,  in  the  year  1695  (he  believed, 
—but  the  fact  was  to  be  found  in  all  his- 
tories of  the  time)  appointed  a  commis- 
aion,  coBsistioff  of  an  archbishop  and  four 
bisbpps,  who  bad  authority  to  prefer  to 
iiU  epclefiastioal  |»enefices  and 


and  the  reason  given  for  it  was,  tUit  ibajr 
were  more  versed  in  those  appointawnta 
than  the  Crown«  A  commission  there* 
fere  for  the  same  object  at  present  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  new,  nor  after  soch 
authority  had  been  produced  for  it,  could 
it  i^io  be  called  a  clumsy  contrivance. 

Another  objection,  which  he  heard  with 
some  surprise,  was,  that  Protestants  woald 
have  a  conscientious  scruple  about  taking 
the  oath  which  recoamised  the  existencae  of 
Catholic  bishqis.    Hitherto  it  was  said 
no  such  order  was  known  to  exist.    Thia 
he  considered  to  be  no  more  than  a  quib* 
ble.    We  admitted  the  ordination  of  m 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  be  valid ;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  admit  that,  without  ac» 
koowledgtng  the  existence  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.    Nay  more,  if  a  Roouui 
Catholic  priest,  should  become  a  convert 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  should  be  pre* 
seated  to  a  living  in  the  Proteatant  churchy 
re-ordination  was  not  considered  neceasarj 
[Hear,  hear,  hear!] :  so  that  we  not  only 
admitted  the  ordination,  but  we  took  thm 
man  so  ordained  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.    And  how  had  that  ordinatioB 
been  obtained,  but  at  the  hands  of  a  Popisb 
Bishop?   But  the  statutes  went  farther. 
By  the  1 1th  and  I9th  William  3rd,  chap.  4i» 
it  waa  enacted,  **  that  whereas  Popttk 
bishops  resorted  to  this  country  in  greater 
numbers  than  formerly"  (a  pretty  dear 
admission  of  their  existence),  **  a  reward 
of  lOOL  would  be  given  to  any  person  in* 
forming  of  the  residence  of  auch  Popiak 
bishop,  such  buhop  incurring  the  pain  of 
perpetual,  imprisonment."     This  surely 
applied  to  a  description  of  persons  whoae 
existence  and  character  were  admitted. 
It   was    true,    that  the    Popish  bishop 
would  not  fetch  his  100/.  now;  for  l^ 
the  18th  Geo.  Srd,  this  part  of  the  act 
of  William  was  repealed.    We  now  there- 
fore not  onlv  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  Popish  bishops  amongst  us,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  be  here  at  full  liberty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thougnt 
that  Uie  Protestant  must  have  a  very  ten- 
der conscience   indeed  who  would  not 
take  an  oath  which  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  Roman  CaUiolic  bishops. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  thes 
adverted  to  the  intercourse  between  thia 
country  and  the  see  of  Rome,  and  askad 
whether  any  doubt  existed  as  to  that  in*- 
tercourse  being  carried  on  at  the  prsspot 
moment  to  as  greatan  extentas  if  thereaovcr 
had  been  any  interdiction  at  all?  By  the 
ISth  of  EUxafiedi  it  waamadctmMD  lb 
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deceive  any  bolU  rescript,  or  indalgetfice 
from  the  tee  of  Rome  in  ibis  couotry* 
But  did  a  month  or  a  week  eUpse 
in  which  soeb  things  were  not  received 
at  present  ?  If  it  was  right  to  prohibit 
them,  in  the  name  of  Goa»  let  it  be  done 
effectually ;  but  if  the  intercourse  were  to 
be  permitted,  what  ground  of  objection 
couid  there  be  for  subjecting  it  to  regur 
laiion?  Why  should  it  not  be  so  sub- 
jected in  this,  as  it  was  in  all  ot^er  coun- 
tries ?  They  were  told,  indeed,  that 
certain  Roman  Catholic  priests  said  that 
they  would  not  asree  to  the  measure 
[Hear,  hear!].  He  would  ask,  if  any 
other  portion  of  his  majesty'/*  subjects 
would  thus  presume  to  dictate  to  the  par« 
liameat  ?  [Hear  I]  He  knew  of  no  sanctity 
which  hedged  in  a  Popish  priest,  by  which 
lie  should  be  authorized  to  interpose  his 
private  judgment,  or  his  private  conscience 
between  the  benevolence  of  the  legisla^ 
lure,  and  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-subiects 
[Hear,  hear!].  The  Roman  Catholic 
peers  had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
take  the  oath  prescribed  (three  of  them 
he  understood  were  prevented  by  absence 
from  signing  the  petition),  and  he  would 
confidently  act  upon  their  opinion.  The 
priest  might  clamonr  if  he  pleased ;  lie 
might  roar,  like  the  tyrant  of  old,  in  one  of 
bb  own  bulls;  but  what  was  the  Iom  of  his 
influence  and  patronage,  compared  with 
the  mighty  and  unspeakable  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  bringing  under  one  com- 
mon bond  of  union  tne  whole  mass  of 
CathoNc  and  Protestant  population? 
[Cheers].  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  deterred  by  such  attempts,  from 
giving  to  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  of 
this  country  their  birthrisht,  and  admit- 
ting the  fair  claims  of  the  other  portion 
of  the  Catholic  community. 

It  was  his  anxious  wish  to  see  this  great 
questionhappily  set  at  rest ;  the  great  body 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  contentment  and  satisfaction 
of  Protestant  scruples.  He  admitted 
that  the  change  was  an  important  one ;  but 
k  would  be  a  change  of  progression,  not 
of  revulsion:  it  had  for  its  object  the 
reconcilement  of  both  parties,  and  in  their 
union  the  better  security  of  the  interests 
iif  both  [Hour,  bear!]— The  present  pe- 
riod was  peculiarly  favourable.  After  a 
sesson  of  storms  there  was  one  ffleam  of 
sunshine:  let  the  House  take  advantage 
of  it;  and  let  them  not  cobnteract  what 
oiigbt.to  be  iu  efiect,  by  casting  miUlons 


back  intdgloina  anddespiiir  ][Lood  cheers 
ing]. 

Mr.  Bright  apprehended  that  the  ab«* 
sence  of  restrictions  might  be  followed  by 
thesaime  dangerous  consequences  which 
had  in  former  times  attended  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  flittb. 
He  thought  himself  justified,  upon  every 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  in 
opposing  the  bill,  and  should  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hart  Dam  also  gUve  his  supnoft 
to  the  amendment.  He  did  not  bebeve 
if  the  bill  were  passed,  that  the  Catht)li<lB 
would  cease  to  demand  farther  donees^ 
sions;  and  thought  that  the  removal  df 
the  existing  restrictions  would  be  attended 
with  danger  to  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion. 

Sir  T»  Adand  said,  he  entertained  the 
most  sincere  conviction,  that  the  only 
issue  of  the  present  question  which  could 
be  favourable  to  the  interests  either  of 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  was  that  for  which 
he  intended  to  vote.  He  could  by  no 
means  agree  with  the  hooi*  member  for 
Corfe«castle,  that  Catholies,  if  admitted 
into  parliament,  would  aim  at  measures 
dangerous  to  the  Protestant  establbb- 
ment.  In  support  oF  his  opinion,  he  would 
state  to  the  House  a  fact.  At  the  time 
when  the  Test  act  was  sent  from  the  Com- 
mons to  the  Lords,  a  Catholic  peer,  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  was  found  to  advocate 
that  very  bill  which  exduded  from  office 
persons  of  his  religion.  The  argument  of 
the  earl  of  Bristol  upon  that  occasion  was, 
that  he  was  bound  to  address  the  House, 
not  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome» 
but  as  a  member  of  a  Protestant  parlidf- 
ment ;  and  that  although  there  were  some 
particular  points  of  the  bill  to  which  he, 
as  a  Catholic,  could  not  conscientiously 
give  his  assent,  yet  he  could  Aot<but  ad- 
vise the  Houses  as  a  Protestant  Heiise  of 
Parliament,  to  pass  it.  There  was  one 
otlier  circumstance  which  the  hon.  bart, 
felt  it  his  doty  to  press  upon  the  House, 
Every  roan  must  feel  that  the  questioti 
was  a  growing  question,  and  one  which 
would  eventufuly  succeed.  He  would  ask 
those  gentlemen  who  apprehended  danger 
from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  seals 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whether  th^t 
daneer  was  likely  to  be  lessened  by  keeb- 
ing  back  that  which  must  be  eventudly 
conceded. 

Sir  K  Blak€  Strongly  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  The.  boon  they 
asked  ought  lo  bofo  been  granted  twenty 
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Y«Miago»  Ifdattd  would  Umh  have  been 
held  by  the  ttrongett  tie— the  tie  of  grv 
titude.  It  wai  not^  however,  too  late  to 
do  an  act  of  jiMtice. 

Mr.  GraiUm  aaid,  he  diMaoted  mott 
decidedly  fron  the  ameodineot  at  betog 
;pdculated  to  destroy  all  the  spirit  of  that 
aeature  which,  at  letigth,  was  making 
npid  progrcM  in  the  House.  He  feared 
4hat  many  who  opposed  the  measure  were 
adverse  to  the  daims  of  the  Catholics  aU 
together ;  thai  they  looked  to  that  body, 
«ot  as  it  was,  but  as  it  had  been ;  that 
Ihey  had  a  horror  of  the  Catholics  of 
former  times,  and  esteoded  that  feeling 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day.  He 
did  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe* 
castle  had  failed  to  make  out  such  a  case 
against  the  Irish  Catholics  as  should  dis- 
qualify them  from  holding  seats  in  parlia- 
ment. He  did  believe  that  the  peace,  the 
h«rmony,  the  social  feeling  of  the  people 
4>f  Ireland,  depended  upon  the  result  of 
the  measure  beifore  the  House.  Catho- 
.lies  in  the  Irish  parliament  had  been  found 
•  to  deserve  well  of  their  country.  He 
.could  not  but  deplore  the  system  under 
»which,  at  the  present  day,  Irehind  was 
.govemed«-a  system,  the  tendency  of 
.which  was,  to  engender  party  feeiiog,  to 
tie  a  man's  suecem  ratner  to  his  creed 
.than  to  his  character ;  to  give  ascendency 
lo  one  individual,  dependency  to  another, 
and'liberty  to  neither.  ,  He  did  believe 
that  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling 
4>f  the  geoilemen  of  Ireland  counteracted, 
,»  a  ipreat  measure,  the  ill  effect  of  the 
existing  system ;  and  that  the  inhabitants, 
,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  had  but  one  ob- 
.  ject«->the  improvement  of  their  country. 
.  Still  the  code  under  which  they  lived  was 
.not  the  lem  objectionable.  He  trusted 
that  the  present  system  would  soon  ter- 
minate, as  the  evils  of  it  were  greater 
than  any  persons^  unacquainted  with  them 
could  pottiUr  imagine.  The  hen.  mem- 
ber then  took  a  review  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  enacted  both  against  and 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics  from  the  ear^ 
liest  period  of  their  history  down  to  the 
present  time ;  and  asserted  that  by  such 
a  review  he  bad  clearly  proved  his  asser- 
tion. He  implored  the  House  to  allow 
the^  present  biU  to  pass ;  as  by  so  doing 
.an  inestimable  benefit  would.be  conferred 
upon  Ireland,  and  peace,  harmony,  and 
^ood-will,  would  be  restored,  among  its 
.inhabitants.  Whatever  difierences  of  opi- 
nion might  exist  among  the  Catholics  at 
present,  he  was  certain  that  the  day  was 
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not  6r  distant  when  tbb  measoie  would 
be  hailed  with  satiafaction  by  all  partiee, 
as  putting  an  end  to  a  monopoly  ot  power 
and  of  place,  which  had  already  existed 
for  too  long  a  period. 

The  committee  divided:  For  Mr* 
Bankes's  Amendment,  211.  Agatost  it 
fi23 :  Majoricv,  12.  The  Cliairman  reported 
progress;  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again* 
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Tuaday^  March  27. 

Naples.]  Lord  Ettenborweh  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  an  address  to  hia 
majesty,"  praying  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  offer  his  mediation  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  their  difierences,  consistently 
with  the  honour  of  ail  parties.  When  tte 
noble  marquis  (Laosdown)  near  biro  had 
submitted  a  motion  on  the  affiurs  of  Naples 
some  time  ago,  he  (lord  £.)  bad  then  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant period  Austria  herself  might  wish  /or 
the  interference  of  this  couatrjr,  to  eaable 
hes  to  retire  from  the  contest  irith  honour. 
That  moment,  as  it  appeared  to  htm,  was 
now  arrived ;  and  he  called  on  their  lord- 
ships to  place  this  country  in  the  proud 
situation  of  acting  as  mediator  between 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  arresting  the 
proffress  of  a  contest  which  might  extend 
lUelf  to  other  countries.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  they  were  called  upon  to  inter- 
pose at  that  moment,  because  It  was  the 
first  moment  when  their  mediation  could 
be  offered  with  effect.  Whatever  opiniona 
he  might  entertain  with  respect  to  tlie 
conduct  of  Austria,  and  of  the  allied 
powers  generally,  he  would  observe  the 
greatest  moderation  in  what  he  should 
address  to  their  lordships  when  speaking 
of  those  powers,  and  particularly  of 
Austria  herself.  For,  however  he  might 
lament  and  disapprove  of  her  present 
policy,  he  was  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
great  services  she  had  rendered  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  He  could  not  avoid 
recollecting  her  conduct  in  1805  and  the 
seal  with  which  she  spruns  forward  when 
this  country  was  threstened  with  invasion  ; 
he  al^o  recollected  her  conduct  in  1809^ 
when  she  seized  the  first  moment  of  hope, 
and  exerted  herself  for  the  expuliicui  of 
the  French  from  Spain ;  and  lastly,  he 
remembered  her  faith  and  loyalty  in  1813» 
which  ied  to  the  succ^es  of  £ttiope  and 
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the  triomph  of  the  combined  armies  be* 
fore  the  gates  of  Paris.    He  was  aware 
of  the  tmuortant  functions  which  she  had 
performea,  and  was  still  destined  to  per- 
form,    in  the  system  of  Europe;  and, 
much  as  be  lamented  the  nature  of  that 
system  as  it  was  now  manifested,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  incur  all  the  risks  and 
chances  of  war  for  the  assertion  of  con- 
trary principles.    It  was  not  in  hostility 
to  Austria,    but  for  the  benefit  of  our 
firmest  ally,  that  he  called  upon  them  to 
afford  Austria  an  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing with  honour  from  the  contest* 
He  would  call  upon  the  House  to  consider 
the  state  in  which  the  a&irs  of  Austria 
and  Naples  stood.    The  road  to  Naples 
Vas  not  so  easy  as  had  been  expected ; 
and  the  Austrians  had  found  that  instead 
of  an  undisciplined  rabble,   they  had  to 
contend  against  a  military  force,   and  to 
adopt  the  cautious  movements  which  were 
necessary  to  be  employed  against  skilful 
opponents.    £ven  had  Austria  been  suc- 
cessful in  any  general  engagement,  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  the  solemn  obligation  of  oaths 
by  wbicti  they  were  bound  together,  must 
yet  protract  the  struggle,    when   they 
considered  what  had  taken  place  in  Spain, 
and  compared  the  circumstances  of  that 
country  with  those  of  Naples,  they  would 
see  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
the  situation  of  her  cause  less  favourable 
than  that  of  Spain.    The  House  would 
also  do  well  to  consider,   that  since  the 
revolution,   the  Neapolitan  army  had  be- 
come one  of  the. best  disciplined  in  Eu* 
rope ;  and  he  would  entreat  them  to  re- 
flect, that  Austria,  who  had  entered  into 
the  contest  with  the  expectation  of  crush- 
ing the  power  of  Naples  at  once,  had  as 
yet  made  no  sensible  impression  on  her 
resources.    It  had  been  truly  said,  -  that 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of 
the  church.     In  the  same  way,  the  blood 
of  the  Neapolitans,  would  be  the  seed  of 
the  liberties  of  Italy.    They  had  proved 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,   that  when  a 
country  was  attackad  with  danger,  and  a 
spirit  of  resistance  was  awakened  in  the 
pieople,   it  was  safer  to  compromise  the 
dispute  than  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
of  subduing  them.    The  effort  to  put 
down  the  spirit  enkindled  by  the  Carbonari 
would  put  Austria  to  an  expense  which 
must  destroy  that  system  ofr  economy 
which  was  necessary  to  her  establishment 
as  a  great  power  in  Europe.    But  when 
they  looked  to  the  other  powers  by  which 


Aii^ria  was  surrouniled,  most' she  not  bA 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  contest  upon 
that  ground  ?  It  was  impossible  that  Aus- 
tria could  forget  the  conduct  of  Rossiif 
in  1807,  or  in  1809,  when»  instead  of  join^ 
ing  she  opposed  the  power  of  Austria^ 
It  was  Impossible  that  she  could  forget 
her  conduct,   surrounded  as  she  was  by 
states  from  whose  territories  she  had  made 
accessions,   and  not  always  in  a  manner 
the  roost  honourable  to  her  character  as  a 
nation.    The  separation  of  Finland  from 
Sweden,   and  tne  circumstances  nnder 
which  it  was  accomplished,  must  be  fiiesh 
in  the  recollection  of  Austria )  and  the 
general  principle  pursued  by  Russia  in  her 
military  policy,  could  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  that  she  would  fight  for  herself  iti 
Italy,  and  require  cessions  from  Austria 
at  a  moment  when  she  was  least  capable 
of  resisting  the  demand.    But  even  if 
Austria  stiU  believed  in  the  good  faith  of 
Russia,  could  she  look  with  a  total  want 
of  suspicion  •  to  the  state  of  France  i 
What  was  the  situation  of  France?   Shio 
had  obtained  a  constitution  founded  upon 
great   principles,   which  she  had  forco 
enough  to  protect:  and  though  her  legis- 
lators had  not  entered  into  details,  which 
time  could  best  supply,   the  principles  al- 
ready recognised  were  a  great  benefit  to 
the  country.    Such  being  the  situation  of 
France,   with  the  Netherlands  upon  one 
side,   jealous   of  their  separation,   and 
anxious  for  a  re-union  with  that  cOunti^y 
to  which  they  were  most  attached,   was 
nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
quarter  i   A^in,   what  was  the  situation 
of  the  Duchies  within  the  Rhine  I  It  waa 
well  known  that  they,   too,  would  gladlj 
reunite  with  the  country  from  which  they 
had  been  separated.    But  what  was  the 
situation  of  the  Italian  states  themselves  ? 
Was  it  not  probable  that  they  would  fee), 
that  they  could  have  no  hope  of  succeed- 
ing without  calling  in  the  power  of  Frahee 
to  drive  out  the  power  of  Russia.    In  hia 
opinion,  the  entrance  of  a  Russian  army 
would  be  followed  immediately  by  the  en- . 
trance  of  a  French  army  to  counteract 
their  movements,  and  join  the  war.    They 
might  then  anticipate  the  probable  annex- 
ation of  all  the  countries  within  the  Rhino 
to  France,  which  had  been  separated  firom 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.    Tlie  people 
of  Prussia,  too,  who  had  fought  not  onljr 
for  their  king,  but  for  themselves,^  and 
who  justly  expected  a  constitution  in  re- 
turn for  their  services,  were  actuated  by 
a  spirit  unfavourable  to  tfaeeause io  ffltlch 
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Aoftri^  had  cnbarkod.  Tb»  spirit  dfthd 
North  of  Uernuuij  exhibited  at  thot  mo- 
meat  •  class  of  raeo  who  were  Carbooui 
ip  priociple,  and  Germans  in  courage; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
qootioiuince  of  the  wtr  might  rouse  the 
Germans,  and  place  Pmssta  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Austria  now  stood,  with 
Kspect  to  her  Italian  provinces. — Under 
ail  the  drcomstances,  it  seemed  natural 
to  suppose  that  Austria  would  be  thankful 
to  this  country  for  interfering,  to  enable 
her  to  retire  with  honour  from  the  contest. 
The  greatest  difficulty  which  he  expected 
was  on  die  side  of  the  Italian  powers ; 
but  when  they  conridered  the  great  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  them,  and 
that  Italy,  their  own  Italy,  must  otherwise 
become  the  seat  of  war,  with  a  prospect 
of  being  left  more  oppressed  and  desobte 
than  ever ;  when  they  considered,  that 
however  justifiable  their  views,  or  elevated 
their  enthusiasm,  those  views  might  be 
tpiswered  more  efficaciously,  and  that  en* 
thusiasm  attended  with  better  effect,  by 
the  meduition  of  such  a  power  as  Great 
Britain,  than  by  the  chances  of  any  war 
in  which  they  could  engage,  they  too 
would  be  thankful  for  the  offer.  But  if 
Austria  should  still  be  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  with- 
out threatening  war,  there  was  one  threat, 
if  indeed  it  might  be  called  a  threat,  from 
which  some  influence  might  be  produced 
on  her  decision.  If  the  war  continued, 
this  country  might  at  length  be  compelled 
to  join ;  but  whether  compelled  or  not, 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  such  a  people 
could  witnem  a  contest  between  deipotism 
and  freedom,  without  taking  any  interest 
in  the  issue?  But  suppose  the  Englidi 
would  not  do  so,  they  knew  that  the 
French  would,  and  they  knew  the  e&ct 
^hich  such  assistance  must  produce  on 
the  disposition  of  the  countries  towards 
each  other.  This  was  felt  in  the  case  of 
America  and  France ;  they  were  attached 
to  each  other  by  the  assistance  afforded 
to  the  former  at  the  revolution.  What- 
ever  the  policy  of  government  mieht  be, 
there  was  no  denying  that  the  feding  of 
the  English  people  was  with  the  Italians;, 
and  he  was  sure  he  might  safely  say,  that 
there  was  not  an  English  gentleman  who 
had  set  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
who  did  not  feel  himself  an  Italian  with 
nespect  to  the  present  contest.  He  had 
not  annexed  aujf  principle  of  this  kind  to 
his  motion,  leaving  it  entirely  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  carry  the  motion  into 


etM  in  Ihe  way  which  they  thought  the 
most  advisable. .  The  address  he  woo  id 
move  was,  •<  That  his  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  use  hu  mediaticm  to 
restore  peace  between   the   contending 
parties,   on  such  terms  as  would  preserve 
the  honour  of  Austria,    and  the  tran* 
quillity  and  independence  of  Italy." 
^  The  Earl  o(  Aberdeen  opposed  the  mo* 
tion.     There  were,  he  observed,  many 
difficulties  attached  to  the  course  recooi* 
mended  by  the  noble  lord.    In  the  first 
place,  it  was  known  that  the  king  of  Naplee 
.  had  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
his  subjecta  to  receive  ihe  Austnans  as 
firiends,  and  not  as  enemies ;  and  it  was 
far  from  being  desirable  that  this  country 
should  place  itself  in   the  situation  of 
judge  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  the 
persons  now  exercising  the  govemsDent 
neither  was  it  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
king's  authority  was  so  far  gone,  or  that 
of  the  Carbonari  so  firmly  established,  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  proclamation 
would  not  be  eventually   obeyed.     By 
adopting  the  motion,  the^  would  be  guilty 
of  that  interference  which  was  diredly 
opposite  to  the  course  which  theypro'' 
&ned  to  follow.     But  supposing  they 
had  got  over  that  difficulty,  the  nobte 
lord  had  not  explained  verv  disdnct\y  the 
manner  in  whicn  he  would  have  the  me- 
diation proposed.    Did  he  mean  to  offer 
terms  of  perfect  eouality  to  both  parties  ? 
The  duty  of  a  mediator  was  not  that  of  a 
judge ;  but  the  motion  looked  rather  like 
a  sharp  remonstrance  to  Austria  than  a 
moderate  interference.     In  fact,  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  the  cool  spirit  of 
mediation  between  two  powers,  under  A 
belief  that  an  unwarrantable  aggression 
had    been    committed    upon   one   side* 
That  the  character  of  a  peace-maker  be- 
came •  a  great  cirantry  like  this,  he  did 
not  deny,  but  there  should  be  some  pro-t 
bability  of  success  to  warrant  such  an  in* 
terference,  and  the  only  case  in  which 
they  could  have  any  chance  of  success 
was,  where  both  parties  were  de«rous  of 
mediation.    The  noble  lord  had  thrown 
out  a  species  of  threat,  that  if  Austria  did 
not  consent,  this  country  should  recall  the 
prohibition  to  its  officers  against  joining 
the  Neapolitans.    Whether  that  prohibit 
tion  was  wise  or  not,  every  reason  that 
made  in  favour  of  it,  in  the  first  instaocei; 
was  still  in  full  force ;  but  did  the  noble 
lord  think  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
granting    permission  to    a    few   oAcera 
would  have  th^  efibct  of  clianging  the 
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couiwels  of  a  powerfal  government  i  If 
they  erected  themaeives  into  ihe  charac- 
ter of  jodgeti  they  were  not  mediators  ; 
if  they  professed  to  act  a&  friends,  they 
should  speak  the  language  of  friendship, 
and  not  accompany  their  recommendation 
with  an  imbecile  threat.  The  effect  of 
ihe  noble  lord's  proposition  would  be  to 
injure  the  good  unoerstanding  which  at 
present  existed  between  Austria  and 
England*  He  did  not  wish  to  see  Austria 
replaced  in  all  her  ancient  possessions, 
but  he  wished  to  see  her  remain  in  pos- 
•eesion  of  all  she  now  had ;  not  only  for 
her  own  sake,  but  with  a  yiew  to  British 
interests^  and  the  general  security  of 
Europe.  It  was  impossible  that  any  man 
who  looked  to  the  different  states  of  Eu- 
rope, should  not  be  struck  with  the  at- 
tachment which  the  population  of  that 
country  felt  towards  this.  An  interfere 
encoy  such  as  was  now  proposed,  would 
not  only  produce  an  effect  on  the  govern- 
jnent  itself,  but  would  be  likely  to  excite 
feelings  of  anger  and  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  population  ;  and  by  that 
means  disturb  a  better  security  for  na^ 
tional  attachment  than  treaties  could  es^ 
tablish.  Wlien  be  inculcated  the  import- 
anee  of  maintaining  the  friendship  of 
Austria,  he  spoke  the  language  of  ail  the 
wisest  statesmen,  and  particularly  that  of 
a  great  roan,  whose  opinions  would  bo 
respected  by  the  noble  lords  on  the  other 
aide.  He  had  heard  Mr.  Fox  say,  after 
ihe  battle  of  Austerlitz,  that  Austria  was 
still  the  country  to  which  England  ought 
to  look.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Austria  had  justified  the  remark.  On 
looking  to  the  circular  of  lord  Castlereagh, 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  judicious  papers  erer  issued 
from  the  Foreign  office,  they  would  find 
an  express  reprobation  of  the  principle  of 
interfering  in  the  government  of  other 
atates.  They  would  see  in  it  a  particular 
exception  which  might  apply  to  the  case 
of  Austria  herself,  in  respect  to  Naples. 
Was  not  this  country  bound  to  adhere 
atrictlv  to  the  principle  she  had  so  laid 
down  r  The  time  might  come  when  her 
mediation  would  be  acceptable,  but  it 
•would  be  the  more  acceptable  in  propor- 
tion as  we  were  exact  in  the  observance 
of  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday 9  March. V. 
Roman  Catholic  Disability  Bs- 
VOL.  IV. 


MovAL  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Bill, 
sir  J.  Newport  moved  an  Instruction  to 
the  committee  '*  That  they  have  power  to 
make  provision  for  regulating  the  intei^ 
course  between  Persons  in  Holy  Orders, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
with  the  See  of  Rome.*' 

Mr.  Hutchinson  declared  himself  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Intercourse  bill,  and  stated 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  iti 

Mr.  Carew  stated,  that  he  had  re« 
ceived  letters  from  several  most  respect^ 
able  Cathdics  in  Ireland  expressive  of 
the  satis&ction  which  they  felt  at  the  bilK 

Mr.  M.  FUz^erald  said,  he  strongly 
objected  to  any  interference  of  a  Protest 
tant  government  over  the  administration 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  a  Protestant 
he  felt  objections  to  that  interference  on 
constitutional  grounds,  as  strongly  as  a 
Catholic  could  feel  against  it  on  grounds 
of  faith. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee, 

Mr.  Peel  rose  to  propose  the  amende 
ments  of  which  he  had  given  noticew 
The  nature  of  his  proposition  was,  to-^«» 
tend  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  to  the 
privy  council  and  to  judicial  offices.  The 
House  had  last  night  pronounced  its  opi- 
nion, that  the  Cathohcs  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  imponi 
that  decision— he  bowed  to  it.  But  he 
would  take  the  benefit  of  an  admiasioA 
which  was  made  last  night,'  namely,  that 
the  clause  for  admitting  Catholics  to  par- 
liament was  the  main  object  of  the  bill ; 
that  the  failure  of  that  clause  would  ren- 
der other  parts  of  the  bill  of  less  value ; 
but  that  the  success  of  that  clause  would 
make  other  exceptions  of  minor  import- 
ance. As  the  bill  now  stood,  an  altera- 
tion had  been  effected  in  the  exclusively 
Protestant  character  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  since  the  Revolution.  It  stilly 
however,  left  nntouched  the  securities 
provided  for  the  third  estate,  namely,  the 
mviolability  of  the  Protestant  succession 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  The  act 
for  securing  the  succession  excluded 
Papists  from  the  throne,  and  fepoed 
round  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  It  went  further^it  not 
only  required  that  the  successor  to  the 
throne  should  not  be  a  Papist,  but  that 
he  should  forfeit  his  right  of  succession  if 
be  marrifd  a  Catholic.    To  whom,  then| . 
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were  they  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of 
.that  compact  so  solemnly  provided  for  by 
the  Act  of  Succession  ?  Not  to  tlie  mo- 
narch himself;  for  by  the  law  of  England 
•he  was  irresponsible ;  for  his  acts  his  mi- 
nisters alone  were  to  be  adjudged.  It 
,was  therefore  more  particularly  necessary 
that  those  responsible  advisers  should  not 
be  selected  from  a  class  which  might  ex* 
pose  the  monarch  to  the  danger  of  an 
undue  influence.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  there  was  less  danger 
from  a  Catholic  king  with  a  Protestant 
council,  than  from  a  Protestant  king, 
with  a  Catholic  council.  Indeed,  he 
should  have  apprehended  infinitely  more 
danger  from  Charles  2nd,  with  his  cabal, 
than  from  his  successor  James,  while 
Papi.'its  were  excluded  firom  his  councils. 
It  was  said,  why  should  they  guard  by 
oaths  against  a  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  office, 
when  they  provided  no  such  guard  against 
Atheists  and  Infidels  ?  To  this  he  would 
answer-^because  they  knew  of  no  oaths 
which  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
cases  of  Atheists  and  Infidels.  He  did, 
however,  know  of  guards  against  Catho- 
lics.. They  were  recognized  and  acted 
upon  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were 
proposed  in  those  acts,  did  he  now  call 
for  their  continuance.  This  bill  provided 
an  eligibility  for  Catholics  to  all  offices  in 
the  state  save  three  which  had  been  ex- 
cepted. But  although  by  this  bill  they 
might  serve  as  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
yet,  inconsistently  enough,  were  they  ex- 
cluded, in  the  first  place,  from  advising 
the  Crown  respecting  the  grant  of  ap- 
pointments, lay  or  ecclesiastical ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  exposed  to  a  penalty, 
if  they  ventured  to  advise  the  Crown  res- 
pectmg  such  appointments.  Nothing 
could  be  a  harsher  inconsistency,  than  to 
declare  men  eligible  to  fill  certain  offices, 
and  yet.  In  the  same  breath,  to  punish 
them  if  they  ventured  to  exercise  or 
advise  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  pro- 
perly attached  to  those  offices;  so  that 
though  they  might  become  the  responsi- 
ble ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  constitu- 
tionally bound  to  advise  the  Crown  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  yet  the 
moment  they  ventured  to  perform  their 
duties  and  tender  that  advice,  they  be- 
came liable  ^to  the  penalty  of  a  misde* 
meanor.  Rather  than  expose  Catholics 
to  such  an  unjustifiable  mortification,  he 
should   object,  to  their  being  placed  in 


those  offices  where  they  would  hare  Co 
combat  such  manifest  inconsistencies. 
How  was  it  possible  that  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  could  take  the  privy  councillor's 
oath,  and  do  his  doty  accordingly,  ex- 
posed to  these  humiliatory  qualifications  ? 
How  could  he  swear,  <«  faithfully  and 
truly  to  declare  his  mind  and  opinion  to 
the  Crown  according  to  his  heart  and 
conscience,'*  when,  by  giving  his  advice, 
he  might  commit  a  misdemeanor?  He 
would  auppose  the  case  of  a  Cat;holic  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  Home  department, 
and  that  a  question  was  discussed  before 
him,  touching  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  king,  was  it  likely  that,  accord- 
ing to  "  his  heart  and  conscience,"  he,  if 
a  rigid  Catholic,  ^would  recommend  a 
Protestant  education  for  the  royal  chil- 
dren ?  A  privy  councillor  was,  according 
to  the  words  of  lord  Coke,  **  a  chosen 
sentinel"  of  the  constitution.  Was  it 
probable  he  would  continue  to  be  that,  if 
a  Catholic,  and  restricted  by  these  incon- 
sistent qualifications?  Pursuing  there- 
fore the  policy,  the  principle,  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  regulated  the  act  for  se- 
curing the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
looking  at  the  important  and  responsible 
duties  of  a  privy  councillor,  he  must  con- 
clude that  Catholics  could  never  be 
deemed  eligible  to  fill  that  office^ — Com- 
ing now  to  his  recommendation  to  ex- 
clude them  from  'all  judicial  offices,  he 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  opposed 
to  their  admission  to  the  rank  of  a  silk 
gown.  It  might  be  said  to  be  an 
anomaly  to  concede  to  them  a  silk 
gown,  and  yet  to  exclude  them  from  the 
bench.  It  certainly  was;  but  the  whole 
provisions  of  the  law  upon  this  subject 
were  necessarily  anomalous.  With  res- 
pect to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  bench,  he  must  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  introduced  this 
bill  had  admitted  not  only  the  parity  with 
which  the  administration  of  justice  was 
conducted  by  Protestants,  but  also  the 
perfect  sense  of  that  purity  which  was 
universally  felt  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Catholics.  He  was  not  aware  that  the 
judicial  situation  was  ever  held  by  a  Dis- 
senter. He  believed  that  the  judges 
were  in  the  uniform  habit  of  taking  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  availing 
themselves  of  the  annual  InderoniQr  bill. 
They  were  also,  he  believed,  called  upon» 
in  rotatiooi  to  assist  in  the  court  of  dale* 
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ant  ambassador  from  CathoHc  Bavaria' 
and  a  Catholic  minister  from  Protestant 
Denmark.     Nay,  he  had  even  understood 


gates.  Now,  even  by  this  bill,  a  Cathdic 
could  not  sit  as  a  delegate.  He  would 
therefore,  if  eligible  to  the  bench,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  invidious  exception  of  ineli- 
gibility to  the  court  of  delegates.  Great 
additional  solemnity  was  acquired  to  the 
office  of  a  judge,  by  his  attending  divine 
service  before  the  opening  of  the  assizes. 
The  effect  of  this  attendance  to  the  duties 
of  religion  on  such  an  occasion  he  consi- 
dered very  important ;  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  a  Catholic  judge  could 
uphold  the  same  reverential  interest  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed. 
He  concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  after  the  offices  from  which 
Catholics  are  to  remain  excluded,  the 
words  "  or  the  office  of  privy  councillor," 
be  inserted.  He  should  afterwards  move 
to  add  to  the  excepted  offices,  those  of 
vice-chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  chief  justices  of  the  King's-bench, 
and  Common  pleas,  or  justices  of  eithej 
bench,  and  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  other  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Sjr  John  Netoport  said,  that  many 
members  of  the  Scotch  church  were  also 
members  of  the  privy  council.  How, 
then,  was  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  made  out,  that  because  the  sove- 
reign and  his  wife  were  not  to  be  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  therefore  his  ministers 
and  councillors  must  all  be  of  the  church 
establishment?  The  inference  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  fact,  that  members  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  were  allowed  to  ba 
the  advbers  of  the  Crown.  This  was 
the  only  case  in  which  the  British  con- 
stitution rendered  the  sovereign  respon- 
sible. He  was  liable  to  the  loss  of  his 
Crown  if  he  became  a  Papist.  If  it  were 
iqeant  to  limit  and  restrain  the  sovereign 
in  the  choice  of  his  privy  councillors,  why 
not  say  so  at  once?  and  the  exclusion 
mi|^ht  in  time  extend  even  to  particular 
individuals.  As  to  the  oath  of  the  privy 
councillor,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
it  was  statutable:  and  when  the  special 
wording  of  it  was  relied  upon,  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  was  framed  and  enacted  before  the 
Reformation.  It  was  not  very  creditable  to 
this  Protestant  country,  that  it  should  ex- 
hibit such  intolerant,  while  Catholic 
countries  set  it  such  an  example  of  en- 
lightened liberality.  Abroad,  differences 
of  religion  created  no  invidious  distinc- 
tion ;  ;ind  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  that 
at  the  present  moment  we  had  a  Protest- 


that  that  minister  was  about  to  be  replaced 
by  an  English  Catholic, who  bad  found  that 
encouragement  abroad  which  he  would 
willingly  have  accepted  at  home.  He 
qould  not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  analogous  condition  of 
Hungary,  connected  as  it  was  with  Aus- 
stria.  It  contained  about  seven  million 
inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  were 
Protestants;  the  hierarchy  was  Catholic, 
of  great  opulence  and  power ;  but  for- 
merly the  most  bitter  contests  had  pre- 
vailed in  consequence  of  differences '  of 
faiih.  In  1791,  however,  the  emperor 
Leopold  summoned  the  Diet  of  Hungary 
and  a  proposition  was  then  made  to  give 
the  Protestants  an  entire  and  absolute  ad- 
mission to  every  office  of  the  state.  It  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  291  to  84  ;  and 
since  that  period  the  utmost  tranquillity 
and  harmony  had  prevailed.  One  part 
of  the  proposition  was  to  exclude  barris- 
ters from  the  bench,  but  to  give  them  a 
silk  gown.  He  was  not  disposed  to  un-^ 
dervalue  a  silk  gown ;  but  he  did  not 
think  the  Catholics  would  accept  that 
alone  as  a  considerable  boon,  when  they  * 
were  to  be  shut  out  from  the  dignity  of 
the  bench.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
introduced  this  bill  had  most  impressively 
claimed  for  the  Catholics  an  admission  to 
the  bench— that  they  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  chance  in  the  race  of 
honour.  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
peerage  and  see  how  many  distin- 
guished ornaments  it  had  acquired  from 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  how  many 
of  those  ornaments  had  been  raised  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  The  people 
at  large  therefore  looked  to  it  with  hope, 
as  the  means  of  aggrandizing  their  families; 
and  the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  same  advantage.  It  had 
been  said  that  Dissenters  were  excluded 
from  the  bench ;  but  the  fact  was  other- 
wise: sir  M.  Foster  and  lord  Rosslyn 
both  lived  and  died  Dissenters.  Not  see- 
ing  the  necessity  of  the  exclusion  now 
proposed,  he  could  not  give  It  his  con« 
sent. 

Sir.  J.  NichM  declared,  that  he  meant; 
nothing  offensive  to  the  Catholics,  when 
he  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  their 
exclusion  from  the  degree  of  political 
power  which  they  sought,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  a  state  which 
was  essentiallyy  fundamentally,  and  per- 
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taanmiUy  Protestant.  If  the  namber  of 
the  Catholics  were  few,  there  might  be 
less  danger  in  allowing  their  admissibility 
to  the  offices  alluded  to ;  but  their  nam* 
ber  was  so  considerable,  that  if  thev  wem 
admissible  not  only  to  the  judicial  bench, 
but  to  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign, 
great  danger  might  arise  to  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  succession.  There  was, 
he  was  willing  to  admit,  no  danger  of 
that  church  oeing  altered  or  affected 
while  parliament  remained  as  it  was ;  nay, 
he  would,  in  justice  to  the  Catholics 
themselves,  believe  that  even  if  a  number 
of  them  were  introduced  roto  parliament, 
they  would  not,  in  the  face  of  day,  make 
an  attempt  of  that  kind;  but  what  he 
feared  was,  that  this  point  would  be  laid 
hold  of  by  demagogues  and  agitators  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and 
that  the.  measure,  instead  of  uniting  and 
knitting  together  the  members  of  the  two 
religions,  would  lead  to  constant  bicker* 
logs  and  warfare.  If  he  conceived  that 
these  concessions  could  be  made  with 
safety,  he  would  readily  concur  with  the 
promoters  of  the  measure ;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  that  was  quite  a  vain  hope, 
and  that  religious  opinions,  which  formed 
the  most  powerful  of  ail  human  incentives 
would  be  made  a  sort  of  rallying  point  for 
political  contests. 

Lord  CaitUreagh  said,  that  wliatever 
parliament  might  now  grant,  he  would, 
as  far  as  his  power  extended,  endeavour 
to  carry  into  effect;  and  he  would  use 
bis  best  efforts  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
receive  with  gratitude,  thw  boon  which  it 
night  please  the  legislature  to  bestow. 
If  parliament  thought  fit,  it  was  doubt- 
less in  its  power  to  surround  the  measure 
with  various  qualifications ;  but  if  those 
qualifications  had  the  tendency  to  keep 
fuive  a  Catholic  question  in  the  country, 
and  to  destroy  that  condliatpry  temper 
which  now  prevailed,  he  sh<Hild  be  be^ 
traying  the  interests  of  the  cause  he  pro- 
fessed  to  advocate,  if  he  were  to  give  up  the 
ground  he  had  previously  taken,  and 
adopt  a  proceeding  which  most  have  the 
effect  of  protracting  this  long-agitated 
question.  The  two  great  priqctples  on 
which  his  learned  friend  haa  argued  the 
subject  were;  first,  the  question  of 
safety  with  rdference  to  the  Protestant 
church,  and,  next,  the  pumber  of  C»* 
tholics  who,  under  this  meas'ttre,  would 
get  into  power.  Every  oi>e  would  go 
along  whh  his  learned  friend  in  admittbg 
that  ooe  of  the  fundamental  foundacioas 


on  which  the  union  stood  was  tlie  iaseps*. 
rable  estabii^ment    of  the    Proteslant 
churdi  of  the  two  kingdoms*     It  was 
true  that  external  force  might  overthrow 
the  system ;  but  he  could  not  conceive 
that  granting  political  power  to  a  few 
Roman  Catholics  was    at  all  likely    to 
hasten  the  8|>p]ication  of  external  force. 
But  he  denied  that,  under  the  act   of 
Union  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland 
could  be  at  all  modified.    No  man  oould 
auppose  that  any  of  the  covenants  of  that 
union  could  be  made  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation.   It  was  a  question  which,  as  far 
as  parliament  was  concerned,  wss  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislstion.    But  his 
learned  friend  would  here  allow  him  to  pot 
this  distinction  that  it  was  one  thing  to  es- 
tablish a  religion,  and  another  to  protect  it 
by  that  qualified  degree  of  endowment 
which  parliament  had,  in  other  instances 
sanctioned.    Thus,  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Scotland  were  at  this  moment  in  the  pos* 
session  of  that  description  of  provision 
which  was  the  only  provision  he  had  ever 
hesrd  suggested  for    the   considerstion 
of  that  House,   with   reference  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  His  learned 
friend  must  certainly  know  that  in  Ireland, 
also,  a  state  provision  was  granted  to  a  body 
connected  with  the  church  of  Scotland- 
he    meant  the    Presbyterian    synod  of 
Ulster.    He  would  not  say  under  what 
circumstances   that   provision  had   been 
granted;  but  he  would  contend  that  in 
its  practical  results  no  measure  was  ever 
more  beneficial.    The  Protestant  church 
of  Ireland  was,  by  a  solemn  covenant 
between   the    two    parliaments,    placed 
lieyond  the  reach  of  becoming  an  object 
of  legislation  in  that  House*    He  did  not 
know  that  the  omnipotence  of  parliament 
could  not  repeal  the  Union  ;  and  having 
separated  the  two  legislatures,    that  of 
Ireland  might  proceed  to   re*modd  Its 
church.    But  that  the  united  parliament 
could  interfere  with  the  united  Protest- 
ant church  he    wholly  denied;  sioce  it 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  act  of  onion. 
With  respect  to  the  qualification  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  proposed,  he  would 
now    offisr  a  few   observations    to   the 
Hoiise«-»He  agreed  with  his  right  hon* 
friend,   that  tSa  right  to  exerdse  the 
principle  of  excluik^n,  where  the  nfety 
of  the  state  required  it,  was  inherent  in 
all    governments.      The  troth  of  that 
position   could  not  be  shaken,  wi^out 
sftcting  the  monarolgr  of  &igiand»  •  Bvit 
he  must  also  observe,  that  the  aduiiaubi- 
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Hty  to  certain  offices  was  a  qut^stion  of 
policy  and  prudence^  His  learaed  friend 
had  argued  this  part  of  the  subject  as  if  by 
some  strange  principle  of  magic>  the  go- 
vernment was  to  become  wholly  Catholic. 
His  learned  friend  had  forgotten  those 
securities  which  necessarily  arose  from 
the  Protestant  population  and  wealth  of 
the  realm ;  and  he  argued  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  would  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  Catholic — that  Catholic 
authority  would  surround  the  Crown; 
and  that  the  state  would  be  shaken  to  its 
foundation.  Now,  for  his  part,  he  saw 
nothing  in  Catholic  power,  even  if  it 
were  extensive,  that  should  cause  any 
apprehension  of  danger.  They  fdund 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land men  of  high  rank,  of  large  fortune 
and  of  extensive  inflaence;  but  to  con* 
tend  that  there  was  any  portion  of  them 
who,  if  they  procurea  political  power, 
would  exert  it  for  the  dangerous  pur- 
poses that  had  been  alluded  to,  was  a 
position  unworthy  to  be  argued.At  one  time 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  number  of  the 
Catholics  in  that  eottntry,as  compared  with 
the  Protestants  was  as  four  to  one ;  and 
that  the  Protestants  of  the  church  of 
England  formed  only  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  population.  6ut  Dr.  Duigenan, 
who  had  received  correct  information  on 
the  subject,  denied  the  fact  He  said 
that,  instead  of  6  persons  to  each  House, 
there  was  not  more  than  5^  or  5^,  giving 
a  total  of  8,500,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  2,000,000  were  Catholics.  With 
respect  to  property  49  out  of  50  parts  of 
the  landed  property  belonged  to  Pro- 
testants, and  9-lOths  of  the  personal 
property.'' — When  such  was  the  state  of 
Catholic  numbers  and  property  in  Ire« 
land  it  was  not  likely  that  many  Catholics 
would  be  returned  from  that  country; 
especially  when  it  was  recollected  that 
the  Catholic  freeholders  were  compara- 
tively few.  He  had  made  some  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  Catholic  property  in 
Ireland  and  he  found  that  there  were  not 
above  14  or  15  places  where  the  Catholic 
interest  could  make  iuelf  extensively 
felt,  and,  he  believed,  conscientiously, 
if  they  passed  the  bill  to-morrow,  that 
not  more  than  5  or  6  Catholics  would 
be  returned.  He  did.  not  think,  indeed, 
.that  Roman  Catholics  would  find  their 
wa^  into  that  House  to  the  extent 
which  he  thought  would  be  beneficial 
^  the  state  and  to  the  Protestant  esta- 
bUshaent.    For  bis  learned  friend  wotrid 


agree  with  him,  that  if  the  Catholics 
maintained  mischievous  prejudices,  that 
House  was  the  place  in  which  they  were 
most  likely  to  be  efadicated.-*-Th'e  noble 
lord  then  proceeded  to  argue  against  the 
proposed  qualifications.  He  knew  there 
were  some  offices  in  which  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  place  Roman  Cnthoiics ;  but 
the  question  was,  whether  it  would  not 
be  best  to  leave  the  selection  to  the 
sovereign  ?  He  maintained  that  it  would 
and  contended  that  there  was  little  fear 
that  a  Protestant  king  would  select  a 
Catholic  administrfttion.  At  the  same 
time  he  ^id  not  see  that  a  Catholic  mi-* 
nister  in  the  cabinet  could  overturn  the 
constitution.  But  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  say*-*'  If  so  few  Catholics  can 
become  privy  councillors,  is  It  not 
as  well  to  exclude  them  at  once?*' ^He 
thought  not ;  because  it  was  keeping  up  one 
of  those  bars  which  the  Catholics  com- 
[Gained  of  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  very  inadequate  object.  With  respect 
to  Roman  Catholics  becoming  judges, 
in  all  probability  it  would  only  be  in  cases 
where  the  individual  had  raised  himself 
to  the  summit  of  his  profession  by  hia 
talents  and  assiduity ;  and  such  a  man,  he 
contended,  having  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country  on  him,  would  be  induced,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  to  conduct 
himself  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Such 
were  his  sentiments.  Should  the  House 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  he  hoped  that 
the  Catholics  would  frankly  accept  such 
advantages  as  their  Protestant  brethren 
were  willing  to  accord  to  them. 

Mr.  WethereU  argued,  that  the  pronOo- 
ters  of  the  bill,  .having  acknowledged  the 
ineligibility  of  Catholics  to  judicial  situa- 
tions, connected  with  ecclesiastical  func* 
tions,  would  be  guilty  of  irtconsistency,  if 
they  did  not  follow  up  their  principle  by 
exdttding  them  also  from  offices  or  tem- 
poral judicature,  on  the  ^ound  thdt  the 
temporal  courts  took  cognizance  of  many 
matters  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  Besides, 
there  were  duties  which  the  temporal 
judges  had  to  perform^  that  a  Catholio 
could  not  discharge.  He  could  not,  for 
instance,  sit  in  the  court  of  Delegates, 
upon  appeals  in  spiritual  matters,  nor 
could  he  act  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  ecdesi* 
asttcal  courts.  The  supporters  of  the  bill 
were  also  guilty  of  an  absurdity  in  Allow- 
iog  Catholics  to  be  eligible  to  the  sitna* 
tions  of  privy  councillorSt  and  yet  tnaking 
it  a  misdemeanor  in  them  to  edvise  tb^ 
severefgn  upon  matters  of 
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interett*  Thte  was  an  impracticable  pro* 
bibition.  The  advice  of  tbe  priv^  coun- 
cillor to  hit  soTereign  was  secret  and  coo- 
6dential ;  and  therefore  the  prohibition  of 
giving  advice  on  eccleaiaatical  mattert^ 
which  advice  could  never  be  known,  waa 
a  mere  nullity.  The  aafest  and  most  con- 
aiatent  way,  therefore*  was  to  exclude 
Catholics  from  this  office  altogether ;  and 
to  remove  the  necessity  for  so  absurd  an 
exception,  by  a  practicable  general  rule. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  mover,  that  anomalies  were 
not  objections  ih  the  formation  of  a 
scheme  of  religious  government.  Upon 
such  a  subject  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
reduce  legislation  to  a  symmetrical  form. 
He  took  the  present  question  to  be  alto« 
gether  a  question  of  compromise,  of  de» 
^ree,  of  the  arrangement  of  opposing  feel- 
ings and  inconveniences— a  question  upon 
which  it  became  impossible  to  follow  any 
one  principle  to  iu  utmost  logical  conse- 
quence. The  learned  member  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing the  provision  against  advice  to  the 
sovereign  from  Catholic  privy  councillors 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest.  The 
learned  member  asked,  bow  was  tlie  giver 
of  such  advice  to  be  detected*  The 
question  reminded  htm  of  a  brief  dia- 
logue between  the  republic  of  Venice  and 
the  see  of  Rome.  The  republic  of  Venice 
once  asked— where  was  the  original  deed 
of  conveyance  by  which  the  keys  of 
Heaven  was  vested  in  the  disposal  of  the 
Tope?  To  which  his  holiness  replied, 
that  it  was  tipon  the  back  of  tbst  instru* 
tnent  which  gave  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the 
dominion  of  the  doge.  Now,  he  would 
tell  the  learned  gentleman  how  the  advice 
which  the  Catholic  privy  councillor  gave 
to  his  sovereign  might  be  known,  if  be 
would  only  inform  him  how  the  advice 
which  any  other  privy  councillor  gave 
was  to  be  ascertained.  It  was  stated,  that 
the  country  had  once  undergone  great 
dangers*  from  having  a  king  who  listened 
to  Catholic  advisers ;  but  it  should  be  re> 
collected,  that  tliere  was  then  no  exclu- 
sion of  a  Catholic  king;  and  yet  the  coun- 
try had  i>roved  too  strong  both  for  king 
and  mmisters,  when  they  entertained 
designs  subversive  of  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  ad- 
mitting Catholics  to  seats  in  parliament, 
and  yet  excluding  them  from  tne  situation 
of  privjr  councillors  i  Why,  to  Introduce 
new  prindples  into  parliament.    In   the 
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first  place,  Catholic  peers  could  adviae  hia 
majesty  as  hereditary  councillors  of   the 
Crown  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Catho- 
lic commoners  could  advise  the  king,    as 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;    but 
then    they  were  not   to   be  allowed  to 
aspire    to    tbe  higher  and  more  sacred 
functions  of  privy  councillors.    If  parlia- 
ment  acknowledged   this,    it   would    be 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  it  was  not  the 
great  and  paramount  council  of  the  nation  ; 
but  that  there  was  another  council,  higher 
and  of  a  more  important  character  thaa 
itself.    Again,  the  members  of  that  House 
had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  equal ; 
but,  if  this  principle  was  admitted,  then 
there  would  be  recognized  within  those 
walls  a  race  of  inferior  and  outcast  mem' 
bers,   divided  from  all  others  by  an  im* 
passable    line    of  separation;    and    the 
House  would  consist  of  a  privileged  ma-* 
jority  and  a  degraded  minority.    In  tbe 
third  place,   it  was  always  understood, 
that  the  Crown  chose  its  ministers  from 
among  those  men  who,  by  their  abilities, 
had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation ;  but  if  this  prin&ple  was  acl* 
mitted,  then  there  might  be  persons  la 
that  House,  who,  by  their  talents,  intelli- 
gence, or  civil  virtues,  might  rise  to  the 
highest  eminence,   and  yet  be  for  ever 
precluded   from    being   chosen   as    the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.    The 
danger  to  the  republican  principles  of  our 
constitution  had  been  already  stated;  but 
he  would  ask,  was  there  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  monarchy  itself,  from 
driving  to  despair  a  body  of  people,  whose 
active  abilities  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sovereign  ? 
The  very  same  principle  which  gave  secu- 
rity to  the  rights  of  the  people,  would  give 
stability  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne. 
There  ought  not  to  be^  therefore,  in  thst 
House  a  body  of  men,  whom  the  Crown 
had  no  hold  of,  like  others  who  aspired 
to  public  offices.    As  to  himself,  he  was 
likely  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  Opposition,  and  if  he  could  look  only  to 
the  interests  of  party,  he  mieht  not  r^ret 
that  such  a  principle   should    be    acted 
upon,  because  it  would  give  to  the  ranks 
of  Opposition  a  set  of  men  who  must  be 
irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown — men  of   blasted,  hopes  and 
acrimonious  temper.    But  he  would  rather 
see  men  choose  Opposition  from  priDci|>le, 
than  be  driven  into  it  by  tlio  exasperation 
of  hopeless   exclusion*    The  hon.   and 
leariica  member  then  proceeded  .to  aniwer 
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the  argument,  that  judicial  characters  of 
th^  Catholic  church,  not  being  capable 
of  partaking  of  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  could  not  be  present 
at  the  observance  of  those  decent  cere- 
monies which  usually  preceded  the  exer- 
tsise  of,  their  judicial  functions.  He  ob- 
served, that  although  they  could  not  par- 
take of  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  being  present  at  the  celebration  of  its 
worship,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Non- 
Conformists,  several  of  whom  had  been 
judges,  and  he  instanced  sir  M.  Foster. 
He  then  went  on  to  remark  upon  the 
great  effect  which  the  opening  or  judicial 
situations  to  Catholics  would  have  upon 
the  body  of  the  Catholic  community,  in 
"Conciliating  their  affection  to  the  lavrs  and 
institutions  of  this  country,  more  espe- 
cially in  Ireland.  He  considered  this  as  a 
privilege  that  would  have  more  extensive 
consequences  in  this  way,  than  even  the 
concession  of  seats  in  parliament,  because 
few  could  aspire  to  the  latter,  but  all  who 
reared  up  their  sons  to  the  bar,  would 
have  expectations  of  their  rising  to  the 
most  honourable  station  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  example,  too,  of  a  Catholic  in 
Ireland,  raised  to  the  distinguished  and 
venerable  situation  of  a  judge,  would  have 
more  practical  influence  in  making  that 
people  understand  and  value  the  eauel 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  than 
the  most  eloquent  statements  of  general 
principles;  and  as  to  any  bias  operating 
upon  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  judge  where 
ecclesiastical  interests  were  concerned,  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  assertion.  He  had  himself,  when 
holding  a  judicial  situation  in  India,  fre- 
quently to  decide  questions  which  in- 
volved different  ecclesiastical  interests, 
and  opposing  religions,  and  he  never  felt 
his  mind  swerved  for  a  moment  from  the 
strictest  impartiality.  He  claimed  no 
farther  credit  on  this  account,  than  for 
the  possession  of  common  sense ;  and  he 
could  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  Catholic 
lawyers,  as  to  suppose  they  would  sacrifice 
the  dignity  of  the  bench,  the  honour  of 
their  profession,  and  the  virtues  and 
character  which  alone  could  raise  them  to 
that  exalted  station,  on  account  of  bigotted 
notions,  and  doctrinal  predilections. 

The  committee  divided:  For  the  Amend- 
ment, 10^;  Against  it,  18d:  Majority  19. 

Mr.  Goulburn  then  rose  to  propose  an 
amendment,  which  he  flattered  himself 
would  meet  with  the  general  concurrence 


of  the  committee.  The  object  of  it  was, 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  being 
governors  of  colonies.  To  those  who 
objected  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  any  office,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
adduce  any  argument,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  anticipate  opposition  to  this  particular 
exclusion,  and  indeed  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rested  were  founded  on  principles 
so  precisely  similar  to  those  on  which  the  > 
promoters  of  the  bill  had  acted  in  the  exclu- 
sions proposed  by  themselves,  that  it  would 
have  been  equally  impossible  for  him  (but 
for  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state)  to  have  expected  any  op- 
position from  them.— It  appeared  to  him, 
that  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  state 
the  duties  which  devolved  on  governors  of 
colonies,  and  which  could  not  be  withdrawn 
from  them  in  order  to  prdve  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  Aoman  Catholics.  The 
House  then  should  be  aware,  that  govern- 
ors held  the  office  of  ordinary,  and  liold- 
ing  that  office,  exercised  within  their  go- 
vernments episcopal  functions ;  that  they 
had  in  that  capacity  a  control  over  all 
the  clergy ;  the  presentation  to  all  vacant 
benefices ;  the  regulation  of  all  that  re- 
lates :o  the  repairs  of  the  churches  and 
to  the  general  discipline  and-  good 
order  of  the  establishment.  His  noble 
friend  had  indeed  stated,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  colonies  to  divest 
the  governors  of  their  present  right  of 
presentation  to  livings,  and  to  vest  them  in 
the  government  at  home.  He  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  even  on  this  point  from  his 
noble  friend.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  a 
trifling  inconvenience  to  leave  the  presen- 
tation to  a  living  in  a  distant  colony,  de- 
pendant on  an  authority  with  which  no 
communication  could  be  had  in  less  than 
four  or  five  months,  and  perhaps  more, 
afler  the  vacancy  had  occurred ;  and  that 
too  in  climates  which,  from  their  unheal- 
thiness  rendered  vacancies  much  more  fre- 
quent than  in  more  favoured  countries. 
But  when  it  was  farther  considered  that 
the  governor's  authority  was  not  limited 
to  the  mere  presentation,  that  it  compris- 
ed every  possible  regulation  as  to  thedis^ 
cipline  and  good  order  of  the  church,  and 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  cleivy  in 
their  respective  situations,  he  would  ask 
whether  it  was  possible,  consistent  with 
any  regard  to  the  established  churcli  in 
those  colonies,  to  leave  all  these  matters 
to  the  precarious  regulation  of  a  distant 
authority. — The  mover  of  the  bill  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  excep- 
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tiom  to  the  general  admissibilitj  of  Ro- 
man Caiholici  to  political  offices*  The 
exceptions,  if  resting  on  any  principle, 
were  founded  on  this,  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics could  not  with  safety  to  the  esta^ 
blished  church*  be  entrusted  with  offices 
which  gave  to  them  a  right  of  appointing 
ministers  to  that  church,  or  a  direct  in- 
terference in  it<  affairs.  On  this  princi- 
ple he  presumed  that  Roman  Catholics 
bad  been  unanimously  excluded  from  the 
offices  of  lord-diancellor  and  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland*  But  was  it  known 
thaf  the  governor  of  every  colony  exer^ 
cised  within  it,  all  the  powers  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  and  the  lord-lieutenant ;  that 
his  right  of  ecclesiastical  appointment  was 
fitr  more  extended  than  that  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  If,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  church  of 
England  that  the  chanyllor  of  this  king- 
dom should  be  protestant ;  if  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  that  the  lord-li^utenant  should 
be  protestapt,  how  was  it  potsible  to  ad- 
mit, that,  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  church  in  the  colonies,  the  governors 
might  be  Roman  Catholic  ?  It  might  have 
been  possible  for  the  framers  of  the  -bill  to 
have  transferred  the  church  patronage  of 
thelord-lieutenant  to  other  persons.  There 
were  in  Ireland  archbishops  and  bishops, 
whose  qualifications  to  exercise  such  pa- 
tronage could  not  be  doubted.  Divest 
the  lord-lieutenant,  therefore,  and  no 
great  evil  might  result ;  but  divest  a  go- 
vernor of  church  patronage,  and  to  whom 
shall  it  be  transferred  ?  Bishops  in  most 
.colonies  did  not  exist ;  and  if  any  thought 
jthat  it  might  be  possible  to  find  in  every 
colony  protest anta  of  character  and 
weight  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  re- 
ceive a  delegation  of  episcopal  authority, 
they  formed  an  opinion  at  variance  with 
jblW  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  colo- 
nial society.  In  all  colonies  (and  more 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies)  those 
who  might  from  their  property,  be  sop- 
pcyed  likely  to  possess  influence^  were 
generally  resident  in  Great  Britain,  and 
those  who  did  reside  in  the  colony,  were 
either  too  much  engaged  in  agricultural 
or  commercial  speculaitions  to  admit  of 
tbeir  dedicating  their  time  (supposing 
them  qualified)  to  direct  the  ecclesiastical 
concerns  of  the  established  church.  It 
bad  been  stated  by  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough,  that  as  the  law  now  stood  there 
was  ootbin|^  to  prevent  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic from  bemg  a  governor.    He  (Mr.  G.) 
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had  heard,  with  surprise,  snch  a  stalenaent 
from  the  learned  member,  and  he  was 
convinced,  upon  examination,  that  it  had 
no  foundation.    The  uniform  practice  of 
150  years  had  been  to  administer  to  go- 
vernors the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the 
declaration     against     traosubstantiation. 
This  was  at  least  a  presumption  against 
the  correctness  of  the  learned  members 
opinion.    With  respect  to  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  he  had  no  ob- 
jectioQ  to  admit  that  the  law  under  which 
itwaa  required  (the  25th.  Charles  2nd) 
was  not  clearly  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
governor.    But  as  to  the  oath  of  aupre^ 
macy,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  practice  of  requiring  it  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  without  a  direct  violatioa 
of  a  positive  statute.    The  oath  of  aupre* 
mac^  in  itself  operated  as  a  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Roman  Catholic ;  eke  why 
was  the  alteration  of  that  oath  the  main 
object  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  which   the 
firat  oath  of  supremacy  was  imposed,  re»- 
quired  that  it  should  be  taken  by  all  *'  who 
received  her  highness*s  (ee  or  wages  in 
any  part   of  her  dominions,''   and    the 
statutes  of  William  and  Mary,  which  sub- 
stituted a  new  oath  of  supremacy,  madp 
no  alteration  whatever,  aa  to  the  peraons 
by  whoin  it  was  to  be  taken,    unless., 
therefore,  it  was  maintained,  that  govern- 
ors did  not  come  within  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  position 
of  the    learned    gentleman    could    not 
be  supported. — He    did    not   urge    hia 
amendment  upon  the  House  on  the  same 

f rounds  as  the  amendments  which  the 
louse  had  already  rejected.  It  was  not, 
that  he  apprehended  any  danger  to  the 
church  or  constitution  of  this  country 
from  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  office  of  colonial  governors  :  it  was 
for  the  church  of  England  established  in 
the  colonies,  that  he  considered  this  a  ne« 
cessary  guard.  He  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
those  who,  being  unrepresented  here»  had 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  attention  and  cohi- 
sideration  of  the  House,  in  behalf  of  a 
church  which  had  had  many  difficulties  with 
which  to  struggle,  which  had  been  hither- 
to much  neglected,  but  whidi  was  now  bey- 
giiuiing  to  revive  under  the  care  of  the 
generfu  and  the  local  government,  an4 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
constant  superintcndance  of  persons  in 
power,  really  anxious  from  principle  to 
extend  iu  doctrines.  The  extent  of  the 
patronage  which  governors  poasesaed  was 
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not  ftft  imniaterial  cotisidtfralaott  for  the 
House.  In  the  West  Indies  alone  there 
were  no  less  than  71  Imngs,  to  which  the 
governors  possessed  an  unrestricted  right 
of  appointment;  in  Other  colonies  the 
aumberwas  not  Inferior;  the  question, 
thereforot  was  simply,  whether  Roman  Ca<- 
tholics  ooghc  to  have  the  presentation  to 
not  less  than  150  Protestant  benefices  \  and 
upon  this  question  he  could  hardly  bring 
biOBSelf  to  doubt  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  in  the  proposed  amendment. 
!  The  oommittee  divided :  For  the  Amend* 
ment,  120;  Against  it,  163;  Majority* 
45^ — >The  chairman  then  reported  pro- 
gress, and  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS^ 

Wednesday t  March  28. 

Roman  Catholic  Disability  Rb* 
itovAL  BitL.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  as  the  House 
bad  come  to  that  stage  when  the  enact* 
Bients  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
elergy  were  to  be  considered,  it  became 
bis  duty  to  speak  his  opinion  respecting 
them.  Thoueh  he  might  offend  sorae^  of 
the  friends  of  the  measure  by  the  warm 
expression  of  bis  feeling,  he  assured  them 
that  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  his 
intention  than  to  change  the  tone  of  the 
debate.  He  bad  been  surrounded  by  se* 
veral  fViends,  deprecating  the  line  which 
he  bad  intended  to  pursue;  he  had  re- 
ceived anof^roous  letters,  cautioning  him 
as  to  the  injury  he  might  do  to  the  roea- 
aQre«  and  one  even  assuring  him  that  ha 
would  injure  his  individual  interest  in  the 
groat  city  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re^ 
present.  As  to  the  latter  threat,  he  had 
alwayi  attured  the  CaUiolics  that  he  had 
never  conceived  himself  entitled  to  their 
peculiar  thanks,  and  that  in  supporting 
their  claims,  he  felt  he  waa  supporting 
the  interests  and  strength  of  the  empire. 
Ndw»  thouffh  he  felt  gradtude  for  the 
temper  in  which  the  present  measure  had 
been  discussed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Catholics,  and,  though  be  approved  of 
the  bill  for  removing  disabilities,  he  must 
deprecate  the  enactments,  which  were 
caUed  securities,  with  which  it  was  now  to 
be  dccomoanied.  He  thought  it  right 
that  the  House  should  not  call  for  any 
securities :  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that 
they  were  not  necessary ;  but  if  they  were 
BeceNary,  were  there  no  others  to  be 
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found  than  penal  enactments  against  the 
Catholic  clergy?  The  friench  of  the 
measure  agreed,  indeed,  that  the  bill  gave 
no  security  if  there  was  any  real  danger ; 
they  agreed  that  it  was  highly  penal,  and 
would  ofiend  the  Catholic  clergy;  buf, 
said  they,  do  not  make  any  opposition  to 
it,  for,  however  penal  it  may  be,  if  it  is 
now  passed  to  satisfy  some  unfounded  ap- 
prehensions, an  enlightened  House  of 
Commons  will  hereafter  repeal  it.  His 
objection  to  the  first  clause  was,  that  H 
imposed  a  compulsory  oath  on  all  Catholic 
clergymen— not  duly  those  who  might 
hereafter  enter  into  orders,  but  those  who 
were  already  in  orders.    It  was,  as  to  the 

{)re8ent  Catholic  clergy,  an  ex  past  facto 
aw.  What  tile  punishment  consequent 
on  refusal  was  to  be,  did  not  appear.  It 
might  be  transportation  for  life,  or  14 
years,  or  imprisonment  for  life,  or  any 
other  heavy  penalty.  He  wished  to  know 
an  example  m  which  any  oath  was  in  this 
ex  postjacto  manner  imposed  to  be  taken. 
Many  persons  had  great  objections  to 
take  an  oath  on  any  occasion— not  only 
Quakers,  but  often  Protestants.  Had 
they  a  right  to  say  to  persons  who  had 
already  entered  into  a  certain  profession, 
«  You  shall  take  a  certain  oath,  in  order 
that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  may  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lordff,  and  his  son  in  the  House 
of  Commons?"  The  House  was  not 
aware  in  behalf  of  how  important  a  body 
of  men  he  was  speakings  when  he  raised 
his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  respectable,  crt 
more  powerful  body,  or  one  that  exercised 
its  power  more  beneficially ;  and  nothing 
t!ould  be  so  mischievous  as  to  place  them 
in  this  invidious  situation,  that  justice 
should  not  be  done  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  their  persuasion,  unless  they 
(the  clergy)  consented  to  degrade  them- 
selves, lliere  were  in  Ireland  four  Ca- 
tholic archbishops,  25  bishops,  200  parish 
priests,  800  curates,  and  between  2  and 
SOO  regulars.  They  were  the  most  an- 
cient ctergy  of  either  island.  The  only 
parallel  to  the  oath  now  imposed  upon 
them,  was  that  imposed  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  for  the  refusal  to  take 
which,  the  clergy  was  subjected  to  depor- 
tation, the  consequence  of  whieh  was, 
that  they  fled  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  hon.  member  for  Bramber  had  a 
strong  impression  that  the  establishment 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  England  should 
be  resisted.  Be  could  inform  the  hon. 
member,  that  that  order  did  not  exist  ia 
6  C 
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Europe  ahowed  that  we  had  a  right  to  ex* 
pect  these  tecurities.  He  hop|M  tbttt  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  notleodhUauthoritjr 
to  raise  scruples  which  ought  never  tobeex. 
cited  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man^ 
He  was  confident  that  there  was  enough 
of  sound  principle  and  solid  judgment 
among  the  Catholic  clergy»  to  induce 
them  to  coincide  in  the  decision  of  the 
head  of  their  church.  He  could  onl  j  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  if  he  tliought  these 
proTistons  degrading  to  that  body,  he 
sliould  not  only  be  an  unwise,  but  a  base 
minister  to  recommend  them. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  securities,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  the  faith  of  the  House  was 
pledged  to  enact  those  securities  in  con* 
junction  with  the  bill  of  Concession; 
iherefore,  if  the  one  were  rejected,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  vote  against 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Fed  adverted  to  what  was  called 
the  irritation  and  unpopularity  excited 
among  the  Catholics,  in  consequence  of 
the  proposed  securities :  and  begged  it  to 
be  understood,  that  no  part  of  that  irri- 
tation or  unpopularity  could  be  ascribed 
to  him,  or  to  those  who  had  acted  with 
him  upon  this  subject,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  do  in  proposing  or  framing 
such  provisions.  Those  provisions^  in» 
deed,  originated  solely  witn  the  advocates 
for  concession.  At  the  same  tLme,  lie 
thought  it  right  to  say,  that  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act^ 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  commoo 
cause  with  such  objections  as  had  been 
urged  that  night  against  the  provisions 
alluded  to,  or  to  obstruct  the  measure 
under  consideration,  .  by  contributing  to 
excite  irritation  against  it,  upon  such 
grounds  as  had  been  stated. 

Mr.  M.  FUzgerald  argiiedf  that  while 
the  House  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the 
alarms  of  the  Protestant,  it  ought  to  take 
care  not  to  trench  upon  the  feelings,  con-* 
sciences,  or  even  prejudicesi  of  the  Ca-* 
tholic.  His  objection  to  the  oath  in  the 
bill  was,  that  m  the  present  measure  no 
benefit  was  conferred  on  tlie  clergy ;  while 
a  security  was  demanded  from  them  for  a 
privilege  granted  to  the  laity*  In  the  pie« 
sent  deserted  state  of  Ireland,  depnved 
of  its  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  many 
parts  of  the  country  depended  for  tran- 
quillity upon  the  unbougbt  seal  aDd£:>od 
principles  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  With 
regard  to  the  nomination  to  Catholic  be* 
nefices,   be  was  decidedly  hostile  to  any 


England   or  Ireland  canonically.     The 
pope  had  objected  to  it  precisely  on  the 

S'ound  that  it  was  objected  to  by  the 
ritish  government.  He  should  not  urge 
his  objection  further.  He  had  received 
no  instruction  from  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
except  a  letter  from  Dr.  Murphv.  The 
bishops  were,  he  understood,  calling  to* 
gether  their  clergy  in  their  several  pro- 
vinces. He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
who  had  displayed  hia  talents  never  so 
convpicuouslv  as  in  these  discussions, 
what  the  effect  would  be,  if  the  clergv 
should  decide  not  to  take  the  oaths?  if 
the  Catholic  clergy  had  decidedly  ap- 
proved of  the  measure,  he  might  have 
been  silent,  though  he  disliked  the  prin- 
ciplc;  but  as  what  he  had  heard  from 
ihem  on  the  subject  was  disapprobation, 
lie  could  not  for  any  set  of  men  play  a 
trick  with  his  conscience,  or  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  must  express  the 
disgust  and  abhorrence  which  he  felt  for 
these  enactments. 

Lord  CtisUereash  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
on.  what  grounds  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  represent  this  measure,  as  liarsh  or 
derogatory,  or  why,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty*  he  had  given  so  odious  a  view 
of  it.  lie  could  not  regard  the  character 
•of  these  clauses  as  penal  in  a  high  degree ; 
indeed,  scarcely  as  penal  at  all.  They 
were  rather,  ho  contended,  clauses  of 
liberation ;  and  gave  an  existence  to  them 
.which  they  never  had  enjoyed  before. 
Fomfterly  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  their  communications  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  incurring  penalties  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  which  might  effect,  not  only 
their  personal  security,  but  their  lives. 
He  therefore  looked  at  this  as  a  measure 
of  indulgence  rather,  which  permitted 
that  intercourse,  with  the  sole  provision 
of  observing  the  terms  of  a  certain  oath, 
which  being  done,  the  communication 
became,  in  a  measure,  'legalized  instead 
of  an  offence.  He  contended,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure without  consulting  the  particular  sen- 
timeifls  of  individual  clergymen,  if  mem- 
bers entertained,  with  himself,  a  consci* 
,entious  belief  of  the  beneficial  advantages 
it  would  confer.  He  had  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  for 
saying,  that  there  was  no  solidity  in  the 
objection  taken  on  the  other  side :  thus 
he  was  legislating  with  the  pope  at  his 
back  [a  laugh.}  The  general  practice  of 
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{nterference  that  placed  that  nomination 
!n  the  hands  of  a  rrotestant  government. 
On  this  point  he  referred  the  House  to 
the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
incontroTertibie    arsuments  were  appli- 
cable to  all  times  and  to  all  circumstances. 
Upon  the  whole  he  was  disposed  to  think 
the  measure,  properly  regulated,  a  real 
act  of  union  between  the  two  countries. 
•    Mr.  Canning  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  declare,  that  unless  the  securities  pro- 
posed were  acceded  to,  he  could  not  re- 
concile It  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  vote  for 
the  enactment  of  the  concessions.    The 
Protestants,  by  agreeing  to  those  conces- 
sions, had  sacrificed  much  of  interest,  as 
well  as  of  prejudice,  and,  was  the  House 
to  be  told  that  the  Catholics  would  not  in 
return  sacrifice  any  thing?    But  it  was 
dearly  understood  from    the    outset   of 
these   measures,    that   both   should    be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
Protestant  as  well  as  the  t^atholic ;   and 
was  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  after  the 
measure  of  concession   had   made  such 
progress,  it  could  be  seriously  intended 
oraesired  to  violate  that  uncierstanding 
by  opposing  the  measure  of  securities! 
If  any  man  could  meditate  such  a  step, 
he  was  sure  that  failure  must  be  his  fate : 
for  who  could  be  found  to  sanction  an 
attempt  to  deprive  the  Protestant  of  that 
price  which  it  was  agreed  he  should  be 
paid  for  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Catholic  ?    For  his  own  part,  he  trusted 
that  the  conduct  which  he  had  uniformly 
pursued    with  regard  to   this   measure, 
placed  him  above  the  suspicion  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  slightest  degree  in  such  an 
act  of  treachery.    He  had  done  enough, 
he  hoped,  to   prove  that  he  was   most 
atncerely  desirous  of  effecting  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  Catholic  fellow'subjects 
from  the  restrictions  under  which  they 
laboured;   but,  if  a  successful  attempt 
should    be    made  to  detach   from    the 
bill    those  clauses,  which    would   have 
the  efiect  of  reconciling  the  Protestant 
part  of  the  community  to  the  measure, 
from  that  moment,  with  the  same  hearty 
aincerity  with  which   he  had    sacrificed 
every  consideration  to  do  lustice  to  the 
Catholics,  he  would  altogetner  reject  the 
billy    whichf   passed    in    that   mutilated 
atate,  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  Pro- 
testants. 

Sir  G.  Hill  said,  that  if  he  were  really 
disposed  to  procure  the  rejection  of  the 
measure,  he  thought  be  could  not  more 
flftcmally  promote  toch  an  object  than 


by  supportipg  the  proposition  of  the 
member  for  Cork.  With  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  two  main  secu- 
rities for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant interests,  he  would  read  to  the 
House  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
statesman.  «  In  granting  an  extension 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body,  due  provision  must  be 
inade  for  the  inviolable  maintenance 
of  the  religious  and  civil  establish- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom.  Much 
must  be  done  for  mutual  conciliation, 
much  for  common  safety.  Many  con- 
tending interests  must  be  reconciled, 
many  jealousies  must  be  allayed,  many 
long- cherished  and  mutually  destructive 
prejudices  must  be  eradicated."  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  other  House,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  over-balanced  all  the  argu- 
ments he  had  heard  against  the  necessity 
of  securities.  He  declared,  however, 
that  if  the  present  bill  should  pass,  no 
member  would  be  more  anxious  than  liim- 
sdf  to  reconcile  all  parties  to  the  measure* 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Gal  way,  said,  that  if 
there  was  one  county  in  Ireland  more 
likely  than  another  to  return  a  Catholic 
representative  to  that  House,  it  was  the 
county  he  represented.  That  considera- 
tion, however,  would  not  prevent  him  from 
supporting  both  the  bills. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  insist  upon  the 
oath  being  taken  by  those  at  present  ia 
holy  orders.  There  might  be  many  con- 
scientious persons,  by  whom  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  severe  penalty;  but  the 
same  argument  would  not  apply  to  those 
who  might  take  up  holy  orders  in  future, 
because  they  would  then  take  them  with 
a  knowledge  that  they  would  be  after- 
wards obliged  to  conform  to  the  present 
act. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  feeling  of  all  the  well-disposed  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland  was  favourable 
to  the  bill.  The  hon.  member  read  a 
letter  from  a  Catholic  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  Catholics  were  stated 
to  be  thankful  to  the  legislature  for  the 
kind  concessions  which  were  extended 
to  them.  He  should  support  the  second 
bill,  not  because  he  apprehended  danger 
from  the  Catholics,  but  because  he  wished 
to  remove  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
the  Protestants. 

Mr.  JP.  Moore  said,  he  had  been  en* 
gaged  in  a  very  extensive  correspondence 
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upon  this  iiibject ;  and  he  bdieved  that  it  I 
was  In  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  bill  was  this  year 
brought  before  the  House  [a  laugh  1, 
From  the  information  he  had  been  able 
to  coHect,  a  general  unanimity  prevailed 
among  the  Catholics  with  respect  to  this 
bill«  though  there  might  be  some  ardent 
spirits  stiii  at  work,  who  would  neither 
be  reconciled  to  that  nor  any  other 
measure. 

Colonel  BagnieU  was  convinced  that 
the  measure  would  be  gratefully  received 
by.  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
would  promote  the  tranquillity  and  se-* 
curity  of  the  country. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com- 
nitteey  and  was  ordered  to  be  reported 
to*morrow. 


Nepoleon  BNaas;pefi& 
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Thursdaijff  March  29. 

Napolxon  Buonapabtx.]  Mr.  Hume 
rose  to  move  for  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  detention  of  Buonaparte  at 
St.  Helena.    If  it  were  right  to  detain 
Napoleon  at  all,  he  would  contend,  that, 
in  the  present  6nancial  difficulties  of  the 
country,  he  might  be  safely  detained  at 
one-tenth  of  the  present  expense.    He 
had  an  estimate  of  those  expenses  for 
1819,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any  re- 
duction since.    It  amounted  to  consider- 
ably more  than  400,000/.  He  understood 
that  government  had  lately  engaged  with 
the  India  Company,  that  the  Company 
should  pay  all  expenses,  and  that  they 
should  DC  paid  by  government  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  average  ex- 
pense for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  He 
thought  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
ought  in  fairness  to  bear  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses   of  detaining    Napoleon.    Seven 
years  had  expired  smce  the  termination 
of  the  war.    It  was  too  severe  to  see 
England,  immersed  in  financial  difficulties, 
obliged  single-handed  to  pay  the  entire 
expenses  attending  the  confinement  of  the 
late  emperor.    He  concluded  by  moving, 
for  Copies  of  all  Correspondence  between 
the  government  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, respecting  the  expenses  attending 
the  detention  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ; 
also  an  Account  of  tne  Expenses  of  the 
Staff,  the  Troops,  the  Ships  of  War,  and 
Transports  stationed  at  St.  Helena. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  meaa  to  object  to  the  motion ;  and 
when  the  House  had  the  papers  before 


them,  they  would  see  if  the  deta&tioo  ts^ 
Buonaparte   could   bo  attained  by  anj 
more  economical  plan. 

Sir  R.  WtUon  said,  that  as  this  was  th? 
first  opportunity  which  presented  itaelf 
since  he  had  been  In  tnat  House,  for 
alluding  to  the  subject  of  Buonaparte's 
confinement,  he  wisned  to  avail  himselT 
of  it  for  entering  his  most  solemn  protest 
against  that  act  [A  laugh^*  Hon. 
gentlemen  might  laugh,  but  he  wee 
speaking^the  sentiments  of  every  generoiie 
man  in  Europe.  His  detention  was  coo« 
trary  to  every  feeling  of  generosity  anil 
humanity,  if  they  considered  how  be  waa 
separated  from  his  family,  and  even  froas 
his  infant  child.    It  was  the  more  uiw 

feoerous,  when  we  considered  that  b^ 
ad  put  himself  voltmtarily  under  our  prov 
tection.  He  (sir  R«  Wilson)  had  it  from 
an  individual  who  made  him  the  offer  of 
taking  him  to  America,  that  be  refuaedt 
because  he  preferred  throwing  himsdf 
upon  the  go<Mi  faith  of  England.  If  hm 
had  not  done  this,  he  might  have  escaped, 
for  the  vessel  in  which  h^  was  o&r^  to 
be  conveyed  afterwards  arrived  safe  ia 
America.  The  conduct  which  had  been 
subsequently  pursued  towards  him  was  n 
national  dishonour:  and  if  ever  Franco 
should  regain  her  freedom,  although  sbQ 
would  never  rec^ve  him  as  her  sovereign, 
yet  he  was  convinced  that  she  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  detained  in  his  pi^esent 
situation. 

Mr,  Crater  denied  that  this  country 
had  been  guilty  of  the  slightest  breach  of 
faith.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
night  before  Napoleon  surrendered  him-, 
self,  he  held  a  council  of  war,  or  rather  of 
safety,  in  which  the  question  was  discuss* 
ed,  whether  Napoleon  had  any  possible 
chance  of  escape  i  It  was  decided  that 
he  had  not.  Napoleon,  who  judged  with 
caution,  saw  no  means  of  safetv  but  ia 
surrendering  himself  to  a  British  officer. 
He  surrendered  himself  wjth  relucunoe. 
When  he  can^e  oa  board  the  English 
vessel,  he  was  told  that  no.  treaty  could 
be  made  with  him)  and  that  he  must  wait 
the  final  determination  of  the  English  go* 
vemment.  If  the  hon.  member  shoiuld 
bring  the  question  before  tbo  Home  in  a 
more  formal  shapes  he  would  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tn^  Heuse,  that  Noioleosi 
had  been  fairly  hunted  into  the  toiJi^  and 
that  the  honour  of  the  ceuntry  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  transaction  was  freo 
from  reproach. 
Mr.  Hume  vaA^  that  be  thought  J^ 
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4)oaduet  wbMi-bad  Imn  tboim  lowardi 
.(bat  individual  loor^  blaneabl^  tbao  the 
l>plicy  wbicb  diqtafe^  hi*  prigioal  deleor 
lion*  He  thougbt  tb^re  bad  beeo  •  degree 
4>f  severitj  exercised  towards  him  which 
ibe  Houae  woidd  peferaanction* 

Mr.  Hutchinson  espresaed  hia  decided 
diaapprobatioD  of  the  detention  of  Buonar 
l>af  te«  It  wee  disgraceful  to  thia  couDtry« 
jthat  she  should  be  made  the  gaoler  of  the 
allied  poweia ;  not  for  any  object  having 
ihe  security  of  the  state  in  view»  but 
avidently  in  furtherance  of  these  despotic 
firinciples  which  were  avowed  by  the  Holy 
Alliance* 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta. 

EoMAV  CATHOtic  DzsASfLiTsr  Ba» 
MovAL  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  bringing  up  the  report  of  this  bill. 

Sir  7-  Lethbrui^  aaid^  he  should  post* 
pooe  his  oppoaitioa  to  ihe  bill  uaiil  the 
third  reading  when  he  hoped  it  would  be 
seriously  discussed.  He  was  informed 
that  the  measure  was  disagreeable  to  the 
Catholics  of  Irelandi  and  be  could  not  aee 
bow  they  couki  be  contented  with  that  part 
which  had  finrmed  the  second  separate 

bilk 

Mr.  Ahercromhy  regretted  that  the  hoo« 
baronet  had  not  beeu  in  his  place  upon  a 
Ibrmer  night;  fot  in  that  case  he  woiild 
have  heard  a  suocession  of  Irish  members 
bearing  testimony  to  the  general  satisfao- 
lion  which  the  mdEuiure  gave  to  the  loyal 
and  intelligent  Irish  (^holies.  It  no 
doubt  would  give  dissatisbction  to  othera^ 
for  ijt  would  reduce  same  who  poasessed 
an  unworthy  desire  of  power  to  a  state  of 
deserved  insignificance. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  (Midway,  satd,  ha  bad 
aeveral  letters  from  leading  Catbolios^ 
axpressiog  themselves  satisfied  with  what* 
ever  tiie  House  should  agree  to  on  tliis 
subject ;  and  also  their  confideace  that  the 
clergy  would  be  finally  reconciled  to  it. 
He  understood  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  who 
wished  to  get  up  an  aggregate  meeting  in 
Dublio,  could  not  get  nine  pessona  to  aign 
the  requisition.  Mr.  O'GooneH  .might 
naturally  regard  the  measure  with  no  par« 
ticular  aaziety,  as  lie  might  feel  con* 
irinosd  that  if  it  rained  offices  as  thick  aa 
haU»  one  would  never  fall  on  bis  head. 

The  report  having  been  read, 
»  Mr.  Croker  rose  to  propose  a  clause  to 
which  he  had  already  called  the  attention 
ef  the  House,  with  regard  lo  a  piovisioa 
if»  the  Catholic  clergy.  From  the  manner 
if  which- this,  proposttion.  waa  received^ 


jwben  he  first  mentiened  it»  he  was  lad  i# 
conclude  that  its  principle  was  graerally 
approved  by  the  House*  That  it  was  a 
measure  of  vital  importance,  could  not  be 
rationally  denied.  He  had  not,  indeed^ 
coBversed  with  any.  one,  either  within  or 
without  that  House,  who  objected  to  the 
principle  of  his  proposition.  His  right 
noo.  friend  who  had  brought  forward  Ihe 
bill,  had,  no  doubt,  objected  to  his  p^ 
]^ition,  not  upon  theffroundofprinciple^ 
but  of  time  and  expediency*  Therefore^ 
be  was  induced  to  wave  his  purpose  until 
the  present  moment.  On  tne  ground  ef 
expediency,  it  was  urged  by  the  leamei 
[m>poser  ci  this  bill,  that  a  measure  of  thia 
nature  should  proceed  from  ihe  govern^ 
ment.  But  to  such  an  opinion  he  could 
hj  no  means  subscribe ;  for  by  what  can* 
aiitutional  rule  could  it  be  maintaiQed  that 
a  grant  of  money  should  originate  any 
where  but  in  that  House,  or  be  voted  knf 
any  other  power  than  that  of  the  parUap 
ment?  B^t,  to  what  government  waa  it 
meant  to  refet  fer  such  a  grant?  Wlqr» 
to  a  government  divided  againat  Itself  $ 
scarcdy  two  members  of  wmoh  were  ad 
idem  upon  this  point  respecting  the  Ca» 
tholics.  That  it  would  belong  togovera* 
ment  to  condder  the  extent  and  appor* 
tion  the  distribution  .of  the  money  ta 
which  his  motion  referred,  be  was  ready 
to  admit;  but  although  it  would  be  lor 
government  to  execute,  it  was  not  for  go- 
vemmetit  to  begin  auch  a  measum 
Again,  it  was  urged,  upon  the  score  of 
expediency,  that  before  a  measure  of  tbia 
nature  was  submitted  to  the  House,  h 
would  be  right  to  consult  the  Catholic 
der^  of  Ireland,  whether  they  weia 
willing  to  accept  such  an  allowance.  Bot^ 
if  the  dergy  should  express  a  wish  fin*  tha 
proposed  grants  what  must  be  the  consa* 
oueace  to  the  peace  of  Irriami,  should 
their  hopes  be  dashed  by  tha  dissent  of 
parliament  from  the  proposttion?  Ha 
was  convinced  that  the  most  imporlaBt 
good  could  be  done  at  a  paltir  expeasa. 
The  detaila  which  ha  had  coUected,  ba 
had  embodied  into  a  bilL  Another.  ob« 
jection  lo  his  proposition  waa,  that  tha 
adoption  of  it  mi^  endanger  the  aucoeas 
of  this  bill.  But,  was  danger  ta  be  ap« 
nrehended  from  tha  dameur  of  IAr* 
miloar,  or  those  who  oo«operated  witls 
him  ?  How  strange,  that  those  who 
sumed  tha  attitude  of  wise  statesn 
should  deptecate  the  measure*  he  pro* 
posed,  ahbough  convinced  of  itt  lostiee^ 
nenrly  irom  an  appvellsiui|Nit  .t^n.ila 
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adoption  might  excite  the  eUmoiir  of  in* 
dividualt.    Hit    right   hon»   frieod   had 
described  the  preaeot  neature  at  one 
which  iraa  to  put  an  end  to  the  diMeo- 
tions  which  baa  diaCracted  Ireland.    And 
how  was  the  Hoase  going  to  malce  this 
insl  compact  i    Why,  b?  leaving  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  out  of  the 
tresty.    By  such  a  proceeding,  dissention 
would  be  kept  alive ;  and  when  they  con* 
Mdered  themselves   waJn  in   port,   they 
would  be  once  more  obliged  to  put  to  sea. 
If  he  were  asked  to  sute  the  quarter  from 
which  danger  had  always  been  most  an- 
frehendedt    the    Statute    Book   would 
smswer  for  him.    The  very  first   penal 
eutute  for  suppressing   disloyalty  was 
levelled,   not  at  the  laity,   but.  at  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  IrelandL    He  should 
iiave  considered  himself  guilty  of  a  neglect 
of  duty,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  assent  of  the  House  to  the  prin- 
ciple or  makmg  an  adequate  provbion  for 
she  Catholic  clergy,    with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  that  provision,  he  thought  it 
ahoold  enable  ttiem  to  maintain  them- 
aelves  with  a  suitable  degree  of  respecta- 
bility.   At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to 
be  ao  large  as  to  render  them  wholly  in- 
dependent of  their  flocks.    He  concluded 
by  moving  a  clause,  recognising  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  principle  of  makmg  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
>   Lord  Quilereagh  rose  to  express  a 
strong  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  which  his  hon.  friend  was  pursu- 
ing.    No   individual    could   feel   more 
deeply  than  himself  the  expediency  4>f 
following  up  the  bills  before  the  House, 
by  some  such  measure  as  tliat  which  his 
hon.  friend  was  desirous  of  effecting ;  but 
the  question  was,  whether  this  was  the 

E roper  moment  for  proposing  it?  He 
ad  no  doubt  that,  if  the  subject  were 
brou^t  forward  at  the  seasoiMble  mo- 
ment,, it  would  meet  with  that  general 
concurrence,  which  would  afford  the  best 
pledge  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  desire 
of  parliament  to  contribute  to  their  com* 
forL  The  motion  was  inadequate  to  its 
(^ect;  for  it  could  only  be  rendered 
eflfective  through  a  recommendation  from 
the  Crown.  If  the  clause  proposed  to  be 
brought  up  were  now  aereed  to,  the  mea- 
sure could  not  be  finiu;  for  they  would 
atill  have  to  determine  the  sode  of  ex- 
penditure. So  far  from  forwarding  the 
object  in  view,  the  proposition  would 
have  the  effect  of  pladng  the  measure  in 
a  jretrogmde  position.    Besides^  it  would 
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come  mora  piopetly  as  a  mark  of  j^nic^ 
and  favour  from  the  tCrown.    Under  theme 
dreumstances,  he  trusted  his  hon.  friencl 
wottU  consent  to  leave  the  question  In  m 
state-  of  amicable    repose.    If  it  were 
i^preed  to  at  this  time,  it  m^ht  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  bribe  held  out  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  i  and  he  owed  it  to  that 
respecUble  body,  to  declare,  that  wbett 
he  was  authorised,  under  lord  Sidmoutb's 
administration,  in  1805,  to  communicate 
to  them  that  it  was  in  the  contempkitioa 
of  government  to  make  a  similar  pro|M>si- 
tion  in  their  behalf  to  •  pariiament,  th^ 
stated,  in  the  most  respectful  and  dtsia- 
terested  manner,  that  they  oould  not,  ooq«. 
sistently  with  duty  and  honour,  receive 
such  a  mark  of  grace  and  favour  at  that 
moment. 

Mr.  Huichimon  deprecated  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure  at  any  time, 
without  a  perfect  understanding  betweeo 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  government. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  his  oK^ect  was^ 
in  a  great  measure,  gained,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  which  lie  proposed  i 
and  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  ha  would  withdraw  it. 

The  clause  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  report  agreed  to. 

TiMBxa  DuTiBs«3  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Timber  Duties  acts, 

Mr.  WiaUace  called  its  attention  to  th& 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  Timber 
Duties,  and  said  he  had  now  to  propose 
such  resolutions  as  from  that  report  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  ap^ 

glared  to  require.    It  was  known  to  the 
ouse,  that  previously  to  1809,  a  supply 
of  timber  was  obtainea  almost  exclusively 
from  the  north  of  Europe.    Subsequently 
the  supply  was  partly  obtained  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  partly  from  our 
North  American  colonies.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  look  at  this  subject  without  per- 
ceiving,  that  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  time,  if  the  present  system  was  con* 
tinued,  one  of  the  two  must  become  pre* 
dominant,  and  the  other  completely  anni- 
hilated. The  annual  ioiportation  of  timber, 
from  1803  to  1806  from  the  north  of 
Europe,   was  as    follows  ^— Fir   timber 
218,S57  loads;  deals  46»938.    From  1816 
to  1819,  there  had  been  a  great  dioiou- 
tion  in  the  annual  imports  from  the  North. 
Their  amount  was.— Fir   timber  9$fi3^ 
loads;  deals 21,824*.    On  both,  it  would 
be.  seen  that  the  reduction  connderri^Iy- 
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•sdeeded  oheAMi  The  iHsber  imported 
firon  our  North  American  colonies  ave^ 
raged,  in  the  yeara  from  1803  to  I8O69 
)  0,519  loads.  The  average  from  1816  to 
1819  was  188,888.  The  imports  from 
the  North  of  Europe  in  the  years  1818, 
1819,  and  1880,  exhihited  a  greater  de- 
cline, and  were  as  follow:— 1818, 180,000 
huuls;  1819, 108,0001oads:  1880,59,000 
loads.  In  the  mean  time  the  imports 
from  our  American  colonies  were — ^In 
1818,  814,000  leads;  in  1819,  867,000 
loads ;  in  1880, 858,000  loads.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that,  whatever  was  due  to  our  colonies, 
to  sacrifice  the  great  principles  of  com- 
merce and  the  most  valuable  interests  of 
the  country,  in  a  way  which  could  not 
fail  to  influence  prejudicially  out'  com- 
merctal  relations,  was  neither  essential  to 
the  protection  of  our  colonies,  nor  just 
with  regard  to  our  general  interests,  nor 
sound  policy  in  reference  to  the  northern 
Countries  oi  Europe.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  be  otherwise,  where  the  duties 
were  exorbitant,  and  the  protection 
enormous.  This  had  given  rise  to  very 
eonnderable  dissatisfaction  in  the  northern 
countries,  and  had  materially  affected  in 
that  quarter  our  commercial  relations. 
The  measure  which  he  had  to  propose, 
he  did  not  look  upon  as  of  much  import- 
ance either  to  Russia  or  Prussia  in  the 
value  of  timber  exported  ;  as  the  invoice 
price  of.  wood  annually  exported  from 
eidier  of  those  countries  to  Great  Britain 
did  not  exceed  100,000^  Nor  did  he  re- 
gard it  as  having  a  very  important  result 
upon  the  state  of  our  manufactures;  but 
he  considered  it  of  the  greatest  moment, 
as  being  the  first  step  in  receding  from  a 
system  detrimental  to  our  commercial  re- 
lataons,  and  towards  conciliating  those 
foreign  powers,  without  whose  good  will 
the  relations  of  mercantile  intercourse 
could  never  be  securely  established.  He 
then  went  on  to  remark  upon  the  heavy 
rate  of  duty  upon  the  Baltic  timber,  whicn 
be  stated  to  be  double  the  prime  cost,  and 
equal  to  a  tax  of  a  million  sterling.  He 
repeated,  that  this  enormous  duty  was 
injurious  to  our  general  interests,  while 
the  system  was  calculated  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  those  connected  with 
the  teloniest  or  the  ship-owners  who  con- 
veyed the  timber  from  our  American 
dependencies.  He  then  touched  upon 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  duties, 
and  said  they  commenced  in  1810,  whea» 
from  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  France, 


it  appeared  probable  that  we  shoidd  be 
prevented  from  receiving  supplies  from 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  protecting 
duty  then  put  on  was  8/.  Is.  with  an  ad- 
dition of  96  per  cent  in  the  Customs.  It 
was  said,  that  this  duty  ought  to  continoey 
because  it  pigged  the  faiui  of  parliament, 
in  order  to  induce  the  colonist  to  vest 
his  capital  in  the  trade ;  but  he  thought 
the  faith  of  parliament  had  been  redeem-, 
ed  by  the  protection  hitherto  given  to  tlie* 
capitalist,  who,  under  tliat  inducement, 
engaged  in  the  trade  originally.  But»  all 
that  amount  of  duty  was  not  laid  on  for 
the  purpose  of  protection ;  part  of  it  waa 
for  revenue.  Mow  he  did  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  the  former;  it  was  only  so- 
much  of  it  as  was  laid  on  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  that  his  measure  meant  to 
afiect.  A  curious  argument  had  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  which  went  to  say 
that  parliament  had  no  power,  even  over, 
this,  because  the  act  of  16I6  had  made  it; 
perpetual;  but,  in  parliamenury  Ian-* 
guage,  the  making  an  act  perpetual,  only 
meant  that  it  was  not  to  expire  at  a  given 
time.  No  man  who  was  acquainted  with' 
that  language  could  suppose  that  it  im- 
plied any  thing  like  the  absence  of  that 
discretionary  power  which  parliament  had 
to  alter  or  repeal  its  own  acts.  The  ques- 
tkin,  then,  was,  whether  the  existing 
duties  should  be  altered,  and  to  what 
extent  i  The  eflfect  of  the  duty  on  Baltic 
timber  was  to  introduce  from  tJie  colonies 
an  immense  excess;  he  believed  that' 
excess  exceeded  the  annual  consumption 
by  100,000  loads.  The  merchant  who 
would  r^ulate  his  proceedings  by  the 
real  demand  was  thereby  driven  out  of 
the  market,  and  the  trade  was  in  conse* 
quence  carried  on  by  colonists  and  ship- 
owners. It  then  became  a  question  of 
shipping;  and  the  ship-owners  were  the 
only  class  of  mercantile  persons  who  gave 
determined  opposition  to  aiiy  attempt  to 
repeal  or  mooify  the  duties.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  answer 
the  argument  grounded  upon  the  employ- 
ment necessarily  given  by  the  trade  with 
the  colonies  to  our  shipping  and  sailors.: 
As  to  the  shipping,  it  was  the  worst  in 
the  merchant  service ;  in  fact,  ships  that 
were  good  for  nothing  else  were  employ- 
ed ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  sailors,  they 
were  not  the  only  persons  which  the 
change  from  peace  to  war  had  put  out  of 
employment.  As  to  the  danser  to  be  ap- 
prehended to  our  navy,  on  &e  breaking 
out  of  a  new  irar»  in  case  of  a  diminutioa. 
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of  tin  fllMUMr  of  oot  isinoof  oiei^  wsi 
BO  groiiDd  for  it ;  we  had  now  50^000 
more  emplojed  then  were  enplojed  in 
179S»  He  codd  nerer  beUere  that  the 
oiuntry  wet  to  be  served  by  Mcrificing 
one  interest  to  another*  The  only  neans 
of  reooverii^ourcoiiHBerdal  greatiwewas 
bj  the  opening  of  new  channels  for  trade; 
but  these  oould  not  be  created  unless  we 
laid  aside  all  narrow  and  restrictlre  policy 
with  regard  to  oar  intercourse  with  fereicoi 
nations,  and  acted  on  the  liberal  prineipne 
of  mutual  encooragement,  and  reciprocal 
advantaae.  He  dei^ed  that  there  was  any 
groend  Isr  the  allegation,  that  if  the  trade 
with  the  northern  nattona  was  increased, 
we  should  not  come  in  for  our  full  shaiw* 
He  likewise  showed  the  decrease  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  exporu  of  our  ma« 
naActufes  to  the  Baltic,  since  the  impi>» 
sitioa  of  the  heavy  duties  on  timber,  whilo 
the  mcrease  to  the  colonies  had  bew  rery 
alight.  He  then  moved,  «<  That  the 
eeveral  Dotiea  of  Customs  payable  on  thw 
Importation  into  Great  Britaio  of  Timber 
ana  certain  articles  of  Wood,  do  cease  and 
determine,  and  the  several  and  respective 
Duties  and  Drawbacks  foUowiog  bo  paid 
in  lieu  thereof;* 

Lord  AUkorf  contended,  that  the 
Canada  trade,  was  an  immenae  tax  upon 
this  country,  and  seemed  to  be  kept  up 
for  the  purpose  of  working  ships  which 
were  unfit  for  any  other  service.  The 
pdicy  pursued  was  quite  at  variance  with 
tme  commercial  principles.  The  fair 
oourse  would  be,  to  hv  a  duty  of  5Qr. 
upon  Baltic  timber,  and  lOv.  on  Canada. 
lie  alee  suggested  whether  it  would  not 
bo  proper  to  fix  a  duty  on  deals  by  cubic 
aseasureaienti  instead  of  the  present  way* 

Mr.  htarrgat  said:— I  cannot  agree  to 
fte  nssoltttioda  proposed,  and  sCill  Jese  to 
tho  improvements  upon  them  suggested 
by  the  noble  lord;  beeauao  one  ^f  them, 
so  far  from  being  founded  on  tbe  evidence 
given  before  the  committee,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  evidence.  Another 
objection  which  weighs  very  strongly  on 
my  mind,  as  well  agamat  the  resohitiona 
aa  aome  passages  of  the  report  itself,  is, 
timt  belh  of  them  betrajr  too  great  a 
leaning  to  tbe  principles  hud  down  h»  the 
petition  of  certain  merehiais  of  this  me^ 
tropolia,  presented  last  sessieti,  which 
called  upon  this  House  to  take  off  ^  all 
duties  merely  protective  agaiost  forelgo 
cempetition.''  In  conformity  to  this  d^e^ 
tme,  it  is  now  proposed  to  dimitiish  the 
paeteetien  hitherto  given  to  our  oolontee 
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Ml  oar  shifUiwiitti,  fn  h  de^jhee  that 
will  prove  highly  injurious  to  bodi,  and 
give  a  monopoiy  of  tire  timber  trsde  to 
foreigners.  If  we  comply,  in  ibb  in^ 
stance,  with  the  request  of  the  discipAes 
of  the  new  school  of  political  economy, 
and  establish  what  they  term  **  a  sound 
prfittdple,  a  standard  to  be  referred  to  it> 
all  auosequeat  ttrrai^ements,''  wte  aioit 
fellow  it  up  in  every  other  case,  and  ibsU 
soon  ruin  every  class  of  the  ceonDit* 
nity.-^If  we  had  a  new  order  of  things  to 
establish,  an  unrestricted  intercoorte  be« 
tween  all  nations  would  be  the  most  bene* 
ficial  ajTstem  i  but  we  are  in  an  artifidsl 
state  of  society.  We  have  an  immeiiie 
natimial  debt,  and  the  taxation  we  bear 
to  provide  for  the  interest  of  it,  eotert 
Into  the  price  of  latK>nr,  and  erery 
thing  that  ts  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
maket  it  impoaaibie  lor  us  to  maintain  an 
eoual  opmpetition  with  foreign  nations. 
we  have  returned  to  a  state  of  peace, 
leaded  with  a  debt  of  800  raiUtoas,  initisd 
of  200,  which  was  the  amount  before  the 
war,  and  therefore  are  less  capable  than 
ever  of  bearing  that  foreign  competitioit* 
with  which  we  are  again  brought  into  con-' 
tact  We  are  pusaaing  a  wrong  etMiae,' 
in  attempting  to  increase  the  sale  of  our 
maBo&cturesaiDei^  the  Europeanpowtrs. 
Most  of  them  manofacture  for  them*' 
sehrea  i  and  use  levery  practical  means 
to  aecore  their  own  consumption  to  the 
industry  of  tbeiv  own  subjects.  Those 
who  do  not,  will  only  take  from  us  what 
we  can  supply  tbeaa  with  cheaper  tbaa 
their  other  neighbours.  Our  home  coa« 
sumption,  and  ooa  ooloniee  and  depea- 
deweies,  take  off  6-'7tt)S  of  all  ourmana- 
fiicturea;  and  our  only  reasonable  ezftee* 
tation  of  exteading  their  consuniption, 
is  among  distant  nations,  who  do  oot 
maaufisctore  for  themselves,  and  who  will 
tirise  our  goods  in  exchange  for  tbcif 
pAiductlons.  The  ob^ous  tendency  of 
a  free  trade  ie  to  omke  rich  couDtrief 
poor,  and  poor  couotriea  rich  ;  hscsdi0 
poor  countries,  vrbere  articles  are  dissf^ 
win  uodersdl  rich  eoentriee  where  tb^ 
aro  dear,  ontH  tbe  ioeqilB%  beteeoi 
tbea»  ceases.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very 
proper  lystem  for  thoae  who  ai«  poor  ta 
recommend,  but  net  for  those  who  re 
rich  to  adopt.-^y  objoctioos  to  ttting 
this  fresh,  step-in  the  n^w  career  rscom* 
mended  to  ws,  of  aboiishbg  all  rMtne* 
tfons  on  foreign  competition,^  gnn^owy 
the  injury  that  weald  be  doae  to  oar 
ship  owatjsra  and  (rqlom'ifs^  by  ^hit-  tw 
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report  lermt  '<  a  recurrence  to  those, 
tound  principles  by  which  all  commerce 
ought  to  be  regulated;"  but  the  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue  to  all  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  country.  My  im- 
pressions on  this  point  are  copfirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  a  most  intelligent  wit- 
ness»  examined  before  the  committee, 
who  declaredi  that  our  prohibitory  duties 
on  foreign  linens  are  considered  in  a  more 
invidious  light  than  our  high  duties  on 
their  timber;  that  our  prohibition  of 
their  com^  under  the  present  corn  laws, 
is  very  obnoxious  to  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
and  who  being  asked  whether  the  re- 
ductibn  of  .  our  duty  on  their  .  timber 
would  remove  the  unfavourable  disposi- 
tion they  entertain  against  us,  unless  fol- 
lowed by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  other  articles,  he  answered,  *'  It 
would  contribute  to.  such  an  effect, 
chieflyi  as  an  earnest  of  a  more  liberal 
system."  Justice  and .  reciprocity,  not 
liberality,  ought  to  be  the!  basis  of  our 
intercourse  with  foreign .  powers ;  but,  if 
we  open  to  them  thosa  great  sources  of 
consumption  which  furnish  employment 
for  our  own  domestic  Industry,  in  the  ex- 
pectation 9f  deriving  correspondent  ad- 
yantages  from  them  in  return,  I  fear  we 
shall  be  grievously  disappointed.  While 
1  contend  that  protection  against  foreign 
competition  is  absolutely  necessary,  1  beg 
leave  to  distinguish  between  protection 
and  monopoly;  and  to  observe  that  it 
should  be  bounded  by  such  limits,  as  the 
interest  of  the  community  at  large  re- 
quire. If  any  class  attempt  to  carry  it 
larther,  the  foreign  competitor  ought  to 
be  let  in,  and  prevent  an  undue  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  public.  Under 
^uch  limitations,  protection  is  necessary, 
to  almost  every  glass  of  the  community. 
-When  I  have  brought  up  petitions  from 
tbe  British  ship-owners,  and  the  .British 
coIoni«tS)  praying  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  they  have  sometimes 
been  treated  with  asperity,  and  the  peti- 
tioners represented,  as  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable; and  this,  too,  by  landholders 
and  gentlemen  of  tbe  sister  kingdom,  who 
l&ieht  be  expected  to  consider  with  in- 
dulgence the  claims  of  others  to  the  same 
protection  as  they  receive  themselves. 
As.  to  the  landholders,  the  protection 
against  foreign  competition  given  to  them 
by  the  corn  la^s,  amounts  to  not  less 
than  thirty,  roillioBs  per  annum,  which  the 
British  consumers  pay  them  for  the  pro- 
ifucp  of  their  land,  more  than  they  would 
VOL.  IV.  / 
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pay  for  it,  if  it  could  be  imported  without 
restrictions      on     foreign     competition. 
Wheat  would  then  be  sold  here  at  4:0s. 
per  quarter ;  land  would  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  and  be  of  as  little 
value  as  the  wildernesses  in  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America,  where  the 
timber  grows,  the   duties  on    which  we 
are  now  regulating.     Ireland  enjoys  the 
same  protection  for   her  agriculture  as 
Great  Britain;  and  her  staple  manufac 
ture,    linen,  is  protected  from    foreign 
competition,  by  duties  on  foreign  linens, 
amounting  to  from  50  to  90  per   cent; 
and  still  farther,  by  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  Irish  linen,  of  l|cf.  per  yard  ; 
which,  on  the  coarser  qualities,  amounts 
to  about  17{  per  cent  more.    Nay,  so 
great  is  the  horror  of  foreign  linens,  en- 
tertained by  the  gentlemen  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  that  they  have  extorted  from 
government  the  continuance  of  a  transit 
duty  of  I5s.  per  cent  on  its  being  ware- 
housed here  tor  exportation ;  under  an 
erroneous  prejudice,   which  is  injurious 
even  to  themselves,  and  highly  so  to  the 
best  interests  of  Great  Britam.    Let  them 
read  the  memorial  lately  presented  to  the 
Russian  government  by  the  sugar  refiners 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  they  will  find  that 
the  transit  dutv  on  foreign  linens  is  made 
the  ground  of  retaliatory  measures  of  a 
most  severe  nature.    During  the  late  war, 
the  numerous  expeditions  fitted  out  from 
this  country  required  a  great  number  of 
transports.    The  ship-owners  met  the  de- 
mand, built  an  additional  number  of  ves- 
sels, and  supplied  tlie  exigencies  of  the 
public  service.  'At  the  close  of  the  war, 
government  having  ho  longer  occasion  for 
them,  these  transports  were  discharged ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  colo- 
nies captured    from   the  enemy  having 
been  restored,  the  ships  engaged  in  bring- 
ing their  produce  to  Great  Britain  were 
also  thrown    upon    the    hands  of  their 
owners;  the   remaining  branches  of  our 
commerce  being  insufficient  to  give  them 
employment,  the  value  of  shipping  depre- 
ciated more  than  50  per  cent,  and  freights 
were  so  reduced,  that  those  ships  which 
found  employment,  instead  of  giving  an^ 
profit,  were  navigated  at  a  loss  to  their 
owners.    Under  these  circumstances,  a* 
the  protection  the  ship-owners  ask  is,  that 
you  will  not  alter  the  existing  duties  on 
timber,  and  transfer  that  trade  to  foreign- 
ers, which  is  at  present  carried  on   by 
them  from  the  British  colonics.     If  you 
do  this,  you  deprive  them  of  their  only 
5  D 
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resource,  and  devote  them  to  inevitable 
ruin.    The  British  colonists,  in  support  of 
their  claim  for  protection  against  roreign 
competition*  state  that  they  were  eocou* 
raged  to  engage  in  this  timber  trade  by  a 
specific  pledge  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment* '*  that  a  decided  preference  would 
be  given  to  timber,  the  growth  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  colonies  in  North  America,"    in 
consequence  of  our  being  excluded  from 
any  supply  from  the  northern  powers  of  Eu- 
rope.   Under  this  assurance,  and  in  this  exi- 
gency, they  formed  expensive  establish* 
ments*  andsuppiiedthewantsof  the  mother 
country.  The  Keport  states,  that,  «<  so  far 
from  any  expectationbeing  held  out  that  the 
encouragement  so  given  nad  been  consi- 
dered by  government  as  permanent,  or 
was  intended  to  be  indefinitely  continued* 
means  seem  to  have  been  studiously  taken 
to  produce  by  explanation  a  conviction  of 
a  contrary  tendency  ;**  but  the  onl^  docu- 
ment 1  have  seen  which  justifies  this  asser- 
tion is  Mr.  Lack's  letter  of  the  25th  Feb. 
1817;  and  tliis  refers  to  the  additional 
duty  of  lOs.  Sd.  imposed  on  Baltic  timber 
in  1813,  and  expresses  the  conviction  of 
their  lordships,  **  that  a  duty  to  the  same 
amount  might  be  laid  on  timber  from  the 
British  North  American  colonics*  without 
being   prejudicial  to  the  great  interests 
concerned."   The  ship-owners  remonstrat- 
ed against  this  duty,  and  on  the  20th 
Feb.  1818,  Mr.  Lack  wrote  again*  **  that 
upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case*  it  is  not  at  pre- 
sent the  intention  of  government  to  sub- 
mit to  parliament  any  alteration  of  the 
kw  as  it  now  stands.    The  chairman  of 
t\\e  8hip*owners  has  publicly  denied  having 
received    any  communication    which  he 
did  not  make  public ;  and  every  witness 
from  the  British   colonies,  examined  be- 
fore tlio  committee,  declared  that  they 
considered  the  duties  permanent,  except- 
ing that  of  lOi.  S^.  and  that  they  acted 
in  full  confidence  of  die  continued  pro- 
tection   of  government.     They    farther 
state,  that  this  trade  is  now  grown  up  to  a 
magnitude*  that  renders  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  British  colonies ;  that 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  find  em- 
ployment in  cutting  -timber  and  convey- 
ing it   to  the  shipping  places  during  the 
winter;  when  all  other  occupations  are 
suspended ;  that  the  increased  population 
thus  employed,  has  given  great  encourage-, 
meat  to  agriculture  ;  that  a  great  number 
of  emigrants  have  been  enabled  to  settle 
in  that  country,  by  mercbauts   advancing 
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to  them  the  suppliea  neceasBry  tat  their 
support,  until  tneir  lands  were  brawht 
into  a  state  of  cultivation*   and  taking 
their  payment  in  timber;  that  the  export 
of  their  timber  now  forma  a  large  prcqior^ 
tion  of  their  means  of  iipportiog  die  ma- 
nufactures  of  the  mother   country*  and 
that  if  this  trade  is  discouraged,  their 
imports  must  be  discontinued*  their  agri- 
culture decline,  and  their  population  eooi- 
grate  for  want   of  employment.    They 
ur^^e*  that  if  you  interrupt  the'  tiade  of 
an  independent  power,  to  whom  the  oem- 
merce  of  all  the  world  is  open*  it  may 
be  directed  into  other  channels ;  but  that 
as  you  bind  them  to  trade  with  the  mother 
country  alone*  if  you  refuse  to  protect 
their  produce,  they  are  left  without  re- 
source.    They  contend  that  the  restrict 
tioos  you  impose  upon   them*  of  taking 
all  their'  supplies  from  you*  and  shipping 
all  their  produce  to  you*    and  that  ia 
British  ships*  thus  making   their  industry 
contribute  in  every  possiSe  way  to  your 
great  objects*  of  finding  marts  for    the 
consumption  of  your  manufactures*  and 
maintaining  your  naval  power,  gives  themr 
an    unanswendble   clulm     to    protection 
against   foreign   competition ;   and  that 
you  must  either  continue  that  protection^ 
or  they  will  be  unable  to  bear  your  restric- 
tions.    Political    considerations   oi    the 
highest   importance  support   the  daima 
both  of  the  ship-owners  and  the  colonists. 
We  should  seriously  consider  the  conse- 
quences that  may  ensue 'from  destroying 
a  branch  of  trade  that,  in  1819*  employed 
17*500  British  seamen,  being  S*500  more 
than  are  voted  for  the  whole  service  of 
the  navy,  and  the  danger  of  driving  these 
men  into  the  employ  of  foreign*  who  may' 
perhaps  soon  again  become  hostile*  states. 
We  should  also  reflect  upon  the  impolicy 
of  making  ourselves  once  more  dependent 
upon    foreign  powers  for  the  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  of  our  navy ;  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  that  circunsstance  to 
exclude  us  from  their  ports,  and  reduce 
us  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  on 
their  own  terms.    The  importance  of  the 
Britbh  colonies  in  North  America  is  vety 
great*  and  if  they  continue  to  flourish  as 
they  have  done,  they  will  soon  beoone 
an  effectuid  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the 
United  States;  but  if  otherwise*  a  dn- 
contented  and  diminished  population  will 
submit  to  them  on  the  first  attack.    If  yoa 
lose  those  colonies,   you  will  not  long 
retain  those  in  the  West  Indies ;  for  they 
will  become  dependant  upon  the  United 
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States  for    their  means  of  subsistence^ 
as  well  as  for  their  supplies  of  timber : 
and  the  wants  and  interests  of  mankind 
will  bring  them  together,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.    The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  well  aware,  that,  if  she  increased 
her  duties  on  British  manufactures,  they 
would  find  their  way  into  her  territories 
through  the  British    provinces,    without 
paying  any  duty  whatever;  but  let  her 
once  become  mistress  of  them,   let  her 
command  the  continent  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi   to    the    St.  Lawrence,  and  she 
woula  possess  the  means  of  making  her 
Non-intercourse  and  Non-importation  acts 
effectual ;  these  provinces  are  the  only 
check  you  have  upon  her  policyr— If  we 
look  at  the  present  state  of  the  timber 
tradci  as  divided  between  our  own  colo- 
nies and  the  Northern  powers  of  Europe, 
we  shall  find  that  the  imports  from  the 
latter  haveexceeded  those  from  the  former, 
on  an  averaee  of  the  last  three  years ;  and, 
therefore,  the  northern  powers  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  they  do  not  enjoy  a 
fair  participation  in  the  traae.    They  com- 
plain indeed  of  great  losses,  and  so  with 
fqual  truth  do  the  traders  from  the  British 
colonies;  but  this  competition,    though 
injurious  to  the  importers,  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  British  consumers  of  timber, 
by  lowering  the  price  of  the  article.    As 
no  charge  of  want  of  liberality  can  justly 
be  brought  against  us  by  foreign  powers, 
io  our  present  regulations  of  the  timber 
trade,  we  have  a  right  to  consider  our 
own  interests  alone,  in  any  alterations  we 
may  think  it  advisable  to  adopt,  and  pro- 
bably our  manufacturers  should  be  the 
first  object  of  our  attention.     The  report 
states,  that  in  so  far  as  any  alteration  intro- 
duced is  favourable  to^  foreign  trade,  it 
must  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  in- 
creased   importation  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  possibly  to  induce 
an  increased  demand  from  that  quarter, 
for  the  manufactures  of  Great  Dritain ; 
and  it  goes  on  to  state  that,  *<  your  Com- 
mittee are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  in- 
creased   demand  would  be  the  result." 
That  the  export  of  British  manufactures 
to  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  does 
not   depend  upon  our    import  of  their 
timber^  is  manifest.    In  the  years  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  when  the  import  of  their 
limber  was  so  much  diminished  by  the 
competition  of  th#  British  colonies,  the 
export  of  British  manufactures  to  these 
powers  was  nearly  three  times  as  much 
■a  in  Ch«  yeirs  1799,  1800,  and  IjSOl, 
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when     they     had    the     whole    of    the 
timber  trade  in  their  own  hands.     The 
power  particularly  spoken  of  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  as  feeling  this  strong  desire  for 
British  manufactures,  is  Norway ;  and  if 
really  felt,  it  appears  singular  that  it  has 
not  been   gratified,  for   a  statement  is 
given  by  another  witness,  showing  that 
her  shipments  of  timber  to  this  country, 
in  the  three  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
amounted  to  820,000/.,  and  that  her  re- 
turns   taken    in    British    manufacturcg, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  only 
to  323,000/.  so  that  she  has  the  means, 
but  wants  the  will  to  increase  her  use  of 
British   manufactures.     In  shorty  if  we 
consult  the  interests  of  our  manufacturers, 
we  shall  encourage  the  trade  with  our  co- 
lonies in  preference  to  that  with  foreign 
powers,  because  foreigners  only  matf  deal 
with  us,    but  our  colonies  mtut.     The 
consumers  have  an  interest  both  in  the 
quality  and  in  the  price  of  timber,  and 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committee 
is  highly  valuable^  as  it  serves  to  correct 
the  violent  prejudice  that  had  been  excited 
>  against  the  colonial  timber,  by  the  report 
of  the  Lords  committee.    The  colonial 
timber  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  Baltic ; 
but  answers  as  well  for  many  purposes ; 
and  by  coming  into  competition  with  it, 
keeps  down  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer.    It  has  been  asserted  that  to 
encourage  the  import  of  colonial  timber, 
is  to  oblige  the  public  to  pay  a  higher 

Jmce  for  a  worse  commodity.    If  the  co* 
onies  applied  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  timber  trade, 
the  objection  would  be  just ;  but  as  every 
one  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  which  timber  he  pleases,   at 
the  difference  of  price.  It  surely  is  not 
very  reasonable  to  complain  of  having  the 
option.— One  of  the  resolutions  before 
the  House  proposes  a  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  on  foreign  timber;  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee.    All  the  witnesses  prac- 
tically concerned  in  the  trade,  state,  that 
the  effect  of  this  measure  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  article  abroad ;  and 
not  to  lower  it  to  the  British  consumer. 
It  also  appeared  in  evidence,  that  both  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  governments  have 
either  reduced,  or  wholly  taken  off,  the 
duty  they  formerly  imposed  on  the  export 
of  timber,  in  order  to  enable  their  sub- 
jects the  better  to  maintain  the  competi- 
tion to    which  they  were  exposed  with 
our  colonies.     We  may,  therefore,  rea- 
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sonaUy  oondnde^  that  when  that  com* 
petition  is  diniintshedy  these  duties  will 
be  revived,  and  thus  we  shall   sacrifice 
our  own  revenue,  either  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  foreign  powers,  or  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  individuals,— Another 
objection  to  reducing  the  duty  on  Baltic 
timber  is,   that  by  so  doing,    we  shall 
diminish  the  protection  and  lower   the 
value  of  British  timber.    British  oak,  of 
small  sixes,  now  sells  at  only  U.  per  load ; 
oud  of  sizes  fit  for  ship-building,  from 
40  to  60  feet  mctings,  at  6i.  per  load. 
These   prices    will  not  remunerate    the 
grower;    and  if  you  reduce  them  still 
lower,  you  may  bid  adieu  to  all  expecta- 
tion of  an  adequate .  supply  of  native 
timber.    These  considerations  all  tend  to 
show  the  impolicy  of  reducing  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber.    That  part  of  the  re- 
solution which  recommends  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  timber  from  the  British 
colonies,  is  supported  by  the  evidence, 
and  not  objected   to   by   the  colonists 
themselves,  who  allow  that  it  would  have 
the  eftect  of  making  them  more  careful, 
both  in  the  selection  and  conversion  of 
their  timber,  and  tend  to  improve  its  cha- 
racter and  value  in  the  British  market. 
This,  then,  is  merely  a  question  of  degree, 
and  the  only  point  at  issue  is,  what  duty 
it  can  safely  bear  ?— The  nett  proceeds  of 
a  load  of  colonial  timber,  which  costs  \%s.\ 
are  only  5<.  ^t/.,  leaving  a  loss  of  more 
than  70  per  cent  to  the  importer.      To 
impose  a  duty  of  \0s,  per  load  on  colonial 
timber,  and  take  off  10^.  from  the  Baltic 
timber,   must  altogether  crush  a    trade 
already  labouring   under  such  disadvan- 
tages.    The  number  of  shi[>s  employed 
in  the  timber  trade  to  the  colonies  last 
year,  was  260  less  than  in  the  year  be« 
fore.    Overtrading  naturally  leads  to  un- 
dertrading ;  and  any  violent  corrective  in 
the  shape  of  duty,  applied  to  a  trade  thus 
circumstanced,  would  destroy  it  altoge- 
ther.   Another  consideration  is,  the  doubt 
whether  government  do  not  stand  pledged 
to  the  continuance  of  the  existing  protec- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  additional 
duty  of  lOf.  S^.  imposed  in  the  year  181S. 
From  these  considerations  I  shall  oppose 
any  greater  duty ;    and  when  the  House 
considers,  that  the  whole  amount  paid  for 
colonial  timber  goes  into  the  hands  either 
of  the  British  manufacturer  or  the  British 
ahip^owner,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
support  of  national  industry  and  national 
revenue,  while  tlie  amount  paid  for  foreign 
timber,  except  the  freight  of  that  propor- 


tion of  it  which  is  brought  in  British 
ships,  goes  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
without  producing  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults, I  trust  that  they  will  think  the  re- 
maining protection  left  to  the  timber  of 
our  colonies  is  not  more  than  sound  po- 
licy requires.  I  shall  move,  in  a  proper 
stage  of  these  proceedings,  that  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,  instead  of  5h$.  per  loady 
continue  at  €55.  per  load. 
The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
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Capital  Crimes  Defence  Bill.^ 
Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  observed,  that 
there  could  l^  no  doubt  of  the  broad 
principle,  that  a  prisoner  charged  with 
any  offence  ought  to  have  the  same  means 
of  defence  that  the  prosecutor  had  of 
attack.  In  treason,  the  prisoner  was  al- 
lowed counsel ;  but  not  in  the  crime  next 
in  degree,  capital  fi^Iony.  It  bad  beetr 
said,  that  the  court  was  always  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  On  the  contrary,  ha 
contended,  not  only  that  they  were  notp^ 
so,  but  that  they  ought  not,  and  could 
not  be  so.  -  Again,  adverting  to  the 
trial  of  Bellingham,  he  maintained,  that 
the  failure  of  Bellingham  to  obtain  a 
postponement  of  his  trial,  on  an  affidavit 
stating  the  necessary  absence  of  a  mate- 
rial witness,  was  attributable  to  bis  not 
having  counsel  to  enforce  his  claim.  The 
hon.  member  proceeded  to  state  the  cir« 
cumstanccs  of  the  apprehension  of  ^n 
Irishman  for  supposed  burglary,  and  his 
trial  ^at  Croydon,  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment as  to  the  justice  of  affording  pri- 
soners charged  with  capital  ofltencea 
counsel  in  all  cases,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Solicitor  General  felt  great  re- 
luctance in  opposing  the  motion ;  because 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  hon,  member 
intended  to  confer  a  benefit  on  those  un- 
happy persons  who  were  charged  with 
capital  ofiences.  From  his  experience  iik 
courts  of  justice,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
declare,  that  the  proposition  would  ope- 
rate greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  those  per- 
sons.  As  to  the  circumstances  of  Bel- 
lingham's  trial,  they  would  in  no  way  have 
been  altered,  even  had  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member,  4)eeo  in  existence  ;> 
for.  when  an  application  for  delay,  founded* 
on  an  affidavit,  was  made  in  a  capital 
case,  counsel  were  always  he«cd  for  the 
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prisoner  to  wYratever  extent  it  might  be 
desired.  The  only  effect  of  the  observa- 
tion,  therefore,,  wofi,  to  cast  a  slur  on  as 
humane  a  judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  bench. 
In  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  the  case  was 
made  out  very  strongly  against  the  party 
accused*  In  such  cases,  if  the  prisoner 
had  a  counsel,  he  must  either  be  silent, 
which  would  be  construed  to  the  pri- 
Boner's  disadvantage,  or  in  his  defence  he 
must  resort  to  sophistry  and  every  kind  of 
fallacy  to  serve  his  purpose.  This  would 
require  remark  from  the  judge  in  summing 
up,  and  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
altering  the  situation  and  character  of  the 
judge,  and  of  making  him  counsel  against 
the  prisoner,  instead  of  counsel  for  him. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  also^  who 
at  present  contented  himself  with  a  tem- 
perate and  dry  statement  of  facts,  would, 
if  counsel  were  assigned  to  the  prisoner, 
feel  himself  obliged  to  change  the  cha- 
raclar  of  hifr  address  to  the  jury,  and  ope- 
rate* in  some  degree  upon  their  passions 
instead  of  their  reason.  He  contended, 
that  the  law,  eren  with  respect  to  high 
treason,  did  not  allow  to  prisoner's 
counsel  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
^ry  until  the  statute  of  William  Srd. 
But,  however  salutary  that  statute  as  af- 
fecting the  case  of  high  treason,  he  con- 
tended, that  extending  that  privilege  to 
^1  other  prisoners  would  only  be  a  waste 
of  the  public  time,  and  would  lead  to  no 
result  lavourable  to  the  administration  of 
public  justice. 

Sir  James  MaMnto$h  said,  he  was  al« 
way  ready  to  admit  that  the  general  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  jcistice  in  this  coun- 
try were  irreproachable ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised that  his  learned  friend  should  have 
argued  this  question  as  if  the  proposed 
bill  were  6ne  which  had  been  tried,  and 
had  operated  unfavourably  for  a  prisoner. 
His  learned  friend  well  knew  that,  before 
the  statute  of  William,  allowing  counsel 
in  cases  of  treason,  the  law  refused  coun« 
ael  to  prisoners  in  all  criminal  cases.  The 
statute  of  William  was  the  first  good  fruit 
which  grew  out  of  the  Revolution,  lis 
benefit  was  universally  felt  as  a  safeguard 
for  the  subject ;  and  ne  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  the  same  advantage  which 
accrued  to  a  prisoner  in  cases  of  treason, 
out  of  this  privilege,  would  not  also  be 
felt  in  the  same  manner  in  other  cases.  It 
was  remarkable  that  all  the  argutaoents  used 
by  his  learned  friend  against  the  motion, 
bad  been  used  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
oC  the  statute  of  WiUiam.    He  ratber 
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thought  that  if  this  measure  were  tried,  it 
would  be  found  aerviceable.  There  waa 
a  broad  distinction  between  what  a  jitdge 
would  do  in  behalf  of  a  prisoner,  and  what 
his  counsel  might  do.  That  which  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  a  counsel  to  do  for  his 
client,  would  be  criminal  if  done  on  the 
part  of  a  judge.  His  learned  friend  had 
overlooked  the  invariable  practice  of 
Scotland,  where  any  prisoner  might  have 
the  advantage  of  counsel.  He  did  not 
seek  this  privilege  to  enable  orimtnals  to 
have  a  better  chance  of  escaping;  for 
their  escape  he  thought  the  greatest  slur 
upon  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  object 
was,  not  that  these  should  escape,  but  that 
the  innocent  should  have  a  better  protec- 
tion. The  utmost  that  could  result  from 
agreeing  to  this  measure  would  be,  that 
a  greater  number  of  guilty  persons  would 
be  convicted,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
a  good  and  not  as  an  evil. 

Sir «/.  Ybri^said,  that  an  objection  oc« 
curred  to  him,  upon  the  score  of  time. 
If  two  counsel  were  allowed  on  each  sid^ 
upon  every  case,  it  might  not  be  unfair 
to  suppose  that  counsellor  Bore'em  on  the 
one  and  counsellor  Bother'em  on  the 
other,  would  each  speak  for  two  hours, 
and  this  taking  the  number  of  cases  at 
8,000,  would  amount  to  12,060  houra 
annually. 

The  Attorney  OenenU  said,  that  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  innocent  had 
suffered,  or  that  justice  had  not  been  ad* 
ministered  because  prisoners  were  not  al« 
lowed  counsel,  he  would  be  ready  to  sup^ 
port  the  bill ;  but  all  persons  convertant 
with  the  subject,  were  aware,  that  every 
assistance  was  afforded  to  prisoners  upoa 
their  defence.  If  the  bill  were  to  be  en** 
tertained  upon  theoretical  grounds,  ha 
knew  not  where  the  principle  could  atop. 
Trial  by  jury  might  be  abolished  upon 
theory ;  for  certainly  nothing  at  the  first 
view  appeared  so  repugnant  to  reason  aa 
to  say,  that  twelve  men  should  be  unani- 
mous in  every  case  of  justieob  It  waa 
found,  however,  that  the  system  worked 
well  in  practice. 

The  motion,  that  tho  bill  be  read  % 
second  time,  was  negatived. 

.  Army  Ebtimatbb.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  (at  going  into  a  committee  of 
supply, 

•Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  the  House  waa 
about  to  resolve  itself  into  a  coorauttee  of 
supply,  in  which  the  Army  Estimates  were 
to  he  coiiaidered»  he  fidtit  hii  dntyjto 
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ittbmlt  a  moUon  respecting  the  staff  and 
public  departcneiits  of  the  army  similar  to 
Ihat  which  be  had  formerly  submitted  re* 
•peclinp  lis  numerical    force.    He  was 
•irongly  impressed  with  the  diSbreooe  be« 
Iweeo  the  numbers  of  the  array  in  179^ 
and  1821 ;  but  he  was  still  more  impressed 
with  the  difference  of  the  expense  of  the 
Staff'    He  should  therefore  mevor  as  an 
amendment— <<  That  it  appears,  by  the 
returns  before  the  House,  that  the  total 
charge,  under  the  head  of  staff  officers 
•f  erery  kind,  belongiog  to  the  army  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  all  the  colonies,  in 
1792  (Ireland  excluded),  was  dS,794/.  i 
oamdy— For  Great  Britain  16,676/. :  for 
the  colonies  17,118/.  And  that  the  chargOi 
under  the  head  of  staff  of  every  kind,  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  coloniea,  in  the  year 
1881  (Ireland  excluded),  is  117,710^; 
Mi»e)y«**For  Great  Britain  38,8552. ;  for 
the  old  colonies  52,155/.;  for  the  new  co* 
lonies   81,700/.;   being   an  increase   in 
Great  Britain  and  the  old  colonies,  of 
52,216/.,  and  in  (heat  Britain  and  the 
new  colonies  of  63,916/.  a  year,  for  staff 
officers  belonging  to  the  army;  also,  that 
It  apnears*  by  the  returns  on  the  tstble  of 
ibis  Houses  that  the  charge  for  the  pub* 
Ue  departmento  in  Great  Britain,  of  the 
paymasCer^generaU  the  secretary  at  war^ 
the  adjutant-general,  the  judge-ad^ocate- 
geheral,  the  coinptretters  of  ecoouiits, 
and  the  oemmisssry*general  of  mufetera, 
Sbeir  de^ustes,  clerks,  and  oontingent  ex- 
pensesi  tn  1792»  amounted  to  45,853,  in- 
dodiag  4,997  of  fees ;  and  that  the  charge 
ibr  allowances  to  the  principal  officers  of 
she  miUic  departments,  of  thecommander- 
aapcmef,  paymaster^general,  secretary  at 
war,  judgeWidnMttte-gBneral,  oomptroUer 
of  accounts^  the  medical  department,  their 
^eputiei,  clerks^  and  contingent  cmpensee, 
ier  Great  Britain^  in  1821,  amount  to 
189|074/.,  bemg  an  increase  of  d7,239/« 
snore  for  the  bmUio  departoMnts  of  the 
anOT  in  1821  than  in  1798.'' 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 
<  Mr..  Hume  said,  he  had  now  to  prdpoee 
amotion,  on  which  he  should  take  the 
aense  of  tkte  House,  and  he  .intreated  them 
to  consider  bow  moch  the  salaries  of  of- 
fices had  been  increased  since  1797. 
There  was  not  an  indifidual  who  was  toot 
^awara  of  the  caasea  of  the  incraasa  The 
motion  which  he  should  submit  .t<^  the 
House  wei^t  to  pledge  them  to  t&rm  all 
aalaries  which  had  &ea  inoreased  since 
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1797.    He  then  oioved,  aakn  aasenddient^ 
^  Tbat  the  progressif  e  increase  of  £«|arice 


in  the  different  public  departmenta  look 

Clace  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
usiness  hi  time  of  war,  and  thedeprecia^ 
tion  of  the  currency,  which  began  soon 
after  the  suspension  of  cash  pavments,  in 
1797 ;  and  that  as  peace  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  currency  brought  to  a 
metdlic  standard,  it  is  expedient,  that  « 
considerable  reduction  of  expense  should 
be  effected  by  a  proper  rerision  of  all 
Salaries  increased  since  1797,  by  adjust- 
ing them  to  the  present  ?alue  of  the  cur* 
rency." 

Lord  PaknerUon  said,  that  the  amend- 
ment referred  not  only  to  the  estimates 
which  were  to  come  before  them,  but  to 
everj^  department  of  the  state.  It  would 
be  improper,  therefore,  to  adopt  ao 
sweeping  a  proposition  in  reference  to  « 
particular  question,  instead  of  having  a 
regular  discussion  on  it  after  proper  notice. 
The  amendment,  too,  affirmed  one  thing,  of 
which  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  namely,  |hat 
a  metallic  currency  had  been  established. 
Premurations,  indeed,  had  been  made  for 
establishing  it.  As  to  priees,  agrieultaral 
produce  had  lor  some  time  been  low,  bua 
house-rent,  wearing  apparel,  mi^d  manu- 
factures k  generaii  were  still  as  high  as 
they  had  been. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  proper,  than  that,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  TOte  money,  they  should  laj 
down  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  hen.  gen- 
tleman,  who  was  nelrer  to  bo  named  with- 
out  gratitude,  for  his  efforts  in  throwing 
Ught  on  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the 
countrr,  had  pot  before  them,  in  a  dis- 
tinct shape^  that  which  was  uniTersally 
admitted,  namely,  that  salaries  had  been 
increased  on  account  of  the  depifeciatioii 
of  the  currency,  and  that  now  that  the 
currene?  was  brought  back   to  ito  old 
standard,    the  House  should  reconsider 
those  salaries.    Yet,  when  the  House  was 
Called  upon  to  recognise  this  principle, 
they  Were  told,  that  going  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply  Was  not  the  tioie.    The 
remark  of  the  noble  lord,  that  we  had  not 
yet  gone  back  to  a  metaHio  standard,  was 
rather  hypercriticaU    On  the  1st  of  May, 
they  might  get  gold  at  the  BUnk  at  tlie 
rata  of  S/.  Vlk.  10|dL ;  they  might  now 
get  it  at  3/.  ]9f»}-and  by  tne  aomitstoa 
of  all  persons,  the  currency  was  sctewed 
ap,  .not  merely  td  the  old  standard,  but 
beyond  it.    He  expected  that  (hose  gen- 
tkiben    wbo,   some  time   since^  voted 
ag^nst  thdse.  taxes  by  which  the  present 
expensive  syslens  was  tupporledi  would 
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nov  vote  for  a  resotutton  that  did  not 
pledge  the  House  to  a  reduction  of  sala- 
ries, but  merely  to  a  revision  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  qf  ike  Exchequer  ihought 
that  the  object  of  the  hoa.  member  might 
be  better  attained,  by  making  specific 
propositions  on  the  separate  estimates, 
than  by  calling  upon  the  House  to  come 
lo  a  general  sweeping  resolution.    • 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amend* 
menty  29 ;  Against  it,  50. 

List  of  ike  MinorUy. 
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Bury,  lord 
Butterwortb,  J. 
Boughey^  sir  J. 
Baring,  A. 
Bennet,  R. 
Crcevey,  F. 
Crawley,  S. 
Crompton,  S. 
Davis,  col. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Goraon,  R, 
Hornby,  E. 
Heron,  sirR. 
Ilarbord,  lipn.  E. 
Johnson,  col. 


Lennard,  B.  T, 
IVIartin,  J. 
Monk,  J.  B. 
Price,  R. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Smith,  W. 
Williams,  R. 
Willian)S,  O. 
Whitmore,  T. 
Winnington,  sirT. 
Western,  C.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  supply,  lord  Palmerston 
moved,  *«  That  105,943/.  5s.  XOd.  be 
granted  to  his  msjesty,  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  general  and  staff  ofBcera,  and 
oflkers  of  the  hospitals,  serving  with  bis 
majesty's  forces  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
foreign  stations  (excepting  India),  firon) 
25th  Dec.  1820  to24>th  Dec.  1821.'' 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  amount  of 
this  vote.  With  regard  to  the  allowance 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  he  considered 
it  enormous,  and  disproportionate  to  the 
distressed  circumstances  of  the  country. 
From  1794»  up  to  1815,  the  pay  of  the 
commander  in  chief  was  only  9  guineas  a 
day.  It  was  now  increased  to  16/.  8^.  a 
day.  He  was  aware  of  the  important 
services  of  the  illustrious  individual  at  the 
head  of  this  department;  but  it  was  the  duty 
\of  parliament,  now  that  we  were  arrived 
at  the  seventh  year  of  peace,  to  reduce 
every  part  of  our  military  establishment, 
and  to  begin  by  applying  that  reduction 
to  the  hesd  of  it.  The  next  item  was  the 
charee  for  the  secretary  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  salary  of  that 
officer  amounted  to  2,000L  per  annum. 
No  such  office  existed  in  1792,  and  the 
secretary  had  now  comparatively  little  to 
do.    Id  1792|  the  whole  detailt  of  the 


tfrmy  were  conducted  by  the  war  officei 
at  an  expense  of  little  more  than  10|000i^., 
and  the  secretary  at  war  had  not  more 
than  14  or  15  clerks,  instead  of  the  array 
of  60  or  70,  clerks  which  the  noble  lord 
now  kept.  The  quarter-master-general 
had  not  even  an  office  at  that  time,  and 
the  whole  expense  of  his  establishment, 
which  now  amounted  to  5  or  6,000/.,  did 
not  cost  more  than  500/.  a  year.  He 
thought  the  salary  of  the  secretary  to  the 
cemmandei^in-chief  might  be  reduced 
1,000/.  a  year.  The  next  item  was  the 
pay  of  the  chaplain,  who  united  three 
offices.  The  salary  of  this  individual 
would  certainly  admit  of  reduction ;  for  it 
was  clear  that  he  could  not  perfbrm  the 
duties  of  all  these  offices,  unless  he  could 
be  in  three  different  places  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  offices  of  the  deputy 
asstslant  adjutant-general,  and  the  deputy 
assistant  qQarterHna8ter-f;eneral  might  be 
advantageously  reduced.  There  was  not 
a  military  man  who  did  not  agree  that  a 
staff  of  15,0001.  was  extravagant,  and 
might  be  reduced  one«half,  or  at  le^al 
one-third.  Some  reductions  had  been 
made  in  the  staff  in  South  Britain.  The 
pay  to  five  permanent  district  assist^ 
ants  to  the  ouarter-master  general,  ad* 
roitted  of  considerable  reduction.  Indeed^ 
those  officers  might  he  altogether  dis* 
pensed  with.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
for  two  inspectors  of  army  clothiers,  at 
698/.  tho  whole  of  the  duties  might  be 
performed  by  one  inspector  with  a  con^* 
raittee  of  the  officers  of  the  respective 
corps.  The  office  of  chaplain-^neral 
was  entirely  a  new  creation,  und  the  fpw^ 
dual  increase  of  his  income  showed  the 
disposition  of  the  government  to  extrava* 
gant  expenditure.  When  this  chaplaia 
was  first  appointed,  he  had  only  a  salary 
of  865/.  a  year.  It  was  afterwards  raised 
to  800/.  Now,  if  S65/.  a  year  was  a  sufBh 
dent  sakiry  for  this  individual,  at  a  time 
when  our  military  establishment  was 
double  or  treble  what  it  was  now,  his  pre- 
sent allowan<!e  would  sorely  admit  of  coo* 
siderable  reduction.  The  staff  in  North 
Britain  was  double  or  treble  what  it  wea 
in  former  years. .  There  was  a  secretary 
and  an  aide-de-camp  in  that  department 
who  had  precisely  the  same  duties  to  per- 
form;  one  of  these  offices  might,  therefore^ 
be  well  dispensed  with.  He  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
amasing  disprotioriion  between  the  staff  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  The  staff  of 
IffeBad>  whiah>  in  17909  cost  only  a  few 
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thoataiid  poundty  vat  noir  charged  at 
20»500/.  Tbere  was  a  charge  for  no  leM 
tlian  seven  adjutants-geoeralv  and  eight 
^uarter-masters-geoerali  with  their  depu* 
ties*  One-half  of  these  miebt  be  sately 
reduced.  The  medical  staff  in  Ireland 
was  much  larger  than  in  England.  The 
whole  of  this  medical  utaff  was  appointed 
in  1796;  and»  asiheir  appointment  was 
understood  to  be  temporary^  they  re* 
ceived  their  commissions  from  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  not  from  the  king ;  nor 
had  one  of  them  ever  been  ahroaid  on 
foreign  service.  They  had»  in  fact»  re« 
mained  in  Ireland  for  the  last  15  or  16 
years,  and  had  never  shared  tlie  dangers, 
which  had  fallen  on  the  English  medical 
8ta£  If  this  staff  was  to  be  kept  up,  it 
was  but  just  that  ii  should  be  supplied  by 
officers  of  the  medical  staff  in  England, 
who  were  now  on  half-pay,  and  who  had 
heen  actively  engaged  m  their  professional 
duties  in  all  the  late  campaigns.  With 
respect  to  the  foreign  staff,  the  charge  for 
this  department,  which  in  1792  was 
17,000(.,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of 
50,Q00L  The  whole  cbaree  for  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands  was  8,442t  in 
1792,  and  was  now  21,509/.  He  had  on 
.a  former  occasion  stated  his  opinion,  with 
regsrd  to  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
.The  charge  for  these  Islands  amounted  to 
11,766/.  and  was  two-thirds  higher  than 
was  necessary*  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances he  thought  that  the  vote  might  be 
reduced  at  least  by  20,000/.,  and  would 
therefore  move,  that  the  resolution  be 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  S5t9^^  in- 
stead of  105,948/. 

.  Lord  PalmenUm  said,  that  the  question 
upon  which  he  was  at  issue  with  the  hon. 
^ember  was  rather  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, than  a  question  of  detail ;  for  imless 
he  could  show  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  military  estsbhsliment  of  the 
country  was  conducted  in  1792,  were  ap» 
pUcable  to  the  present  times,  it  was  futile 
.to  compare  the  details  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure with  those  of  1792.  Now,  he 
contended,  that  the  military  system  of 
1792,  instead  of  bebg  a  guide  to  direct 
their  course,  was  rather  a  b^con  to 
avoid.  It  was  extremely  unfit  even  for 
the  period  at  which  it  existed ;  still  less 
was  it  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  Our  army  in  1792,  taking  it  in 
the  aggregate,  and  without  reference  to 
the  courage  and  character  of  the  officers 
and  men,  was  one  of  the  worst  appointed 
nrinies  in  Europe.    Great  unproyeaaent^ 
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since  that  time  had  taken  place  in  ewery 
part  of  our  military  system ;  and  unless 
we  were  prepared  to  forego  all  the  ad* 
vantages  which  we  derived  from  those  im- 
provements, he  knew  not  upon. what  prin- 
ciple the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
could  be  defended.  The  hon*  gentleman 
had  complained  of  the  salary  of  the  cooa- 
mander-in-chief,  but  that  salary  was 
raised  to  its  present  amount,  by  a  regula- 
tion assigning  that  rate  of  pay  to  all  field- 
marshals  when  employed ;  so  that  this  was 
not  a  personal  grant  to  the  present  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  duties  of  the  military 
secretary  to  the  commander-in*chief  were  of 
the  most  laborious  nature,  and  had  in  fact 
been  much  increased  by  the  redaction  of 
the  army ;  for  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  to  carry  on  the  correspondence 
with  the  commander-in-chief,  his  labours 
were  much  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  applications  on  the  part  of 
officers  reduced  to  half-pay.  As  to  the 
inspectors  of  army  clothing,  be  was  not 
sure  th3t  he  understood  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's proposition  for  substituting  one  in- 
spector with  a  committee  of  officers 
belonging  to  each  regiment.  Iftbeng^ 
ments  were  on  foreign  service,  such  a 
plan  wcHdd  be  impracticsble;  at  all  events, 
the  expense  of  sending  a  detachment  of 
officera  from  each  regiment,  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  reduction  of  one 
inspector.  With  regard  to  the  salary  of 
the  chaplain-general,  the  clerical  arrange- 
ments of  the  army  had  been  much  im- 
proved since  the  appointment  of  a  gentle- 
man Of  character  and  respectability  to 
officiate  in  that  capacity.  The  hon. 
member  complained,  that  the.  staff  in 
Ireland  was  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  tlie  staff  in  England ;  but  the  army  in 
Irdand  was  much  more  dispersed  than  in 
England,  and  as  that  circumstance  in- 
volved more  frequent  marches  of  different 
detachments,  and  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  staff 
to  a  greater  amount.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  opposing  the  amendment. 

Cdonel  Davies  bore  testimony  to  the 
obligations  of  the  army,  and  of  the  coon- 
try  m  general,  to  the  services  of  the  illu^ 
triouB  person  at  the  head  of  the  miliury 
establishment.  He  was,  however,  con* 
vinced,  that  a  considerable  saving  .might 
be  made  in  our  military  establ^hment ;  if 
not  to  the  extent  sta^  hv  h>*  hon.  friend* 
The  oommander-in-chi^ .  and  staff  in 
Ireland,  he  thought,  sboi^d  bereduced» 
which  would  8a?e  about  4^000/.  a  year^ 
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The  staff  of  the  Leeirard  Islands  was  ex« 
cessive,  amounting  to  21, 000/.  annually. 
He  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  a 
quarter-master-general  in  those  small 
islands,  which  had  fort-adjutants  and 
brigade-majors.  As  to  the  force  kept  up 
at  St.  Helena,  even  allowing  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  station  two  battiuions  there, 
yet  he  did  not  see  why  there  should  be 
both  a  lieutenant  and  brigadier-general. 
The  amount  of  saving  which  would  arise 
from  the  staff  reductions  which  he  pro- 
posed, would  be  about  13,000/.  a  year, 
exclusive  of  the  medical  staff.  He  would 
move  a  resolution  to  that  effect  when  the 
amendment  before  the  committee  was 
disposed  of;  but,  painful  as  it  was  to  his 
feelings  to  dissent  from  his  hon.  friend, 
he  could  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  he  should  have  been 
much  more  satisfied  with  the  amendment, 
if  it  had  proposed  a  smaller  reduction. 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  benefits 
which  had  accrued  to  the  nation  from  the 
exertions  of  our  gallant  army ;  but  in 
these  times,  when  even  the  public  creditor 
was  alarmed,  it  was  necessary  that  every 
practicable  saving  should  be  made,  and 
that  no  person  should  be  employed  by  the 
state  whose  services  were  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

'  Mr.  Hume,  in  consequence  of  a  feeling 
expressed  by  his  hon.  friends  around  him, 
wished  to  withdraw  bis  amendment,  and 
to  substitute  another  in  its  place,  pro- 
posing a  reduction  of  10,000/.  instead  of 
20,000/. 

The  committee  divided  on  this  amend- 
ment: Ayes,  61;  Noes,  116.  The  ori- 
ginal resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  25,382/.  ISs. 
lOd.  be  granted  for  the  General  Staff  of 
Ireland,'^  ^ 

Sir  It.  Pamell  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  separate  commander  of  the 
forces  for  Ireland,  with  the  staff  by  which 
that  officer  stood  surrounded,  was  a  mea- 
sure of  blameable  expense.  The  duty 
might  be  perfectly  well  performed  by  an 
officer  havmg  the  rank  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, and  such  an  alteration  would  be 
attended  with  a  considerable  saving.  The 
whole  establishment  of  Ireland  was  formed 
upon  an  extravajnint  scale,  for  there  were 
more  general  officers  employed  to  com- 
mand 20,000  men  in  that  country,  than 
sufficed  for  27,000  in  England.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposmg  to  reduce  the  grant 
to  20,479/. 
VOL.  IV. 
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Lord  Palmenton  said,  that  a  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Ireland  was  indis- 
Sensable.  When  they  considered  the 
ist'ance  between  Dublm  and  this  metro- 
polis, it  would  be  seen  that  the  delay  and 
mconvenience  of  correspondence  would 
be  subversive  of  order  and  discipline.  It 
then  became  a  auestion,  how  the  office  of 
commander  of  the  forces  was  to  be  remu- 
nerated. The  committee  would  see,  that 
the  individual  who  held  it  was  subjected 
to  heavy  expenses,  in  consequence  of 
being  obliged  to  receive  the  very  best 
company  at  hts  tables  and  that  the  various 
other  duties  of  his  office  led  him  into 
larse  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained,  that  the  esta- 
blishments of  Ireland  might  be  reduced 
without  inconvenience  to  the  service. 
They  exceeded,  past  all  reason,  the  corres- 
ponding establishments  of  this  country. 

Mr.  (/Grady  said,  it  was  not  against 
the  effective  force  of  the  army,  but  ajgainst 
the  superfluous  offices  attached  to  it  that 
he  directed  his  opposition.  The  com^^ 
mander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  and  the 
adjutant-generals  and  their  assistants  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  kept  up  at  an  unne- 
cessary expense,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
vote  for  their  abolition. 

Mr.  Grant  observed,  that  if  they  were 
to  have  a  court  In  Ireland  they  must 
countenance  the  appointment  of  high 
offices  in  order  to  support  its  dignity* 
The  hon.  baronet  had  suggested  last  year 
that  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  might  be 
abolished— a  suggestion  that  had  excited 
considerable  alarm  in  Ireland.  "^ 

The  committee  divided:  For  the  amend- 
ment, 53 ;  Against  it,  140. 

On  the  resolution,  <<  That  28,883A  be 
granted  for  the  Allowance  to  the  Pay- 
master General,'' 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  expense  of 
mamtainin^  this  establishment.  The 
amount  which  annually  passed  through  the 
pay-master's  hands  was  from  six  tq  ten 
millions,  and  it  cost  the  country  28,000^. 
to  maintain  this  office;  that  was,  to  pay  the 
military  checks,  which  might  be  done  at 
the  Bank  for  nothing.  One  individual,  with 
the  assistance  of  four  or  five  clerks,  could 
do  all  the  business  of  the  office.  In 
1792,  the  amount  of  this  department  was 
18,344^.  A  reduction  was  even  then 
thought  of;  but,  instead  of  that,  its 
amount  had  been  raised  to  28,000/.  No 
harm  would  be  done  to  the  individuals  of 
that  department,  if  the  expense  was 
brouebt  back,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
5  £f 
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amount  of  1792 ;  and  hereafter  he  hoped 
means  would  be  found  to  do  away  with 
the  office  altogether.    The  whole  amount 


of  the  expense  of  the  department  at  pre- 
sent was  28,883/.,  which  included  5,000/. 
payable  in  pensions.  He  would  move, 
that  the  sum  of  23,728/.  be  substituted. 
.  Sir  C.  Long  entered  into  a  description 
of  the  duties  attsched  to  the  office  in 
peace  and  war,  and  contended  that,  from 
the  nature  of  those  duties,  it  was  impos- 
sible they  could  be  performed  by  the  Bank. 
He  stated  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment, from  1792  to  the  present  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  tnat,  since  he  was 
connected  with  the  office,  much  had  been 
fioue  in  the  woy  of  retrenchment.  He 
had  made  many  reductions,  and  he 
doubted  not  but  that  he  should  be  able  to 
effect  still  more.  Several  accounU  which 
were  connected  with  the  late  war  were  in 
the  office, 
retain  clerks 

employed.  When  those  accounts  were  au- 
dited and  passed,  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  see  a  very  considerable  reduction ; 
but  it  would  be  tlic  worst  possible  policy 
to  dismiss  tliose  clerks  before  the  accounia 
were  settled. 

After  some  further  conversation  the 
committee  divided ;  the  original  resolution 
was  agreed,  to  without  a  division. 

The  House  resumed,  and  on  the  motion, 
that  the  report  be  received  on  Monday, 
the  House  divided :  Ayes,  25 ;  Noes,  20. 


liation  which  they  had  set  np«  Their 
machinery  had  totally  failed ;  and  it  had 
turned  out  a  bankrupt  adventure.  The 
measure  including  the  intercourse  bill,  ap* 
peared  to  him  to  be  very  much  misun- 
derstood.  It  seemed  to  be  an  experiment, 
as  to  what  portion  of  religious  faith  might 
be  given  up  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
politicsl  privileges.  No  person  more 
highly  respected  than  he  did  those  illuslri- 
ous  persons  connected  with  the  most  an- 
cient families  in  the  kingdom,  whose  sen- 
timents had  been  laid  before  parliament. 
He  admitted  their  claims  to  the  greatest 
consideration ;  but  he  could  not  admit 
that  their  opinion  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Catholic  faith  should  guide  the 
decision  of  the  House.  He  maintaiaedt 
that  their  faith  was  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  legislature,  who  had  a  right  to 
judge  for  themselves.  They  had  an  op- 
This  rendered  it  necessary  to  I  |;>ortunit^  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
I,  who  would  not  otherwise  be    effects  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  well  Irom  a 

perusal  of  the  histories  composed  by 
clergymen  of  that  church,  as  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  works  of  Protestant  wri- 
ters. He  could  not  look  on  an  assembly 
of  Roman  Catholic  nobJemen  and  gentle- 
men who  were  devising  the  means  of 
finding  their  way  back  lo  those  privileges 
and  immunities  which  they  had  lost,  as 
the  fair  expositors  of  the  Catholic  faiths 
No ;  for  that  exposition  he  would  rather 
look  to  an  assembly  of  persons  regularly 
convoked  by  the  acknowledged  Catholic 
authorities.  What  had  passdi  in  some  of 
those  assemblies  showed  pretty  clearly 
that  the  bill  was  not  viewed  by  the  Ca* 
tholic  clergy  with  apprdbalion.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  he  was  much  deceived 
if  tne  clergy  had  not,  alnaost  unanimously 
agreed  to  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
the  measure.  Amongst  those  who  peti- 
tioned against  it,  was  a  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  rank  and  influence,  whose  name 
had  been  treated  with  a  considerable  de- 
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Roman  Catholic  Disability  Re* 
MovAL  Bill.]  On  the  motion,  "  That 
ihe  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time," 

Sir  WiUiam  Scott  rose.  He  confessed 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  expectations  of  any 
improvement  of  it,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  objections  to  which  it  had  been 
open,  had  not  been  realized*  After 
commitments  and  re-commitments,  and 
all  the  elaborate  attention  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  bill  came  before 
them  worse,  than  it  was  before*  In  the 
instances  of  former  bills,  for  ihe  same 
purpoise,  tliey  had  dis^tlsfied  one  party 
onljr ;  but  by  this  bill  all  side's  were  dissa- 
tisned ;  the  party  who  objected  to  it,  and 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  conciliate. 
The  other  party,  the,  House,  had  an  equal 
reason  to  be  dissatisBed.  They  hud  had 
Ho  siiccess  in  t'he  manufactory  of  conci- 


ffree  of  asoerity  by  the  supporters  of  the 
bill.  He  aid  not  mean  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  that  individual ;  he  knew  him 
not :  but  he  would  say,  that  he  respected 
him  for  his  learning,  for  his  ingenuity, and 
for  the  integrity  he  had  shown  in  itvow- 
jng  tWs  ■eDUmenU  of  th«  rdigioD  he  pro- 
fessed* 

Upon  looking  over  this  bill,  he  found 
that  clause  whidi  had  given  rise  to  all  the 
argument  about  the  celebrated  explana- 
tion or  exposition  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said.  Upon  this  subject  we  had 
fortunately  a  documeat  coqevsI  with  the 
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ReformatioOy  ta  diow  what  was  then  the 
legUlatiTe  uoderatanding  of  that  ipteffer- 
ence,  whether  spiritual  or  ^eipporal, 
against  which  the  oath  of  supremacy  at- 
tempted to  euard.  But,  afler  every 
device  which  had  beeo  contrived,  to  ex- 
plaia  away  the  misohievous  tendency  Qf 
the  proposed  measure,  with  all  the  screur* 
ijig  and  wrenching  which  had  been  put  in 
practice,  unfortunately  the  experim^iit 
Lad  totally  failed.  This  was  the  first  ex« 
periment  which  had  yet  bepn  made  to  at« 
tempt,  by  legislative  means,  to  alter  th^t 
inviolable  oath,  and  to  remove  that  im- 

gortant  (Nrotection  which  had  been  set  up 
y  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and  he 
hoped  and  trusted  that,  for  the  honour  of 
parliament,  it  would  be.  the  last.  He 
could  not  help  saying  Uiat  he  was  not 
more  surprised  at  the  attempts  wbidi  had 
beeo  made  to  introduce  the  decUrar 
lion  contained  in  the  present  bill,  than  be 
was  at  the  arguments  which  bad  been 
o&red  in  support  of  it.  The  very  au- 
thority to  which  the  right  hon.  framer  of 
tike  bill  had  appealed  was  against  him. 
Bishop  Burnet  described  the  measures  of 
queen  Elisabeth's  court  as  being  intended 
to  separate  the  church  from  the  Papists 
altogether,  and  as  having,  with  that 
view,  laid  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  ques- 
tion of  difference  on  the  obedience  ex- 
acted from  Catholics  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope.  Another  argument  had  beeo 
used,  .to  show  how  much  Catholics,  as 
well  as  Protestants,  were  deliffhted  with 
the  measures  of  queen  EliEid)eth,  namely, 
that  both  parties  resorted  to  the  same 
places  of  worship.  On  this  point  he 
would  refer  to  two  verv  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  authorities— the  one,  Mir.  Dodd, 
tlie  celebrated  author  of  a  History  of  the 
lieformation ;  the  other,  Mr.  Butler,  a 

fentlemao  of  great  learning  and  ability, 
fr.Dodd'saccount  was  that,  **  during  the 
first  year  of  qiieen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
great  division  arose  among  the  Catholics ; 
the  cause  being,  that  many  oi  them  ap- 
peared, for  some  time,  in  Protestant 
churches ;  but  this  they  did  merely  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  rigour  of  the 
laws  then  in  force  agaiinst  the  Papists.'' 
Now,  here  was  not  one  word  about  thei 
satii  faction  which  this  exposition,  had 
given  to  all  parties;  but  the  cause  as- 
signed was,  that  they  wure  solicitous  to 
acreen  themselves  from  the  operation  of 
certain  penal  laws.  Hie  historian  went 
on  to  say,  that  several  tracts  were  pub-. 
Mad  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  wm  ar- 


guc<|  in  different  councils,  until  it  was 
proposed  as  a  question  of  proprietv  to 
the  council  of  Trentt  who  declared  the 
practice  to  be  unlawful.  Kext  there 
was  the  book  of  ]V(r.  Butler.  After  men- 
tioning the  severe  fines  which  were  im- 
» posed  on  persons  for  not  attending  divine 
worship  in  the  Protestant  churches,  he 
observed — '*  These  amounted  to  a  very 
large  sum ;  and  out  of  them  the  queen 
got~20,000/.  During  tlie  first  year  of  her 
reign  a  great  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  order  to  avoid  the  extreme  rigour  of 
these  laws,  frequently  went  to  Protestant 
churches."  This,  then,  was  the  whole 
effect  of  the  argument,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  historical  facts,  upon  which  the 
House  was  told  that  the  exposition  of 
that  day»  similar  to  that  whicn  was  now 
proposed,  was  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  lacerated  consciences  of  the  Catholics 
were  eqtireljr  healed.  Was  it  upon  prin- 
ciples like  these,  or  arguments  thus 
founded,  that  they  were  to  undermine  the 
venerable  basis  upon  which  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  this  country  had  so  long 
reposed  in  strength  and  security  ? 

He  begged  to  intrude  upon  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  short  time, 
while  he  gave  an  outline  of  the  opinions 
which  had  been  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  men  of  far  greater  eminence  and 
distinction  than  himself^      The  learned 
Mr.  Selden,  who  possessed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  these  matters,  had  said 
— *<  The  papists  must  acknowledge  the 
pope;    they    must   have  some  supreme 
prince,  and  spme  homage  to  do  to  him, 
even  in  this  world ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges whicm  are  vested  in  the  other  sub- 
jects^of  this  realm.'*     Mr.  Locke  carried 
this  principle  still  farther.     He  said,  that 
the  Catholic  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
all  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  of  the 
state,  if  his  faith  did  not  justify  his  exclu- 
sion :  <<  they  have,  however,  thought  fit 
to  deliver  diemselves  up  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  dominion  of  a  foreign  prince> 
who  not  only  has  the  power  to  require 
tjie  members  of  his  church  to  do  wliat 
lie  naay  think  fit  for  the  welfare  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical state  or  temporal  benefit,  but 
to  enjoin  them  to  do  it  under  pain  of 
eternal  fire."     Lord   Clarendon,  a  tnoxi 
who  to  extensive  information  and  great 
judgment  united  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  observed,  that  it  was 
juat,  seeiqg  Uiat  the   Catholics  had  re- 
nounced the  FtotestantSy  that  the  ProtesU 
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ants  should  renounce  Ihein.  If  they 
would  give  up  their  doctrine  of  supre- 
macy, all  their  other  errors  might  be  look- 
ed upon  as  not  dangerous  to  the  state. 
The  last  authority  wasBIackstone,whoob- 
ienred,  that  **  as  to  papists,  what  has  been 
said  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  would 
bold  eoually  strong  for  a  general  tolera- 
tion of  them ;  provided  their  separation 
was  founded  only  upon  difierence  of  opi- 
nion in  religion,  and  their  principles  aid 
sot  also  extend  to  a  subTersion  of  the 
civil  government.  If  once  they  could  be 
brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their 
•even  sacraments,  their  purgatonr  and 
auricular  confessions,  their  worship  of 
relics  and  images,  nay  even  their  tran- 
aubstantiation.  But  while  they  acknow- 
ledge a  foreijjn  power  superior  to  the  so* 
vereignty  otthe  kingdom,  they  cannot 
complain  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will 
not  treat  them  upon  the  footing  of  good 
Subjects." 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
then  commented  on  the  momentous  na- 
ture of  the  step  which  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  take«-which  was  no  less 
than  a  removal  of  the  constitution  from 
that  basis  on  which  it  had  stood  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  Dr.  Milner  and  the 
other  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  who 
found  themselves  unable  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  in  the  second  bill.  That  oath 
recognised,  on  their  part,  the  free  and  un- 
divided allegiance  wnich  was  due  to  the 
king.  Now,  what  in  law  was  that  alle- 
giance but  an  allegiance  sft  mrUualUnu^ 
lis  well  as  in  temporalibusf  Could,  then^ 
any  Catholic  consistently  take  such  an 
oath  ?  This  biJU  moreover,  acknowledged 
the  pope  in  terms ;  whereas  it  had  been 
the  universal  policy  of  all  our  statutes  to 
call  and  consider  him  only  as  the  bishop 
6f  Rome.  As  to  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  recognise  any  spiritual  power 
whatever,  there  would  nave  been  an  ex- 
pressed exception  to  that  effect.  Another 
inconsistency  was,  that  this  bill  recognised 
the  Romish  church  in  Ireland ;  so  that  we 
were  to  have  two  establishments,  the  Pro- 
testant church  and  the  Romish  church  in 
Ireland— a  double-headed  monster,  hi- 
therto unknown  to  the  constitution,  the 
legislature,  or  the  country.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  was  the  provision  which 
it  was  intended  to  make  against  the  mo-  . 
nastic  orders.    He  called  upon  the  House  f 


to  remember,  that  they  were  now  conced- 
ing that  'vantage  ground  which  they  had 
preserved  through    two  centuries;  but 
which  they  had  acquired  not  without  years 
of  slavery  and  bloodshed.    Determined  as 
he  was  never  to  deviate,  in  the  course  of 
his  public  duty,  from  those  ancient  land- 
marks  which  the  wisdom  of  the  l^isla- 
ture  had  erected,  and  the  safe  experience 
of  time  had  consecrated,  be  must  perse« 
vera  in  his  decided  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Sir  George  HiU  considered  this  bill  to 
be  most  revolutionary  m  its  character,  as 
it  went  to  put  down  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  recognise,  for 
the  first  time,  a  right  of  interference  with 
the  subjects  of  tliis  country  on  the  part  of 
the  see  of  Rome.    He  had  heard  it  argued 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  constitution  of 
this  country  was  not  esaentially  Protest* 
ant.      Taking  the  constitution  as  it  was 
establbhed  at  the  Revolution,  he  showed 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  particu- 
larly directed  against  popery.      In  that 
bill  the  oatlis  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
were  enacted  which  were  now  to  be  al- 
tered.    It  was  provided  by  that  bill,  that 
this  country  must  be  eoveroed  hv  a  Pro- 
testant prince,  and  wo,  that  that  Pro- 
testant   prince    must   have    Protestant 
counsellors.      But   the    bill  b^ore  the 
House  went  to  do  away  with  Protestant 
counsellors  by  opening  the  door  to  Ca- 
tiiolics.    It  put  both  the  property  and  the 
religion  of  the  country  in  peril :  it  ad*- 
mitted  Catholics  to  l>e  members  of  the 
privy  coundlt  to  be  governors  of  colo^ 
nies,  and  what  was  still  more  tremendous. 
It  dlowed  them  to  act  as  sheriffs,  and  eave 
them  seats  in  parliament.     He  felt  alami 
for  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the 
power  ^iven  to  the  Catholics  acting  as 
sheriffii  m  Ireland  t  they  would  have  the 
right  of  selecting  juries,  and,  above  all, 
they  would  be  authorized  to  return  mem- 
bers who  were  elected  to  sit  in  that  House. 
He  thought  the  danger  of  admitting  Ca- 
tholics  to  parliament   had  been  under- 
valued, and  considered  the  measure  to  be 
revolutionary,  becau3e,  while  it  relieved 
the  Catholic  from  the  old  oath  of  supre- 
macy, it  required  the  Protestant  to  take 
it.    No  Catholic  was  to  take  the  old  oath ; 
and  after  this  bill  had  passed,  -  he  dnl 
not  see  how  any  Protestant  could  consci- 
entiously swear,  '<  that  the  pope*  neither 
had  nor  ousht  to  have  any  power  m  this 
realm.*'      His  conviction  was,  tbas  tbis 
hill  would  not  prove  a  measure  of  conci- 
liation.   The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and^ 
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laity  were  united  against  it.  Thej  called  | 
it  •<  the  tlaYery  bili;'--«<  the  bill  of  idsuIu,^* 
and  there  was  no  epithet  too  insulting  to 
be  applied  to  those  whom  they  sneeringlj 
called  **  their  advocates."— In  Dublin,  last 
week,  the  titular  archbishop,  Dr.  Troy, 
had  assembled  the  clergy ;  and  they  had 
come  to  certain  resolutions,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  assent  to  the  provisions  of 
4he  bill  for  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  or  to  that  which  sanc- 
tioned the  intermeddling  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  appointment  of  their 
bishops.  In  Limerick,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  had  called  the  clei^y  toge- 
ther, and  they  had  come  to  certain  reso- 
lutions, disapproviuff  of  the  bill,  which 
were  stronger  than  those  come  to  at  Dub- 
lin. Similar  meetings  were  announced  to 
be  held  at  Cork,  Galway,  Tuam,  and 
Kerry.  The  sentiments  of  I>r.  Coppinger, 
the  titular  bishop  of  Cloyne,  were  also 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill.  He  had 
distinctly  declared,  that  the  oath  amount- 
ed to  ao  abjuration  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  ought  to  be  indignantly  rejected  by 
every  Catholic.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
insisted  that  there  was  an  identity  of  inter- 
est between  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity ; 
that  their  faith  was  held  by  them  to  be 
immutable,  infallible,  and  the  only  road 
to  salvation,  and  that  the  fixed  purpose  of 
both  classes  was  the  aggrandisement  of 
their  church.  This  was  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  it 
had  been  so  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Another  purposci  with  a  large  body  of 
them,  was  to  procure  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  He  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  sentiments  o(  another 
eminent  Catholic,  who  considered  such  a 
restriction  as  that  proposed  inadmissible, 
inasmuch  as  its  obvious  tendency  was  to 
prevent  proselytism.  The  distmguished 
individual  to  whom  he  alluded  was  Dr. 
Dromgoole.  He  must  object  to  the 
measure  both  in  its  principle  and  detail, 
as  one  which,  by  sanctioning  the  inter- 
ference of  the  see  of  Rome,  went  directly 
to  subvert  the  essential  Protestantism  of 
the  Britbh  constitution. 

Mr.  (y  Grady  supported  the  bill.  Al- 
luding to  the  aggregate  meeting  which 
had  been  held  on  Uie  subject  of  the  bills 
in  Limerick,  he  observed,  that  the  resolu- 
tions (here  carried  in  opposition  to  them 
were  not  of  native  growth ;  they  had  been 
introduced  by  individuals  who  were  not 
residents  of  the  couotV)  and  originated  in 
factious  opposition.    H^.could  not  consi- 


der the  resolutions  to  which  they  had 
come  as  the  sentiments  of  the  county. 
He  held  in  his'  hand  a  protest  against  the 
proceedings  of  that  meeting,  signed  by  S9 
most  respectable  Roman  Catholics,  whode- 
dared,  that  they  approved  of  the  bill,  and 
were  satisfied  with  such  restrictions  as 
would  oonciliate  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects,  without  doing  violence  to  thdr 
own  consciences.  This  protest  was  signed 
by  the  only  four  Catholic  magistrates  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  supported  the  opinions 
and  the  statements  ot  his  hon.  colleague. 
He  considered  the  resolutions  read  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet  to  have  been  partially 
selected,  and  did  not  regard  them  aa  giv- 
ing a  correct  idea  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  however  un- 
palatable it  might  be  to  the  House  to  hear 
the  merits  of  one  class  of  gentlemen  or 
another  canvassed  in  that  place,  yet  he 
was  driven  into  the  present  discussion  by 
the  want  of  candour  which  had  been 
evinced  by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  Why 
did  he  not,  when  he  produced  the  resolu- 
tions to  the  House,  go  also  into  the  pro* 
test  which  accompanied  them.  He  had 
merely  adverted  to  the  number  of  signa- 
tures, without  acknowledging  one  fact  as 
to  the  respectability  and  character  of 
those  who  affixed  them.  The  meeting  at 
Limerick  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  but  of  those  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  who  happened  to  be  as^ 
serobled  in  that  town.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  he  would  read  a  letter 
wich  he  had  received  from  one  of  the 
ver^  persons  who  signed  the  violent  res<^ 
lutions,  to  show  that  the  sentiments  spoken 
by  them  were  not  generally  entertained. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  owned  that  many 
of  his  Catholic  brethren  were  willing  to 
receive  emancipation  upon  the  terms  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Plunkett's  bill.  This  was 
not  the  opinion  of  one  who  supported  that 
measure,  but  who  had  signea  those  vio- 
lent resolutions  which  had  been  quoted  to 
the  House.  In  another  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Ireland,  it  was  stated, 
that  if  the  measure  were  passed  into  a 
law,  those  troublesome  spints  and  tools  of 
faction  who  now  agitated  the  country, 
would  be  at  once  put  down.  He  begeed 
to  remind  the  House,  that  the  dissatisrac* 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire* 
land  had  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  froni 
a  clause  in  the  original  bill,  by  which  they 
were  sidijected,  in  certain  cases,  to  th^ 
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fmdkj  of  initporUitioii.  That  clauM 
was*  io  faot>  a  Uiinder  in  the  Inll  as  it 
ariginally  staod,  and  it  was  now  removed. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  preseol 
biU  would  satisfy  ail  the  Roman  Catholics. 
To  expect  it,  would  be  to  expect  the  oc* 
currcDce  of  a  moral  and  political  miracle. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Limerick  had 
ahown  any  irritation  on  this  subject,  it 
was  very  natural.  They  recollected  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  which  guarantied  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  If  that 
treaty  had  been  strictly  observed,  there 
woold  be  no  ocoasioa  for  the  House  being 
now  occupied  with  the  present  measure. 
He  oonsidered  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  go* 
tng  on  wkb  the  measure.  The  House 
ahould  legislate  ibr,  and  not  treat  with, 
the  Roman  Catholics.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  no  security  was  necessary;  but 
he  looked  upon  the  present  measure  as  f 
compromise  between  tiie  demands  of  the 
Catholic  aod.the  extravagant  fears  of  the 
Pk^otestant.  Between  both  he  would  do 
his  dutv ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the 
^asult  tner  would  be  ail  satisBed* 

Mr.  Mutehimon  said,  that  standing 
there  as  the  unworthy  representative  of  a 
family  who  had  always  stood  up  in  support  of 
the  Catholic  claims  advocatmg  that  great 
and  nj^bteous  cause  upon  the  principles 
of  entire  and  unquslified  emancipation*— 
be  wished  to  ofier  a  few  observations  to 
the  House,  in  explanation  of  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  meant  to  pursue.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  a  measure  carry- 
ing with  it  heavy  penal  enactments, 
should  meet  with  some  who  objected  to 
It;  and  lie  could  not,  "while  lie  had  a  sAt 
in  that  House,  submit  that  such  persons 
should  be  charged,  as  tools  of  fsctioo,  as 
riotous  spirits,  and  public  agitators.  Be- 
cause, if  they  were  to  be  so  denominated, 
he^  also  must  be  a  tool  of  &etion  and  an 
agitator ;  for  he  had  joined  in  the  objec* 
tions  which  had  called  down  upon  them 
those  reproachful  ejMthets.  Cciuld  It  be 
said,  that  Mr.  Roche,  the  gentleman  who 
presided  at  the  Limerick  meeting,  was 
one  of  this  description  of  persons  ?  The 
bon.  member  here  eulogised  the  character 
of  that  gentleman.  He  thought  it  very 
likely  that  dl  the  Irish  clergy  might 
eventually  object  to  take  the  required 
oaths ;  therefore,  he  copld  not  suffer  that 
those  gentlemen  should  by  anticipation 
be  aspersed,  because  they  opposed  wlwt 
he  apprehended  was  a  hi^nly  penal 
enactment.  He  believed  that  it  was  quite 
itt  the  power  of  the  noble  lord  mi  the 


right  hon.teeniberfor  Livevpot^  stUlio 
modify  the  aggrieviog  clauses,  so  as  fp 
make  the  measure  in  every  way  uneicep* 
tionable.     It  was  not  Lis  intention   to 
submit  any  motion,  or  aoy  regular  propor- 
sition  to  tne  House,  but  he  did  hope  that 
the  bill  wouJo  yet  be  re-committed,  so  am 
to  ffo  through  the  modifications  which  bo 
had  pointed  ouL    He  should  not  vote  for 
the  amendment,  because  that  would  go^ 
if  carried,  to  throw  out  the  whole  mea* 
aure ;  and  there  was  no  man  whp  would 
be  less  willing  to  do  that  than  hiooseiH 
But  he  did  win  diat  the  bill  could  be  re- 
committed.    If  it  was  not,  though  be 
ahould  not  vote  agatost  the  mmsure,  yet 
he  would  not  vote  for  it.    He  was  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  Protestants  had 
given  up  a  great  deal ;   and  he  thanked 
them  for  it.     They  had  given  up  mhmt 
was  most  difficult  for  man  to  resigo,— » 
they  had  given  up  their  prejudices.    Bui 
all  was  rendered  almost  valueless  by  oatha 
required  of  the  clergy.     Supposing,  aa 
be  had  a  right  to  suppose,  the  Catholic 
clei^  should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths-^^ 
auoh  refusai  was  dedaoed  lo  be  a  misde*- 
roeanor.    To  those  who  should  hereafcer ' 
receive  orders,  this  penalty  woold  not  be 
so  preat;  because  mey  would  have  the 
choice  of  taking  them  upon  such  termoy 
or  of  choosing  some  other  profession. 
But  then  there  were  many  who  had  beea 
in  possession  of  their  livings  and  cores  for 
years,  who  had  not  the  choice,  and  must 
either  take  the  oaths,  x>r  if  they  had  con? 
scieptious  scruples,  be  dragged  to  a  gaoL 
Supposing  all  tne  Catholic  clergy  through^ 
out  Ireland  should  refuse  to   take  the 
oath,— <was  the  noble  lord  and  his  col« 
leagues,  and  even  his  firijends  around  him» 
prepared  to  say  that  if  they  did  so  re^ 
fiise,  the  whole  body  of  the  dergy  were 
to  be  sent  to  gaol  ?    What  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  proceeding?  I^ 
besides  the  .20,000  soldiers  now  in  Ire- 
land, they  should  eepd  all  the  troops  in 
England  and  Scotland  thithier,  they  would 
pot  be  able  to  quell  the  indignant  spirit 
of  the  .people,  it  such  an  enactment  were 
carried  into  effect.**The  hon.  member 
than  argued,  that  if  ^he  .oath  should  be 
generally  taken,  there  was  no  need  of  d 
rrotestant  board  for  deciding  upon  cle* 
rical  ap^intmepts*    It  was  prat  making 
them  take  the  osaM^,  and  then  saylag,  we 
did  not  bdieve  them  and  would  not  trust 
them.    He  held  in  hishand  an  extrtft  of 
a  letter  from  a  Catholic,  who  was  fiivour* 
able  to  the  general  measure.  .  AUhough 
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he  was  excessively  anxious  that  it  should 
pass,  yet  he  could  not  withhold  his  feel- 
ings against  the  clauses  objected  to.  He 
stated,  that  he  admitted  the  udjust  seve* 
rity  with  which  they  would  press  upon 
the  clergy,  but  must  rely  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  executive,  ana  the  mild  ex- 
^cise  of  the  power  vested  in  them.  Now 
he  (Mr.  H.)  would  not  so  trust,  in  a 
case  of  such  momentous  importance,  to 
the  humanity  of  an  indefinite  govern- 
ment. Supposing  the  clergy  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  penalty  provided  by  the 
enactment,  would  the  magistrates  act 
against  them  ?  If  they  did,  they  would 
have  the  whole  country  up  in  rebellion ; 
and  if  rebellion  could  be  justified,  it 
would  be  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  ElliSf  of  Dublin,  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  a  bill, 
the  latter  part  of  which,  by  a  curious  in- 
felicity In  legislation,  went  to  deprive 
the  measure  of  all  the  advantages  pro- 
mised in  the  first  part.  He  apologised  to 
the  House  for  going  over  again  a  track 
which  had  already  befen  so  beaten :  to 
tiim  it  was  an  unpleasant  task,  and  ndthing 
but  his  veneration  for  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  his  anxiety  for  the 
connexion  of  Ireland  with  this  country, 
could  force  him  to  trespass  dn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  He  prof(^8ed  that  in 
ardent  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  every 
class  of  his  fellow-couhtrymen,  helvas  not 
inferior  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
brought  the  measure  before  them ;  and  he 
would  further  say,  that  he  brought  with 
him  a  degree  of  experience  of  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  rrotestants  of  Ireland, 
which  the  retired  habits,  or  the  fastidious 
taste  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  pre- 
vented his  acquiring.  In  the  name  of 
that  profession  to  which  they  both  be- 
longed, and  whose  sentiments  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  misrepresented,  he 
disclaimed  his  unauthorized  advocacy. 
That  this  was  not  mere  assertion  would 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  petitions 
on  their  table — and  particularly  by  the 
Protestant  petition  from  the  second  city 
of  the  empire,  which' he  had  the  honour 
to  represent.  If  those  petitions  Were 
looked  into,  the  House  would  see  not 
only  noblemen  and  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  out  several  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  of  the  law,  equal  in 
talents  and  reputation  to  ,the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself;  knd  in  their  names  he 
t>rotested  against  declamtioos  contrary  to 
their  sentiments.«--Thehoii.  and  learned 


membi>r  then  prodeeded  to  argue  agaiih^t 
the  bill  6n  the  grounds  of  expediency,  aa 
the  abstract  right  had  beeii  already  aban- 
doned by  its  proposer,  ahd  contended 
that  none  of  the  dangers  apptcheiided 
were  averted  by  a  bill  which  had  already 
been  tejected  by  the  Catholics  then^^eltea 
— a  bill  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gave  poWer,  withheld  confidence,  atid 
placed  d  sword  in  the  hands  of  thosei 
whom  it  irritated  to  use  it.  That  the 
Catholics  were  redlly  hostile  to  the  bill, 
was,  he  conceived,  clear,  from  the  oppo- 
sition trhich  it  had  niet  with  ffom  an  eini* 
nent  barrister,  trho  was  always  considered 
ito  speaking  their  Sentiments.  He  would 
not  mention  his  name,  although  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  pre^ 
sent  discussidn.  Why  was  that  gentle- 
man the  ccknowledgea  drgan  of  the  Ca» 
tholic  bod^  ?  It  cotild  not  be  on  account 
of  hid  family,  which,  though  respectable, 
was  of  yesterday,  compared  with  some 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Irel^lid..  Neither 
Was  it  for  his  talents— for  hi&  Eloquence 
was  but  of  mushroom  celebrity,  and  was 
far  outshone  by  the  talents  opposed  to 
him.  What,  then,  wias  it  iHat  gave  him 
the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body  i  It 
was  that  he  really  and  truly  expressed 
iheir  fbelings  and  sentiments.  The 
House,  however,  had  been  told  that  they 
were  to  legislate;  and  not  to  consider 
whAt  would  be  acceptiibte  to  the  Catho^i^ 
lies.  But  this  was  an  argument  not  very 
consistently  urged  by  those  who  advo« 
cated  measures  of  prudence  find  concilia- 
tion. Neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  Pro-* 
testant  waa  satisfied— yet  was  it  pi'oposed 
to  enforce  content  upon  the  one,  and  in* 
flict  libetty  upon  the  other.  He  objected 
to  the  bill  upon  its  principle.  But,  sup- 
posing that  objection  to  oe  removed,  he 
did  not  think  the  security  ofibred  was 
sufficient.  The  loyalty  of  the  Catholics 
depended  u^on  the  loyally  of  their  priest, 
and  yet  the  bill  proposed  in  efiect  to  in- 
crease his  power.  If,  however,  it  was  de- 
nied that  the  priest  had  such  extensive 
power,  then  the  proposed  security  was  d 
delusion,  so  that  the  fact  might  be  taken 
either  way  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill. 
Re  was  compelled  to  refer  to  a  period  of 
history  which  he  ^ould  willingly  have 
blotted  from  his  irecollection.  It  was  to 
the  insurrection  of  1798*  It  had  been 
contended,  that  that  was  not  a  Catholic 
insurrection,  because  one  of  its  leaders 
was  a  Protestant  dissenter ;  but,  ^heo  it 
was    recollected  how    idany    btindred 
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Ihootand  pertoos  were  conoerned  in  tc,  it 
WAS  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  any 
thiD^but  a  popish  insurrection;  and  he 
put  It  to  the  House,  whether  thej  would 
place  still  more  dependence  on  those  who 
had  betrayed  former  confidence?  Look- 
ing at  the  provisions  of  the  bill«  the 
powers  which  it  proposed  to  give»  and 
the  powers  which,  under  its  operation, 
would  be  still  withheld,  he  could  view  it 
only  as  a  solemn  humbug.  What  could 
be  said  of  a  measure  which  fffne  to  the 
Catholic  the  right  of  voting  m  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament,  and  denied 
him  that  franchise  in  the  choice  of  a 
churchwarden— which  refuted  him  a  hand 
in  the  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  and 
yet  committed  to  his  care  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  constitution  ?  He  might  pre« 
side  in  a  court  of  common  law,  but  not 
in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  where  the  same 

Juestions  were  tried.  He  was  not  to  be 
llowed  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  he  might  be  the  premier  of  the  cabinet 
by  which  the  lord  lieutenant  was  ap- 
pointed. The  whole  was  one  great 
mockery.  He  expected  to  be  accused  of 
prejudice.  If  he  was  prejudiced^  how- 
ever, his  prejudice  was  one  of  somewhat 
extraordinary  growth.  He  had  himself 
been  nursed  in  all  the  bosom  of  popery ; 
he  had  at  one  time  cherished  the  warmest 
desire  to  give  liberty  and  equality  to 
creeds  of  every  class;  and  nothing  less 
than  a  firm  conviction  of  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  the  Catholic  faith,  had  com- 
pelled him  at  length  to  adopt  a  different 
opinion. 

^  Mr.  RMmon  said,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  vindicating  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  who  introduced  this  measure,  from 
what  he  conceived  a  most  unreasonable 
attack  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
roan  had  made  upon  him  in  his  amence. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  no  more  dis- 
posed to  uke  the  feelings  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  than  he  was  to  takp 
the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  from  that 
nameless  barrister,  that  mushroom  orator, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  called  him— who,  eloouent  as  he 
might  be — ^active  as  they  all  Knew  he  was 
—he  was  persuaded  did  not,  in  the 
ravings  of  his  eloquence,  speak  the  true 
and  honest  feelings  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
It  was  on  that  account  that,  although  he 
knew  Mr.  O'Connell  was  dissatisfied— 
although  he  knew  that  Mr.  O'Connell 


I  had  always  been  dissatbfied-^tfaoiigh  he 
I  believed  that  Mr.  O'Connell  would  alwaja 
be  dissatisfied — ^he  had  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  present  measure  were  passed,  it  would 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.    He  confessed 
that  he  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  with  much  regret,  departing* 
as  he  had  done*  from  the  wise  ancl  digni- 
fied course  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford^-a 
course  which,  if  any  thine  could  add  to 
the  respect  which  he  felt  for  his  right 
hon.  friend,   would   certainly  have  had 
that  effect.    Indeed,  the  only  misfortune 
which  had  attended  these  discussions  was* 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  last  spoken,  had  endeavoured  to  rake 
up.  the  asnes  of  what  be  had  hoped  was  a 
forever 'extinguished  fire.     It  was  with 
deep  regret  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
hon.  and    learned   gentleman  a  speech 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
feeling  which  had  prevailed  on  every  side 
of  the  House,  and  which,  if  pronounced 
in  an  earlier  stage,  might  have  done  infi- 
nite muchief  to  the  discussion  of  the 
measure ;  and  although  be  might  not  ex« 
press  himself  with  quite  so  much  zeal  as 
timt  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  yet  he 
might  also  claim  attention  as  a  convert  ; 
for  he,  too,  had  formerly  held  opinions 
hostile  to  those  which  he  was  at  present 
supporting.    The   House  had  been  re-^ 
ferred  to  the  history  of  the  country,  for 
internal  quarrels  and  for  foreign  wars 
arising  out  of  the  dissention  between  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant.    True,  this  might 
have  been  the  case  at  a  remote  period  of 
our  history ;  but  let  members  look  at  our 
domestic   disturbances   and  our  foreign 
contests  for  the  last  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  they  would  find  their  charac- 
ter entirely  changed.    Under  William  the 
Srd,  and  Anne,  England  was  leagued  with 
the  Catholic  house  of  Austria,  and  fought 
to  establish  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  a 
descendant  of  that  very  Phillip  the  Snd, 
who  was  so  implacable  a  foe  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.    Let  the  House  look  at  the 
continental  wars  in  which  England  had 
been  engaged  during  the  last  fifty  years ; 
at  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  French 
revolution.    Which  of  these  contests  had 
been  produced  as  effected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pope  ?    In  which  of  them  bad 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  animated  or 
disheartened    the     contending   parties  ? 
Had  those  thunders  been  heard  at  all  > 
They  might  perhaps  have  been  heard,  like 
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Ibe  tattling  of  the  chariot  of  Salmoneut; 
but  not  like  the  true  thunder  of  Heaven. 
Those  restrictions  which  it  might  have 
been  most  prudent  and  politic  to  impose 
140  years  ago,  it  would  be  most  impolitic 
and  unjust  to  continue  at  the  present  day. 
Could  any  man  at  this  time  even  pretend 
a  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  pope  ?  And 
yet  it  was  only  upon  the  apprehension  of 
such  influence,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  restrictions  could  for  a  mo* 
nent  be  sustained.  He  trusted  that  he 
was  a  ^ood  Protestant ;  but  he  saw  no- 
thing m  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be 
taken  by  the  Catholics,  which  might  not 
conscientiously  be  taken  by  the  members 
of  liis  own  creed.  To  say  that  the  pope 
had  no  jurisdiction  or  superiority  in  Ens- 
landy  wasy  as  it  appeared  to  him,  merely 
to  say,  no  jurisdiction  or  superiority  over, 
and  surpassing  that,  of  the  Crown.  It 
could  not  possibly  mean  that  the  pope 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever ;  be- 
cause the  very  toleration  of  the  Catholics 
at  all  was  a  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  his  power.  The  dreams  of  Dr. 
Dromgoole  had  been  referred  to— a  gen- 
tleman of  whom  he  had  heard  it  said  that 
he  waa  a  doctor  without  a  degree,  and 
with  no  patient  but  his  country.  But,  to 
take  the  ravings  of  Dr.  Dromgoole  for  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  would 
be  like  taking  the  nonsense  of  Mr.  Hunt 
for  the  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  right  hon.  baronet,  however,  had 
used  one  argument  which  ought  to  be 
conclusive  with  the  House  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  present  measure:  he  had  said,  that 
even  if  the  bill,  against  his  opinion,  was 
passed,  he  would  endeavour  to  soften 
down  the  asperities  which  he  anticipated. 
He  (Mr.  R.)  firmly  believed,  that  the 
same  course  would  be  generally  adopted ; 
he  b^ieved  that  the  nobility  and  ^ntry 
of  Ireland  were  too  manly,  too  candid,  too 

generous,  to  be  piqued  at  the  success  of 
ie  bill,  even  though  in  opposition  to  their 
own  cfibrts ;  that  they  would  exert  them* 
selves  for  uie  maintenance  at  home,  of 
amity  and  good  feeling,  and  that  they 
would  meet  in  parliament  as  hearty  co- 
operators  in  the  object  important  alike 
to  all— the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
their  country.      ' 

Mr.  Oouibum  said,  he  opposed  the  ad- 
mission  of  the   Catholics   to   political 
{lower,  on  the  same  principles  whicti  had 
ed  him  for  the  first  fourteen  years  to  re- 
sist their  claims  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  To  show  the  danger  which  might 
VOL.  IV.  • 


arise  to  the  Protestant  establishment 
from  the  concession  of  these  claims,  he 
referred  to  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
been  pursued.  Trusting  to  the  march  of 
time  for  producing  occasions  favourable 
to  their  views,  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  which  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
from  time  to  time  in  parliament,  the  Ca- 
tholics had  advanced  step  by  *step» 
towards  tlie  attainments  of  a  full  share  m 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion. By  pursuing  a  similar  course  of 
conduct,  a  time  might  hereafter  arrive, 
when  thejT  would  be  enabled  to  efiect  anV 
object  which  they  mieht  entertain  hostile 
to  the  Protestant  establishment.  Suppos^ 
it  should  again  occur,  that  we  shoula  have 
a  king,  wno,  though  professedly  a  Pro- 
testanty  secretly  favoured  the  views  of 
the  Catholics— he  might  select  a  Catholic 
ministry,  who  would  naturally  seek  to 
strengthen  the  party  on  which  they  could 
most  rely;  and  contemplating  their 
wealth,  their  rank,  their  illustrious  descent, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they,  had  remained  excluded .  from  all 
share  in  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
the  state,  it  could  be  considered  but  fiiir, 
that  some  of  the  Catholic  gentry  should 
be  raised  to  the  peerage.  By  these  and 
other  corresponding  measures,  he  argued, 
that  in  course  of  time  it  would  be  perfectly 
feasible  for  them  to  effect  the  overthrow 
of  the  Protestant  establishment.  Th^y 
had  been  told,  that  this  measure  was  to 
be  one  of  conciliation — that  it  was  to  knit 
together  in  a  bond  of  union,  the  hearts  of 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  but  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  conse- 
ouences  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Cork,  as  likely  to 
result  from  this  measure,  were  calculated 
to  effect  conciliation.  He  appealed  to  all 
who  had  heard  that  hon.  member,  and  who 
knew  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  thd 
sentiments  of  the  Catholics,  whether, 
as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  was  not  altogether  nu- 
ffatory  ?  He  called  upon  the  House  to 
bestow  the  most  serious  reflection  upoii 
the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  to 
consider  that  in  passing  it,  they  were 
about  to  take  a  step  which  could  not  be 
recalled. 

Lord  Binning  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
had  alluded  to  the  danger  that  might  re- 
sult from  this  bill,  if  at  any  future  period 
there  should  be  a  monarch  on  the  throne 
who,  though  professing  the  Protestant 
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religion,  had  no  feeling  of  recard  for  it ; 
but  be  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  penonal 
character  of  a  king  of  England,  though 
by  no  means  a  consideration  of  trifling 
moment,  was  so  important  to  the  nation 
88  to  inyolvetheiafety  of  the  constitution. 
While  the  parliament  of  the  country  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  the  people  continued  to  be 
jealous  of  every  circumstance  that 
threatened  it  with  danger,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  of  any  monarch  to  sub- 
vert it.  He  defended  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  bill,  and  the  form  of  the 
oaths  to  which  $o  many  captious  objec- 
tions had  been  made* 

Mr.  Peel  commenced  by  alluding  to  an 
argument  advanced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Limerick,  who  had  called  uoon  them, 
as  they  valued  their  good  faitn,  to  ob- 
serve the  articles  of  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick.  That  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  heard  such  an  argument  brought 
forward.  If  that  were  made  the  ground 
of  the  question,  the  House  had  no  discre- 
tion to  exercise;  but  he  would  maintain, 
that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  they 
were  unfettered  by  the  question  of  good 
faith.  There  was  but  one  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  which  referred  to  the 
state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  generallj^, 
and  that  was  the  first.  But  what  did  it 
amount  to?  Their  maiesties  undertook 
to  engage  that  the  Koman  Catholics 
should  enjoy  every  privilege  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  their  religion  which 
they  possessed  in  the  reiffn  of  Charles 
Sndj  and  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain 
for  them  from  parliament  such  further 
indulgence  as  they  might  be  willing 
to  concede.  There  was  not  a  word 
in  this  of  political  privilege ;  the  privi- 
lege alluded  to,  referred,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  article  itself,  to  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  There  were  two  con- 
siderations upon  which  he  chiefly  rested 
his  obicctions  to  (he  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  he  objected  to  it,  because  it  was  a 
material  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  consider  that  ob- 
jection as  fatal  in  itself;  but  he  felt  that 
every  change  of  so  extensive  a  nature  was 
to  be  regarded  with  aJarm  and  anxiety. 
They  could  not  name  a  succession  of 
kinffs,  or  an  important  event  since  the 
Kerormation»  wnich  did  not  brmg  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  before  their 
minds ;  therefore,  it  was  not  unimportant 
to  consider  what  relation  that  religion 
should  bear  to  the  state  in  future.    There 


were   three  great  periods  to  which    he 
would  call  upon  the    House   to  direct 
their   attention— that    before    the  Re- 
formation, that  since  the  Reformation, 
and  that  which   it  was   now  proposed 
to  commence.    The  rehition  whidt  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  bore  to  the  state 
previous  to  the  Rerormation,  was  similar 
to  that  which  the  Protestant  religion  bore 
to  it  now ;   but  even  then  the  strictest 
exclusion  of  foreisn  authority  was  insisted 
on.    After  the  Reformation,  an  attempt 
was  vaialy  made  to  extirpate  the  Catholic 
Church ;   but  that  being  abandoned,  the 
state  took  a  security  for  their  exclusion 
from  political  power,  which  existed  up  to 
the  present  period.    Now  that  they  were 
about  to  adopt  a  new  system,  and  to  grant 
political  power,  he  was  forced  to  consider 
what  relation  the  Catholics  ought  to  bear 
to  the  state.    It  was  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  present  bill  would  be  a  final 
compact  between  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic :   it  was  more  likely  to  become  a  per- 
manent source  of  legislation.    The  first 
question  arising  out  of  the  Bill  would  be» 
what    establishment,    or    whether    any 
establishment^  should  be  provided  for  the 
Catholic  cleivy}    They  were  not  now 
about  to  legidate  for  an  obscure  sect — 
the  ^eater  part  of  Europe  professed  that 
religion.    Besides,  in  Ireland  there  was 
an  archbishop  to  every  province,  and  be 
believed  a    consistorial  court  to  every 
diocese.    It  was  a  religion  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  and  was  in  every 
respect  calculated  to  give  the  priesthood 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people*   The  question,  therefore,  was 
one  of  tbe  utmost  importance,  and  he 
thought  they  would  be  legislating  in  the 
dark,  if  diey  agreed  to  recognise  episcopal 
functions,    without   knowing    what    the 
oath  was  which  the  episcopacy  made  to 
the  pope.    If  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
to  be  recognised,  the  best  coursie  for  par- 
liament to  pursue,  would  be  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic 
church  was  established  in  other  countries ; 
for  it  was  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
they  would  soon  have  to  meet  claims  for 
the  open  exercise  of  the  rites,  and  ^e 
partial    establishment   of  that    religion. 
The  manner  in  which  its  connexion  with 
the  state  should  be  settled,  should  have 
been  fixed  at  the  moment  of  opening  the 
door  of  power  to  its  members.    Tbe  in- 
definite nature  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  in  this  respect,  was  one  principal 
ground  of  his  objection  to  it.    AnoM^er 
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wa<9  the  relation  of  this  country  to  Ire- 
land. He*  had  been  asked,  whether  he 
apprehended  danger  from  the  power  of 
the  pope;  and  splendid  declamation,  and 
polished  ridicule  had  been  employed 
against  this  supposed  apprehension  ?  He 
apprehended  no  such  thing.  It  was  asked, 
where  was  the  power  of  the  pope  now  i 
He  would  ask,  where  was  it  in  1688  ?  In 
that  very  year,  the  French  ambassador  had 
threatened  to  march  against  the  pope  with 
500  men,  and  his  holiness  declared  that 
be  should  have  no  defence  but  in  the  very 
unsatisfactory  expedient  of  martyrdom. 
It  was  against  domestic  danger  that  king 
William  and  lord  Somers  undertook  to 
^uard*  If  we  had  one  kingdom  with  an 
immense  majority  of  Protestants,  it  might 
be  a  question,  whether  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority might  not  be  safely  admitted  into 
office.  But  we  had  two  countries— two 
kingdoms,  one  of  which  had  been  politi- 
cally united  to  the  other  only  for  twenty 
yean; — two  islands,  one  divided  from  the 
other  by  a  greater  span  than  that  which 
bad  for  ages  divided  us  from. what  had 
been  called  our  hereditary  enemy.  In 
the  Catholic  island  we  had  to  maintain  a 
Protestant  establishment.  Could  that  be 
done,  if  we  admitted  the  Catholics^  to  a 
complete  participation  in  the  administra- 
tive and  legislative  power  ?  He  assumed, 
that  the  representation  of  Ireland  would 
be,  if  the  bill  passed,  ultimately  Catholic. 
He  apprehended  nothing  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, for  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment of  England.  But  as  to  Ireland,  it 
was  known  that  all  measures  affecting  that 
country  were  proposed,  influenced,  and 
in  fact,  decided  by  the  Irish  part  of  the 
representatives.  Questions  respecting  the 
tithes  in  Ireland  and  other  subjects  of  that 
kind,  would  come  before  the  House ;  and 
they  would  be  decided  by  the  Catholic 
representatives  of  Ireland.  If  it  was  said, 
that  to  the  Catholic  representatives  of 
Ireland,  they  might  oppose  the  over- 
whelming  power  of  Protestant  members, 
he  could  only  foresee  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  conflicts,  very  different  from 
that  tranquil  settlement  which  the  friends 
of  the  bill  anticipated.  But  these  con- 
cessions were  accompanied  by  securities. 
The  securities  he  thought  reasonable 
enough ;  he  thought  also  uiat  they  might 
be  conscientious^  submitted  to  by  the 
Catholic  clergy ;  but  tlie  Catholic  clergy 
had  shown  that  they  disapproved  of  them, 
and  he  ventured  to  prophecy  that  the 
bill  could  oot  be  executed.    If  they 


attempted  to  put  it  in  force,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  willing  victims. 
As  a  matter  of  prudence— as  a  mere 

Question  how  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
reland— he  thought  the  non-enactment 
of  the  bill  much  better  than  the  enact- 
ment of  it.  After  remarking,  that  in 
this  bill,  which,  after  the  number  of 
skilful  artists  to  whom  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted, might  be  considered  a  master- 
piece, in  the  manner  as  well  as  matter, 
there  was  an  error  in  the  four  first  lines. 
The  act  of  William  and  Mary  was  citetl 
as  the  act  for  the  further  settlement  of 
the  throne,  and  the  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  instead 
of  the  subject ;  and,  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  inconsistency  of  the  oer-^ 
ambulatory  and  enacting  parts  of  the  bill, 
he  concluded  by  stating,  tliat  as  he  be- 
lieved that  the  bill  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  consolidating  England  and  Ire- 
land, or  of  uniting  and  knitting  together 
his  majestjr's  subjects,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  against  die  bill,  complained, 
that  those  who  took  the  same  side  as  him- 
self laboured  under  great  disadvantages ; 
seeing  that  they  were  unfairly  called  upon 
to  become  the  champions  of  those  laws 
which  had  existed  against  the  Catholics 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time. 
But  he  (Mr.  C.)  felt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  who  took  that  part  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  which,  from  conviction,  he  had 
found  himself  compelled  to  take,  were 
placed  in  a  situation  equally  difficult ;  for 
it  was  assumed,  that  every  argument  which 
they  brought  forward  was  an  attempt 
to  disturb  the  peace  which  bad  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  to  launch  out  into  an  un- 
tried sea  of  speculation.  He  claimed 
then  for  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  the 
system  which  they  wished  to  introduce 
should  be  compared,  not  with  an  uniform 
and  recognised  system,  but  with  admitted 
anomalies,  with  the  state  of  things  which 
had  produced  the  recent  innovations. 
His  right  hon.  friend  deprecated  a  recur- 
rence to  that  period  when  the  laws  against 
the  Catholics  had  been  in  their  full  force. 
He  would  not  resist  the  appeal,  because 
he  felt  unwilling  at  the  close  of  a  debate 
which  had  been  marked  by  such  unexam- 
pled moderation,  to  create  any  new  source 
of  contention,  or  to  send  forth  the  bill  to 
the  country  as  a  firebrand  instead  of  an 
extinguisher  of  discord.    If,  like  his  right 
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hon.  fnendft  he  could  believe  that  religious 
animoflities  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
healed,  and  the  excluded  Catholic  more 
likely  to  be  contented,  if  this  bill  should 
not  pass,  he  should  be  satisfied  not  to 
press  the  House  to  a  completion  of  the 
present  measure;  forasmuch  as  the  great 
object  which  he  had  at  heart  in  the  sup- 
port which  it  was  in  his  limited  power  to 
S>e  to  it  would  then  be  accomplished, 
ay,  if  the  question  were  as  to  a  system 
of  which  the  reason  was  well  matured,  or 
the  antiquity  long  established,  as  to  laws 
which  had  not  been  continually  changed, 
and  as  to  circumstances  which  had  not 
gradually  ▼aried— if  It  had  been  proposed 
to  destroy  that  which  was  tolerable  in 
favour  of  a  fancied  amelioration,  he  ad- 
^litted  that  in  such  case,  a  heavy  burthen 
of  proof  would  indeed  be  thrown  upon 
4e  supporters  of  the  bQl.  But  the  mea- 
sure proposed  was  to  be  compared  only 
with  imaginary  content  and  fictitious 
tranouiUity ;  it  was  another  change  in  laws 
which  had  been  continually  changing;  it 
was  not  the  first  of  a  series,  but  a  crowning 
act  of  mercy  to  complete  the  improve- 
mertts  of  half^  century. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  exa- 
mined  the  view  which  Mr.  Peel  had 
taken  of  the  different  eras  of  legislation, 
respecting  the  Catholics ;  he  denied  that 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
clangers  were  such  as  warranted  the 
system  pursued  towards  the  Catholics, 
but  sqrely,  the  dangers  which  then  did 
exist,  now  existed  no  longer.  Religion 
had  then  mingled  in  the  political  concerns 
of  Europe,  and  directed  the  course  of  wars, 
and  changed  the  dynasties  of  kingdoqis. 
Now  struggles  of  a  quite  different  nature 
had  begun,  which  were  destined,  perhaps, 
to  produce  effects  as  stupendous  as  Uie 
wars  which  followed  the  JEleformation. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on 
to  argue,  that  it  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  murmurs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
that  at  least  this  bill  might  be  considered 
a  boon  to  the  laity;  that  its  provisions 
were  not  of  that  character  whicn  some  of 
iu  enemies  represented;  and  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  did  not  look  upon  the  bill 
as  causing  so  much  evil  to  the  established 
Protestant  church  of  Ireland,  as  the  House 
wa^  called  upon  to  apprehend  from  it. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  the  character  of  the 
bill  was  wnat  its  adversaries  represented 
it,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were 
also  as  ardent  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
own  church,  Und  as  wise  in'  their  genera- 


tion, as  they  were  argued  by  the  same 
authority  and  admitted  by  him,  to  be, — 
any  little  discontent  which  they  might 
have  felt  from  the  fear  of  a  diminution  of 
their influenceover  their  flocks,  would  have 
been  tnore  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  advantage  to  be  de« 
rived  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  Popish,  at  the  ezpeose 
of  the  Protestant  establishment  ana 
hierarchy.  The  murmurs  of  the  more 
violent  Roman  Catholic  prekites  were, 
therefore,  to  him  ^Mr.  U.)  one  con- 
clusive indication  ot  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  the  bill,  to  confirm  and  conso- 
lidate the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland. 

He  next  touched  upon  the  number  of 
Catholic  members  that  were  likely  to  be 
introduced  by  it  into  parliament,  contend- 
ing, in  contradiction  to  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  that  instead  of  70  from  Ire- 
land and  SO  from  England,  the  utmost 
that  would  probably  be  returned  would  be 
a  dozen  in  the  whole.  .  Admitting,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  in  a  former  demite,  fisr 
argument's  sake,  that  more  might  obtaia 
entrance,  allowing  even  that  the  vision  of 
the  hundred  knights  was  to  he  realised, 
still  he  asked  in  what  way  would  they  be 
able  to  set  about  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  i  The  other  side,  who  talked 
so  much  of  danger,  was  bound  to  show 
from  whence  it  would  proceed,  and  how 
it  would  operate— in  what  way  the  Ca* 
tbolic  representatives  would  succeed  ia 
corrupting  the  rest  of  the  56S  membera, 
or  at  least  the  whole  of  the  minorities  on 
the  late  divisions  on  this  subject,  and  the 

freater  part  of  the  supporting  majoritiea 
Hear !]. 

He  contended  that  the  measure  was 
eminently  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
Irish,  and  to  cement  the  union;  the 
recentness  of  which  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  advantage  instead  of  an  objection, 
inasmuch  as  expectations  indulged  since 
that  event  were  now  to  be  realised ;  pre- 
mises and  pledges  were  to  be  fulfilled  be* 
fore  hope  should  hfive  been  so  delayed  aa 
to  make  sick  the  heart.  In  the  UnioQ* 
then,  he  found  one  of  the  strongest  reaseoa 
for  enacting  the  bill.  For  what  was  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  its  relation  to  this 
country?  Of  15  millions  of  subjects,  5 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  divided  from 
the  general  body  by  the  channel.  '*  How,*' 
said  the  hon.  gentleman,  ^'  are  we  to  deal 
with  them?'* — Yes,  that  is  the  question 
on  which  depended  all.  To  thatconiideni- 
tionwemust  come  at  laslt^  whether  ibis 
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bill  were  thrown  out  here  or  elsewhere ,  part  ot  h>,argunien*»  l?_^ne  only,  Aak 
t Cheers].    In  that  separated  island  were 


to   be   found    four  millions   of  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  one  million  of  Protestants, 
placed  as  garrisons  in  an  enemy^s  terri- 
tory;  of  which  last  million,  one-half  were 
the  dreaded  Dissenters,   from  whom  so 
much  danger  had  been  feared. — Should  we, 
then,  incorporate  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
JFbur  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  had  incorporated  their  laws,  their 
commerce,  and  their  institutions  i  Should 
we  unite  them  to  Oreat  Britain  firmly  and 
effectually?  or,  by  a  mistaken  policy, 
coerce  them  in  proportion  to  our  danger? 
[Hear!]     After  half  a  century  of  con- 
cessions, should  we  now  stop  short ;  and, 
referring  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  period  preceding  those  concessions, 
should  we,  after  bavins  again  conquered 
the  Irish,  again  degrade  them  into  iielots, 
in  order  that  we  misht  fear  nothing,  unless 
a  servile  war?    No    man    had    openly 
iivowed  that  policy.    The  system  or  laws 
formerly  devbed  to  bring  to  completion 
that  odious  project,  and  the  effiects  pro* 
duced  by  it,  no  human  being  was  williog 
to  revive.  That  time  was  past.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  now,  as  in  tiie  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Geo.  Srd,  between  the  main- 
tenance  of  that  system,*  and  a  beginning 
of  a  milder  policy ;  but  between  the  me- 
mory of  that  system,  and  the  completion 
of  the  benevolent  le^slation  of  the  reign 
of  Geo.  3rd,  by  raismg  those  who  were 
iu  victims  to  the  level  of  ourselves  [Loud 
cheers]. 

The  right  hon.  g:ent]eman  who  had 
introduced  this  bill  with  an  eloquent  pre- 
cision that  would  not  have  disgraced  Ta- 
citus, pointed  out  in  his  speech, .  as  in  a 
funeral  procession,  the  statues  of  those 
great  orators  who  nad  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  question.  Among  the  names 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  missed  one  now 
no  more,  never  second  in  the  zeal  of  his 
resistance,  but  whose  place  had  this  even- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  been  amply  supplied 
by  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
^Lilis  of  Dublin,  we  understood)  from  the 
same  country ;  indeed,  so  amply  and  eifi- 
ciently,  so  much  in  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  the  great  originsJ,  that  little  was  left 
to  be  desired.  As  applied  to  that  honour- 
able substitute,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lowed to  parody  two  well-known  lines : 

*'  The  tone,  the  topics  opening  to  my  view, 
"  Metbinks  I  see  my  Duigenan  here  anew !'' 

[Laughtcr.J 
He  must  observe,  however,  that  in  one 


hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ^ad  been 
somewhat  unfair.  H6  had  objected  to 
the  bill  as  a  fault,  that  it  contained  ii 
clause,  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from 
several  parochial  offices ;  a  petty  species 
of  legislatiom  id  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's view,  and  altogether  unworthy  of 
so  great  a  subject.  No**,  surely,  surely, 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  bad  watched  tne 
progress  of  the  bin  with  so  much  solici- 
tude, must  know  that  this'  fault,  if  it  bd 
one,  was  not  the  fauft  of  the  ftamers  of 
the  bill ;— that  this  merit,  ifxberit  it  were, 
was  wholly  attributable  to  the  zeal  of  hii 
right  hon.  friend,^the  hon.  aotd  learned 

fentleman's  leader  in  these  cbmbats— « (  Mr. 
^eel ) ;  who,  foreseeing  with  admlrablejpre- 
science  that  danger  to  all  the  af&irs  of  thi^ 
parish,  to  utrhicli  the  hon.  atfd  learned 
gentleman  appeared  most  unaccountably 
insensible,  had  provide^d  by  this  special 
clause  for  their  protection.  His  right 
hon.  friend  (Mtr.  Peel)  ^ould.  be  wai 
sure,  give  him  (Mr.  C.)  due  credit  for  hit 
forbearance  in  not  having  before  takeik 
any  notice  of  this  mighty  effort  of  legisli^ 
tion.  It  was  very,  very  tempting;  but  he 
had  purposely  forborne  ;  though  ceKainli^ 
nothing  since  the  famous  Memoirs  of  P.  P. 
clerk  of  the  parish,  had  exhibited  so  fine  a 
specimen  of  parochial  politics.  But  t6 
have  this  clause  fathered  upon  th^  framers 
of  the  bill,  and  by  one  of  its  own  near  dela- 
tions, was  more  than  flesh  aAd  blood  could 
bear.  His  right  hon.  friend  must  forgive 
him,  if,  upon  such  a  provocation,  he  could 
not  abstain  from  strearing  it  to  its  tru6 
parent. 

It  was,  however,  a  consolatory  circum- 
stance to  see  how  his  right  hon.  'fl-iend's 
arguments  against  the  meaiBuri^  before  the 
House  had  dwindled.  Formelrly,  Nothing 
was  heard  of  in  conjunction  with  thin 
m^akure,  but  a  tottering  thronte,  a  tremb- 
ling brown,  a  shaking  sceptre;  but  now 
the  chief  danger  was  described  as  threat- 
ening paridi  <)fficers ;  foriik^rly,  the  appal- 
ing  question  was,  how,  after  such  a  bill 
had  passed,  should  we  be  able  to  support 
the  church  establishment  ?  now,  it  is  only 
how  nhall  we  rebisiV  the  parish  church  r 
Comparative  trines  now  occupied  one 
who  before  had  dealt  only  with  the  most 
magnificent  declarations. 


**  Nunc  reges,  atoue  tetrarchasi 


'*  Omnia  magna  loquens ;— Nunc*** 
Ve$iriet  atque  Churchwarden*! 

[A  laugh.]    He  trusted  that  a  grateful 
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poiterity  would  remember  irith  becoming 
honour,  the  legislators  who  had  wisely 
placed  such  guards,  not  round  the  cburcb> 
Dut  round  its  OYcrseers.  I^et  not  the  House 
however  be  impeded  6y  the  smaller  ob- 
ataclei  any  more  than  by  those  which 
are  now  removed:  let  it  not,  in  its  full 
march  to  the  liberation  of  five  millions  of 
feUow*subjectS|  be  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  hilly  and  turned  back  by  his  right 
hon*  friend  and  his  churchwarden  [Hear ! 
and  laughter]. 

Referring  now  to  some  general  consi- 
derations,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ex- 
pressed his  deciifed  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy  ought  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  subsequent  con- 
sideration* He  desired  the  House  to 
contemplate  the  Catholics  in  their  real 
character,  maintaining  that,  i  priorh  a 
church*Qf-Eogland  man  would  be  more 
ready  to  admit  to  equal  privileges  one 
who  disagreed  merely  on  such  a  specula- 
tive matter  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiation,  .than  one  who  denied  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Atonement,  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Sa- 
viour. Yet  every  day  dissenters  were  ad- 
mitted to  tslce  the  oath  at  the  table,  and 
to  diare  the  honours  and  labours  of  legis- 
lation. There  were  more  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Cburch-of-England 
roan  and  the  Catholic,  than  between  the 
Church-of-Eneland  man  and  many  of  the 
Dissenters.  If  the  House  went  back  to 
times  of  dangers  and  of  terrors,  was  there 
more  dread  to  be  apprehended  of  the 
renewal  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield  as  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  than  waste  be  feared  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Covenanters 
in  the  reifn  of  Charles  Uti  The 
character  of  the  modem  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  not  to  be  sought  from  the 
5reamblc8  of  the  acts  of  Elizabeth, 
ames  Ist,  or  Charles  2nd,  but  from  the 
Preambles  of  the  Acts  which  had  passed 
both  in  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments 
since  1778.  Let  not  the  House,  then, 
dwell  only  on  points  of  difference,  without 
adverting  also  to  those  of  resemblance : 
let  it  recollect  that  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants were  fellow-diristians ;  that  they 


were  fellow-eubJecU ;  that  their  blood 
mingled  in  marriages ;  that  it  had  oftea 
been  mingled  in  the  field;  that  the  Catholic 
had  gone  before  the  Protestant  in  resist- 
ance to  foreign  dominion;  that  together 
they  had  framed  and  supported  the  con- 
stitution, and  together  tncy  ought  to  enjoy 
it  [Hear  hear !].  The  time  was  now  come 
when  public  feeling  was  decidedly  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  concession,  provided  it  were 
temperately  carried,  and  provided  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  did  not 
dash  the  cup  from  their  lips  [Hear, 
hear,  hear  !J.  For  the  temper  of  parlia- 
ment he  could  answer ;  but  for  the  temper 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  he  could  not  be  a 
guarantee.  If,  however,  they  had  a  spark 
of  patriotism,  or  if  they  felt  that  love  for 
their  flocks  which  they  pretended,  they 
would  not  impede  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion by  hopeless  and  mterroinable  agita- 
tion !  [Continued  cheering]. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  a 
vei^  argumentative  and  eloquent  speech, 
which  we  lament  our*  inability  to  report 
at  any  length,  from  the  late  hour  at  which 
he  Tose^  by  conjuring  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill,  regardless  ofthoge  tmgry  squab^ 
bles  without  doors  and  petty  difficulties 
within,  which  must  encompass  every 
measure  of  such  magnitude.  He  con* 
jured  them  not  to  stop  short  from  anjjr 
feelings  of  false  pride,— not  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  having  taught  a  people 
to  seek  for  general  peace  at  their  nands, 
and  oi  then  forcing  them  to  retire 
back  upon  themselves.  Let  us  rather,  in 
the  language  of  both  Liturgies,  exclaini 
Sursum  Corda  /  let  us  raise  our  hearts  to 
die  Diipenser  of  all  good,  and  with  that 
elevation  of  soul,  let  us  proceed  in  that 
great  work  which  we  have  begun;  and 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  find  its  own 
way  to  the  final  consummation,  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  by  all  good  men. 
[The  conclusion  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's speech  was  loudly  and  ardently 
cheered.] 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  916;  N6es» 
197:  Majority  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  19.  The  bill  was  then  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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xiii]]  IIL— 'Abriabs,  &c.  of  Public  Accountants.  [xIt 


m. 

ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  of  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  FIFTH  JANUARY,  1820. 


HRADS  OF  THJSSB  ACCOUNTS.  y 

Customs  in  BogUnd ; — Babooes  ud  Arrears,  Ibe  5lk  Jaooarj,  1820, 
Ditto    IB  Seotlaod ; — Cnrrent  Balances,  on  tbe  5th  Janaary,  1820. 
Ditto    in  Iretaad ; — Balances,  5th  Janoarj,  18fO. 

BxciSB  IB  EagUad  f--Arrears  and  Corrent  Balancesi  due  on  5th  Janiuirj  1890. 
Ditto  IB  Scotland ;— Arrears  and  Corrent  Balances  Ditta 

Ditto  in  Ireland; — Balances  of  deoeased  and  dismissed  Collectors,  5th  Janaary,  18S0. 

ShrAMPS  In  Great  Britain; — Arrears  doe  on  5th  Janaary,  1820,  from  Distribotors. 
Ditto  Ditto         — Nett  BalaBoes  in  the  hands  of  Distributors. 

Ditto  in  Ireland  ;  —Balances  and  arrears  on  5lh  Janoary,  1820. 

Lakd  and  Assbssbo  Tabes  in  Great  Britain ;— Arrears  and  Balances,  5^lh  Jaooary  1820. 
Ditto  in  Ireland ; — Balances  of  deoeased  and  dismissed  Collectors. 

Ditto  Ditto     — Balanoe  due  by  a  dismissed  CoUeotor,  5th  Janoary,  1820. 

FosT  OrFiCB  in  Great  Britain ;— Arrears  doe  on  5th  Janoary,  1820. 
Ditto  Ditto  —Balances  of  Depoty  Postmasters. 

Ditto  Ireland ;— 'Arrears  doe  on  5th  Janoary  1820. 

Ditto  Ditto     —Balances  of  Depoty  Postmasters. 

Ditto  Ditto     —Arrears  of  Letter  Carriers,  on  5th  Janoary,  1820. 

Ditto  Ditto     — Insolvent  Arrears  Ditto. 

Ditto  Ditto     -.Balances  of  Deputy  Postsmster,  &o. 

La  KB  Rivbvubs  or  the  Cbown  in  England  and  Wales;— Arrears  and  Current  Balanoes,  5th  Jan.  1820. 

Public  AccouMTAim  >— List  of,  in  respect  of  whom  the  Execotioo  of  aoy  process  or  prooeediog  hath 
been  eoBtrollad,  sospended,  or  prevented,  between  5th  Janoary,  1819,  and  5th  Janoary  1820. 

AiMT  AccovKTs  ;<»Balances  of  Accoontuts,  on  5th  Janoary,  1 820. 

CoMMisstoirBts  for  aodilingPoblioAccoonts^— List  of  Ofioers  and  DepBrtBMBts  whose  Aeeoonts  hav^ 
been  osoally  Aodited  by  them. 

Ditto        List  op  Accou!m  delivered  over  to  then,  which  have  mai  been  Aodited,  Stated,  or  Declared  $ 
eompleiad  to  5th  Janoary,  1820. 

Ditto        List  op  Accounts  delivered  over  to  then,  which  httoe  been  either  slated  or  declared,  so  fitf  as 
aaj  BahmOBS  appear  to  be  now  owing  to  or  fron  the  Poblie;  eonp!eted  to  5lh  Janoary,  1820. 
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IV. 
TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  or  the  UNITED  KINGDOM 


I,— TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and  of  all  Exports  from,  Great  Bri* 
TAiv,  during  each  of  the  Three  Yeara  ending  the  5th  January,  18^  (calculated 
at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  inclusive  and  exdusiye  of  the  Trade 
with  Irklamd)  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer- 
chandise Exported:— else,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Great  BRiTAisr,  according  to  the  Real 
and  Declared  Value  thereof. 


TALOt,      ( 1818 

tlMTnda    iJJil 
«Uhlf«Ua4.  (^1820 


▼ALOK,      ( 1818 

witiiirtuni.  (laao 


OmClAL  TALVt 

or  mroKiv 

lato  Cmt  IrttalB. 


9S,965,t3t  6 
40435,952  0 
SS,6S5,744  13 


29,910,502    9 
35,845,340    0 


omcuL  TAi.UK  OF  Kxrovn. 


ManvfKrtttrH  of  the 
Ualtffd  KlBftem. 


aad 

iColMtet  acrchudlse. 


41,588385  11 
44364.044  14 
35,634,415  11 


39,253,466  19 
41,963,527    O 


29,681,836  14     $9jn^^^  18 


11,534,616  12 
12,287,274  15 
11,278,076  17 


TbtalEipom. 


53,123,202  4 
56,851319  9 
46,91^,492    8 


*J  ' 


Declared  Taim  of  tbe 
iTodnce  and  Maoa- 

faetorcs  of  the  OaireA 
Kintdora  Exported. 


43,696,253  14 
48,903.760  16 
37,939306  ir 


10,269.271 

10,835.800 

9,879386 


49302,738  8  [  40349,235 
51.79932T  7  \  45.188,249 
42,802,810  18  \  S4,a4SA95 


6 
9 

6 


2— TRADE  OF  IRELAND. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and  all  Exports  from  Ireland, 
during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1820  (calculated  at  the 
Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  inclusive  and  exclusive  ef  llie  Trade  with 
Grxat  Britain)  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer- 
chandize Exported ;— «lsp,  sUting  the  Amotint  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Ireland,  according  to  the  Value  thereof, 
as  computed  at  the  Average  Prices  Current. 


▼ALVE.      (1818 
Trade  with  ^  *°**' 


GreatBritaJa.  I  1820 


amaALTAUTs 

or 
iMPosn. 


^^I^^ .  ( 1818 
Trade  with  i  1819 
GvntBriuia.  (^1820 

f 


£.        t. 

5,644,175  16 
6,098,720  2 
et,395,972  17 


889,335  14 
1,033,660  7 
1,093,247    8 


OFFICIAL  YALUG  OF  EXPOBTS. 


Prodoce  and 

MaDofactarei  of  the 

United  Kiafdoa. 


6,412,892  10 
6,436,950  14 
5,708,582  15 


851348  5 
736,325  17 
558,261  10 


rorel|B 

•od 

oeloBial  Metthudlsei 


£.         i. 

150362    7 

84,078    9 

61,882  12 


23,413  4 
24.057  17 
25,948  11 


Totd  Exports. 


£•  f. 
6363^  18 
6,521,029  4 
5,770,465    7 


874,961  10 
760383  15 
5S4,210    2 


Dtclared  Valoe  •! 

ProdMeaad 

Manofactarca  of  the 

Vnlttd  Sfa«dM 


10396395    8 

11,776360  14 

9,747,206    1 


l,411,89t     9 

1,423,099     0 

956,069  U 


IV.— .Trade  and  Navioatiok^  1820. 


[xvai 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that 
were  built  and  registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Years 
ending  the  5th  January  1818, 1819,  and  1820,  respectively. 


In  Uie  Yesrs  ending  Uie  5Ui  Janatrj, 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

rtmtit. 

TOMUft. 

Tcacb. 

TosiMfe. 

▼cneb. 

TooaH«« 

Uwtod  Kingdom  ^ 

r58 

8 
316 

81,263 

845 
St.321 

9  . 
S98 

86,748 

316 
17,302 

777 

90 
238 

89,091 

Ideg,  GtMrDMj,  Jotmj,  and 
Ifu 

1,381 

Britiah  PItDUlioas 

15,453 

Total 

l,08t 

1M»4S9 

1,059 

104J3fifi 

1,035 

105,925 

f 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonvage,  and 
the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  Navigating  the  same,  that 
belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  SOth  September,  in 
the  Years  1817»  1818,  and  1819,  respectively. 


United  Kingdi 


him,  Goerniej,  Jer- 
atj,  and  Man 


PluUtiooa... 


Total. 


On  30tii  Sept  1817. 


vcmli. 


21,290  2,397,665 


4S5 
3,571 


Mea. 


23,689 
243,632 


25,346  2,664,98€ 


152,352 

3,190 
15,471 


171,013 


On  30Ui  Sept  1818. 


498 
3,48j 


Tni. 


21/^26  2,426,969 


Men. 


On30UiSept.  1819. 


Tc«cl«. 


TbDh 


25,507 


25,639 
221,860 


2,674,468 


154,891 

3,595 
15,121 


173,607 


21,501 


2,425,885 


155,277 


496t     25,712|     3,613 
15,488 


M85 


25y482 


214,799 


2,666.396  174,378 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS  of  the  UNITED  KIW3DOM. 


C« 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ykbsml%  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tomvage,  mod 
the  Number  of  Men  and  Botb  employed  in  Narigating  the  tame  (including  tbdr 
repeated  Vojaget),  that  entered  Inwardb,  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  theaereral 
Ports  of  Che  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  (exdustve  o€ 
the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectivelj)  during 
each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th  January  1820. 


INWARDS. 

Tcan 

^ 

ca«o| 

mmsH  AVD  IMtH. 

roMucir. 

VOTAU 

MkJM. 

fM^k. 

"AM. 

Mm. 

Vtrtdi. 

Tom, 

Mm. 

Tcndk 

Tom. 

Me.. 

1818... 

Il,t55 

l,6fS4tl 

97,173 

3396 

445/)ll 

trfiw 

14^651 

1,070,131 

114,310 

1819... 

13,006 

1,886,594 

111,880 

6,130 

761^7 

43,996 

19,136 

1,648,851 

155,8ie 

1820... 

1S,0S7 

1,817,841 

108.011 

4,115 

543,976 

91,699 

16,151 

1,361,817 

140,711 

OUTWAmDS. 

1818... 

10,713 

1,558496 

97,361 

1,905 

440,611 1  95,170  1 

13,618  /  1,998,958  1  lMg,e31t 

1819... 

11,441 

1,715,566 

106,610 

5,400 

734,571 

40,181 

16,841     1,450,137  1  146.79^ 

18S0... 

10,197 

1,554^089 

96,811 

3,785 

554,749 

30,166 

13,981     1,108398     117,077 

xxi] 


V.«-PuBIrle  ExPBNDItUBBy   18%. 
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V.-PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE— 5th  Jan.  1820. 


HiAOS  or  BzrtHDItVRIi 


I.  For  iDtorott,  fco«  on  tte  penmuMnt  Debt  of  die 
United  Kingdom,  anredeenied;  including  Annoitiet 
for  lirecnnd  Ttrmt  of  Yewi*, 


IL    ne  XnlerMt  on  Esoheqoer  Bills,  and  Trisli  Trsunry 
BUIt 


UL  TheCiYil 


^  CBngland £.983.000    0    0 

"   jlioland  198,056  10  lO} 


IT. 


Tbe 
other  ClinrgM 

on  the 

Consolidnted 

FoMl. 


> 


Coortf  of  Jnitice  in  England  •% 

MiAt 

Allbwmneee   to    the  Royal  Fanilj, 

FenuonSt&c.  ,.. 

Sal^uies  and  Allowanoea ••••. 

Bonnlief,  CoBpensatiooi,  &o. 

Miioeilaaeonc 

Permanent  Chai|^  in  Irelaifd    .... 


V.    The  Ovit  Gof  eminent  of  Scotland 


yi.    Thio  other  Payments  in  antacipaUon  of  the  Bsoheqaer 
ReoeiptSa  tin.  ^*        i>    d. 

Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Ma-  <  Customs  S45.316  1 1     1| 
nnftcttuesyCortiy&e.  ••  fBxoise...    6BJ16    8    9 


Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  K  Excise.^  £,  14.000    0    0 
,  Retenoo  .,....• <  Post  Ofioe  ^,700    0    0 


Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants,  &e.  Excise  and  Taxes .. 


VII.    TheNaty,fi« 
V^ages....^......* 

Geneial  Services. 


Urn  Victoalling  Department 
TIIL  tlmOr^panoe  ....•...•. 


EL.  The  Army,  via. 


IT,  Tin. 

Ordinary  Serrices  

Extraordinary  Servioes 


X.  Iioansi  Reniittanees,  and  Advances  to  other  Countries  ... 

yi.  Issoea  frofi  Appropriated  Fnnd^  for  Local  Purposes  ... 

XII.  Miscellaneous  Servloes,  via. 
At  Hoi 
Abroad. 


Sums. 


jS,       t,    d. 


Total. 


1,181,056  10  10{ 

63,156  16  6 

15.000    0  0 

472,233  14  t 

58,755  10  t)| 

6,451    0  0 

372,832  17  4 
369,089  14    8i 


313,933  19  10} 

87,700    0    0 
47,534     1     ^ 


2,981,000    0    0 
2,949,728    6     1 


5.230,728    6     1 
1,164,824  12    7 


7.719.924    3    9| 
1,730,796  10     H 


1395,207     2  11} 
260,741     9     ^ 


Dednoly  Sinking  Fund  on  Iioan  to  the  East  India  Company   ... 


••• 


£,        t,    d. 
46,467.999  17  10 


779,992  3  5^ 


2,538.666  3  8 
129,988  5  bi 


389,167  1  1 


6,395.552  18  8 
1,538,209  3  10} 


9.450.650  13  10} 
53,101  1  1 


1.855,948  12  1| 


69.599,276  1  U 
150,376  7  6 

»69,448,899  13  74 


*  This  indndes  the  Sum  of  £,  495.563   19   9}  for  lolorcst,  Management,  and  Sinking  Fund,  un 
Imperial  Loan  ;  and  £.  57,006    8    5|,  Portoguete  Loan. 
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VL^PuBLiG  Funded  Debt,  1820. 
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VI.— PcBiic  Fdhdbd  Debt,  1S90l 
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VI.— Public  Funded  Dcbt,  1820. 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS  ov  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


^XXXTi 


VIL— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

An  Aecount  of  the  Unfdndkd  Debt,  and  Demands  Outstanding,  en  the  5iH 

day  of  January »  J820. 


Excaiqiiti :  £,        t,  tL 

"•^■•' *"•  —  J  Uni^fiadl  far 36.303.f00    0  0 

*  MitfoelUBaoQii  S«moet.. , 1,024.599  16  6 

WftrniiU  for  Annj  S«meet    ., 138  089  14  1 

Trtaracj  Billt  of  Exehang*.  dmwB  from  AbrcNid    399,939    0  0 

iH,.T««„,Buu{5;:';|;t-5-«^;~S  S  1}  *^.o«>  »  <> 


Abut....... 

Navy 

Okdnancb, 

BABBACEt. 


WUtdiBll,  TrtBfBiy  CiMmbBri, ) 
tnh  April,  18S0.  | 


C.  ARBUTHNOT. 


AMOUNT 
•UirrMIDIIKC. 


if.         f.    4. 


36.900,fOO    0     a 


5^855.6f8  10  r 

1.082.893     O  4 

1.258.174  15  « 

236.508     f  4 
Nil. 


45433.404    8     9 


VIII.—DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Accoanty  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  Service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1819,  have  been 
disposed  of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads,  to  the  5ch  January,  1820. 


8BRVKSS. 

sum 
Voted  or  cm(«d. 

tmu 
raid. 

Natt 

6.436.781  12    7 
1,191,000    0    0 
8.782,470    5    7 

• 

5.235,720     6  tX 

Obbnahcb •.•• — — 

1.061446     3     1 

FOBCBS   „„ 

« 

6,909451     3     0| 

JPoB  defnjfia;  tlMChari^  oflbe  Citil  EiTABLisnifBirta 

uBder-BMOIioned,  yis. 

or  the  BaliMiB  TtlBBdf,  !■  addition  fo  Iho  SalBriet  now  paid  to 
lite  Poblio  Offioen,  oot  of  llie  Duty  Foiid.  and  the  locidBnIal 
Charges  atlrndiaf  the  ibiim,  from  tho  lat  of  Janoarj  lo  31it 
December,  1819 

Ditto Domtflica froB  Ditto  to  Ditto 

Ditto Upper  Canada    from  DiUo  Ui  Ditto 

DiUu.^...  NoTaSeoCia    from  Ditto  to  Ditto 

Ditto New  Bmnswiok from  Ditto  to  Ditto 

Ditto Cape  Breton from  Ditto  to  DiUo 

DiKo„....  «J:^-^-'^(- -|U5},^«.  p,„„  .,  DitU, „ 

Ditto Newfoundland    from  Ditto  to  Ditto. 

Ditto.  ^ . .    New  Soolh  Wales from  Ditto  to  Di tto. 

I>iUo Sierra  iisono from  Ditto  to  DiUo. 


3.301  10 

0 

2.000 

0 

0 

600    0 

0 

240 

13 

t 

10,800    0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

13.440    0 

0 

6,720 

0 

0 

6.757  10 

0 

3.000 

0 

0 

2.190    0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

3.490     0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

5,976    0 

0 

5.000 

0 

o 

16,825    0 

0 

8.000 

0 

0 

16,687  15 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 
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VilL— Disposition  of  Grants,  1820. 


[&zxviii 


SERVICES  ^cm/imicif. 


To  make  good  the  Deficiencj  of  tlie  Gnnt  of  Parltanent  for  die 
Tear  1818 ;  to  enable  liit  Majesty  to  provide  for  ituch  Expeiiaes 
of  a  Civil  Natore,  ai  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  Ordioarj  C^barges 
ofthe  Civil  List 

To  enable  hia  Majestj  to  provide  for  such  Bxpensea  of  a  Civil 
Nature  as  do  not  form  part  of  the  Ordinary  Charges  of  the  Civil 
List;  for  1819    

To  defray  tbe  Salaries  to  the  Offioen,  and  £x|ienies  of  the  Court, 
and  Receipt  of  Excheqoer  ;  for  1819    

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  Che  Hooies  of  Lords  and  Commons;  for 
1819  

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of  Lords  and 
Commons;  for  1819 

To  make  good  Ihe  Deficiency  of  the  Sum  granted  in  the  lail  Ses 
mon  of  Parliament,  to  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to 
tbeOlfioeri  ofthe  Houses  of  Lordti  and  Commons   

Towards  defraying  the  Expenses  of  Worksj  and  Repairs  of  Public 
Buildings;  for  1819 ., 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing 
Convicts  at  home  ;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for 
Prosecutions,  &o.  relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom ;  for 
1819  

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges;  for  1819  

To  defray  tbe  Charge  for  printing  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parltsment,  for  the  SheriflTs,  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
and  Chief  Magistrates  throoghont  the  Uoiled  Kingdom,  and  for 
the  acting  Jostices  thronghonl  Groat  Britain  ;  also  for  printing 
Bills,  Reports,  Evidence,  and  other  Papers  and  Accounts  for 
the  House  of  Lords;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, daring  the  present  Sesnon  of  Parliament  

TV>  defray  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1817,  for  printing 
1750  Copies  of  the  72nd  Volume  of  Jonroals  of  the  House  of 
Gommons    • 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Sum  granted  in  the  last  Sea** 
sion  of  Parliament  for  making  good  the  Deficiencies  of  the  Fee 
Fnnds  in  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  three  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  Privy  Couooal 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Sum  granted  in  the  last  Ses 
aion  of  Parliament  for  defraying  the  Contingent  Expenses  and 
Messenger*  Bills  in  the  Departments  of  the  Treaanry,  the  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Ixwd  Chamberlain 

To  make  good  the  Deficiencies  of  the  Fee  Funds  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury,  three  Secretariea  of  Stale,  and  Privy 
Council ;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers  Bills  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Traasury,  three  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  for  1819 

Towards  defraying  the  Charge  ofthe  Royal  Military  College;  for 
1819   £.8,000    0    0 

To  complete  the  Sum  required  for  defraying  the 
Charge  of  Ditto  from  the  25ih  of  Dec. 
1818,  to  the  24th  Deo.  1819 17,173  18  10 


Towards  defraying  tbe  Charge  of  the  Royal  Mili- 

Ury  Asylum  ;  for  1819 ^.8,000    0    0 

To  complete  the  Sum  required  for  defraying  the 
Charge  of  Ditto  from  the  25lh  Dec. 
1818,  to  tbe  24th  Dec.  1819 28,482  17    7 


For  his  Majesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services;  fur  1819... 

For  making  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1818  ;  for  do. 
fraving  tiie  Expense  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other 
Papem,  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commoos,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliamonl ...^...•. 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1818)  for  printing 


SUMS 

▼oied  or  Graated. 


£,  f.  d. 

79,154  8  9J 

aoo^ooo  0  O 

6,500  0  0 

14,515  0  0 

22,401  0  0 

923  4  1 

41,974  0  0 

74,932  0  0 


8,4N)0  0  0 
20,000  0  0 


17,000  0  0 

2,200  0  0 

149  9  0 

18,449  4  0 

9,189  16  2 

90,727  0  0. 

73,700  0  0 


85,173  18  10 


S6,483  17  7 
80,000  0  0 


4,987  12  3 


sum 
Paid. 


£,        u  d. 

79,154  8  9i 

251,897  11  H 

3,956  7  9 

9,745  12  1 

22,361  10  2 

923  4  1 

4.507  3  3 

65,000  0  0 


8,000  0  0 
20,000  0  0 


2,200  0  0 


149  9  0 


18^9  4  0 


9,189  16  2 


65,167  8  Oi 


73,700  0  0 


25,173  18  10 


34,000  0  0 
47,196  19  0 


m 


4,987  12  3 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS  «y  thv  UMITBD  KINGDOM. 


frf 


SBRVICBS    emthmtd* 


1,750  Copiet  of  thfb  rSrd  VoIsM  of  Jonndi  of  Um  Hoata  of 
ConmoBft    *.••.•• •••••••••••.*• 

To  defrmj  the  Bipeue  of  priBting  BUla,  BaporU*  tad  olber 
Papon,  bj  order  of  tho  Hoaio  of  Gobmobs,  dHriag  Ibe  pnfool 
SestioB  of  PftrliuBent. ..•...•«...•••.••• 

To  defray  the  Expeoee  UmI  cmj  be  iBoorrad  for  rapriatiog  Juor- 
bbIs  and  Eeporti  of  Ibe  Hobm  of  Cobbooi  ;  for  1819  

To  defnij  Ibo  Expeafe  ihat  Bay  bo  iaoorred  for  printing  1,750 
Copies  of  Ibe  74tb  VoIobo  of  Ibe  Joonala  of  Iba  Ho«ie  of 
CoBBOBi;  for  1819 •• 

To  defray  Ibe  Bxpeofo  iaoarred  for  prioliBg  1,850  Copm  of  tbo 
501b  VoIqbo  of  Jooraali  of  Ibe  Hooae  of  Peon   

For  defraying  Ibe  DofioienoT  of  Ibe  Grant  of  1818,  for  Ibo  Cbargo 
of  Pnoting  AcU  of  ParlkBeot  for  Ibo  two  HouMt  of  Parlia. 
Meal,  for  ibe  Sberiffi,  Oterka  of  tbe  Peaoo,  and  Cbief  Magia- 
tratea  tbroogboat  Ibe  l/nitod  KiogdoB,  and  for  tbe  aotiBg 
Jtt»lic«  Ibroagboat  Great  Btilaio;  alio  for  printing  BiUa, 
Reporia,  Bt idence,  and  olbar  Papera  and  AooooaU  for  Ibe 
HoBwof  Lordi  «, «•• •••.. 

To  defray  tbe  Aaoont  of  BilU  drawn  or  to  be  dravn  CroB  Mow 
Sontb  Wales;  for  1819 - 

For  diaobarging  Intereat  on  Bicbeqoer  BiUa,  Iriah  Troaanry 
Bills  and  Mint  Nolan 

One  boBdredtb  part  of  Forty-tbrao  BCilUona  of  Eiiobeqaer  Bllla, 
aMlboriaad,  in  tbe  last  Seasion  of  Parliaaont,  to  bn  isanadand 
cbarged  npon  Ibe  Aids  granled  in  Ibe  present  SesMon.  to  be 
issoed  and  paid  by  eqnal  Qoarterly  PayBonta  In  tba  Goreraorj 
and  CoBpauy  of  tbe  Bank  of  England,  to  bo  by  tboB  pUmd  to  I 
tbe  Aoooant  of  Ibe  CoBBissionera  for  tbo  Rndnotionof  tbaj 

^  National  Debt;  foe  tbo  yanr  nnding  Ibe  lit  day  of  Pebniary, 
1820  

Ta  Babo  good  tbe  Deideooy  on  Ibe  5lb  ApHl,  1819,  of  Ibo  Foo 
Fand  at  His  Majesty's  Receipt  of  Bzcbeqi 


Tbe  feUowing  Siaviois  ara  direoled  to  be  paid,  wilbonl 
any  Fee  or  otber  Deduction  iibalsoe?er  :«— 

To  defray  the  Eipease  of  confining  and  Batnlaimng  eriBinal  La- 

natics;  for  1819    

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  tbe  National  Vaccine  BslaUisbBeat ;  for 
1819  

For  tbe  Relief  of  American  LoyalisU;  for  1819 

To  defray  tbe  Cbargn  of  tbe  Sopevannnation  Allowances  or  Gob<^ 
pentations  to  retired  Clerks,  and  otber  Officen  formerly  em- 
ployed in  Ibe  Lottery  Office;  for  1819 - 

To  defray  Ibe  Cbargo  of  tbe  Soperannaation  Allowances  or  Cob* 
ponsations  to  relirad  Clerks  and  otber  Officers  forn^rly  cb- 
ployed  in  the  Offioe  of  tbe  Commissionen  for  anditing  tbe 
Public  A ocounU;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Ditto  Ditto  formerly  cb- 
ployed  in  His  M^esty's  Mint ;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Ditto  IKllo  to  one  of  the 
lale  Paymasters  of  Ezcheqaer  Bills;  for  1819 

To  defray  tbe  Charge  of  Ditto  Ditto  to  Persons 
formerly  OBpluyed  on  the  Military  Roads  in  North  Britain; 
for  1819 : ... 

To  pay  the  Superaonaation  or  retired  Allowance  to  Master  \V!l^ 
liam  Bell,  formerly  Master  Shipwright  at  Kingston,  in  Canada, 
at  the  rale  of  £.  150  per  anoam,  from  the  SOtii  Jane,  1818,  to 
the  SOlh  Doc.  1819    

Tbwards  defjrayiug  the  Eipense  of  building  a  Penitentiary  Hoose 
alMilbank;  for  1819    

To  defraf  tiie  Mxpensc  of  tbe  EsUblishment  of  Ditto  from 
the  24tli  Jane  1819,  to  the  24lh  Jane  18J0 

For  defraying  the  Expenw  of  making  ap  Inland  Navigation  from 
the  Eaalarn  to  tb^  Wealem  Sea,  by  InTcrness  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam; for  1819  ., „..,. 


sum 

ToM  ar  Ocastod. 


JB. 


d. 


S15  14  11 


91,000    0    0 
3,000    •    0 


s^soo  0  a 

1,671    S    0 


£. 


s. 


ftl3  14  tl 


tlpOOO    0    o 


S,577    8    5 

100,000    •    0 

t,5r0fiOO    0    0 


100,000    o    o 
445^000    O     O 


490»000   0   o\    3n»soo   •    o 


23,097  17  4 


2,777  0  0 

3,000  0  0 
11,000  0  0 


ttSi   10  0 

2,44»  0  0 

920  G  0 

866  13  4 

558  0  0 

225  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

21,000  0  0 

50,000.  0  0 


3,000  0  O 
3,000  0  O 


920  0  0 


558  0  0 

112  10  0 

39.900  0  0 

8,000  0  O 

15,000  O  0 
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YiTLr^TyiBTOMmom  ot  Gramt8»  18SK). 
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SBRVlCBfr-coRtMiiai. 


For  IJho  support  of  llie  loilitation  ealM  «Tlio  S«fbgo  for  Uie 
DesUtate;*'  for  1619 

To  eoftble  His  Majesty  to  frant  relief  to  Tovlonese  ud  Corsicaa 
Eougranls,  Stint  Domiogo  Sofferers,  Datoh  N«y«1  Ofl&oers, 
•ad  others,  who  have  heretofore  reeeived  Allowtnees  frosii  His 
l^i^ly,  and  who,  from  Services  performed,  or  Losses  sustained, 
ii^  the  British  Servico^  have  special  Claims  apoa  his  Miyestj's 
Justice  or  Liberality •»«•.... 

Toward  the  Repair  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  for  1 819    ... 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  AHowanoesand  Expenses  for  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Treaties  with  Foreign  powers,  for  |sve- 
▼enling  the  Illicit  Trafflo  in  Slaves;  forlS19 

To  be  applied  towards  the  Espenoe  to  be  iaoanrsd  in  tho  manage, 
ment  of  the  British  Mosenm;  for  1819.. •«•• ...«•• 

To  enable  His  Msjesty  to  pay  the  same  to  tto  Governors  of 
Ibe  Boonty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  Aogmontatlon  of  the 
Maintenanoe  of  the  poor  Clei*gy,  according  to  the  Eales  and 
RegnUtions  by  vfhioh  the  Fands  of  tliat  Corporation  are  go- 
verned  •«..•••..•• •••• •^«..... 

Towards  enabling  His  Majesty  to  make  provision  for  the  Aag- 
menlation  of  thcB  Haintonanee  of  Ihe  poorer  Clergy  of  Sootland, 
lo  be  issued  and  applied  porsoant  to  the  Provirions  of  any  Act 
passed  for  that  purpose  ••• • 

To  defray  S  years  and  95  days  Intecest  doe  on  the  Sum  of 
£.  300,000  granted  to  the  Portuguese  Govornment  in  pvsnanoe 
of  a  Convention  signed  at  '^enna  on  the  Slst  Jan.  181&... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  sundry-  Improvsments  bMween  Bangor 
Ferry  and  Chirk  Bridge,  in  North  Wries ;  for  1819  

For  the  Expense  of  Works  carrying  on  at  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh; for  1819 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  sundry  Works  proposed  to  be  done  in 
and  about  the  Harbonr  of  Holyhead ;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Repairs  upon  the  Cobb  at  Lyme 
Regis;  for  1819 

For  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  for  1819 

For  defraying  the  Bxpense  of  maintaining  and  repairing^  the  Bri- 
tish Forts  on  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  for  1819 

To  pay  the  Superannuation  Allowances  or  Compensations  to  An. 
drew  Allen  tnd  Edward  Stanley,  Esqvs.  two  of  His  Majesty's 
retired  Consols  Abroad ;  for  1819....... ...■...• 

To  enable  His  Mijesty  to  issue,  and  cauie  to  be  paid  to  General 
Boyd,  n  Citiuen  and  Officer  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amerioa, 
in  consideration  of  the  Saltpetre  exported  mnder  the  King's 
Licence,  as  Remuneration  for  a  Service  formerly  rendered  lo 
this  Cennlry,  in  the  Bast  Indies,  and  for  the  Expenses  and 
Trouble  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  hb  Clain 

For  defrajiog  the  Charge  of  preparing  and  dtawing  the  Lotteries 
for  1819,  «e. ^ 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  foNowing  Sxiiricts  in  Ibila vd, 
which  are  directed  to  be  paid  Nett  in  British  Cnrrency. 

For  the  Remuneratfon  of  certain  Poblio  Officers  in  Ireland,  for 
their  extraordinary  trouble  in  1819 

For  defraying  the  probable  Expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland  ;  for  1819 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  Printing,  SUtionary,  and  other  Dip- 
borsemenU,  for  the  Chief  and  Undo*  Secretaries  Offices  and 
ApsrtmcnU,  and  other  Public  Offices  in  Dublin  Castle,  &c. ; 
and  for  Riding  Charges  and  other  Expenses  of  the  Deputy  Pur. 
soivants  and  extra  Messengers  attending  the  said  Offices ;  also 
Superannuated  Allowances  in  the  said  Chief  Secretary's  Office ; 
for  one  year  ending  the.  5th  Jan.  1880 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  publishing  Proclsmations  and  other 
matters  of  a  poblio  nature,  in.  the  Dublin  Gasette  and  other 
Newspapers  in  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending:  d jtto  

For  defraying  the  Ej^penfo  of  printing  1,500  Copies  of  a  eojn- 


SUMS 

lro(«d  or  Cnated. 


JS,         f.     d. 
5,000    0    0 


52,662  14    1 
3,169  IS    0} 


84,800    a    0 
10,016  16    8 


100,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

48,904  S  2 

15,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0- 

18,500  0  0 

13300  0  O 

1,000-  0  0 

28,000  0  0 

1,175  0  0^ 


6,000    0    0 
18,000    0    0 


1,153  16  U 
82,882    0    0 


20,684    0     0 
9,692    0    0 


sum 

P4ld. 


20,000    0  0 

3,169  13  Of 

16,156    8  0 

10,018  16  8 


48,904    8    8 


13,300    0    0 
1,000    0    0 

28,000    O    0 


880    0    0 


6,000    0    0 
3,000    0    0 


1,153  16  11 
12,484  10    7{ 


14,935    5     1 


r,233    8    5 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS  or  thx  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


£±ltr 


SEVLYICBS^-cnthmed. 


rM4  QmHo  Mliaii  of  Uw  StaUlM  of  tlw  Uttilsd  Kingdom, 
IW  OM  of  Ite  MajitlimtM  of  Ii«l«Bd»  aod  mlto  230  GopiM 

of  ft  VoIm  Edition  of  ibn  nae,  bonad,  forliM  «••  of  iIm  Lords, 

BislMps,  ud  Poblio  Ottcvrt  in  Iralnnd   

For  ddrnyi^  tW  Bxpnnii  of  Crininal  ProMontioM,  and  other 

Lbw  BxpoMM  in  Ireinad ;  for  one  yanr  ondinf  the  5tfc  Jan.  18t0 
To  dnfimj  tW  Bipemn  of  npprebondinf  Pnbiio  Oflbndort  in  Iio- 

Innd ;  for  one  jonr  ending  Ditto • 

For  ooMpleting  the  8«a  neeaMnrj  for  the  Snpport  of  Non^eon- 

forming  Bfinietert  In  Ireland ;  for  one  Tcnr  ending  Ditto    

For  the  eofiport  of  the  Sooeding  MinUten  froni  the  Synod  of 

Uliter  in  Iralend ;  for  one  year  ending  the  25lh  AInnh  18S0... 
For  the  toppert  of  Protcetaot  DiMeoting  lllnielera  in  Ireland ; 

for  one  year  eadiag  the  dlhjaa.  18f0 

For  paying  the  Salaries  of  the  Lottery  OMeers  in  Ireland ;  for 

one  year  ending  f4th  June  1819  

For  the  BstablishnMOt  and  Maintenance  of  the  Pnblie  NavigaUon 

in  Ireland,  Tested  in  the  Direetort  of  the  LUand  Navigation  $ 

for  1819 ........^....^ 

For  earrying  on  the  Works  at  Dunniore  Harboor;  in  the  cnrrsnt 


yeai 


SUMS 
Tolc4orOiwit«4. 


To  earry  on  the  Works  at  Howth  Harboor ;  in  the  enrraat  you... 

For  clothing  the  Battle  Ase  Guards  for  18  months,  oommenoing 
from  the  1st  June  1819 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  Clothing  of  His  M luesty'b  OSoere  of 
Arms,  Pursntrants,  and  State  Trampeters  io  Ireland,  for  three 
years,  commeneing  the  I'Tth  March  1819 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  PoUoe  and  Watch  B»tebVidhn«e&{ 
of  the  City  and  Distriot  of  Dublin ;  for  the  year  ending  the  5lh 
Jan.  iStO    

Te  provide  for  Fever  Cases  io  Iraland  ;  for  the  year  ending  Ditto 

To  provide  Utensils  and  Implements  of  Manobclon  for  the  use  of 
the  New  Bridowell,  in  Dnblin  ,... • 

To  pay  tlm  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  tke  Dutie«,  Salaries,  and  Emoloments  of  the  OlBoers, 
Clerks,  and  Ministers  of  Justice,  in  all  Temporal  and  Eoclesiaa- 
ileal  Courts  in  Ireland  ;  for  one  year  ending  the  5lh  Jan.  189U 

To  enable  the  Lord  Lieoteoant  of  Ireland  to  issue  Money  from 
time  to  time,  in  aid  of  Schools  established  by  Voluntary  Con. 
tributions    • 

To  nmke  good  tbe  Advanoes  made  from  His  Miyesty's  Civil  List 
in  Irehmd,  pursuant  to  Addreases  of  tbe  Hoose  of  ComuMus,  of 
the  8th  July  1817,  and  the  Sod  June  1818,  for  tbe  remunera- 
lion  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Fees 
and  Emoloments  of  OSoers  of  tbe  Courts  of  Justice  in  Ireland.. 

Te  defray  tbe  Expense  of  building  Cborobea  and  Glebe  Houses, 
and  of  poroliasing  Glebes  in  Ireland. j  for  one  year  ending  tbe 
Mb  Jan.  1820 .^ 

To  further  defray  tbe  Eapenae  of  Ditto  DiKo  for  the 
aametime    .....' ...„ :., 

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and  Hempen 
Manufactures  of  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending  the  5lh  day  nf 
January  1820,  to  be  by  the  said  Trustees  applied  io  such  manner 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  conducive  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  said  Manufrcturea  ...i^ v.. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Commissioners  for  making  wide 
and  coovenieot  Streets  in  the  City  of  Dublin ;  for  one  year 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  18?0  

To  defray  an  additional  Allowance  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland;  for  1819 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  putting  the  Hoose  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  in  Grafbn  Street,  into  perfoct  Repair  

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  supporting  tbe  Protestant  Charter 
Schools  of  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending  tbe  5tb  Jan.  18f  0. . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Dublin;  for 
one  year  ending  Ditto 

For  supporting  the  House  of  Industry,  Hospitals  and  Asylum  for 
ladustn'oua  Cbildien  in  Dublin  -,  fur  ope  year  ending  Ditto. , , , 


£. 


i.    d. 


3,439    0  d 
13,076    0    0 

tfiOff^    0  O 

8,d51    I  7 

4,034  15  5 

756    0  0 

1,741  16  11 

4,480    0  0 

12,000    0  0 

6,7(H)    0  0 

683    1  6 

1,071  13  10 


26.600    0    0 
10,000    0     0 

l/MX)    0    0 


7,200    0    0 


3,000    0    0 


sum 


Wf. 


d. 


17,076  18     5} 

9,230    0    0 
18,461     0    0 


19,938  9  2} 

11,000  0  0 

276  18  5| 

300  0  0 

24,000  0  0 

30,000  0  0 

32,000  0  0 


1.205  5  9i 

16,284  iO  6 

258  9  5 

6,470  15  9 

2,017  7  84 

756  0  O 

,1,741  16  11 

4,4S0     O     O 

74B4  12     5{ 
3,692     6     S 

683     1      6 

1,071  13  IO 


26,6l>0     O     O 
10,000     O      l> 


4,500     0     O 


17,076  18     5i 


9,230  15 


19,938  9  2f 

11,000  0  0 

276  18  54 

300  0  0 

24,000  0  O 

30,000  o  e 

32,000     O  0 


iclvl 


Vlfl. — Disposition  or  Grants,  18^. 


[xM 


SERVICES— «0ii/iitue{/. 


To  defray  the  Espeme  of  sopporting  the  Riohmond  Laoatio  Asy- 
lum in  Doblin;  for  one  year  eudiog  5lh  Jan.  18S0 ••• 

To  defray  the  Expenae  of  the  Hilieriiiaii  Society  for  Soldiers 
Children ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto    

To  defray  the  probable  charge  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society 
in  Dublin;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto •••••• 

To  defray  the  Bspeote  of  the  Fr male  Orphan  H ooae,  in  the  Cir> 
enlar  Road,  near  Dablin ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto 

For  supporting  the  Westmoreland  liook  Hospital  in  Dublin ;  for 
one  year  ending  the  4lhJan.  1820 

For  supporting  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Dablin;  for  one  year 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1820 

To  delray  the  probable  Expense  of  Dr.  Stereos's  Hospital ;  for  one 
year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1820  <•• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fe? er  Hospital  and  House  of  Reco- 
rery,  Cork^treet,  Dnblio;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto...... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  of  Incurables  in  Dnblin  } 
for  one  year  ending  Ditto .• 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary  in  Ireland  ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto  .; 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Association  incorporated  fur  dis- 
countenancing Vice,  and  promoting  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  Religion ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto  

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Gieen  Goat  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Cork;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto • 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Cork  Institution ;  for  one  year 
ending  Ditto  •..• • 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Eduoa- 
tion  of  the  Pofbr  of  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto  

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Dnblin  Sociely  ;  for  one  year  end- 
ijig  Ditto •• •• 

To  defray  the  BxpeuMS  of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland;  for 
one  year  ending  Ditto • 

To  defray  the  Ci? il  Contingencies  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  year  ending 
Ditto  


SCMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


£»  9, 

6,659    0 


d. 
0 


9,200  0  0 

1,800  0  0 

2,600  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

3,300  0  0 

1,400  0  0 

4,600  0  0 

460  0  0 

8,928  0  0 

3,430  0  0 

100  0  0 

9,300  0  0 

5,538  0  0 

9.200  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

20,000  0  0 


To  discharge  the  like  Amount  of  Supplies,  granted  for  the  Service 


of  the  year  1818«  lemaining  uupro?ided  for. 


20,506,449    8     1} 
8,046,100    0    0 


SUMS 
raid. 


<£'     '  t,    d. 
6,655    0    0 


9,200 
1,600 
2,600 
6,000 
3,300 
1,400 
4,600 
460 
8,928 

3,430 
100 
2,300 
5,538 
9,200 
3,000 
15,764 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


0 
0 

0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills,  &c. 
To  pay  off  and  discharge  Treasury  Bills,  &e.  .. 


28,552.549    8    1| 
36,553,900    0    0 
4,400,000    0    0 


69,506,449  8  If 


15,464,822  14  3 
802,012  2  2f 


16,266.834  16  5} 
7,410,500  0  0 
2,200.000  0  0 


25,877,334  16  5f 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


lames  Fisher,  Esq.  on  his  Salary,  for  additional  trouble  in  preparing  Exchequer  Bills, 
pursuant  to  Act  48,  Geo.  5,  cap.  1 

Bank  of  England,  for  Management  of  Life  Annuities 

Fjcpedses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt... 

Es|ienses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissionerafor  issning  Commercial  Exchequer  Bills... 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for  building 
additional  Churches,  per  Act  58,  Geo.  3,  cap.  45 

Repayment  of  Annuities  claimed  pursuant  to  Act  56,  Geo.  3,  cap.  142' 


Amoiuit  of  Sums,  voted,  as  nbove    «.. , 

Total  Sums  Toted,  and  Psymentt  for  Scrrices  not  Toted. 


X,       s,  d. 

375    0  0 

1,435  16  11} 

5,000    0  0 

2,000    0  0 

8,396  13  3} 

37  10  0 


11,245  0  SI 
69,506,449  8  l| 


69,517,694  8  5^ 


xlvii] 


PARL.  ACCOUNTS  ov  thb  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


f  xlvii 


WAYS    AND    MEANS 


for  answering  the  foregoing  Sbrvicbs. 


Datj  on  Malt,  Sugir.  Tobaceo,Md  Saoff,  ud  od  Peauoot,  Oflloet,  &c.  oomjaaad  ... 

Ksoi»e  DuUm,  conUniMd  per  Ael  56  G«o.  5,  cap.  17  

ProllU  of  Ualtariet 

HloniM  to  ariM  from  tbo  Sale  of  OM  Natal  aad  Violaalliaf  StonM 

lioaa  per  Aol 59,  Geo.  3,  eap.  4t  «. ..,..• 

Ditto  Ditto  71,  liroai  llie  Comwauoaara  for  Ike  madaaUoa  of  tke 

NaUooal  Dahl. 

Surplus  of  the  Grants  for  tbe  year  1818 « 

laterest  on  Land  Tax  ledaeaMd  by  Moaev 

Unelaimed  Dirideads.  &c.  after  dednelia(  RepajaMato  to  tl»  fiaak  for  Deficieaeiea 

of  Balaaoaia  their  liaads « ., 


Excbeqoer  Bills  Toled  ia  Ways  aad  Meaai»  59  Geo.  5,  oap.  4»..£.  i0v000,008    0    0 

Ditto        151—  16,500,000    0    0 


36,500,000    0    0 
Irisli  Traafory  Bills.  59  Geo.  3»  cap.  139 f  ,000,000    0    0 


Total  Ways  ead  Meaaa    •......% ....••..•, 

ToTAi  a«aa  voftsdy  and  PaysenU  for  Serrioee  aot  voled . 


£.            9. 

4. 

3.O0O.O0O     O 

o 

3,500,000     O 

o 

840,000      O 

O 

334,487     O 

o 

t«,000^0O     o 

0 

18,000,000     O 

0 

844^89%  IB 

^ 

S67     0 

56,97S  19 

6 

31476^80  IB     44 


38300,000    O     O 


Sorplua  Ways  aod  Veaas  •.....»•«•••»..•••••• 


%••«•••.••.•••••■•.•• I 


69376,680  18      4| 
69317.694     B     s\ 


Whiteliall  Treasury  Chain liers,\ 
87th  A(«riM  880.  J 


C.  ABBOTHKOT. 


I   N   D   E   :5c 

TO    VOL.  IV. 
t^EW  SERIES. 

INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Aadvcst  on  the  Kinfs  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses- 
flion»S. 

Commeioe  of  the  CounCry  s  State  of  the,  894/ 
Commercial  Diftreaa;  Petition  from  Birmingham 
relative  to,  350, 824b 

Foreign  Trade,  894. 

Ireland ;  Law  of  Treaion  in,  938. 

King'a  Speech  oo  Opening  the  Settion,  5. 


Law  of  Treason  in  Ireland,  938. 

Naples ;  Conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers  with  regard 
10,116,749,1039,  1468. 

Qneen ;  Petitions  rclativcto  the,  104. 
Qoeen*s  Annuity  Bill,  197. 

Tiadc ;    Petition  from^  Birmingham  relative  to  the 
Decline  of,  350. 


INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Address  on  the  King's  Sp<^h  at  the  Opening  of 

the  Se»ioo,  31*S*» -,-«-  -,rm  m%:         ' 

African  Company  Abofifioh  TJTI.  WMC 

Agricnltbral  l>»f?^;5??'  «^^'  ^*^^' 

^I^mimatea.  1179, 1997, 1958, 1514. 
Attorney  and  Solieitor,  666. 
Austrian  Loan,  1919. 

Bank  Cash  Payments  Bill,  1315, 

Bank  Notes,  986,  803. 

Best,  Mr.  Jnstioe ;  CoropUint  of  the  Conduct  of, 

918. 
BirminghaB,  Trade  of,  593. 
Board  of  Control,  574. 
Bowditches ;  Case  of  the,  C87. 
Breach  of  Privilege,  987,  338, 1161 ,  1946. 
Bread,  1957. 
British  Museum,  793. 
Broadhurst,  Nathan;  Petition  of,  1198. 
Buoiapart4«  1495. 

Capital  Crimei  Defence  Bill,  945. 

Carlisle  Election ;  Interference  of  the  MiliUry  at, 

1947. 
Ch^ter;    Conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of,  554,  811, 

1519. 
Committee  of  Supply,  138, 339. 
Cktmmittee  of  Ways  and  Meant,  563. 
<y0m  Averages,  940. 
County  CourU  Rate,  1964. 

Davison,  Thomas;  Petition  of,  coroplainiDg  of  tbe 
Conduct  of  Mr.  iosUoe  Best,  9 IB,  1139. 

Detention  of  a  British  suhject  at  Ghent,  569. 

Distributors  of  Stamps,  1 40 1 . 

Dublin  PetitioB,  compliimog  of  tlie  Condact  of  tbe 
High  Sheriff,  901. 

Ellis.  Mr.  1084. 

VOL.  IV, 


Foroign  Trade,  495. 

OnuBpomwl    Disfranchisement   Bill,    583,    1068, 
1077, 1338. 

House  and  Window  Duties,  1100. 
Hull  Poor-Rates  Bill,  795. 
Hofthandrj  Horse  Duties,  107£^ 

Dchester  Gaol,  1170. 

India;  Censorship  of  the  Press  in,  553. 

Ionian  Islands,  933. 

Ireland ;  Criminal  Law  of,  1161. 

Ireland ;  State  of  Education  in,  1034. 

Irish  Union  Duties,  790. 

Judges,  right  of  the,  to  600  a  Defendant  during  the 
Course  of  bis  Defence,  1 139. 

King's  Speech  on  Opening  the  Session,  37,  95. 

London  Gazette ;   Complaint  of  an  Address  pub- 
lished in  the,  987,  338. 

< 

Master  in  Chancery  in  Ireland ;  Duties  of,  1084. 

Machinery;  Petition  against,  579. 

Malt  Duties,  683,  1383. 

M'Dougall,  Mr. ;    his  Petition,  complaining  of  his 

Detention  at  Ghent,  562. 
Metropolis  Tornpike  TrnsU  Bill,  946. 
Milan  Cbmmission,  836. 
Murat,  Execution  of,  948. 

Naples,  837, 1350. 
Navy  Estimates.  349* 

Nottingham  Petition  for  the  Impeachment  of  Mi- 
nisters, 804. 

Ordnance  Estimates,  796. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  229. 


INDEX. 


Q«eeB,  The.  86.  €6. 103,  119. 139,  821. 888.  836, 
280.  308,  384,  361,  439, 5U,  553,  580,  606, 
608,680,689.836. 

]Uoei?en  CeDeral  of  Liiid  and  AaseMed  Ttza, 

1401. 
RcTMac  AeooDnts.  896. 
Rerenue;  SUteofthe,  1100. 
RoMmn  GAtholic  CUimt.  949,  961,  1066,  1865, 

1869,  1419.  1445.  1473,  1489. 1497,  1583. 
Romeo,  CapUin;  Petttioo  of,  134d». 

Scotefa  Court  of  Adminltj,  715,  939. 
Scoteh  Juriei  Bill,  670.  717. 
Acotlaad ;  Church  of,  689. 


ilheriffi ;  Cooduet  of,  554,  667, 811, 901. 
Slave  Tnde,  488. 

Samggtinf  Preventive  Serrlce,  68U 
Slock ;  TVanslcr  of,  1 088. 

TuBber  DoUei,  548,  1500. 
Tnd»  of  the  Countrj.  583.. 
Traoifer  of  Stock,  1088; 

Vagiant  Laws,  1816. 

Water  Worki,  488. 

Wajf  and  Meana ;  Conmittee  of,  563. 

Wert  India  X>oek  Company,  947. 


iNDEX  OF  NAM£S.^HOUS£  OF  LOBD& 


Aherdeen,  Earl  of.  1056,  1478. 
Anion.  Viscoout,  116. 

Bathunt.  Sari,  1049. 
Bedfont.  Duke  of.  1 15. 
Belnore.  Var\  of.  3. 
Blesiostoa.  £arl  of,  114,  808. 

Calthorp,  Lord.  360. 788,  808,  1055. 
Canterbury.  Archbishop  of.  799. 
Camarrou,  JBarl  of,  107. 109,  115. 

IWaley,  Earl  of,  104,  105, 106, 797,  895. 

RIdon.  Lord,  see  Lord  Chancellor. 
EUenborottgh,  Lord,  84,86,107,  115,785,  800, 
888,  1051,  1468» 
line,  Lonl,  104,  833. 


43rey.  Earl,  6, 113, 116,  118, 350,  748,  789,  835. 


Orofveiior,  Earl,  105. 

Ham>wby,  Earl  of.  780. 

Holland,  Lord,  17,83,84,85,86,  107,  111,  771, 
780,  938,  1057. 

King,  Lord,  834. 

Laojdown,  Marqaia  of,  106,  110,  356,  808,  884» 

Lnntler,  TMke  «i;  1 14. 


Liverpool,  Bail  of.  18, 83, 8^,  105,  l\a,\v^,  ^S« 
760,  797.  889,  1063.  * 

Lord  Cbanoellor  [BMod],  86,  799. 

Prudhoe,  Lord,  5. 

WelliogtoQ,  Duke  of,  108. 1 10. 
Weatmoreland,  Earl  of,  1055.  ^ 


INDEX  OF  NAMES.— HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Abercromby,  Hon.  Jamea,  888,  834,  1073,  1D96, 

1497. 
Acland.  Sir  Thomas,  88,137,  388,  658, 1466. 
A^Court,  E.  H.  1368. 
Althorp,  Viscount,  513, 578, 781,989, 1078, 1865, 

1503. 
Asteil,  William,  338, 579. 
Attorney  General  [Sir  Robert  Giffoid],  183,  468, 

982, 1865,  1514. 

Bankea,  Henry,  87.  388, 1861, 1885, 1446. 

Bankes,  George,  37,  931. 

Barbam,  John  Poster.  950,  1155.  1169. 

Baring,  Alexander,  135,  886,  306,  335,  340,  487, 

530,  539.  607.  901,  943, 948, 1070, 1171, 1138. 

1317,1494,1516. 
Bathorst.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Bragge,  38.  33.  64, 

854. 897.  350,  380,  575,  599,  809,  913,  1298. 
Beaumont.  T.  W.  281,  586,  603,  667, 
Becher,  W.  W.  1440. 
Beckett.  Right  Hon.  John,  1255. 


BectiTO,  Ead  of,  916. 

Belgrave,  Loid,  136, 554, 568, 819. 

Benoet,  Hon.  Henry  Grey.  68.  888.  287,  343,  443, 

689,  805,  1158, 1163,  1809,  1856. 
Benelt,  John,  71. 
Bentinck,  LordW.  1349. 
Bemal.  Ralph,  131,  608,  «09,  614,  930.  1130, 

1809  1258 
Binning.  Lord,  833, 578,  679,  806, 1847,  1538. 
Birch.  Joseph,  186. 
Blake,  Sir  Francis,  887,  383,  573, 619,  987,  1943, 

1466. 
Boughtoo.  Roose,  130. 
Bonme,  Sturgee,  578. 
Bridges.  G.  665. 
Bright,  Henry,  866, 558,664, 716, 785, 988, 1081. 

1868,  1466. 
Brougham.  Henry.  78,  818,  835,  863,  878,  309, 
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